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HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 

*  ■'^U  that  a  complete  and  generous  edacation,  which  fits  a  person  to  perform  justly,  skilfullj 
ftwv  »>ia^aniroouslj,  all  the  offices  both  ofpablic  and  prirate  ufe,  of  peace,  and  of  war. — Milttn, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Mr  LoaiK— Could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  the  author  of  the  following  paffcs,  that  in  the  cue 
of  tne  illustricos  person  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  would  have  been 
set  so  high ;  and  especially,  that  this  education  would  be  committed  to  such  able  and  distinguish* 
ed  hands,  the  work  might  sorely  have  been  spared.  But  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  be- 
fore that  appointment  was  announced,  which  must  give  general  satisfaction,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant  to  request,  that  if  the  advice  suggested  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuous, 
your  lordship,  and  still  more  the  public,  who  might  be  more  forward  than  your  lordship  in  charg- 
ing the  author  with  presumption,  will  have  the  candour  to  recollect,  that  it  was  offered  not  to 
the  learned  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  following  pages;  not  as  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you 
are  so  competent,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  tM  honour  to  be. 

My  lord,  your  lordship*s  most  obedient  and  most  &ithfttl  servant, 

April  2, 1805.  THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE. 

If  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  require 
an  apology,  it  is  surely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectful  deference,  sub- 
mitted, not  to  the  pubuc  only,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  important  object  which  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous 
concerns  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  feels  for  his  country  like  a 
patriot,  and  for  his  posterity  like  a  father ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions ; — with 
which,  in  its  consequences,  the  interests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
may  horeafVer  be  in  some  measure  implicated ;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  7 

Aftei  this  frank  confession  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  view,  it  is  no  wondet 
if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  sensibly  felt  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  thought  to  imply  not  only  officiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
individual  should  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of 
forming  the  character  of  an  English  princess. — It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  of  unwar 
rantable  distrust,  by  implying  an  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted 
by  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  may  be  devolved  :  and  to  indicate  self- 
Oonoeit,  by  conveying  an  intimation,  after  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicaey  and  difficulty  of  the 
task,  that  such  a  deficiency  is  within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

The  author,  however,  earnestly  desires,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  antici- 
pated charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  of  national 
policy  is  openly  canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become 
a  topic,  which  if  discussed  respectfully,  rasy  without  offence,  exercise,  the  liberty  of  the  British 
press. 

The  writer  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  sytem  of 
instruction  for  the  royal  pupil,  much  less  from  presuming  to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  pre- 
ceptor. What  is  here  presented,  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  more  able  hands : 
a  sketch  which  contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor 
exactness  of  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  lift ; 
to  offer,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles ;  to 
convey  instruction,  not  so  much  by  preceptor  by  argument,  as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations 
and  examples ;  and,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effectual 
these  are  the  real  motives  which  have  given  birth  to  this  dender  perfbrmmnoe. 
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Had  the  rojal  papil  been  a  prince,  these  hints  would  never  hare  been  obtruded  on  the  world, 
■8  it  would  then  have  been  natorally  assained,  that  the  established  plan  usoally  adopted  in  sneh 
cases  would  have  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance,  to  in* 
sinuate  a  suspicion,  that  there  will  be  any  want  of  a  large  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  sys. 
tem,  or  to  intimate  an  apprehension  that  the  course  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather 
than  to  the  circumstances  of  the  princess. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
concern  7  It  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  superb 
and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  ewerj  lover  was  permitted  to  carry 
a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  recently  published  in  our  language,  translated  from  the  German  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as 
it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  very 
encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work  without  being  led  to 
draw  a  co&iparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topicr 
under  a  despotic  government. — The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambrav,  with  every  advantage 
which  genius,  learning,  and  profession,  and  situation  could  confer ;  the  admired  preceptor  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the  beautiful  work 
which  he  compMod  iortbe  use  of  his  roval  pupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  couching  his  instruc- 
tions under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  just 
sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  governm.ent :  he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disguise, 
his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of 
his  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion, 
the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  free  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  recourse 
to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think 
lawfully  ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetic 
invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketching  the  cha 
racier,  and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  from 
their  own  country  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca  or  Salentum. 


HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

We  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  ancient 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
asked,  whether  he  could  not  be  instructed  in 
some  easier  method,  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived  was,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.  The  lesson  contained  in  this  reply 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  that  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  of  all  undertakings,  the 
education  of  a  prince ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvious 
lo  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  others  it  is  a 
truth  most  liable  to  be  practically  forgotten,  that 
the  same  subjugation  of  desire  and  will,  of  in. 
dinatioos  and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which  every  one  wishes  to  see  pro- 
moted  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  is  still 
more  necessary  in  the  very  highest,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  either  of  individual  happiness, 
or  of  general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment 

Where  a  prmce,  therefore,  is  to  be  educated, 
kis  own  welfare  no  less  than  that  of  his  people, 
homanity  no  less  than  policy,  prescribe,  that 
the  claims  and  privileges  of  the  rational  being 
should  not  bo  suffered  to  merge  in  the  peculiar 
rights  or  exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign. 
I^in  such  cases,  the  wants  and  weakneaset  of 


human  nature  could  indeed  be  wholly  effaced, 
as  easily  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  resonablo  plea  against 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retain  every  natural  hope  and  fear,  every  af- 
fection and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ;  how  ex- 
quisitely inhuman  must  it  be  to  provide  so  sedu* 
lously  for  the  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
greatness,  as  to  blight  the  growth  of  subntantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  comfort,  and  in  short  to  commit  the  ill- 
fated  victim  of  such  mismanagement  to  more, 
almost,  than  human  dangers  snd  difficulties, 
without  even  the  common  resources  of  thp  least 
favoured  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated  con- 
sequence of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to 
that  salutary  control  which  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  requires,  as  its  indispensable  and 
earliest  corrective?  If  those  foolish  desires, 
which  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind  arc  provi- 
dentially repressed  by  the  want  of  means  to 
gratify  them,  should,  in  the  case  of  royalty,  be 
thought  warrantable,  because  every  possible 
gratification  is  within  reach,  what  would  In  the 
result,  but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  fblly, 
vice,  and  misery  ?  The  laws  of  human  naturo 


•  ■  • 
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will  not  bend  to  human  greatness ;  and  bj  these 
immatable  laws  it  is  determined,  that  happiness 
and  virtae,  virtue  and  self.command,  self-com- 
mand and  earlj  habitual  self-denial,  should  be 
joined  together  in  an  indissoluble  bond  of  con- 
nexion. 

The  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed  in  every 
human  being,  and  still  more  in  the  offspring  and 
heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  patience,  and  even 
cheerfulness,  under  postponed  and  restricted 
gratification.  And  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
18,  that  since  self-command  is  so  essential  to  all 
genuine  virtue  and  real  happiness,  where  others 
cannot  restrain  us,  there,  especially,  we  should 
restrain  ourselves.  That  illustrious  monarch, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  so  deeply  sensible  of 
this  truth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  one 
of  his  officers  in  secret  prayer  in  his  tent,  he 
said,  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  answerable  to 
God  alone  for  their  actions ;  this  gives  the  ene- 
my  of  manki\«d  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us ;  an 
advantage  which  can  only  be  resisted  by  prayer, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.* 

As  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of  this 
principle  may  be  exemplified  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, by  which  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
man  is  a  rational  being  only  so  far  as  he  can 
thus  command  himself.  That  such  a  superiority 
to  the  passions  is  essential  to  aU  regular  and 
steady  performance  of  duty ;  and  that  true  gra- 
tification is  thus,  and  thus  only  insured,  because, 
by  him  who  thus  habitually  restrains  himself, 
Qot  only  every  lawfhl  pleasure  is  most  perfoctlv 
njoyed ;  but  every  common  blessing,  for  which 
the  sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a  source 
of  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted,  because 
such  common  blessings  are  never  wholly  with- 
held. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less  than 
the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason.  Provi- 
dence has  plainly  indicated  childhood  to  be  the 
season  of  instruction,  by  communicating  at  that 
period,  such  flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  re- 
tention tj  the  memory,  such  quickness  to  the 
apprehension,  such  inquisitiveness  to  the  temper, 
such  alacrity  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  such  im- 
pressibility to  the  affections,  as  are  not  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  We  are  therefore 
bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  follow  these  obvi- 
ous designations  of  Providence,  by  moulding 
that  flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ends;  by 
storing  that  memory  with  the  richest  know- 
ledge ;  by  pointing  that  apprehension  to  the 
highest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  its 
best  direction  ;  by  turning  that  inquisitiveness 
to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes ;  and,  above 
all,  by  converting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  roost  exalted  moral  use. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  princes !  No- 
thing short  of  the  soundest,  most  rational,  and, 
let  me  add,  most  religious  education,  can  coun- 
teract  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  the  highest  of  our  nobility,  in  default  of  some 
better  way  of  guarding  against  the  mischiefs  of 
flatterers  and  dependents,  deem  it  expedient  to 
commit  their  sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of 
a  public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring 
notions,  and  check  the  tendencies  of  their  birth ; 


I  — If  th»y  find  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  per 
nicious  influence  of  domestic  luxury,  and  the 
corrupting  softness  of  domestic  indulgence,  by 
severity  of  stud;^  and  closeness  of  application « 
how  much  more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  in  the  instance  before  us  7  The  highest 
nobility  have  their  equals,  their  competitors,  and 
evisn  their  superiors.  Those  who  are  born  with 
in  the  sphere  of  royalty  are  destitute  of  all  suck 
extrinsic  means  of  correction,  and  must  bt 
wholly  indebted  for  their  safoty  to  the  soundness 
of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  ha. 
bits.  Unless,  therefore,  the  brightest  light  of 
reason  be,  from  the  very  first,  thrown  upon  theii 
path,  and  the  divine  energies  of  our  holy  reli 
gion,  both  restraining  and  attractive,  be  brought 
as  early  as  possible  to  act  upon  their  foelings. 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fate  of  theii 
birth,  would  be  *  of  all  men  most  miserable.* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  im 
practicable  rigour  is  here  recommended ;  or  that 
it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pe- 
riod of  childhood  should  be  rendered  gk»my  oi 
painful,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  paJaoe 
The  virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the 
stoic  philosophy ;  nor  do  the  habits  which  are 
deemed  valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a 
Spartan  education.  Let  nature,  truth,  and  rea. 
son,  be  consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  espe 
cially  the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  possiUe^ 
trained  according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instances 
as  the  present,  should  be  the  more  watchful  and 
unremitting,  as  counteracting  influences  are,  in 
so  exalted  a  station,  necessarily  multiplied ;  and 
every  difficulty  is  at  its  greatest  possible  height. 
In  a  word,  let  not  common  sense,  which  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious 
tastes  of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of 
any  who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as  sim- 
ply, as  feelingly,  and  as  uniformly  consulted,  as 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman. 
May  this  attention  to  her  moral  and  mental  cul< 
tivation  be  the  supreme  concern,  from  honest  re> 
verence  to  the  offspring  of  such  a  race,  from  a 
dutiful  regard  to  her  own  future  happiness,  and 
from  reasonable  attention  to  the  well-being  of 
those  millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  be  w 
this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habits 
received  by  one  providentially  distingoiahM 
fomale! 


CHAP.  IL 

On  the  AequUUiim  ef  Knowledge. 

Thk  course  of  instruction  for  the  princess 
will,  doubtless,  be  wi^ly  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank.  The 
probability  of  her  having  one  day  functions  to 
discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  cases  only, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  females,  obviously  suggests  the 
expediency  of  an  education  not  only  superior  to, 
but  in  certain  respects,  distinct  from,  that  of 
other  women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  may  be 
inforred  from  the  well-known  attainments  of  the 
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mfbrtimate  kd j  Jum  Orej  ;  aDd  ttill  more  from 
the  no  leM  tpleiHlid  aeqairamonto  of  queen  Eli- 
tibeth.  Of  the  enidition  of  the  Utter,  we  haTe 
partieakr  aeooont  from  one,  who  was  the  fittest 
m  that  age  to  appreeiate  it,  the  celebrated  Roger 
Ascbasmp  He  tells  as,  that  when  he  read  orer 
with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demos, 
thenes  in  Greek,  she  not  onlj  understood,  at 
first  sifht,  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
lanfiMge,  and  the  meaning  of  the  orators,  bat 
that  she  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  th« 
laws,  costoms,  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 
She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Seriptares,  and  had  committed  to  memq^ 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.  She  had 
also  learned  bj  heart  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thocjdides  and  Xenopboo,  especiallj  those 
which  relate  to  lift  and  manners.  Thus  wese 
her  earlj  jears  sedolooslj  employed  in  laying 
in  a  large  stock  of  materials  for  corerning  well 
To  what  porpose  she  improred  them,  let  her  il- 
hstriooB  reign  of  fortj-five  years  declare ! 

If  the  influence  of  her  enidition  on  her  soboe- 
qnent  prosperity  should  be  qoestioDed ;  let  it  be 
eonsideied,  that  her  inteUectoal  attainmente  sup. 
ported  the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foii^ 
and  feminine  weaknesses,  which  would  other, 
wise  have  sunk  her  credit :  she  had  e?en  ad. 
dress  enough  to  oontri?e  to  gife  to  those  weak- 
Besses  a  certain  classic  grace.  Let  it  be  coosi. 
dered  also,  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her 
mind  to  a  level  with  those  wIumc  services  she 
was  to  use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  to 
avail  herself^  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the  aueen 
and  her  ministers,  without  which,  the  resulte  of 
her  government  could  not  have  been  equally 
euccessfliL  Almostevery  man  of  rank  was  then 
a  man  of  letters,  and  literature  was  valued  ac. 
oordinglv.  Had,  therefore,  deficiency  of  learning 
been  added  to  inferiority  of  sex,  we  might  not 
at  this  day  have  the  reiyi  of  Klinbeth  on  which 
to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which  admimstra. 
tive  energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possibls 
perfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  autiioni  will  be  necessary  now,  as 
it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess,  a  ge. 
neral  knowledge  of  ancient  hnguages,  it  is  pre- 
•omed,  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  Greek 
uthora,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be  read  with 
•ttfficient  advanta^  through  the  medium  of  a 
translatioo ;  the  ■Pirit  of  the  original  being,  per. 
haps,  more  transfusible  into  the  English,  than 
into  any  other  modem  tongue.  But  are  there 
not  many  forcible  reasons  why  the  Latin  Ian. 
gcage  should  not  be  equally  omitted  ?*  Betides 
Uie  advantage  of  reading,  in  their  original  dress, 
the  historians  of  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  beinff  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
modems  can  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is  a  mo. 
dification  of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects,  so  the 
Roman  phikwophers  and  poets,  having  formed 

*T%e  rojral  father  of  the  iOestrkNi«  papil  •«  Mid  to 
posMOT  the  priaeelf  seeompliilnMB*.  of  a  para  cIsmmsI 
Usia.  or  Ml  love  for  polite  iPsrniBff,  the  sttentioa 
wUeh  be  It  fMiylaf  to  tl^  reoovery  of  eertaia  of  the  lost 
woffkf  of  sosM  of  (he  Booan  aathon  is  aa  svldSBQS. 


themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  on 
dels,  present  to  us  the  nearest  possible  transcript! 
of  those  masten  whom  they  copy.  Thoa,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language,  we  are 
brought  into  a  kind  of  actual  contact  not  onlj 
with  the  ancie^  world,  but  with  that  portion  of 
it  which,  having  the  most  direct  and  the  fullest 
intercourse  with  the  other  psrts,  introduces  oi, 
in  a  manner  the  most  informing  and  satisfectory 
to  classical  and  philosophical  antiquity  in  gene- 
ral But  what  u  sdU  more,  the  Latin  tongue 
enables  us  for  ourselves,  without  the  intermedia' 
tioo  of  any  interpreter,  to  examine  all  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  manners,  intercourse, 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of  that  period 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  (probably  because 
it  was  ever  af\er  to  appear  the  most  luminous  in 
the  whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  for  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  bringing  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  this  may  be  added  lesser  yet  not  unim- 
portant considerations,  we  would  say,  that  by 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  language 
would  give  her  with  the  etymofegy  of  words 
she  will  learn  to  be  mora  accurate  in  her  defini- 
tions, as  well  as  more  critically  exact  and  ele. 
gant  in  the  use  of  her  own  language ;  and  her 
ability  to  manage  it  with  gracefulness  and  vigour 
will  be  considerably  increased.* 

Of  the  modem  languages,  if  the  author  dares 
hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and  German  seem 
the  most  necessary.  The  Italian  appean  less 
important,  as  those  authon  which  seem  more 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  her  oducation,  such  as 
Davilla,  Guieciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read 
either  in  French  or  English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage,  un- 
der  her  peculiar  circumstances,  should  have 
much  time  to  spare  for  the  acqubition  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arte ;  nor,  perhaps,  b  it  to  be 
desired.  To  acquire  them  in  perfection,  would 
steal  awa^  too  larre  a  portion  of  those  precious 
houn  which  will  barely  suffice  to  lav  in  the  va. 
rioos  rndimenta  of  indbpensable  knowledge; 
and,  in  thb  festidious  age,  whatever  falls  far 
short  of  perfection,  b  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would  pro- 
baUy  have  little  other  efiect,  than  to  make  the 
Ibteoen  feel,  as  Farinelli  b  said  to  have  done, 
who  used  to  complain  heavilv  that  the  pension 
of  SOOOf.  a  year,  which  he  had  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  eompensation  little  enough  for  hb 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  hear  his  majesty 
play.  Yet  thb  would  be  a  far  less  evil  than 
that  to  which  ewteUemc*  might  lead.  We  can 
think  of  few  things  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
that  those  who  nave  the  greatest  concerns  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  engaged,  per- 
haps  monc^lixed,  by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the 
royal  music,  if  possessed  of  either  wisdom  or 
virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his  pleasure  at  the 
most  exqubite  performance  abated,  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  thb  perfection  implied  the  ne- 
glect of  matton  far  more  essentiaL 


*  Who  does  not  eoadder  ae  oae  of  tlw  moet  interefi 
ins  paMara  of  modem  liietory.  that  which  relates  thn 
eflfcct  prodoeed  by  an  eloquent  Latin  oration  pronounc- 
ed in  a  All!  iMembljr.  by  tin  late  empreee  Maria  Tb^- 
ma,  in  the  Moon  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  eo  late  a# 
tin  yvar  1740  ?  Antiquity  produces  aothinf  more  toucb 
tafofthe" 
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Betides,  to  excel  in  tboie  trU,  wliicli,  though 
merely  ornamenttU  are  yet  well  enough  adapted 
to  ladies  who  ba?e  onlr  a  subordinate  part  to  fill 
in  life,  would  rather  lessen  than  augment  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign.  It  was  a  truly  royal  re. 
ply  of  Themistocles,  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
oould  play  on  the  lul«— *  No,  but  if  you  will 
give  me  a  paltrj  village  I  may  perhaps  know 
how  to  improve  it  into  a  great  ci^.* 

TbesB  are  imperial  am,  and  worthy  kings. 

As  to  these  inferior  acoomplishments,  it  is  not 
desirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a  sovereign 
should  possess  that  general  knowledge  and  taste 
which  give  the  power  of  discriminating  excel, 
lence,  so  as  judiciously  to  cherish,  and  liberally 
to  reward  it  ? 

But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste ;  even  in 
natural  history,  botany,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, and  other  generally  valuable  sciences,  a 
correct  but  unlaboured  outline  of  knowledge,  it 
is  presumed,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
tlKHight  sufficient  Profitable  and  delightful  as 
these  pursuits  are  to  others  (and  no  one  more 
admires  them  than  the  writer  of  this  essay)  yet 
the  royal  personage  must  not  be  examining 
plants,  when  she  should  be  studying  laws ;  nor 
uvestigating  the  instincts  of  animui,  when  she 
should  be  analyzing  the  characters  of  men.  The 
time  so  properly  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other 
educations,  will  be  little  enough  in  this,  to  aUain 
that  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  especislly 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  events  of 
our  own  country,  which,  in  her  situation,  are 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  unfitly 
been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  With 
ehronology  she  should  bo  completely  acquainted. 
It  is  little  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  in 
what  order  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of 
computation  are  determined.  Method  does  not 
merely  aid  the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judg. 
ment,  by  settling  the  dependence  of  one  event 
opon  another.  Chronology  is  the  grand  art  of 
historical  arrangement  To  know  that  a  man 
of  distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  is  to  know 
little,  unless  we  know  when  he  lived,  and  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  Indistinctness  and 
confusion  must  always  perplex  that  understand- 
ing, in  which  the  annals  of  past  ages  are  not 
thus  consecutively  linked  together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  the 
indissoluble  connexion  between  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  that  a  glance  of  the  country  may 
recall  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  or  the  virtues  of 
the  patriot  who  has  immortalized  it  ? 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
observe  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not 
seem  to  hsve  been  considered  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  view 
of  a  royal  pnpiL  The  effects  of  local  situation, 
and  geographical  bonndarv,  on  the  formation 
and  prepress  of  nations  and  empires. — The  con- 
■eqoences,  for  example,  which  have  resulted  as 
well  in  the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious 
circumstances  of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterra- 
aean  being  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  moeh  as 
Vou  II. 


it  should  seem  to  be  a  ocmmon  barrier,  as  to 
form  a  most  convenient  and  important  medium 
of  intercourse  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri. 
caw~-The  efiect  of  this  great  Naumachia  of  thr 
ancient  world,  in  transrorring  empire  from  eas* 
to  west; — the  want  of  tides  in  the  Mediterrane 
an,  so  as  to  adapt  this  scene  of  early  maritime 
adventure  to  the  rudeness  of  those  who  were  first 
to  navigate  it,  and  whose  success  might  have 
been  fatally  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  cur- 
rents, which  in  other  seas  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  is  perpetually  creatinflr. 

In  connection  with  this,  though  somewhat 
locally  remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  the  re- 
gularity of  the  monsoons  in  the  Ery  thraan*  sea, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  across  the  Per. 
sian  golf,  without  the  exercise  of  that  skill, 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  And,  as  if  to  facili- 
tate the  conveyance  of  those  most  interesting 
commodities  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that 
the  coromeroe  of  that  inland  ocean  might  never 
want  an  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  £a  is  car- 
ried  onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  the  Medi. 
teranean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  bthmus : 
an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially  to  have 
been  retained,  that  while  the  maratime  activity 
and  general  convenience  of  the  ancient  world 
was  provided  for,  there  might  still  be  sufficient 
difficulty  in  the  way,  to  excite  to  a  more  extend- 
ed  circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skill, 
and  the  general  progress  of  human  society  ,should 
concur  in  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  the  re- 
markable position  c^Judea  be  forgotten  :t  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the  old  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  pillars  of  Her 
cules  to  *  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Tabrobane,*) 
as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it 
might  be  within  the  vortex  of  great  events,  and 
also  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come, 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  situated  for  pour- 
ing forth  that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  wasdes- 
tined  to  be  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  common  particulars  to 
which  attention  may  advantageously  be  drawn. 
With  geography  in  general  should  of  course  be 

*  A  name  ipven  formerly  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
tea  which  lies  between  Arabia  and  India,  tlMMigh  latter- 
ly confinCNi  to  the  Arabian  f  ulf. 

t  It  ii  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability  Judea 
wsfl  the  country  by  means  of  which  a  trade  was  flrst 
opened  between  the  Bfediterranean  and  India.  David 
bad  taken  ft-om  the  Bdomites  two  cities  at  the  Red  Sea. 
EKionGeber  and  Elath;  these,  we  are  told,  Solomon 
made  sea-ports,  and  colonized  them  with  navigators, 
ftirnished  by  the  kins  of  Tyre,  of  whom  it  is  Mid,  2 
Chron.  viii.  18.  that  he  sent  unto  Solomon  ships  and 
servants,  who  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  they  weni 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon  toOphir;  and,  1  Kin^ 
X.  83,  we  are  told  that  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  which  came  once  in 
three  years,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks.  Thus,  Tyre,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  evidently  indebted  to  David  and 
Solomon,  for  access  to  that  commerce  of  the  east,  which 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  brought 
from  the  above-mentioned  ports,  across  the  isthrouft  of 
Sues,  probably  to  the  same  place  where  the  Tyrians  in 
tatter  times  unshipped  their  Asistie  eosunodities,  the 
port  of  Rtainoeorofa. 
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connected  sume  knowledge  of  the  natural  and 
civil  bistorj  of  each  coantry ;  ita  chief  political 
rerolutiona,  ita  alliances,  and  dependencies;  to> 
gether  with  the  state  of  its  arts,  commerce,  na- 
taral  prodaetions,  goTernment,  and  religion. 


CHAP.  Ill 
On  the  importance  of  forming  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  royal 
papil  should  acquire  an  early  habit  of  method 
and  regularity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  there- 
ibre,  be  particularly  guarded  against  that  de. 
sultory  manner  of  reading,  too  common  at  this 
day,  and  particularly  with  women.    She  should 
be  trained  always  to  study  some  yaluable  pur- 
pose, and  carefully  to  attend  to  the  several  way- 
marks,  by  means  of  which  that  end  may  most 
effectually  be  attained.    She  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  call  forth  the  forces  of  her  mind,  and 
to  keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
for  service.    She  should  so  cultivate  settled  prin- 
ciples of  action,  as  to  acquire  the  habit  of  sp- 
phring  them,  on  demand,  to  the  actual  occasions 
of  life;  and  should  possess  a  promptitude,  as 
well  as  soundness,  in  deducing  conseqaences, 
and  drawing  conclusions.     Her  mind  should  be 
exercised  with  as  much  industry  in  the  pursuit 
of  moral  truth  and  useful  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  young  academic  in  the  studies  m  his  profes- 
sion.    The  art  of  reigning  is  the  profession  of  a 
prince.    And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as 
any  other.     Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
often  so  necessary  for  reflecting  light  on  another 
part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand many  things,  can  understand  any  thing 
well. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  degree 
of  knowledge,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  amidst  the  petty  avocations  which 
occupy  a  modern  lady's  time. — Knowledge  will 
not  come  by  nature  or  by  chance.  Precepts  do 
not  always  convey  it  Talents  do  not  always 
insure  it  It  is  the  fruit  of  pains.  It  is  the  re- 
ward of  application. 

Dii  laboribus  omnia  reodunt. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  ionoito  otudy 
that  $he  may  become  learned^  hut  that  $he  may 
heeome  wise.  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  is  here  rectimmended,  that  her 
mind  must  be  so  enlarcred  and  invigorated  as  to 

Gepare  her  for  following  wise  counsels,  without 
indly  yielding  to  fortuitous  suggestions ;  as  to 
enable  her  to  trace  actions  into  their  multifari- 
oas  consequences,  and  to  discover  real  analogies 
without  being  deceived  b^  superficial  appear- 
ances of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  must 
be  secured  from  the  dominion  of  the  less  en- 
lightened. This  will  preserve  her  from  credu- 
lity; prevent  her  from  overrating  inferior  talents, 
and  help  her  to  attain  that  nil  admirari,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  dbtinguishing  arrogant  pre- 
tension  from  substantial  merit  It  will  aid  her 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  around  her ;  will 
aasist  her  ptnetratioa   in  what  regards   her 


friends ;  preserve  her  from  a  Uind  prejodice  ia 
choosing  them, from  retaining  them  through  fear 
or  fondness,  and  from  chansing  them  through 
weakness  or  caprice.  *  When  we  are  abused 
through  specious  appearances,'  says  the  judi- 
cious  Hooker,  *  it  is  because  reason  is  negligent 
to  search  out  the  fallacy.'  But  he  might  have 
added,  if  reason  be  not  cultivated  early,  if  it  be 
not  exercised  constantly,  it  will  have  no  eye  for 
discernment,  no  heart  for  vigorous  exertion. 
Specious  appearances  will  perpetually  deceive 
that  mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  acqui- 
esce in  them  through  ignorance,  blindnees,  and 
inaction. 

A  prince  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which 
it  is  honourable  to  know ;  but  he  should  look  oo 
mere  ac<|uisition  of  knowledge  not  as  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the  means  of  arrivinr 
at  some  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  weu 
instructed  in  history,  belles  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  languages,  and  yet  have  received  a  defoctife 
education,  if  the  formation  of  his  judgment  hu 
been  neglected.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
know  every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thin?,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
arrange  what  we  know. 

Books  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pe- 
dantic,  than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  eoa. 
wroation  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply 
the  use  of  books.  Without  that  fomiliar  com- 
ment on  what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  most 
important  part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  royal 
pupil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere  reading 
might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fallacious  modeb 
of  character,  and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is 
convtnation  which  must  develope  what  is  ob. 
scure,  raise  what  is  low,  correct  what  is  defective, 
qualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most insensibly  raise  the  understanding,  form 
the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste ;  and  by  giving  just 
proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power  of 
fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what  is  rea- 
sonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to  taste  what  is 
pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  cold  rules, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas,  and 
tedious  sermonizing.  It  should  be  done  so  in- 
directly,  so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at 
every  turn,  nor  a  dissertation  on  every  occur- 
rence. While  yet  such  an  ingenious  and  cheer- 
ful turn  may  be  given  to  subjects  apparently  un- 
promising, old  truths  may  be  conveyed  by  such 
new  images,  that  the  pupil  will  wonder  to  find 
herself  improved  when  she  thought  she  was  onlv 
diverted.  Folly  may  be  made  contemptible,  af- 
foctation  ridiculous,  vice  hateful,  and  virtue 
beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpremeditated 
means,  as  shall  have  the  effect,  without  having 
the  effort,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  must  not  be  so 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  but 
imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind  to  a  loive 
of  TauTH  in  all  its  forms  and  aspects  ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of 
business,  of  common  intercourse,  and  even  of 
taste ;  for  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and 
mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma- 
thematical  troth ;  and  the  mind  aboold  acquirv* 
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an  habit  of  seeking  perftetion  m  ^^ery  things, 
"niifl  habit  aboold  be  ao  early  and  inaeneibly 
formed,  that  when  the  pupil  comes  afterwards 
to  meet  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  virtue,  in  historicai  and  moral  writings,  she 
may  brin^  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers,  and 
dispositions  so  laid  in,  as  to  have  prepared  the 
mind  for  their  reception.  As  this  mode  of 
preparatory  and  incidental  instruction  will  be 
^dual  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
durable ;  but  as  it  will  be  little  obvious  to  ordi- 
nary judges,  it  will  excite  less  wonder  and  ad- 
miration than  the  usual  display  and  exhibition 
so  prevalent  in  modem  education.  Its  effects 
will  be  lesa  oetensible,  but  they  will  be  more 
certain. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  pe- 
riod of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth 
vill  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  simpli. 
dty  before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that 
happy,  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  for 
presenting  it  to  them  in  all  its  lovely  and  enga^- 
mg  forms  7  It  is  not  enough  that  tfley  should 
possess  truth  as  a  principle ;  they  should  cherish 
it  as  an  object  of  afiection,  delight  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
Use  colouring*  and  artifice. 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
itrong  relish  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,  will 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this 
quality  in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
dslect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  man- 
oers,  and  to  despise  false  attractions.  This 
discerning  faculty  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
kigh  breeding  of  every  polished  society  pre- 
sents so  plausible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as 
to  impose  on  the  superficial  observer,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  image  and  superscription, 
never  inquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit 
or  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  siAing  questions,  turning 
about  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  on 
all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  royal  pupil ;  prevent  her  thoughts  from 
wandering ;  accustom  her  to  weigh  fairly  and 
renolve  soundly ;  will  conquer  irresolution  in 
her  mind ;  preserve  her  from  being  easily  de- 
ceived by  false  reasoning,  startled  by  doubts, 
and  confounded  by  objections.  She  will  learn 
to  digest  her  thoughts  in  an  exact  method,  to 
acquire  a  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
tbem,  to  possess  precision  in  her  ideas,  and  its 
natural  concomitant,  perspicuity  in  her  expres- 
•ion ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  one  who  may  hereafler  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  ihadeB  of  expressions  she  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
Qse  the  most  iipposite  and  the  most  correct; 
aoch  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong 
Bor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion,  such  as  are  ob- 
vious, but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but  not  pedantic, 
elegant  but  not  artificial. 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none  but 
the  best  things,  that  when,  hereafler,  the  judg. 
ment  is  brought  into  exercise,  it  may  find  none 
bat  the  best  materials  to  act  upon.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  loading  the  memory,  might  it  not 
be  useful  to  establish  it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her 
•feiy  day«  mm  an  amasement,  and  distinctly, 


from  all  regular  instruction,  a  passage  from  the 
history  of  England,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or 
any  smiilar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  words  f  This  would 
not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact  to  her 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend  to  form  a 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — Occasion  would 
also  be  furnished  for  observing  whether  she  ex- 
hibited that  best  proof  of  good  sense,  the  seizing 
on  the  prominent  features  of  the  story,  laying 
less  stress  on  what  was  less  important. 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sought  the  still 
more  important  habit  of  comprehensiveness 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind  should  be 
trained  to  embrace  a  wide  compass ;  it  should 
be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  whole,  and  then  sub- 
divide it  into  parts ;  each  of  which  should  be 
considered  distinctly,  yet  connectedly,  with 
strict  attention  to  its  due  proportions,  relative 
situations,  its  bearings  witli  respect  to  the  others, 
and  the  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  whole. 
Where,  however,  so  many  things  are  to  be 
known,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  attend  equally  to  all.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant, that,  in  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  left  unlearned  and  undone ;  and 
that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind, 
at  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  objects. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art  to 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  author 
from  the  body  of  his  work,  to  know  how  to  seixe 
on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where  his  strength 
lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or 
merely  ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economizing  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  fearful  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the 
utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to 
while  they  are  dressing,  could  not  the  actual 
practice  of  our  admirable  queen  Mary  be  ad- 
duced to  sanction  the  advice. — That  excellent 
princess,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
value  of  time,  was  either  read  to  by  others,  or 
condescended,  herself,  to  read  aloud,  that  those 
who  were  employed  about  her  person  might 
share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced  by  such 
pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the  subject 
suggested.  But  there  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  children  of  ihe  great  would  be  benefited 
by  this  habit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of  use  in 
another  way,  by  cutting  oft*  the  fairest  occasions 
which  their  inferior  attendants  can  have  for 
engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the 
pupil,  and  control  by  the  preceptor ;  when  no 
studies  are  imposed,  and  no  specific  employ- 
ment suggested.  In  fact  when  vigilance  ap. 
pears  to  sleep,  it  should  be  particularly  on  the  * 
alert,  in  order  to  discern  those  tendencies  and 
dispositions  which  will  then  most  naturally  un- 
fold themselves;  and  because  that  the  heart, 
being  at  those  seasons  less  under  discipline, 
will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  charac- 
ter.   And  as  the  regulation  of  the  temper  is 
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that  part  of  edaoation  oa  which  the  whole  hap- 
pineM  of  life  moat  materially  depends,  no  oeca- 
aioo  ahoold  be  negfleeted,  no  indieaiion  alightod, 
DO  eonnteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribute 
to  aeoomplish  ao  important  an  end. 

The  peeaiiar  deftwta,  not  merely  eoch  faults 
as  are  incident  to  childhcxxi,  bat  the  predomi- 
nating fiiolts  of  the  indiTidoal,  shoaM  be  care- 
folly  watched,  lest  they  acquire  streng:th  throof  b 
ne^ct,  when  they  might  hsTe  been  diminished 
by  a  coanteracting  fbiroe.  If  tne  temper  be 
restless,  ardent,  aiKl  impetnooa,  weariness  and 
discontent  will,  hereafter,  fill  ap  the  dreary  in- 
tenrals  between  one  animating  scene  and  an- 
other, nnless  the  temper  be  sobdoed  and  tran- 
qnillized  by  a  constant  habit  of  qaiet,  tboogh 
▼aried,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things 
are  nx>re  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to  depend  ror 
happiness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of 
erents,  business,  and  diversions,  which  inflame 
and  agitate  it ;  for  as  they  do  not  ofien  occur, 
the  intervals  which  are  long  are  also  languid  ; 
the  enjoyment  is  factitious  happiness ;  the  pri- 
▼ation  is  actual  misery. 

Reading,  thereAira,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of'^the  na- 
ture  of  the  study  itselH  It  brings  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  fhmi  the  dominion  of 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures.  If 
it  snatch  him  on  the  one  hand,  from  public 
schemes  of  ambition  and  ftlse  glory ;  and  if  it 
rescue  him  on  the  other,  from  the  habit  of  form- 
ing  petty  projects  of  inoessant  diversioo,  the 
rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  useless  life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  presenra- 
tive  of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct,  the  best  human  source  of 
happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fourteenth  have 
rfaa,  probably  the  edict  of  Nantz  had  not  been 
revoked.  But  a  restless  temper,  and  a  vacant 
mind,  unhappily  lighting  on  absolute  power, 
present,  in  this  monarch,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatal  efiects  of  ignorance  and  the  calamity 
of  a  neglected  education.  He  had  a  good  na- 
tural  understanding,  lofed  business,  and  seem- 
ed  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it 
Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  are  neat  and 
elegant  But  he  was  uninstructed  upon  system  ; 
cardinal  Maxarine,  with  a  view  to  secure  bis  own 
dominion,  having  withheld  fW>m  him  all  the 
necessary  means  of  education.  Thus,  he  had 
received  no  ideas  from  books ;  he  even  hated  in 
others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself 
possess :  the  terms  wii  and  tckolar,  were  in  his 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying 
satire,  the  other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not 
application  to  public  affairs;  and  habit  had 
given  him  some  experience  in  them.  But  the 
apathy  which  marked  his  latter  years  strongly 
illustrated  the  infolicity  of  an  unfurnished  mind. 
This,  in  the  tumult  of  his  brighter  days,  amidst 
the  succession  of  intrigues,  the  splendour  of 
festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely 
felt  But  ambitioo  and  voluptuousness  cannot 
always  be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions, 
which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness, 
in  the  meridian  of  lifo  to  war,  in  a  more  advanc- 
ed age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not  only  had 
never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  had  never 
been  ■oflmed  fay  leltan^— AAar  bt   had  n. 


nounced  his  mistresses  at  home,  and  hie  i 
wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  seei 
have  acquired  some  pious  tendencies,  hi 
became  a  scene  of  such  inanity  and  restles 
that  he  was  impatient  at  being,  for  a  mo 
left  alone.  He  had  no  intellectual  resoi 
The  agitation  of  great  events  had  sub 
From  never  having  learned  either  to  ei 
himself  in  reading  or  thinking,  bis  life  be 
a  blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  reliev 
the  sight  of  his  palaces,  bis  gardens,  an 
aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulated  vil 
and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  possessions,  h 
hibited  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  < 
ration  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatis 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures ;  and  sb 
that  it  is  in  vain  even  for  kings  to  hope  t 
tain  from  others  those  comforts,  and  that 
tentment,  which  man  can  derive  only  from 
in  himself. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Education  of  a  Sovereign  «  9pee\fic  E 

iion, 

Ths  formation  of  the  character  is  the  ( 
object  to  be  accomplished.  This  should  b 
sidered  to  be  not  so  much  a  separate  bus 
as  a  sort  of  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  i 
struction  should  be  directed.  All  the  si 
it  is  presumed,  of  the  royal  pupil  should 
some  reference  to  her  probable  future  situ 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  obviously  requisite  tha 
understanding  be  exercised  in  a  wider 
than  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  snd  that  her 
ciples  be  so  established,  on  the  best  and  i 
foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  for  fulfillir 
peculiar  demands,  and  for  resisting  the  pe 
temptations  of  her  station  7  Princes  have 
too  often  inclined  to  fancy,  thst  they  hav 
interests  in  common  with  the  rest  of  roar 
feeling  themselves  placed  by  Providence  < 
eminence  so  much  above  them.  But  the 
aim  should  be,  to  correct  the  haughtiness  \ 
may  attend  this  superiority,  without  relini 
ing  the  truth  of  the  fact  Is  it  not,  ther 
the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care 
royal  education,  not  so  much  to  deny  the  r 
of  this  distance,  or  to  diminish  its  amount 
account  for  its  exbtence,  and  point  out  tin 
to  which  it  is  subservient  7 

A  prince  is  an  individual  being,  whon 
hand  of  Providence  has  pieced  on  a  pedes 
peculiar  elevation :  but  he  should  learn,  tl 
is  placed  there  as  the  minister  of  good  to  o( 
that  the  dignity  being  hereditary,  he  is  the 
manifestly  raised  to  (hat  elevation,  not  I 
own  ment,  but  by  providentisl  destinatioi 
those  laws,  which  he  is  himself  bound  to  ol 
with  the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  mc 
of  his  subjects.  It  ought  early  to  be  impi 
that  those  appendages  of  royalty,  with  i 
human  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fasci] 
sre  intended  not  to  gratify  the  feelings,  t 
distinguish  the  person  of  the  monarch  ;  tli 
I  tbenMhrea,  thty  are  of  little  value :  that 
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ire  bein»tli  the  attachment  of  a  rational,  and  of 
DO  tubetantial  um  to  a  moral  being ;  in  ihort, 
that  they  are  not  a  sabject  of  a  triumph,  bat  are 
lo  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
from  regard  to  that  weakness  of  our  nature, 
which  subjects  so  large  a  portion  of  erery  com« 
nmnitjr  to  the  influence  of  their  imagination, 
and  their  senses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  is  taught  the  use 
oftfaose  exterior  embellishments,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  designate,  rather  than  dignify 
hti  station  ;  while  he  is  led  to  place  the  just  Ta- 
loe  on  every  appendage  which  may  contribute 
to  give  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi. 
tnm ;  who  not  being  just  judges  of  what  con- 
ititntes  true  dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to 
raference  the  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they 
M  outward  splendour  connected  with  it ;  should 
not  a  royal  pupil  himself  be  taught,  instead  of 
oferTaluing  that  splendour,  to  think  it  a  hum- 
bling,  rat)M»r  than  an  elevating  consideration, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  him, 
iboald  be  owing  to  such  extrinsic  causes,  to 
antes  which  make  no  part  of  himself?  Let 
him  then  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  suitable  to  royalty  ; 
bat  let  him  never  forget,  that  though  his  station 
oofht  always  to  procure  for  him'  respect,  he 
iDott  ever  look  to  his  own  personal  conduct,  for 
iinpiring  veneration,  attachment,  and  affection ; 
ltd  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  afiection 
if  the  strongest  tie  of  obedience  ;  that  subjects 
fike  to  see  their  prince  great,  when  that  great- 
MM  is  not  produced  by  rendering  them  less ; 
od  as  the  profound  Selden  observes,  *  the  people 
wiU  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince  who  spares 
them,  and  a  good  prince  will  always  spare  a 
liheral  people.' 

This  is  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man 
would  wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority,  or 
the  splendour  of  kings.  So  far  from  it,  he  will 
npport  with  his  whole  weight,  an  institution 
vhich  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolutionary  spi. 
ril  has  rendered  more  dear  to  every  Englishman. 
Ob  do  consideration,  therefore  would  he  pluck 
ffsn  a  feather  from  those  decorations  of  royalty, 
which,  by  a  long  assocMtion,  have  become  inti. 
BMrtely  connected  with  its  substance.  In  short, 
•fery  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles  must 
fbd,  that  he  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its 
jewels,  would  not  be  far  from  spoiling  the  wearer 
ef  bis  crown.  And  as  nothing  but  domestic 
My  or  frenxy  would  degrade  the  monarch  from 
\m  due  elevation,  so  democratic  envy  alone 
would  wish  to  strip  him,  not  only  of  a  single 
eanstituent  of  real  greatness,  but  even  of  a  sin- 
rie  ornamental  appendage  on  which  the  people 
Mfe  been  accustomed  to  gaze  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have  lateljT 
hen  committed  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
ttrane,  furnish  new  and  most  powerful  reasons 
fir  assiduously  guarding  princes  by  every  re- 
ife;tful  admonition,  against  any  tendency  to 
exceed  their  just  prerogatives,  and  for  checking 
every  rising  propensity  to  overstep,  in  the  slight- 
eel  degree,  their  well-defined  rights. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
te  there  may  be  no  less  dangerous  faults  on 
tke  other  side,  and  that  want  of  firmness  in 
^wintaininy  jawt  rights,  or  of  spirit  in  the  prompt 


and  vigorous  exercise  of  necessary  authority 
may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  com 
munity  as  the  most  lawless  stretch  of  power. 
Defbcts  of  this  very  kind  were  evidently  amonp 
the  causes,  of  bringing  down,  on  the  gentlest  or 
the  kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
ever  resulted  from  the  most  arbitrary  exertion 
of  power  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  Feebleness 
and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  pardonable  weaknesses  in  private  persons, 
may,  by  their  consequenoee,  prove  in  princes 
fatal  errors ;  and  even  produce  the  efifect  of  great 
crimes.  Vigour  to  secure,  and  opportunity  to 
exert  their  constitutional  power,  is  as  essential 
as  moderation  not  to  exceed  it* 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making 
the  prince  acquainted  with  them,  that  Louis  the 
thirteenth  conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his 
own  power,  because  he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  his  favourites  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation 
of  extraordinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  mi- 
nister still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting 
the  kins  above  the  laws,  he  still  set  the  cardind 
above  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  roonarehs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charles 
V.  Louis  IX.  and  perhaps  a  very  few  other  wise 
and  temperate  princes,  did  not  conceive  their 
power  to  be  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of 
those  moderating  maxims  which  had  become, 
by  degrees,  the  received  usages  of  the  state,  and 
which,  while  they  seemed,  in  some  measure, 
a  constitutional  check  upon  the  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that 
popular  licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despot- 
ism, appears  to  be  the  only  resource  lefl  to  the 
people.  But  France  has  had  few  monarchs  like 
Charles  V.  and  still  fewer  like  Louis  IX.  Henry 
IV.  seems  to  have  found  and  observed  the  happy 
medium.  He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild ; 
determined  and  affectionate;  politic  and  humane. 
The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour 
of  his  conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  language.  He  fought  for  his  pre- 
rogatives bravely,  and  defended  them  vigorously; 
yet,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefully  avoided  the  use 
of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and  sought  popular- 
ity,  but  he  never  sacrificed  to  it  any  just  claim, 
nor  ever  made  a  concession  which  did  not  also 
tend  to  guard  the  real  prerogatives  of  the  crown.f 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  wbdom  of  a  prince, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  his  coun- 
cils, nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  so  when  those 
counsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans  well 

*  May  it  not  be  obwrved,  without  risking  the  impa- 
tntion  (if  flattery,  that  perhaps  never,  in  the  hi«tory  of 
the  world,  has  any  country  been  no  uninterruptedly 
blPMied  with  that  very  temperament  of  povernnwnt. 
which  is  here  implied,  as  this  empire  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  houie  of  Hanover  7  There  hav,  on 
no  occasion  beAn  a  want  of  firronpss ;  but  with  that 
firmness,  there  has  been  a  conscientious  reirard  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Who  can  at  this  moment 
pretend  to  pronounce  how  much  we  owe  to  the  steady 
integrity  which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our  present 
■overeiffn  ?  And  who  does  not  remember  with  what 
good  eflbcthis  resolute  composure  and  dignified  flrmnesa 
were  exerted  during  a  seene  of  the  greatest  alarm  which 
has  occurred  in  bis  reign— the  riou  of  the  year  l7dU. 

t  III  ne  se  defioit  pas  dea  loU.  parcequUl  ae  Aoit  en  lui 
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dUfeatad  he  caonot  be  too  deciuTe  in  their  exe- 
eakioo. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rule  of 
manarcbe,  howerer  arbitrary,  that  royal  autho- 
rity wae  raiaed  to  ita  highest  pitch  in  France. 
It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a  regency,  rapidly 
established  such  a  system  of  tyranny,  as  the 
boldest  soTereign  had  seldom  dsred  to  attempt 
He  improred  on  all  the  anterior  corruptions ; 
nd,  as  a  lirely  French  author  says,  tried  to  con- 
eal  their  being  corruptions,  by  erecting  them 


into  political  maxims. 


with  inferior 


ability,  which  would  not  hare  enabled  him  to 
give  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  that  machine  which  his 
predecessor  had  set  a  going  with  such  Telocity ; 
and  a  cItU  war  was  the  consequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France,  can  be 
•trictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also,  we  Uye 
at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is  so  com- 
pletely established  among  us :  when  the  consti- 
tntion,  powers,  and  priirite^  of  parliament  are 
■o  firmly  settled ;  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatiTC  so  exactly  defined,  and  so  fdlly  under- 
stood; and  the  mild,  moderate,  and  equitable 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  family  in  which  it  is  in- 
Tested,  is  withall  so  conspicuous,  that  as  Black- 
stone  observes,  *  topics  of  government,  which, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Doa,  were  for- 
merly tliou^ht  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any 
but  the  inituted,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
tffence,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed.* 

At  thb  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  trembling 
to  their  foundation ;  we  have  witnessed  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  like  the  British  oak,  confirmed 
and  rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous 
blast,  which  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their 
crowns,  levelled  the  ronces  and  inclosures  of 
law,  laid  waste  the  best  earthly  blessings  of 
m  tnkind,  and  involved  in  desolation  a  large  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  When  we  have  beheld 
absolute  monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still 
more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparalleled  po- 
litical edifice,  Iniilt  with  such  fair  proportions, 
CO  principles  so  harmonious  and  so  just,  that 
one  part  afibrds  to  another  that  support  which, 
in  its  turn,  it  receives;  while  each  lends  strength, 
as  well  as  stability  to  all  7 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 
power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  des- 
pots declare  !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoys  a  Mfety  which  no  despotic  sovereign 
ever  possessed.  The  latter  roles  singly ;  and 
where  a  revolution  is  meditated,  the  change  of 
a  single  person  is  soon  effected.  But  wliere  a 
•overeign*s  power  is  incorporated  with  the  pow- 
ers of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elect  parliaments,  the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in 
with,  and  intrenched  by  the  other  states.  He 
relies  not  solely  upon  an  army.  He  relies  on 
his  parliament,  and  on  his  people, — a  sure  re- 
source, while  he  involves  his  interests  with 
theirs !  Thb  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  strenjirth  of  that  three-fold  bond  which  ties 
our  constitution  together.  Counsellors  may  mis- 
lead, favourites  may  betray,  even  armies  may 
daesrt,  and  navies  ma?  mntiDft  but  Laws,  as 


they  are  the  surest  guides  of  action,  so  ate  thej 
the  sorest  guards  from  danger. 

Well  might  the  view  of  this  well-fiNmdiA 
power  produce  the  remark  which  it  drew  forth 
from  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who  was  com. 
paring  the  solid  constitutional  authority  of  the 
British  monarch,  with  the  more  specious,  bat 
less  secure  fabric  of  the  despotism  of  the  kinfi 
of  France— *  That  a  king  of  England,  who  aeU 
ed  according  to  the  lawa,  was  the  greatest  of 
all  monarchs  !* 

But  while  the  convulsions  of  other  govern 
ments,  built  on  less  permanent  principle,  hate 
riveted  our  affection  to  our  own ;  and  while  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  most  naturall  v  lead  us,  as  subjects,  to 
a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience : — with 
equal  seal  would  we  wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on 
princes,  that  they  should  be  cautious  never  to 
multiply  occasions  fbr  exacting  that  obedienes; 
that  they  ahould  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion 
by  seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  as  a  duty :  and  what  is 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  sponta- 
neous and  cordiaL 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  have 
most  sedulousl  V  contended  fbr  prerogative,  have 
been  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  capable 
of  exercising  it ;  and  that  those  who  have  strug- 
gled roost  earnestly  for  unjust  power,  have  ssL 
dom  enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  have  made  it 
over  to  mistresses  and  favourites.  This  is  par 
ticularly  exemplified  in  two  of  our  weakest  and 
most  unhappy  princes,  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
II. — Whether  it  was  that  this  very  imbecility 
made  them  more  contentious  about  their  pre- 
rogative, and  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  parliament;  or  that  their  favourites 
stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
character  of  Edward  III.  (notwithstanding  his 
faults)  was  consistently  magnanimous.  He  was 
not  more  brave  than  just  He  was  attentive  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  in  proportion  to  that 

nnanimity,  and  to  the  creation  and  execution 
iws  in  proportion  to  that  justice ;  and  he 
took  no  important  steps  without  the  advice  of 
parliament  The  wretched  reign  and  miserable 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  energy 
and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  Hume  ob- 
serves,  *  that  his  domestic  government  was  even 
more  admirable  than  his  foreign  conquests;*  and 
of  whom  Selden  says,  *  that  one  would  think  by 
his  actions  that  he  never  was  at  home,  and  by 
his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad.* 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  hear  in 
mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his  own  si- 
tuation and  that  of  his  minister.  The  latter  is 
but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a  transient  autho- 
rity ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or,  at  most,  for  life. 
Ho  himself  is  the  hereditary  and  permanent 
possessor  of  the  property.  The  former  may  be 
more  tempted  to  adopt  measures  which,  though 
gainful  or  gratifying  at  the  present,  will  be  pro- 
bably proddctive  of  future  mischief  to  the  estate 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  to 
take  a  kmger  and  wider  riew ;  and  considering 
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the  intmste  of  hii  pofteritj  no  hm  than  his 
own,  to  reject  all  measnrea  which  are  likely  to 
diaparaffe  their  inheritance,  or  injure  their  te- 
nare.  tie  will  trace  the  misfortones  of  onr  first 
Charlies  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
mark  but  too  natural  a  connexion  between  the 
anprincipled  domination  and  profuse  magnifi- 
oence  of  Louis  XI V^  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
his  iar  better  and  more  amiable  successor.  He 
will  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan 
kin^,  who  beinff  reproached  by  a  superficial  ob- 
lenrer  with  having  left  the  regnl  power  impaired 
to  his  posterity,  replied,  *  No ;  for  -he  had  left  it 
more  ieeurt^  therefore  more  permanent,^  A 
arge  and  just  conception  of  interest,  therefore, 
no  less  than  of  duty,  will  prompt  a  wise  prince 
to  reject  all  measures  which,  while  they  appear 
to  flatter  the  Iotc  of  dominion,  natorsJly  inhe- 
rent in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  forth  the 
present  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend  obeti. 
mUely  to  weaken  its  essential  strensth,  to  make 
his  authority  the  object  of  his  peopM*s  jealousy, 
rather  than  of  their  affection ;  to  cause  it  to  rest 
on  the  uncertain  basis  of  military  power,  rather 
than  on  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of  the 
OQOstitutioo. 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore, 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  will  endeavour  to  deyelope  the  oonstitu- 
tkmal  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  SoTcreipns, 
iven  female  sorereigns,  though  they  cannot  haTe 
Ifisore  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  vast 
mass  of  our  laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the 
ipirit  of  them.  If  they  be  not  early  taught  the 
general  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
they  may  be  liable,  from  the  flatterers  to  whom 
tbej  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
power  which  they  ma^  exert,  or  the  influence 
which  they  may  exercise,  without  having  their 
attention  directed  to  those  counteracting  princi- 
ples, which,  in  a  limited  monarchy  like  ours, 
serve,  in  namberleas  ways,  to  balance  and  re- 
ibmin  that  power. 

It  should  be  worked  into  a  principle  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
laws  have  secured  to  him  either  dignity  or  pre- 
rogative;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  pro- 
ta&oo  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal.  With  the 
impression  of  the  power,  the  splendour,  and  the 
dignity  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of  trust,  duty,  and 
responsibility,  should  be  inseparably  interwoven. 
It  should  be  assiduously  inculcated,  that  the 
uws  form  the  very  basis  of  the  throne ;  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  the  monarch's  political  ex- 
istence. One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince 
ought  to  know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  ooosti- 
tq^oo,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  an  infringement  of  them,  is,  that  he 
may  be  quick  sighted  to  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation of  ministers  towards  any  such  encroach- 
ments. A  farther  reason  is,  that  by  studying 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  he  may 
heeonie  more  firmly  attached  to  them,  not  merely 
W  national  instinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because 
they  are  his  etsn,  but  from  judgment,  reason, 
knowledge,  discrimination,  preference,  habit, 
obligation* — in  a  word,  because  they  are  the 

But  as  thifl  soperfieial  pketch  proposes  not  to 


be  an  essay  on  politieal,  b«t  moral  Instmetioii, 
these  remarks  are  only  haxarded,  in  order  to  in- 
timate  the  pecultar  turn  which  the  royal  educa- 
tion ought  to  take.  If  a  sovereign  of  England 
be,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  supreme,  it  fbl. 
lows,  not  only  that  his  education  should  be  libe- 
ral, large,  and  general,  but  that  it  should,  more- 
over, be  directed  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depart 
ments  in  which  he  will  be  called  to  preside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source  of  all 
judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately  acquaint- 
ed, not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, but  particularly  with  the  law  of  England. 
As  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
contracting  alliances,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  those  authors  who,  with  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  deepest  moral  views,  and 
the  most  correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  justice ;  who  best  unfold 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs 
of  unjust  ambition.  He  should  be  competently 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  different 

Syvemments  of  Europe,  with  which  that  of 
reat  Britain  may  have  any  political  relation 
and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that  intuitive 
discernment  of  character  and  talents,  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  ambassa^ 
dors,  and  other  fbreign  ministers,  whom  it  b 
his  prerogative  to  appoint 

As  he  IS  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which 
proceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  doe  attention 
to  character,  with  the  examination  of  claims, 
and  the  appreciation  of  services ;  in  order  that 
the  honours  of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  disho- 
nour on  the  prince.  Those  whose  distinguished 
lot  it  is  to  bestow  subordinate  offices  and  inferior 
dignities,  should  evince,  by  the  judgment  with 
which  they  confer  them,  how  fit  they  themselves 
are  to  discharge  the  highest 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church  ?  Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well  as  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu- 
lar. He  should  learn,  not  merely  from  habit 
and  prescription,  but  from  an  attentive  compa- 
rison of  our  national  church  with  other  ecdesi* 
aatical  institutions,  to  discern  both  the  distiik 
guishing  characters  and  appropriate  advantages 
of  our  church  establishment  He  ought  to  in. 
quire  in  what  manner  its  interests  are  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  He  should  learn,  that 
from  the  supreme  power,  with  which  the  laws 
invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most  awful 
responsibility,  especially  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments; a  trust  which  involves  consequences 
far  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate ; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  royalty,  while  he  preserves  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibility, 
will  not  reflect  on  witlurat  trepidation.  While 
history  offers  numberless  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  this  power,  it  records  numberl#>ss  striking  ex- 
amples of  its  proper  application.  It  even  pre- 
sents some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefully  in  the  absence  of  all  principle. — When 
a  profligate  eoolesiastio  applied  for  prefermen* 
to  the  profligate  duke  of  OrleaiHi  while  regen 
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of  Fhmee,  Wfing  u  a  motiTe,  that  be  ahoald  be 
difhoiioiired  S*  the  dake  did  not  make  him  a  hi- 
■hop—*.  And  I,*  replied  the  regent,  *  ehall  be  die- 
honoured  if  I  dOb* 


CHAP.V 
On  tk*  itmftfUmee  ef  $imdyimg  AneietU  Higlonf. 


THon  piooe  pereooi  do  not  eeem  to  mderatand 
the  true  intereete  of  Christianity,  who  forbid  the 
•tadj  of  pagan  literatore.  Thet  it  ia  of  little 
▼aloe,  oomparatiTalj  with  Chrittian  learning, 
does  not  profe  it  to  be  altogether  without  its 
Qiefolneeo.  In  the  present  period  of  critical  in- 
Testigation,  heathen  learning  seems  to  be  justly 
appreciated,  in  the  scale  of  letters ;  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contem- 

Karies  haTing  socoeesAill^  applied  it  to  its  no- 
K  office,  bj  rendering  it  subserrient  to  the 
Srpoees  of  RcTolatidn,  in  multiplying  the  eri- 
noes,  and  illustrating  the  proofs.  Thus  the 
Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed  the  hea- 
then tomples,  consecrated  the  golden  Tossels,  to 
adorn  the  Christian  churches. 

In  this  enlightened  period.  Religion,  our  reli. 
gion  at  least,  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of  dark- 
ness,  feel  it  necessary  to  degrade  human  learn- 
ing, in  order  to  withdraw  herself  from  scrutiny. 
The  time  is  past,  when  it  was  produced  as  a  se- 
rious charge  against  saint  Jerome,  thst  he  had 
read  Homer ;  when  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
penitently  confessed,  among  his  other  sins,  that 
the  exquisite  muse  of  Virgilhad  made  him  weep 
for  the  woes  of  Dido ;  and  when  tlie  works  of 
Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the 
papal  chair,  because  the  author  was  not  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  It  is  also  curious  to  obsenre  a 
papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  pagan  on 
the  ground  of  his  guperttUiom  !  Pope  Gregory 
the  greet,  expelled  Liyy  from  erery  Christian 
library  on  this  account ! 

The  most  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar,  well  understood  what 
was  most  likely  to  hurt  its  cause.  He  knew  the 
use  which  the  Christians  were  making  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refute  error, 
andesUblish  truth.— *  They  fight  us,*  said  he, 
*  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  authors ;  shall 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stabbed  with  our  own 
swords  1*  He  actually  made  a  law  to  interdict 
their  reading  Homer  and  Demosthenes ;  prohi- 
bited to  their  schoob  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  confine  themselTcs,  to 
the  explanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  fiir  the  royal  pupil, 
to  begin  to  collect  materials  for  rsflection,  and 
for  action.  Her  future  character  will  much  de- 
pend  on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  tem- 
per, the  habit  of  thought  now  acquired,  and  the 
standard  of  morals  now  fixed.  The  acquisition 
if  present  taste  will  form  the  elements  of  her 
sobiwquent  charaeler.  Her  present  acquire- 
ments,  it  is  true,  wUl  need  to  be  matured  bj  her 
after  experience ;  but  oxperienoe  will  operate  to 
oinparativoly  little  porposOt  vhora  only  a  ■ioii- 


der  stoek  has  been  laid  in  for  it  to  work  upon 
and  where  these  materials  for  forming  the  charac- 
ter have  not  been  previously  prepared.  Tilings 
must  be  known  before  they  are  done.  The  part 
should  be  studied  before  it  is  acted,  if  we  expect 
to  have  it  acted  welL 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  must  be 
eeonomised ;  and  >q  the  judicious  selection  of 
pagan  literature,  tne  discernment  of  the  precept 
tor  will  be  particularly  exercised.  All  those 
writers,  however  justly  celebrated,  who  havb 
employed  much  warning,  in  elalaorating  points 
which  add  little  to  the  practical  wisdom  or  vir- 
tue  of  mankind ;  all  such  as  arc  rather  curiooi 
than  useful,  or  ingenious  than  instructive,  should 
be  passed  over ;  nor  need  she  bestow  much  at- 
tention on  points,  which,  though  they  may  hare 
been  accurately  discussed,  are  not  seriously  im- 
portent  Dry  critical  knowledge,  though  it  may 
be  correctly  just ;  and  mere  chronidee  of  events, 
though  they  may  be  strictly  true,  teacti  not  the 
things  she  wants.  Such  authors  as  Sallust,  who, 
in  speaking  of  turbulent  innovators,  remarks, 
thmt  they  thtught  the  eery  disiurbanee  of  tkinn 
e^abliMked  a  n^fieinU  bnbe  to  $et  them  mi  uDon: 
those  who,  like  this  exquisite  historian,  unfold 
the  internal  principlee  of  action,  and  dissect  the 
hearto  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who  de- 
velope  complicated  circumstances,  furnish  a  dns 
to  trice  the  labyrinth  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
assign  to  owerj  incident  ite  proper  motive,  will 
be  eminently  useful.  But,  if  she  be  teught  to 
discern  the  merito  of  writers,  it  is  that  she  may 
become  not  a  critic  in  books,  but  in  human  na- 
ture. 

History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  royal  mind 
should  be  dressed.  If  it  be  delightful  for  a  pn- 
yate  individual  to  enter  with  the  historian  into 
erery  scene  which  he  describes,  and  into  every 
event  which  he  relates ;  to  be  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Atheni 
an  areopagus;  to  follow  Pom  pey  to  Pharsalia, 
Miltiadcs  to  Marathon,  or  Marlborough  to  Blen- 
heim ;  how  much  more  interesting  will  this  be 
to  a  sovereign  ?  To  him  for  whom  senates  de- 
hate,  for  whom  armies  engage,  and  who  is  him- 
self to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama!  Of  how 
much  more  importence  b  it  to  Asm,  to  possesf 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  successive  go> 
vernments  of  that  world,  in  a  principal  govern 
ment  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  take  the  lead 
To  possess  himself  of  the  experience  of  ancient 
states,  of  the  wisdom  of  ewory  antecedent  age ! 
To  learn  moderation  from  the  ambition  of  one. 
caution  from  the  rashness  of  another,  and  pru- 
dence perhaps  from  the  indiscretion  of  both  !  T^ 
apply  forcjpone  examples  to  hb  own  use ;  adopt- 
ing what  18  excellent,  shunning  what  is  errone- 
ous, anH  omitting  what  b  irrelevant ! 

Reading  and  observation  are  the  two  grand 
sources  of  improvement;  but  they  lie  not  equal- 
ly open  to  all.  From  the  latter,  the  sex  and  ha- 
bita  of  a  royal  female,  in  a  good  measure,  ex- 
clude her.  She  must  then,  in  a  greater  degree, 
depend  on  the  formation  which  books  affbrd, 
opened  and  illustrated  by  her  preceptor.  Though 
lier  personal  observation  must  be  limited,  her 
advantages  from  historical  sources  may  be  Urge 
and  various. 

If  history  fbf  a  tim^  eopeetally  during  the 
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rcign  of  the  prince  whose  acUoos  are  recorded, 
soxnetimes   misrepresent  characters,  the  dead, 
ercn  the  royal  dead,  are  seldom  flattered ;  unless, 
which  indeed  too  frequently  happens,  the  writer 
is  deticient  in  that  jast  conception  of  moral  excel- 
lence, which  teaches  to  distingruish  what  is  splen- 
did tronni  what  is  solid.    But,  sooner  or  later,  his. 
lory  does  justice.    She  snatches  from  oblivion, 
or  reproach,  the  fame  of  those  virtuous   men, 
whom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with  hav- 
iog*  sacrificed   them  to  their  unjust  jealousy, 
would   rob  also  of  their  fair  renown.     When 
iirulenus  Rusticus  was  condemned  by  Doroitian, 
for  liaving  written  with  its  deserved  euloji^ium, 
Ihc  lite  of  that  excellent  citizen,  Thrasea  Pcetus  ; 
when  Senecio  was  put  to  death  by  the  same 
emperor,  for  having  rendered  the   like  noble 
jasticc   to  Helvidius  Prisons — when   the   his- 
torians themselves,  like  the  patriots  whom  they 
celebrated  were  sentenced  to  death,  their  books 
&lso  being   condemned   to  the  flames ;   when 
Fannia,   the  incomparable   wife  of  Helvidius, 
V&9  banished,  having  the  courage  to  carry  into 
ciile  tliat  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it ; 
a  book  of  which  her  conjugal  piety  had  furnish- 
ed the  materials^ — *In  the  fire  which  consumed 
these  books,*  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Agfri- 
cola,  the  tyrants  imagined  that  they  had  stifled 
the  very  utterance  of  the  Roman  people,  abolish- 
ed the  lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  forced 
mankind  to  doubt  of  the  very  evidence  of  their 
ssDMs.    Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled 
science,  they  flattered  themselves  that  nothing, 
which  bore  tho  stamp  of  virtue,  would  exist* 
—But  history  has  vindicated  the  noble  sufferers. 
Pstus  and  Helvidius  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  honourable  patriots  ;  while  the  empe- 
rar,  who,  in  destroying  their  lives  could  not  in- 
jure their  reputation,  is  consigned  to  eternal 
:nfamy. 

The  examples  which  history  records,  furnish 
{kiihful  admonitions  to  succeeding  princes,  re- 
ipecting  the  means  by  which  empires  are 
erected  and  overturned.  They  show  by  what 
arts  of  wisdom,  or  by  neglect  of  those  arts, 
little  states  become  great,  or  great  states  fall 
into  ruin ;  with  what  equity  or  injustice  wars 
have  been  undertaken  ;  with  what  ability  or  in- 
capacity they  have  been  conducted  ;  with  what 
sagacity  or  short-sightedness  treaties  have  been 
filmed.  How  national  faith  hath  been  main- 
tained, or  forfeited.  How  confederacies  have 
been  made,  or  violated.  History,  which  is  the 
amoaement  of  other  men,  is  the  school  of  princes. 
They  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the  rational 
ooeopation  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  consult  it, 
IS  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of  govem- 
■ent. 

There  is  a  splendour  in  heroic  actions,  which 
fires  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays  hold  on 
the  paasiona.  Hence,  the  poets  were  the  first, 
and,  in  the  rude  ages  of  antiquity,  the  only  his- 
toiiana.  They  seized  on  whatever  was  dazzling, 
in  character,  or  shining  in  action ;  exaggerated 
heroic  qualities,  immortalized  patriotism,  and 
deified  courage.  But  instead  of  making  their 
heroes  patterns  to  men,  they  lessened  the  utility 
of  their  example  by  elevating  them  into  gods. 


Finning  of  Tacitas*8  life  of  Acrioola. 
Vox.  If  B 


Hence  however  arose  the  first  idea  of  history 
of  snatching  the  deeds  of  illustrious  men  froo' 
the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bringing  down  ex 
travagant  powers,  and  preter-natural  faculties 
within  the  limits  of  human  nature  and  possibi 
lity ;  and  reducing  overcharged  characters  to 
the  fiize  and  shape  of  real  li^ ;  giving  proper 
tion,  order  and  arrangement  to  the  widest  scheme 
of  action,  and  to  the  most  extended  duration  of 
time. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Laws — Egypt — Perna, 

But  however  the  fictions  of  poetry  might  ha?e 
given  being  to  history,  it  was  sage  political  in- 
slitutions,  good  governments,  and  wise  laws 
which  formed  both  its  solid  basis,  and  its  valuable 
superstructure.  And  it  is  from  the  labours  of  an 
cient  legislators,  the  establishment  of  states,  the 
foundation  of  government,  and  the  progress  of 
civil  society,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real 
greatness,  and  more  useful  instruction,  than 
from  all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded  in 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity. 

So  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  man- 
kind have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea  of 
laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  nations  have  afl 
fected  to  wrap  up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  devout  mystery,  and  to  intimate 
that  they  sprang  from  a  divine  source.  Thie 
has  arisen  partly  from  a  love  to  the  marvelloat 
inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  partly  from  the 
vanity  of  a  national  fondness  in  each  country  for 
losing  their  original  in  the  trackless  paths  of 
impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  those 
tastes,  a  legislator,  like  Numa,  who  had  deep 
views  and  who  knew  how  much  the  people  re- 
verence whatever  is  mysterioos,  would  natu- 
rally avail  himself  And  his  supposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind ;  a  knowledge 
which  a  wise  prince  will  always  turn  to  good 
account 

But,  however  the  mysteriousness  of  the  origin 
of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  will  duly  venerate  their 
sanctity,  as  they  alone  can  appreciate  their 
value.  Laws  are  providentially  designed,  not 
only  to  be  the  best  subsidiary  aid  of  Religion, 
where  she  is  operative,  but  to  be  in  some  sort 
her  substitute,  in  those  instances  where  her 
own  direct  operations  might  be  ineffectual.  I\)r, 
even  where  the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little 
regarded,  the  civil  code  may  be  externally 
efficient,  from  its  sanctions  being  more  visible, 
palpable,  tangrible.  And  human  laws  arc  di- 
rectly fitted  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of 
those,  whoae  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  the 
divine  injunctions.  Laws,  therefore,  arc  the 
surest  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  civiliied 
life.  They  bind  society  together,  while  they 
strengthen  the  separate  interests  of  those  whom 
they  reciprocally  unite.  They  tie  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppression  in 
the  rich  :  protect  the  weak  against  the  encroach 
ments  of  the  powerful,  and  dfkw  their  saoree 
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ihclter  round  all  that  u  dear  in  domestic,  or 
valuable  in  aocial  life.    They  are  the  truest  i 
guardians  of  the  dij;nity  of  Uie  throne,  and  the  | 
only  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

On  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  rcveU> 
tion  (where  revelation  is   known)  all  human 
laws  ought  to  depend.    That  a  rule  uf  civil  con. 
duct  should  be  prescribed  to  man,  by  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  is  made  necessary  by  naturo, 
as  well  as  sanctioned  by  revelation.    Were  ina.ii 
an  insulated  being,  the  law  of  nature,  and  oi' 
revelation,  would  suffice  for  him ;  but,  for  ^e^re. 
gate  man,  something  more  than  even  municipal 
laws   becomes   renuisite.     Divided    as    lnunan 
beings  arc,  into  separate  ntatofl,  and   Driciities, 
connected  among  them^fclvcs,  but  disconnt'Cted 
with  other  states,  each  requires  with  relation  to 
ih  :  other,  certain  general  ruloH,  called  the  law 
of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs  respect,  i 
in;r  itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which  are  suited  { 
to   t'leir  own    particular   exigencies.     On   the  i 
whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness  ! 
and  fear  impeU  inan  to  seek  the  protection,  and  , 
the  blessing  of  laws,  so  from  the  experience  of  j 
that  protection,  and  the  sense  of  tiiat  blcsMingr,  | 
his  reason  derives  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  desire  their  perpetuation  ;  and  his  providential 
destiny  becfimes  his  choice. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  truly  estimate  the 
value  of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
misery  of  that  state  of  nature  in  which  there 
khould  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strongest ;  no 
judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish  wrong  ; 
to  redress  suiTLTing,  or  to  repel  injury  ;  to  pro. 
t'?ct  the  weak,  or  lo  control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prev:il'.>nce  of  a  false,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egvpt  in  particular  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
dour* tor  sf>  loniEr  u  period,  and  afterwards  sunk 
into  such  abject  depression,  the  causes  of  both 
are  obvious.  The  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
proverbial  for  their  wisdom.  It  has  nut  escaped 
^everu]  christiin  histoiians  that  it  was  the  hu. 
fn.i!i  praise  4»t'  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
Ie2i»;!it'«r  offJoH's own  |)0ople,  that A«  was  tkilled 
in  aU  I'itt  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  And  it 
•.va**  iiie-int  to  confer  an  high  eulogmm  on  the 
wisrxt  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom 
ecliiiscd  that  of  Eifvpt. 

The  l.iws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  th.it  they  punished  with  death  tlifise  who 
refus<;d  to  nave  the  litb  of  a  flllow-creaturc  if 
attaeke.',  when  it  was  in  their  power.  Tiie 
justice  o!* the  Egvptiiii  laws  was  so  inflexible, 
that  rh(!  kir.gs  oblitrcd  the  judt^es  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  do(>art  from  the  |>rinciplcs  of 
recti  I  nd<>,  thoofirh  even  in  obedience  ti>  the  royal 
coinrnaiid.     Thfir  respect  for  individual  virtue, 

•  Ii  i"*  lo  tie  (•b«T%-.''l  «hat  ibi^  iipi<>nfloiir  allitdpfi  to 
the  prixji-Tiiv  ariMii3  fntin  wi-te  |io|iiicil  inMiliitiunK 
men-ly  :  f^r  ilie  |»rivai"  iiior.-ii.-t  of  Rcypt  luu-l  havr;  h(irn« 
•mni-  ;ini|iiirtiiiii  lo  iiT  corrupt  iil<il.-tirv.  wtiicli  aAf^r 
wai  Is  tfcarii'*  nf  lli*  :ii'Ht  )|  -era  Iiiir  ami  pn'finttiTiMi* 
kiml  ir>r  ui!*-lrnii  \f  ■iiii-'l  tli:Tff<iie  inf«*r,  wa^  cln"ltv 
ppHtimf  witiinm  lf<*r  iii'trnlitWifMiK  t  >  havn  hn-n.  in  a 
fooil  in'saitiirt*  cultivat'il  iviili  a  vfw  tna<;:;ianiiir^  tin* 
«tat«'.  ;iii  I  III  viiii.Kinn  ofiiuMV  natural  fi'i'liiiieit.  a^uim 
the  r-t^  n  f(p.irta  R*ypt  wns  a  wi-ll  coui|isirt«*4| 
pi>liiit-  il  «<.4*i*  •%-.  aii'I  h-r  iifiM-  appnar*  t«»  hav."  bti-r. 
Ihn  ejrirl  of  iHiliffiii  ili^rf-i^iiiiii'.  In  ••inMii'Tatin;'  n-' 
iiK:ril4.  our  tl.jecl  isi  lo  pr>ive  tlw  ::Teat  inipirtancc  of 
.aws. 


and  for  that  reputation  which  follows  it,  was  %. 
high,  that  a  kind  of  moral  inquiiition  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  death  of  every  citizen,  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  life  he  had  lived,  that  his  memory 
might  be  accordingly  held  in  houour  or  detcsta. 
tion.  From  the  verdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  themselves  were  not  exempted. 

The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education  among 
them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for  qcxemm- 
MRXT  and  RELIGION.  They  had  a  law  which  as. 
silfnGd  some  employment  to  every  individual  of 
the  state.  And  though  the  genius  of  our  free 
c»nstitution  would  justly  reprobate  what  indeed 
i's  temperate  and  judicious  restraints  render 
unnecessary  among  us,  that  clause  which  di* 
rected  that  the  employment  should  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  same  family,  yet,  perhaps,  the 
severe  moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  well, 
ordered  government  of  Egypt  before  his  eyes, 
niifiht  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their  places, 
though  it  might  now  and  then  check  the  career 
of  a  lofly  genius,  was  not  a  much  less  injury  tn 
society  than  the  free  scope  which  was  afforded 
to  the  turbulent  ambition  of  every  aspiring 
spirit  in  the  Greek  democracies.  Bossuet,  who 
has,  perhaps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  these 
subjects  than  almost  any  modern,  has  prououne. 
ed  Egypt  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  political  wis. 
dom. 

What  afterwards  plunged  the  Egyptians  intr 
calamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution  on  their 
government  ?  It  was  a  departure  from  its  con. 
stitutional  principles ;  it  was  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  lJios«  venerable  laws  which  for 
nxteen  c*nturieM  had  constituted  their  glory 
and  their  happiness.  They  exchanged  the  love 
of  tht'ir  wise  domestic  institutions  rbr  the  am- 
bition ot'  siiiiduing  distant  coimtries.  One  of 
their  nmst  heroic  sovcicijjns  (as  is  not  unusual) 
was  the  instrument  of  their  misfortunes.  Sesos- 
tris  was  }M.'r;:iiiied  by  Divine  Providence  to 
diminish  ilie  true  elory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restless 
ambition  to  ext(  nd  her'territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  the  real  grandeur  of  govern, 
ing  wisely  at  home  tor  the  false  glory  of  foreign 
conquests,  which  detained  him  nine  years  in 
distant  climates.  At  a  remote  period,  the  pec 
pie,  weary  of  the  blessin£rs  they  had  so  long  en- 
joyed  under  a  simple  monarch,  weakened"  the 
royal  power,  by  dividipi;r  it  among  multiplied 
sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  lo  such 
lastiuj^  fame  7  Tiie  equity  and  strict  execution 
of  their  L.\ws.  It  was  their  sovereign  disdain 
of  falscho'Kl  in  their  public  transactions.  Their 
considering  fraud  as  the  most  deerading  of 
vicrs,  and  thus  transfusing  the  spirit  of  their 
laws  into  their  conduct  It  was  that  Ijvc  of  jus- 
tice (modern  statesmen  would  do  v/cll  to  imi- 
tttu  the  example)  which  made  tliem  ohlij^e  them, 
selves  to  commend  the  virtues  of  their  enemies 
It  was  Kucli  an  extraordinary  respect  for  educa. 
tion,  tii.it  no  sorrow  was  ever  expressed  for  youn^; 
(lersons  who  died  uninstructed.  It  wan  by  psy. 
in?  such  an  attention  to  the  cliil'irf  n  \tt  tht* 
sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  thev  wrrt- 
l»liOod  under  the  care  of  four  statesmen  wh  • 
•*xcp|led  in  ditf^irent  talent.s.  By  one  they  w.  rr 
I  iiLstructed  in  the  principles  of  justice;  by  .1:1 
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ithcr  (hey  were  taught  to  subdue  sensiulity ;  by 
a  third  they  were  initiated  in  the  art  of  gorern- 
ment ;  and  by  a  fbarth  in  the  duties  of  religion. 
Plato  has  given  a  beautitbl  sketch  of  this  aC' 
oomplished  and  sublime  education. 

It  will  Be  found  that  nearly  the  same  causes 
wrhich  forwarded  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  contributed 
lo  destroy  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of  those  funda- 
mantal  principles  of  legislation  and  morals  to 
which  it  had  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosper i- 
ty  and  grandeur. 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  human 
laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection 
inseparably  bound  up  with  all  human  things. 
Let  us  beware,  however,  of  those  innovators 
who,  instead  of  carefully  improving  and  vigour- 
ously  executing  those  laws  Which  are  already 
established,  adopt  no  remedies  short  of  destruC' 
tiott ;  tolerate  no  improvement  short  of  creation ; 
wiio  are  carried  away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  vi- 
sionary perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where 
be  found  to  exist,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  projects  of  men  who  disdain  to  avail  them- 
•elves  of  ancient  experience  and  progressive 
wisdom.  Thucydides  was  a  politician  of  another 
cast ;  for  ho  declared,  that  even  indifferent  laws, 
vigilantly  executed,  were  superior  to  the  best 
that  were  not  properly  obeyed.  Those  modern 
reformists,  who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the 
Greek  republics,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
deliberation,  the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  <of  the  Athenian  legislation  intro- 
daced  his  laws.  Instead  of  those  sudden  and 
Jistantaneous  constitutions  we  have  witnessed, 
which,  disdaining  the  (dow  growth  of  moral 
■urths,  have  started  at  once,  full  grown,  from  the 
brain  of  the  projector,  and  were  as  suddenly 
superseded  as  rapidly  produced ;  Solon  would 
:iot  suffer  a  single  law  to  be  determined  on  and 
accepted  till  the  first  charm  of  novelty  was  past, 
and  the  first  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled. 
tVhat  would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say 
to  that  reverence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example,  cus> 
torn,  law,  prescription  7  This  sage  people  con- 
sidered every  political  novelty  with  a  jealousy 
equal  to  the  admiration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  new  school.  Trial,  proof,  experience, 
fvas  the  slow  criterion  by  which  they  ventured 
to  decido  on  the  excellence  of  any  institution. 
While,  to  tho  licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is 
Ignorance,  custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intole- 
rance, laws  are  chains.  But  the  (^nd  has  cor. 
responded  with  the  beginnins:.  'i'heir  *  baseless 
^brics'  have  fallen  to  piects  befure  they  were 
veil  reared  ;  and  have  expof^cd  their  superficial, 
tmi  sefflsofficient  builders,  to  the  just  derision 
<f  mankit^. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Greece, 


WmcN  wo  C4>iitemplate  Greece,  and  especially 
when  we  fix  our  eyes  on  Athens,  our  admiration 
0  8tron|rly,  I  had  almost  said,  is  irresistibly  ex- 
cited, in  reflecting,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot 
coQoentrated  within  itself  whatever  is  great  and 


I  eminent  in  almost  every  point  of  view ;  whatever 
confers  distinction  on  the  human  intellect;  what- 
ever  is  calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  commu. 
nicate  delight  Atliens  was  the  pure  well-head 
of  poetry : 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of 
eloquence. 

To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learning, 
tho  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  polite, 
ness,  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a  splendid 
distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief,  when 
tho  very  renown  attending  such  brilliant  advan. 
tages  becomes  the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  other 
countries  the  depraved  manners  by  which  these 
pre-e  m  inent  advantages  are  accom  pan  ied .  This 
was  confessedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect 
to  Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country  con. 
tributes,  by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the  state  which 
conquered  her,  she  amply  revenges  herself. 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  not 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequences. 
The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did  not  cease 
with  the  corruptions  which  they  engendered  at 
Rome.  There  is  still  serious  danger,  lest,  while 
the  ardent  and  high  spirited  young  reader  con 
templates  Greece  only  through  the  splendid  me- 
dium of  her  heroes  and  her  artists,  her  poets  and 
her  orators ;  while  his  imagination  is  fired  with 
the  glories  of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimes, 
by  which  Athens,  the  famous  seat  of  arts  and 
of  letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  (allowing  for  change  of  circumstances) 
with  something  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed 
Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  passing  the  Hydas. 
pes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  *  O  Atheni- 
ans !  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I  ex. 
pose  myself,  for  the  sake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you!' 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  constitution  ;  in  the  very 
spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  which  Solon 
could  not  restrain,  nor  the  ablest  of  his  successors 
control.  The  great  founder  of  their  legislation 
felt  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  when  he  declared,  *  that  ho 
had  not  given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
which  they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  esta- 
blishment of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  hi^ 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  thosf> 
guards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduouf^ 
in  providing  and  multiplying.  Knowing  him- 
self to  be  incapable  of  setting  aside  the  populai 
power,  his  attention  was  directed  to  divest  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  its  mischiefs,  by  the  en- 
trenchments  that  he  strove  to  cast  about  it.  His 
sagacious  mind  anticipated  tho  ill  effects  of  that 
republican  restlessness,  that  at  length  completely 
overturned  the  state  which  it  had  so  oflen  mi 
naced,  and  so  constantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled   govern  moiit,  which  left  U,r 
country  perpetually  cxptwcd   to  the   tyranny  o: 
the  foiv,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many,  was 
never  bound  together  by  any  principle  of  union. 
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by  tny  bond  of  interest,  common  to  the  whole 
community,  except  when  the  ^neral  dangler, 
for  a  time,  annihilated  the  distinction  of  separate 
interests.  The  restraint  of  laws  was  feeble ;  the 
laws  themselves  were  ot\en  contradictory;  oflen 
ill  administered;  popular  intiij^ues,  and  tumultu- 
ous assemblies,  frequently  obstructing'  their  ope- 
ration. The  noblest  services  were  not  seldom 
rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile,  or  assassi- 
nation. Under  every  change,  confiscatbn  and 
proscription  were  never  at  a  stand  ;  and  the  only 
way  of  effacing  the  impression  of  any  revolution 
which  had  prcMluced  these  outrages,  was  to  pro- 
mote a  new  one,  which  engendered  in  its  turn, 
fresh  outrages,  and  improved  upon  the  antece- 
dent disorders. 

By  this  light  and  capricious  people,  acute  in 
their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  their  opinions  as 
injust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  illustrious 
patriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and  then  honoured 
with  statues;  their  heroes  were  murdered  as 
traitors,  and  tlien  reverenced  as  gods.  This 
wanton  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash  injustice, 
and  fruitless  repentance,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  incon- 
stant in  their  ycry  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
between  irretrievable  crimes  and  ineffectual  re. 
grets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just 
a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  in- 
•considerable  cause  of  the  public  disorders.  And 
to  that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  one 
principal  source  of  her  disorders ' 

Those  ancients,  whfwc  reti»tless  eloquenes 
Wielded  at  will  tho  fi<>rcii  Democracy, 
Bhook  th*  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Grseee 
To  MaeedoB  and  Artaxerxes*  throne. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  infloenca  this 
talent  gave  to  the  popular  l«ulers,  and  what  a 
powerful  engine  their  demagogues  possessed,  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  who 
composed  their  popular  assemblies;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  characterof  those  crowds,  on  whom 
thia  Btrirring  eloquence  was  exercised,  and  re. 
member  that  their  opinion  decided  on  the  fate 
of  the  country :  all  this  will  contribute  to  ac 
count  for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  pub- 
lie  commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why  that 
rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre 
CO  the  country,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ooDstitution,  frequently  the  instrument  of  con. 
Tolsin^it 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  the  Greek 
repablica,  aeemed  without  scruple  to  oppress 
their  inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  common- 
\j  exerted  the  same  hostile  spirit  of  resentment 
against  their  leaders.^ — Competition,  circumven. 
tion,  litigation,  every  artifice  of  private  fraud, 
every  stratagem  of  personal  injustice,  filled  up 
the  short  intervals  of  foreign  wan  and  public 
eootestfl.  How  strikingly  is  St  Paul*s  definition 
of  that  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Athe. 
nians  which  led  them  to  pass  the  day  only  *  to 
bear  or  teU  some  new  thing,*  illustrated  by  Plu- 
tarch*s  relation  of  the  illiterate  citizen,  who  voted 
Ariitides  to  the  punishment  of  the  Ostracism  ! 


When  thife  gr^at  man  questioned  his  accuser, 
whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him  ?  He 
replied,  so  far  from  it,  that  he  did  not  even  know 
him,  only  he  was  quite  wearied  out  with  hearing 
him  every  where  called  Uie  jutt.  Besides  that 
spirit  of  envy  which  is  peculiarly  alive  in  de- 
mocracies, to  have  heard  this  excellent  per- 
son calumniated  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
novelty,  and  have  enabled  him,  to  *  tell  a  new 
thing.' 

That  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diversioiis 
which  led  the  Athenians  not  cmly  to  apply  part 
of  the  public  moTJty  to  the  support  of  the  thea- 
tres,  snd  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  popa 
lace,  -but  also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert 
this  fund  to  any  other  service,  even  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  state,  so  sacred  was  this  application 
of  it  deemed  was  another  concurrent  cause  of 
the  profligacy  of  public  manners.*  The  abuses 
to  which  this  universal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idleness  led ;  the  licentiousness  of  that  purely 
democratic  spirit,  which  made  the  lowest  classes 
claim  as  a  right  to  partake  in  the  diversions  of 
the  highest;  the  pernicious  pntductions  of  some 
of  the  comic  poets ;  the  unbounded  license  in- 
troduced by  the  mask ;  the  voluptuousness  of 
their  music,  whoee  extraordinary  effects  it  would 
be  impossible  to  believe,  were  they  not  confirm* 
ed  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  :  all  these 
ccmcurring  circumstances  induced  adepravatioo 
of  morals  of  which  less  enlightened  countries 
do  not  often  present  an  example.  The  profane 
and  impure  Aristophanes  was  almost  adored, 
while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not  only  procured 
him  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet,  by  making  the 
philoeopher  contemptible  to  the  populace,  paved 
the  way  to  hb  unjust  sentence  by  tlie  judges^ 
Nsy,  perhaps  the  delight  which  the  Athenians 
took  in  the  impious  and  offensively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught  by 
Plato  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  kad  once 
gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes  continued  to 
thunder  in  their  ears.  Their  rage  for  sensual 
pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for  the  pro- 
jects of  Philip,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge,  that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noble 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  and  po- 
rity,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christisn  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality,  and  even  piety, 
been  so  generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrioU 
compositions  as  in  what. 


*  Periclcf,  not  bcins  rich  enough  to  rapplant  bis  < 

petitor  by  acts  of  libprality.  procured  this  law  with 
a  view  to  make  his  court  to  the  people.  He  scniplnl 
not,  in  order  to  secure  their  attacnnnent  to  his  perwji 
and  fovemment,  by  thus  '  buying  them  with  their  own 
money,*  effectually  to  promote  their  natural  levity  and 
idleness,  and  to  corrupt  their  morals.— The  rulers  of  a 
neiirhbourin);  nation  have  been  too  skilful  adepts  in  the 
art  of  corruption,  not  to  admire  and  eagerly  adopt  sn 
example  so  suited  to  their  politic&l  circumstances,  and 
so  congenial  to  their  national  frivolity.  Aotordinnly, 
an  unexampled  multitude  of  theatres  have  been  opened, 
and  in  order  to  allay  the  discontents  of  the  lower  class 
at  the  cxpenne  of  their  time  and  morals,  the  price  of 
t\wf**  divnrvions  haii  boon  reduced  so  low  as  almost  to 
emulate  the  grstuiton*  admivinn  of  the  Athenian  po 
pulaos. 
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-her  lofty  grave  tracediana  tang ht 


In  cliorua,  or  iambic,  teachert  belt 
Of  moral  prudence. 

Yet,  in  paying  a  jiut  and  warm  tribate  to  the 
moral  excellenciea  of  these  sublime  dramatists, 
JB  not  an  answer  provided  to  that  lonjir  agitated 
question.  Whether  the  stage  can  be  indeed  made 
a  school  of  morals  7  No  question  had  ever  a 
&irer  chance  for  decision  than  was  here  afibrd- 
ed.  If  it  be  allowed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
profligate  city  than  Athens ;  if  it  be  equally  in- 
disputable  that  never  country  possessed  more 
unexceptionable  dramatic  poets  than  Ektchylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  if  the  same  city  thus 
it  once  produced  the  best  physicians  and  the 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result?  Do  the 
Athenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or  condi- 
tion of  citizens  were  actually  reformed  by  con- 
stantly frf'qur/iting,  we  had  almost  said,  by  con- 
stantly living  in  the  theatre  7 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condemns  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  too  just  a  Judgment  to  censure  either 
the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or  the  good  taste  of 
the  people  who  admired  them.  But  he  blames 
them  for  that  excessive  passion  fur  diversions, 
'  which,'  says  he,  *  by  setting  up  a  new  object 
of  attachment,  had  nearly  exting4]ished  public 
virtue,  and  made  them  more  anxious  about  the 
fiite  of  a  play  than  about  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try.'* 

Such  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tors, and  poets  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame ! 
Such  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  edu- 
cated youth  are  taught  to  feel  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  !  Such  are  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  excited  the  envy,  and  Dardy  furnish- 
ed the  model  to  the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic 
politicians  of  our  age  !  Madly  to  eloqr  in  the 
dream  of  liberty,  and  to  be  in  fact  the  victim  of 
changing  tyrams,  but  unchanging  tyranny.  This 
was  the  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens. — This  is 
the  object  of  reverence,  eulogy,  and  imitation  to 
a  large  portion  of  modem  Europe  ! 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  of  art  in  Athens,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  of 
her  government,  and  the  licentiousness  of  her 
[norals, — will  it  be  thought  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  unparalleled  combination  of  talents,  which 
delighted  and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world? 
If  we  allow  that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so 
wide,  and  descended  so  low,  that  every  indivi- 
doal  of  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  been 
triumphantly  as8erted,t  be  a  just  critic  of  dra- 
matic  composition  ?  That  the  ear  of  the  popu- 
lace  was  so  nicely  tuned  and  so  refined  a  judge 
of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  than  an  Attic 
herb-woman  could  detect  the  provincial  accent 
of  a  learned  philosopher?  Is  it  even  a  sufficient 
compensation,  exquisite  as  we  allow  the  grati- 
fieation  to  have  been,  that  the  spectator  might 
range  among  the  statues  of  Lysippus,  or  the 
oietnres  of  Apelles,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still 
.nore  intellectual  luxury  of  listening  tc  an  ora- 
Uon  of  Demosthenes,  of  a  scene  of  Euripides, — 

*  See  Wortley  Montague,  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  An* 
desl  Repablies. 

t  See  an  elegant  paper  in  tUe  Adventurer,  in  which 
asBs  of  these  trimniHis  of  Athens  are  asserted. 


while  the  rulers  of  so  accompTished  a  people 
were  in  general  dissolute,  tyrannical,  oppressive 
and  unjust ;  and  the  people  themselves  univer 
sally  sunk  into  the  most  degraded  state  of  man. 
ners ;  immersed  in  the  last  excess  of  effeminacy; 
debased  by  the  most  excessive  sensuality,  fraud, 
idleness,  avarice,  gaming,  and  debauchery  ? 

.  If  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and  the 
feelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual  appear, 
ance  of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aristides,  a 
Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophon ;  yet 
these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  less  to  re- 
trieve the  Athenian  character,  by  their  solitary 
lustre,  or  even  by  their  confluent  radiance,  than 
to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace,  by  the  atrocioof 
injustice  with  which  these  bright  lumina<^ 
lies  were  treated  by  their  country.  The  eulo- 
gium  of  the  citizen  is  the  satire  of  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  became 
powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  the  energy 
of  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her  character, 
and  that  this  very  greatness,  power,  and  riches, 
have  a  natural  bias  towards  corruption ;  that 
while  they  happily  tend  to  produce  and  nourish 
those  arts,  which  in  their  just  measure  are  the 
best  embellishments  of  a  nation  ;  yet  carried  to 
excess,  and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  it;  that  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  very  refine- 
ment in  politeness,  and  her  devotedness  to  the 
arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own  ruin,:— but 
by  the  transplantation  of  those  arts,  encumbered 
with  those  vices,  ultimately  contributed  to  ruin 
Rome  also.  While  we  take  this  retrospect,  we, 
of  this  highly  favoured  land,  may  receive  an  aw- 
ful admonition ;  we  may  make  a  most  instruc- 
tive comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
spect  to  a  neighbourin^r  nation, — a  nation  which, 
under  the  rapidly-shifting  form  of  every  mode 
of  government,  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the 
royal  tyranny  was  comparative  freedom  ; — and 
now  again,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  change- 
ful drama,  to  the  heavy  subjugation  of  military 
despotism,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
childish  admiration,  of  passionate  fondness,  and 
servile  imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  to  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them 
the  greatest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by 
the  assimilation  with  her  manners,  and  most  to 
lose  by  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  Providence  and  un- 
deserved mercies  of  God,  we  have  withstood  the 
flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  lot  us,  taking 
warning  from  the  resemblance  above  pointed 
out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace,  servilely  to  adopt  her  language,  habits, 
manners,  and  corruptions.  For  now  to  fil-  up 
the  measure  of  our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her 
statues,  not  the  fruits  of  her  own  genius — for 
here  the  comparison  with  Athens  fails-— but  the 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of  her 
injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our  curi- 
osity, and  new  attractions  to  our  admiration,  are 
in  danger  of  fatally  and  finally  accomplishing 
the  resemblance.    May  the  omen  be  averted! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  we  may 
derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated, 
more  especially  as  it  it  a  fiict  little  relished  bj 
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many  of  oar  more  refined  wits  and  politiciauK, —  |  C'.iririiianity  has  had  trcVpendently  of  ita  inflo. 
we  mean  the  error  of  ancribinfir  to  arln,  tu  htera-  j  fna  over  its  real  t^ Varies)  io  improvinv  and 


ture,  and  to  politeneas,  that  power  of  aofleninjEf 
and  correcting  the  human  heart,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  exclusive    prerogative  of  religiotu 
Really  to  mend  the  heart,  and  purify  the  prin- 
ciple, if  a  deeper  work  than  the  most  finislied 
cultivation  of  the  taite  has  ever  been  able  to  ef- 
fect   The  polished  Athenians  were  among  the 
m'Mt  unjust  of  mankind  in  their  national  acts, 
and  the  most  cniel  towards  their  allies.     They 
remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency  of  acting  in 
a  hody^  to  lesfvin  each  man*s  individual  consci- 
ousness  of  guilt  or  cruelly.     This  polite  people, 
in  their  political  capacity,  committed,  without 
pcrupio,  actions  of  almost  unparalleled  barbarity. 
Every  reflecting  clara  of  Dritisb  and  especi- 
ally of  Christian  readers  will  not  fail  to  peruse 
the  annals  of  this  admired  republic  with  senti- 
ments of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  vast 
superiority  of  our  own  i  rif»n;;I,  civil,  social,  mo- 
ral, and  religious  blcxMniifs.    .And  they  may  en- 
rich the  catalogue  wilii  ti:at  one  additional  ad- 
vantage, which  XenoptK>n  thought  was  all  that 
Athens  wanted,  and  which  we  [possess — We  are 
an  leland.*     The  sound  and  sober   politician 
will  see  most  strongly  illustrated,  in  the  evils 
of  the  Athenian  state  (though  dissimilar  in  some 
respects  from  mtKlern  democracy)  the  blessings 
of  our  representative  government,  and  of  our 
deliverance  from   any  approvmation   towards 
liiat  mob  government,  to  which  universal  suf. 
frage  would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

The  delicate  arid  refined 
voured  country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of 
thankfuIiiOSH,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with 
the  deifra'jod  state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages 
of  (vnece.  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour, 
and  obscurity  ;  excluded  from  rational  inter- 
course ;  debarred  from  every  species  of  into], 
•ectual  improvement  or  innocent  enjoyment ; 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  re- 
spect or  esteem ;  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
servile  agent,  not  the  endeared  companion. 
Their  depressed  stato  was,  in  some  measure, 
confirmed  by  illiberal  legal  institutions;  and 
their  native  genius  was  systematically  restrain- 
ed from  rising  above  one  degraded  level.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  the  viriuoue  part  oC  the  sex.  We 
iorbear  to  oppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the  pro- 
fligate  renown  to  which  the  bold  pretensions  of 
daring  vice  elevated  mercenary  beauty ;  nor 
would  we  glance  at  the  impure  topic,  but  to  re- 
mind  our  amiable  country  women,  that  immo- 
desty  in  dress,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties  of 
domestic  life,  a  boundless  appetite  for  pleasure, 
uid  a  misapplied  devotion  to  the  arts,  were 
among  the  steps  which  I^'d  to  this  systematic 
profession  of  shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the 
•sUblisbmentof  thoee  countenanced  corruptions 
which  raised  the  more  celebrated,  but  infamous, 
Athenian  women 


elevating  the  general  standard  of  morals,  m  ai 
considerably  to  rectify  and  raise  the  conduct 
of  those  uho  arc  not  directly  artuated  by  its 
principles.  And,  kflly,  loHay  nothing  of  a  pure 
church  cstiblishmcnt,  xo  diametricallv  the  re- 
verse  ofti'iedeiilorbhiy  blind  and  ignorant  rites 
of  Athenian  wortfiiip,* — who  can  contemplate, 
without  tJiankful  Iteart,  that  large  infusi<ni  of 
Ciiristianity  into  our  national  laws,  which  has 
set  them  mt  infinitely  above  all  comparisoa 
with  the  admired  codes  of  Lycurgos  and  of 
Solon? 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Rome. 


Ip  the  Romans  from  being  a  handful  of  ban 
ditti,  rendered  tliemselves  in  a  short  period  lords 
of  the  univerMe  ; — if  Rome,  from  being  an  ordi- 
nary  town  in  Italy,  became  foremost  in  geniot 
and  in  arms,  and  at  length  unrivalled  in  impe- 
rial magnificence  -,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  foundations  of  this  greatness  were  laid  ia 
some  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  that  rcpub 
lie.  The  personal  frugality  of  her  citizens ;  the 
remarkable  simplicity  of  their  manners;  the 
habit  of  transferring  from  thernselves  to  th» 
state  all  pretensions  to  external  consequence  an< 
splendour ;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  tht 
female  of  our  fi-    striking  impartiality  of  their  execution ;    thai 

inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  them,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little  was  th4 
doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among  them 
to  inflict  (penalties  on  thoc»c  citizens  who  even 
conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by  valour ;  that 
vigilant  attention  to  private  morals  which  the 
establishment  of  a  censorship  secured,  and  that 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  Ranie  time  sup- 
ported by  her  political  constitution. — These 
causes  w<:rc  lh«  true  origin  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness. Tnid  ivas  the  pedestal  on  which  her  co- 
lossal (lower  was  erected ;  and  though  she  re- 
mained mistress  of  the  world,  even  at  a  time 
when  these  virtues  bad  begun  to  decline,  the 
first  impulse  not  having  ceued  to  operate,  yet  a 
discerning  eye  might  even  then  perceive  her 
growing  internal  weakness,  and  might  antici^ 
pate  her  final  dissolution. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  been  much 
too  highly  panegyrised.  The  Romans,  had,  in 
deed,  a  public  feeling,  to  which  every  kind  of 
private  affection  gave  way  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  cm 
the  credit  of  their  sacrificing  their  individual 
intereste  to  the  national  cause,  that  they  ac 
quired  so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remarJk,  that  the 
grand  fundamenUl  principle  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics (and  thongh  it  was  still  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  Grecian,  it  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  case  with  republican  Rome)  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  even 
•rtimate  public  good  or  private  happiness  will .  opposite  to  it     In  the  former  the  pMie  was 
•ojfully  acknowledge  the  visible  effect  which  -every  thing;  the  righte,  the  comforts,  the  ver? 
^  Ois  Moatssquieu  Esprit  des  Loiz.  vol.  U.  p.  3.        I  *  AeU  of  tlie  Apostles,  cb.  xvU. 


To  that  bad  emiaenee. 


Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how  to 

^? m  S««  ■  •-!  •  •!■ 
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Mcistencc  of  tndividuali,  vrere  as  nothing.  With 
Its,  happily  the  case  'u  Terj  different,  nay  even 
exactly    the    reverse.    The   woll-bcing   of  the 
whole  coniniunity  is  provided  for,  by  effectually 
secarin^^  the  rights,  the  safety,  the  comf  )rt8  of 
every   individual.    Among    the    ancients,   the 
gnwsest  acts  of  injustice  against  private  persons 
were  continually  perpetrated  and  wore  regarded 
as  beneath  account,  when  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  will,  the  interests,  tlie  aggrandizement, 
the  glory  o€  the  state.     In  our  happier  country, 
not  the  meanest  subject  can  be  injured  in  his 
person  or  his  possessions.     The  little  stock  of 
the  artisan,  tho  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
is  secured  to  him  by  the  universal  superintend. 
&nce,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the  public 
force.     The  state  is  justly  considered  as  made 
up  of  an  aggregate  of  partinular  families ;  and 
it  is  by  (tectiring  the  well  being  of  each,  that  all 
we  preserved  in  prosperity.     We  could  delight 
to  descant  largely  on  this  topic ;  and  surely  the 
contemplation  could  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of 
Britons  with  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
their  bleseings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
that  constitution,  which  conveys  and  secures  to 
Them  Uie  enjoyment  of  such  unequalled  happ'u 
Defs!  But  we  dare  not  expatiate  in  so  wide  a 
licld.     Let  us,  however,  remark  the  degree   in 
which  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
transfused  into  our  political  system.     As  it  was 
Oie  glory  of  our  religion  to  taJce  the  poor  under 
ner  instroction,  and  to  administer  her  consola- 
tions to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our 
coistitution  that  she  considers  not  as  below  her 
etre,  tlfe  seats  of  humble  but  honest  industry  ; 
the  peaceful  dwellings,  and  quiet  employments 
of  the  lover  of  domestic  comfort. 

Again — ^This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
favourable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  congenial  with 
religion,  and  conducive  to  happiness.  It  checks 
that  spirit  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  is 
10  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  re- 
pablica  towards  all  other  nations.  It  tends  to 
diffuse  a  general  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
continual  reference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and 
oar  own  consequent  obligations ;  in  short,  a  con- 
(inual  reference  to  the  real  rights  of  man ;  a 
term  which,  though  so  shamefully  abused,  and 
converted  into  a  watch-word  of  riot  and  rebel- 
lion, yet,  truly  and  properly  understood,  is  of 
<ound  meaning  and  constant  application.  By 
princee  especially,  these  rights  should  ever  be 
kept  in  remembrance.  They  were,  indeed, 
never  so  well  secured,  as  by  that  excellent  in- 
junction of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  have  them  to  do  to  us.  And  to 
which  the  apoetle's  brief,  but  comprehensive 
directions,  form  an  admirable  commentary; 
Honour  all  men — Love  your  brethren — Fear  God 
"Honour  the  king. 

But  to  return  to  the  Romans  ;  their  very  pa- 
triotism, by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  univer- 
sal empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being  no 
less  fatal  to  the  morals,  than  to  the  greatness 
of  the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  public  spirit 
pirtly  originated  in  the  necessities  of  their 
fituation.  They  were  a  little  state,  surrounded 
ky  a  moltitnde  of  other  little  states,  and  they 
had  no  aafety  but  In  union.  *  Necessity  first 
roused  the  genius  of  war,  and  the  habits  of  ex- 


perienced and  successful  valour  kept  him  awake 
The  love  of  wealth  and  power,  in  latter  ages, 
carried  on  what  original  bravery  had  begun; 
till,  in  tho  nnaroidabln  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  long 
rearing.'* 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  naturally 
calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit,  and  to 
produce  their  union.     Having  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  the  small  rival  powers, 
and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  by  the 
designation  of  Providence,  having  become  the 
predominating  power  in  Italy,  they  proceeded 
to  add  conquest   to  conquest,  making   in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  wars  evidently 
the  most  unjust     Yet  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  occupation  which  progressive  conquests 
found  for  the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar 
hardiness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served 
to  retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  and  faction. 
That  public  spirit  which  might  be  justified  when 
it  applied  itself  to  wars  of  self-defence,  became 
by  degrees  little  better  than  the  principle  of  a 
hand  of  robbers  on  a  great  scale ;  at  the  best,  of 
honourable   robbers,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-operate  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is  obtained. 
This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  to 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion remaining,  and  so  long  as  any  sense  was 
lefl  to  foreign  danger.     Even  in  the  midst  of 
unlawful  and  unreKnting  war,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancient  virtues 
were  still  assiduously  cultivated  ;  the  laws  were 
still  had  in  reverence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt 
polytheism,  and  of  many  and  great  defects  u 
the  morality  and  tho  constitution  of  Rome,  this 
was  the  salt  which,  for  a  time,  preserved   her. 
The  firmness  of  character,  and   deep  political 
sagacity  of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne  an 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That  foreseeing 
wisdom,   that    penetrating    policy,   which  led 
Montesquieu  to  observe,  that  they   conquered 
the  world  by  maxims  and  princifies,  seem  in 
reality,  to  havo  insured   the  success  of  their 
conquests,  almost  more  than  their  high  national 
valour,  and  their  bold  spirit  of  enter  prize. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged  Rome 
into  tho  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
blotted  her  out  from  among  the  nations  7  It  was 
her  renouncing  those  maxims  and  prineijUes.  It 
was  her  departure  from  every  virtuous  and  self- 
denying  habit.  It  was  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  private  morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of 
luxury  for  temperance,  and  of  a  moan  and  nar- 
row selfishness  for  public  spirit  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  principles  of 
government,  even  while  the  forms  of  that  govern* 
ment  were  retained.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  philosophy  more  favourable  to  sensuality 
it  was  the  importation,  by  her  Asiatic  procon> 
suls,  of  every  luxury  which  could  pamper  that 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  short,  the  evils,  result- 
ing from  those  two  passions  whiah  monopolised 
their  souls,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of 
gold. — These  passions  oj>cratcd  on  each  other,  as 

•  Carlo  IX'iiii:n  on  ihf?  anciont  Rcpiihlics  ofUaljr 
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cause  and  efiect,  action  and  reaction  ;  and  pro- 
duced  that  rapid  corruption  which  Sallust  de- 
scribe* with  ao  much  spirit — Mores  majorum 
non  paulatim  ut  antea,  sed  torrentis  modo  pre- 
cipitatL  Profligacy,  venality,  peculation,  op- 
prcMsion,  succeed  to  that  simplicity,  patriotism, 
and  high-minded  disinterestedness,  on  which 
this  nation  had  once  so  much  valued  itself,  and 
which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
So  that  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  seve- 
rity of  manners,  and  iiome  in  the  last  period 
of  h^r  freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrattt  than 
will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  countries. 

I^his  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in- 
stances to  the  sbamelessness  of  a  Verres,  or  the 
piofligacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  general  practice 
of  avowed  corruption  and  systematic  venality. 
By  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  tlie  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spoils  brouirht  home  from  the  con- 
quered nations  corrupted  thic  conquerors ;  and  at 
length  compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly 
before  her  enemies,  and  to  b<>w  down  her  head 
under  the  most  intolerable  domestic  yoke. 
Rome  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint 
struggle  for  liberty  aflcr  the  death  of  Cssar, 
than  Greece  afler  that  of  Alexander,  though  to 
each  tlie  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  had  virtue  enough  lef\  to  de«erve,  or 
even  to  desire  to  be  free.  The  wisdom  ofCtto 
should,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  have  discovered 
this :  and  it  should  have  spared  him  the  fruit 
less  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  country 
which  its  vices  had  enslaved,  and  have  preserv- 
ed him,  even  on  his  own  principles,  from  self-de- 
struction. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  servitude 
of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretorian  bands, 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  both  the 
Romans  and  the  emperors.  These  Pretorian 
bands  presented  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
3f  good  emperors,  some  of  whom  they  destroy- 
ed for  attempting  to  reform  them ;  and  of  the 
bad  emperors  they  were  the  electors. 

In  perusing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
other  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, should  be  carefully  shown ;  the  tendency 
of  private  vices  to  produce  factions,  and  the 
tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  liberty ;  a 
spirit  of^dissension,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals,  being  in  all  states,  the  most  deadly,  and, 
indeed,  the  inseparable  symptoms  of  expiring 
freedom.  The  no  less  baneful  influence  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  case  of  the  many  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded, 
■bould  be  clearly  pointed  out. 

It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace 
the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  secession  of  ter- 
ritory, losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  in  ex- 
pension ;  furnishing  a  lasting  example  to  future 
empires,  who  trust  too  much  for  the  stability  of 
their  greatness  to  the  deceitful  splendour  of 
remote  acquisition,  and  the  precarious  support 
of  distant  colonial  attachment. 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress,  and,  gra- 
dually  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  to  its  eflTcct  in  taking  away  that  re- 
ference for  the  gods,  which  awne  oould  pre- 


serve  that  o'et-p  Ncnse  of  the  sanctity  of  oathc 
for  whicii  Rome,  in  her  better  days,  had  been 
so  distinguished.  She  had  originally  establish 
ed  her  political  system  on  this  fear  of  the  god« ; 
and  the  people  continued,  as  appears  from  Livy, 
to  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion*  (such  u 
it  was)  more  pcrupulously  than  any  otJicr  an- 
cient nation.  The  most  amiable  of  the  Roman 
patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  success  and 
grandeur  of  his  country  to  their  conviction, 
*  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Divine  Power,*t 
and  Polybius,  speaking  merely  as  a  politician, 
accuses  some,  in  his  age,  of  rashness  and  absur- 
dity, for  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  of 
the  gods ;  declaring,  that  what  others  field  to 
be  an  object  of  disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the 
very  thing  by  which  the  republic  was  sustained. 
He  illustrates  his  position  by  adducing  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which«  from 
its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  had  no 
sense  of  religion  left,  and  consequently  no  reve- 
rence for  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  which  the 
other  retained  in  its  full  force.  *  If  among  thr 
Greeks,*  says  he,  *•  a  single  talent  only  be  in- 
trusted  to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten 
written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  tiiem  with  integrity, 
— while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
and  embassies,  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  arc 
prevailed  on  by  the  tingle  obligation  of  an  oatk, 
to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.*^ 
In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold*  out  to 
IIS,  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  influences  of 
a  purer  religion !  To  guard,  especially,  against 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  needless  multiplication  of 
oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in  whicii  they  are  too 
frequently  administered  !  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  the  younger  Cato,  had  no  re- 
source lefl  against  this  prcssin;;  evil,  becauj«  it 
was  in  vsin  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  their 
guds,  and  to  revive  the  influence  of  their  religion. 
But,  if  even  the  belief  of  false  gods  had  thc 
power  of  conveying  political  and  moral  benefits, 
which  the  dark  system  of  athrism  annihilated, 
how  earnestly  should  ws  endeavour  to  remove 
and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for  the  true  re- 
ligion, by  teaching  systematically  and  seriously. 
to  our  youth,  the  divine  principles  of  that  Christi- 
anity  which,  in  better  times,  was  the  honourable 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  which  can  alone 
restore  a  due  veneration  for  the  solemnity  of 
oatlis.^ 

*  Nulla  iinquam  respublica  sanctior,  nee  tmnis  ex- 
ein|>ii«ditior  fiiit. 

t  Sen  Montague  on  tlie  Rise  and  Fall  of  ancient  Re- 
publics. 

I  Ilampton'fi  Polyhiu"!.  vol.  ii  bnok  G.  on  Iho  exccl- 
Ipncion  of  the  Roman  government. 

§  The  aiJmir.iblc  H«K)k**r  objwrvp!*.  that  even  tlie  falsest 
relifion«  were  mixed  wiili  sf>inetriith<«.  which  had  *  vciy 
notabli!  elF-ct>«.'  Sp-akiiiir  •>f  (lie  dr-rid  of  perjury  in  the 
ancient  Roinani>.  h*;  add4. '  It  wa«  lliflr  hirt  untnily  to 
attributv  no  {treat  power  to  fuliH'Bods.  ti>  (hat  they  were 
able  to  pro:«>ciite,  with  fearful  tokens  of  rh vine  revenge, 
the  wilful  violation  of  oaths  and  execribl"  Ma«phemic«, 
offertHl  by  deridera  of  religion  even  unto  thn>e  false  eorbs. 
Yet  the  rifrht  b«>lief  which  they  had.  that  to  perjury  ven- 
feancc  it  due,  waa  not  without  food  efTcct.  an  touching 
the  course  of  their  lives  who  feared  the  wilful  violatii.i 
of  oaths.*    Eodesiastical  Polity, 
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CHAP.  IX 

Characters  of  hiMtorianSf  who  toere  concerned  in 
the  transactiom  which  they  record. 

Op  the  modem  writers  of  ancient  history,  the 
Toung  reader  will  find  that  Rollint  has,  in  one 
respect,  the  decided  superiority ;  we  mean  in 
his  practice  of  intermixing  useful  reflections  on 
Brents  and  characters.  But,  we  should  strongly 
recommend  Uie  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the 
oriffinal  ancient  historians,  as  a  judicious  pre. 
eeptor  would  mlect  And,  in  reading  historians, 
or  politicians,  ancient  or  modern,  the  moA  likely 
way  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  study 
those  writers  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  they  record. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  is — Tiiuctdides, 
whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  information, 
whose  diligence  in  collecting  it,  and  whose  judg. 
ment  and  fidelity  in  recording  it,  have  obtained 
for  him  the  general  suffrage  of  the  best  judges  ; 
who  had  a  considerable  share  in  many  of  the 
(vents  which  he  records,  having  been  an  anfor- 
tanate,  though  meritorious  commander  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incompa- 
nble  hbtorian  ; — whose  chronological  accuracy 
is  derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose  ge- 
nius confers  as  much  honour,  as  his  unmerited 
szile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.    In 
popular  governmentfi,  and  in  none  perhaps  so 
maeh  as  m  those  of  Greece,  the  ill  efl^ccts  or  mis. 
management  at  home  have  been  too  frequently 
charged  on  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of 
voiles  abroad ;  and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  that  of  the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy. 
The  integrity  and   patriotism  of  Thncydides, 
however,  were  proof  against  the  ingratitude  of 
the  republic.     His  work  was  as  impartial  as  if 
Athens  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  he  de. 
Toted  the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the  com- 
position of  a  history,  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
eoontry  that  banished  him. — A  model  of  can. 
door,  he  wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a  people,  but 
for  the  world  ;  not  for  the  applause  of  his  age, 
bat  the  instruction  of  posterity.     And  though 
his  energy,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest  all 
readers  of  taste,  statesmen  will  best  know  his 
value,  and  politicians  will  look  up  to  him  as  a 
master. — ^XK?fOPHON,  the  Attic  bee,  equally  ad- 
mirable  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consi- 
dered ;  a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
pbikisopher  ;  who  carried  on  the  historic  series 
of  the  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period  at  which 
Tbncydides  discontinued  it ;  like  him  was  driven 
into  iMoishment  from  that  country,  of  which  he 
wu  80  bright  an  ornament, — 

Aad  Willi  his  exil'd  boun  enrich'd  the  world ! 

The  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
hooourable  and  more  celebrated  than  the  vie 
tories  of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is  consi. 
derfd  by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the  most  ex- 
qaifits  model  of  simplicity  and  elegance ;  and 
who  in  almost  all  the  transactions  which  he  re- 
lates, magna  parafuit. — Polybius,  trained  to  be 
a  statesman  in  the  Achean  league,  and  a  war. 
*  Ttm  writer  forbears  to  name  living  authon.  J 
Vol.  II. 


rior  at  the  conquest  of  Carthage ;  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  and  the  follower  of  Fabius ;  and  who  is 
said  to  be  more  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  wars  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 
any  other  Greek.     He  is  however,  more  authen- 
tic than  entertaining ;  and  the  votaries  of  certain 
modern  historians,  who  are  satisfied  with  an 
epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who  like  turns  of  wit 
better  than  sound  political  reflections,  and  prefer 
an  antithesis  to  truth,  will  not  justly  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Polybius,  whose  love  of  authenticity 
induced  him  to  make  several  voyages  to  the 
places  of  which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak. 
CiBSAR,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
whether  he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skill, 
fought  them  with  more  valour,  or  described 
them  with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword 
or  pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more  celerity 
and  effect ;  but,  who  will  be  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  than  to  the  statesman  ano 
soldier.     His  commentaries,  indeed,  will  bo  pe. 
ru^ed  with  less  advantage   by  the   hereditary 
successor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  settled  constitu. 
tion,  than  by  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
evils  of  civil  commotion.    Joinvillk,  whose  life 
of  his  great  master,  saint  Louiit,  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid 
earnestness  of  one,  who  saw  with  interest  what 
he  describes  with  fidelity ;  having  been  compa- 
nion to  the  king  in  the  expeditions  which  he  re« 
cords.     Philippe  de  Cominrs,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  aflairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  whose  memoirs  will  be  admired 
while  acute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  survive.     Davila,  who  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  master,  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France,  and  whose  history  of  the  civil  wars 
of  that  country  furnishes  a  variety  of  valuable 
matter ;  who  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  giving 
interest  to  details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
every  place  which  he  describes,  and  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  while  his  intimate 
knowled^  of  business,  and  of  human  nature, 
enables  him  to  unveil  with  address,  the  inyste. 
ries  of  negotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  states- 
men.    This  excellent  work  is  disgraced  by  the 
most  disgusting  panegyrics  on  the  execrable 
Catharine  di  Medici,  an  offence  against  truth 
and  virtue,  too  glaring  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
sense  of  personal  obligation.     In  consequence 
of  this  partiality,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of 
saint  Bartholomew,  as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a 
few  criminals  ;  an  execution  being  the  cool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous  deed.* 
GuiociARDiN,  a' diplomatic  historian,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  patriot ;  whose  tedious  orations  and  florid 
style  cannot  destroy  the  merit  of  his  great  work  ; 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  piety  and 
probity  of  his  own  mind.     Sully,  the  intrepid 
warrior,  the  able  financier,  the  uncorrupt  minis- 
ter,  who  generally  regulated  the  deep  designs 
of  the  consummate  statesman,  by  the  inflexible 

*  Who  ean  help  ref^rettinf;  that  the  lustra  of  one  of 
the  most  elegant  works  of  antiquity,  duintilian's  Insti- 
tution of  an  Orator,  should  be  in  a  similar  manner  tar- 
nished by  the  most  preposterous  panegyrics  on  the  em 
pcror  Domitian ! 
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rules  of  rdigfion  and  justice ;  whose  memoirs 
should  be  read  by  ministers,  to  instruct  them 
how  to  servo  kings ;  and  by  kings,  to  teach  them 
how  to  choose  ministers.    Caedinal  de  Retz, 
who  delineates  with  accuracy  and   spirit  the 
principal  actors  in  the  wars  of  tlie  Fronde,  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  chief  agent;  who 
developes  the  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  the 
skilfulness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts  which  he  un> 
folds,  yet  affecting,  while  he  portrays  the  arti. 
ficcn  of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  reverse  of 
his  real  character;  while  his  levity  in  writing 
retains  so  much  of  the  licentiousness,  and  want 
:>f  moral  and  religious  principle  of  his  former 
life,  that  he  cannot  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  whose  principles  of  judgment  and  conduct 
are  not  fixed.     Yet,  his  characters  of  the  two 
fdoious  cardinal  prime  ministers  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those,  whose  bueiuess  leads 
t.heni  to  such  studies.     The  reader  of  de  Retz 
will  find  Sequent  occasion  to  recognise  the  ho- 
mage which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay  to  reli- 
gioii  and  virtue,  while  the  abundant  corruptions 
of  popery  will  call  forth  from  every  considerate 
pro^cBtant,   devout  sensations  of  gratitude   to 
licavcn,  for  having  delivered  us  from  the  tyran. 
n-.  of  a  system,  so  favourable  to  the  production 
of  t[)c  rankest  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the 
groKscBt  superstition  in  the  people.    Templx,  the 
zeulous  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  as- 
sociate of  De  Wit  in  that  great  business  which 
was  transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 
spirit,   and   honourable   confidence  of   private 
friendship.     His  writings  give  the  clearest  in- 
sight into  the  period  and  events  of  which   he 
treats ;  and  his  easy,  though  careless  style,  and 
well-hrcd  manner,  would  come,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  under  the  description  of  what  may  be 
called  the  penteel^  did  not  his  vanity  a  little 
break  the  ciiarm.     None,  however,  except  his 
pnlitit;nl  writings,  are  meant  to  be  recommend- 
ed ;  liis  religious  opinions  being  highly  exccp- 
tionublc  and   absurd.     Yet  it  is  but  jiiKtice  to 
odfi,  tiiiit  liis  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness 
for  private  life,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
his  lastii  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  character 
intrrt'.-^tincf  and  amiable.    The  manners  painting 
Clarrnron,  (he  uhle  chancellor,  the  exemplary 
niini^!<>r,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed, 
alriioi^t  singly,  the  torrent  of  vice,  corruption, 
and  voiiality  ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  of  be- 
ii!g  ri:ligiou8  in  a  court  which  was  ashamed  of 
nothing  else ;  whom  the  cabal  hated  for  his  in- 
tegrity, and  the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  states- 
man who  might  have  had  statues  erected  to  him 
in  any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  he  lived ; 
would  have  reformed  most  other  governments 
but  that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  sup- 
ported  by  almost  any  king  but  him  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  serve.    Clarendon,  the 
faithful  biographer  of  his  own  life;  the  majestic 
and  dignified  historian  of  the  grand  rebellion ; 
whose  periods  sometimes  want  beauty,  but  never 
sense,  though  that  sense  is  oflen  wrapped  up  in 
an  involution  and  perplexity  which  a  little  oh- 
icnre  it ;  whoso  style  is  weighty  and  significant, 
Jiough  somewhat  retarded  by  ihe  state! iness  of 
ts  march,  and  encumbered  with  a  redundancy 
af  words.    'J'oact,  whose,  memoirs,  though  they 


may  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the  fa. 
mous  plenipotentiaries  with  whom  he  negotiated, 
and  on  the  haughtiness  of  the  allies  who  eoi* 
ployed  them,  are  written  with  much  good  sente, 
modesty,  and  temper.     They  present  a  striking 
reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  imperious  disturber 
of  Europe,  *  fallen  from  his  high  estate.*    lie 
who  had  been  used  to  give  his  orders  from  tiie 
banks  of  the  Fo,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagos,  ic 
seen  reduced  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  ex- 
change  the  insolence  of  triumph  for  the  hope  of 
existence.    T.wo  Dutcli  burgomasters,  haughtily 
imposing  their  own  terms  on  a  monarch  who 
had  before  filled  France  with  admiration^  and 
Europe  with  alarm.    This  reverse  must  impre« 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  does  that  of  the 
writer,  with  an  affecting  sense  of  that  controlUog 
Providence,  whicli  iImm  derides  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  tin  .bily  of  worldly  wisdom;  that 
Providence  whicii,  in  maintaining  its  character 
of  being  the  aboser  of  the  proud,  produces,  ^j 
means  at  first  sight  tlie  most  opposite,  the  ae* 
complishment  of  its  own  purposes ;  and  renders 
the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instrument 
of  its  own  humiliation.    The  difficulties  of  a  ne- 
gociator,  who  has  to  conclude  an   inglorious 
though  indispensable  treaty,  are  feelingly  de- 
scrit>cd,  as  well  as  the  too  natural,  tliough  hard 
fate  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  un- 
ibrtunnto  measure  as  that  of  being  considered 
as  tiio  iiiMirument  of  dishonour  to  his  country. 
■His  pifius  recognition  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
diff}io.^cr  of  events,  in  worthy  of  great  praise. 
The  copious  and  fluent  Buenet,  whose  diffuse, 
but  interesting  history  of  his  oum  ftines,  informs 
and  pleases;  though  the  loose  texture  of  his 
slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
in  a  newspaper;  who  saw  a  great  deal,  and 
wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  be  saw  every 
thing ;  whose  egotism  we  forgive  for  the  sake 
of  his  frankness,  and  wj^ose  mmuteness,  for  the 
sake  of  his  accuracy  ;  who,  if  ever  he  exceeds, 
it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  toleration ; 
an  excess  safe  enough  when  the  writer  is  sound- 
ly loyal,  and  unquestionably  pious ;  and  more 
especially  safe  when   the   readier   is  a   prince. 
Lady  Russel,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  ;  too  fatally  connected 
with  the  unhappy  politics  of  tlie  times ;  whose 
life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  her  faith  in 
the  divine  support,  and  of  submission  to  the  di* 
vine  will ;  and  whose  letters,  by  their  sound  and 
sober  piety,  strong  sense,  and  useful  information, 
eclipse  all  those  of  her  learned  and  distinguished 
correspondents. 


CHAP.  X. 

RefleelioM  on  History — Ancient  Htttorians. 

If,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatrUil, 
and  especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary,  even 
though  he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  for  him  not  to  range  himself  too  uniformly 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  human  mind  has 
a  strong  natural  bias  to  adopt  exclusive  attach- 
ment Perhaps  man  may  be  defined  to  be  an 
animal  that  delights  in  party.    Yet  we  are  in 
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chned  tu  believe  that  an  historian,  though  he 
may  be  partial  and  interested,  yet  if  he  be  keen 
6i;^hted  and  intcllig^ent  as  to  the  facts  of  which 
he  speaks,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness  than 
a  more  fuir  and  candid,  but  worse  informed  man; 
because  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the  de> 
gree  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partiality  and 
prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate  that  which  is 
to  be  made  for  defect  of  information.  Of  two 
OTils,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  a  prejudiced, 
bat  well  informed,  to  a  more  impartial,  but  less 
enlightened  narrator. 

When  materials  are  fresh,  they  are  more  like, 
ly  to  be  authentic  ;  but,  unfbrtunately,  when  it 
is  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  oflcn  les.s  safe  to 
employ  them.  When  the  events  are  more  re- 
mote, their  aathenticity  is  more  difficult  to  as- 
certain ;  and,  when  they  arc  near,  the  passions 
which  they  excite  are  more  apt  to  warp  the 
troth.  Thus,  what  might  be  gained  in  accuracy 
by  nearness  of  position,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 
partiality  which  that  very  position  induces. 
The  true  point  of  vision  is  attained,  when  the  eye 

i      and  the  object  are  placed  at  their  due  distance. 

^  The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  in  a  more  unimpassioned  frame  than 
perhaps,  the  author  wrotfe,  will  best  collect  the 

^      characters   from  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

I         Care  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 

I  characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  errors  ;  nor  should  the  brilliant 
qnalities  of  illustrious  men  be  suffered  to  cast 

I  a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fascinate  the 
young  reader,  as  to  excite  admiration  of  their 
very  faults.  Even  in  perusing  sacred  history^ 
we  fihould  never  extenuate,  much  less  justify, 
the  errors  of  great  characters,  but  make  them, 

I  It  once,  a  ground  for  establishing  the  doctrine 
it  general  corruption,  and  for  quickening  our 
own  vigilance.  The  weaknesses  of  the  wisest, 
and  the  errors  of  the  best,  while  they  should  be 
regarded  with  candour,  must  not  be  held  up  to 
imitation.  It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured, 
that  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander,  whose 
duposition  was  naturally  merciful,  were  not  a 
-itlle  owing  to  one  of  his  preceptors  having  been 
early  accustomed  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  and 
bis  pupil  Achilles ;  and  thus  to  have  habitually 
trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the  vices 
3f  this  ferocious  hero." 

A  prince  must  not  study  history  irierely  to 
itore  his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or 
iscuhted  events,  but  with  a  view  to  trace  the 
de^ndence  of  one  event  upon  another.  A  com- 
mon reader  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
eiploits  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently entertained  with  the  description  of  the 
riches  or  beauty  of  such  renowned  cities  as 
Carthage  or  Rome ;  but  a  prince  (who  is  also  a 
politician)  studies  history,  in  order  to  observe 
bow  ambition,  operating-  on  the  breasts  of  two 
rival  states,  led  to  one  war  afler  another  between 
these  two  states.  By  what  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  and  liie  triumph  of  the  other,  were  hastened 
or  delayed  ;  by  what  indications  the  final  catas- 
trophe might  have  been  antecedently  known,  or 
Sr  what  measures  it  might  have  been  averted, 
e  is  iotereaied  not  merely  when  a  single  event 
anses,  but  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game  ;  and 
he  is  on  this  account  anxious  to  possess  many 


inferior  circumstances,  serving  to  uuito  one 
event  with  another,  which,  to  the  or^dinary  read- 
er, appear  insignificant  and  dull.  Again  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  CsBsar,  the  rcfleciing  politi 
cian  connects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  with  the 
political  moral  state  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  patricians,  who  be. 
came  the  officers  in  Pompey*s  army  ;  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  public  spirit,  the  licentiousness 
and  venality  of  the  capital,  and  the  arts  by  which 
C89sar  had  prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were 
in  Gaul,  for  the  contention  which  he  already 
meditated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will, 
in  idea,  see  that  world  already  vanquished, 
when  he  considers  the  profound  policy  of  this 
conqueror,  who  on  being  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  by  ex- 
citing the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same  privileges 
with  the  Italians,  opened  to  himself  this  double 
advantage  : — the  disturbance  which  this  would 
occasion  in  Rome,  would  lifl  him  into  absolute 
power  ;  while  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength 
to  overthrow  his  competitor.  The  ordinary 
reader  is  satisfied  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords,  and  admires  the 
splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  her  perusal  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This  author  teaches  two 
things  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deserve  admiration,  were  it  only  for 
that  magazine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  ex- 
cellent  sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which 
he  has  recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historians  to- 
gether have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of 
the  sage  axioms  and  ban  mots  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallels — if  that  can  be 
called  a  parallel  which  brings  tc^ether  two  men 
who  have  commonly  little  or  no  resemblance, 
even  the  upright  Plutarch  exhibits  something 
too  much  of  the  partiality  lately  noticed;  the 
scale,  whenever  he  weighs  one  of  his  own  coun- 
try  men  against  a  Roman,  almost  invariably  in 
dining  to  the  Greek  side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her  a 
few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.  Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  youthful, 
and  especially,  into  female  hands,  yet  a  judi- 
cious mstructor  may  select  passages  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  a  royal  pupil.  In  truth, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  of  all  classes, 
historians,  satirists,  poets,  and  even  moralists, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objection,  whether  it  be 
Suetonius,  or  Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the 
comparatively  decorous  Virgil,  that  we  take  in 
hand ;  the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every 
considerate,  and  especially  to  every  female  read 
or,  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  Christianity 
independently  of  its  higher  ends,  for  having  so 
raised  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  mannert, 
as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  monstrous  for 
belief,  and  too  shocking  for  relation,  in  our  days, 
the  familiar  and  uncensured  incidents  of  ancient 
time.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon  force, 
though  too  oflen  with  offensive  grossness,  the 
crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their  subsequent 
miseries  and  punishments.  Tyrants  will  always 
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detest  hiftiiry,  and,  of  all  hiatorians,  they  will 
detest  Suetonius. 

An  authentic  historian  of  a  deceased  tyrant  most 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  malevolent 
cieclaimer  a^inst  royalty.  But  though  the  most 
arbitrary  prince  cannot  prevent  his  own  posthu- 
mous disgrace,  yet  an  honest  and  conscientious 
historian  will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detail, 
ing  the  vices  of  a  king,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
enumerate,  it  is  his  duty  also  carefully  to  avoid 
bringing  the  office  of  the  king  into  contempt.  And, 
while  he  is  exposing  the  individual  ertmr,  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of  his  respect  for  the  au. 
Vkority  and  station  of  him  whose  actions  truth 
compels  him  to  record  in  their  real  characters. 
The  contrary  insidious  practice  has  of  late  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  young  reader  should  be 
pat  on  his  guard  notto  simer  his  principles  to  be 
undermined  by  the  affectation  of  indignant  vir- 
tue,  mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious  liberty, 
and  factitious  morality.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Hume,  against  whose  principles  we  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  bear  our  most  decided  testimony,* 
to  allow  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
history,  he  carefully  abstains  from  the  vulgar 
error  of  always  ascribing  the  public  calamity, 
which  he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injus. 
tice  of  kings ;  but  often  attributes  it,  where  it 
is  oflen  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence  and 
insubordinatipn  of  the  people.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
on  the  contrary  side. 

But  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  de. 
light  to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  pikiblish  unqua- 
lificd  libels  on  kings  as  kings,  cast  their  eyea 
on  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  five  illustrious 
Roman  emperors,  who,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  some  of  them  from  viees,  chiefly  attri. 
butable  to  paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbro- 
ken  continuity  of  great  talents  and  great  quali- 
ties, as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  private  family  for  five  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  queen  Mary,t 
towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was  exem- 
plary. When  with  an  intention  probably  to 
sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  pre- 
sence, severely  condemned  certain  historians 
who  had  made  reflections  dishonourable  to  the 
memory  of  princes,  she  observed  that  if  the 
princes  had  given  just  ground  for  censure,  the 
authors  had  done  well  to  represent  them  fairly ; 
and  that  other  sovereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  wish, 
that  all  such  princes  would  read  Procopios,  (an 
author  too  much  addicted  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  kings,)  *  because,*  she  observed,  *  however  he 
might  have  exaggerated  the  vices  he  described, 
it  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes, 
that  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and  ■ 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their  ' 
lives.'  I 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  cha- 
racter  of  an  auUior  to  that  of  a  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  f^ood  princes  alone  should  he 
recorded  in  history;  and  that  those  of  tho 
*liciiapixi  t  lo  cliapi  viii. 


wicked  should  be  suffered  to  perish  with  thea 
crimes.*  Were  this  practice  to  be  oniversdlj 
adopted,  might  we  not  presume  to  qnestioo 
whether  even  the  illustrious  name  of  Fredtruk 
the  great  would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  present, 
of  being  carried  down  to  posterity  7 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosophers,  ami 
the  oracle  of  politicians.  Highly  valuable  for 
his  deep  and  acute  reflections,  in  which  neillier 
the  governors  nor  governed  are  spared ;  he  is  an 
I  original  and  profound  thinker,  and  is  admirable 
for  the  plenitude  of  his  images,  and  the  paucitj 
of  his  words.  His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figurei 
are  bold.  Vigour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  its 
characteristics.  He  throws  out  a  stronger  like- 
nesfl  of  a  flagitious  Roman  in  three  words,  than 
a  diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pagci. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  faithful,  occasionally,  in. 
deed,  a  too  faithful  narrator ;  but  he  is  also,  at 
the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant  reprover 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  records.  Id  a 
man  passionately  lovinr  liberty,  virtue,  and  hii 
country,  we  pardon,  while  painting  the  ruin  of 
each,  those  dark  and  sullen  shades  with  which 
he  sometimes  overcharges  the  picture.  Had 
he  delineated  happier  times,  his  tints  would  pro. 
bably  have  been  of  a  lighter  cast  If  he  ever 
deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to 
intend  it;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  rumours, 
and  his  facts  he  generally  grounds  on  the  con- 
current  testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If,  however  Tscitus  fulfils  one  of  the 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  his 
torians,  that  of  writing  without /ear,  he  does  not 
uniformly  scoomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
without  hatred;  at  least  neither  his  veracity 
nor  his  candour  extended  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Jews  or  Christians. 

But,  with  all  his  diffuseness  Livy  is  the  wn 
ter  who  assists  in  forming  the  taste. — With  all 
his  warmth,  there  is  a  beautiful  sobriety  in  his 
narrations;  he  does  not  magnify  the  ac'ticm,  he 
relates  it,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  urn,  a  ou- 
pious  and  continued  stream  of  varied  elegance. 
He  directs  the  judgment,  by  passing  over  slight 
things  in  a  slight  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  he 
has  been  accused  of  some  important  omissions. 
He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibit 
ing  passions  as  well  as  actions ;  and  what  beat 
indicates  the  hand  of  a  master,  we  hang  sua- 
pended  on  the  event  of  his  narrative,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction,  of  which  the  catastrophe  is  in  the 
power  of  the  writer,  rather  than  a  real  history, 
with  whose  termination  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  is  admirable  no  less  for  his  ha 
manity  than  his  patriotism ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  of  discrimination  between  true  and  falae 
glory,  not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victo- 
riea,  into  essentials  of  real  greatness.  He  teaches 
patience  under  censure,  inculcates  a  contempt 

•  RxMMtn.  dm  Prinu  dt  Maekiartl  hf  Uu  king  of  Prut- 
M.  It  it  curious  to  compare  thic  composition  of  the 
kinf  with  his  own  confliict  To  contrast  hit  utronf 
reprobation  of  the  baneful  jjloiy  of  beront,  his  horror 
of  conqunrt,  and  of  ttie  criiel  pamiont  which  opprf>ti 
mankind ;  hit  |»rofetafNl  admiration  of  clemencv,  m<*ek> 
n»M4.  Jiitticn,  and  compaation.  with  which  thi*  wnrfe 
aboiindp,— with  the  actual  exploits  of  tbe  ra^ager  of  tbc 
fertile  plaios  of  Saxony,  *e.  *e. ! ! 
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at  ▼alg'ar  acclamatioo,  and  of  all  praiae  which 
is  not  fairly  earned.  One  valuable  snperiority, 
vhich  Livy  poasesaes  over  his  cotniietitors,  is, 
that  in  deacribing  vice,  and  vicious  characters, 
be  scrupulouely  contrives  to  excite  an  abhor- 
rence of  both  ;  and  his  relations  never  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  propensity  to  the 
crime,  or  a  partiality  for  the  criminal  whom  he 
has  been  describing.  A  defect,  in  this  acutoness 
of  moral  feeling,  has  been  highly  pernicious  to 
the  youthful  reader ;  and  this  too  common  ad- 
mixture of  impure  description,  even  when  the 
honest  design  has  been  to  expose  vice,  has  sen- 
sibly  tainted  the  whoicsomeness  of  historic  com- 
position. 

Independently  of  those  beautiful,  though  some- 
times redundant  speeches,  which  Livy  puts  in- 
to the  mouths  of  bis  heroes,  his  eloquent  and 
finished  answers  to  ambassadors,  furnish  a  spe. 
cies  of  rhetoric  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  royal 
education. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
that  Livy,  after  enriching  his  own  work  by  the 
most  copious  plagiarisms  from  his  great  precur- 
sor, Polybins,  commends  him  in  a  way  so  frigid 
tfl  almost  to  amount  to  censure.  He  does  not, 
it  is  true,  go  the  length  of  Voltaire  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Shakspeare,  who  first  pillages  and  then 
abuses  him.  The  Frenchman,  indeed,  who 
spoils  what  he  steals,  acts  upon  the  old  known 
principle  of  his  country  highwaymen,  who  al- 
irars  giurder  where  they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re- 
sommended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered,, that  in  the  hands  of  every  enligittened 
preceptor,  as  was  eminently  the  case  with  Fene- 
bn,  pagans  almost  become  Christian  teachers 
bj  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  explained, 
elucidated,  purified ;  and  not  only  will  the  cor- 
ruptions of  paganism  be  converted^into  instruc- 
tion, by  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  Chris- 
tian graces,  but  the  Christian  system  will  be 
advantagnonsly  shown  to  be  almost  equally  at 
variance,  with  many  pagan  virtues,  as  with  all 
its  vices. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  value 
of  pagan  historians,  the  profound  attention  which 
tbe^  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation  of  youth,  would  alone  suffice  to  give  them 
considerable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge 
of  sound  instruction.  Their  regard  to  youthful 
aiodesty,  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  re- 
serve, the  exercises  of  self-denial,  exacted  from 
children  of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame, —  I 
will  not  aay  Christians,  but  many  of  the  nomi- 
nal professors  of  Christianity. — levity,  idleness, 
disregard  of  the  laws,  contempt  of  established 
sjstems  and  national  institutions,  met  with  a 
severer  reprobation  in  the  pagan  youth,  than  is 
always  found  among  those,  in  our  day,  who 
yet  do  not  openly  renounce  the  character  of 
Christians. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  take  our  mo- 
llis from  so  miserably  defective  a  standard  as 
pagan  history  affords.  For  though  philosophy 
had  ven  some  admirable  rules  for  maintaining 
the  out- works  of  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  ever  pretended  to  expel  vice  from 
the  neart. — ^The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want 
Jie  best  motives.    Some  of  the  overgrown  Ro- 


man virtues,  also,  though  they  would  have  been 
valuable  in  their  just  measure  and  decree,  and 
in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with  other 
virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined  Rome; 
while  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, would  have  prevented  those  evils.  Their 
patriotism  was  oppression  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  virtue  was  not  so  much  sullied 
by  pride,  as  founded  in  it;  and  their  justice 
was  tinctured  with  a  savagoness  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  justice  which  is  taught 
by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religionr 
Thou  Bhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
hearty  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ; — these  two 
principles,  kept  in  due  exercise,  would,  like  the 
two  powers  which  govern  the  natural  world, 
keep  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  in  or- 
der ;  would  restrain,  impel,  unite  and  govern  it 

In  considering  the  ancient  philosophy,  hom 
does  the  fine  gold  become  dim^  before  the  sober 
lustre  of  that  divine  legislator,  whose  kingdom, 
indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught 
*  kings  of  the  earth,  princes,  and  all  people,* 
those  maxims  and  principles  which  cast  into 
shade  all  the  false  splendours  *  of  the  antique 
world!*  Christianity  has  furnished  the  only 
true  practical  comment  on  that  grand  position 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  sublime,  that  fic* 
thing  is  great  the  contempt  of  which  is  great. 
For  how  can  triumphs,  honours,  riches,  |>ower, 
conquest,  fame,  be  considered  ap  of  intrinsic  va- 
lue by  a  Christian,  the  very  essence  of  whose  r*« 
ligion  consists  in  being  crucified  to  the  world , 
the  very  aim  and  end  of  whose  religion  lies  in  a 
superiority  to  all  greatness  which  is  to  have  an 
end  with  this  life  ;  the  very  nature  and  geniuM 
of  whose  religion  tends  to  prove,  that  eternal  life 
is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  the  happiness, 
and  immortal  glory  the  only  adequate  object  of 
the  ambition  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XI. 

English  History. — Mr,  Hume, 

But  the  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  alwayi 
in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history.  The  ex- 
tent is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  travelling  over 
it  so  short,  that  afVer  being  sufficiently  possessed 
of  that  general  view  of  mankind  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  exhibits,  it  seems  reasonablt 
to  concentrate  her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  at- 
tention to  certain  great  leading  points,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  objects  with  which  she  has  a 
natural  and  more  immediate  connexion.  The 
history  of  modem  Europe  abounds  with  such 
objects.  In  Robertson*s  luminous  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  is  traced 
with  just  arrangement  and  philosophical  preci- 
sion. His  admirable  histories  of  Charles  V.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  separate  fronri  their  great 
independent  merit,  will  be  read  with  singular 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  English  history.  In  the  writings  of 
Sully  and  Clarendon,  may  be  seen  how,  fb '  a 
long  time,  the  passions  ojf  kings  were  contra 
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dieted,  and  often  controlled   by  ihc  \vi>Hloin  ot*    thiiikinfif  that  the  reformation  was  really  not 
lhi?ir  iiiiiiiHturii ;  liOvcrei^ll^   r^iut  Htru   not   in-    worth  roiitending' for. 

MiiiHihlQ  to  praiM,  nor  averse  troni  Hall^ry,  yet        But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  thiR  accofnplish. 
kubiiiitlin^,  though  H.nnntiiiie.^  wilii  a  very  ill  ■  ed  sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the  artful  way 


({race,  to  receive  serviceji  rather  tiun  udnlktion. 
Milliliters  who  consulted   the  good  rather   than 


in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity 
with  his  own  views  conccrnin^^  rclij^ion.    Ha- 

•ail  I1A*I  « 


the  humour  of  their  princes  ;  who  promoted  man  pride,  he  knew,  naturally  likes  to  range  |t> 
their  interests,  instead  of  gratifying  thfir  vices,  self  on  the  Dido  of  ability.  He  therefore,  skil- 
and  who  preferred  their  fame  to  their  favour.      |  fully  works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  with  a 

i  sort  of  contciDptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and 
Mr  Hums  \  *^''®^"'o"'  men,  all  whom  he  represents  as  bebf 

I  under  the  religious  delusion,  and  by  aniformly 
Hume  is  incomparably  the  most  informing, 


as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the  writers 
of  English  history.     His  narrative  is  full,  well 
arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous.     Yet,  he 
is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with  extreme 
caution  on  a  political,  but  especially  on  a  reli- 
gious account     Though,  on  occasions  where  he 
may  be  trusted,  because  his  peculiar  principles 
do  not  interfere,  his   political   reflections   are 
usually  just,  sometimes  profound.     His  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Grothic  government  is  full  of 
interest  and  information.     He  marks,  with  ex- 
act precision,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu- 
dal manners,  when  law  and  order  began  to  pre- 
vail, and  our  constitution  assumed  something 
like  a  shape.     His  finely  painted  characters  of 
Alfred  and  Elizabeth  should  be  engraved  on  the 
heart  of  every  sovereign.     His  political  preju- 
dices do  not  strikingly  appear,  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stewart,  nor  his  religious 
(inti|iathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  re- 
Ibrmatioii  under  Henry  V.     From  that  period 
to  its  lull  establishment,  he  is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous,  because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  some 
other  infidel  historians.     It  is  a  serpent  under  a 
bed  of  roses.     He  does  not  (in  his  history  at 
least)  so  much  ridicule  religion  himself,  as  in- 
vite others  to  ridicule  it    There  is  in  his  man- 
ner, a  sedatcncss  which  imposes ;  in  his  scepti- 
cism, a  sly  gravity  which  puts  the  reader  more 
off  his  guard  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or 
the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we  are  always  less  dis- 
posed to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too  wise  to  ap. 
pear  angry.     That  same  wisdom  makes  him 
too  correct  to  invetU   calumnies,   but  it  doc.*« 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely 
less  disingenuous.     He  implicitly  adopts  the  in- 
jurious relations  of  those  annalists  who  were 
mofft  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith  ;  though  he 


insinuating  that  talents  and  piety  belong  to  op- 
posite parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fa- 
naticism with  real  religion,  he  adds  the  disinge- 
nuous habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions 
of  the  l>c8t  men,  by  referring  them  to  some  \q% 
motive  ;  and  affects  to  confound  the  designs  of 
the  religious  and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  that 
no  radical  dilference  appears  to  subsist  between 
them. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
history  of  the  reformation  by  any  author,  how 
accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  facts,  who  does 
not  see  a  divine  power  accompanying  this  great 
work  ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes  to  the  power, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  of  nature,  and  the 
obtitinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality  an 
effect  of  providential  direction  ;  by  any  who  dis- 
cerns nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguishes 
though  witli  a  considerable  alloy  of  human  im- 
perfection, the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the  close 
of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a  statesman,  of 
drawing  up  his  character  so  elaborately  as  to 
attract  and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that  while  he  en- 
gaces  the  rnind  he  unsuspectcdly  misleads  it. 
He  makes  a  general  btatement  of  *''<*  vices  and 
virtues,  thf  gofjd  and  bad  actions  o.  the  person 
whom  he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of 
tiio  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tiiins  thus  enumerated  :  while  he  never  once 
l<Mds  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  character 
by  the  only  sure  criterion,  the  ruling  principle, 
which  seemed  to  govern  it.  This  is  the  too  pre- 
vailing  method  of  historians;  they  make  moral!* 
compl«?tely   independent  of   religion,   by    tliutf 


must  have  known  their  accounts  to  be  aggra- !  wrighint.'  qualities,  and  letting  the  preponder- 
vated  and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  inventod.  [  unce  of  the  scale  decide  on  virtue,  as  it  wero  by 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  wor»>l|  cf^^ii'S  and  scruples  :  thus  furnishing  a  standard 
things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischiot', .  of  virtue  subversive  of  that  which  Christianity 
without  avowine  the  malignity.  When  hespcs.kw  ^^tjihli.shes.  This  method  instead  of  marking 
I'l-'Mri  himself,  tiif  sneer  is  so  cool,  the  irony  >o  '  th<*  moral  distinctions,  blonds  and  conf<)unds 
vobpr,  tlip  coiitciiipt  so  discreet,  the  moderation  i  them,  by  establishing  character  on  an  accidental 
tio  inyidioij^,  t!>e  difference  between  popish  bi-  j  ditVcrrnce,  often  depending  on  circumstance  and 
tf  itry,  and  nroUMitant  firmness,  between  the  fury  ocn.iFion,  instead  of  applying  to  it  one  etcrn:il 
'  fthn  {KTseculor  and  the  resolution  of  the  mar-  rule  and  motive  of  action.* 
tyr,  HO  little  marked;  the  distinctions  between!  But,  there  is  another  evil  into  whic'  writr  r» 
inr<>1or:int  frenzy  and  heroic  zeal  so  melted  in'.o  1  far  luorc  unrxeoptionHMf-  than  Mr.  f  I'r-.r  i.''-  ■. 
fNieh  other,  and  though  he  contrives  to  makv 
lU^  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tvr.iuf, 
he  iK^ver  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  t'tr  xUn 
'^uffi'rer  ;  he  ascribes  such  a  slender  sn{x>rioriiv 
'o  one  religious  system  above  another,  t:::it  t!.-. 
jruung  r«»ader  who  does  not  come  to  Vv  ;>fr«is:'1 
with  iiis  principles  formed,  will  be  in  dnngor  of 


•  If  tlw»»"  ri'mark^  may  b«»  thixicht  to;*  t.r>v«T»;  hy  •.(  :rf 
n>a(ifrH  fur  that  HrcrmMif  HCf^pticisin  wliirh  "ii'jxRr  :'i 
Mr  Hiiiu<''s.4iib/ory  may  I  n«t  tH'a•lll^\'(■■i  i.ifili-«cr\-«- :;  at 
tH?  ha«i-h-m'ii  lii!<princi|il<'it«'i  full}.  i:i  '^•nri':  of  iii-ic-: -r 
\V(»rk«.  i*':«f  v.v  nrn  (>;ititl.!d.  on  the  cf"  mi  I  of  i*i  - 
works",  t»  r«  a«l\vittu«u<»pinoii««ri'n'  tJiiuf  lit-  s.iv.-.  i-  ;.|-  n 
h'»i'fir-*  »»a  n  lisioii  ? — A  ciicuiDiitanc4.'  a;ii  to  lie  r»i_  ji 
t>;n  by  nmi>\-  -.kIw  read  «n/y  bi#  hi&turv 
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tall,  that  of  rarely  leading  the  mind  to  look  be- 
jrond  second  causes  and  hanaan  agents.  It  is 
mortifying  to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  pa- 
gan. Livy  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim, 
repeatedly,  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  accom. 
pJish  great  objects  without  divine  assistance. 
ile  was  not  ashan.ed  to  refer  events  to  the  di- 
rection  and  control  of  providence ;  and  when  he 
•peaka  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  contented 
vith  describing  tiicm  as  transgressing  against 
(be  state,  but  represents  them  as  also  offending 
■gainst  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper  again  to  notice  the  defects 
tf  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of  providential 
interference  ;  a  defect  arising  from  their  never 
dearly  including  a  future  state  in  their  account. 
Thcv  seem  to  have  conceived  themselves  as 
fkirly  entitled  by  their  gor>d  conduct  to  the 
divine  favour,  which  favour  they  usually  limited 
to  present  prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of 
divine  justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  erro- 
neous,  m  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  un- 
ambiguously and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.  XII. 
important  araB  of  Engliih  History, 

As  the  annals  of  our  own  country  furnish  an 
object  on  which  a  roy&l  student  should  be  led 
to  dwell  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  ne- 
oessdry  to  call  the  attention  to  certain  impor- 
tant periods  of  our  history  and  constitution, 
from  each  of  which  we  begin  to  reckon  a  new 
wa;  because  from  tiiat  epoch,  some  new  system 
of  causes  and  effcctH  bogini*  to  take  place  ! 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
of  alteration  which  intervene  between  these 
Ku;  for  though  the  national  changes  appear 
to  be  brought  about  by  some  one  great  event, 
;et,  the  event  itself  will  be  found  to  have  been 
dowly  working  ite  way  by  causes  trivial  in  their 
ippearance,  and  gradual  in  their  progress. 
For  the  minds  of  the  people  must  be  previously 
ripened  for  a  change,  before  any  material  alter- 
ation [*  priNJuccd — It  was  not  the  injury  that  Lu- 
crelia  Kustained,  which  kindled  the  resentment 
of  the  Romans;  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
Ttrquins  had  excited  in  the  people  the  spirit 
of  that  revolution.  A  momontary  indignalictn 
hrooght  a  series  of  discontents  to  a  crisis,  and 
Qoe  public  crime  was  seized  on  as  the  pre- 
tence for  revenging  a  long  course  of  oppression. 
The  arrival,  however,  of  these  slowly  produced 
eras  makes  a  sudden  and  striking  change  in 
ihe  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the 
manners  which  precede  and  those  which  fol- 
low iL 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  politics) 
ought  in  general  to  prefer  con(ein]K)rary  liis- 
torund,  and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to  the 
compilers  of  history  who  come  at\or  thoTn.  He 
»Jiould  have  recourse  to  the  documents  iroiri 
«hich  authors  derive  their  history,  rather  than 
lit  dnwn  satisfied  with  the  history  so  derived. 
Life,  however,  is  too  short  to  allow,  in  all  cases, 
of  this  laborious  process.    Attention,  therefore. 


to  the  minuter  deteila  of  contemporan  nrmalista 
and  to  the  original  records  consistinir  oi'  letters 
and  sUte  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into  these  the 
attentive  politician  will  dive  for  himself,  and  he 
will  of\cn  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  pcrii>d^ 
for  example,  of  the  unhappy  contests  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  of  the  restoration,  and 
more  especially  of  the  revolution,  are  the  turn- 
ing point^i  of  our  political  constitution.  A  princf^ 
by  examining  these  original  documents,  and  by 
making  himself  master  of  the  {>ointe  then  at 
issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand  what  are  his 
own  righu  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concurrent  testi- 
mony, that  the  truth  of  hibtory  is  established. 
And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal  bf  different  au- 
thors who  treat  of  the  Kanic  period,  that  a  serial 
of  historic  truth  will  be  extracted.  Where  they 
agree,  we  may  trust  that  they  are  right; 
where  they  difR;r  we  must  elicit  truth  from  the 
collision.  Thus  the  royal  pupil,  when  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  Clarendon,  should  also  study 
some  of  the  best  writers,  who  are  favourable  te 
the  parliamentary  cause.  A  careful  perusal  of 
Ludlow  and  Whitlock ;  a  general  survey  of 
Rushworth,  or  occastunal  reference  to  that 
author  and  to  Thurloe  ;  and  as  a  cursory  review* 
of  their  own  Uvea  and  timeti  by  Laud  and  Baxter, 
will  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  eventful  period  of  •the  first  Charles. 
They  will  show  how  diil'ercot  the  same  actions 
ap|)ear  to  different  men,  equal  in  understanding 
and  integrity.  They  will  inforce  mutual  can- 
dour and  mutual  forbearance,  repressing  the 
wholesale  conclusions  of  party  violence,  and 
teaching  a  prince  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  intemperate  counsels  of  his  interested  ot 
heated  advisers.  They  will  instruct  a  monarch 
in  the  irnportent  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  which  hia 
actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his  people. 
They  will  teach  him  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  timt-s  ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  precept  en- 
joined by  divine  authority  for  private  life,  and 
still  more  important  to  be  observed  in  public, — 
'  to  provide  lliin^^s  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.* 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  contem- 
porary historians  furnish  tiiotH,  they  who  live  in 
a  succeeding  af;c  have  the  additional  advan- 
tages first,  of  a  chance  of  greater  impartiality  ; 
secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  the  tendencies  of 
the  evcnte  related,  appreciated  by  the  evidence 
of  their  actual  effecte.  How  imperfect  for 
example,  would  be  the  philosophical  and  [tftliti- 
cal  remarks,  and  how  false  the  whole  colour  be- 
longing to  any  history  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion which  might  have  immediately  apfiearcd.* 
Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  re. 
fleet  back  light  on  the  orioinal  tendency  of 
♦•venU.  The  fermentation  of  political  passions 
requires  a  long  time  to  juibside.  The  agitation 
n  :iitinucs  till  the  events  have  nearly  lost  their 

•  Tlio  French  revoluiinn.  with  iiMcon«Hjucnc^,feeai 
iiitiridcil  practically  tn  CDiitrndu'l  uhnt  Tliiicyilulov  de 
clanil  ti>  U!  hit!  (Jodigii  in  wriiiiisr  history  ;  namely,  bjr  a 
faithl'iil  accfMiiit  of  p»»t  intn^'i  to  aw^ist  maukiaJ    Is 
CODJrctiu'iniif  tlic  future ! 
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interest,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  claas  of 
events ;  which,  in  their  tarn,  raise  a  new  party, 
and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an  impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom 
made  till  those  who  are  concerned  in  it  have 
been  long  oat  of  hearing.  And  it  is  an  incon- 
venience inseparable  from  human  things  that 
when  writers  are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth, 
they  are  most  disposed  to  tell  it 

It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  politi. 
cal  system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  par. 
ticularly,  when  the  two  powers  of  France  and 
Austriahavingarisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made 
them  mutually,  as  well  as  generallv  formidable, 
other  countries,  seeing  the  necessity  for  their 
own  safety,  of  opposing  the  stronger,  and  sup- 
porting tiie  weaker,  conceived  the  idea  of  that 
balance  of  power,  that  just  equiponderance, 
which  might  preserve  the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which  at- 
tention ought  perhaps,  in  the  verv  first  instance, 
to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reign  of  Alfred. 
This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. — In  Alfred, 
the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  public  justice  was 
onited  with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He 
eagerly  seized  every  interval  of  tranquillity, 
from  the  convulsions  with  which  the  state  was 
torn,  to  collect  materials  for  the  most  salutary 
inntitutions,  which  he  afterwards  established; 
he  employed  every  moment  he  could  snatch 
from  the  wars  in  •which  he  was  inevitably  en- 
gaged,  in  introducing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  ttie  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disorder, 
ly  subjects  to  virtuous  and  industrious  pursuits  ; 
in  repairing  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
past  insurrections,  and  wisely  guarding  against 
their  return.  He  had  to  correct  the  habits  of 
a  people  who  had  lived  without  laws,  and  with- 
out  morals ;  and  to  reduce  to  civilization,  men 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  bv  chance  or 
rapine.  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
united  moral  discipline  with  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  he  unidertook  to  give  a  new  direc 
tion  to  habits  inveterately  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  bie  taught  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  best  usages  to  these  sa- 
gacious regulations ;  above  all,  the  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  idea  which  so  beautifully 
reconciles  the  exact  administration  of  justice 
with  individual  liberty ;  the  origin  of  our  juries 
evidently  appearing  to  have  first  entered  the 
mind  of  Alfred.  The  effects  on  the  people 
■eem  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exertions 
of  tlie  prince.  Crimes  were  repressed.  The 
most  unexampled  change  took  place  in  the 
national  manners.  Encouragement  was  held 
out  to  the  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in 
crder  the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet  with  all  these 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more  ten- 
derly alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  And 
while  commerce,  navigation,  ingenious  inven- 
tions,  and  all  the  peaceful  arts  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day 
was  superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  for  disturbing 
the  world,  but  for  blessing  it, — to  reduce  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution ; — to  have  surmounted 
the  miafortone  of  a  neglected  education  so  as  to 


make  himself  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  ana  us 
moral  as  well  as  civil  instructor  of  his  people; 
— all  this  implies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity, 
such  an  exact  conception  of  the  tme  chsractar 
of  a  sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  principle,  woi 
such  corresponding  rectitude  of  practice,  u 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatnea. 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  been  sent  iali 
the  world  to  realize  the  beautiful  fiction,  whieb 
poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have  fiirmdl 
of  a  perfect  king.  It  is  also  worth  observing 
that  all  those  various  plans  were  both  projected 
and  executed  by  a  monarch  who,  as  all  his. 
torians  agree,  had  suffered  mom  hardships  tho 
any  ordinary  adventurer,  had  fought  more  bat* 
ties  than  most  general?,  and  was  the  most  vo- 
luminous author  of  his  day.*  And,  if  it  should 
be  asked  by  what  means  a  single  individml 
could  accomplish  such  a  variety  of  projects,  the 
answer  is  simply  this  :  It  was  in  a  good  measort 
by  an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  bat 
which  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  a  sove 
reign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is  one 
without  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of  littls 
value,  a  strict  asconomy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  li^  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  II.  there  was,  as  must  be  observed,  a 
striking  similarity.  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throne  were  equally  marked  by  such  imminent 
dangers  and  *hair  breadth*s  'scapes'  aa  more 
resemble  romance  than  authentic  history.  Wliat 
a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared  for  Charles  !  But 
their  characters  as  kings,  exhibited  an  opposi* 
tion  which  is  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in 
their  previous  fortunes.  With  an  understand- 
ing naturally  good,  with  that  education  which 
Alfred  wanted, — with  every  advantage  which 
an  improved  state  of  society  could  give  over  a 
barbarous  one ;  such,  notwithstanding,  wav  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuart's  subsequent  life,  at 
almost  to  present  the  idea  of  an  intended  ooo^ 
trast  to  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pnpil's  attention 
should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and  iniqui- 
tous reign  of  king  John  ;  whose  oppression  and 
injitstioe  were,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  providential  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  and  of  obtaining  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  great  charter.  This  famous  tran» 
action,  so  deservedly  interesting  to  Englishmeiv 
bestowed  or  secured  the  moet  valuable  civil 
privileges ;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and 
clergy,  but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
privileges  of  the  latter  had  antecedently,  beea 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account,  and  their  liber 
ties,  always  imperfect,  had  suffered  much  in 
fringement  by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  lav 
into  England  under  the  Norman  William.  For 
whether  they  were  vassals  under  the  barons,  oi 
vassals  under  the  king  it  made  little  difference 
in  their  condition ;  iniicb  was,  in  fact,  to  th« 
greater  part,  little  better  than  a  state  of  obffo. 
lute  slavery.  The  barons,  liberal,  perhape. 
through  policy  rather  than  humanity,  in  strug- 
gling for  their  own  liberty  were  compelled  to  in- 
volve  in  one  common  interest  the  liberty  iA 
the   people ;  and  the  same   laws  which   they 

*  See  tba  character  of  Alfkei  in  Hame.  from  wbleb 
the  DrecedifiK  part  of  this  aeeoont,  iu  subsUnce.  is 
chielljr  taiceii. 
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demanded  to  secure  their  own  protection,  in 
iome  measure   neceMwrily  extended  their  be. 
aiffn  influence  to  the  inferior  claeees  of  society 
-^hoee  immunities,  which  are  essential  to  the 
ireU-beinj^  of  civil  and  social  life,  gradually  be. 
came  bettor  secured.    Injustice  was  restrained, 
tyrannical  exactions  were  guarded  against,  and 
oppression   was   oo   longer    sanctioned.     This 
lamous  deed,  without  any  violent  innovation,  be- 
eame  the    mound  of  property,   the  pledge  of 
liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence.   As 
it  guarded  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  was  vigorously  con- 
tended for  by  all ;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power  of 
the  king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the 
tllegiance  and  fidelity  of  the  subject   It  was  of 
inestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate  form 
tod  shapo,  *  such  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,' 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  so  that  the  English,  when, 
u  it  often  happened,  they  claimed  the  recogni- 
tion oflheir  legal  rights,  werd  not  Ief\  to  wander 
in  a  wide  field,  without  having  any  specific  ob- 
ject, without  limitation,  and  without  direction. 
T%ey  knew  what  to  a»k  for^  and,  obtaining  that, 
they  were  satisfied.     We  surely  cannot  but  be 
KQsible  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this  very  par- 
ticolar,  illustrated  so  strikingly  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  French  revolution. 

But,  mpidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the  very 
laws  of  nature,  to  be  precluded,  where  the  bene- 
fit is  to  be  radical  and  permanent — It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  our  passion  for  making  war 
vithin  the  territory  of  France  was  cured,  nor 
antil  we  lefl  off  tearing  the  bowels  ^^  our  own 
country,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Yd^ists  and 
LiDcastrians,  afler  having  for  near  mat  hun- 
dred  years,  torn  those  of  our  neighbours  ;  in  a 
word,  it  was  not  until  both  foreign  and  civil 
^uiT  began  to  cool,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
^'iL  the  people  began  to  enjoy  more  real  free- 
dom, as  the  king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  domi- 
nioo,  and  the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce 
•«absUntialIy  prevailed.  Without  ascribing  to 
tins  king  virtues  which  he  iid  not  possess,  the 
new  of  his  reign,  with  all  its  faults,  affords  a 
kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of  repose.  It 
>i  from  this  reign  that  the  history  of  the  laws, 
ud  civil  constitution  of  England  become  inter- 
eating;  as  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
doM  nrom  the  subsequent  reign.  A  general  ac- 
qountance  with  the  antecedent  part  of  our  his- 
tory may  suffice  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from 
tkate  periods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a 
kamrledgeof  it. 


CHAP.  XII. 
0  Qaten  Elizabeth, 

Jt  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in 
vhieh  women  have  always  been  held  in  the 
iiigfaest  consideration^  their  genius  has  never 
been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise. — France  is 
perhaps  the  only  country  which  has  never  been 
governed  by  a  woman. — ^The  mothers,  however, 
^r  Bome  of  her  sovereigns,  when  minors,  have, 
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.  during  their  regencies,  Blanche  of  Castile,*  espe 
cially,  discovered  talents  for  government  not  in- 
ftrior  to  those  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Anii»>  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogists;  but 
in  tier  character  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  intrigue  than  of  genius,  or  at  least,  than  of 
sound  Fense ;  and  her  virtues  were  problemati- 
cal. If  her  talents  had  some  splendour,  they  had 
no  solidity.  They  produced  a  kind  of  stage  efl 
feet,  which  was  imposing,  but  not  efficient,  and 
she  was  rather  an  actress  of  royalty  than  a  great 
queen.  She  was  not  happy  in  the  choice  of  a 
friend.  The  source  of  all  M azarin's  greatness, 
she  supported  him  with  inflexible  attachment, 
and  established  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
In  return,  he  treated  her  with  respect  as  long 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  set  her 
aside  when  her  support  was  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  best  queens  have  been  most  remarkable 
for  employing  great  men.  Among  these,  Zeno- 
bia,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  stood  foremost  Those 
who  wish  to  derogate  from  the  glories  of  a  fe- 
male reign,  have  never  failed  to  urge,  that  they 
were  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  queen  ;  a  censure  which  in- 
volves an  eulogium.  For,  is  not  the  choice  6^ 
sagacious  ministers  the  characteristic  mark  (^ 
a  sagacious  sovereign?  Would,  for  instance, 
Mary  di  Medici  have  chosen  a  Walsingham ; 
she  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  ner  re- 
gency  to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Concini  7 
Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  first 
Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her  councils  that 
Cecil,  who  so  much  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cabinet  of  her  sister  ? 

Elizabeth*s  great  natural  capacity  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vigour  of  mind  had  been 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  child, 
hood,  obliged  to  exercise,  taught  her  prudence. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  her,  accustomed 
her  to  self-control.  Can  we,  therefore,  doubt 
that  the  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted 
resolution  which  she  manifested  on  almost  every 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly  lo 
be  attributed  to  that  youthful  discipline  7  She 
would  probably  never  have  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  not 
early  learned  so  absolute  a  command  over  her 
own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  with  those  obstacles  which  display 
great  characters,  but  overset  ordinary  minds. 
The  vast  work  of  the  reformation,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  her  brother  Edward,  but 
crushed  in  the  very  birth,  as  far  as  was  within 
human  power,  by  the  bigot  Mary,  was  resumed 
and  accomplished  by  Elizabeth  :  and  that,  not 
in  the  calm  of  security,  not  in  the  fulness  of  un- 
disputed power,  but  even  while  that  power  was 
far  from  being  confirmed,  and  that  security  was 
liable,  e^ery  moment,  to  be  shaken  by  the  most 
alarming  commotions.  She  had  prejudices,  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  to  overcome ;  she  had 
heavy  debts  to  discharge ;  she  had  an  almoat 
ruined  navy  to  repair ;  she  had  a  dobasod  coin 

»  Mother  of  Louis  IX- 
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to  restore ;  she  had  empty  maj^azines  to  fill ;  she 
bad  a  decaying  commerce  to  inviflrorate  ;  she  bad 
an  exhausted  exchequer  to  replenish. — All  these, 
by  tlie  blessing  of  God  on  the  strength  of  her 
mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  cooncils,  she  ac- 
complished. She  not  only  paid  her  own  debts ; 
Dot,  without  any  great  additional  hardens  on 
her  subjects,  she  discharged  those  also  which 
were  due  to  the  people  from  her  two  immediate 
predecessors.  At  the  same  time,  she  fostered 
genius,  she  encourafjed  literature,  she  attracted 
all  the  great  talents  of  the  age  within  the  sphere 
of  her  own-activity.  And,  though  she  constantly 
availed  herself  of  all  the  judgment  and  talents 
of  her  ministers,  her  acquiescence  in  their  mea- 
sures was  that  of  conviction,  never  of  implicit 
confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superficial 
judges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parts  of 
her  character.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply, 
must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which 
the  most  important  benefits  were  derived  to  her 
people ;  and  without  which  all  her  great  abili- 
ties  would  have  been  comparatively  ineflicient 
The  parsimony  of  her  grandfather  was  the  ra- 
pine and  exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the 
wise  economy  of  a  provident  parent  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  conse- 
quences, let  us  compare  the  effects  upon  the 
country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her  father, 
and  of  her  successor,  with  her  own  frugality. 
As  it  has  been  asserted  by  Plutarch,*  that  the 
money  idly  thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on 
tlie  representations  of  two  dramatic  poets  only, 
amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended on  all  their  wars  against  the  Persians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  ;  so  it  has  been  ajffirm- 
ed,  that  the  first  James  spent  more  treasure  on 
hb  favourites,  than  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  to 
maintain  all  her  wars  Yet^  there  have  not  been 
wa "*>-!?  historians,  who  have  given  the  praise 
of  iiL)  Mdlity  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suflTered  the  imputation  of 
avarice.  But  we  ought  to  judge  of  good  and 
evil,  by  their  own  weight  and  measure,  and  not 
by  t)ie  specious  names  which  the  latter  can  as- 
sume, nor  by  the  injurious  terms  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  the  former. 

It  Ih  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should 
take  our  Hcntiments  on  the  point  of  royal  econo- 
my ;  Imt  from  men,  who,  however  possessing 
different  characters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this 
one  roitpect,  that  their  exalted  public  situations, 
and  great  personal  experience  enable  them  to 
give  a  fair  and  sound  opinion.  The  judgment 
even  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impair- 
sd  by  his  vices,  but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an 
exchequer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenislied  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed  in 
public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *a  liberal  prince  loses 
more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and  that  the  resent- 
ment of  those  from  whom  he  takes  the  money, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  gives  it*  And,  on  another  occasion 
lie  sayn,  that  *  men  are  not  aware  what  a  rich 

*  In  h}»  inquiry  wbetber  the  Athenians  wers  more 
nt  in  tiw  aru  of  war  or  penes. 


treasury  frugality  is.'  The  same  tentimeBti 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  another  Rornu 
statesman,  a  royal  favourite  too.  Pliny  affirmi, 
that  *•  a  prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  no. 
thing  to  his  subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothoig 
away  from  them.' 

Those  princes,  who  despising  frugality,  ban 
been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporarv 
applause,  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  gool 
And,  allowing  that  tbis  lavish  generosity  mj 
be  for  the  moment  a  popular  quality,  yet,  then 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  contributed  to 
bring  more  calamities  on  a  state,  than  the  meua 
used  fi>r  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  it    It 
was  not  in  Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  tM> 
tify,  that  when  the  government  has  wanted  mm 
ney,  the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilty.    A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have  sea 
in  the  case  of  Cesar,  and  in  our  own  time,  maj 
be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving  the  way  to  a 
throne ;  but  an  Mtablished  sovereign  will  find 
economy  a  more  certain  means  of  keeping  him 
in  it    The  emperor  Nero  was  extolled  for  tin 
felicity  which  he  was  diffusing  by  his  bounty, 
while  Rome  was  groaning  under  the   burthen 
of  his  exactions.    That  liberality  which  would 
make  a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fame,  weaken  his  infln- 
ence ;  for  reputation  is  power.     After  all,  such 
a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  wiO 
enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is  the  tnmt 
liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return — The  distinguishing  qaalitiee 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  economy,  pro- 
denoe,  and  moderation.  Yet  in  some  instanoM 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust*  Nor 
had  her  frugality  always  the  purest  motives 
She  was,  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  troobk 
parliament  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  be  troubled ;  hi 
her  desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  then 
seems  to  h«ve  been  her  motive  for  this  forbear- 
ance- What  she  might  have  gained  in  sopplki 
she  must  have  lost  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her  soe- 
cess  may  be  ascribed.  To  her  moderation  in 
the  contests  between  papists  and  puritans,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  the  reformation  is> 
sued  in  a  happier  medium  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country. — To  her  moderation,  in  ro* 
spect  to  foreign  war,  from  which  she  was  sin- 
gularly averse,  may  be  ascribed  at  that  rapid 
improvement  at  home,  which  took  place  undor 
her  reign. — If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  at 
a  private  female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  en- 
tilled  to  but  little  veneration.  If  as  an  instro- 
mcnt  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
through  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  emergencies,  we  can  hardly  rati 
her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as  English- 
men.  As  protestants,  what  do  we  not  owe  her  7 
If  we  look  at  the  woman,  wo  shall  see  much  to 
blame  ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  we  shall  see  almost 
every  thing  to  admire. — Her  great,  faults  though 
they  derogated  from  her  personal  character,  sel- 
dom deeply  affected  her  administration.  In  one 
instance  only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial 

*  Particularly  her  keepinf  the  see  of  Ely  vacant  nia^t^ 
teen  years,  in  order  to  retain  the  revenue. 
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to  lb*  alsta ;  bar  ai^Binient  of  LeiowUi  to 
tho  niTil  command,  far  vhicli  he  iru  uHerlf 
onfiL  On  msnj  dccujoih,  ii  ve  hiT«  elMwhere 
obaarTfld,  her  Tor;  pauiona  lapplisd  what  wai 
nnling  in  principle.    Thai,  liei  violent  atlacb- 

liTiah,  if  liiej  had  not  been  connieracled  bj  that 
panicaonioaineai  which  oerar  foruwk  ber.  Ac- 
oardinglr,  in  tfac  midaC  of  her  lunenltliona  fbi 
lbs  death  ofLeiceiter,  wa  aee  her  grief  did  not 
make  her  ibr^t  to  uiiB  bla  gtwda,  and  to  repay 
bwMirror  what  ibe  had  lent  him. 

Oar  oenaurea,  therelbre,  mnit  not  bv  loit  in 
MT  adniiiatioa,  nor  muit  our  gratitude  warp 
NT  jadf  meat.  And  it  may  be  oaerut  to  inquire 
bow  it  came  to  paaa  thai  Elinbeth,  with  ao 
much  power,  »  much  pcudeaee,  and  ao  much 
popotarily,  ahould  at  length  becooie  cojnptelalj 
■liiaraUe,  and  die,  neglected  and  roriaken,  her 
'    afler  so  brig 

lo  atlributa  it  to  the  de- 


eartain  period  may  conceal  themaeliea,  am 
duile,  by  Ilia  gunoBM  of  the  projocta  lo  which, 
in  Iba  view  of  aaperHcial  roaaunere,  they  may 
biTs  appearsd  conducive  ;  thay  will,  in  a  long 
eooraa  enaction,  betray  their  inlriuiic  weakneia. 
—They  in«y  not  entirely  have  prevented  Ihe 
public  good  effect!  of  other  uaeful  qualiliai  wilb 
which  Ibey  vere  auocialad  ;  but  thej  do  matt 
&lally  operate  againat  Ihe  pemnsl  honour  of 
Ihe  individoal ;  and  againit  her  reaping'  tlial 
harvBot  of  gralitnde  and  renpect,  lo  which  ihe 
might  otherwise  have  been  ao  juilly  antitled. 

Vanity  wai,  loo  probably,  tlia  epring  of  K>nie 
rf  ESiabalb'*  moit  admired  action! ;  but  Ihe 
■me  vanity  alao  producsd  that  jealoney,  which 
krminated  in  Ihe  death  of  Mary.  It  wai  Ibe 
Mme  vanity  which  led  her  firat  lo  court  the  ad. 
Diralioa  i^Enez,  and  then  to  auffcr  him  la  fall 
I  victim  lo  Inr  wounded  pride.  Her  temper 
wu  ancontroUod. — While  wc  pardon  her  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  liberty,  we  ihould  not 
fivget  how  little  ihe  reepeclad  the  priiilegea  of 
parliamenl,  claiming  a  right  of  impriaoning  ill 
very  member*,  without  deigning  lo  givo  any 
locooDt  of  her  proceedingi. 

Policy  wai  her  favourite  aoicnce,  bat  in  thai 
day  a  ubera]  policy  was  not  anderatood ;  and 
Elinbeth  was  too  apt  lo  aubstilats  both  sitnula- 
lioo  and  dieaimulalion  for  an  open  and  generous 
tonducL  Thii  diagimulilion  at  length  Inat  her 
tbs  confidence  of  hor  lubjecti,  and  while  it  in. 
qMred  her  with  a  diitrusl,  it  alio  forfeited  the 
Itbchmcnt  of  her  friends.  Her  iniincarity,  u 
wta  natural,  infected  Ifaose  around   her.     The 

Cmg  Cecil  himself  was  so  far  alienated  fron'i 
royal  mislieM,  and  tainted  wiih  the  prevail- 
iagipiritof  intrigue,  s>  lo  be  secretly  corrss- 
ronding  wilh  her  rival  James. 

That  such  mortifying  occurrences  were  loo 
Ekdy  lo  arise,  from  ihe  very  nalure  of  eiialing 
dreoDutanoei,  where  the  dying  prince  wai  Ihe 

about  lo  be  posseeaed  by  a  slranier,  muit  ai. 
BOredly  be  allowed.  Bui  it  may  slitl  be  aaserlcd, 
that  nothing  but  deRcioncy  of  moral  character 
Mold  hafe  >o  dnaolated  Itae  closing  scene  of  an 


illuatriooa  prineaaa.    Real  Tittoa  will,  in  everj 

rank,  draw  upon  it  disinlcrested  regard  f  and  a 
Iruly  virtuoua  sovereign  will  not  be  ibut  out 
from  a  more  than  ordinarir  ahsre  in  thia  general 
blessing.  It  is  honourable  to  human  natuie  U> 
aee  the  dying  William  preiaing  to  his  boaom  lb* 
hand  of  Bentick  ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  ooo- 
■olalory  as  well  aa  instructive  to  comparr,  with 
the  Ibrnken  death-bed  of  Eliubeth,  the  eiem- 
plsry  closing  sconce  of  the  second  Mary  as  de- 
scribed by  Burnet,  an  eye-witness  of  the  •fleet 
ing  even  I  which  he  relates. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Mora.  '  Jvaniagti  lo  bt  derivid  from  the  tluity 
of  Aislsry,  indrpendrnt  of  (Ae  namjiiti  it  tx- 
hibiti. — Hittory  pTOtet  Ihecomftiim  of  human 
lUlurt. — A  iemtnulrattt  tht  luptrintending 
pBteer  af  Frmadencf—iUutlraled  by  inttaneti. 

Tm  knowledge  of  great  events  and  splendid 
characters,  and  even  of  the  customs,  Uwi,  and 
manners  of  dilTercnt  nationa  ;  an  icquainlancoi 
however  accurate,  with  the  ilate  of  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  commeiree  of  those  nalioua,  important 
aa  is  this  knowledge,  must  not  however  be  con- 
sidered as  of  primary  importance  in  the  study 

of  history There  are  still  higher  aies  to  which 

that  study  may  be  lurned.  History  fiirniehes  a 
strong  practical  illuslration  of  one  of  Ihe  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  oor  religion,  the  corruption 
of  human  nature.  To  this  truth  il  consluitlj 
bears  witness  by  exemplifying  il  under  every 
shape  and  shade,  and  colour,  and  gradation  j  tba 
annals  of  Ihe  world,  indeed,  from  its  commence, 
ment  to  the  present  hour,  presenting  little  else 

ruptions,  ond  tlieir  attendant  catamitias. 

Hislory  every  where  proves  tha  helplesaneei 
and  natural  inability  of  man,  the  insufficiency 
of  all  aucb  moral  principlea  ai  can  be  derived 
fiom  nature  and  experience  ;  the  necessity  of 
explicit  inatrnclion  respecting  our  Iruo  bap|n. 
ness,  and  of  divinely  commuaicated  strength  in 
order  to  its  attainment;  and  consequently,  the 
ceivable  worth  of  that  lile  and  immortali- 
ty, which  are  so  fully  brought  to  lighE  by  the 

That  reider  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the 
'entfnl  page  of  history,  who  dries  not  accustom 
mself  to  mark  therein  the  Rnger  of  llie  AI- 
ighty,  governing  kings  and  kingdoms;  pro- 
nging or  conlncling  tho  duration  of  emffirei ; 
tracing  oal  beforehand,  in  the  unimpeachable 
page  oT  the  prophet  Diniel,'  an  outline  of  suc- 
'  e  empirea,  which  sulMeqoent  events  have 
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realised  with  the  most  critical  ezactneaa ;  and 
describing  their  eventful  subsenrience  to  the  spi- 
ritual kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circam- 
•lantial  accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Chris- 
tian, who  is  versed  in  scripture  language,  and 
whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads 
with  unutterable  and  never-ceasing  astonish- 
ment It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  correspond- 
ence, which  gives  its  highest  value  to  (he  more 
ancient  half  of  the  historic  series.  What  would 
it  profit  us,  at  this  day,  to  learn  from  Xenophon, 
that  the  Aasyrian  monarch  had  subjugated  all 
those  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Media, 
which  spread  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean, 
if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms 
that  important  portion  of  sacred  an  t  prophetic 
history  !  And  to  what  solidly  useful  j^urpose 
would  the  same  bistorian*s  detail  of  thvMaking 
of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly  as 
well  as  minutely,  illustrate  the  almost  equally 
detailed  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  It 
was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  (his 
correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and 
ancient  history ;  and  showing,  by  how  regular 
a  providential  chain  the  successive  empires  of 
the  ancient  world  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  with  Christianity,  that  the 
excellent  Rollin  composed  his  well-known  work ; 
and  the  impression  which  his  researches  left 
upon  his  own  mind,  may  be  seen  in  those  sub- 
limely pious  remarks  with  which  his  last  volume 
is  concluded. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical  parts  of  scripture  will  prepare  us  for 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advantage. 
In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within  the  veil. 
We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of  nations  drew 
down  on  them  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
how  some  neighbouring  potentate  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  How 
his  ambition,  his  courage,  and  military  skill 
were  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine  pre- 
diction, or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment 
How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  performed 
his  assigned  task,  be  was  put  aside,  and  was 
himself,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid 
low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his- 
toric and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  received 
from  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in  the  divine 
school  to  little  purpose,  if  wo  do  not  find  the  be- 
nefit of  our  studies  in  the  general  impression 
and  habits  of  mind  which  we  derive  from  them ; 
if  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  agency  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  varying  fortunes  of^nationa,  and 
in  the  talenta,  characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief 
acton  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the  solemn 
call  and  designations  of  Cyrus  7 — Let  as  learn 
to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Almighty,  a  Gustavns,  and  a  Marlborough  I  Are 
we  many  hundred  years  before  informed,  by 
Him  who  can  alone  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  military  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon,  and  the  overturner  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  7 — Let  os  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that 
same  all-disposing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  nf  Austrian 
arrogance,  and  of  French  ambition. 


'  Another  important  end  to  the  study  of  gen««. 
history,  distinct  from  that  which  has  just  beea 
mentioned,  but  by  no  means  unconnected  with 
it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  exercised  in  gradually  civilizing  the 
human  race,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
own  agitation.  In  this  view  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  should  be  particularly  led  to  observe  that 
mysterious  yet  most  obvious  operation  of  Provi- 
dence, by  which,  through  successive  ages,  the 
complicated  chaos  of  human  agency  has  faeei 
so  over-ruled  as  to  make  all  things  work  together 
for  general  good  :  the  hostile  collision  of  natioof 
being  oflen  made  conducive,  almost  in  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  to  their  common  benefit, 
and  oflen  rendered  -subservient  to  the  general 
improvement,  and  progressive  advancement  ot 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory  oona- 
deratiun,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
which  we  are  most  nearly  connected  ;  and  to 
which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its  chief  attention — 
I  mean  the  continent  of  Europe.     Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent 
two  thousand  vears  ago?    The  answer  must  be 
— from  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  wilderness.     That  the  human 
powers  were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  the 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  soflicient 
to  evince.     But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  win- 
ter more  benumbing  than  that  in  which  their 
minds  had  been  for  ages  locked  up.     To  what 
then  but  a  regular  design  of  Providence  can  we 
attribute  the  amazing  change  !    And  it  is  doubt 
less  the  part,  no  less  of  religious  gratitude  than 
of  philosophical  curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  se- 
ries of  instrumental  causes  by  which  the  trans- 
formation  was  effected.     This  interesting  and 
most  instructive  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  us 
by  history.     We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
velopement  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan.  We 
see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up  the  soil 
with  its  resistless  plough-share,  and  scattering 
even  through  these  British  isles  the  first  seeds 
of  civilization.     We  see  the  northern   invaders 
burst  forth  with  irresistible  violrnce,  bringing 
back,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  former  deso- 
lation ;  but,  in  reality,  conducing,  though  with 
an  operation  like  that  of  lava  from  a  volcano,  to 
a  richer  harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness. 
We  see  all  that  was  really  valuable  spring  up 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles  of 
utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quickened 
and  enriched  by  the  wide-spread  influences  of  a 
pure  and  heavenly  religion.    We  see  the  violent 
passions  providentially  let  loose,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  from  a  perni- 
cious  torpor.    We  see  an  enthusiastic  rage  tor 
conquests  in  Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind, 
and  enlargement  of  view,  out  of  which  eventu- 
ally  grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  even  religions  reformation 
In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  history,  we  take 
true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  shall  not  only  be 
instructed    by   that    gracious    — —    ' 
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Kiiich  is  discemable in  paat  eventi«  bat,  notwith- 
tUndin^  the  awful  ooncoMions  of  the  present 
period,  we  ahall  learo  to  trust  Almi^lity  wisdom 
and  g^oodnesa  for  what  is  to  come.  And  we 
shall  be  ready  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  yet  great- 
ly increased  happiness  of  mankind,  when  we 
consider,  that  the  hand  which  brought  us  from 
barbarism  to  oar  present  circumstances  ia  still 
ofer  us  ; — that  progression  to  still  better  habita 
is  equally  poasible,  and  equally  necessary  ;  and 
that  no  means  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
such  progress,  in  the  period  which  is  passed,  than 
the  agitations  of  the  same  awful  and  afflictive 
kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to  contemplate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  Infinite  wisdom 
often  permits  human  evils  to  balance  each  other, 
and  in  subservience  to  his  grand  purpose  of 
general  good,  not  only  sets  good  against  evil, 
bat  oflen,  where  the  counteracting  principle  of 
religion  seems  wholly  suspended,  prevent  any 
&tal  prepondenince  in  the  scale  of  human  af. 
&irs,  by  allowing  one  set  of  vices  to  counter- 
balance another. — Thus,  societies,  which  ap- 
pear, on  a  general  view,  to  have  almost  wholly 
thrown  off  the  divine  government,  are  still  pre- 
served for  better  things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  righteous  few,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  means  of  those  exertions  which  bad  men 
make  from  selfish  motives ;  or  by  the  vigihinco 
with  which  one  party  of  bad  men  watches  over 
mother.  The  clash  of  parties,  and  the  opposi- 
lion  of  human  opinion,  are  likewise  oflen  over- 
ruled  for  good.  The  com  pages  of  the  public 
Blind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  no  less 
kept  together,  than  the  component  parts  of 
natter,  by  opposite  tendencies.  And,  as  all 
boman  agents  are  nothing  but  the  instruments 
of  God,  he  can  with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubt- 
\$$B  not  with  the  same  complacency,  cause 
the  effects  of  evil  passions  to  be  counteracted 
bv  each  other,  as  well  as  by  the  opposite 
virtues.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indo- 
lence and  the  dread  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
ambition  would  deluge  the  world  in  blood. 
The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love  of  indul- 
gence, assist,  through  their  mutual  opposition, 
to  keep  each  other  in  order.  Avarice  and 
vdnptuousness  are  almost  as  hostile  to  each 
other,  as  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  there- 
liro,  by  pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute 
to  keep  the  world  in  equipoise.  Thus,  the  same 
divine  hand,  which  had  so  adjusted  the  parts 
tod  the  properties  of  matter,  as  that  their  ap. 
parent  opposition  produces,  not  disruption,  but 
barmuny,  and  promotes  the  general  order,  has 
also  conceived,  through  the  action  and  counter, 
aetion  of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  passion, 
no  abuse  of  free  agency,  shail  eventually  defeat 
tiMf  wise  and  gracious  purposes  of  heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
•earcely  need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our 
own  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions  were  na- 
torally  of  the  strongest  kind ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  were  not  always  under 
the  controul  of  principle.  To  what  then  can  we 
80  &irly  ascribe  the  success  which,  even  in  such 
instances,  attended  her,  as  the  effect  of  one 
rtrong  passion  forcibly  operating  on  another  ? 
Inelinationa  which  were  too  violent  to  be  cheek- 
ed by  reason  were  met  and  counter^ted  by 


opposite  inclinations  of  equal   violence ;    and 
through  the  direction  of  Providence,  the  pas- 
sion  finally  predominant  was  generally  favour 
able  to  the  public  good. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approves  of  these  ezceases  in  individuals,  by 
which  his  wisdom  oflen  works  for  the  general 
benefit  7  Grod  forbid.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
less  approved  by  him,  than  the  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  our  eighth  Henry,  though  He 
over-ruled  those  enormities  for  the  advantages 
of  the  community,  and  employed  them,  as  his 
instruments  for  restoring  good  government,  and 
for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing,  the 
reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable 
blessing  but  the  monarch  is' not  the  less  re- 
sponsiUe  personally  for  his  crimes.  We  are 
equally  certain,  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in- 
credible acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of 
unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those 
wars,  and  those  conquests,  how  roach  may  the 
condition  of  mankind  have  been  meliorated? 
The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he 
had  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
.one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world,  dis. 
posed  him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  saya 
his  historian,  so  situated  as  to  promote  com* 
merce  and  diffuse  civilization.  Plutarch*  ob- 
serves, that  had  those  nations  not  been  conquer- 
ed,  Egypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandria,  Meso- 
potamia, no  Selucia.  He  also  informs  us,  that 
Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agriculture  into  another ; 
that  one  barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their 
parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  extra- 
ordinary in  the  career  of  this  monoroh,  and  in  the 
results  to  which  it  led,  that  bis  historian  Arrian, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  was  in- 
duced to  say,  that  Alexander  seemed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence,  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen 
country  7 — No— but  Providence  employed  it  aa 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote  pro- 
vinces, which  the  tyrannical  republic  had  so 
long  harassed  and  oppressed  ;  and  also  of  estab- 
lishing a  general  nnifbrmity  of  law,  and  facility 
of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  which 
were  signally  subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
divine  religion,  which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten 
and  to  bless  mankind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  were 
thousands  might  be  adduced — Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  name  of  holy  ?  Yet,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinooa 
failure  which  attended  its  execution,  many 
beneficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow 
out  of  them.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians 
demonstrate,!  beheld  in  their  march,  countries 

«  auoted  by  Gillies  vol.  iii.  p.  36S. 

t  See  especiaUy  Robertson's  SUte  of  Enrope 
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in  whicJi  ci?iIixatioa  had  made  a  ^eater  f>ro. 
grew  than  in  their  own.  Thej  saw  foreign 
manufactarea  in  a  state  of  improveraent  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  at  home. 
They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the 
East,  of  which  Europe  had  ahnost  lost  sight 
Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  slate  of 
their  own  country  presented  comparative  bar- 
barity. The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  ele. 
gance  were  awakened,  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them  by 
tliis  personal  acquaintance  with  more  polished 
countries.  Their  views  of  commerce  were  im. 
proved,  and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlar^d. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
cess to  which  the  popes  carried  their  usurpation, 
and  the  Romish  clergy,  their  corruptions,  was, 
by  the  Providence  of  O  )J,  the  i:n mediate  cause 
of  the  reformation.  The  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  thoug-h  in  itself,  a  most  de- 
plorable scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became 
the  occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  our 
countries,  by  compelling  the  only  accomplished 
scholars  then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  To  these  countries 
they  carried  with  them  the  Greek  language, 
which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the  providential 
moans  of  introducing  the  most  important  event 
tliat  has  occurred  since  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled  the 
crimes  of  men  for  good,  a  recent  ezemjdification 
nf  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of  that  person, 
who,  by  his  unjust  assumption  of  imperial 
power  m  a  neighbouring  nation,  has,  though 
unintentionally,  almost  annihilated  the  wild 
outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the  clamour  of 
mad  democracy  7 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  limits  and  calculations  of  human  foresight ; 
all  those  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men 
call  chance,  has  God  taken  under  his  own  cer- 
tain disposal  and  absolute  controuL  To  reduce 
uncertainty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrange- 
ment, and  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the 
prerogative  of  Almighty  power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in  the 
■lightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optimism  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  wss  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  intimate  that  the 
good  which  has  thus  providentially  been  pro- 
duced out  of  evil,  is  greater  than  the  good, 
which  would  have  been  produced  had  no  such 
evil  been  committed  ;  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
good  which  is  enjoyed..  This  would,  indeed,  be 
to  fbrnish  an  apology  for  Vice.  That  God  can 
and  does  bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestion- 
ably true;  but  to  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
■o  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  practised, 
would  bo  indeed  a  danti^erous  position. 

If,  therefore,  Gk>d  of\en  *  educes  good  from  ill,* 
V^t  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
doing  it  in  tbe^  same  degree  in  which  he  ap> 


points  that  ^food  «hall  be  productive  of  good.  1 
resume  the  illustration,  therefore,  from  a  few  of 
the  instances  already  adduced ;  what  an  ezteo 
siye  blessing  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted 
with  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved 
to  that  world,  whose  happiness  he  impaired  by 
his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted  by 
his  example  !  How  much  more  effectually,  and 
immediately  might  the  reformation  have  been 
promoted,  had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blind- 
ness of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence 
of  passion,  been  tl>e  zealous  and  consistent  sup. 
porter  of  the  protestant  cause ;  the  virtuous  hus- 
band of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
children  all  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of 
the  reformation?  Again,  had  the  popes  efiee- 
tually  reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  unity 
of  the  churches  have  been  promoted  :  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  protestant 
communities,  been  diminished !  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances; 
these,  it  is  presumed,  being  abundantly  suffi* 
cient  to  obviate  any  charge  of  the  most  distant 
approach  towards  the  faUl  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  di$tinguishing  character  of  Ckrittutmhfm 

The  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  ia 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  he  requires;  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  ;  the  restora- 
tion of  man  ;  the  life,  death,  character,  and  ofli- 
ces  of  the  Redeemer;  the  holy  ezample  he  has 
given  us ;  the  divine  system  of  ethics  which  he 
has  bequeathed  us;  the  awful  sanctions  with 
which  they  are  enforced ;  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  eternal  world  ;  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemcr ;  the  offer  of  divine  assistance  ;  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  n^ho  ezemplify  its  truth; 
whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  olT 
the  divine  law  ;  and  whose  characters,  however 
clouded  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, yet,  acting  under  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence,  evince,  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  really  embrace  religion  as  a 
governing  principle  of  the  heart,  and  as  the 
motive  to  all  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  the  de- 
pository of  such  important  truths,  will  dcubtleai 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 
And  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be  thought  necea- 
sary  to  point  out  to  her,  how  one  groat  evepf 
led  to  another  still  greater ;  till  at  length  we  see 
a  series  accomplished,  and  an  immovable  foun- 
dation laid  for  our  faith  and  hope,  which  in* 
eludes  eveiy  essential  principle  of  moral  virtue 
and  genuine  happiness. 

To  have  given  rules  for  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the  apteet 
method  o^iroproving  cor  nature.— And«  aeoord 
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Mgljt  we  find  •uch  a  courae  generally  pursued 
by  the  ancient  moralistt,  both  of  Greece  and 
Asia,  or  this,  it  is  not  the  least  inconvenient 
resolt,  that  rules  must  be  multiplied  to  a  decree 
the  most  burthensome  and  perplexing.  And 
there  would  be,  afler  all,  a  necessity  for  inces- 
sant alteration,  as  the  rules  of  one  age  could  not 
be  expected  to  correspond  with  the  manners  of 
another.  This  inconvenience  might  perhaps,  in 
tome  degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  peo< 
pie  an  undeviating  sameness  of  manners.  But, 
even  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  oppres. 
litely  minute,  tnd  how  disgustingly  trivial  are 
the  authorized  codes  of  instruction  !  Of  this 
every  fresh  translation  from  the  moral  writings 
of  the  east  is  an  exemplification  ;  as  if  the  mind 
ooold  be  made  pure  by  overloading  the  memory  ! 

It  is  one  of  the  por/ections  of  revealed  religion, 
that,  instead  of  multiplying  rules,  it  establishes 
principles.  It  traces  up  right  conduct  into  a 
fisw  raldioal  dispositions,  which,  when  once  fully 
formed,  are  the  natural  sources  of  correspondent 
temper  and  action.  To  implant  these  disposi. 
tions,  then,  b  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may 
venture  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.  And 
as  the  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  that  which  is  to 
influence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  address  them. 
selves.  Their  object  is  to  make  us  love  what  is 
ri^ht,  rather  than  to  occupy  our  understandings 
with  ita  theory.  Knowledge  jmffeth  up,  says 
one  of  our  divine  instructors,  but  it  is  love  that 
Miifieth.  And  the  principle  which  is  here  as. 
rained,  will  be  found  most  strictly  true,  that  if 
ibve  of  goodness  be  once  thoroughly  implanted, 
we  shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act 
aright  from  what  we  may  almost  call  a  noble 
kind  of  instinct  *  If  thine  eye  be  single,*  says 
oar  Saviour,  *  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
li^bt.'  Our  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scrip, 
tare,  does,  in  this  very  instance,  evin<y  its  hea. 
Tenly  origin.  St  Paul,  whose  peculiar  province 
it  seems  to  have  been  to  explain,  as  it  were  sci. 
eotifically,  the  great  doctrines  of  his  n/aster, 
fives  us  a  definition  of  Christianity,  which  out- 
does at  once  in  brevity,  in  fulness,  and  even  in 
systematic  exactness  all  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  art  of  epitomizing,  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  human  science, — Faith  which  worketh  hy  love. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  af!irm«  that  this  expres- 
sion substantially  contains  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  both  Testaments  ;  the  substance  of  all 
morality,  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  human 
virtue  and  happiness.  A  want  of  attention  to 
what  St  Paul  means  by  faith,  too  generally 
makes  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  overlooked. 
But  the  well-directed  student  will  discern,  that 
St  Paul  assumes  exactly  what  has  been  inti. 
mated  above,  that  Grod*s  object  in  Revelation  is 
not  merely  to  convey  his  will,  but  also  to  mani. 
feat  kinuelf ;  not  merely  to  promulgate  laws  for 
restraining  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to  display 
his  own  nature  and  attributes,  so  as  to  bring 
back  to  himself  the  hearts  and  affections  of  fallen 
man ;  and  that,  accordingly,  he  means  by  faith, 
the  effectual  and  impressive  apprehension  of 
God,  thus  manifested.  In  his  language,  it  is 
not  a  notion  of  the  intellect,  nor  a  tradition 
coldly  residing  in  the  recollection,  which  the 
Sdiptnres  exhibit,  but  an  actual  periaasion  of 


the  divine  realities.  It  is,  in  short,  such  a  con. 
viction  of  what  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  eifica. 
cy  equal  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  that 
which  is  derived  through  the  evidence  of  our 
senses. 

Faith,  then,  in  St  Pau.  s  language,  is  religion 
in  its  simplest,  inward  principle.  It  is  the  deep 
and  efficacious  impression,  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  made  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  ought 
in  all  reason  to  produce  in  our  hearts ;  but 
which  it  does  not  produce  until,  in  answer  U. 
our  earnest  prayer,  his  holy  Spirit  *  opens,  as  it 
were,  our  hearts,*  to  receive  the  things  which 
are  thus  presented  to  our  minds.  When  the  un. 
seen  realities  of  religion,  are  able  to  do  more 
with  us  than  the  tempting  objects  of  this  visible 
world,  then  and  not  before,  is  the  divine  grace 
of  faith  really  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  that  most  in. 
teresting  portion  of  Scripture  the  eleventh 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  The  definition  with 
which  the  chapter  commences,  states  this  pre. 
cise  notion  : — *  Faith  is  the  Muheiantiation  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  iemongtratUm  of  things 
not  seen.**  And  the  instances  adduced  are 
most  satisfactory  exemplifications.  *  By  faith, 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen 
as  yet,  being  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark,* 
&c.  *  By  faith,  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fear, 
ing  tliC  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  aa 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible.'  *■  With  the  heart, 
says  St  Paul,  *  man  believeth  unto  righteous, 
ness ;  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awful  and 
inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  Gk>d,  manifest- 
ing himself  in  the  Scripture,  as  our  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctificr,  really,  and  effectually 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearts,  so  as  to  be- 
come  the  paramount  principle  of  inward  and 
outward  conduct;  then,  and  not  before,  we  are 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  believers.  An  '  '  faith, 
if  real,  must  produce  bve ;  for,  when  mindfl 
and  hearts  are  thus  impressed,  our  affectiont 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression. — If 
virtue,  said  a  heathen,  could  be  seen  with  human 
eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it  excite  in 
us!  St  PauPs  divine  faith  realizes  this  very 
idea.  If  Moses  *  endured  as  teeing  him  who 
is  invisible,*  it  could  only  be,  because,  in  seeing 
God,  he  beheld  what  filled  up  his  whole  soul, 
and  so  engaged  his  hopes  and  fears,  but,  above 
all,  his  love,  as  to  raise  him  above  the  low  at 
lurements  of  the  world,  and  the  puny  menaces 
of  mortals.  It  is  said  of  him;  that  *  he  account- 
ed  even  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;*  a  preference 
which  implies  the  strongest  affection,  as  well  as 
the  deepest  conviction.  His  case,  then,  clearly 
illustrates  what  St  Paul  says  of  faith  u>orking 
by  love  ;  his  apprehension  of  God  being  so  deep 
and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on  that 
supremo  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
visible  to  his  mind  ;  the  current  of  his  temper, 
and  the  course  of  his  actions,  followed  this  para- 
mount  direction  of  his  heart. 

•  I  thiiR  venture  to  strenjrthen  the  expression  in  the 
authoriw*d  translation,  in  order  to  convey  some  cloarer 
idea  of  the  original  iHrms.  which,  as  the  best  nritirs  al- 
low, havo,  ppihaps.  a  force  to  which  no  Enxlish  words 
can  do  Justice 
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The  Scripture  then,  in  reality,  does  not  so 
much  teach  ut  how  to  be  virtuous,  as,  if  we 
eomply  with  its  intention,  actiully  makes  us  so. 
It  is  St.  PauPs  argument  through  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most  perfect  code 
of  laws  which  could  be  given,  would  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  our  exigencies,  if  it  only  gave  the 
rules  without  inspiring  the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  aifordod  admirable 
moral  precepts,  and  even  the  sages  of  the  hea. 
then  world  had  found  out  many  excellent  max- 
ims ;  but,  an  inspiriting  principle,  by  which 
men  might  be  made  to  hve  goodness  as  well  as 
to  know  it,  was  that  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and, 
t««  come  measure,  the  Jews  also,  stood  in  need. 
^xJ3a  CO  furnish  this  principle  by  inspiring  such 
k  faith  in  God,  as  must  produce  love  to  God, 
and,  by  producing  love  to  God,  become  opera- 
tive in  every  species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the 
lapreme  object  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  Scripture  repre- 
aents  to  ub  facta,  and  doctrines  founded  on  facts, 
rather  than  theoriea ;  because  facts  are  alone 
fitted  to  work  on  the  heart.  In  theories,  the  un- 
derstanding acts  for  itpclf;  in  apprehending 
facts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher  powers 
of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  affections 
those  objects  for  which  they  naturally  look  ;  and 
distinguishing  false  and  seductive  appearances 
from  real  sources  of  delight  and  comfort  In 
this  way  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest 
use  of  our  rational  powers,  uniformly  present 
ing  such  facts,  as  grow  clearer  the  more  severe- 
ly they  are  examined:  completely  satisfying  our 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the  groat 
purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts,  and,  on  the 
whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable,  as  if, 
like  the  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  in- 
fluence on  the  rightly  disposed  heart  gives  such 
an  inward  proof  of  its  divinity  as  no  merely  ra- 
tional scheme  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
possess. 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  bo  carefully  taught, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as  if  they  were  mere- 
ly  to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  held  in 
speculative  reverence.  But,  let  it  rather  be  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are 
God's  great  means  of  producing  in  her  heart, 
that  awe  of  his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his 
majesty,  that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections, 
that  practical  affectionate  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  rest,  the  peace,  the 
Mirerifrth,  the  light,  the  conaolation  of  every  soul 
which  attains  to  it  Let  her  be  taught  to  regard 
the  oracles  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  light  to  guide 
her  steps,  but,  as  a  sacred  fire  to  animate  and 
invigorate  her  inmost  soul.  A  purifying  flame, 
like  that  upon  the  altar,  from  whence  the  se- 
raph conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
fihet,  who  cried  out,  *  Lo !  this  hath  touched  my 
ips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my 
sin  is  purged.* 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture,  when 
nsed  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 
the  possessor  \o  be  essential  wisdom  ;  and  that 
love  of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fitted  to  excite, 

oqually  ackoowlcdged  by  him  whom  it  influ- 


ences, to  ha  ut  r.nci:  essential  virtue,  and  essen- 
tial happiness ;  and  both  united,  are  found  to  be 
that  pure  element  in  which  rational  intelligences 
are  formed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  must 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  efficacious,  it 
must  be  studied  according  to  the  will  of  him 
who  gave  it  It  is  said  of  our  Saviour  iq  tho 
instance  of  his  disciples, — *Then  opened  he 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  ;*  and  it  is  said  of  Lydia, 
saint  PauPs  first  convert  at  Fhilippi,  *  That  the 
Lord  opened  her  heart,  to  attend  to  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul.*  We  read  of  others 
of  whom  it  is  observed,  *  the  gospel  was  preach- 
ed,  but  it  did  not  profit  them,  because  it  was  not 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it*  What 
follows  7  evidently,  that  the  Scripture,  to  be  read 
effectually,  must  be  read  devoutly,  with  earnest 
and  constant  prayer  to  him  whose  word  it  is 
that  he  would  so  impress  it  on  our  hearts,  by  his 
good  Spirit,  that  it  may  become  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  *  If  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  it  of  G^od,*  says  St  James,  *  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  Christianity  re. 
mains  to  be  mentioned — That  it  addresses  us 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced  and 
corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instruction,  bat 
reformation.  This  reformation  can  be  accom- 
plished, these  prejudices  and  these  corruptions 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.  It  is  a 
new  creation  of  the  soul,  requiring  no  less  tlian 
its  original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  ar- 
tificer. *  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him.*  God  must  reveal  them  by  hb 
Spirit :  he  must  produce  the  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them. 

To  thi»end  no  kind  of  previous  knowledge  is 
more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  fallen,  depraved,  and  helpless  creatures  ;  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  such  gra- 
cious  interposition  in  our  favour  as  that  which 
the  Scripture  offers.  Exactly  as  the  malady  is 
felt,  will  the  remedy  be  valued ;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensa- 
ble for  the  royal  pupil,  than  that  which  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  her  fellow, 
creatures.  That,  from  the  natural  corruption 
of  every  human  heart  whatever  amiable  quali 
ties  an .  individual  may  possess,  each  carrieb 
about  with  him  a  root  of  bitterness,  which,  if 
not  counteracted  by  the  above  means,  will  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  soul,  disfigure  the  cha- 
racter, and  disorder  the  life  ;  that  this  malignant 
principle,  while  predominant,  will  admit  but  of 
a  shadowy  and  delusive  semblance  of  virtue, 
which  temptation  ever  dissipates,  ano  from 
which  the  heart  never  receives  solid  comfort. 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  whicj 
the  proud,  the  self-willed,  the  voluptuoup,  aic 
inflicting  on  themselves ;  which  rend  and  lace- 
rate the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it?  Who 
can  express  the  daily  (iisappointmcnt,  the  alter- 
nate fever  and  lassitude  of  him,  whose  hoart 
knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  this  disorde<^d  world 
can  afford? 
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othen  is  happy?  He  alone,  whether  prince 
ject,  who,  throti|fh  the  powerful  and  salu- 
iflucnce  of  revealed  religion  on  his  heart, 
nra pressed  with  things  invisible,  as  to  rise 
or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality  :  who  so 
)8  and  feels  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible, 
nako  God  his  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust, 
ue  practical  holiness  the  chief  object  of 
irsuit.  To  such  a  one  his  Bible,  and  his 
are  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the 
je  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  *  Thou 
lide  them  privily,*  says  the  Psalmist,  *  by 
>wn  presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all 
thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  thy  pa- 
from  the  strife  of  tongues. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Scripture  evidencet  of  Chriatianiiy, — Tke 
stian  religion  peculiarly  adaptea  to  the 
eneies  of  men  ;  and  etpecially  calculated 
ipply  the  dffeett  of  heathen  phUoBophy. 

hristianity  were  examined  with  attention, 
ndour,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  irre* 
t  evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Those 
ive  formed  continued  trains  of  argument 
upport,  have,  no  doubt,  often  efiected  very 
le  purposes ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
may  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  me- 
In  fact,  it  would  imply  a  very  reasonable 
against  Christianity,  if  its  proofs  were 
li  a  nature,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi- 
:rs  could  feel  their  conclusiveness, 
lok  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to  con- 
le  authentic  records,  and  authoritative 
>les  o{  the  one  true  religion.  It  is  obvi- 
he  work  not  of  one  person,  or  of  one  age. 
liest  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are,  beyond 
Br  question,  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
rid  ;  while  its  later  parts  were  confessedly 
fed  at  a  time  much  within  the  limits  of 
c  certainty  ;  a  time,  indeed,  with  which 
better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
in  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history  ;  and 
like  a  distant  eminence  brightly  illumi- 
>y  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  seen, 
ntermediate  tracts  are  involved  in  impe. 
!e  mist 

inst  the  authority  of  this  most  interesting 
I,  numberless  objections  have  been  raised. 
10  has  yet  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
I  existence,  in  the  form  it  bears,  can  be 
Uy  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of 
'iousncss  7  That  a  series  of  records  ori- 
g  so  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion, 
cum  stances,  should  involve  some  obscu- 
difficulty,  or  even  in  some  instances  ap- 
inoongruity,  is  surely  no  cause  of  wou- 
ld that  these  should  be  dwelt  upon  and 
rated  by  persons  hostile  to  tlie  principles 
:he  volume  contains,  and  which  its  truth 
establish,  is  most  natural.  But,  which 
c  objectors  has  ever  been  able  to  substi- 
ystem  less  liable  to  objection  ?  Have 
Lhem  given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  .the 
leled  difficulties  which  clog  their  hypo- 
Which  of  them  ha^  even  attempted 
IL 


I  fully  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  soch 
I  a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  supposition 
oi  fabrication  or  imposture  ? 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por 
tions,  the  first  containing  the  account  of  a  pre- 
paratory religion,  riven  to  a  single  nation ;  the 
latter  describing  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for  general  benefit, 
and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion  which  we 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  leading  features  ap- 
pear peculiarly  striking.  In  this  book  alone, 
daring  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great 
truth,  of  there  being  oniy  one  living  and  trut 
Ood:  which,  though  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, was  then  unconceived  by  the  politest  na- 
tions, and  most  accomplished  philosophers.  And 
respecting  both  portions  of  tliis  book,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  remark  is  to 
be  made,  that,  in  every  essential  point,  nearly 
the  same  view  is  taken  pf  man's  weaknesses 
and  wants,  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  its  ease  and  comfort, 
as  is  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen  philosopher ; 
with  this  most  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  chief  good  of  man,  that  pure  perennial 
mental  happine$t,  about  which  they  so  much 
discoursed,  af^r  which  they  so  eagerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here 
spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  ae 
a  blessing  actually  poateaaed,  and  the  feeling  of 
it  described  in  such  language  as  bears,  so  far  at 
it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to  bear,  the 
stamp  of  conscious  truth  and  unsophisticated 
nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connexion,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in  the  system 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  7  The  belief  in  a 
life  to  come  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in 
them  tliis  belief  was  highly  defective.  Those 
who  asserted  it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  specu- 
lative and  sceptical  way ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  an  instance  of  their  using  any 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  Aiture 
state,  as  their  inatrument  in  promoting  virtue. 
They  decorated  their  system  with  beautiful  say- 
ings, on  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  not  support  it  upon  thia  basis.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric.  Poetry^ 
indeed,  had  her  Elysium,  and  her  Tartarus.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  philoaophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  the  impression  which  the 
poets  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
thus  the  very  religion  of  the  sages  tended  to  les- 
sen among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  future  re 
sponsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  whsi 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  oj  God,  They  had  some  conception  of 
his  bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  his 
natural  perfections ;  and  of  some  even  of  his 
moral  excellences  ;  for  example,  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  justice.  But  their  united  wisdom  ne> 
vcr  framed  a  sentence  like  that  in  which  the 
true  God  was  revealed  to  Moses:  *The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guil^.*    It  is  on  thia  part 
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of  the  chancter  of  God,  that  the  Scriptare  ii  eo 
iboDciaotly  folL  This  ignorance  of  the  mercy 
of  God  auociated  itaelf  io  the  heathena,  with 
mach  other  relif  iooe  and  oioral  blindneea.  From 
thia  ignorance,  Uiat  God  wae  merciful,  their  only 
meana  of  persuading  themedvea  that  they  were 
in  hia  favour,  was  to  aasume  that  they  were  up- 
right And,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  con. 
sequences  of  an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to 
ourselves  all  our  own  actions,  as  not  having  any 
of  the  guilt  of  ain,  and  as  not  impeaching  our 
claima  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  7  The 
lofty  sentiment,  that  they  were  themselves  a  spe- 
cies of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at  once 
as  a  source  of  self-complacency,  and  as  the  sup- 
posed means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic  affected  to 
rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  the  body,  to 
soar  above  all  sense  of  guilt,  and  all  dread  of 
pain,  b^  the  aid  of  an  extravagant,  and  almost 
atheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
common  sense,  and  subversive  of  all  true  humi- 
lity, a  quality  which  ia  the  very  basts  of  Chris- 
Uan  virtues.  He  was  his  own  god  :  for  he  as- 
sumed to  himself  to  be  able,  by  bis  own  strength, 
if  he  would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain,  fear, 
and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the  same 
4'r«:iiirth,  into  a  participation  of  the  nature  of 
\.\ie  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
sbserved,  *  those  who  endeavoured  to  cure  vo- 
tuptuousness,  resorted  to  pride  as  the  means  of 
virtue.*  In  the  latter  ages,  indeed,  not  a  few 
appear  to  have  been  at  once  elated  by  atoieal 
pride,  and  dissolved  in  epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  connect- 
ed as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system, 
led  to  much  miscimception  of  the  nature  of  true 
morality,  and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ig. 
noranoe  of  future  retribution,  they  imagined 
that  virtue  and  vice  received  their  exact  rcoom- 
pence  here.  They  were  religious,  therefore, 
even  to  superstition,  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  providential  interference  in  the  case  of  the 
commission  of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  sctions,  however  sinful, 
to  be  no  offences  against  God,  which  God  did  not 
mark  by  some  temporal  punishment.* 

Such  appear  to  have  hoen  some  of  the  chief 
deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system ;  a  system 
which  strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a 
li^ht  as  that  which  the  Gospel  affords.  The 
phloeophers  themselves  seemed  conscious  of 
some  great  defect,  and  thus  the  very  revelation 
which  Christianity  has  furnished,  supplied  all 
that  was  necessary  to  man,  and  comes  recom- 
mended  by  the  acknowledged  occaaion  for  it 

How  striking  are  tlje  peculiarities,  how  obvi. 
ous  the  superiority,  which  even  on  a  first  atten- 
tive  perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  serious  reader 
of  the  Scripture  !  But  what  infidel  writer  has 
i^o  much  as  taken  its  most  obvious  facts  into  so- 
ber  eoneideration  7  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
.tow  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
differ  as  they  have  done  from  all  the  writers  in 
tiw  world,  not  only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a 
theology,  but  in  connecting  with  it  a  national 

*  A  ttrikinf  inttanoR  of  this  djapofition  to  abuM  tlw 
doctrine  of  PruvHtenoe,  was  exhibiltNl  in  the  npnech  of 
IficiSM  to  his  loidien,  after  tbejr  were  dcftfatcd  at  By- 


histoij,  through  which  that  theolonr  .        

a  chain,  binding  together  and  identifying  itself 
with  their  whole  ayatem,  civil  and  religious? 
This  history,  involving  itapematural  events,  may 
be  a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  rejed 
it  without  examination.  But  let  him  who  pre. 
tends  to  candour,  attentively  consider  these  re- 
cords, and  try  if  he  can  project  even  an  outline 
of  Jewish  hutorv,  from  which  those  miracukms 
interpositions  shall  be  consistently  excluded 
There  are  facts  in  this  narration  which  cannot 
be  disputed  :  the  Jews  necessarily  having  a  his- 
tory as  well  as  other  nations.  Let  the  sober  ia 
fidel,  then,  endeavour  to  make  out  for  them  •■ 
hypothetic  hbtory,  in  which,  leaving  out  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phenomena 
shall  be  accounted  for  with  philoeophic  plausibi- 
lity. If  this  be  possible,  why  has  it  not  been 
attempted  7  But  it'  this  be  really  impracticable, 
I  mean,  if  these  events  do  actually  so  make  up 
the  body  of  their  national  history,  that  no  history 
would  be  lefl,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  away ; 
then  let  some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  ex 
plain  how  a  history,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
ahould  atand  connected  with  a  theology  as  ez> 
clusively  true  7  Let  the  sober  deist  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature 
to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordinary  interlb- 
rences,  that  nation,  which  alone,  of  all  the  na» 
tiona  of  the  earth,  acknowledged  him ;  or  lit 
him  separate,  if  he  be  able,  that  national  recof- 
nition  of  the  true  God  from  their  belief  of  thoit 
distinguishing 'interpositions.  If  they  alone  ■«• 
knowledged  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  uni> 
verse,  who  believed  that  that  sovereign  had  sif. 
nally  manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  tM 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was  not 
essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supposed 
author  of  them  7  Or  will  he  assert,  that  the  eft^ 
tablishment  of  such  a  truth  amongst  that  people, 
who  have  since  actually  communicated  it  to  se 
many  other  men,  perhaps  to  all,  deists  not  ex- 
cepted, who  really  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  he 
soberly  assert  that  such  a  purpose  did  not  justly 
and  consistently  warrant  the  very  kind  of  inter- 
position, which  the  Jewish  history  presents  7 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  ii 
which  the  maintainers  of  the  one  true  God  have 
acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  moraliitB,  and  see  when 
else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  genuine  interests 
of  virtue  are  so  practically  provided  for.  Lit 
him  read  the  sublime  and  most  cordial  effusions 
of  the  Old  Testament  poeU,  and  say,  where  else 
the  Author  of  Being,  and  of  all  good,  is  so  fully 
reco^ised,  or  so  suitably  adored  7  Let  hia 
consider  the  expostulation  of  the  prophets^  and 
the  self-criminating  records  oftheAMforia a,  and 
find  for  them  any  shadow  of  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory  of  mankind.  Let  the  man  of  genius  ob. 
serve  how  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  elevated 
on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion  they  soared. 
Let  the  man  of  vtrftie  reflect  how  deeply  their 
hearts  were  engaged  ;  and  let  the  man  ofUmrm' 
ing  compare  what  he  reads  here  with  all  that 
haa  come  from  heathen  pocta,  aagea,  or  jtw 
givers ;  and  then,  let  it  be  soberly  pronounced, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  all  this  should 
exist,  without  some  adequate  cause,  and  whetfaar 
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any  cauie  can  be  so  rational!/  aMgned,  as  that 
which  tbeir  Tenerable  lawgiver  baa  himself  ex- 
preued  io  terms  the  most  critically  opposite,  and 
tbe  most  unaJSectedly  impressive?  *  Ask  now,* 
Mjt  be,  *  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were 
before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man 
opoD  earth  ;  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  hea- 
Tea  to  the  other,  whether  there  had  been  any 
Mich  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  bath  been 
heard  like  it  7  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as 
thoa  hast  hesrd,  and  live  7  or  has  God  assayed 
to  go  and  take  him  a  naticm  from  the  midst  of 
another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  an  outstretcljed 
arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  did  for  yon,  in  Egypt,  be. 
fore  your  eyes  7  Unto  thee  it  was  shown  that 
tbe  Lord  He  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside 
bim.  Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider 
it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  He  is  God ;  in 
heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
is  none  elae,* 

If  such  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  respect* 
lag  the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more  irre« 
fiiitible  must  be  the  impression   made  by  the 
New!  The  peculiarity  which  was  adverted  to 
above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  to  engage  deep  attention.     I  mean, 
that  to  which  heathen  sages  pointed,  as  the  only 
raluable  object  of  human  pursuit,  is  in  this  won- 
derful  volume  described  as  matter  ofpoMaestion, 
Here,  and  here  only,  amongst  all  the  records 
of  human  feelings,  is  kappinets  seriously  claim- 
eel,  and  consistently  exemplified.     To  the  im- 
portance  of  this  point,  witness  is  borne  by  every 
wish  which  a  human  being  forms,  and  by  every 
ugh  which  heaves  his  bosom.    But,  it  u  a  fact, 
perhaps  not  yet  sufficiently  adverted  to,  that  at 
no  period  do  heathen  sages  seem  so  strongly  to 
have  felt  the   utter  insufficiency  of  all   their 
icbemes  for  attaining  this  object,  as  at  tbe  period 
when  the  light  of  Christianity  diffused  itself 
through  the  earth.    Cicero,  that  brightest  of 
Roman  luminaries,  had  not  only  put  his  coun- 
trymen in  possession  of  the  substance  of  Gre- 
cian wisdom,  to  which  his  own  rich  eloquence 
give  new  force  and  lustre,  but  be  had  added 
thereto  the  deep  results  of  his  own  observations, 
daring  a  life  of  the  most  diversified  experience, 
and  a  period  the  most  eventful.     And,  to  this 
point,  he  uniformly  brings  all  his  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  bo  happy  by  m  conquest  over 
kimulf;  by  some  energetic  principle  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  so  establishf^l  in  his  bosom,  as  to 
make  him  habitually  superior  to  every  wrong 
nafcsioQ,  to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the 
attractions  of  pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  cala- 
mity.   But  it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested 
in  this  conclusion  :  Horace,  the  gayest  of  the 
Latin  poets,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  man  should  then  only  find  ease 
when  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  flyings  in  a  moral 
taue,  from  himself. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent  his- 
torian. Poly  bins  says,  *  It  seems  that  men,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  crafl  and  subtlety,  exceed  all 
other  animals,  may,  with  good  reason,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  no  less  depraved  than  they ; 


for  other  animals  are  subservient  only  to  the 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  by  them  are  led  tc 
do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have  also  sentiment 
to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  less 
through  the  abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  thai 
from  the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  humai 
depravity  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet  peculiar 
to  Revelation ;  since  it  is  the  Bible  abne  which 
teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death,  with  all  its  attendant  woes  and  miseries, 
by  sin  ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  discover 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  there  is  in 
the  understanding  of  the  natural  man,  the  crook- 
edness of  his  will,  and  the  disorder  of  bis  affec- 
tions ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  are  led 
to  the  origin,  and,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  re- 
medy of  this  disease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  na- 
ture, which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  holy 
Spirit  to  effect ;  yet,  the  wiser  and  more  dis- 
cerning among  the  heathens  both  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
thing  itself.     They  experienced  not  a  little  of 
the  general  weight  and  burthen  of  the  effect, 
though  they  were  still  puzzled  and  confounded 
in  their  inquiry   af\er   the  cause.     And  their 
continual  disappointment  here  was  an  additional 
source  of  conviction,   that  the   malady,  which 
they  painted  in  the  deepest  colourings  of  lan- 
guage, did  exist     They  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ception, that  there  was  an  object  somewhere, 
which  might  i:emedy  these  disorders,  aid  these 
infirmities,  satisfy  these  desires,  and  bring  all 
their  thoughts  and  faculties  into  a  due  obedience 
and  happy  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on 
their  minds,  that  a  capacity  for  happiness  waa 
not  entiiely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy 
it  quite   out  of  reach.     In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  but  they  felt  it 
as  a  vast  vacuity  in  which,  after  all,  they  could 
find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  happiness,  and 
realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Christianity 
comes  forward  to  make  the  first  propositions  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weak- 
ness precisely  as  these  sages  represented  it: 
and  she  confidently  offers  the  very  remedy  for 
which  they  so  loudly  called.  Her  profossed  ob- 
ject  is  to  establish,  in  the  human  mind,  that 
collateral  principle  of  virtuous  and  happy  su- 
periority to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  snd 
selfish,  on  which  philosophy  had  so  long  fixed 
'Hm  anxious,  but  hopeless  desires,  and  to  which 
alone  it  looked  for  real  felicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  on  historical  evidences, 
however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  suc- 
cessive transcribers,  however  capable  uf  proof; 
but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and  even  more 
conclusive  title  ;  its  exquisite  correspondence  to 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature,  as  illustrated 
by  the  wisest  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  as  felt 
by  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  heatlien 
philosophers  and  poets,  respecting  human  na- 
ture, be  dispassionately  compared  with  those 
expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  which  he 
particularly  describes  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed 
*  Hamplpn's  Polybius,  liook  17,  p»  383. 
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y  hit  faithful  foUowen ;  and  let  it  be  jad^ed, 
whether  there  is  not  such  a  correspondence  -be- 
tween what  ihty  voant^  and  ythmX  he  prof e»9e9  to 
butow,  as  occurs  in  no  other  instance  in  the  in- 
tellectual world. — Rett  for  their  souls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning  fever  of 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatiable 
desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite  in  tor. 
turinff,  is  the  malady  of  which  they  uniformly 
oompTain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  our 
Sariour  so  admirably  adapt  his  langusge  to  their 
fery  feelings  7  *  Come  unto  me,*  says  he,  *  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.' — 
*He  that  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst 
again,*  intimating  by  this  very  expression,  the 
insufficiency  of  every  thing  earthly  to  satisfy 
(he  mind,  *  but  he  that  drinketh  of  tiie  water 
that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  in  these 
expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their  wishes ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  or  could  have 
any  right  apprehensions  of  that  preliminary 
abasement  which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance, 
and  which  was  put  to  them  in  possession  of  the 
rest  and  peace  for  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Christ  does  actually  bestow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  pride  of  unassisted  nature  could 
allow  them  to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects 
of  pure  mercy  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonderful 
means  which  €rod,  in  his  goodness,  had  devised 
to  satisfy  them.  Though  they  did  occasionally 
express  a  sense  of  an  evil  nature,  and  a  wish 
ibr  relief  from  it,  yet  who  but  the  author  of  our 
religion  ever  met  those  wishes  7  In  what 
other  instance  has  a  moral  physician  thus 
pledged  himself  to  relievo  angonised  human 
nature  7  If  there  be  no  such  instance,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  :  that  Christianity,  from 
the  deep  importance,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled 
singularity  of  its  overtures,  justly  claims  our 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  what  has  been 
thus  promised  has  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed. 

>  Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
natural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  contains  every  prin- 
ciple necessary  for  the  attainment  of  human 
happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a  perfect  spe* 
cimen  of  its  own  efficacy.  This  we  according- 
ly have  in  the  fully  delineated  character  of  the 
apostle  St  Paul.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
person  in  all  antiquity,  of  whose  inmost  feelings, 
as  well  as  outward  demeanour,  we  are  so  well 
enabled  to  judge,  as  of  this  great  Christian 
teacher.  The  psrticulars  respecting  him  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  compared  with,  and  illus- 
traled  by,  his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  linea- 
nient  is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and  the 
•flksacy  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  when  at. 


tentively  examined,  will  ever  satisfy  the  sincere, 
and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  unobvious  coin, 
cidences  between  the  narrative  and  the  epistles, 
have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late  invaluable 
work,*  as  to  make  the  authenticity  of  both  mat. 
ter  of  absolute  demonstration  :  and,  from  sach 
an  instance  of  Christian  influence,  thus  autheo. 
ticated,  the  pretensions  of  Christianity  itself 
may  be  brought  to  a  summary  and  unequivocal 
test 

Was  St  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  exem- 
plification  of  that  nobly-imagined  wise  man, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  had  pictured  to 
themselves ;  as  the  height  of  human  felicity  ^ 
Does  he  appear  to  have  found  that  rest,  for 
which  sages  panted,  and  which  his  divine  mas- 
ter propMed  to  bestow?  Did  he  possess  that 
virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thing 
earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  which  was  ac 
know  lodged  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
true  philosophy  7  ,Let  him  that  understands  hn- 
man  nature  read,  and  answer  for  himself.  Let 
him  collect  all  that  has  been  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject  by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca, 
by  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Antonius,  and  jiidiife 
coolly,  whether  St  Paul  does  not  substantially 
exemplify,  and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  out  do  it  aH? 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Rega- 
ins, in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but  it  may 
most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the  fortitude 
of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  that 
which  was  unconsciously  displayed  by  St  Pan! 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem?  Regulus,  we  are  told, 
would  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  wife  or  his 
children.  In  his  heroism,  therefore,  he  sinks 
his  humanity.  Not  so  our  apostle;  while  he 
fears  nothing  for  himself,  he  fbels  every  thing 
for  those  around  him.  *  What  mean  ye  thus  to 
weep,  and  to  break  my  heart,*  says  he,  *  for  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where  was 
it  ever  exhibited  1 

I  will  add  but  two  instances. — One  express- 
ing the  feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself; 
the  other  describing  that  perfection  of  goodness, 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others :  and 
let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parallel 
for  either.  In  speaking  of  himself,  af\e'r  ac- 
knowledging an  act  of  friendship  in  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  he  says,  *  Not  as  though  I 
speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  bow 
to  abound.  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  sufl'er  need, 
lean  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me.*  What  a  testimonial  this  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  offer  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred !  How  consummately 
does  it  evince,  that  when  he  engaged  to  fulfil 
that  df^epest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of  hap- 
piness, he  promised  no  more  than  he  was  in- 
finitely able  to  perform  !  The  apostIc*s  exhor- 
tation to  others,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 
*  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
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are  jast,  whatsoever  thingt  are  pare,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report — If  there  be  any  virtae,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.*  In  what  human 
words  did  genuine  moral  feelings  ever  more 
completely  embody  itself  7  Are  they  not,  as  it 
were,  the  very  soul  and  body  of  true  philosophy  7 
Bat  what  philosopher,  before  him,  aflcr  such  a 
lesson  to  his  pupils,  could  have  dared  to  add  the 
words  which  immediately  follow  7 — *  The  things 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen  in  me,  do^  and  the  God  of  peace 
•ball  be  with  you.* 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that  body 
of  internal  evidence,  which  even  the  most  gene, 
ral  view  of  Christianity  presses  on  the  attentive 
and  candid  mind  :  and  with  even  this  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  boldly  asked,  what  else  like  this 
has  come  within  human  knowledge  7    On  these 
charscters  of  the  gospel  then,  let  the  infidel  fair- 
Iv  try  his  strength.    Let  him  dispiove,  if  he  can, 
Uie  eorrespondence  between  the  wishes  of  phib- 
lophy,  and  the  achievements  of  Christianity,  or 
destroy  the  identity  of  that  common  view  of 
man^s  chief  good,  and   paramount  happiness. 
Let  him  account,  if  he  can,  for  these  unexampled 
oongruities,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  or  let  him  even  plan. 
siUy  elude  the  matter-of-fact  evidence  to  this 
trath,  which  arises  from  Sl  Paurs  character. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  pious  Christian  enjoy 
his  sober  triumph  in  that  system,  which  not  in 
Sl  Paul  only,  but  in  all  its  true  votaries,  in 
every  age  and  nation,  it  has  produced — '  a  hope 
fall  of  immortality,* — *  a  peace  whicli  passeth 
all  understanding,* — *  a  wisdom  pure  and  peace- 
able,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
nwrcy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy.* 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  should  present  itself;  it  will  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  whether  the  doctrine  in 
qoeetion  be  really  Christian  7  and  this  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
reeurrenoe  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  parti- 
solarly  the  New  Testament    Whatever  is  clear. 
If  asserted  there,  follows  inevitably  from  the 
established  divinity  of  that  which  contains  it. 
And  in  what  conceivable  case  can,  not  only  hu- 
mtlity,  bat  rational  consistency,  be  more  wisely 
nercised,  than  in  receiving,  without  question, 
the  obvious  parts,  and  then  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained respecting  the  whole.    Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  Christian  world,  had  this  self-evi. 
dent  maxim  been  practically  attended  to ;  for 
then  what  dispute  could  possibly  have  arisen 
iboQt — *  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  as,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
br  evermore  7*    Or  whether  the   Father,  the 
Sob,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptised,  must  not  be  essentially  divine  7    Or 
vaether  there  can  be  any  misconception  in  what 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the  subject  of 
Iheir  eternal  song :  *  that  the  Lamb  which  was 
dain,  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood, 
mt  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
md  nation  7' 

That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they  find 
!ach  otlier*s  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in  the  sa. 
Ted  volame,  ii  a  matter  of  &ct,  authenticated 


by  abundant  evidence ;  and  that,  where  they 
have  been  disputed,  those  who  have  agreed  in 
holding  them,  have  evidently  derived  a  deeper 
influence  from  Christianity,  both  as  to  the  con- 
ductof  their  lives,  and  the  comfort  of  their  minds, 
than  those  who  have  rejected  them, — if  it  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  innumerable  proofs, 
would  be  almost  self-evident,  on  a  merely  theo. 
retic  view  of  the  two  casek.  For  who  ever  de- 
rived  either  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort, 
from  indulging  a  habit  of  metaphysical  disquisi. 
tion  I  And  who  but  such  have,  in  any  age  of 
the  church,  questioned  the  doctrines  of  our  Sa- 
viour's divinity,  the  three  fold  distinction  in  tlie 
divine  nature,  or  the  expiatory  efficacy  of  Christ's 
one  oblation  of  himMelf^  once  offered  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last  men. 
tioned  great  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
not  lefl  to  infer  its  truth  and  certainty  as  we 
might  almost  do  from  the  obvious  exigencies  of 
human  nature.    That  guilt  is  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  natural  feelings,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
and,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been,  in  every 
age  and  nation  a  source  of  the  deepest  horrors, 
and  has  suggested  even  still  more  horrible  me- 
thods of  appeasing  the  perturbed  mind,  can  be 
questioned  by  none  who  is  acquainted,  however 
slightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.    Atheists 
in  pagan  countries  have  made  this  very  fact  the 
great  apology  for  their  impiety,  charging  upon 
religion  itself  the  dismal  superstitions,  whith 
appeared  to  them  to  arise  from  it     And  Plu 
tarch,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  heathen 
moralists,  concludes  that  even  Atheism  iUtolf  is 
preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the  gods, 
whicli  he  saw  impelling  so  many  wretched  vie 
tims  to  daily  and  hourly  self  torture.     The  faC 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  involves  eithei 
greater  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  s 
gailty  conscience.     And  a  system  of  religion, 
which  woald  have  lefl  this  unprovided  for,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  would  have  been  ut. 
terfy  unsuitable  to  man,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  GRkL 
How  appositely  to  this  awful  feeling,  does  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  come  into  the  christian 
system !     How  astonishingly  has  even  its  gene- 
ral belief  chased  from  the  christian  world  those 
superstitious  phantoms  with  which  paganism 
ever  has  been,  and  even  at  this  day  is,  haunted ! 
But  above  all,  what  relief  has  it  afforded  to  the 
humble  penitent!     *  This,*  said  the  pious  Me. 
lancthon,  *  can  only  be  understood  in  conflicts 
of  conscience.*     It    is  most  true.    Let  thoee 
therefore,  who  have  never  felt  such  conflicts, 
beware  how  they  despise  what  they  may  yet  be 
impelled  to  resort  to,  as  the  only  certain  stay 
and  prop  of  their  sinking  spirits.    *  It  is  a  fear- 
ful thing/  says  an  inspired  writer,  *to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.*    Against  this  fear 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  but  that  which 
the  mercy  of  God  has  no  less  clearly  revealed 
to  us  7    *  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great 
high  priest  that  is  passed  for  us  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession  ;  for  we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  can 
not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.    Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  tc 
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the  throne  of  graee,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  oi  in  time  of  need.' 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  tut  tf  history  in  teaching  the  choice  of  fa- 
oourite$^ — Flattery. — Our  taste  improred  in 
the  arts  of  adulation, — The  dangers  of  flattery 
exemplified. 

It  ia  not  from  the  history  of  good  princes 
alone,  that  si^al  instruction  may  be  reaped. 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unfbrtanate,  com- 
monly anfbrtanate  because  criminal,  will  not  be 
read  in  vain.  They  are  instructive,  not  only  by 
detailing  the  personal  calamities  with  which  the 
misconduct  was  followed,  but  by  exhibiting  that 
misconduct  as  the  source  of  the  alienation  of  the 
hearts  of  their  subjects ;  and  oAen  as  the  re. 
mote,  sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause  of  ci- 
vil  commotions  and  revolutions. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
vices  only,  but  from  their  weaknesses  and  er- 
rors; from  their  false  judgments,  their  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  their  narrow  views  arising 
from  a  bad  education,  their  judging  from  partid 
information,  deciding  from  infused  prejudices, 
and  acting  on  party  principles ;  their  being  ha- 
bituated  to  consider  petty  unconnected  details, 
instead  of  taking  in  the  great  aggregate  of  pub- 
lie  concerns ;  their  imprudent  choice  of  minis- 
ters,  their  unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their 
preference  of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
counsellors,  and  making  the  associates  of  their 
pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  public  affairs.* 

*Tis  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  men  which  history  supplies,  that  a 
prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jealous  Soja- 
nuB,  a  vicious  Tigellinus,  a  corrupt  Spenser  and 
Gavaston,  a  rapacious  Epeom  and  Dudley,  a 
pernicious  D'Ancre,  and  ambitious  Wolsey,  a 
profligate  Buckingham ;  we  allude  at  once  to 
the  minister  of  the  first  James,  and  to  the  still 
more  profligate  Buckingham  of  the  Second 
Charles ;  a  tyrannical  Richelieu,  a  crafly  Ma- 
tarin,  a  profuse  Louvois,  an  intriguing  Ursini, 
an  inefficient  Chamillard,  an  imperious  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  a  supple  Masham. 

History  presents  frequent  instances  of  an  in- 
oonsistency  not  uncommon  in  human  nature, — 
flOvereii;ns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
themselves  the  tools  of  favourites.  He  who  treat- 
ed his  people  with  disdain,  and  his  parliaments 
with  contempt,  was,  in  turn,  the  slave  of  Arran, 
of  Car,  and  of  Villiers.  His  grandson,  who  boldly 
intrenched  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was 
himself  governed  by  the  Cabal. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in  a 
period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re- 
spects,  in  more  danger  of  choosing  wrong.  In 
our  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  indeed,  it 
>•  scarcely  possible  to  err  so  widely,  as  to  select, 

*  [Hm  Romans  seeon  to  have  bad  Jait  ideas  of  the 
dii^nity  of  character  and  ofBee  attaebod  to  the  friend  of 
•  pn nee  by  denominatinf  him,  not  ftvoorite,  but  frti- 
*^*  ciiranm. 


for  ministers,  men  of  such  atrocious  charactoi 
as  those  who  have  been  just  held  up  to  detesta. 
tion.  The  very  improvement  of  society,  there. 
fore,  has  caused  the  question  to  become  one  of  a 
much  nicer  kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  be. 
tween  men,  whose  outward  characters  exhibit  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  A  bokl 
oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people  would  not  eo- 
dure.  A  violent  infringer,  on  the  constitution,  the 
parliament  would  not  tolerate.  But  still  out  of  that 
class,  from  which  the  election  must  be  made 
the  moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendencies 
and  the  religious  principles  of  fnen  may  differ 
so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  seriously  af 
feet  at  once,  the  credit  and  happiness  of  the 
(M'inoe,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  con- 
duct of  good  and  bad  men  will  always  furoiab 
no  inconsiderable  means  of  distinction ;  yet  a 
a  time  when  gross  and  palpable  enormities  are 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  neceasa 
ry  for  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  disai- 
minate  the  shades  of  the  characters  of  public 
men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  most 
exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  the 
keenest  discernment  cultivated,  in  the  royal 
education.  All  that  can  improve  the  judgment, 
shsrpen  the  penetration,  or  give  enlarged  viewi 
of  the  human  mind,  should  be  put  in  exercise 
A  prince  should  possess  that  sort  of  sight, 
which,  while  it  takes  in  remote  views,  accurate- 
ly distinguishes  near  objects.  To  the  eve  of 
the  lynx,  which  no  minuteness  can  elude,  snookl 
be  added  that  of  the  eagle,  which  no  brightnesi 
can  blind,  for  whatever  dazzles  darkens.  He 
should  acquire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent 
of  mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  study  the 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon  that 
of  his  friends ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but  not  in- 
vidiously, into  the  designs  of  others,  and  vigi- 
lantly to  scrutinize  his  own.  His  mind  ahouU 
be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and  ezpedienta,  bot 
with  large  and  liberal  plans :  not  with  strata- 
gems, but  resources ;  not  with  subterfuges,  but 
principles ;  not  with  prejudices,  but  reasons.  He 
should  treasure  op  sound  maxims  to  teach  hio 
to  act  consistently;  be  provided  with  steady 
measures  suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  to. 
gether  with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to 
vary  them  so  as  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the  cars 
of  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  sorer  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  than  in  their  en- 
deavours to  guard  the  mind  from  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  flattery.  *  Many  kings,*  saya  the  witty 
South,  have  been  destroyed  by  poison,  but  none 
has  be^'ji  so  efficaciously  mortal  as  that  drank 
in  by  the  ear.* 

Intellectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refined, 
since  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure  the  me- 
lancholy of  Alexander  by  telling  him,  that  *  Jus- 
tice was  painted,  as  seated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  de 
pended  on  the  will  of  kings ;  and  all  whose  ac 
tions  ought  to  be  accounted  just,  both  by  them 
selves  and  others.* 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra 
vagant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  pe 
ets  invited  his  imperial  master  to  pick  out  h 
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0fm  lodg^in^  amon?  the  eonitellations :  nor,  as 
when  the  bard  ofPharsalia  offered  to  the  empe. 
ror  his  choice,  either  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  chariot  of  Apollo ;  modestly  assuring  him, 
that  there  was  not  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who 
would  not  yield  his  empire  to  him,  and  account 
it  an  honour  to  resi^  in  his  favour.  Thb  meri- 
torious prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  gods, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his  adu- 
htion,  but  for  being  a  better  poet  than  himself^ 
with  a  vioIeSt  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  improved 
on  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content  with 
making  his  emperor  the  imitator  or  the  equal 
of  Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for  it;  pro- 
testing Uiat  *  men  needed  to  make  no  other  pray, 
ors  to  the  gods,  than  that  they  would  continue 
to  be  as  good  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as 
Trajan  had  been.* 

But  the  refined  sycophant  of  modern  days  is 
more  likely  to  hide  the  actual  blemishes,  and  to 
feil  tiie  real  faults  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  virtues  the  ascrip- 
tion of  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose  on 
his  discernment.  There  will  be  more  danger  of 
a  modern  courtier  imitating  the  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  had  but  one  eye,  adopt- 
sd  the  conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  less  gross,  he 
will  be,  on  that  very  account  the  more  danger- 
ous. The  refinement  of  his  adulation  prevents 
the  object  of  it  from  putting  himself  on  his 
guard.  The  prince^is  led,  perhaps,  to  conceive 
with  Belf-complacency  that  he  is  hearing  the 
language  of  truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of 
t  more  accomplished  flatterer.  He  should  espe- 
dally  beware  of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner, 
ht  frankness  of  sentiment;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite, 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Where,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the  cour- 
tier who  would  dare  to  add  profaneness  to  flat- 
tery so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by  the 
matest  philosopher  this  country  ever  produced, 
in  his  letter  to  prince  Charles,  that,  *  as  the  Fa- 
ther had  been  his  Creator,  so  he  hoped  the  Son 
would  be  his  Redeemer  7**  But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility 
in  the  chancellor  of  James,  does  the  conduct  of 
Um  chancellor  of  his  grandson  exhibit !  The  un- 
bendingr  rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only  disdain. 
od  to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  however  his  pen  is  always  too  partial, 
but  it  led  boldly  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
■gainst  his  flagitious  conduct  A  standing  ex- 
ample for  all  times,  to  the  servants  and  compa- 
nkms  of  kings,  he  resolutely  reproved  his  mas- 
ter to  his  face,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defend  him,  somewhat  too  strongly,  indeed,  to 
others.  He  boldly  besought  the  king,  *  noi  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice 
to  be  virtue.*  And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable  request 
of  the  kinj^,  that  he  would  visit  some  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's infamous  associates ;  he  laid  before  him 

•  8w  Howell's  Letten. 


with  a  lofly  sincerity,  *  the  turpitude  of  a  man 
in  his  dignified  office,  being  obliged  to  counte 
nance  persons  scanoalous  for  their  vices,  for 
which  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought 
to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church  and  state.*  In  this  instance  superior  to 
his  ereat  rival  Sully ;  that  no  desire  of  pleasing 
the  king,  no  consideration  of  expediency^  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mistresses,  or  to 
countenance  the  licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  iMen  greedy  of  praise 
in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  not  to  deserve  it.  Henry  the 
Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  might 
himself  be  accounted  learned.  But  his  favouriti 
studies,  instead  of  preserving  him  from  the  lov* 
of  flattery,  served  to  lay  him  open  to  it  Scholia 
tic  divinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  tb« 
times,  as  Burnet  obsems,  suited  his  vain  and 
contentious  temper,  and  as  ecclesiastics  were  Ic 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuits  of  polemical  theology 
brought  him  in  the  largest  revenue  of  praise . 
so  that  thA-e  seemed  to  be  a  contest  betweei 
him  and  them,  whether  they  could  ofier,  oi 
he  could  swallow,  the  most  copious  draughts  of 
flattery. 

But  the  reign  of  James  the  first  was  the  gretl 
epocha  of  adulation  in  England ;  and  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  qualitiM  of  a  warlike 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  pacific  king 
received  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  praises  notonlv 
utterly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di 
rectly  contrary  to  that  frankness  of  mannera, 
and  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  had  formerly 
characterized  Englishmen.  This  ascription  of 
all  rights,  and  all  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a 
prince,  bold  through  fear,  and  presumptuous  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillanimi 
ty,  rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  the  flatterers; 
who,  in  return  for  their  adulation,  were  treated 
by  him  with  a  contempt,  which  not  the  boldest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  ventured  to  mani. 
fest  His  inquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner, 
whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects*  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  par- 
liament, indicates  that  one  object  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;*  his  familiar  intercourse 
was  employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinicHU 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive 
schemes  might  be  carried ;  and  his  public  con- 
duct occupied  in  putting  those  schemes  into 
practice. 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to  ad- 
vise,  may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to  resist ; 
against  which  her  mind  should  be  early  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled, 
when  the  female  character  is  combined  with  the 
royal.  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  did  not  guard  her  against  the  power 
ful  assaults  of  the  flattery  paid  to  her  person. 
That  masculine  spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of 
the  most  egregious  vanity,  as  the  wcajcest  of  her 
sex  could  have  been.  All  her  admirable  pro 
dence  and  profound  policy,  could  not  preserve 
her  from  the  childish  and  silly  levity  with  which 

*  The  requisition  was  aUowed  in  a  phrase  as  disf^utt. 
ingly  servile,  by  hishop  Neile    as  It  was  pleaMniriy 
I  evaded  by  Andrews. 
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■he  greeailj  invited  the  oomplioienti  of  the  urt- 
ful  minister  of  her  more  beautiful  rival.  Even 
that  gross  instance  of  Melvil's  extravagance  en- 
chanted her,  when,  as  she  was  playing  on  Ma- 
ry*s  favourite  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
injr  overheard  by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier 
afiected  to  be  so  ravbbed  by  her  skill,  as  to  burst 
into  her  apartment,  like  an  enraptured  man,  who 
had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  his  admiration. 
It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the  great  mind  of 
Elizabeth,  between  ^e  offended  pride  of  the 
queen,  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  the  woman  ; 
but  Melvil  knew  his  trade  in  knowing  human 
nature ; — ^ho  calculated  justly.  The  woman  con- 
quered. 

Princes  have  in  all  ages  complained  that  they 
have  been  ill  served.  But,  is  it  not  because  they 
have  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  7 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  oflen  bestowed 
confidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 
the  unworthy  7  Because,  while  they  have  load- 
ed  the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  ne- 
glected  to  reward  those  whs  have  served  them 
well,  and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 
long  7  Is  it  not  because  they  have  sometimes  a 
way  of  expecting  every  thing,  while  they  seem 
to  exact  nothing  7  And  have  not  too  many  been 
apt  to  consider  that  the  honour  of  serving  them 
is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  7 

By  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions  of  a  sovereign,  craAy  and  designing  fa- 
vouritcs  have  ever  been  on  the  watch  to  establish 
their  own  dominion,  by  such  appropriate  means 
MM  seem  best  accommodated  to  the  turn  of  those 
weaknesses  and  passions.     If  Leonorc  Concini, 
and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  obtained  the 
most  complete  ascendancy  over  their  respective 
queens,  both  probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first, 
they  aflcrwards  secured  and  preserved  it  by  a 
tyranny  the  most  absolute      In  connexions  of 
this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign, that  the  caprice  and  the  haughtiness 
are  expected  ;  but  the  domineering  favourite  of 
Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself  all  these 
prerogatives  of  despotic  power,  and  exercised 
them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated  and 
■abmissive  queen ;  a  queen,  who,  with  m&ny 
virtues,  not  having  had  the  discernment  to  find 
out,  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong, 
is  commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  captivity  to  one  favourite,  fell 
into  the  snares  spread  for  her  by  the  servility 
of  another.     Thus,  whether  the  imperious  dnch- 
eas,  or  the  obsequious  Masham,  were  lady  of  the 
aacendant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  infatuated, 
oqually  misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  likely  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason ;  and  that  breaches  the 
moat  trivial  in  themselves  may  be  important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fullv  ex- 
emplified  than  in  the  trifling  cause,  which,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
above  named  queen  and  duchess,  produced  events 
the  most  unforeseen  and  extraordinary.  While 
tile  duke  was  fighting  her  majesty's  battles 
abroad,  and  his  duchess  supporting  his  interest 
■gamst  a  powerful  party  at  court ;  a  pair  of 
fbves  of  a  new  invention,  sent  first  by  the  mil-  ,„,.  ^^,„ 
vaer  to  tJie  favourite  (impatient  to  have  them  I  William. 


before  the  queen,  who  had  ordered  a  aimiki 
pair,)  so  incensed  her  majesty,  as  to  be  the  in. 
mediate  cause,  by  driving  the  duchess  from  ha 
post,  of  depriving  the  duke  of  his  command 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  to  a  peaee, 
preserving  Louis  from  the  destruction  uhicfa 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  pa?, 
ties  at  home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  JSa. 
rope.* 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  acquire  fame 
than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  be  a 
shorter  cut  to  renown  than  to  dispense  blessings 
to  his  country.  Louis  XII.  instead  of  buying 
immortality  of  a  servile  bard;  earned  and  enjoy, 
ed  the  appellation  of  father  of  Ais  people  ;  that 
people  whom  his  brilliant  successor,  Louis  the 
greats  drained  and  plundered,  or  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  prophet,  peeled  and  scattered  to 
provide  money  for  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  his 
buildings,  and  his  spectacles.  Posterity,  how- 
ever, has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  le  Awa 
aime  is  remembered  with  afiectionate  veneration, 
while  U  grand  is  regarded  as  the  fabricator  of 
the  ruin  of  his  race. 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  blunted  the 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  he  could  shot 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  historiographers 
Boileau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  porticos 
of  his  own  history.  Deservedly  high  as  was 
the  reputation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses,  in  the 
walks  of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  to  con. 
vey  much  truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which 
after  being  composed  by  two  pensioned  poela 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was  to 
be  Uie  hero  of  the  tale  7 «  Sovereigns,  indeed 
may  elect  poets  to  record  their  exploits,  but  sub> 
jects  will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  was 
celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hyperbolic  song ;  and 
the  whole  pantheon  ransacked  for  deities,  who 
might  furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of 
the  immortal  Louh. — The  time,  however,  soon 
arrived,  when  the  author  of  the  adulatory  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  which  the  king  and 
the  gods  were  again  identified,  was  as  complete-  ■ 
ly  overturned  by  the  incomparable  travesty  of 
our  witty  Prior,  as  the  conqueror  of  Namor  him 
self  was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer — 


liittle  Will,  the  icouri^  of  France, 
Mo  godhead,  but  the  first  of  roen.f 


eee  and 


A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  should  be 
taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delusion  in  whidi 
the  monarch  is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what 
is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  to  little  pur- 
pose that  the  sovereign  last  named,  when  some 
temporary  sense  of  remorse  was  excited  by  an 
affecting  representation  of  the  miseries  of  the 
persecuted  protestants,  said,  *  that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  punish- 
ments which  he  had  not  commanded.*  I>eliisive 
hope  !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to  be  ig- 
norant  of  what  was  passing  in  his  dominions. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ill-dispoeed, 
as  not  to  have  been  made  worse  by  unmeasured 

*  Rxanien  dii  Prince. 

T  Sre  B«)ileaii'fl  Oie  »ur  la  priso  de  Namur,  by  Lmiis 
and  Prior's  Poem  on  the  lalrinf  of  Namiir,  by  kina 
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daUery.  -Even  some  of  the  most  depraved  Re 
man  efoperors  began  their  career  with  a  fair 
oromiee.  Tiberias  set  ont  with  beingr  mild  and 
pradent ;  and  even  Nero,  for  a  considerable  time, 
either  wore  the  mask,  or  did  not  need  it  While 
nis  two  virtaoue  friends  maintained  their  entire 
mflaence,  every  thing  looked  favourable. — But 
when  hie  sycophants  had  succeeded  in  making 
Seneca  an  object  of  ridicule;  and  when  Tigel. 
linos  was  preferred  to  Burrhus  all  that  followed 
was  a  natural  consequence.  The  abject  slavery 
of  the  people,  the  servile  decrees  of  the  senate, 
Um  obsequious  aoquiescenoe  of  the  court,  the 
prastrate  homage  of  every  order,  all  concurred 
to  bring  out  his  vices  in  their  full  luxuriance, 
and  Rmne,  as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim 
of  the  monster  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  usual  honest  indignation,  declares,  that  as 
oAen  as  the  emperor  commanded  banishmonts 
or  ordered  assassinations,  so  oflen  were  thanks 
and  sacrifices  decreed  to  the  gods ! 

But,  in  our  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presumed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so  un- 
der  our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  such 
opportunities.  Yet  powerful,  though  gentler, 
and  almost  unapparent  means,  may  be  employ- 
ed to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  injure  the  fame  of 
a  prince.  To  degrade  his  character,  he  need 
only  lie  led  into  one  vice,  idleness ;  and  be  at. 
tacked  by  one  weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate 
acquiescence  and  soothing  adulation  will  lay  his 
nind  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  evil  with> 
9at  his  being  aware  of  it ;  for  his  table  is  not  the 
place  where  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  con- 
•equently,  he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  him. 
And  where  he  is  thus  powerfully  assailed,  the 
kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the  gentlest 
Bianners,  and  the  mildest  dispositions,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  preserving  him  from  those 

S  corruptions,  to  which  the  worst  propensities 
;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  facility,  which,  from 
ioAness  of  temper,  lMK)omes  imbecility  of  mind. 
For  there  is  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
eommit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  him. 
It  impels  to  opposite  vices :  to  apathy  and  egot* 
ism,  the  natural  failings  of  the  great ;  to  am- 
kition  which  inflames  the  heart,  to  anger  which 
distorts  it,  to  hardness  which  deadens,  and 
to  selfishness  which  degrades  it  He  should  be 
taught,  as  tbe  intrepid  Massilon*  taught  his 
jemfiil  prince,  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtier, 
eootradictory  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  is 
little  less  dangerous  than  the  disloyalty  of  the 
rebel  Both  would  betray  him ;  and  the  crime 
af  him  who  would  dethrone,  and  of  him  who 
would  debase  his  prince,  however  they  may 
lifiir  in  a  poUtica],  differ  but  little  in  a  moral 
fitw :  nav,  the  ill  efSsctM  of  the  traitor's  crime 
Btjr,  to  the  prince  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
while  tbe  consequences  of  the  flatterer's  may  ez- 
(Md  to  etemi^. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
£e/tgieii  neeesssry  to  iht  wtU-heing  of  $tate$, 

Thr  royal    pupil  should  be  informed,  that 

*  See  Massilon'8  flennoM,  aboanding  equally  in  the 
Hiiliuint  piety  and  tlie  liehest  ek)qaenoe. 

\  oi..  IT.— D 


there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  phklo 
Bophers,  who  wish,  without  incurring  the  dis. 
credit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of  its 
value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.    They  have 
been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  persuasion, 
that  however  beneficial  Christianity  may  bo  to 
individuals,  and  however  properly  it  may  be 
taken  as  tbe  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be 
safely  brought  into  action  in  political  concerns ; 
that  the  intervention  of  its  spirit  will  rarely 
advance  the  public  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  oflen  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  par 
ticular,  that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states 
must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  some  viola 
tion  even  of  those  laws  of  morality,  which,  they 
allow,  ought  to  be  observed  in  other  cases.* 

These  assertions,  respecting  the  political  dis- 
advantages of  religion,  have  not  been  urged 
merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christian 
principles,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the  Hobbeses,  and 
the  Gibbons :  but  there  is  a  more  sober  class  of 
sceptics,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  a  yery 
learned  and  mpfenious  sophist,!  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  mamtain,  that  the  author  of  Chris, 
tianity  has  actually  forbidden  us  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  world,  to  take  any  vigorous 
steps  for  preventing  its  misery,  or  advancmg  iti 
glory.  Another  writer,  an  elegant  wit,  bat 
whimsical  and  superficial,  thou^  doubtless  a 
sincere  Christian^  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  carried  the 
position,  has  yet  afibrded  some  countenance  to 
it,  by  intimating,  that  God  has  given  to  m3n  a 
religion  which  is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them.  He  allows,  that  *  government  is  essen. 
tial  to  men,  and  yet  assorts,  that  it  cannot  be 
managed  without  certain  degrees  of  violence, 
corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet  Christi. 
anity  strictly  forbids.  That  perpetual  patience 
under  injuries,  must  every  day  provoke  new  in- 
sults, and  injuries,  yet  is  this,  says  he,  enjoined.^ 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  afllirm. 
ed,  by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  adlmirable 
writer,  whose  verj  able  defence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures,  naturally  obtains  credit  for  any  opinions 
which  are  iionoored  with  his  support. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  advance 
such  propositions,  should  at  least  produce  proofs 
from  history,  that  thoflNS  states,  in  the  govern- 
ment  «.f  which  Christian  principles  have  been 
most  cc^spicuous,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  have  either  failed  through  error,  or  sunk 
through  impotence ;  or  in  some  other  way  have 
suflTered  from  introducing  principle*  into  trans- 
actions  to  which  they  were  inapplicable. 

But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even  the 
paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  of  our  religon ;  and  how  erroneous  is  their 
conception  of  the  true  elementary  principles  of 

*  It  were  to  be  wiahsd  that  Cromwell  bad  been  the 
only  ruler  wbo  lield,  tbat  tbe  rules  of  morality  must  be 
dlipenaed  with  on  great  political  oocaatori*. 

t  Mr.  Bayle. 

I  Boame  Jenynt.  It  is  true,  be  put*  it£  remark  in  tho 
mouth  of  *  refined  and  speculative  obKirveri.'  But  he 
afterwards  afllrms  in  his  oivn  proper  pe*  sua—  71«|  ruth 
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political  pTMperitj,  we  learn  firom  one,  who  was 
IS  able  as  either  to  determine  on  the  case.  He 
who  was  not  only  a  politician  bnt  a  kinr,  and 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  both 
characters,  has  assured  us,  that  iiofrraousifiss 
KXALTKTB  A  ffATfoiT.  And  docs  uot  CTcry  in- 
stinct  of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  and  every 
clear  result  of  dispassionate  and  enlarged  ob. 
serration,  unite  in  adopting  as  a  moral  axiom 
this  divinely  recorded  aphonsm  7 

It  wonld^  indeed,  be  strange,  if  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  government;  if  in  direct 
contradiction  to  that  moral  ordination  of  causes 
and  effects,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
religion  and  virtue  generally  tend,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  to  happiness  and  pros* 
parity,  irreligion  and  vice,  to  discomfiture  and 
misery,  the  Almighty  should  have  established 
the  directly  opposite  tendencies,  in  the  case 
of  those  multiplications  of  individuals,  which 
are  called  civil  communities.  It  is  a  sup. 
position  so  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure, 
m  every  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to 
be  proved  by  incontestible  evidence.  It  would 
indeed  amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral 
Author  of  the  world  had  appointed  a  premium 
as  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligrion  ;  the  very  idea 
is  prufaneness.  Happily  it  is  clearly  contrary 
also  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Providence, 
the  ordinations  of  which  will  ever  exhibit  marks 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  proportion  to  the 
care  with  which  they  are  explored,  has,  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  our  duty 
coincident  with  our  happiness ;  has  furnished  us 
with  an  additional  motive  for  pursuing  that 
conrse,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  by  rendering  it,  in  the  case  both  of  in- 
dividuals  and  of  communities,  productive  also 
of  temporal  good.  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  *  the  fulness  of  joy* 
hearailer,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to  those  who 
walk  in  them, '  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  most  established  principles  of  hu- 
man  nature,  that  those  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
principles  of  conduct,  which  both  directly  and 
mdirectly,  tend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
civil  communities,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
strengthened  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  fear  God,  prompts 
him  to  honour  the  kin^.  The  same  pride,  self- 
lufficienoy,  and  impatience  of  controol,  which 
are  commonly  the  root  and  origin  of  impiety, 
naturally  produce  civil  insubordination  and  dis« 
content  One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political 
writers  has  stated,  that  all  government  rests  on 
spittton  ;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  the  rif^kt  to  pmoer  in  their  go- 
vemors,  or  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  tkeir 
own  intereot  to  obey.  Now,  religion  naturally 
confirms  both  these  principles;  and  thereby 
«*rengthens  the  very  fbundations  of  the  powers 
'•;'  frpvernment  It  establishes  the  right  to 
potoer  of  governors,  by  teaching,  that  '  there  is 
iiM  |»'ivf>r  Dot  of  God  f  it  confirms  in  subjects 
thn  abt\*H  of  its  being  tkoir  interest  to  obey  by 
xUt  uo^vrrful  intervention  of  its  higher  ttanctions 
and  rewards  :  'they  that  resist  !«hal'  receive  to 
themselven  condemnation.*  " 


Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot  m 
life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him,  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  will 
It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the  great  maM 
of  the  community  which  must  ever  be  oompa 
ratively  speaking,  poor,  the  disposition  to  repine 
at  the  more  favoured  lot,  and  superior  oomfbrta 
of  the  higher  orders ;  a  disposition  which  is  the 
real  source  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
dissensions. 

Religion,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  vier 
all  human  events  as  under  the  divine  direction, 
to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  and  oflen  as  capable  jf  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  most  essential  and  lasting  bene- 
fit, disposes  men  to  bear  all  their  sufierings  witb 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  Whereas,  on  tbe 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
oflen  inclined  to  revenge  on  their  rolers,  the 
misfortunes,  which  unavoidably  result  fh>m  na. 
tural  causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
more  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudence  and  actual  mis. 
conduct 

Again,  if  f^om  contemplating  these  questions 
in  their  principles  and  elements,  we  proceed  to 
view  them,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and 
illustrated  by  history  and  experience,  we  shall 
find  the  same  positions  established  with  equil 
clearness  and  force.  Is  there  any  propositioo 
more  generally  admitted,  than  that  political 
communities  tend  to  decay  and  dissolution,  in 
proportion  to  the  corruption  of  their  morals  f 
How  often  has  the  authority  of  the  |Miet  been 
adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just  in  his  views 
of  life,  but  not  eminent  for  being  the  fricud  of 
morals  or  religion)  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of 
laws,  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state*s  decline 
and  fall,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too 
surely,  in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general 
corruption  of  manners.  We  have  already  ex- 
emplified these  truths,  in  enumerating  the  causes 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.*  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  state  had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  re- 
verence for  the  awfbl  sanction  of  an  oatli.  This 
principle,  and  indeed  the  duty  which  is  so  t:\fmf\j 
connected  with  it,  of  truth  and  general  fidelity 
to  engagements,  are  the  very  cement  which 
holds  together  societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ;  aiu!  limi 
this  days  of  virtues  is  founded  and  bottoiiied  on 
religion,  is  undeniably  evident 

If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  history  to  u  re. 
view  of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusions  7  Where  do  the  politicians, 
who  reason  from  the  evidence  of  Acta,  expect 
to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  f 
Is  it  not  in  our  crowded  critics,  in  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  wealth  is  often  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  morality  and 
virtue  7  And  if  we  resort  to  individual  instances, 
who  is  the  man  of  peace  and  quietness  7  Who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  *  meddle  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change  V  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reli. 
gious  and  domestic  habits  whose  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopes,  are  so  many  pledget 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  order 
and  to  the  Rupport  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  country  7 

•  Ctasa  Till. 
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tt  M  the  more  extraordinary  that  any  writorn, 
not  deliberately  hostile  to  tlio  cause  of  religion 
and  vtrtno,  should  have  ^iven  any  degree  of 
eoantpnance   to  the  pernicious  error,  which  wo 
have  been  so  long  combating ;  because  the  oppo- 
site opinion  has  been  laid  down  aa  an  incontesii. 
ble  axiom,  by  those  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  extravagant  zeal  for  the  credit  of  religion, 
but,  who  speak  the  dictates  of  strong  sense  and 
deep  observation.    Hear  then  the  able,  but  pro- 
fligate   Machiavel — 'Those  princes  and   com- 
monwealths, who  would  keep  their  jjoTernments 
entire  and  uncorrupt,  are  above  all  things,  to 
have  a  care  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  ond 
preserve  them  in  due  veneration,  for  in  the  whole 
world,  there  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  imminent 
rain,  than  when  God  and  his  worship  are  dc. 
spised.* — *  A  prince  therefore,  ought  most  accu- 
rately to  regard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded, 
and  then  his  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and  united. 
Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that  may  any  way 
be  extended  to  the  advantages  and  reputation  of 
the  religion   they  design   to  establish,  by  all 
means,  they  are  to  be  propagated  and  encou- 
raged ;  and  the  wiser  the  prince,  the  more  sure 
it  is  to  be  done.* — '  And  if  this  care  of  divine 
worship  were  regarded  by  christian  princes,  ac 
cording  to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him 
wlu>  gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  coramon- 
weatUis  of  Christendom  would  be  much  more 
happy  and  firm.** 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an  in- 
fidel  and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe  the 
truth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of  which 
he  solicitonsly  enlorced.  Be  it  so ;  it  still  de- 
ducts  nothing  from  the  force  of  the  argument  as 
to  the  political  uses  of  religion. — For  if  the  mere 
Hirms  and  institutions,  the  outward  and  visible 
ligns,  of  Christianity,  were  acknowledged  to  be, 
u  they  really  are,  of  so  great  Value,  by  this 
:<hrewd  politician,  what  might  not  be  the  effect 
of  its  *  inward  and  spiritual  grace  V 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
cipkss  and  characters,  pointedly  agree  in  any 
inportant  topic,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlnoked 
for  ooofbrmity  may  be  found,  in  two  writers,  so 
decidedly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  our  incom- 
parable  bishop  Batler,  and  the  Florentine  secre- 
tary above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler  of 
baing a  visionary  enthusiast?  Yet  has  he  drawn 
a  most  beaatiful  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an 
imaginary  state,  which  should  be  perfectly  vir- 
tuous for  a  succession  of  ages.  *  In  such  a  state,* 
he  iansts,  there  would  be  no  faction.  Public  de- 
termiiiatlona  would  really  be  the  result  of  united 
wiadoai.  AH  would  contribute  to  the  general 
proiperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
ova  virtue.  Injustice,  force,  and  fraud,  would  he 
uaknoim — Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  the 
whole  earth ;  the  headot  it  indeed  would  be  a 
ciiveraal  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  all  people^ 
asfisM,  and  languageg  ahould  terve  Aim.*t 

The  profound  Butler,  was  indeed,  too  great 
an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

*  Machisvers  DiseourBes  on  Livv. 

:  TYii*  is  only  a  short  abstract  or  tliii  fine  panafe,  to 
^^  whittf  nf  which  tbR  reador  is  referred.  Bailer's  Ana- 
ln«r.  part  flrsC,  chap.  iil.  p  89.  and  following. 


I  too  thoroughly  versed  in  the  whole  history  of 

mankind,  not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  observes 

I  the  impossibility  without  some  miraculous  in 

i  terposition,  that  a  great  body  of  men  should  sc 

I  unite  in  one  nation  and  government,  in  the  fear 

of  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  such 

u  government  should  continue  unbroken  for  a 

succession  of  ages ;  yet  supposing  it  could  be  so, 

indeed,  such,  he  amrms,  would  be  the  certain 

effect.    And  may  we  not  also  affirm,  that  eVen 

allowing  for  all  the  failings  and  imperfections 

of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate  has  excluded 

from  his  hypothesis,  would  not  a  state  really 

approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  happiness,  in 

proportion  as  it  taojjht  and  practised  with  more 

sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  T 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  famous  Cosmo 
di  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern  their  states, 
by  'counting  a  string  of  beads,  or  mumbling 
over  paternosters.*  But  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  from  the  religion  which 
assigns  such  practices  to  any  class  of  people ; 
and  from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the 
religion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  prineea, 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Charles  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a  judge 
as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of 
a  royal  character,  when  he  declared,  that,  *  if 
there  were  no  honour  and  virtue  lof\  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  last  traces  of  them  should  be 
found  among  princes.*  There  should  indeed, 
bo  found  in  the  royal  character,  an  innntp  gran- 
deur ;  a  dignity  of  soul  which  should  .^how  it- 
self under  ail  circumstances,  and  shin"  through 
every  cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  wns  from 
such  inherent  marks  of  greatness,  that  the  in- 
fant Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  chosen 
king  bj^  the  shepherd*s  children. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  bo  easy  to  cite  an  higher 
authority,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  the  great 
and  excellent  chancellor  de  L'Hospital.  It  was 
a  common  observation  of  his,  that,  *  religion  had 
more  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
than  all  their  passions  put  together ;  and  tiiat 
the  cement,  by  which  it  united  them,  was  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.  This  was  not  the  observation  n*' 
a  dreaming  monk  who  in  his  cell,  writes  maxims 
for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing  ;  but  the 
sentiment  derived  from  deep  experience,  of  an 
illustrious  statesman,  whose  greatness  of  mind, 
zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  powerful  talents, 
supported  France  under  a  succession  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings.  Frugal  for  the  state  in 
times  of  boundless  prodigality  ;  philosophical  in 
a  period  of  enthusiastic  fury  ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  conscien- 
tious under  all  circumstances  ;  worthy,  in  short, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium,  to  be  driven, 
for  his  virtues,  by  Catharine  di  IVIedici  from 
councils,  which  his  wisdom  might  hove  run- 
trolled  ;  and  who,  on  giving  up  the  snnls  which 
she  demanded,  withdrew  ta an  honournble  lite- 
rary retreat,  with  the  remark,  that  •  the  world 
was  too  depraved  (or  him  to  concern  himself  any 
longer  with  it.  These  are  the  m»»n  whom  cor- 
rupt princes  drive  from  the  direction  of  those 
states,  which  their  wisdom  mi?ht  save  and  theit 
virtue  might  reform. 


iu 
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Another  of  Uie  political  advantages  of  reli^i. 
oua  rectitude  in  a  atate,  ii  the  seeurily  it  affords. 
For,  with  whatever  just  severity  we  may  repro- 
bate the  general  spirit  of  revolution,  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  has  not,  on  all  occasions, 
been  excited  by  undue  discontent,  by  unprovoked 
impatience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  feel- 
ings; but  sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense 
of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils 
which  honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Again,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tran- 
quitizing  in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that,  though  we  would  be  far  from  re- 
ducing it  to  a  cold  political  calculation ;  yet,  con- 
tent, submission,  and  obedience,  make  so  large 
a  practical  part  of  religion,  that  wherever  it  is 
taught  in  the  best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  promote,  in  the  people,  thie  ends  of  true 
policy,  any  more  than  of  genuine  moraliU. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  their 
subjects.  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,*  among  others, 
were  too  sound  politicians  to  lose  this  powerful 
hold  on  the  affections  of  their  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  desire  to  promote  religion,  they  had 
no  doubt  discerned,  that  it  is  gross  vice,  that  it 
is  brutal  ignorance,  which  leave  the  lower  class 
a  prey  to  uctious  innovators,  and  renders  them 
the  blind  tools  of  political  incendiaries.  When 
the  youth  of  this  class  are  carefully  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  rightful  teachers,  those 
teachers  have  the  fairest  opportunities  of  instill- 
ing into  them  their  duty  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  church  ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  same 
leitsons  which  form  good  Christians,  tend  to 
make  good  subjects.  But,  without  that  mode- 
rale  measure  of  sound  and  sober  instruction, 
which  should  be  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low 
demands,  they  will  be  likely  neither  to  honour 
the  king,  reverence  the  clergy,  nor  obey  the  ma- 
eislrale.  While,  on  the  contrary,  by  inter- 
weaving their  duty  to  their  governors,  with  their 
duty  to  God,  they  will  at  once  be  preserved  from 
mischief  in  politics,  and  delusion  in  religion. 
The  awful  increase  of  perjury  among  us  is  of 
itself  a  loud  call  sedulously  to  pursue  Uiis  object 
How  should  those  who  are  not  early  instructed 
ill  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend 
hitn,  by  that  common  violation  of  the  solemnity 

•  Bee  a  letter  of  arebbiabop  Whitfift  to  tbe  bishops, 
of  which  the  followinf  ii  an  extract : 

'  Your  lordahip  is  not  iirnorant.  that  a  fTRst  part  of 
thf  diMolutenesi  of  mannera,  and  ifooranee  in  the  com- 
mon sort,  that  reifneth  in  most  parts  of  this  realm,  even 
in  lhi«  clear  light  of  the  fospel,  ariaeth  hereof,  for.  that 
the  youth,  being  as  it  were,  the  ttie  and  seminary  of  the 
cliuirh  and  commonwealth,  through  negligence,  both 
of  natural  and  spiritual  fktbers.  are  not,  as  were  meet. 
lraiiii*<l  up  in  the  chief  and  neoeasary  principles  of 
Chrinian  religion,  whereby  they  might  learn  their  duty 
ti  their  God.  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  neigh- 
bounr  exppcially  in  their  tender  yean,  when  theie  thingt 
might  b«fft  be  nlanted  in  tbem.  and  would  become  moat 
hardly  to  be  afterwards  removed  Thin  mischief  might 
well,  ill  mine  opinion,  be  redressed,  if  that  which  in 
this  behalf  hath  been  godly  and  wisely  provided,  were 
as  carffiilly  called  on  and  executed,  namely,  by  cate- 
shixing  an.i  insti actios  in  churches  the  youth  of  bfith 
»czi*s.  on  tlie  Sabbath  davs.  in  the  afternoon.  And,  that 
if  it  may  be  convenient,  before  their  parer<*ui,  and  others 
of  the  apveral  parishes,  who  thereirv  ma  fake  comfort 
and  invtnirtion  also '— Strype's  Lif-  ut  V%'hif!;if\ 


of  oaths,  for  which  we  are  unhappily  beQomint 
notorious  7  Let  us  not  be  deemed  needlessly 
earnest  in  the  defence  of  a  truth  of  such  eztrems 
importance. — The  political  value  of  religion  nc 
ver  can  be  too  firmly  believed,  or  too  carefullj 
kept  in  view,  in  the  government  of  natiooa 
May  it  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
prince,  as  a  fundamental  principle !  Let  it  be 
confirmed  by  all  the  various  proofs  and  exam- 
ples, by  which  its  truth  can  be  established,  and 
its  autiiority  enfi>rced  !* 

But,  to  return. — We  most  readily  concede, 
that  by  that  exultation  of  a  state  of  which  Solo* 
mon  speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sudden  flash  of 
temporary  splendor,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutable  advantases  of  war,  the  plunder  of  fb 
reign  countries,  ue  acquisition  of  unwieldy  ter- 
ritory, or  the  vertigo  of  domestic  revolutions . 
but  that  sober  and  solid  glory,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  just  laws ;  of  agriculture,  and  sobriety, 
which  promote  population ;  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  increase  prosperity  ;  of  such  well 
regulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  serve  to 
temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  conse- 
quences, give  direction  and  steadiness  to  publie 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  question, 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts  must  not  coo- 
tribute  to  the  firmness  of  Uio  whole ;  and  whether 
the  virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies,  can 
any  farther  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it  exists  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  But,  cm  what 
basis  can  this  superstructure  rest,  by  what  prin- 
ciple can  individual  virtue  be  either  substantially 
promoted  or  lastiofirly  secured,  except  by  thai 
sense  of  an  invisible,  almighty,  and  infinitelv 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  imiverse,  whica 
revelation  alone  has  effectually  disclosed  to  ui; 
and  reason  has  recognized  as  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion ? 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that  this 
religious  principle  may  not  frequently  oppose  it 
selfu)  apparent  means  of  aggrandizement,  both 
personal  and  national. — Doubtless  it  will  ofira 
condemn  that  to  which  human  pride  would 
aspire.  Even  when  an  object  might  in  itself  be 
fairly  desirable,  it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  severest  of 
such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  b  aha- 
dowy  to  what  is  substantial,  the  evanescent  tri- 
umphs of  a  day  to  the  permanent  comfort  of 
successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assert  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indica- 
tion of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing  favour 
of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such  outward 
marks  of  divine  favour  may  more  generally  be 
expected,  in  the  case  of  commimities,  than  of  in- 

*  Mr.  Addison  qieaks  of  the  religious  instnaetioa  o? 
the  poor  as  the  bat  means  of  recovering  the  country 
from  its  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  And 
after  drawing  an  animated  picture  of  a  proeession  of 
charity  children  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  tri- 
umphs obtained  by  the  queen's  anna,  he  adds,  *  for  say 
part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonishing 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be.  in 
some  measure,  the  blessings  returned  upon  these  chart 
ties ;  and  that  the  great  successes  of  the  war,  for  which 
we  lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  some  meamirK, 
occasioned  by  the  several  objects  (of  religiouidy  instruct 
ed  children)  which  then  stood  before  us.*— GrASDiAS 
No.  105.     Tkeat  were  VU  t9$UimtnU  ef  m  SaereUrw  J 
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difidualB.     Id  eommuiiltiM  we  Me  not  8o  much  temporary  faecees  of  goilty  nationa  for  the  ac- 

the  effect  of  each  particular  act  of  virtue,  aa  of  compliahment  of  his  ^neral  acheme,  or  the  pro< 

the  ffenerally  diffuaed  principle.    Though  virtue  motion  of  a  particular  purpose,  of  humbling  and 

ia  often  obstructed  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  it-  correcting  other,  perhape  leas  guilty  nationa ;  or 

pelf  the  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  this  is  it  is  because  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amoritea  ia  not 

t>o  proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  obtain  yet  full ;  and  the  pnniahment  of  the  more  cor- 

ihem.     The  natural  tendency  indeed,  being  to  ropt  states  ia  delayed,  to  make  their  ruin  more 

produce  happiness,  though  it  may  fail  to  do  it  in  signal  and   tremendous,  and  their  downfall  a 

certain  expected  cases.  more  portentous  object,  for  the  instruction  of 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  communities  and  the  world.    God,  without  any  impeachment  of 

itates,  where  the  result  of  many  actions,  rather  his  moral  government,  may  withhold  retribution, 

than  the  particular  effi»ct  of  eoc/i,  is  seen,  it  may  because  it  is  always  in  his  power :  he  may  be 

not  alioffether  unfairly  be  asserted,  that  virtue  long-suffering,  because  he  is  everlasting.    He 

» ite  own  reward.     Perhaps  it  also  may  be  af-  may  permit  the  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order 

firmed,  that  the  system  of  temporal  rewards  and  to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we  see  not — 

punislimenta,  which,  though  chiefly  exemplified  He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and  the 

in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means  natural  evil  which  he  does  authorise,  ia  both  the 

confined  to  it,  has  not  equally  passed  away,  with  punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  moral, 

respect  to  sUtes  and  nations,  as  with  respect  to  Though  God  never  intended  this  world  for  such 

individuals.    The  learned  Bossuet  has  observed,  a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely  to 

that  while  the  New  Testement  manifesto  to  us  hinder  either  vice  or  virtue  fVom  occasionally 

tbeoperation  of  God's  grace,  the  Old  Testemont  receiving  the  recompences,  and  the  penalties 

ezhibite  to  us  his  providential  government  of  the  due  to  this  other ;  yet  there  is  this  obvious  diSbr* 

world.     We  will  not  dwell  on  this  remark  fur-  ence,  between   nations  and  individuals,  that, 

ther  than  to  suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the  whereas  individuals  the  most  virtuous  are  oflen 

study  of  the  Old  TesUment  may  not  be  without  the  most  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes,  the 

ite  uses,  even  to  the  modern  statesman,  as  we  best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole,  the 

know  that  the  Jewish  law  has  dearly  been  held  most  secure  of  prosperity.    And  if|  in  the  cala- 

important,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators.  mities  brought  on  corrupt  stotes,  the  innocent 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitete  to  assert,  always  unavoidably  suffer  with  the  guilty,  this 

that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  nothing,  that  furnishes  no  just  charge  against  the  equity  of 

m  morally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right    No-  divine  Providence,  who  here  reckons  tremen. 

!king  that  is  inequiteblc,  can  be  finally  success,  dously  with  the  stote  ob  a  stete,  but  will,  sepa. 

foL    Nothing,  that  is  contrary  to  religion,  can  rately  and  ultimately,  reckon  with  every  indi. 

b«  olUmately  favourable  to  civil  policy.     We  vidual ;  and  thua  finally  and  fully  vindicate  his 

may  therefore  confidently  affirm,  that  impiety  own  infinite,  and  much  calumniated  justice.** 
and  vice,  sooner  or  later,  bring  stotes,  as  well 

as  individuals,  to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though  _ 

nee  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary  ex- 

altatiriD ;  in  the  same  tiegree,  it  will,  in  the  end,  CHAP  XIX. 

owtribote  to  promote  decay,  and  accelerate  the 

iMriuUe  poiiod  of  dii^liiUon.  /nfe^rity  tke  true  polUicd  vUdom. 

Let  It  then  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  true  a     ^  r 

?^'*.^J!l]"  ^"''^'r!;?*  prosperity  which  arises       j.^  ^^^         ^^  ^  ^^..^^  ^  ^  ^^j^ 

ffsm  the  goodnessof  the  laws  and  the  firmness  ^     j„^  .^^  /^        ^.^^  ^  aafficlenUy  illus. 

aad  impartiahtv  with  which  they  are  executed  ;  ^^^^^^  ^    ^^^  single  instance  of  Louis  the  ninth, 

which  rwults  Irom  moderation  in  the  govern-  ^  j^  notorious,  that  nothing  more  severely  tries 

meo^  and  obedience  in  people;  from  wisdom  ihecharacter of  princesasteU  asofindivlduaU, 

aiid  foresight  in  councU,  from  activity  and  in-  ^j,^„  remarkable  success.     It  was,  however,  in 

tegri  y  in  commerce,  from  independent  of  na-  ^,,j^  circumstance  precisely,  that  the  prince  just 

tmial  character,  from  forutude  in  resisting  fo-  ^^ntioned  evinced  how  completely  his  christian 

fsign  atuck,  and  zeal  in  promoting  domestic  ^^  ^^  corrected,  both  tlbe  selfishness  natu- 

harmony ;  from  patience  under  sufferings,  hardi-  ^^j  (^  ^^  ^^  arrogance  habitual  to  pros. 

BflM  m  danger,  zeal  in  the  luve  of  civil,  and  vi-  _j.j{y  ^ 

Coor  in  the  reprobation  of  .avaee  liberty  J  from  ""when,  under  the  anfortanate  reifo  of  our 

ajjint  of  f.irne»  jnd  liberalujr  in  making  Henry  the  third,  the  aflair.  of  EnglanS  were  re. 

MtbM.  and  from  fidelity  m  obeerying  them.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ,„^  condiUon.  whUe  those  of  France 

Mote  all.  from  a  multiplication  of  individual  „„„  ;„  ,  highly  flourilbing  lUte;  Loui^  in 

mrtance.  of  famUy  comfort  and  independence,  ^.^ing  a  treaty  with  England,  generoualy  re- 

from  the  general  prevdence.  throughout  the  f„„d  £  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  Uie  miifbr- 

E^J!""  2^  *^^^}'^  °r  ''    1?      ■n<l"»t7.  tune,  of  thi.  country,  or  to  arail  him~lf  to  the 

Mknety.and  good  order,  from  the  practice  in  utmo8t  of  hi.  own  superiority.  Hi.  concessions 

jbort.  of  the  .ocial  and  dom^tic  virtues :  of  all  ^^  ^^^^  depressed  enemy  were  liberal;  and  he 

AM  reUtive  duues  uid  kindncsses^which  give  ^„  .fter  reaped  the  reward  of  hi.  moderation, 

My  and  .ubstance  to  the  various  charities  of  j„  j^c  confidencn  which  it  inspired.    Louis  was 

b^  and  the  best  feehngs  of  our  nature.  ^^^     ,^^1,  ^    „^„      ^„j  ^i^  „„bles,  to  setUe 

If  «nful  nations  appear  prosperous  for  a  time,  j^^  differences  between  them.     In  consequence 
It  IS  often  because  there  has  been  some  propor- 

tk»  of  good    mixed  with  the  evil ;  or  it  is  be-      *  g^^  ^ihop  Butlern  Analogy,  a  work  which  cannot 

the  Providence  of  God  means  to  use  the  be  too  strongly  recommended 
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of  the  recent  instanee  of  hb  pablic  intesrity, 
the  fbrei^  adrers&rj  wis  inTited  to  be  the  ar- 
biter of  domestie  disagrc^naents ;  and  they  were 
happily  terminated  by  hit  decision.  Let  infi- 
dels remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  scepticism, 
that  the  monarch  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
^eatest  instances  of  christian  piety  and  dcTo- 
tion,  furnished  also  an  example  of  the  most 
striking  moral  rectitude ! 

Henry  the  fourth,  when  only  king  of  Navarre, 
discovered  no  less  integrity  after  his  glorious 
victory  at  Coutras.  Beinff  asked  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the  King  of  France,  after 
gaining  such  a  victory,  *  just  the  same,*  replied 
he,  *  that  I  should  ask  after  losing  one.* 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ofawerve,  that  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  uni- 
form. Truth,  for  example,  occasionally  spoken, 
may  not  afford  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the 
profit  which  attends  the  regular  observance  of 
truth.  The  error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists 
much  in  treating  each  question,  as  if  it  were 
an  insulated  case,  and  then  arguing,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  this  or 
that  particular  instance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  good ;  forgetting  that  if,  in  all  instances,  they 
would  be  virtuous,  they  would  then  most  proba- 
bly obtain  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular  branch 
of  political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein 
the  strongest  temptations  to  dissimulation,  and 
chicanery  are  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of 
the  most  able  and  successful  negotiators  have 
generously  disdained  the  use  of  any  such  mean 
expedients.  The  fHnkness  and  integrity  of 
Temple  and  De  Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by 
the  moralist  for  their  probity,  than  by  the  states- 
man~  for  their  true  wisdom.  What  can  there  be, 
indeed,  so  different  between  the  situation  of  two 
public  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  several 
countries  respectively,  are  negotiating  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  or  commerce ;  and  that  of  two 
private  men  who  are  treating  on  some  business 
of  ordinary  life,  which  should  render  impolitic, 
in  the  public  concerh,  that  honesty  which,  in 
the  private,  u  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  policy,  as  to  have  erown  into  an 
adage  of  universal  and  unqualifwd  acceptance. 
Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to  what  is  truly 
politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ral  consequences,  we  might  raUier  expect,  that 
fraud  would  be  admissible  into  the  transactions 
of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of  life  might 
not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  future  loes  rather  than  In  the  concerns  of 
states,  which,  by  containing  a  long  continued 
existence,  a  political  identity,  under  all  the  sue- 
eesrl'  r  generations  of  the  members  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps 
•everely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price  of  former 
acts  of  fraud  and  treachery. — Again,  in  public, 
no  less  than  in  private  business,  will  not  any 
one  find  the  benefit  of  employing  an  agent,  who 
possesses  a  high  character  for  probity  and  ho. 
nour  7  Will  not  larger  and  more  liberal  concesu 
sions  be  made  to  him  who  may  be  safely  relied 
on  for  paying  their  equivalent  T  Once  more, 
how  oflen  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private 
difiarences,  produced  or  fermented  bv  mutual 
distrust !  and  how  surely  would  a  confidence  ia 


each  other's  trust  and  honesty  tend  lo  the  resto 
ration  of  peace  and  harmony !  Even  the  wO) 
Florentine*  allows,  that  it  is  advanta^reons  ti 
have  a  high  character  for  truth  and  uprightneu 
And  how  can  this  character  be  in  any  way  m. 
well  obtained  as  by  deserving  it  7  It  is  the  dis- 
grace of  nations,  that  in  their  diplomatic  coo- 
corns,  the  maxims  of  solid  wisdom  have  not 
been  always  observed. 

Without  ffoing  the  length  of  admitting  the 
truth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  light  definition  of 
the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too  ofleo 
assumed,  that  the  laws  which  bind  private  men, 
and  which  would  doubtless  bind  the  individual 
minister  himself,  in  his  private  concerns,  maj 
occasionally  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs ;  and  that  strict  tmth, 
for  instance,  which  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  is  allowed  to  be  indispensable,  is  too  fre- 
quently considered  as  impracticable  in  dipb* 
matic  negotiations  7 

Don  lioub  De  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Fyrennees,  seems  to  have  en. 
tertained  just  views  of  the  value  of  simple  in- 
tegrity in  politicians,  for  speaking  of  cardinal 
lk»zarin,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  hs 
said,  *  that  man  always  pursued  one  great  error 
in  politics,  he  would  always  deceive.*  Mazarin 
was  a  deep  dissembler  and  a  narrow  genius  ;t 
so  true  it  is  that  vanity  and  shortsightedness 
are  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  dissimnlatioa, 
thoQgh  it  be  practised  from  a  totally  opposite 
idea ;  wrorldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into 
the  error  of  fancying,  that  craft  and  circumven- 
tion are  indications  of  genius ;  while,  in  reality, 
suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind,  and 
distrust  the  mean  and  incflicient  substitute  tat 
the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  Many,  says  lord 
Bacon,  who  know  how  to  pack  the  car(»,  can- 
not play  them  welL  Many  who  can  manage 
canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise  men. 
Considering  the  credit  which  sincerity  stamps 
on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  it  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence ;  while  it  costs  a  politician 
as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
quality  which  he  has  not  u  it  would  reallv  cost 
him  to  acquire  it  The  mazes  and  windings, 
the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  intriguing  spi- 
rits, ultimately  mislead  them  from  the  ena  they 
pursue.  They  excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  re- 
sentment they  confirm  suspicion,  they  strength- 
en prejudices,  they  foment  diflferences ;  and  thus 
call  into  action  a  number  of  passions,  which 
commonly  oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  their  designs.  Politicians  therefore 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  as  in  morality,  that  *the 
straiifhtest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.*  When  the  c^- 

*  Macbiavet. 

t  Mazarin  hiraiieirbad  spread  his  own  matiiaj  to  soeh 
irnod  piirpo**,  that  one  of  his  creatures  whom  be  inleiul- 
ed  to  •end  to  npjntiate  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  implomi 
hi«  eminenr**  not  tointitton  hi*  deeeivinc  thodakejFwf 
at  tkmt  timM.  as  the  business  was  but  a  triflB ;  becauap  Iv 
thoncht  it  wn'ild  answer  better  to  reserve  th**  ncriflv 
of  his  rcp-itation  for  deceiving,  tillsnrae  more  iiupiriini 
ohj.tct  wa9  at  stake. 
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rector  of  iDtegrity  U  once  loit,  faliahood  iUolf 
loses  all  its  uses.  The  known  dissembler  is  sus- 
pected of  insincerity  e^en  when  he  does  not 
practise  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted,  though  he 
ma?  happen  to  deserve  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  political  ineflicacy  of 
duplicity.  His  superior  genius,  so  admirably 
qualified  for  business,  availed  him  but  little  in 
securing  the  public  esteem  when  it  was  ob- 
served, that  of  three  successive  princes,  who 
severally  set  out  with  a  view  to  establish  dif. 
ferent  interests,  he  gained  the  favour  of  all,  by 
adopting  the  system  of  each,  with  the  same  ac- 
commodating veracity.  His  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty sunk,  and  he  ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  came  to  be  known. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  more  decent  politi- 
cians, who  sanction  the  appearance,  and  com- 
mend the  outward  observances  of  religion  lament 
thJLt  religion  does  not  produce  any  great  effects 
upon  society.  And  they  are  right,  if  by  religion 
they  mean  that  shell  and  surface,  which  merely 
serve  to  save  appearances.  But,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  these  very  politicians  sometimes  dis- 
believe  the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous  7 
Yet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted 
upon,  would  certainly  produce  more  substantial 
effects  than  can  ever  rationally  be  expected  from 
mere  forms  and  shadows.  These  sage  persons 
frequently  lament  the  deficiency  of  morals  in 
society,  but  never  the  want  of  religion  in  the 
heart  Though,  to  expect  that  morality  to  be 
firm,  which  stands  on  no  religious  foundation, 
is  to  expect  stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  maintain 
an  undeviating  course  of  dissimulation,  a  mo- 
ment's intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the 
policy  of  years.  Yet,  this  unremitting  attention, 
thia  wearying  watchfulness,  is  essential  to  that 
worldly  policy,  of  which  South  says,  that 
*  fiiUy  being  toe  superstructure,  it  is  but  reason, 
that  the  foundation  should  be  falsity.  The  same 
acute  judge  of  mankind  observes,  that  the  de- 
■igning  politicians  of  the  party  he  was  combat- 
ing, seemed  to  act  as  if  they  tliought  *  that 
»peech  was  given  to  ordinary  men  to  communi- 
cate their  mind,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing 
it' 

The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  that 
however  deeply  interest  and  industry  enable 
him  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  industry 
of  others  will  be  equally  at  work  to  detect  them. 
Besides,  the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no 
great  schemes  alone,  and  as  all  association  de- 
pends on  opinion,  few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  com- 
mit  their  safety  to  one  whose  general  want  of 
probity  fbrbids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence, 
or  of  permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fail  finally  of  the 
full  accomplishment  of  their  object?  Not  for 
wast  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan ;  not  for 
want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  most  favourable 
secasioos ;  not  for  want  of  due  contempt  of  con- 
scientious scruples  in  pushing  those  occasions ; 
not  for  want  of  fearless  impiety  in  giving  full 
.seope  to  their  designs ;  but  from  that  ever  wake- 
All  Providence,  winch  if  he  does  not  dash  their 
wojects   befyre    they  are    acted,    defeats   the 


main  intention  aflerwards.— Even  the  successful 
usurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
army,  when  they  found  in  the  sequel,  that  he 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very  throne  which 
he  had  made  them  believe  it  was  his  great  ob. 
ject  to  abolish.  Nor  was  he  ever  able  to  adorn 
his  own  brows  with  that  crown,  for  the  hope 
of  which  he  had  waded  through  a  sea  of  crimt'h. 
The  very  means  employed  by  Alexander  lite 
sixth,  and  Cssar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  cardinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were  poison- 
ed  by  the  very  wine  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading  prudence, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  paths,  to 
commit  our  concerns  to  God ;  to  walk  in  his 
straight  ways,  and  obey  his  plain  commands. 
For,  afler  all,  the  widest  sphere  of  a  mere 
worldly  politician  is  but  narrow.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  bounded  by  this  world,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  so  contracted,  and  its 
duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy, 
as  to  strip  it  of  all  re^  grandeur.  All  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  this  world,  says  the  eloquent  South,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon  :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in  being, 
not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but  when  time 
itfelf  shall  cease  to  be.  The  deepest  worldly 
projector,  with  the  widest  views,  and  the  strong, 
est  energies,  even  when  flushed  with  success, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot 
forward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen 
world,  feel  his  genius  crainped,  his  wing  flag, 
and  his  spirit  at  a  stand.  There  seems  to  have  ^ 
been  a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  the 
regrets  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  of 
disappointment  at  finding  no  jov  in  having  con- 
quered this,  and  thence  inferreda  kind  of  vague 
and  shapeless  idea  of  another.  There  will  be 
always  too  vast  a  disproportion  between  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to 
admit  of  their  being  happy.  Nothing  can  fill 
the  desires  of  a  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  per- 
suaded will  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  last 

To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  Utile  passion.     To 
affirm  that  if  really  great  views,  and  truly  en- 
larged  notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
they  would  be  so  far  from  promoting  that  they 
would  cure  this  passion.    The  excellent  bishop 
Berkeley,  beholding  the  ravages  which  ambition 
had  made  in  his  time  in  France,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  its  encroaching  monarch  had  been 
bred  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might 
learn  from  thence  how  mean  and  little  that  am- 
bition is  which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of 
what  is  of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view 

But,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diminiitiveness 
of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
kings  contend,  in  comparison  with  the  universe, 
how  much  nobler  a  cure  does  Christianity  pro- 
vide for  ambition,  by  showing  that  not  this  globe 
only,  but  the  whole  universe  also. 

Yea,  all  that  it  inberits  thaU  diisolve ; 

by  reminding  the  ambitious  of  the   utter  in- 
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■ufflciencj  to  true  glory  or  real  happinera  of  all 
that  has  been  created,  of  all  that  ■hall  hare  an 
end;  by  carryinjif  on  their  Tiewi  to  that  invisi- 
ble, eternal  world,  which  to  na  ehall  then  em. 
phatically  begin  to  be,  when  all  which  we  be. 
iM.ld  shall  be  no  more. 

He,  therefore,  ia  the  only  tme  politician  who 
uniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of  trnth  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  firom  heaven  the  standard 
-.f  his  actions,  and  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
*  To  do  jystly,'  is  peculiarly  the  high  and  holy 
location  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and 
x>Iitician8  would  do  well  to  inquire,  not  only 
whether  their  scheme  was  planned  with  saga, 
city,  and  executed  with  spirit,  but  whether  t^y 
have  eo  conducted  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  the  favourable  interference 
of  God  ;  whether  they  have  supplicated  his  bles. 
ting  ;  and  given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy 
issue?  Perhaps  more  well-meant  endeavours 
fail  through  neglect  in  these  respects,  partlcu. 
larly  of  fervent  prayer  for  success,  than  through 
any  deficiency  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itsuf. 
Dut  because  under  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  hypocrites  abused  this 
duty,  and  degraded  its  sanctity,  by  what  they 
profHnvIy  called  §eeking  the  Ijord ;  the  friend 
of  the  restored  constitution  too  generally  took  up 
the  notion,  that  irreligion  was  a  proof  of  sin. 
cerity,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  the  hy. 
nocrisy,  was  to  omit  the  duty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
nentioned,  reduced  the  language  of  Scripture 
JO  that  of  common  conversation ;  nor  too  warm- 
y  condemn  that  false  taste,  which,  by  quaint 
allusions,  forced  conceits,  and  strained  allego. 
ries,  wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  pur. 
oose,  and  debased  its  dignity,  by  this  colloquial 
^miliarity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  error  7  If  some  have  uoseason- 
ably  forced  it  into  the  service,  on  occasions  to 
which  it  could  never  apply ;  may  not  others  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  thinkmg  it  seasonable  on  no 
cHicasion  at  all  7 

Again — how  strangely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
God,  in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the 
instrument  of  obtaining  his  blessing,  which  is 
so  powerfully  operative  in  purifying  and  elevat. 
our  own  hearts.  Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 
gacity,  would  do  well  to  learn,  that  it  is  likewise 
.jne  of  the  many  beneficial  eflects  of  prayer,  that 
it  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
■uccess,  but  teaches  us  to  acquiesce  in  disap- 
pointment They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won. 
der,  if  God  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
which  are  oeeasionally  put  up  on  great  public 
emergencies,  when  those  who  offer  them  do  not 
live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devotion.  They 
■hould  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  good  experience 
firom  the  incomparable  Hooker,  that  *  All  things 
religiously  begun  are  prosperously  ended ;  be- 
cause  whether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which 
religion  alb  wed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which 
it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to  sufier,  they  are, 
in  neither  event,  unfortunate.* 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prmce  ever  be  even, 
lually  defeated  in  his  designs ;  he  may  not  in- 


deed  be  suceessful  in  every  negotiatioii,  he  mn 
not  be  victorious  in  every  battle;  yet  in  ha 
leading  purpose  he  will  never  be  disappointed. 
For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act  conseientioosly, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  his  people,  and  to  secure  his  own 
eternal  happiness. — Whatever  the  event  maj 
be  to  others,  to  himself  it  must  be  finaUv  good 
The  effect  of  fighteousne§§  ts  peace.  Murk  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright^  far  the  end 
of  that  man  it  peace.  And,  to  conehide  in  the 
words  of  the  able  and  profound  Barrow — *  If 
God  shall  not  cease  to  be ;  if  he  will  not  let  go 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated ;  if  the  oommoo 
sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant ;  if  the  main 
props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars  of  society  do  not 
fail; — he  that  walketh  uprightly  doth  proeeeH 
on  sure  grounds.* 


CHAP.  XX. 
On  the  tme  arte  of  Popalariif. 

Cicxao  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of  jnstiee 
not  to  injure  men,  and  of  politeness  nottoofftnd 
them.*  True  Christianitv  not  only  unites,  but 
perfects  both  these  qualities ;  and  renders  tlwoi, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerfbl  instru- 
ments, especially  in  princes,  for  the  aoquisitioa 
of  popularity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is  oom- 
monly  the  first  motive  of  action  in  second  rate, 
and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate  characters. 
That,  in  the  former  case,  men  who  are  not 
governed  by  a  higher  principle,  are  oflen  so 
keenly  alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  re- 
strained by  it  from  such  vices  as  would  distnrb 
the  peace  of  society,  is  an  instance  of  the  osefbl 
provision  made  by  the  great  Governor  of  all 
things  for  the  good  order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  are  in. 
different,  who  are  *  the  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers,*  reputation  cannot  be  too  highly  priied.  A 
negligence  respectibg  public  opinicm,  or  a  con- 
tempt for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  must,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time, 
the  law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will 
hereafter  be  adduced,  by  future  historians, 
either  to  illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice, 
and  to  stimulate  the  good  or  evil,  monarchs  yet 
unborn. 

*  A  prince,'  however,  as  a  late  eloquent  states- 
man* observed  in  his  own  case,  *  should  lore 
that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which 'b  pur- 
sued.* He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  shadows 
owe  their  being  to  substances ;  that  tme  fame 
derives  its  existence  from  something  more  solid 
than  itself;  that  reputation  is  not  the  precursor, 
nor  the  cause,  but  the  fruit  and  eflect  of  merit 

But  though,  in  superficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  c^  ac- 
tion :  and  though  the  vain-£lorious  too  oflen  oh 
tain,  what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  the  ^«^lama 

t  •TlieftrrtearlorManiAeii. 
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lloos  of  the  Tolgar ;  yet  a  temperate  desire  to 
be  loved  and  esteemed  ii  eo  far  from  being'  a 
proof  of  vanity,  tbat  it  even  indicatee  the  con- 
trarj  propensity ;  for  reasonably  to  wish  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  eriDces  that  a  man  does 
Qot  overvalue  and  sit  down  contented  with  his 
uwn.  It  is  an  over  eitimation  of  himself,  an 
mdue  complacency  in  his  own  merit,  which  is 
ine  of  tho  causes  of  his  disdain  of  public  opin. 
V)n.  In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
hat,  anticipating  the  contempt  which  they  must 
le  aware,  they  have  deserved,  they  are  willing 
lo  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in  proclaiming 
their  disdain  of  that  reputation  which  they  know 
that  their  course  of  life  has  made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philosophy,  indeed,  overrated  the  ho- 
nour  wkieh  eemeth  from  man.  But  even  the  sa- 
cred scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  true  fbun- 
tain,  is  also  the  only  just  standard  of  all  excel- 
lence, does  not  teach  us  to  despise,  but  only  not 
to  set  an  undue  value  upon  it  It  teaches  us  to 
estimate  this  honour  in  its  due  order  and  juft 
measure ;  and  above  all,  it  exhorts  us  to  see  that 
it  be  sought  on  right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that 
it  tempt  not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling 
pursuits ;  nor  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base ;  nor  to  false  honour,  by  seeking  it  in 
the  paths  of  ambition.  A  prince  must  not  be 
inordinate  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular  in  the 
pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  tlie  enjoyment,  nor 
criminally  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of 
fame ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairly,  and  wear  it 
temperately.  He  should  pursue  it  not  as  the  ul- 
timate end  of  life,  but  as  an  object,  which,  by 
making  the  life  honourable  makes  it  useful.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  the  scriptttrcs 
exhort,  that  when  reputation  can  only  be  attain- 
ed or  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must 
then  be  renounced ;  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
loss  even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather  than  by 
retaining  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  offend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which 
reli^ioo  and  laws  are  established  on  so  firm  a 
basis,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such 
an  absolnte  renonciation,  though  he  may  be  call- 
ed to  many  trials. 

But  all  these  dangers  being  provided  for,  snd 
all  abuses  guarded  against,  the  word  of  Crod  does 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  reputation  to  be  a  va- 
luable possession.  In  a  competition  with  riehei, 
the  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  a  good  name  ; 
and  wiadom,  that  is.  Religion  in  the  bold  lan- 
guage of  eastern  imagery,  is  described  ss  bear- 
ing honour  in  her  lefl  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred 
vdume  been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even 
that  po^nmous  renown  which  good  princes 
may  expect  in  history.  That  the  memory  of  the 
jmai  ohaU  ho  bUooedt  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  monarch. 
And  that  tho  righteouo  ehall  he  had  in  everlaot- 
img  remembrancA,  was  the  declaration  of  another 
royal  author.* 

A  desire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest  in 
princes  than  in  other  men.  And  when  the  end 
for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  pursued  are  strictly  just,  the  desire  is  not 
only  blameless,  but  highly  laudable.  Nor  is  it 
ever  censurable,  except  where  the  affection  of 

*  See  an  idmirable  lemioa  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  the  re 
ward  of  boBootiof  God. 
Vol.  II. 


the  people  is  sought,  by  plausible  means,  for  per 
nicious  purposes.  On  tne  part  of  the  people  at- 
tachment is  a  natural  feeling,  which  nothing 
but  persevering  misconduct  in  their  rulers  can 
ever  wear  out  A  prince  should  learn  not  to 
listen  to  those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  i||r. 
norant  of  the  public  opinion.  The  discontents 
of  the  people  should  not  be  stifled  before  they 
reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  should  their  afiection 
be  represented  as  a  fbnd  which  can  never  be 
drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precious  stock,  which 
should  not  be  too  often  drawn  upon.  Impru- 
dence will  diminish,  oppression  will  exhaust  it 
A  prince  should  never  measure  his  rights  over 
a  people  by  the  greatness  of  their  attachment ; 
the  warmth  of  Uieir  zeal  being  a  call  for  his 
kindness,  not  a  signal  for  his  exactions.  Im^ 
provident  rigour  would  wear  out  that  affection, 
which  justice  would  increase,  and  consideration 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  ohseqtiium 
erga  regee,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  Swedes. 
While  they  ptisionately  love  liberty,  they  also 
patiently  bear  those  reasonable  burdens  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  But  this 
character  of  our  countrymen  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  well  understood,  at  least  not  so  fairly 
represented,  by  one  of  their  own  sovereij^ns,  as 
by  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  unfortunate 
James  cans  them  *a  fickle,  giddy,  and  rebellious 
people.*  If  the  charge  were  true,  he  and  his 
family  rather  made,  than  found  them  such. 
Agricola  had  pronounced  them  to  be  a  people, 

*  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  levies  of  men, 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  witli  all  the  du- 
ties enjoined  by  government,  provided  they  met 
with  just  and  lawfld  treatment  from  their  go- 
vernors.* — *Nor  have  the  Romans,*  continues  he, 

*  any  farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  They  never  will  eubmit  to 
be  tZaeet.**  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freest 
of  nations,  even  now,  acting  up  the  character 
given  them  by  the  first  of  historians,  on  such 
unquestionable  authority  as  that  of  their  illii<«. 
trious  invader,  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Charles  I.  wns 
not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatical  par- 
ty. The  kingdom  at  large  beheld  the  deed  with 
deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored  it  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  The  fascinating  manners  of  his  sun 
and  successor  so  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
who  approached  him,  that  it  required  sU  his 
vices  to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  was  of  so  much  use  to  him,  in  veil- 
ing for  a  time  the  most  corrupt  designs,  how 
essentially  must  it  serve  a  prince  who  meditates 
only  such  as  are  beneficial !  William  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  find  out  this  secret  Satisfied 
with  having  saved  the  country,  he  forgot  that  it 
was  important  to  please  it ;  and  he  in  sutiic 
measure  lost,  by  his  forbidding  manners,  nnd 
his  neglect  of  studying  our  national  character, 
the  hearts  of  a  people  who  owed  him  their  best 
blessings. 

Charles,  the  abject  tool  of  France, 

Came  back  to  nnile  hit  tubjects  into  slaves. 
While  BelRic  William,  with  his  warrior  frown. 
Coldly  declared  them  tne. 

The  charming  frankness  and  noble  simolicitt 
*  Tacitus's  life  of  Afticoia. 
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of  manners  which  diitinfrnished  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  gained  the  affections  of  bis  subjects 
more  than  all  the  refinements  of  artifice  coald 
have  done.  He  had  established  such  a  reputa. 
tion  for  sincerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion,  he  offered  hostages  to  hb  mortal  enemies 
the  Spartans,  they  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
won  hi  only  take  his  toord,  'He  frequently  de> 
dared,  that  he  would  lose  his  crown  rather  than 
^ive,  even  to  his  worst  foe,  the  least  suspicion 
of  hifl  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  So  happily 
infectious  is  this  principle  in  a  king,  that  not 
only  Solly,  but  his  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  strict  regard  to  truth ; 
and  the  popularity  both  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters was  proportionably  great 

The  only  way  then  ibr  a  prince  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it;  by  letting 
them  see  that  he  is  steadily  consulting  their  in- 
terests, and  invariably  maintaining  them.  What 
but  this  so  long  preserved  to  Elizabeth,  that  root- 
ed regard  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  7  Cer- 
tainly no  pliancy  of  manners,  no  gracious  com- 
plaisance. She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in 
■o  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  sometimes 
only  bore  with  it  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  secure  in 
her  hands,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  her  as 
her  own.*  These  are  the  true  foundations  of 
popularity.  He,  who  most  consults  the  good  of 
his  people,  will,  in  general,  be  most  trusted  by 
them ;  he  who  best  merits  their  affection,  will 
be  most  sore  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of 
a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fabfe  relates,  that  when  the  inferior 
gods  had  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bind  Jupi- 
ter, Minerva  advised  him  to  send  fi>r  Briareus, 
the  monster  with  the  hundred  hands,  to  come 
to  his  assistance ;  the  posts,  doubtless,  intimating 
by  this  fiction,  that  wisdom  will  always  suggest 
to  a  prince,  that  his  best  security  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ready  attachment  and  assistance 
of  the  people.  Ancfit  was  a  good  practice  which 
the  famous  Florentine  secretaryt  records  of  the 
then  king  of  France,  that  he  would  never  allow 
any  ,pcrson  to  say,  that  he  iMt  of  the  king*9  party ^ 
which  would  always  imply  that  there  was  an- 
other  party  against  him ;  whereas  the  king  pru- 
dently desired  not  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  indeed,  wise  so- 
Terei^ns  will  study  carefully  to  repress  all  nar- 
rowing  terms,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  so- 
Tereisrns  the  people  are  the  party. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  little  at- 
tention  if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that  their 
own  true  greatness  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  as  to  bs  insepa- 
rable from  it  There  they  will  see  that  while 
g^  it  schemes  of  conquest  have  always  been 
productive  of  extreme  suffering  to  the  human 
race,  in  their  execution,  they  have  oflen  led  to 
vltimate  dishonour  and  ruin  to  the  monarchs 
themselves.    Herein  a  pious  mind  will  recog- 


nise the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  wbicli,  not. 
withstanding  the  temptations  and  impedimenti 
that,  in  this  probationary  state,  obstruct  the  pro. 
|rress  and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  virtue 
m  private  life,  has  yet  held  out  to  those,  who  air 
endowed  with  kingly  power,  a  strooff  indoee- 
ment  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  peopled 
happiness,  by  rendering  such  designs  as  tend  i«. 
the  gratification  of  many  vicious  appetites  whidi 
they  are  most  tempted  to  indulge,  far  more  diffi. 
cult  of  execution,  than  such  as  are  prompted  bj 
benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in  view  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  and  social  happiness. 

Thus,  projects  of  conquest  and  ambition  are 
circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  a  thousand  ia 
herent  and  unavoidable  difficulties.  They  art 
oflen  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man,  whose  death  perhaps  when  least  ez^ 
pected,  at  once  disconcerts  them.  Oflen  thej 
depend  on  what  is  still  more  uncertain, — the  ca. 
price  or  humour  of  an  individuaj.  When  all  is 
conceived  to  be  flourishing  and  successful,  when 
the  prosperous  enterpriser  fancies  that  be  is  <a 
the  very  point  of  gaming  the  proud  eommit  ts 
which  he  has  so  long  aspired ;  or  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  it  is  attained,  and  be  is  exulting 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment, — at  ooot 
he  is  dashed  to  the  ground,  his  triumphs  are  de- 
feated, his  laurels  are  blasted,  and  he  himseK 
only  remains, 

To  poiat  a  sMMal,  or  adoni  a  tale. 


* '  Voa  have  lived,*  lajs  lord  Tbomaa  Howard  to  hit 
ftiend  in  James  L*s  reifa,  *  to  aee  the  trim  of  old  tiroes. 


aad  what  pamed  in  tbe  queen's  daya.  Theoe  thingi  are 
■o  more  the  sama ;  jonr  queen  did  not  talk  of  ber  nib 
jecta'  love  and  good  aflbctiona,  and  in  good  truth  abe 
aimed  well :  our  king  talketh  of  his  sabjieeu*  fbar  and 
sabiiection,  4e.  ' 
MachiaveL 


a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projects  of  worldlj 
grandeur. 

But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  no. 
bier  and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts  him  to 
employ  his  superior  power  of  promoting  the  in- 
ternal  proeperity  and  comforts  of  his  sobjecu 
is  not  liable  to  such  defiMts.    His  path  is  plain 
his  doty  is  clear.    By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  bis  object  is 
to  secure  to  the  industrious  the  enjoyment  of 
their  honest  gains ;  by  a  judicious  use  of  hb  su- 
preme power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obstruc- 
tions, out  of  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  to  facilitate  its  progress )  to  reward  and  fos- 
ter ingenuity  ;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  various  arts  by  which  civilixed  societies  are 
distinguished  and  embellished;  above  all,  to 
countenance  and  favour  religion,  morality,  good 
order,  and  all  tbe  social  and  £>mestic  virtues.    A 
monarch,  who  makes  these  benevolent  ends  tbe 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  die- 
appointed.    The  reason  is  obvious ;  nothing  de- 
pends  on  a  single  individual.    His  plans  ars 
carrying  on  through  ten  thousand  channela,  and 
by  ten  Uiousand  agents,  who,  while  they  are  all 
labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  peculiar 
object,  are,  at  the  same  time,  nnoonsciously  per- 
forming their  function  in  the  great  machine  of 
civil  society.    It  is  not,  if  we  may  change  the 
metaphor,  a  single  plant,  perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a 
churlish  climate,  and  an  unwilling  soil,  which 
raised  with  anxious  care,  a  sudden  froet  may 
nip,  or  a  sudden  blight  may  wither ;  but  it  is  the 
widespread  vegetation  of  the  meadow,  whiel 
abundantly  springs  up  in  one  unvaried  face  of 
verdure,  beauty  and  utility.    While  the  haooj 
monarch,  whoae  large  and  liberal  mind  has  pro 
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jectetl  and  promoted  tbb  aoene  of  peaceful  in- 
duBtrjr,  has  the  satif&ction  of  witneaiingr  the 
fradual  diffusion  of  oomfbrt;  of  comfort  which, 
fogging  witb  the  progretfof  bis  plans  to  their 
fall  establishment  hts  been  completed ;  not  like 
the  successful  projects  of  triumphant  ambition, 
in  the  oppression  and  misery  of  subjugated 
•lavcK,  but  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a 
contented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal  atten- 
tion, such  a  sovereign  as  we  are  contemplating, 
will  naturally  add  a  disposition  for  the  promotion 
of  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  those  whose  more  immediate  object  is  po- 
litical utility,  proportioning,  with  a  judicious 
discrimination,  the  measure  of  support,  and 
ooantenance,  to  the  respective  degree  of  excel- 
lence. To  these  will  be  superadded  a  beneficent 
patronage  to  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  sci- 
ence. Koyal  patronage  will  be  like^  not  only 
to  contribute  to  the  carrying  of  talents  into  be- 
neficial channels,  but  may  oe  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  being  diverted  into  such  as 
are  dangerous.  And  when  it  is  received  as  an 
oniversally  established  principle,  that  the  direc 
tion  of  the  host  abilities  to  none  but  the  soundest 
purposes,  is  the  way  to  insure  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  genius  to 
torn  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
;)nblic  utility. — Such  are  the  views,  such  the 
^ertions,  such  the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of 
Christian  politician. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  importance  of  royaZ  example  in  promoting 
loyoUy^^)n  false  patriotism. — Pubtie  spirit. 

A  wisB  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it  only 
IhMogh  policy.  The  meaaure  of  his  power  is 
the  rule  of  hb  duty.  He  who  practiaes  virtue 
and  piety  himself,  not  only  holds  out  a  broad 
shelter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of  otliers,  but  his 
szsmple  is  a  living  law,  efficacious  to  many  of 
thone  who  would  treat  written  laws  with  con- 
tempt. The  good  conduct  of  the  prince  will 
make  others  virtuous ;  and  the  virtuous  are  al- 
ways the  peaceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the 
prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who  are  (tie  needy, 
the  unsettled,  and  the  discontented,  who  love 
change  and  promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes 
the  affluent,  and  the  independent,  swell  the  cata- 
Ingue  of  public  disturbers,  they  will  frequently 
be  found  to  be  men  of  inferior  abilities,  used  by 
the  designing  as  necessary  implements  to  ac- 
eomplish  their  work.  The  one  set  furnish  mis- 
chief, the  other  means.  Sallust  has,  in  four  ex- 
quisitely chosen  words,  given,  in  the  character 
of  one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole  tribe, 
Alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus.  But  allegiance  is 
the  firoit  of  sober  integrity ;  and  fidelity  grows 
on  the  stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there 
is  little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri. 
vate  principle;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be 
lilUe  private  principle,  at  least  among  young 
perscms  of  rank,  where  the  throne  holds  out  the 
fcT-iinpIe  of  a  contrary  conduct 

It  is  true,  that  puUic  virtue  and  public  spirit 


I  are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  paities,  and  all 
characters,  equally  agree  to  extol,  equally  desire 
to  have  the  credit  of  possessing.  The  reputation 
of  patriotism  is  eagerly  coveted  by  the  most  op. 
posite  characters ;  and  pursued  by  the  most  con- 
tradictory means ;  by  those  who  sedulously  sup. 
port  the  throne  and  constitution,  and  by  those 
who  labour  no  less  sedulously  to  subvert  them. 
Even  the  most  factious,  those  who  are  governed 
by  the  basest  selfishness,  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  a  character,  against  which  their  lesding  prin- 
ciple and  their  actual  practice  constantly  niili- 
tate. 

But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on  the 
watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in  their 
own  restless  way ;  they  are  anxiouslv  looking 
out  for  some  probable  occurrence,  which  may 
draw  them  into  notice,  and  are  more  eager  to 
fish  for  fame,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
commotion,  than  disposed  to  live  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  those  habitual  virtues,  which,  if^  ge- 
neral, would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  com- 
motion at  all.  These  innovating  reformers  al- 
ways affect  to  suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind, 
than  they  know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own 
practice  commonly  exhibits  a  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  falla- 
cious reasonings  are  grounded.  There  is  scarce, 
ly  any  disposition  which  leads  to  this  factioui* 
spirit  more  than  a  restless  vanity,  because  it  is 
a  temper  which  induces  a  man  to  be  making  a 
continual  comparison  of  himself  with  others. 
His  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit  and  inferior 
fortune,  will  fill  his  mind  with  perpetual  compe- 
tition with  the  inferior  merit  and  superior  ftir- 
tune  of  those  above  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a 
storm  in  which  he  may  become  conspicuous,  to 
a  calm  in  which  he  is  already  secure.  Such  a 
soidisant  patriot  does  not  feel  for  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining.  Though  a  loud  declaimcr  for  the 
privileges  of  universal  man,  he  really  sees  no 
part  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  happiness,  ex- 
cept that  segment  which  he  is  carving  for  him- 
self. He  does  not  rejoice  in  those  plentiful  dews 
of  heaven  which  are  fertilizing  the  general  soil, 
but  in  those  which  fatten  his  own  pastures.  It 
is  not,*  says  the  admirable  South,  *from  the 
common,  but  the  inclosure,  from  which  he  cal- 
culates his  advantages.* 

But  true  public  spirit  is  not  the  new-born  off. 
spring  of  sudden  occasion,  nor  the  incidental 
fruit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden  apple 
thrown  out  to  contentious  ambition.  It  is  that 
genuine  patriotism,  which  best  prevents  dis- 
turbance,  by  discouraging  every  vice  that  leads 
to  it.  It  springs  from  a  combination  of  disin- 
terestedness, integrity,  and  content.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  long  cherished  domestic  chari- 
ties.  Its  seminal  principles  exist  in  a  sober  love 
of  liberty,  order,  law,  peace,  and  justice,  the  best 
safeguarda  of  the  throne,  and  the  only  happiness 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  that  selfish  ])atriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  consisted  in  subverting 
the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  public 
spirit  of  a  British  patriot  is  not  only  consistent 
with  Christianity,  but  (maugre  tlie  assertion  of 
a  wit  already  quoted)*  in  a  good  degree  dictated 

*  Soame  JeavBs. 
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by  it  His  reUgiaD^  to  (kr  from  fbrbiddiii|r,  eren 
enjoins  him  to  consider  himself  as  such  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  body  politic,  such  a  joint  of  the  g^eat 
machine,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of  a  pin 
may  disconoert  a  system,  be  labours  to  fill  up 
his  individual  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  mo- 
tion of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  success  of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety  of 
the  entire  community  depended  on  his  single 
eonduct  This  patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sa- 
crifices in  the  rich,  bv  submission  in  the  poor, 
by  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy, 
but  quiet  in  their  operation ;  it  evinces  itself  bv 
the  sober  satisfiiction  of  each  in  cheerfully  fill- 
ing the  station  which  is  assigned  him  by  Frovi- 
dence,  instead  of  aspiring  to  that  which  is  point- 
ed out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  performing 
with  conscientious  strictness  his  own  proper 
duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  misleading 
pUusibility,  and  unprofitable  eloquence  on  the 
duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Or  the  graeew  of  deportmmt. — T%e  dispotituma 
neee§§ary  for  huinesM. — HahiU  of  domutie 
life. 

*  Those,*  sa^s  lord  Bacon,  *  who  are  accom- 
plished  in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are  apt  to  please 
themselves  in  it  so  much  as  seldom  to  aspire  to 
higher  virtue.*  Notwithstanding  the  general 
truth  of  tlie  maxim,  and  the  high  authority  by 
which  it  comes  recommended,  yet  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  manners  should  have  their  full 
share  in  finbhing  the  royal  ch&racter ;  but  they 
should  have  only  their  due  share.  They  should 
never  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  that 
worth,  of  which  they  are  the  best  decoration. 
In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever  ap. 
pears  outwardly  engaging,  should  always  pro- 
ceed from  something  deeper  than  itself — ^The 
fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  must  be  supported  by 
m  solid  foundation  which  is  out  of  sight ;  the 
bfliest  pyramid  must  rise  from  the  broadest 
b&se ;  the  most  beautiful  flower  from  the  most 
vuluuble  root;  sweetness  of  manners  must  be 
trio  effect  of  benevolence  of  heart ;  affability  of 
H;»cech  should  proceed  from  a  well  regulated 
iH.iifier;  a  solicitude  to  oblige  should  spring 
I'ro  II  an  inward  sense  of  the  duty  owing  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  the  bounty  of  the  hands  must 
result  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  propri- 
eties of  conversation,  from  a  sound  internal 
principle ;  kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  out- 
ward  graces,  should  be  the  eflbct  of  habit  and 
dispositions  lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
show  themselves  in  action,  whenever  the  occa- 
«ion  presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself^  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
liie  world,  of  that  gentleness  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  and  that  graciousness  which  her 
s'otion  enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  advan- 
iH^os  into  the  account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
Hi  the  royal  pupil  a  deportment,  at  once  digni- 
ned  and  engaging.  The  firmest  substances  auxie 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  exquinito  polish, 
while  the  meanest  materials  will  admir  of  being 
varnmhed      True  fine  breedin  ^  never  betrays  I 


any  tincture  of  that  vanity,  which  is  the 
of  a  mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  fkaka ;  nor 
of  that  pride,  which  is  not  oonseioaB  of  poesesfr 
ing  any.  This  genuine  poUteneM  resohieg 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  in. 
planted  virtue,  will  render  superflooos  the  doeOi 
raents  of  ChMterfield,  and  the  inetmetioiis  of 
Castiglioae. 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment,  nesd 
less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  royal  pefeoo,  as  shs 
will  acquire  these  attractions  by  a  sort  of  in 
stinct,  almost  without  time  or  pains.  They  wiO 
naturally  be  copied  from  thoee  illostrioas  exaa- 
ples  of  grace,  ease,  and  condescending  dignity: 
which  ml,  and  which  surround  the  thraoe.  And 
she  will  have  the  less  occasion  for  looking  lo 
remote,  or  foreign  examples,  to  learn  the  tmi 
arts  of  popularity,  while  the  illnstrioiis  person, 
age  who  wears  the  crown,  continues  to  exhibit 
not  only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  meaii 
the  warm  aflbctmns  of  a  people  are  won,  but  by 
what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism,  they  B»y 
be  preserved,  and  increased,  under  ^if^rj  saooes. 
sion  of  trial,  and  every  vicissitude  or  eircuin- 
stanoe. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important  fi>r  t 
prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one  mora  esssa. 
tial  than  a  love  of  busiiiess. — Lord  Baoon  hss, 
among  his  essays,  an  admirable  chapter,  both 
of  counsel  and  caution,  respecting  despatch  in 
affairs,  which  as  it  is  short  and  pointed,  ths 
royal  pupil  might  commit  to  memory.  He  ad* 
vises  to  measure  despatch  not  by  the  time  of 
sitting  to  business,  but  by  the  aovanoement  of 
the  business  itself,  and  reprobaiee  the  affiscta- 
tion  of  those,  who,  '  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxioos  fyr  the  credit 
of  having  done  a  great  cieal  in  a  little  time ;  and 
who  abbreviate,  not  by  contracting,  but  by  cat- 
ting  off.* — On  the  other  hand,  proeraatination 
wears  out  time,  and  acoompliabes  nothing.  In 
distinctness  also  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and 
confusion  in  the  disorderly  disposition  of  thein, 
perplex  business  as  much  as  irreaolotion  iow 
pedes  it  Julius  CsBsar  was  a  model  in  this  re- 
spect; with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with 
all  his  eagerness  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  ce 
lerity  of  despatch,  his  judgment  uniformly  sp 
pears  to  have  been  cool  and  serene ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  transac- 
tions, no  perplexity  is  ever  manifest  in  his  con- 
duct,  no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts,  no  con- 
fusion in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we  cannot  but 
infer,  that  an  unambiguous  clearness  in  the 
planning  of  affairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging, 
and  a  persevering  but  not  precipitate,  despatu 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet  though  distribution,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, are  the  soul  of  business,  even  these  most 
not  be  too  minute,  *  for  he  that  doee  not  divide/ 
says  the  great  authority  above  cited,  *  will  never 
enter  clearly  into  bustness,  and  he  who  divides 
too  much,  will  not  come  out  of  it  clearly.* 

A  prince  should  come  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  witli  a  preio- 
diced  mind :  and  the  mind  which  is  best  for- 
niflhed  (or  the  concern  which  it  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate, while  it  will  be  least  liable  to  be  drawn 
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■Mda  bj  penoaaioa,  will  be  moet  open  to  troth, 
and  most  disposed  to  yield  to  conTiction,  because 
it  will  have  iJ  ready  weighed  the  arguments,  and 
balanced  tho  difficulties. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
are  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than  rapidity, 
has  bequeathed  a  valoable  lesson  to  princes  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known  that 
De  Wit  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  why  he  had 
himself  been  enabled  to  prosecoto  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  oonoeros  so  easily  was,  by  alwayg 
immg  ens  thing  at  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  fully  to 
possess  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is  under 
consideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided 
attention,  an  application  which  cannot  be  di- 
verted  by  irrelerant  or  inferior  objects ;  and  to 
possess  a  firmness  which  cannot  be  shaken  from 
its  purpose  by  art  or  flattery ;  cautions  the  more 
aeeessary,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  penetrating 
obsenrer,  that  even  the  strong  mind  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  always  proof  agamst  such  attacks. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
came  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not  first 
take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  discourse  about 
other  weighty  business,  that,  by  thus  'pre-occu- 
pyinr  her  mind,  he  might  draw  off  her  atten- 
tion  from  the  bills  to  which  he  wanted  her  sig- 
nature. 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  propriety 
of  ooodoct  to  thoee  aiound  her,  queen  Kfary, 
u  described  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  Fowler, 
•eems  to  have  been  a  model.  Her  goodness  was 
(be  most  unostentatious,  her  gentleness  the  most 
onafiected,  her  piety  the  moet  inwoven  into  her 
habits,  her  charity  the  best  principled,  and  her 
geoeraeity  the  most  discriminating !  Vanity  and 
•slMove  seem  to  have  been  not  merely  out- 
wardly  repressed  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  but 
to  have  been  inwardly  extinguished ;  and  she 
did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faulte 
which  were  not  working  within.  She  seems  to 
have  onited  consummate  discretion,  with  the 
most  conscientious  sincerity.  She  could  deny, 
•ays  her  admiring  biographer,  the  most  earnest 
loiicitations,  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  person  for  whom  they  were  made 
did  not  merit  them.  She  possessed  one  quality 
of  peculiar  value  in  her  stotion,  a  gentle,  bat 
eflbctoal  method  of  discouraging  calumny.  If 
aoy  indulged  a  spirit  of  censonousness  in  her 
preeenoe,  continues  he,  she  would  ask  them 
if  they  have  read  archbishop  Tillotson's  ser- 
men  oo  evil-speaking  7  or  give  tliem  some  other 
pointed,  bat  delicate  reproof. 

Princes  should  never  forget,  that  where  sin- 
cerity  ie  expected,  freedom  must  be  allowed ; 
and,  that  they  who  show  themselves  displeased 
at  truth,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  never 
bear  it  In  all  their  intercourse,  they  should 
not  only  be  habituated  to  expect  fVora  others, 
but  to  practise  themselves,  the  moet  simple 
veraetty ;  they  should  no  more  employ  flattery, 
than  exact  it.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  selfishness  of 
the  human  heart,  that  we  are  not  disinterested 
in  our  very  praiies ;  and  that,  in  excessive  com- 
mendation,  we  commonly  consider  ourselves  the 

*  flee  especially  bishop  Burrersetsay  on  qaeen  Mary 


more  than  the  person  we  commend.  It  is  ofles 
rather  a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than 
any  real  admiration  of  the  person  we  extoL 
That  flattery  which  appears  so  liberal  is  in  fact, 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  selflove ;  it  looks 
generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous;  and 
praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  gift,  as  a  mercenary 
commerce,  for  which  we  hope  to  receive,  in  re> 
turn,  more  than  an  equivalent 

Is  there  not  something  far  more  cunning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny  re- 
commends,  *  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another 
for  any  thin^  in  which  you  yourself  excel  7' — 
The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether  you 
deserve  it  or  not,  you  may  thus  either  way,  be 
certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to  yourself. 
— If  censure  wanU  the  tenderness  of  charity  to 
make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the  modesty  of 
truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  to  render  it 
safe.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  sacred  Scrip, 
ture,  which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consult 
as  our  model,  though  there  is  sometimes  simple 
commendation,  yet  there  is  no  excessive  praise, 
nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance  be 
guarded  against  There  is  nothing  which  more 
effectually  weans  attechment,  and  obstructs  po- 
polarity,  than  the  indulgence  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  petulent  wit  And  they  who  in 
very  exalted  stations,  unfortunately  feel  a  pro. 
pensity  to  impetuosity  or  sarcasm,  would  do 
well,  if  they  will  not  repress  the  feeling  (which 
would  be  the  shortest  way)  not  to  let  it  break 
out  in  pointed  sentences,  or  cutting  sayings, 
sharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and  short  enough  to 
be  remembered.  It  has  this  double  disadvan- 
tage, every  wound  made  by  a  royal  hand  is 
mortel  to  the  feelings  of  those  on  whom  it  is 
inflicted ;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wound- 
ed is  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
gs there  strength  by  going.'  The  sayings  of 
princes  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  &ithfully.  Lord  Bacon  records 
several  instences  of  sovereigns  who  ruined  them- 
selves b^  this  sententious  indiscretion.  The 
mischief  of  concise  sayings,  he  observes,  is  that 
*  they  are  darts,  supposed  to  be  shot  from  their 
secret  intentions,  while  long  discourses  are  flat, 
less  noticed,  and  little  remembered.* 


CHAP.  XXIII 

On  the  choice  of  oociety. — Sincerity  the  bond  of 
famUiar  intercouree. — Liberality. — Inetanceo 
of  ingratitude  in  prineee, — On  raiting  the 
tone  of  conoereaiion — and  ofmannere. 

Priiicsb  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal  error, 
than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonourable  so- 
ciety, they  fancy,  either  that  their  choice  can 
confirm  merit,  or  their  presence  compensate  for 
the  want  of  it  It  is,  however,  sometimes  very 
difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  those  around  them,  because  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
But  there  is  one  principle  of  selection,  whiob 
will  in  general  direct  them  well,  in  the  choitf 
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of  their  companions,  that  of  ch(x>8it)^  persons, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  habits,  and  in  selecting 
the  companions  of  their  own  hours  of  relaxation, 
show  their  regard  for  morality  and  virtue. 
From  soch  men  as  these,  princes  may  more 
reasonably  expect  to  hear  the  language  of  truth. 
-  Such  persons  will  not  be  naturally  led  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  their  master,  in  order  to  justify 
tlieir  own ;  they  have  no  interest  in  being  dis- 
honest 

The  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principle:*  and  cha- 
racter of  the  prince,  from  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners of  his  companions  and  favourites.  Were 
not  the  subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  in 
some  degree  excusable  for  not  domg  full  justice 
to  the  piety  and  moral  worth,  which  really  be- 
longed to  his  character,  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  were  hi«  most  strenuous  advocates, 
were,  in  general,  avowedly  profligate  and  pro- 
fane 7 — If  a  monarch  have  the  especial  happi- 
ness of  possessing  a  friend,  let  him  be  valued 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  his  possessions.  Let 
him  be  encouraged  to  discharge  the  best  office 
of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  the  frankest  re. 
proofs,  instead  of  generating  a  formality  too 
fatally  indicative  of  decaying  affection,  are  pro- 
ductive, even  when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be 
misplaced,  of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest  frank- 
ness. They  must  not  expect  to  have  their 
<^inions  controverted,  or  their  errors  exposed 
directly  or  openly.  They  should,  therefore  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hear  and  understand  the 
still  small  voice,  in  which  any  disapprobation 
will  be  likely  to  be  conveyed;  they  should  u^e 
themselves  to  catch  a  hint,  and  to  pro5t  from  an 
analogy :  they  should  be  on  the  watch  to  dis. 
cover  the  sense  which  is  entertained  of  their 
own  principles  or  conduct,  by  observing  the  Ian. 
guage  which  is  used  concerning  similar  princi- 
ples and  conduct  in  others.  They  must  con- 
sider themselves  as  lying  under  special  disad- 
vantages,  in  respect  to  Uie  discovery  of  truth, 
wherever  they  are  themselves  concerned  ;  and 
must,  therefore,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it, 
with  proportionate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  insinuating  favourite  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  himself  to  flatter  than  to  oonn««cl 
his  prince,  counsel  will  be  withheld,  and  uSs«;- 
quiousncss  will  be  practised.  The  prince,  in 
return,  will  conclude  himself  to  be  always  \t\  the 
right,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  never  opponsn  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  faults,  and  the  duty 
of  correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
constant  approbation  which  he  is  confident  of 
receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  m  the 
royal  person,  that  he  should  early  be  taught  I  ho 
most  absolute  controul  over  his  own  mind  I  Ho 
should  learn,  that  no  momentary  warmth  of  feel- 
ing  should  ever  betray  a  prince  into  the  disclo- 
sure of  any  thing  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires 
him  to  conceal.  But  while  he  is  thus  vigi- 
lantly  careful  not  to  commit  himself,  he  should 
seld«iui  appear  to  entertain  any  distrust  of 
those,  ill  whom  prudence  fbrhi(t<(  liirn  tn  ccm- 
flde.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  •iiqii»'siion- 
bUc  cvidcocc  of  somid  sense  and  scP'.;KMses. 


sion,  than  never  to  seem  burtbened  with  a  ■»• 
cret  of  one*8  own  ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  po 
liteness,  than-  not  to  pry  curi&uslv  into  that  of 
another.  *  The  perfection  of  behaviour,*  sayt 
Livjr,  though  he  said  it  on  another  occasion,  *is 
for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince)  to  rs. 
tain  his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on  the 
liberty  of  another.* 

Those  who  have  solicitations  to  make,  should 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  suspect,  that 
they  can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  favour  by 
flatteries  which  sooth  rather  than  by  tmtlu 
which  enlighten.  Above  all  a  prince  should 
avoid  discovering  such  weaknesses  as  may  en- 
courage  suiters  to  expect  success  in  their  appli- 
cations,  by  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  soch 
silly  compliments,  servile  sacrifices,  and  unwor- 
thy adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to  his  under- 
standing,  and  disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  that 
it  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  repel 
improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in  the  pria 
ciple,  as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  is  no  viola- 
tion of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  expres- 
sion, as  christian  kindness  demands ;  never  for- 
getting the  well  known  circumstance,  Chat  of 
two  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  re- 
fuMed  favours  in  a  more  gracious  manner  than 
the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  thereftire,  not 
enough  that  a  pi  ince  should  acquire  the  disposi- 
tion to  confer  favours,  he  should  also  cultivate 
the  talent  He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse ;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and  happv 
art  of  discriminating  between  those  whose  inent 
deserves  fa\'our,  and  those  whose  necessities 
demand  relief.  It  should  be  established  into  a 
habit,  to  make  no  vague  promises,  raise  no  fiilse 
hopes,  and  disappoint  no  hopes  which  have  been 
fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaning 
under  ambiguous  expressions :  nor  uso  any  oi 
those  equivocal  or  general  phrases,  which   may 

*  It  would  seem  superfluous  to  %%x^tA  the  royal  mind 
asainst  such  petty  danfers,  did  not  history  furnish  «o 
many  inrtances  of  their  ill  effects.  How  much  the  wrak 
vanity  of  king  James  I.  laid  him  open  to  these  d«>8pica- 
bl«;  flatteries,  we  have  some  curious  fpeciroens  in  a  leitrr 
of  lonl  Thomas  Howard  to  Sir  John  Harrinrton.  from 
which  we  extract  the  folio winjr  pasrafs.  In  advismr 
his  friend  how  tooonduct  himaelfin  the  king's  presence, 
in  order  to  advance  bis  fortune,  after  some  other  coun- 
sel, be  adds, '  Touch  but  lightly  on  relifion.  Do  not  nf 
yourself  say,  **  this  is  good  or  bad ;"  but  if  it  were  ymir 
majesty's  good  opinion,  I  msrself  should  think  so.  Is 
private  discourse,  the  king  seldom  speaketh  of  any  man'< 
ti*mper,  discretion,  or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  not  at  all : 
but  find  out  a  clue  to  guide  you  to  the  heart,  most  d* 
lighlful  to  his  mind,  f  will  advise  one  thing :  the  roas 
Jennet,  whereon  the  king  rideth  every  day,  must  not  bt 
foff  often  to  be  praised,  and  the  good  furniture  above  all 
What  lost  a  great  man  much  notice  the  other  day.  a 
noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the  king 
mounting  the  roan,  f^elivered  his  petition,  which  was 
heeiliMl  and  read,  but  no  answer  given.  The  noUe  Af' 
parted,  and  came  to  court  the  next  day,  and  got  no  an- 
swer again.  The  lord  treasurer  was  then  pressed  lu 
move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the  petition.  When 
the  king  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath.  "  shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper  when 
the  beegar  noticetb  not  his  gill  stirrups  7"  Now  A  ^11 
out,  that  ih<^  king  had  new  furnitun:,  when  the  noble 
tfaw  hiiii  Ml  t!ic  court  yard,  but  he  l>':ing  over  charged 
Willi  c<i:iri!<i<in,  paMed  by  admiring  the  dressing  of  the 
h'>r-<e.  Th'iK.  cortd  night,  our  nnblf  failed  in  his  suit  '— 
Nug0  Aaliqiue. 
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be  uterpreted  any  waj,  and  which  either  from 
their  ambi|ruity,  or  indeterminate  looseners,  will 
be  trariAkted  into  that  language,  which  happens 
to  euit  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  petitioner. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  a  hasty  pro- 
miae  i^iven  to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to 
serve  a  preseing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  pre- 
sent importunity,  and  not  performed  when  the 
occasion  occurs,  does  as  much  harm  ta  the  pro. 
miser  in  a  political,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  such  raised  expccta- 
tiooe  will  do  an  injury  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  temporary  advantage,  which  could  be  de. 
rived  from  making  the  promise.  Even  the  wiser 
worldly  politicians  have  been  aware  of  this. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  was,  tftill 
preserved  the  attachment  of  his  adherents  by 
never  violating  his  engagements :  while  Maza- 
fin,  whoee  vices  were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  true 
to  no  man«  and  therefore,  attached  to  no  man. 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  because  there  was  none  whom  he  had 
not  deceived.  Though  his  less  elevated  capacity, 
and  more  moderate  ambition,  enabled  him  to  be 
less  splendidly  mischievous  than  his  predecca. 
snr,  yet  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
falsehood  and  low  cunning,  as  they  prevented 
all  men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  life, 
so  have  they  consigned  his  memory  to  perpe- 
tual detestation. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  confer  fa. 
vonrs  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow  them  at  all,  it  is 
aUo  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  solicited.  But 
while  the  royal  person  is  taught  to  consider  oiu- 
nificence  as  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  especially  what  roy- 
al,  munificence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brighu-st  stars  in  the  whole  constellation  of 
virtues ;  but  it  shines  most  benignantly,  when 
It  do^s  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary  lubtre,  but 
Uends  its  rays  with  the  confluent  radiance  of 
the  surrounding  lights.  The  individual  favour 
must  not  intrench  on  any  superior  claim  ;  no 
bounty  must  infringe  on  its  noighbouring  vir- 
toes,  justice,  or  discretion  ;  nor  must  it  take  itn 
character  from  its  outwardly  resembling  vices, 
ostentation,  vmnitv  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of 
every  kind  should  be  remunerated ;  but  tlioso 
who  possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  pro- 
fofriioo,  though  they  should  bo  still  rewarded, 

»  nhould  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the  resources 
of  that  profession.  Nor  should  talents,  however 
considerable,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  profos- 
lion,  be  made  a  motive  for  placing  a  man  in  it. 
Louis  XIV.  chose  father  la  Chaise  for  his  con- 
feasor,  beeaose  he  understood  something  of  me- 
dals! 

[  There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  sug- 
gested  to  princes  in  the  Spectator,*  in  a  fictitious 
account  of  the  emperor  Pharauiond,  who  made 
it  his  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and 
the  &tigaes  of  ceremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
ia  the  apartment  oC  his  favourite,  in  giving  au- 
dieooe  to  the  claim  of  the  rneritorinus,  and  in 
drying  the  teara  of  the  affiicted.  The  entrance 
^v'  trhich  the    sorrowful  ohfaincd  access,  was 

*  Nunibpr  84. 


called  THE  OATB  Of  THK  UNHAPPY.  A  munificent 
prince  may,  in  some  decree,  rtnlize  this  idea. 
And  what  proportions  in  architecture,  what  mag- 
nificence in  dimensions,  what  splendour  of  deco- 
ration, can  possibly  adorn  a  royal  palace,  so  glo. 
riously  as  such  a  gate  of  ike  unhappy. 

A  royal  person  should  be  early  taught,  by  an 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  constant  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  inva- 
lidate that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  leM  abMena  et 
le§  mourans  ont  toujour t  tort.  He  should  possess 
the  generosity,  not  to  expect  his  favourites  to 
sacrifice  their  less  fortunate  friends  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  un« 
generous  selfishness  should  be  commented  on  in 
reading.  Madame  de  Maintenon  sacrificed  the 
exemplary  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment 
of  the  king,  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing  him  by  defending  her  oppressed  and 
injured  friends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remuneration 
of  services.  In  a  reign  where  all  was  baseness, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular  instance ; 
else  the  neglect  manifest  by  Charles  II.  towards 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  carries  on  it  a  stain  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able, because  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate,  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admi- 
ration  the  wit  of  Butler :  a  wit  not  transiently 
employed  to  promote  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  hit 
favour ;  but  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in 
composing  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, and  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  English  language.  A  poem,  which 
independently  of  its  literary  merit,  did  more' to 
advance  the  royal  cause,  by  stigmatizing  with 
unparalleled  powers  of  irony  and  ridicule,  the 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  of  the  usurper^s  party, 
than  had  perhaps  been  effected  by  all  the  histo- 
rians, moralists,  divines^  and  politicians  put  to- 
(^ethf^r.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  give  un- 
qualified praise  to  this  poern.  From  the  heavy 
charges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
dibras cannot  be  vindicated  ;  and  a  scrupulous 
sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his  cause  had 
been  served  by  better  means. — Such  a  sovereign 
was  not  Charles.  So  far  from  it,  may  it  not  be 
feared,  that  these  grievous  blemishes,  instead  of 
alienating  the  king  from  the  poet,  would  too  pro- 
bably  have  been  an  additional  motive  for  his 
approbation  of  the  work,  and  consequently,  ci.uld 
not  have  been  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  au. 
thor.» 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ingratitude 
towards  Philip  do  Comnines,  though  on  different 
grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  a  little  from  the 
far  more  estimable  character  of  Louis  XII.  As 
it  was  this  monarch's  honourabh  boast,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  the  king  of  l^Vance  never  re- 
sented the  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orlenns, 
it  should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that   the 

«  Dryden  also  materially  served  tlie  royal  raus>  bv 
Ills  admirable  poem  of  Alwalom  and  AcliitoptH>l  which 
determined  the  conquest  of  tbe  tones,  after  tin*  pxclo- 
sion  parliamenU.  But  Dryden  was  a  profligatf .  whom 
no  virtiioMs  monarch  could  patronise.  TtXMigb.  when 
a  prince  refbses  to  remunerate  the  actual  sprviccs  of  a 
fimt  rate  genius,  tiecause  he  is  an  unwnrttiy  man.  It 
vtmiM  he  acting  consistently  to  withhold  all  fiivour  fVom 
flKiw  who  haw  only  rh"  viros  without  the  lalenis. 
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services  performed  for  the  one  should  never  have 
been  forgotten  bj  the  other. 

To  confer  dignitj  uid  useful  elegance  on  the 
hours  of  social  pleasure  and  relaxation,  is  a  ta- 
lent  of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of  which  an 
highly  educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  pos- 
session than  anj  other  human  being.  He  may 
turn  even  the  passing  topics  of  the  day  to  good 
account,  by  collecting  this  general  opinion ;  and 
may  gain  clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and 
opinions,  by  hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and 
fairly  canvassed,  instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trides,  he  may, 
without  the  smallest  dimmution  of  cheerfulness 
or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly  divert  its 
current  into  the  purest  channels.  The  standard 
of  society  ma^  be  gracefully,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly  raised  by  exciting  the  attention  to 
questions  of  taste,  morals,  ingenuity,  and  litera- 
ture. Under  such  auspicious  influence,  every 
talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but  directed  to 
its  true  end.  Every  taste  for  what  is  excellent 
will  be  awakened ;  every  mental  faculty,  and 
moral  feeling  will  be  quickened ;  and  the  royal 
person  by  the  urbanity  and  condescension  with 
which  be  thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best 
exercise,  will  seem  to  have  infused  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *  the  maker  of  manners  ;*  and  as 
be  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the  court  the 
model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  should  carefully 
avail  himself  of  Vm  rare  advantage  which  his 
station  affords,  of  giving  through  this  widely 
extended  sphere,  tM  tone  to  virtue  as  well  as 
to  manners.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  high 
authority  becomes  a  most  pernicious  power, 
when,  either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  and  establish, 
ing  corruptions. 

UV  have  given  an  instance  of  the  powerful 
effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  influence 
which  the  sincerity  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
on  thosu  about  him.  An  instance  equally  strik- 
ing '.iiy  be  adduced  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  suae  monarch  was  imitated  in  his  vices, 
Henry  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming, and 
the  contagion  of  the  king*s  example  unhappily 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  only  through 
the  whole  court,  but  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  irre- 
gularities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously  wrong, 
by  being  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
comes thoroughly  established  and  fashionable, 
few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong.  Everv 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  court  reprobates  will 
continue  to  be  stigmatixed ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  coantenanoes  will  oease  to  be 
disreputable.  And  that  which  was  accounted  in- 
famous under  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dis- 
honourable  under  a  corrupt  reign.  Fo^,  while 
vice  is  discouraged  by  the  highest  authority, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceful;  but  when  that  dbcoun- 
tenance  is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dishonour  will 
no  bnger  attend  it  The  cmitaroination  will 
spread  wider,  and  descend  lower,  and  purity  will 
insensibly  kiae  ground,  when  even  notorious 
deviations  firom  it  «r«  no  kmger  attended  with 
disgraoe. 


Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  bulo 
rians,  for  having  introduced  a  more  refined  pa. 
liteness  into  the  court  of  France,  and  for  haviog 
multiplied  its  amusements.  We  hardly  know 
whether  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  praiM 
or  censure.  It  is  certain  that  her  cardinal,  and 
his  able  predecessor,  had  address  enough  to(fis> 
cover,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  esia 
blishing  a  despotic  government,  was  to  amosi 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissip^ 
tioo,  and  sedulously  providing  objects  for  its  gr^ 
tification.  These  dexterous  politicians  knev 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pleaswc 
and  idleness,  would  by  engaging  the  minds  sf 
the  people,  render  them  less  dangerous  observwi^ 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  sovereigie 
This  project,  which  had  perhaps  only  a  tcmpa. 
rary  view,  had  lasting  consequences.  The  w^ 
tional  character  was  so  far  changed  by  its  sue* 
cess,  that  the  country  seems  to  have  been  broaghc 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  pfaa- 
santer  to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  when 
the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  partmi 
an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  refineoieat 
in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxurious  gratification 
of  taste,  is  attended  with  more  deep  and  serio» 
mischiefs  than  are  perhaps  intended.  It  stag 
nates  higher  energies ;  it  becomes  itself  the  pa- 
ramount principle,  and  gradually  by  debaiiog 
the  heart,  both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  ftc 
nobler  pursuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  ezU* 
bited  a  striking  proof  of  this  degradine  perfection. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  were  so  enchanted  with 
its  fiucinating  splendours,  that  they  ignomioi- 
ously  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  importr 
ance,  and  influence  in  the  state,  because  with  i 
view  to  estrange  them  from  situations  of  real 
usefulness  and  dignity,  they  were  graciouslj 
permitted  to  preside  in  matters  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  ii 
dress,  spectacles,  and  decoration.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

On  the  art  of  moral  ealculation,  and  making  t 
true  estimate  of  things  and  persons, 

A  EOYAL  person  should  early  be  taught  to  ad 
on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients  that  thi 
chief  misfi>rtiiiies  of  men  arise  from  their  nevei 
being  learned  the  true  art  of  ealadaiion.  Thii 
morid  art  should  be  employed  to  teach  him  hoi 

*  It  is  humiliating  to  tlie  difoity  of  a  prince  wImi 
bis  aublecta  believe  that  they  can  recommend  tbemselve 
to  his  lavoar  by  such  low  qualifications  as  a  nice  atlea 
tion  to  penonal  appearance,  and  modish  attire.  Of  Ibi 
we  ihall  produce  an  instance  ftom  another  pasMi^  ol 
Lord  Thomas  Howard's  Lptters  to  Sir  John  HarrinsCos 
'The  kins.'  says  be,  'doth  admire  food  fashion  ii 
cloaths.  I  pray  you  give  good  heed  hereunto.  I  woal 
wish  yon  to  be  well  trimmed ;  get  a  good  Jerkin  wd 
bordered,  and  not  too  short :  The  king  saith.  he  liketb  t 
flowing  garment  Bo  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  tort,  bii 
diversely  coloured :  the  collar  Ailing  somewhat  dows 
and  your  ruff  well  »tiftned  and  bushy.  We  have  latel 
bad  many  gallants  wh»  hs»*fuUMd  in  their  suit  for  ««i 
^ iu»  9bt«romiu§  in  UktumetUn.  The  kins  it  nieel 
bsedAil  of  such  points,  and  dwvtlleth  on  good  look*  an 
bsndsnme  aocoatrsmeats.'— If  ag«  Aatiqur 
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to  iny  ibe  comp&ritiTs  Tiloa  of  thiii^ ;  and  \.i  i 
idjoit  tbeir  reapeclira  claim) ;  twignin^  in 
Mch  that  due  proportiDD  of  lime  ktii]  ttuiuglit  In 
which  each  will,  on  ■  ftit  valustion,  be  Ebuni'  to 
ta  entitled.  It  vill  iljo  teach  the  habil  ol'  Ht 
(jng  the  concernaof  tinH,  in  contrul  with  thu^i; 
ottleiaitj.  Thia  tait  ii  not  one  of  (h(Mr<  h)>i'l'ii- 
litiic  puinli  on  which  peraons  may  difT;  r  is  irli. 
nil  danger,  but  one  in  which  an  erroner,u  .  tul- 
oililioD  iavotiai  inextticable  niisfortuni.!«, 

II  ia  prudent  lohira  a  conlinual  reler^neo  riol 
onlr  )o  Ihe  value  of  the  object,  bat  alao  to  the 
probability  there  ia  of  allaioing  it;  not  uiily  in 
*g  thai  it  ia  of  aufficient  imporlancB  In  Jiulify  - 
OQinUcilude ;  but  ilaototake  cua,  that  ii,ri^n« 
sT  remote  laaue,  and  projecti  of  diatuil  .iirii'  ' 
liaOtdonot  auperaedfl  preaent  and  actual  ^lnui-^, 
FrDTidence,  by  aelting  ao  narrow  limita  tu  lill 
itnIR  in  which  theae  objecta  are  to  be  pmtiiQil, 
bu  clearly  auggeated  to  ut,  the  impropi-iely  oi' 
Iteming  (chemea,  eo  diapropartiontte  in  their 
diBMnaioaa,  to  our  coalncled  aphere  of  aclidn. 
Nothing  but  thia  doctrine  of  moral  cllculilion, 
vQI  keep  up  in  the  mind  i  conatant  acnBc  of 
dut  future  reckoning,  which,  eieo  to  a  [jrivu'c 
il(ti>iduat,iaafajiapeakable  moment;  but.  whi 

[rtaler.  increaaea  to  a  magnitude,  the  full  si 
yah Ich,  the  human  mind  would  in  lain  nllcn 
beatimile.  Thia  principle  will  afford  t^i"  m 
wlottry  check  to  those  projects  of  remoi<  vn 
|tory,  and  pnathumoua  ambition,  of  wlilih 
ilmoat  BTery  inalance,  ilia  difficult  to  proiiMin 
wbalher  they  hive  been  more  idle,  or  nioro  i 
lunitoiu. 

Hiatory,  fertile  aa  it  is  in  aimilar  tessotiti,  d' 
Ul  farnisb  a  more  alriking  instance  of  t]ie  ui 
eUsTa  of  erroneous  calculation,  than  in  tho  el 
titter  of  Aleiander.     How  falaely  did  Iig  a 


hia  will  waa  cancelled  ;  a  will  not  made  in  ae 
cret.  and  Uke  some  of  hia  former  acta,  annulled 
by  its  own  inherent  injuatico,  but  publicly  kno wo 
and  generally  approved  by  princea  of  the  blood. 


<].  All  formalitiea 
were  rorgollan  ;  all  deceociea  trodden  under  foot. 
Thia  decree  of  the  newciecntiie  power  became, 
in  a  1^omen^  aa  absolute  aa  that  of  the  monarch, 
now  ao  contamptuously  treated,  had  lately  been. 
No  eiplanatioQ  was  giren,  no  argnmonta  wen 
heard,  no  objectiona  eiamined.  That  aovereign 
waa  totally  and  inatanlly  forgotten— 


The  plana  of  Qeaar  Borgia  were  so  ably  Uid, 
that  he  thought  he  bad  put  himaclf  out  of  the 
reach  of  Providence.     It  wa*  the  boast  of  thia 

,  aiecrable  politician,  that  he  had,  by  ihe  Jnfalli. 

I  ble  ruleenf  awiaeand  fbreseeing  policy,  aoaure- 
ly  Uid  the  immutable  Ibundallona  of  hia  own 
lasting  ereatneaa,  thai  of  tlie  aereral  possibilities 
which  he  had  calcalaled,  not  one  could  shake 
the  stability  of  his  tbrtune.  If  the  pope,  hia  fa- 
ther, ahould  live,  hia  grandeur  was  secure  ;  if  he 
died,  he  had,  by  his  inlereal  secured  the  next 
election.  But  this  deep  schemer  bad  forgotten 
In  take  hia  own  mortality  into  account.  He  did 
not  cslcalale  on  that  sickneaa,  which  would  re- 


le  poasibl 
ifhmnan 


life,  when,  ii 
raign,  which  eventually  proved  a  abort  oiio,  ho 
resDlTBd  to  change  Ihe  face  of  the  world ;  t.> 
Donquar  ita  kingdoms,  to  enlighten  its  ignoranci', 
ind  to  redreaa  ita  wrongs '.  a  chimera,  ii^dct^il, 
butt  gloiioua  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  ike  a,im<: 
licne,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  hia  life,  indulged 
psMiona  ineona latent  with  hia  own  reaolutiona, 
mdaubveraivB  of  hiaown  achemea.  Hit  thirty. 
third  year  put  a  period  to  projecta,  fur  which 
many  ages  would  have  been  inaufEcient '.  and 
lbs  Tanilj'  of  bis  ambition  forma  a  tbrclble  con- 
trist  to  the  grandeur  of  hia  designs. — His  gi- 
ganLe  empire,  acquired  by  uneqiialted  Courage, 
unbition,  and  success,  did  not  gradually  decay 
by  the  Upse  oflime ;  it  did  not  yield  lo  the  ini- 
perious  control  of  strange  events  and  cilraotili- 
Qtiy  cireumilaQcea,  which  it  was  beyonil  lljn 
wisdom  of  man  lo  foreaee,  or  the  power  a(  m.in 
to  resist ;  but  naturally,  hot  inatantly,  mn  tlic 
daith  of  tha  conqueror,  it  waa  at  once  broken  in 
piseca,  all  hia  achemes  were 


tl  the  I 


nof  hi 


But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient  Grpeee 
for  prootsof  the  danger  of  erroneous  calcuUlinn, 
while  Louis  XIV.  occupies  the  page  of  hiitoiv. 
nis  deaceodant  of  fifty  kinga,  after  a  trioinphnni 
sign  of  oiity  years,  having,  like  Alexander, 

v«,.II.  E 


shim 


a  presei 


ary  to  secure  these  events;  he  did 
not  foresee,  that  when  hia  father  died,  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  not  hia  creature,  would  aucceed 
and  by  succeeding,  would  deleat  every  thing 
Above  all  he  did  not  calculate,  that,  when  he  in- 
vited lo  hia  palaoa  nine  cardinala,  for  whoss  sup- 
per he  had  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 
get  their  wealth  into  hia  own  handa^— he  did  not 
1  aay,  fbreaee,  that 

BloodT  inatnietiona.  wtiicfa  beine  taufhl,  relumed 
TaplaiaelbeiDfenlDr- 

He  did  not  think  that  lUerally 


He  had  left  out  of  his  calculation,  that  the- 
pope,  hia  father,  would  perish  by  the  very  plot 
which  was  employed  to  enrich  him  ;  while  he, 
Borgia  himself,  with  the  morlal  venom  in  hia 
veins,  should  only  eacape  lo  drag  on  a  lite  of 
meanness,  snd  misery,  in  want,  and  in  prison ;. 
with  the  lots  of  his  boundtsts  wealth  and  power, 
losing  all  Ihoae  adherents  which  that  wealth  and 
power  had  attracted. 

It  ia  of  the  last  importance,  that  persona  of 
high  condition  should  be  prsserved  from  enter, 
ing  on  their  brilliant  career  with  falae  prinoi. 
pies,  falte  views,  and  falae  maxima.  It  is  of  the 
last  imporUncB,  la  leach  tham  Bot  lo  eanfeand 
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flplendoiir  with  dignity,  jaitice  with  soccess, 
merit  with  prosperity,  voluptuousness  with  hap- 
piness, refinement  in  luxury  with  pure  taste,  de- 
ceit with  sagacity,  suspicion  with  penetration, 
prodigality  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour  with 
christian  principle,  christian  principle  with  fa- 
naticism, or  conscientious  strictness  with  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  little  distinctness  in  their  percep- 
lions,  and  are  so  much  inclined  to  prefer  the 
puggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  de. 
lEuctions  of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory 
rnd  celebrity,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  take 
ip  with  faJse  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have 
lome  general  good  intentions  respecting  the  end, 
to  defeat  their  own  purposes  by  a  misapplication 
»f  means ;  so  that,  very  oflcn,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  scnsten, 
u  by  accumulating  false  maxims  into  a  sort  of 
lystem,  on  which  they  afterwards  act  through 
life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 
dtted  on  the  great  is,  that  Grod  has  not  sent  us 
nto  this  world  to  give  us  consummate  happi- 
less,  but  to  train  us  to  those  habits  which  lead 
lo  it  High  rank  lays  the  mind  open  to  strong 
temptations ;  the  highest  ranlL  to  the  strongest. 
The  seducing  images  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of 
iplendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence,  are  too  seldom  counteracted  by  the 
•nly  adequate  preservative,  a  religious  educa- 
lion.  The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon 
as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  thea- 
tre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high  born 
tre  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  ago  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
the  prize  when  they  should  be  exercising  them- 
•elves  for  the  combat.  They  ronsequently  look 
for  the  sweets  of  victory,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  tlie  hardness  of  tiio  conflict. 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a  young 
princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that  very  super- 
eiiiiiipiit  greatness,  which,  in  other  respects,  has 
ttM  (iangers.     Her  exalted  station,  by  separating 
hvr  rViirn   miscellaneous  society,  becomes  her 
prottctitm  from  many  of  its  maxims  and  prac- 
tice^i.     From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar 
situation  she  should  be  guarded  by  being  early 
bught  to  consider  power  and  influence,  not  as 
exempting  her  from  the  difBculties  of  life  or  in- 
uring to  her  a  largo  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
jBengaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended  sphere 
jf  duties,  and  infinitely  increasing  the  demands 
jn  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 

The  rit;ht  formation  of  her  judgment  will 
much  assist  in  her  acquisition  of  right  practicil 
habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  just  estimate 
of  men  and  things,  will  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
fill  lessons  she  will  have  to  learn.     Young  pcr- 
scms,  in  their  views  of  the  world,  are  apt  to 
make  a  falne  estimate  of  character,  something 
m  the  way  in  which  the  tloman  mpb  decided  on 
that  of  CsMar.    They  are  dazzled  with  the  glit- 
ter  of  a  shining  action,  without  scrutinizing  the 
tfiaracter,  or  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor. 
from  the  scene  which  followed  Cesar*s  death, 
liey  may  learn  a  salutary  lesson.     How  easily 
lid  the  insinuating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 
dat  the  man  who  had  actually  robbed  them  of 


their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  in  def^nea 
of  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  their  bat 
blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  diainterested  generosity 
because  he  had  lefl  them  permission  to  walk  ii 
his  pleasure-grounds !  the  bequest  of  a  few 
drachms  to  each,  was  sufficient  to  convince  thsae 
shallow  reasoners,  that  their  deceased  benefiic- 
tor,  was  the  most  disinterested,  and  least  selfish, 
of  mankind.  In  this  popular  act  they  forgoi. 
that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  depopulated  Gaol, 
plundered  Asia,  and  subverted  the  comracm- 
wealth ! 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiscriminit^ 
ing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular  chara^ 
ter  of  our  fiflh  Henry,  the  profligacy  of  his  mo 
rats,  and  the  ambition  of  his  temper,  and  thick 
only  of  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  splendid 
success.  They  will  forget,  in  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  the  abettor  of  superstition  and  cruel- 
ty, and  the  unfeeling  persecutor  of  the  illustri- 
ous lord  Cobham. 

But.  in  no  i**  ce  has&  false  judgment  be«a 
more  frequently  made,  than  in  the  admired  and 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
The  frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  hafe 
concurred  to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  hu 
favour,  and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to 
his  unsteady  principles,  and  his  libertine  con- 
duct. But  the  qualities  which  insure  popularity 
too  seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  truth.  Born 
with  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all  hearti, 
Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical  principle  of 
conocicnce,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all 
true  virtue.  The  renunciation  of  his  religion 
for  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  thought  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  which  was  recommend- 
ed by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines,  and  even 
approved  by  Sully ^  was  probably,  as  most  acta 
of  mere  worldly  policy,  often  eventually  prove 
to  be,  the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
— Had  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a  fanati- 
cal assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  coo- 
science,  the  heroism  of  his  character  would  then 
liavc  been  unequivocal,  and  his  usefulness  to 
mankind  might  have  been  infinitely  extended. 
Nor  is  it  irnfwssihle,  that  those  who  urged  the 
condition  niifrht  by  the  steady  perseverance  of 
his  rofusal,  have  been  induced  to  relinquish  it; 
and  French  protestantism,  from  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  its  principles,  might  have  derived 
such  a  strength,  as  soon  to  have  made  it  para^ 
mount  in  the  state  :  an  event  which  would  pro- 
bably have  saved  Euro()e  from  those  horrors  and 
agitations,  with  which  the  late  century  closed, 
and  the  present  has  comnienced,  the  termination 
of  wliich  remains  awfully  concealed  in  the  ye! 
unrolled  volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  thouf^h  neither  sung 
by  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the  sculptor,* 
was  the  virtue  of  his  illustrious  mother,  honour- 
ably introducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  ha- 
zard, the  reformation  into  her  small  territory  * 

•    •  Henry  IV.  was  choMn  hy  Voltaire  for  the  hero  of 
hin  Epic'Pocni.  and  hix  statue  was  for  a  lonir  tinM^  r» 
hpt'cumI  in  Franco,  when  tfesas  of  oUicr  kiagv  were  (k 
slroycd. 
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tbin^,  says  her  warm  ealogist,  biflhop  Bur- 
let,  was  wanting  to  make  the  queen  of  Navarre 
«rjfect,  but  a  larg'er  dominion.  *  She  not  only 
efbrmed  her  court,  bat  her  whole  principality, 
D  such  a  degree,  that  the  golden  age  teems  to 
lave  return^  under  her,  or  rather  Chriatianity, 
ppeared  again,  with  its  pristine  purity  and 
ustre.  Nor  is  there  one  single  abatement  to 
«  made  her.  Only  her  sphere  loat  narrotoJ* 
iui  is  not  this  to  make  greatness  depend  too 
Qoch  on  extrinsic  accident?  That  sphere  is 
arge  enough  which  is  rounded  with  perfection. 
i  Christian  queen  during  her  troubled  life !  A 
oartyr  in  her  exemplary  death,  hastened,  as  is 
GO  probable,  by  the  black  devices  of  one,  as 
nach  the  opprobrium,  as  she  herself  was  the 
rlory  of  queens;  the  execrable  plotter  of  the 
nassacre  of  St  Bartholomew !  Happy  for  Ca- 
herine  di  Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she 
ras  regent  during  the  minority  of  three  kings, 
lad  her  sphere  been  as  contracted  as  was  that 
if  Jane  of  Navarre  I* 

For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  just 
•limate  of  the  relative  value  of  actions,  Louis 
ilV,  while  he  was  laying  Flanders  waste,  and 
lepopnlating  whole  provinces,  probably  per> 
uaded  himself,  that  he  was  actuated  by  pure 
Parity  and  love  of  the  people,  because  he  car. 
ied  in  his  military  caleche  some  bags  of  bread 
ind  money,  which  he  distributed,  as  he  passed, 
othe  famished  peasantry;  beings,  whose  hunger 
vas  caused  by  his  ambition  :  hunger  which  the 
•tentatious  distribution  of  a  few  loaves  and 
ivres  could  relieve  but  for  a  moment.  He 
aigbt  have  given  them  peace,  and  saved  his 
iread.  He  should  have  reflected,  that  the  most 
nonificent  charities  of  a  prince,  commendable 
IS  they  arc  in  themselvep,  can  be  only  local  and 
tartial ;  and  are  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
lenefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which   it 

*  Nature,  perhaps,  never  produced  a  more  perfect  con- 
rast,  than  iitr.tie  two  contemporary  queeni.  The  intel- 
Bciual  tubiilty  of  Catharino'd  vico8  more  reKmbled 
boK  of  an  infernal  spirit,  than  of  a  corrupt  woman, 
be  had  an  exquisite  genius  for  crimes.  The  arts  she 
nployed  oirainst  those,  whose  destruction  she  niedita- 
ed,  were  varied  and  applied  with  the  nicest  appropria- 
ion  to  their  case  and  character:  and  her  success  was 
roportioned  to  her  skill.  Power,  riches,  pleasures, 
vm  the  baits  which  slie  held  out,  with  exact  discrimi- 
lation.  to  different  men.  accordins  as  fheir  tempers  in- 
lined  them  to  either.  Her  deep  knowledge  of  mankind 
he  eonverted  to  the  purpose  of  allurinf;,  bt'trayin^;,  and 
estmying  all.  apainst  whom  she  had  deuicns :  and  she 
lad  the  ingenuity  to  ruin  every  one  in  his  own  way. 
be  not  only  watched  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  but 
be  very  virtues  of  men,  in  order  to  work  with  them  to 
beir  tk^struction. — The  excess  of  a  good  quality,  the 
ieration  of  a  virtue,  was  in  her  hnnds  a  better  imple- 
tent  for  working  the  ruin  of  its  poswissor  than  even  his 
lolts.  Her  dissimulation  was  so  exquisite,  her  patience 
R  evil  so  persrivcring,  that  no  time  appeared  too  long 
Br  Bourishing  impious  projects,  and  ripening  them  to 
erftction.  Aware,  at  length,  that  that  rare  combina- 
ion  of  deceit  and  cruelty  which  met  in  her  character 
ras  detected  ;  in  order  to  complete  tlic  destruction  of 
he  Protestants  more  signally,  her  son.  a  puppet  in  her 
anas,  was  taught  to  foster  and  caress  th^m.  Two 
ears  did  thi-<  (lernicious  Italian  brood  over  this  plot.f 
ts dire  catastrophe  who  docs  not  know?  Queen  Jane 
nspoifioncd,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloo<ly  tragedy,  a  so- 
creign  to  whom  cvimi  the  bigotted  hisiorinn»  of  the  po* 
M  communion  concur  in  ascribing  all  that  was  elc 
ant.  accomplished,  and  pure  in  woman,  with  all  that 
'Sflirise,  heroic,  learned,  and  intrepid  in  man ! 

t  For  a  more  detailed  character  of  Catharine,  sec  the 
lifeof  A^ippa  D'Aubigne. 


was  ill  his  power  to  have  granted  them,  from  th§ 
miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  peaces 
is  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand  t-cale. — The  evils 
which  he  personally  relieves,  in  consequence  of 
their  presenting  themselves  to  his  senses,  highly 
as  that  species  of  bounty  should  be  rated,  must 
be  out  of  all  proportion  few,  compared,  wit^^ 
those  which  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  com- 
passionating the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feel* 
ings,  while  he  forgets  the  other,  only  because 
they  are  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  with 
these  feelings,  his  charity  is  little  better  than 
self-love. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On  erroneou9  judgmenL-^Character  of  gueen 
Chriaiina  of  Sweden^-^ComparUon  of  VkrU^ 
Una  with  Alfred, 

Nothing  leads  more  to  false  estimates  than 
our  suffering  that  natural  desire  of  happi- 
ness, congenial  to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead 
us  by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in  itself  is  not 
only  natural,  but  laudable ;  but  the  steps  which 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  when  ill  regulated, 
never  attain  the  end.  Vice,  of  whatever  kind, 
leads  to  inevitable  misery ;  yet,  through  a  false 
calculation,  even  while  happiness  is  intended, 
vice  is  pursued.  The  voluptuous  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  set  bounds  to  their  indulgencies. 
Thus  they  commonly  destroy  both  health  of 
body,  and  peace  of  mind ;  yet  the  most  volup- 
tuous never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a 
necessity  hence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right 
principles,  and  training  to  safe  and  temperate 
habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  happiness, 
if  lefl  merely  to  its  instinctive  movement,  is 
almost  certain  to  plunge  its  votary  into  final  and 
irremediable  wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defective  judgment 
which  leads  to  false  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  pursuits,  and  affect  habits  foreign 
from  their  station ;  who  spend  their  season  of 
improvement  in  cultivating  talents,  which  they 
can  rartly  bring  into  exercise,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  tliey  are  peculiarly  called  to  ac- 
quire ;  who  run  out  of  their  proper  road  in  pur- 
suit  of  false  fame,  while  they  renounce  the  solid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  an  appropriat<» 
renown. 

The  danger  of  a  prince  of\en  becomes,  in 
this  rcspQct,  the  greater,  because,  while  he  sees 
a  path  open  before  him,  suppose  in  the  case  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  beholds  others  rising 
into  universal  notice  and  celebrity,  he  feels,  per- 
haps, a  natural  propensity  to  the  same  pursuits, 
and  a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  excel  in 
them.  Meanwhile,  even  his  weakest  efforts  are 
flattered  by  those  around  him,  as  the  sure  pre- 
sages of  excellence  ;  and  ho  is  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  ho  will  condescend  to  enter  the  lists, 
he  is  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  victory. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  temptation, 
we  should  be  almost  ready  to  forgive  the  em- 
peror Nero,  had  it  been  only  in  displaying  his 
musical  or  theatrical  talents,  that  he  had  dp 
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MJted  from  the  line  of  rectitude.  But  to  tee  a 
Komaa  emperor  travelling  through  Greece  in 
character  of  an  artist,  in  order  to  extort  the  ap. 
plauae  of  a  people  eminent  for  their  taate,  was 
an  indication  of  farther  evils.  The  infatuation 
remained  to  his  last  hour ;  for,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, instead  of  thinking  how  Rome  must  re- 
joice  to  be  rid  of  such  a  master,  he  only  won. 
dered  how  the  world  could  submit  to  the  loea 
of  such  a  performer. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  result  from 
indulging  such  misplaced  propensities,  that  it 
produces  a  fatal  fbrgctfulness  of  all  the  proper 
duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate 
■phere  of  emulation.  Having  once  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretricious  praise,  he 
becomes  fonder  of  the  relish,  his  taste  is  cor- 
rupted, — his  views  are  lowered, — his  ambition 
u  contracted ;  and  indolence  conspires  with 
vanity,  in  perpetuating  his  delusion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  pursuits,  and  gratifi- 
cations, far  below  the  level  of  his  high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  pri- 
vileges, are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself,  so 
also  must  be  its  honours.  Providence  has  laid 
open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and  capacious  field 
of  glory,  from  which  subjects  must  be  ever  ex- 
cluded, by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  civil 
condition.  A  prince  will  but  degrade  himself, 
when  he  descends  from  his  vantage  ground, 
which  he  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  in  the  com. 
petitions  of  ordinary  men.  He  engages  in  a 
contest  in  which,  tliough  failure  may  disgrace, 
success  cannot  do  him  honour.  Monarcbs, 
therefore,  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified  re* 
ply  of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  * — Yes, 
if  KINGS  are  to  be  my  competitors.'  Nor  per- 
haps would  the  high-minded  answer  of  Alci- 
blades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — *  It  is  not 
for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight* 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important  duty 
it  is,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  royal 
person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  conception  of 
the  proprietiet  of  his  pAncely  character.  Let 
them  teach  him  how  to  regulate  all  his  judg- 
ments and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a 
sound  and  serious  estimate  of  his  own  condition, 
and  of  the  peculiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
hoDours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  no  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  na- 
ture  and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her  false 
jadgment,  and  perverted  ambition  -^Christina, 
a  woman  whose  whole  character  was  one  mass 
of  contradictions!  That  same  defect  in  judg. 
ment,  which,  after  she  had,  with  vast  cost  and 
care,  collected  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their  proportions,  by 
clipping  them  with  sheers,  till  they  fitted  her 
apartment,  appeared  in  all  she  did.  It  led  her, 
while  she  thirsted  for  adulation,  to  renounce,  in 
•bdieating  her  crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it. 


It  led  her,  to  read  almost  all  books,  wilhool 
digesting  any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  bsr 
discourse,  but  not  the  ground  of  her  conduct 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  magnificence,  ti 
reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  mdigenos,  u 
robbed  her  of  the  power  of  enjoying  it.  Anr 
it  was  the  same  inconsistency  which  made  bai 
court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent  for  their  re- 
ligious character,  while  she  valued  herself  <M 
being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  coontry  k 
country,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the  pool 
purpose  of  entering  the  lists  with  wits,  or  of  dis- 
cussing knotty  points  with  philosophers :  prood 
of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of  Voesius,  when  ber 
true  merit  would  have  consisted  in  being  hit 
protector.  Absurdly  renouncing  the  sdid  gloi} 
of  governing  well,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  aftei 
an  empty  phantom  of  liberty,  which  she  nsfet 
enjoyed,  and  vainly  grasping  at  tlie  shadow  of 
fame,  which  she  never  attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  rifh 
place. — Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  virtues, 
lose  much  of  their  natural  value.    There  is  an 
exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  qoali- 
ties  of  a  well-ordered  mind.     An  ill-regulated 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best  partof  whicb 
she  might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  hei 
leisure  hours :  an  unbounded  vanity,  eager  tc 
exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attainments 
which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  govern- 
ing  hor  own ; — to   be  thought  a   philosopher 
by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philosophers ; — this  wu 
the  preposterous  ambition  of  a  queen  bom  to 
rule  a  brave  people,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
talents,  which   might  have   made   that  people 
happy.     Thus  it   wasthat  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus,  who  might  have  aidorned  that 
throne  for  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want 
of  the  discretion  of  a  well-balanc^  mind,  and 
the  virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she  might 
have  commanded.    Her  ungoverned  tastes  were, 
as  is  not  unusual,  connected   with    pasions 
equally  ungovernable ;  and  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  suspecting  that  the  mistress  of  Mo- 
naldeschi  ended  with  being  his  murderer. — It 
is  not  surprising  that  she  who  abdicated  ber 
throne  should  abjure  her  religion.     Having  re- 
nounced  every   thing  else  which  was  worth 
preserving,  she  ended  by  renouncing  the  pro- 
tcstant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  royal 
pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christina 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  which 
they  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they  exhibit- 
ed so  striking  an  opposition. — To  contrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let 
tered  education,  descended  from  the  throne 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instructed  mind  could  de* 
sire  to  employ  its  store,  and  renounced  the  high, 
est  social  duties  which  a  human  being  can  be 
called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  or  the  fe« 
happy  instances  in  which  genius  and  virtue 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  an  location 
so  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he 
did  not  even  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
He  did  not  abdicate  his  crown,  in  order  to  col 
tivate  his  own  talents,  or  to  gratify   his  &neT 
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with  the  talents  of  otheri,  but  laboured  right 
royally  to  assemble  around  the  throne  all  the 
abilities  of  his  country.  Alfred  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  charms  of  learning,  than  his  great 
genius  unfolded  itself.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  degree  which  at 
first  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  all  other 
objects.  But  he  soon  reflected  that  a  prince  is 
not  born  for  himself.  When  therefore,  he  was 
actually  called  to  the  throne,  did  he  weakly  de. 
aert  his  royal  duties,  to  run  into  distant  lands, 
to  recite  Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 

Ewtry  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  ?  No. 
ike  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  genius 
to  the  noblest  purposes.    He  dedicated  Uie  ta- 
entsof  the  sovereign  to  the  improvement  of  the 
seople.     He  did  not  renounce  his  learning  when 
tie  became  a  king,  but  he  consecrated  it  to  a 
truly  royal  purpose.     And  while  the  Swedish 
vagrant  was  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery, 
bestowed  in  pity  to  her  real  hot  misapplied  abi. 
lities,  Alfred  was  exercising  his  talents  like  the 
father  of  his  country.    He  did  not  consider  study 
as  a  mere  gratiflcatioo  of  his  own  taste.     He 
knew  that  a  kin£  has  nothing  exclusively  his 
own,  not  even  his   literary  attainments.     He 
threw  his  erudition,  like  other  possessions,  into 
the  public  stock.     He  diflusod  among  the  people 
his  own  knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
fertilizing  every  portion  of  the  human  soil,  so  as 
to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet  a  disposi. 
tioD  both  for  science  and  virtue,  where  shortly 
before  there  had  been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  com- 
plete moral  and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

O^fnw^iofif  on  the  age  of  Louts  XIV.  and  on 

Vdtaire. 

If  in  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
U)ar4  XIV.  it  is  because  on  such  an  occasion  his 
idea  naturally  presents  itself.  His  reign  was  so 
long ,'  his  character  so  prominent ;  his  qualities 
to  ostensible;  his  affairs  were  so  interwoven 
vith  those  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  with  those  of  England ;  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
manners ;  and,  above  all,  his  encomiastic  histo. 
rian,  Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  the  period  and 
the  king,  with  so  much  that  is  great  and  bril- 
liint,  that  they  fill  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  the  age  of 
Unis  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  human  glory ; 
u  if  the  antecedent  history  of  Europe  were 
among  those  inconsiderable  and  obscure  annals, 
which  are  either  lost  in  fiction,  or  sunk  in  in- 
■ignificanoe ;  as  if  France,  at  the  period  he  ce. 
lebrates,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  modern, 
that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  she 
divided  the  globe  into  two  portions,  Romans  and 
barbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun 
ftom  which  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  European 
Bronroent  borrowed  their  &eble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  England 
It  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  triumph  to 
ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  exclusively  deno- 


minated the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  in  that 
vaunted  age  itself  we  venture  to  dispute  with 
France  the  palm  of  glory.  To  all  thev  boast  of 
arms,  we  need  produce  no  other  proof  of  supe- 
riority than  that  we  conquered  the  boasters.  To 
all  that  they  bring  in  science,  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  they  bring  much,  or  where  would  be 
the  hone .  of  oclipsmg  them  7  we  have  to  op- 
pose our  Locke,  our  Boyle,  and  our  Newton. 
To  their  Icvig  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
endless,  in  the  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
enumerating,  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  the  bright  contem- 
porary reign  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  often 
cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  re- 
fer to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a 
time,  when  the  splendor  of  his  character,  his 
imposing  magnificence  and  generosity,  made  us 
in  too  much  danger  of  considering  him  as  a  mo- 
del. The  illusion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanish- 
ed ;  vet  the  inexperienced  reader  is  not  only 
still  liable,  by  the  dazzling  qualities  of  the  king, 
to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  but  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  those  very  qualities  were  them- 
selves little  better  than  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expose 
vices,  they  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their 
duty  to  strip  off  the  mask  from.  faUe  etrficef, 
especially  those  to  which  the  highly  born  and 
the  highly  flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To 
those  who  are  captivated  with  the  shining  an- 
nals of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent;  who 
are  struck  with  the  glories  with  which  the  brows 
of  the  bold  and  the  prosperous  are  encircled  * 
such  calm,  unobtrusive  qualities  as  justice,  cha- 
rity, temperance,  meekness,  and  purity,  will 
make  but  a  mean  figuie ;  or,  at  best,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the  vulgar,  not 
as  the  attributes  of  kings.  While  in  the  portrait 
of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sensuality,  oppres- 
sion, luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  least  ofl 
fensive  colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright  tints 
of  personal  bravery,  gayety,  and  profuse  libe- 
rality, will  lead  the  sanguine  and  the  voung  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  class  of  quahties,  eca 
be  very  mischievous,  which  is  so  blended  and 
lost  in  the  latter,  especially  when  they  find  that 
hardly  any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy  quali- 
ties have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and  sometimes 
the  writer  also,  to  their  vices,  than  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  profligate  Alexan- 
der, the  first  usurper  of  the  duk<^om  of  Flo 
rence,  is  declared  by  one  of  his  historians,  San- 
doval, to  he  a  person  of  excellent  conduct ;  and 
though  the  writer  himself  acknowledges  his  ex- 
treme licentiousness,  yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  his  obliging  manners ;'  those  Flo- 
rentines whom  he  not  only  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom, but  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  respecting  the  sanctity  of  convents ! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Medici 
collectively,  says,  *  their  having  restored  know- 
ledge  and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate  their 
faults.   Their  usurpation^  tyranny^ pride^  perfidy. 
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itndietive  cruelty,  parricidtt,  and  incrsU  vfill  be 
^membered  no  more.  Future  ages  wUl  forget 
%eir  atroeioua  crimes  in  fond  admiration  T* 
Ought  historians  to  teach  8uch  lessons  to  princes  7 
Oaght  thejr  to  be  told  that  *  knowledge  and  ele- 
gance* cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though  pur- 
chased by  such  atrocious  crimes  ? — The  illus. 
trious  house  of  Medici  seems  to  have  revived  in 
•very  point  of  resemblance,  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter. With  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions, 
it  exhibits  the  same  union  of  moral  corruption, 
.with  mental  taste  ;  the  same  genius  for  the  arts, 
and  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the  same 
polii^h  and  the  same  profligacy  ;  the  same  pas- 
sion for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  lor  plea- 
sure ;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
assassinations;  the  same  preference  of  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seldom  has 
praise  been  justly  bcHto^*-cd  in  this  life ;  so  many 
wrong  actions  not  only  escape  censure,  but  are 
accounted  reputable,  that  it  furnishes  one  strong 
argument  for  a  future  retribution.  This  injus- 
tioe  of  human  judgment  led  even  the  pagan 
Plato,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an 
ingenious  fiction,  a  reason  why  a  judgment  afler 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  this,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 
period  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his  life- 
time and  by  living  judges.  The  consequence  was, 
that  false  judgments  were  continually  passed. 
The  reason  of  these  unjust  decisions,  he  ob. 
serves,  is,  that  men  being  judged  in  the  hody^ 
the  blemishes  and  defects  of  their  minds  are 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
their  high  rank,  or  their  riches  ;  and  being  also 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are 
biastsed  ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  also  arc  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  should  not  be 
callf'd  to  their  trial  till  aAcr  death,  when  they 
shall  ap|>ear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ethereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  misled  earth- 
ly  judges.t  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is  as  appli. 
cable  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was  to  tliat 
of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue  too, 
which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  de- 
light which  accompanies  its  exercise.  All  wealth 
is  in  order  to  diffusion.  If  novelty  be,  as  has 
been  said,  the  great  charm  of  life,  there  is  no 
way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual 
acts  of  beneficence-  The  great  become  insen- 
iible  to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  affluence,  from 
having  been  long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  riches,  there  is  always  something  fresh 
and  reviving ;  and  the  opulent  add  to  their  own 
stock  of  happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows 
on  others.  It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  the  mere 
■core  of  voluptuousness,  that  neither  Vitellius 
nor  Eliogabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial 
gourmands,  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  *  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once.* — Homage  must  satiate,  intem- 
perance will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue,  dissipa- 

!  f  obje'B  mnnoirs  of  tlw  iUostrioos  boose  of  Medici. 
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tion  exhaust,  and  adulation  subject ;  bat  the  di 
lights  of  beneficence  will  be  always  new  and  n. 
freshing.  And  there  is  no  quality  in  which  i 
prince  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  feint 
resemblance  of  that  great  being,  whoM  refNW. 
sentative  he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  the  bre 
of  this  communicative  goodness. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues,  that  they  never  intrench  on  each  other.  It 
is  a  trite  remark,  yet  a  remark  that  requires  to 
be  repeated,  that  liberalitv  loses  the  very  name 
of  virtue,  when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
justice,  or  even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allowed, 
tliat  of  all  the  species  of  liberality,  there  is  not 
one  more  truly  royal  than  that  which  fosten 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  But  the  motive  of 
the  patron,  and  the  resources  from  which  his 
bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  merit 
of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  extolled  by  a!! 
his  historians  as  a  prodigy  of  generosity  ;  aqoa. 
lity,  indeed,  which  eminently  distinguished  his 
whole  family :  but  the  admiration  excited  bj 
reading  the  numberless  instances  of  his  munifi- 
cent spirit  that  in  remunerating  men  of  talenti, 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting,  he 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
his  liberality  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  indtd- 
gences.  This  included  not  only  selling  the  good 
works  of  the  saints,  (of  which  the  church  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chest  on  hand,)  over 
and  above  such  as  were  necessary  to  their  own 
salvation.  To  any  afliuent  sinner  who  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  not  only  a  full  pardon 
for  sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  offender, 
but  for  all  that  were  to  conic,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.* 

The  splendid  pontifi*  earned  an  immortal  fame 
in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholars  who  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  were  drained 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  to  the  bold- 
est  impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable  gene- 
rosity to  an  extent  unknown  before.  He  be- 
stowed presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  than 
sixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents  and  learn- 
ing in  different  countries  of  Europe.  Onis  it 
sorry  to  bo  compelled,  by  truth,  to  detract  from 
the  splendour  of  such  liberality,  by  two  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  learned  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  large  presents  to  many  learn- 
ed foreigners,  who  had  written  panegyrics  on 
him.  Who  can  help  suspecting,  that  the  king, 
less  patient  or  less  prudent  than  the  cardind, 
was  eager  to  pay  beforehand  for  his  own  antici- 
pated panegyrics  ?  Secondly,  who  can  help  re- 
gretting, that  the  large  sums  thus  liberally  be- 
stowed,  had  not  been  partly  subtracted  from  the 
expense  of  his  own  boundless  8elf-|[«Tatifications, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  a 

•  Tbia  munificont  popr»,  not  contcnte<l  withfupplvin: 
hif  own  wants  by  this  iipirttual  traffic.  providkNl  alM  for 
hi«  relation*  by  aettins  them  up  in  Uh^  «amc  hicrativi 
commerco.  Mm  lister  MagdalfMrti  portion  wa*  dtmred 
from  tho  Inrec  vplKTo  atipiirneil  her  fur  carryine  on  this 
merchandize:  h«*r  war«-hoiiK  wni^  in  Saiony.  More  di» 
tant  rclatioiiff  had  smaller  sbopA  in  ditferent  prnvinret 
for  tbt  sale  of  Uiis  popular  oommodity 
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irohuton  wlthoot  example?  For  Louii  was 
iontented  withi  bringring  into  action  a  aentiment 
vhich  Nero  eTen  ventoied  to  put  into  words, 
that  there  was  no  other  use  of  treasure  but  to 
4)iiander  it.  Who  can  forget  that  this  mouey 
lad  been  extorted  from  the  people,  by  every  im- 
loet  and  exaction  which  Colbert,  his  indefatiga- 
>Io  minister,  himself  a  patron  of  genius,  could 
lerlse?  How  ineffectually  does  Uie  historian 
Hid  eulogiat  of  the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him 
m  this  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  im- 
Nited  charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting, 
hat  a  king  of  France,  who  possesses  no  income 
hstinct  from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  who 
mly  distributes  the  public  monev,  cannot  be  ac. 
!iiaed  of  covetousness !  an  apology  almost  as 
md  as  the  imputed  crime.  For,  where  is  the 
nerit  of  any  liberality  which  not  only  subtracts 
lothiug  from  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
vhich  is  exercised  at  the  positive  expense  of 
he  public  comfort  ?* 

Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sully,  for 
lit  zeal  in  diminishing  peculation  and  public 
iboscs.  But  though  Colbert  was  a  very  able  mi. 
lister,  yet  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
lb  motives  of  action  and  those  of  Sully,  and  be. 
.ween  their  application  of  the  public  money.  But, 
sven  the  profuseness  of  the  extortioner  Fouquet, 
in  squandering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
ly  as  if  they  hod  been  his  own  private  property, 
isemverted  by  Voltairo  into  a  proof  of  the  great- 
iMH  of  his  soul,  because  his  depredations  were 
ipent  in  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality ;  as 
if  the  best  possible  application  of  money  could 
itooe  for  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acquisi. 
lion  of  it ! 

In  how  different  a  moiiid  was  the  soul  of  Gus. 
lavas  Adolphus  cast !  and  how  much  more  cor. 
rect  were  the  views  of  that  great  king  as  to  the 
^oe  grounds  of  liberality  !  As  brave  a  warrior 
ki  Charles  XII.  without  his  brutal  ferocity  ;  as 
iberal  as  Louis,  without  his  prodis^ality ;  as 
Kakus  a  patron  of  letters  as  Henry  VIII.  with. 
Hit  his  vanity  ! — He  was,  indeed,  so  warm  a 
riend  to  learning,  that  he  erected  schools,  and 
banded  universities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. 
—These  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his  mi. 
lifters  to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  people,  not 
17  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  state,  meri. 
orious  as  was  the  object  to  be  established ;  but 
IV  converting  to  these  noble  institutions,  almost 
II  kU  own  patrimonial  lands  of  the  house  of 


Against  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is  now 
sarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader, 
lis  disgrace  has  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
fences ;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for 
iM  works  their  just  reprobation.  To  enter  on 
particular  censure  of  them,  might  be  only  to 

*  7*he  pereon  who  noiv  holds  the  reins  of  government 
I  a  ii**if  bbouring  nation,  is  said  successfully  to  have 
loplHl  siiniJar  measures.  He  early  made  it  his  studious 
xe  to  buy  up  the  i^ood  report  of  authors  and  men  of 
leats.  knov%  ing  niankind  well  enough  to  be  assured, 
at  this  was  the  sure  and  immediate  road  to  that  fl>iine 
r  which  he  pants.  Near  spectators  instantly  dtaect 
c  fiUlacy :  but  strangers,  as  he  foresaw,  would  mis- 
ketbe  adulation  of  these  bribed  witnesses  for  the  ge- 
nl  ofnnion  v  the  asset tion  of  the  decl aimer  for  the 
Btiment  of  the  public.  Accordingly  the  sycophantry 
tte  Jouroalift  bat  been  represented  as  the  voice  of  the 
Ofls. 


invite  our  readers  to  their  perusal ;  and,  indeed, 
a  criticism  on  his  philosophical  and  innumera. 
ble  miscellaneous  writings,  pestilential  as  their 
general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose,  a^  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  their  contamination.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  observations  on 
his  character  of  the  monarch,  in  the  work  un. 
der  consideration ;  a  work  which  is  still  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deserves  a  perusal — His 
age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king*s  character,  he  calls 
his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  his 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with 
which  they  were  supported,  by  the  cool  term  of 
U)eakne$$.  Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to 
compliment  a  sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  long 
tissue  of  criminal  attachments,  with  having 
*  uniformly  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  de* 
cency  and  decorum  towards  his  wife.*  His  ran-' 
cour  against  the  Jansenists ;  his  unjust  ambi. 
tion  and  arbitrary  temper ;  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire  himself  allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken 
without  reason  ;*  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Pa. 
latinate  with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dene,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  his  bloody  perse- 
oution  of  the  protestants ;  these  he  calls  by  the 
gentle  name  of  littlenets ;  not  forgetting,  in  the 
true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calculation,  to  place 
in  one  scale  his  admired  qualities  of  whatsoever 
class,  his  beauty,  valour,  taste,  generosity,  and 
magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his 
crimes  and  vices,  which  being  assumed  to  be 
only  liUleneaaet  and  treaAnesafa,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he  glories  in  the  preponderance  of  his  virtues 
in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into  al. 
most  impalpable  frailties,  and  opposing  to  them 
with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of  no  real 
solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of  royalty  too 
alluring  to  the  unformed  judgment  of  young 
and  ardent  readers,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  ez> 
plained,  that  this  tinsel  is  not  gold,  that  le$  Han. 
aeancea  are  not  virtues,  and  that  graces  of  man. 
ner  are  a  poor  substitute  for  integrity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  conduct. 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  un. 
broken  scene  of  joy,  when  life  was  one  perpetual 
course  of  festive  delight,  masked  balls,  pageants, 
and  spectacles,  that  the  Palatinate  was  twice 
laid  in  ashes,  the  extermination  of  the  Protest, 
ants  decreed,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland 
planned. — The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  ardour 
of  a  victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter  under  the  king*s  own  hand. 

Voltairo  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that  « 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  *  cruel  and  merciless,*  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  for  sofbiess 
of  manners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder  at  any  such  expras- 
sion  of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer, 
were  wo  not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of 
genius  can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  ho. 
rnan  heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
teaching  us  the  corruption  of  our  oatnre;  muol< 
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*em  can  it  innpire  the  infidel  with  that  quick- 
aess  of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the  true  dii- 
ciples  of  Chriitianity,  to  appreciate,  as  if  by  a 
natural  instinct,  human  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  'to  all  who  hare  sound 
views  of  religion,  and  a  true  knowled^  of  man- 
kind, that  thin  cruelty,  so  far  from  beingr  incon. 
sistent  with,  actually  sprunf^  fn»m  that  rery 
spirit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  concentrat- 
ing all  leeling  into  sf (/*,  totally  hardens  the  heart 
ta  the  happiness  of  others. — Who  does  not  know 
that  a  soul  dissolved  in  sensual  pleasure,  is  na- 
turally dead  to  ail  compassion,  and  all  kindness, 
which  has  not  fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratifi- 
cation, for  its  object  7  Who  are  they  of  whom 
the  prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  ?* — It  is  they 
'  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  tliat  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  ointments.*  Selfishness  was 
the  leading  charere  brought  by  the  apostle  against 
the  enemies  of  religion.  It  stands  foremost  in 
that  catalogue  of  sins  assigned  by  him  as  the 
mark  of  the  apostate  times,  that  men  should  be 
lovers  of  their  owneelvet. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching.  Vol- 
taire  might  have  been  informed  by  general  his- 
tory,  of  which  he  was  not  only  an  universal 
reader,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the  natural 
connection  between  despotism  and  licentious, 
ness.  The  annals  of  all  nations  bear  their  con- 
current testimony  to  this  glaring  trutli.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  exemplifications 
of  it  from  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  Roman 
emperors.  Nero,  who  claims  among  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth  the  execrable  precedency  in 
cruelty,  was  scarcely  less  pre-eminent  in  volup. 
taousness.  Tiberius  was  as  detestable  for  pro- 
fligacy at  Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at 
Rome. — In  the  history  of  the  Mf^ammedan 
kings,  barbarity  and  self-indulgence  generally 
bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other. — 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  won- 
der, if,  under  Lewis,  feasts  at  Versailles,  which 
eclipsed  all  former  splendour,  and  decorations 
at  Trianon  and  Marli,  which  exhausted  art  and 
beggars  invention,  were  the  accompaniments  to 
the  flight,  despair,  and  execution  of  the  Hugo- 
note  7  So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  in- 
tolerance, and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 

Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  quali- 
ties of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
■olid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  resolution 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  nothing  better 
than  that  obstinacy  and  sclf-sufliciency,  which 
were  the  common  attributes  of  ordinary  charac- 
ters.  Yet,  this  pride  and  stubbornness  were  ex- 
tolled in  the  measure  they  were  persisted  in, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  evils  of  which  they 
were  the  cause  :  and  his  parasites  never  failed 
to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  forti- 
tude, and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Farther  observations  on  Louis  XIV.  An  exami. 
nation  of  the  claims  of  those  princes  who  have 
cUained  the  appellation  of**the  great.''* 


lit  considering  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  9 
the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  lad  by  the  iir^ 
ing  appellation  of  the  oasAT,  which  has  baa 
conferred  on  this  monarch,  to  inquire  bow  6ri 
passion  for  shows  and  pageants;  a  taste  for 
magnificence  and  the  polite  arts ;  a  fondness  for 
war,  the  theatre  of  which  he  contrived  to  rotkt 
a  scene  of  the  most  luxurious  aceommodatioo; 
together  with  a  profuse  and  nudistingnisliiiig 
li^rality,  entitled  Louis  to  that  appellatios, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  ill 
the  heroic  qualities,  of  which  he  appears  to  hifB 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  virtaci 
are  growing  into  general  disesteem. — Thttgi 
of  chivalry  is  gone  !  said  a  great  gonins  of  oir 
own  time ;  one  who  laboured,  though  with  !§■ 
effect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  u 
much  as  Cervantes  had  done  to  lay  the  fiike. 
*  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defieaci 
of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  he- 
roic enterprise  is  gone  !** 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to  trat 
religion  than  true  gallantry.  Men  are  not  ftod 
of  establishing  a  standard  so  much  above  ordi 
nary  practice.  Selfishness  is  become  so  predo 
minant  a  principle,  especially  among  the  rick 
and  luxurious,  that  it  gives  the  mind  an  uneasy 
sensation  to  look  np  to  models  of  exalted  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Habits  of  indulgence  dooi 
the  spiritual  faculties,  and  darken  those  orgau 
of  mental  vision  which  should  contemplate  truth 
with  unobstructed  distinctness.  Thus,  in  efa^ 
ractcrs  which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroic 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly  adopted 
as  sufaatitutes  for  real  grandeur  of  mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  clainn 
of  those  princes  who  have  acquired  the  title  of 
THE  GREAT,  many  difficulties  occur.  It  requiree 
not  only  clearness  of  sight,  but  niceness  of  posi. 
tion  to  enable  us  to  determine. — Perhaps  the 
fifty  ycara  which  the  church  of  Rome  wisely 
ordained  should  elapse,  before  she  allows  inqni- 
rics  to  be  made  into  the  characters  of  her  in- 
tended  saints,  previous  to  their  canonization, 
pass  away  to  an  opposite  purpose  in  the  case  of 
ambitious  princes ;  and  the  same  period  which 
is  required  to  make  a  saint  would  probably  un- 
make a  hero,  and  thus  annul  the  posthumous 
possession  of  that  claim,  which  many  living 
kings  have  put  in  for  the  title  of  the  preat. 

From  all  that  we  are  able  to  collect  of  the 
annals  of  so  obscure  a  period,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  appeara  to  have 
had  higher  claims  to  this  appellation,  than  many 
on  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  it 
But,  while  this  illustrious  conqueror  gallantly 
defeated  the  renowned  pagan  prince  and  hu 
Saxons ;  while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  de- 
stroyed their  priests,  and  abolished  their  wor> 

*  Wft  cannot  ihim  nmr  th«  brilliant  passaret  of  Mr. 
Biirke,  of  which  this  '\n  n  part,  without  hazarding  a  cen- 
sure on  the  pcntiment  which  clncet  it.  He  wind*  up  the 
parai mph  by  Kimeninff.  that  under  the  old  nyvtem.  *  vies 
itanirio^t  half  it!i  evil  by  loftn?  all  iti  ^oainiMis.*  Surely 
one  of  the  irn^at  danj;eni  of  Viee  is  itn  tMrmetirtunt 
Now.  iff  not  tLTtyt*it^f*  rather  repuliive  than  attractive  f 
So  thought  tlio  Spartan*,  when  they  ezpoeed  tlieii 
drunken  slavp*  to  the  eyei  of  their  children.  Had  Mr 
Burke  »id.  that  thow  who  add  froMoen  to  it  make  it 
inoti!  odious,  it  would  have  been  just.  Not  so,  when  to 
declaiei  that  its  absence  mitigates  the  evil 
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■lup ; — while  he  made  kings  in  one  country,  and 

laws  in  another  ;  while  he  seems  to  have  govern. 

ed  with  justice,  as  well  his  hereditary  realms  as 

those  which  he  obtained  by  the  sword ;  while, 

in  a   subsequent  engagement  with   the  same 

pagan  prince,  he  not  oaly  obtained  fresh  con. 

quests,   but    achieved  the    nobler    victory    of 

bringing  his  captive  to  embrace  Christianity, 

and  to  become  its  zealous  defender;  while  he 

vigorously  executed,  in  time  of  peace,   those 

laws  which  he  enacted  even  in  the  tumult  of 

war ;  and  while  he  was  the  great  restorer  and 

patron  of  letters,  though  he  could  not  write  his 

name  ; — and  while  as  Alfred  is  the  boast  of  the 

English  for  having  been  the  founder  of  their 

constitution  by  some  of  his  Jaws,  so  the  French 

ascribe  to  Charlemagne   the  glory  of  having 

suggested,  by  those  learned  conferences  which 

he  commanded  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  the 

first  idea  of  their  academies  of  sciences  and 

letters; — while  he  seemed  to  possess  the  true 

action  of  royal  magnificepcc,  by  employing  it 

chiefly  as  a  political  instiliment  ;*  and  though, 

for  bin  various  mei  its,  the  ancient  Romans  would 

have  deified  him,  and   the   French   historians 

seem  to  have  done   little  less : — yet,   this  de- 

ttroyer  of  paganism,  this  restorer  of  learning, 

this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  colleges,  and 

charches,  by  the  unprovoked   murder  of  near 

fire  thousand  Saxons,  for  no  other  crime  but 

Ibeir  allegiance  to  their  own  legitimate  prince, 

most  ever   stand   excluded,   by    the  Christian 

censor,  from  a  complete  and  unqualifted  right 

to  the  appellation  of  the  great  ;  a  title  to  which 

the  pretensions  of  our   Alfred,   seem   to  have 

been,  of  all  princes,  the  least  questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne, without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  in. 
ttanoe  of  the  political  rniscliiof  arising  from  the 
prime  vices  of  princes.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  monarch's  conduct,  proved  an  irreparable 
iojory  to  the  state,  the  number  of  natural  chil- 
dren which  he  lefl  behind  him,  being  the  occa- 
limi  of  long  contentions  respecting  the  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the  name  of 
in^t,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 
his  title. — So  eminent  in  the  field  as  to  have 
equalled  Uie  most  skilful,  and  to  have  vanquish, 
ed  the  most  successful  generals  of  his  age. — 
So  able  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  formed  plans  with 
u  much  wisdom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as 
he  afterwards  executed  them  with  promptitude 
and  vigour  ;  and  constantly  manifesting  a  pru- 
dence  which  secured  his  superiority  over  his 
pletsurC'loving  contemporaries,  the  unguarded 
Francis,  and  the  jovial  Henry.  But  his  prin. 
dpal  claim  to  greatness  arises  from  that  spe- 
cies of  wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian 
aUows  him  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de. 
gree,  that  science,  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
most  important  in  a  monarch,  *  the  exact  know, 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapting 
their  talents  to  the  departments  which  ho  allot- 
ted them.  So  that  lie  employed,*  continues 
Robertson,  *no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister 

*  See  the  extraordinary  account  of  Charlemagne's 
•pleadid  reception  of  tbe  amlwMadoni  from  the  emperor 
of  the  East. 


in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court, 
no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  re(X)sed  in  him.*  Yet, 
the  grandeur  of  Charles,  consisted  entirely  in 
the  capacity  of  his  mind,  without  any  conso- 
nant qualities  of  the  heart  And  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  renowned  politician  and  warrior 
to  fail  of  the  character  of  true  greatness  alike 
when  l.e  pursued,  and  when  he  renounced  hu- 
man glory ;  to  err,  both  when  he  sought  hap. 
piness  in  the  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  and 
when  he  at  la^t  looked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  sheK 
tcr  of  religious  retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  ob- 
ject was  indeed  far  more  pure ;  but  his  pursuit 
was  almost  equally  mistaken.  In  tiie  bustling 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  insidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his  ambi- 
tion,  the  scourge  of  protestantism  by  his  intolert 
ance.  In  his  solitnde  he  was  the  tormentor  of 
himself,  by  unhappily  mistaking  superstitious 
observances  for  repentance,  and  uncommanded 
austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  piti- 
able state,  than  that  of  a  capacious  mind,  which, 
afler  a  long  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  an  unbounded  field  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition,  begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  its 
loflicst  aims,  and  actually  resolves  to  renounce 
its  pursuits,  but  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the  dis- 
carded attachment  with  any  better  pursuit,  or 
any  higher  hope  7  To  abandon  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  world,  without  a 
well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  full-blown 
honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any  reason- 
able hope  of  that  glory  which  fadcth  not  away ; 
this  perhaps  is,  of  all  human  conditions,  that 
which  excites  tiie  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian  ! 

There  are  few  things  iwhich  more  strikingly 
evince  the  value  of  true  religion  than  the  des- 
pondency and  misery  experienced  by  great,  but 
perverted  minds,  when  after  a  long  and  success- 
ful course  of  ambition,  they  are  thus  brought  to 
a  deep  feeling  of  its  emptiness.  Alexander 
weeping  for  more  worlds !  Dioclesian  weary 
of  that  imperial  power,  which  had  been  exer 
ciscd  in  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution ;  abdi- 
cating his  throne,  and  retiring  to  labour  in  a 
little  garden  at  Salona  forgetting  that  solitude 
requires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
piety  to  make  it  profitable !  And  though  the  re- 
treat was  voluntary,  and  though  ho  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  moments  of  novelty,  by  de- 
claring that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  culti- 
vating cabbages,  than  in  governing  Rome ;  yet, 
he  soon  gave  the  lie  to  this  boast,  by  terminat- 
ing his  life  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  by  poison, 
or  madness,  or,  as  some  assert,  by  both ! — The 
emperor  Charles,  afler  having,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe  by  his 
restless  ambition,  yet,  just  when  its  objects  were 
accomplished,  flying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  de- 
voting himself  to  severe  austerities,  and  useless 
self.discipline,  and  mournfully  acting  the  weak, 
but  solemn  farce  of  his  own  living  funeral  I 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
these  great,  but  misguided    princes,  Charles 
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eipeciallv,  in  whoM  heart  deep  remorse  Beenu 
to  have  been  awakened,  should  fail  finally  of 
that  only  consolation  which  could  have  poured 
balm  into  their  aching  bosoms,  and  administer- 
ed relief  to  their  lacerated  consciences !  Had 
Charles,  instead  of  closing  his  days  with  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  monks,  been  surrounded  by 
enlightened  Christians,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented  his  attempting  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit 
by  fruitless  and  unezpiating  self-inflictions.  In- 
stead of  *  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,*  he  might  have  l>een  led  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance.  His  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thither, 
where  alone  true  rest  is  to  be  found.  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure  source  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his  guilty  and 
ocrturbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
i*eace  might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind, 
not  by  lessening  his  sense  of  his  own  offences, 
but  on  the  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
incrciea  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
s^ms  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of 
his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  himself.  Yet, 
might  ho  not  far  bettor  have  made  his  peace 
with  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a  throne,  where 
he  would  have  retained  the  power  of  making 
some  compensation  to  the  world,  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  done  it;  and  of  holding  out  his 
protection  to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  he 
had  bncn  so  unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to 
which  his  dying  sentiments  are  suspected  to 
have  boon  favourable  7 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples,  one 
important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life;,  who  have  yet  their  path  to  choose 
in  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  this. — 
Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambition  and  in- 
justice,  it  is  still  belter  never  to  have  been  guilty 
of  cither. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
a  prince,  not  so  much  by  Uie  virtues  attached  to 
his  own  personal  character,  as  by  tho  effects 
which  the  energy  of  that  character,  produced 
on  the  most  enormous  empire  in  the  world, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  monarch,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, who  could  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
title  of  gr(!at,  than  Peter  Uie  first,  emperor  of 
Russia.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  lefl  it  of 
mar  bio.  It  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  of 
Peter,  that  he  found  Muscovy  a  land  of  savages, 
and  lefl  it  a  Iind  of  men ;  of  beings  at  least 
rapicUy  advancing,  in  consequence  of  his  ezer- 
tionA,  to  that  character. 

Tiiis  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
iudicitions,  of  a  great  capacity,  which  consist  in 
catching  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
hints  for  tho  most  important  enterprises.  Tho 
casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  a  summer 
house  on  one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once 
to  his  creative  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy 
of  Russia. — ^The  accidental  discourse  of  a  fb- 
eignor,  of  no  great  note,  in  which  he  intimated 
diat  there  were  countries  in  a  state  of  know- 
edge,  light,  and  comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to 
Uie  barbarism  and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled 
VI  the  czar  an  instantaneous  wish  to  see  and 


judge  of  this  difference  (or  himMlf;  not  merelf 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  a  retolotiaB 
to  bring  home  whatever  advantagei  he  mifhl 
find  abroad.  With  the  same  inatuctife  grett 
ness,  his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  wu 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  to  give  way,  wba 
voyages  of  improvement  were  to  be  made  abroid, 
or  a  marine  established  at  home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  na^ ;  fired  by  true  genius  and  genoiae 
patriotism,  he  quitted  for  a  time  his  throne  ud 
country,  not  like  Sesostris,  Alexander,  or  Cvnr, 
to  despoil  other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  bat 
means  of  improving  his  own.    Not  like  Neroh 
to  fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclesiu 
to  raise  cole  worts  in  Dalmatia ;  nor  like  ChariM 
V.  to  bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spiiii, 
torturing  his  body  for  the  sins  of  his  soul;  not 
like  Christina,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  intrigai 
at  Versailles; — but  having  formed  the  grind 
design  of  giving  laws,  civilization,  and  eoB- 
merce  to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory ;  and  bein| 
aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  his  barbu- 
ous  subjects  wanted  to  be  both  stimulated  tod 
instructed  ;  he  quitted  h^  throne  for  a  time  ooljr 
that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it    at 
travelled  not  to  feast  his  eyes  with  pictures,  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  ii 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts. 
Not  only  to  scrutinize  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  have  sii£ 
ficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state ;  but,  re- 
membering that  he  reigned  over  a  people  rude, 
even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life,  he  magnani- 
mously stooped,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  prac- 
tice them  himself.    He  not  only  examined  docb 
and  arsenals  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  bat 
laboured  in  them  with  the  hand  of  a  mechaniCi 
He  was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  shipwright  in 
Britain,  a  pilot  in  both-    His   pleasures  had  a 
relish  of  his  labours.    The  king  of  England, 
apprised  of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  not  with 
a  masquerade,  but  a  naval  combat     Previous  to 
this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  military  career  in 
Russia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  tlie  lowest 
situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and  would  aceepC 
no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it 
Accordingly,  he  filled  successively  every  statioo 
in  the  army  from  the  drummer  to  tho  general; 
intending  hereby  to  givo  his  proud  and  ignorant 
nobility  a  living  lesson,  that  desert  was  the  only 
true  road  to  military  distinctionc 

We  must  not  determine  on  the  greatness  oTa 
sovereign's  character  entirely  by  the  degree  of 
civilization,  morals,  and  knowledge,  which  bis 
people  may  be  found  to  have  reached  after  his 
death  :  but,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter, we  must  exactly  appreciate  the  state  in 
which  he  found,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  left 
them.  For  though  they  may  be  still  far  behind 
the  subjects  of  neighbouring  states,  yet  that 
measure  of  progress  which  they  will  have  made, 
under  such  a  monarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect 
greater  honour  on  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  much  more  improved  people, 
who  finds  them  already  settled  in  habits  of  de- 
cency and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 

The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionary  |^ 
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fliust  mdnlgin^  romtntic  ideas  of  chimerical 
perfection^  bat  it  was  a  great  practical  under, 
standing,  realizing  by  its  energy  whatever  his 
fcnius  had  conceived.  Patient  under  difficul. 
ties,  cheerful  even  under  the  loss  of  battles,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  rough  implements,  with 
which  he  must  hereafter  work  his  way  to  vie 
*ory,  could  only  learn  to  conquer  by  being  first 
dereated,  he  considered  every  action  in  which 
be  was  worsted,  as  a  school  for  his  barbarians. 
It  was  this  perseverance  under  failures,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  decisive  victory  at  Pulto. 
wa,  the  consummation  of  his  military  character. 
His  conduct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  his  prison* 
ers,  was  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  the  most  polished  state. 

He  manifested  another  indisputable  proof  of 
greatness  in  his  constant  preference  of  utility  to 
s[^ndor,  and  in  bis  indifference  to  show  and  de- 
coration. The  qualities  which  this  prince  threw 
away,  as  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  mind, 
were  precisely  such  as  a  tinsel  hero  would  pick 
op,  on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  greatness. 
The  shreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 
Louis. 

With  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal, 
constantly  devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  which  a 
patriot  king  will  ever  keep  in  view — it  is  yet 
but  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter  failed 
of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the  great. 
This  monarch  presents  a  fresh  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so  frequently 
iHioaght    forward,  the   use   which   Providence 
makes  of  erring  men  to  accomplish  great  pur. 
poses.    He  affords  a  melancholy  instance  how 
&r  a  prince  *  may  reform  a  people,  without  re- 
forming  himself.*     A   remark,   indeed,  which 
Peter  had  the  honesty  and  good  sense  to  make, 
bat  without  bavin?  the  magnanimity  to  profit  by 
bii  own  observation.     Happy  for  society  that 
iQch  instruments  are  raised  up  !     Happy  were 
it  for  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di. 
reeted  their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  so  essentially 
serving  mankind,  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  that  they  had  saved  themselves! 
This  monarch,  who  like  Alexander,  porpetu- 
ited  hi^  name  by  a  superb  city  which  he  built : 
who  refined  barbarism  into  policy,  who  so  far 
tamed  the  rugged  genius  of  an  almost  polar 
dime,  as  not  only  to  phnt  arts  and  manufac- 
tores,  but  cc^leges,  acaiemies,  libraries,  and  ob- 
servatories, in  that  frozen  soil,^  which  had  hi- 
therto scarcely  given  any  signs  of  intellectual 
life !  who  improved,  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  people,  but  the  state  of  the  church,  and  con- 
siderably raised  its  relififion,  which  was  before 
scarcely  Christianity; — this  founder,  this  patriot, 
this  rerormer,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent, sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions  and 
appetites  as^ross  as  could  have  been  indulged 
hf  the  rudest  of  his  Muscovites  before  he  had 
cvilized  them ! 

If  the  true  grandeur  of  a  prince  consists  not 
in  adding  to  his  territory  by  conquests ;  not  in 
enriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  eidorning  it  by 
treasures  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  indus- 
try ;  but  in  converting  a  neglected  waste  into  a 
coltivated  country  ;  in  peopling  and  rendering 
fruitful  a  land  desolated  by  long  calamities  '  in 


preserving  peace  in  his  small  state,  when  all  the 
great  states  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war  ;  in 
restoring  plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raising 
a  depressed  nobility  to  affluence ;  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  portions  to 
their  daughters ;  in  promoting  virtue,  literature, 
and  science ;  in  making  it  the  whole  object  of 
his  reign  to  render  his  subjects  richer,  happier, 
and  better  than  he  found  them ;  in  declaring 
that  he  would  not  reign  a  moment  longer  than 
he  thought  he  could  he  doing  good  to  his  people^ 
— then  was  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  the  greats  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  CflBsars,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  page 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  put  in  his  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  greats  it  is  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  his  glorious  victories  at  the  battle 
of  L^ipsic  and  Lutzfen,  but  because  that  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  those  battles, 
he  was  never  diverted  from  snatching  some  por- 
tion  of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  because,  with  all  his  high  spi- 
rits,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  dero- 
gated  from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that 
he  punished  with  death  whoever  presumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  sword  ;  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  which,  he  made  a  law  that  all  dis. 
pules  should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  honour.f 
He  deserved  the  appellation  of  great,  when  he 
wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  might  carry  thither  also  by  those  means, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  de- 
served  it,  when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the 
persecuted  protestants  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  an  asylum  in  Sweden,  offering  them  not 
only  an  immunity  from  taxes,  but  full  permission 
to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  piety  and  hero- 
ism in  the  gallant  monarch  himself  it  was  the 
less  wonderfhl  to  find  the  same  rare  combination 
in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs.  Hence  the 
pious  meditations  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Scotch  brigadel  in  the  service  of  Gustavus ! 
Compositions  of  which  would  be  scarcely  a  dis- 
credit  to  a  father  of  the  church,  and  which  ex- 
alts his  character  as  highly  in  a  religious  and 
moral  view,  as  it  was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and 
skill  in  war,  in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question  it 
was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  immortal 
master,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer  glory  to  excel 
in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that 
equally  moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those 
flatterers  who  had  ascribed  divine  honours  to 
him,  when,  on  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  ho 
said,  liook  !  this  is  my  blood  !     This  is  not  that 

*  See  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  for  a  fullor  account  of 
Leopold. 

t  The  king  of  France,  at  this  Mme  njiliiary  period, 
neverely  prohibite<l  duHlinir.  the  practice  of  which  he 
was  8of)irfrom  considerincraxan  indication  of  courage, 
that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  bestuw  rewards  on  such 
military  men  as  had  thecourage  to  refute  a  challenge.  \\ 
was  an  indication  that  this  prince  understoo  I  whereia 
true  magnanimity  consisted.  See  also  sir  Francis  Wa 
con's  charge,  when  attorney  ^ncral  against  dueVi 

t  Muuro. 
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divine  liquor  sf  which  Homer  $peak$,  which  ran 
from  the  hitul  cf  Venu%  when  Diomedet  pierced 
it !  HU  (renerou*  treatment  of  the  farnily  of 
the  oonqaered  Darias  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed  by 
the  equally  magnanimous,  and  more  disinterest- 
td  ipoderation  of  our  own  heroic  Edward,  the 
black  prince,  to  the  captive  king  of  France.  The 
gallant  prince  seems  to  have  merited,  without 
obtaining  the  appellation  of  the  great 

But,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  magnifi- 
cence be  really  considered  as  unequirocal  proofs 
•f  exalted  greatness,  then  must  the  Trajans,  the 
Gnstaruses,  the  Alfreds,  the  Peters,  the  Willi- 
ams,  and  the  Elizabeths,  submit  their  claims  to 
this  appellation  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 
himself  must,  without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of 
greatness  to  pope  Alexander  the  sixtli,  and 
CcBsar  Borgia;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  in  reverence  to  the 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp  and 
unparalleled  pageantry  in  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion, displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
farce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the  astonished 
and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *  to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
Bumble  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,* — if  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof 
of  greatpess ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity, 
such  a  course  of  conduct  will  rather  appear  in- 
solence, injustice,  and  oppression.  Yet,  as  such 
irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the  idea 
of  glory  with  that  of  success,  they  them|ielTes 
iMight  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  prin- 
ciple of  expediency  ;  since  this  passion  for  false 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  ezcesss,  became,  at 
length,  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers ;  the  result  of  whose  confederacy 
terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain- glorious  prince  appeared 
truly  greats  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  his  in- 
fant successor,  when,  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
he  magnanimously  intreatcd  him  not  to  follow 
his  example,  in  his  love  of  wars  and  his  taste  for 
expense;  exhorting  him  to  follow  moderate 
counsels,  to  fear  God,  reduce  the  taxes,  spare 
his  subjects,  and  to  do  whatever  he  himself  had 
not  done  to  relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Henry  V.  in 
the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  conquests 
founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is  the  asser- 
tion to  an  English  ear)  never  so  trc^  deserved 
to  be  called  the  great  as  in  that  beautiful  Ir.. 
stance  of  his  reverence  for  tlie  laws,  when  he 
submitted,  as  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  magistrate 
who  pat  him  under  confinement  for  some  irre- 
gularities ;  as  when,  afterwards,  being  sovereign, 
he  not  only  pardoned,  but  commended  and  pro- 
moted him. 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  peculiarly  de- 

•erved  the  appellation  of  greats  it  was  after  the 

actory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble  magnanimity 

n  the  very  moment  of  conquest,  which  compel- 

ed  a  pious  divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim — 

Happy  and  highly  favoured  of  heaven  is  that 

prince,  who  sees  at  his  feet  his  enemies  humbled 

by  the  hand  of  God  ;  his  table  surrounded   by 

his  prisoners,  his  room  hung  with  the  ensigns 

of  the  vanqaisiifld  without  the  slightest  emotion 

of  vanity  or  insolence !  who  can  maintain  in  the 


midst  of  such  glorious  sucoessea,  the  Mune  mk 
deration  with  which  be  has  borne  !he  severot 
adversity  !' — He  deserved  it,  when  as  he  w« 
besieging  Paris,  which  was  perishing  with  ii. 
mine,  he  commanded  the  besiegers  to  admit 
supplies  to  the  besieged. — He  deserved  it  at  thi 
battle  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantly  ordered  hii 
soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plume,  which  wooU 
be  the  signal  of  victory,  nor  afterwards  wha 
that  victory  ^as  complete;  but  it  was,  wbei 
just  before  the  engagement,  he  made  a  sokoii 
renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  his  own  wit. 
dom,  and  submitted  the  event  to  God  in  this  is 
comparable  prayer. 

*  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  bans 
all  events ;  if  thou  k newest  that  my  reign  wiL 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safety  of^thy  people 
if  thou  k newest  that  I  have  no  other  ambitkc, 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  favour  O  great  God,  the  jostioi 
of  my  arms.  But  if  thy  good  Providence  hu 
decreed  otherwise ;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should 
prove  one  of  those  kings  whom  thou  givesl  in 
thine  anger  ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  mj 
life  and  my  crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  saera> 
fice  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death  end  the  calamitiv 
of  my  country,  and  let  my  blood  be  the  last  tbit 
shall  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel.* — 

O  si  sic  omnia  I 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Booko, 

Conversation,  says  the  sagacious  Vemlami 
*  makes  a  ready  man.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  thi 
practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws  the  powen 
of  the  understanding  into  exercise,  and  briagB 
into  circulation  the  treasures  which  the  memory 
has  been  smassing.  Conversation  will  be  always 
an  instrument  particularly  important  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  talents  which  may  one  day  bs 
brought  into  public  exercise.  And  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  start  profitable  topics  of  diacoorse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  around  her,  without 
mviting  some  little  previous  introduction,  it 
might  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a  simple  prepa- 
ration for  the  occasional  discuwion  of  topics, 
TOmewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  fiimiliar 
intercourse. 

To  burthen  the  memory  with  a  load  of  drr 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and  with 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  little  oc- 
casion to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superfluous. 
But,  as  the  understanding  opens,  and  years  ad. 
vancc,  might  she  not  occasionally  commit  to 
memory,  from  the  best  authors  in  every  depart- 
ment, one  select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence, 
one  striking  precept,  which  in  the  hours  devoted 
to  society  and  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of 
thesis  for  interesting  conversation?  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
South,  or  of  reasoning  from  Barrow ;  a  detached 
reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  Uie  con- 
stitution of  nature  fsom  Butler  ;  a  political  cha- 
racter from  Clarendon ;  a  maxim  of  pmdenci 
from  the  proverbs;  a  precept  of  govemmenl 
from  Bacon ;  a  mora!  document  from  tha  Ran 
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las&flre  of  ancient  history  from  Plu- 
cetch  of  nationtl  manners  from  Gold- 
raveller,  or  of  individual  character 
inanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  an  apho- 
le  contempt  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or 
h  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
'ule  of  conduct  from  sir  Mathew  Hale, 
nent  of  benevolence  from  Mr.  Addi- 
rout  contemplation  from  bishop  Hall, 
iple  of  taste  from  Quintilian;  an  opi- 
be  law  of  nations  from  Vattel,  or  on 
England  from  Blackstone. 
ot  any  one  of  the  topics  thus  suggest, 
-ecitation  of  a  single  passage,  be  made 
d  of  a  short  rational  conversation, 
3  fcMrmality  of  a  debate,  or  the  solemni- 
cademical  disputation  7  Persons  na- 
.  a  custom  of  reading  with  more  aedu- 
ion,  when  they  expect  to  be  called  up- 
loe  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
in  order  to  prevent  desultory  and  un- 
»itB,  it  would  be  well  on  these  occa. 
B  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected 
not  to  allow  it  to  wander  from  the 
r  consideration.  This  practice,  stea- 
red  would  strengthen  the  faculties  of 
ind  reasoning,  and  consequently  high, 
the  powers  of  conversation. 
;8,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
le  foregoing  passage,  has  already  been 
But  though  we  have  ventured  to 
d  many  works  which  seemed  peculiar. 
)le  to  tlie  present  purpose,  we  do  not 
)  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
eading.  This  will  be  arranged  by  far 
ea,  especially  in  that  most  important 
he  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a 
•o  abounding  as  the  English  in  the 
of  theological  composition,  the  difH. 
consist,  not  in  finding  much  that  is 
but  in  selecting  that  which  unites  the 
llences. 

entary  books  which  teach  the  first  ru- 
if  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
le  has  been  already  made.  In  aid  of 
deepest  and  most  impressive  know, 
be  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  fa. 
oquial  explanation  of  every  portion  of 
daily,  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  habitual, 
e  same  time,  clear  and  simple  exposi. 
d  tend  to  do  away  the  most  material 
UBScuIties  and  obscurities,  with  which 
I  writings  are  charged,  and  which  are 
a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
>rm,  into  the  bonds  of  youth.  There 
whatever  which  affords  more  matter 
ting  and  animated  conversation,  and 
%  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  com. 
it  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  sa* 
oe  were  not  too  generally  made  to  give 
itorics  and  expositions  of  the  Bible. 
t  are  excellent  subordinate  aids;  but 
fiMired  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
f  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
iUM  the  mere  facts  and  incidents  being 
separated  from  the  doctrines,  senti- 
d  precepts  which,  like  a  golden  thread, 
^h  every  part  of  the  history,  and  are 
tre  interwoven  with  its  texture ;  and 
ire  being  also  stripped  of  its  venerable 


phraseology  and  touching  style,  the  Bible  is 
robbed  of  its  principal  charm ;  and  the  devotional 
and  historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the 
impression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings 
becomes  much  weakened. — Our  remarks  on  the 
Scripture  itself  we  shall  reserve  fur  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout  this 
.work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except 
incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  delicacy,  is  at  present 
become  inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving 
highly  merited  commendation  to  various  reli< 
gious  works,  of  almost  every  desnription ;  to 
critical  as  well  as  practical  elucidations  of  Scrip. 
ture;*-to  treatises  on  the  internal  principles, 
and  on  the  duties  ot  religion ;  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ; — works 
not  less  admirable  in  point  of  composition,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth ;  and  which 
will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  royal  educa. 
tion  advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  remark 
on  the  study  of  divines,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. A  luminous  style,  and  a  perspicuous  ez> 
pression,  will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest 
truths,  and  render  ^rave  and  serious  subjeots 
more  engaging  and  impressive.  To  the  young, 
these  attractions  are  particularly  necessary.  IFet, 
in  the  discourses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of 
selection  should  be  observed.  The  graces  of  lan- 
guage should  never  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  sound  principle.  Dissertations  or  ser. 
mens,  should  not  be  preferred  for  having  more 
smoothness  than  energy,  for  being  more  alluring 
than  awakening,  nor  because  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  satisfied  rather  than  safe. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  should  always  be 
considered  as  the  most  indispensable  requisite.— 
For  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of  thought,  no  ele- 
gance of  style,  no  popularity  of  the  author  can 
atone.  A  splendid  diction  is  a  pleasing  6ma- 
ment,  but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  lowering  the  standard  of  religious 
truth.  Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divines, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  ex- 
cellences. 

Of  moral  writets  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Next  to  history,  bioeraphy  must  be  considered 
as  useful.  Those  wlio  have  properly  selected, 
and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  per. 
sons,  have  perfbrmed  the  office  of  instruction, 
without  assuming  the  dignity  of  instructora. 
WelLchosen,  and  welLwritten  lives  would  form 
a  valuable  substitute  for  no  small  portion  of  those 
works  of  imagination,  which  steal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  our  youth.  Novels,  were 
there  no  other  objection  to  them,  however  inge- 
niously they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit 
only  fictitious  characters,  acting  in  fictitious 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being  some- 
times the  work  of  writers,  who  rather  gicetf 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from  their 
own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just  or  vivid 
a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  per- 
formers on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  We 
may  apply  to  many  of  these  fabriciton  of  ad 
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rentaros  what  lord  Bacon  sayn,  when  he  rejrrets 
that  philosophers,  ignorant  of  real  business, 
chose  to  write  about  lecrisUtion,  instead  uf  states- 
men, whose  proper  ofHcc  it  was. — *  They  make,* 
says  he,  'imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  com- 
mon wealtlis.* 

Of  this  engaging  species  of  literatarc,  biogra- 
phy,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  lires  of  distinguished  men,  written  with  a 


liewto  moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those    his  authority  is  never  so  secure  as  when  it  i« 


of  forgetting  ourselves  in  the  love  of  our  coim. 
try.  Ho  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with  tlie 
most  undcviating  integrity,  and  puts  to  shame 
those  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  our  own 
time,  who  have  laboured  to  establish  the  danger 
ous  doctrine  of  expediency  at  the  expense  of  iic* 
mutable  justice  and  everlasting  truth.  From  TeI^ 
machns  she  will  learn,  that  tue  true  glory  of  i 
king  is  to  make  his  |M>ople  good  and  happy;  thit 


of  bishop  Burnet,  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  lives 
of  the  bishop  are  seriously  instructive,  as  well 
as  highly  interesting.  Of  Walton's  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  they  are  more  amusing  or 
informing. 

Voyages  and  travels  will  also  form  a  very  ne- 
cessary  class  of  books  ;  but  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with 
infidelity,  and  under  the  mask  of  ridiculing  po- 
pery, aim  such  mischievous  side-slrok(^s  at 
Christianity  itself;  and  many,  especially  <if  the 
modern  French  travels,  are  exceptionable,  not 
only  for  their  impiety,  but  also  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  that  they  will  require  to  be  selected 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  lan- 
guage, however,  can  boast  many  valuable  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  ofiences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
tei^^ting  to  ordinary  readers  will  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which 
have  been  undertaken,  greatly  to  his  honour,  by 
command  of  his  present  majesty,  and  which 
contain  the  discoveries  actually  made  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

TeUmaehui, 

Among  worKS  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.  She  should 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those  who  have  always  been  considered,  as 
standards  in  their  respective  departments.  With 
the  talents  which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will 
soon  be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of 
a  work,  which,  though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first 
class  of  this  species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  fallen  into  unjust  disregard  from  its 
having  been  injudiciou:ily  employed  by  teachers 
as  the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  Ian* 
guage.  The  fine  scnlimcnts  which  it  Cfintaini 
have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the  facility  of 
the  style  has  been  considered. — ^Telcmachus  is 
a  noble  political  romance,  delightful  to  every 
nnider,  but  specificilly  adapted  to  what  indef^d 


founded  on  the  love  of  his  subjects ;  and  tiiattiir 
same  principles  which  promote  private  virtoe. 
advance  public  happiness.  He  teaches  crcfuUy 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  goveni- 
ments ;  delivers  preempts  for  the  philo«ophicaL 
the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legislaLve  kio;: 
and  shows  the  comparative  value  of  ag:  icoitarc 
of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arts  of  pri- 
vate justice,  and  of  civil  polity.  His  dcscrip. 
tions,  comparisons,  and  narratives,  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  amusing,  are  atwayi  made  to  u- 
swer  some  beneficial  purpose.  And,  as  tliere 
is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so  there  is  scarcelr 
any  circumstance  of  private  conduct,  which  bif 
been  overlooked.  The  dangers  of  sclf-confideorr: 
the  contempt  of  virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  or' 
favouritism  ;  the  un worthiness  of"  ignoble  par. 
suits;  the  mischiefs  of  disproportionate  cod- 
nexions ;  the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  en. 
gagemcnts,  of  moderation  under  the  most  pros. 
perous,  and  of  firmness  under  the  most  adverif 
circumstances;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
kindness  and  gratitude ;  all  these  are  not  v- 
much  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  t> 
most  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a  misleading 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fcnelon  has  availed  him- 
self, to  convey,  under  the  eleeant  shelter  of  thr 
Greek  mythology,  sentiments  and  opinion! 
which  might  not  otherwise  so  readily  have  made 
their  way  to  the  heart  The  strict  maxims  of 
government,  and  high  standard  of  public  virtue, 
exhibited  in  Telenr.achus,  excited  in  the  joalou 
mind  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  a  dread 
that  if  those  notions  should  become  popolar. 
that  work  would  hereafter  be  considered  u  a 
satire  on  his  own  conduct  and  government,  on 
liis  fondness  tor  grandeur,  for  pleasure,  for  gl^r, 
and  for  war :  m  that  it  has  been  supposed  pro* 
bablo,  that  Fenclon*s  theological  works,  for 
which  he  was  dis^r raced,  were  only  made  the 
pretext  for  punishing  him  for  his  political  writ 
ingt. 
Tiie  Cyropfledia  of  Xenophon  it  may  be 
was  its  original  object,  the  formation  of  a  cha-  I  thought  out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  genius 


*acter  of  a  prince.  It  is  free  from  the  moral 
defects  of  the  cla:)sic  poets,  whose  very  dciti<?s 
are  commonly  exhibited  with  a  irrossnoss  dan. 
gerous  to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fenelon,  while 
with  a  true  taste,  he  never  puts  any  thing  into 
their  mouths  incompatible  with  the  Grncian  fa- 
ble, never  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pagan  mo- 
ral a  tincture  of  Christian  purity.  The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  most  instructive 
examples;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it  were, 
personified.  His  morality  is  every  where  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
Ho  refers  all  goodness  to  Grod,  as  its  origin  and 
end.  He  exhibits  a  uniform  lesson  ot  the  duty 
of  sacrificiag  private  intereat  lo  paUio  good,  and 


and  virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This  work 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  oa  an  entirely 
authentic  history,  which  is  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful (loint,  but  as  a  valuable  moral  work,  exhi- 
biting a  lively  imago  of  royal  virtue  and  shov- 
inir,  in  almost  all  respects,  what  a  sovereign 
onght  lo  be. — The  princes  of  Xenophon  and  of 
Fenelon  are  models.  The  *  Prince*  of  Machi- 
avel  is  a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  'lives 
of  the  pupils  are  the.  best  comments  on  the 
works  of  the  respective  authors.  Fenelon  |H0> 
duceil  *Telernaque*  and  the  duke  of  Bar- 
eundv. — Machiavel  '  11  Principe*  and 
Borgia! 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  periodical  e$9ay  writen,  particularly  Addi- 
9<m  and  Johnson, 

To  hftrdly  any  species  of  composition  has  the 
Sritish  public  been  more  signally  indebted  than 

0  the  periodical  Essay ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
ml?  from  the  British  press,  that  such  a  pubii* 
ation  could  have  issued.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
iVo  mental  appetite,  by  furnishing^,  from  day 
9  day,  intellectual  aliment  of  such  peculiar 
reahncss,  must  have  been  fatally  obstructed  by 
Dj  jealousy  of  superintendance,  or  formality 
f  licensing.  The  abuse  of  the  press  is  to  bo 
eplored  as  a  calamity,  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
Nit  let  neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  pro- 
tdential  blessings  which  have  been  derived  to 
oth  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As  this 
rms  one  of  the  invaluable  effects  of  the  revolu. 
on  in  ]  688,  so  perhaps  no  other  means  more 
ontributod  to  carry  the  blessings  of  that  period 

>  their  consummate  establishment,  in  the  ac- 
ession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  two  writers  who  have  most  eminently 
istingnished  themselves  in  this  path  of  litcra- 
ire,  are  Addison  and  Johnson.  At  a  period 
rhen  religion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  con- 
impt,  from  its  having  been  recently  abused  to 
lie  worst  purposes  ;  and  when  the  higher  walks 
f  life  still  exhibited  that. dissoluteness  which 
lie  profligate  reign  of  the  second  Charles  had 
lade  so  deplorably  fashionable,  Addison  seems 

>  have  been  raised  by  Providence  for  the  double 
orpoee  of  improving  the  public  taste,  and  cor- 
Beling  the  public  morals.     As  the  powers  of 
iit  imagination   had,  in  the  preceding  period, 
een  peculiarly  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vice, 
;  was  Addison*s  great  object  to  show  that  wit 
Dd  imparity  had  no  necessary  connexion.     He 
ot  only  evinced  this  by  his  reasonings,  but  he 
9  exemplified  it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to 
seome  in  a  short  time  more  generally  useful, 
J  becoming  more  popular  than  any  English 
rriter  who  had  yet  appeared.   This  well-earned 
elebrity  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best  of 
D  purposes ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to 
im,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantageously 
Bipl'iyed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue,  nor  in- 
amce  so  well  directed  as  in   rendering  piety 
isbionable.     At    this   distance,   when   almost 

1  authors  have  written  the  better,  because  Ad- 
ison  wrote  first,  and  when  the  public  taste 
bich  he  refined  has  become  competent  through 
lit  refinement,  to  criticise  its  benefactor,  it  is 


promiscuous  perusal.    It  is  however,  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  to,  how- 
ever  exceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence, 
or  momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixedness 
of  principle,  much  less  of  any  depravity  of  heart 
Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
in  point  of  strict  and  undeviating  moral  purity, 
unquestionably  stand  highest.     Every  page  if 
invariably  delicate.     It  is,  therefore,  the   rare 
praise  of  this  author,  that  the  most  vigilant  pre* 
ceptor  may  commit  hb  voluminous  works  into 
the  hands  of  even  his  female   pupil,  without 
caution,  limitation,  or  reserve  :  secure  that  she 
cannot  stumble  on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  slightest  taint  of 
immorality.    Even  in  his  dictionary,  moral  rec- 
titude has  not  only  been  scrupulously  main- 
tained,  but,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  admit,  it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated. 
In  the  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
collected,  with   a  discrimination    which    can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countless  multitude 
of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  English  lite- 
rature afforded  ;  yet  he  has  frequently  content- 
ed himself  with  instances   borrowed  from  in- 
ferior writers,  when  he   found  some  passage, 
which  at  once  served  his  purpose,  and  that  of 
religion  and  morality ;  and  also,  as  he  declared 
himself,  lest  he  should  risk  contaminating  the 
mind  of  the  student,  by  referring  him  to  authors 
of  more  celebrity,  but  less  purity.     When   wc 
reflect  how   fatally   the    unsuspected   lirlo  of 
Dictionary  has  been  made  the  vchicio  for  pol- 
luting principle,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  thii 
extreme  conscientiousness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to   this  ex> 
cellent  author  ajl  that  is  safe,  and  all  that  is 
just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Addison 
that  we  derive  the   interesting  lessons  of  life 
and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace  the  exact 
delineations  of  character,  and  to  catch  the'  vivid 
hues,  and  varied  tints  of  nature.     It  is  true, 
that  every  sentence  of  the  more  recent  moralist 
is   an  aphorism,  every  paragraph  a  chain  of 
maxims  for  guiding  the   understanding    and 
guarding  the   heart.     But  when   Johnson   de- 
scribes characterSt  he  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  the  real  existing  human 
being  :  while  Addison  presents  you  with  actual 
men  and  women ;  real  life  figures,  compounded 
of  the  faults  and  the  excellencies,  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues 
of  humanity. — By  the  Avar  us,  the  Ebufus,  the 
Misollus,   the   Sophron,  the  2^sima,   and   the 
Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instructed  in   the 
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It  easy  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Addi*    soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not   struck  by  any 


To  do  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  pro- 
of English  literature,  and  make  a  com- 
iftsoo  between  him  and  his  predecessors. 
Bot  noble  as  the  views  of  Addison  were,  and 
ippily  as  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished 
bat  he  intended ;  the  praise  which  justly  be- 
igs  to  him  must  be  qualified  by  the  avowal, 
It  it  does  not  extend  to  every  passage  he  has 
ilten.  From  the  pernicious  influence*  of 
)ss  y^ry  manners  which  it  was  his  object  to 
(Teet,  some  degree  of  taint  has  occasionally 
Beted  bis  own  pages,  which  will  make  it 
to  ^nard  the  royal  pupil  from  a  wholly 


vivid  exemplification.  We  merely  hear  them, 
and  we  hear  them  with  profit,  but  we  Ho  not 
know  them*  Whereas  with  the  members  of  the 
Spectator's  club  we  are  acquainted.  Johnson's 
personages  are  elaborately  carved  6gures  that 
fill  the  niches  of  the  saloon  ;  Addison *s  arc  the 
living  company  which  animate  it :  Johnson's 
have  more  drapery ;  Addison's  more  counte- 
nance, Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholars 
and  chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets, 
all  argue  syllogistically,  all  converse  in  the 
same  academic  language ;  divide  all  their  sen- 
tences into  the  same  triple  members,  turn  evenr 
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phrmae  with  the  same  measared  M»leiniiity,  and 
round  every  peritxl  with  the  same  polished 
smoothness.  Addison*s  talk  learnedly  or  light- 
ly, think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact 
accordance  with  their  character,  station,  and 
habits  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrly,  or  Will  Wimble, 
or  of  the  Tory  fox- hunter  in  the  Freeholder 
does  not  frame  in  his  own  mind  a  living  image 
in  each,  to  which  ever  af\er  he  naturally  recurs, 
and  on  which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  rather  than  his  imaeination,  fastens,  as 
on  an  old  intimate  ?  The  lapse  of  a  century, 
indeed,  has  induced  a  considerable  change  m 
modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  behaviour. 
But  Uiough  manners  are  mutable,  human  na- 
ture is  permanent  And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of  Ad- 
dison^s  characters  that  the  manners  are  changed, 
than  it  can  be  produced  against  the  portraits  of 
sir  Peter  Leiy  and  Vandyck,  that  the  fashions 
of  dress  are  altered.  The  human  character,  like 
the  human  figure,  is  the  same  in  all  ages ;  it  is 
only  the  exterior  and  the  costume  which  vary. 
Grace  of  attitude,  exquisite  proportion,  and 
striking  resemblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their 
first  charm,  because  rufis,  perukes,  satin  doa- 
blets,  and  slashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
Addison's  characters  may  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawing,  which  gives  the 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the 
pencil.  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by  being 
in  some  slight  degree  carricatures ;  yet,  all  is 
accurate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wanton  ag- 
gravation.  They  have,  in  short,  that  undis- 
cribable  grace  which  will  always  captivate  the 
reader  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
perceptions. 

Amon^  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
the  writings  of  Addison,  tlie  attention  first 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  bis  criticisms  was 
not  one  of  the  least  His  examination  of  that 
immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  of 
human  nature,  had  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
violence  of  party.prejudice,  and  of  raising  its 
great  author  to  an  eminence  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  actually  held,  and  will  hold,  on  the  scale  of 
genius,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.* 

If  the  critical  writings  of  Addison  do  not 
possess  the  acutencss  of  Dryden,  or  the  vigour 
of  Johnson,  they  are  familiar  and  elegant,  and 

•  Milton  has  dmpt  hii  mantli;  on  a  poet,  inferior  in- 
deed to  biaiself,  in  the  loftmeM  of  hi*  concpption*.  the 
variety  of  hi«  learning,  ami  the  •tnicture  of  hn  verne  ; 
but  the  felicity  of  whofe  s»'niui  is  only  nurprasfed  by  tlte 
elevation  of  bis  piety :  whose  devoui  offusions  are  more 

Eenelratinf.  and  almost  equally  sublimt;;  and  who,  in 
is  moral  and  pathetic  strokes,  familiar  illusions,  and 
toucbinf  incidrnls.  comes  mon>  home  to  the  bosmm  than 
ev^n  hit  immortal  mai>ter.  When  we  observe  of  this 
Ane  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
lover's  heart,  beheld  ih<(m  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  deli- 
neated them  with  a  painter's  hand;— that  the  minute 
accuracy  of  his  lesser  firures.  and  the  ezquiiitc  fininh- 
inff  of  hifl  rural  groups,  delight  the  fancy,  an  much  as  the 
sublimity  of  bis  nobler  images  exalt  the  mind  :-^that  in 
spite  of  fisulu  and  negligencies.  and  a  few  instances  of 
ungraceful  asperity,  he  gratifies  the  Judgment  as  much 
as  lie  enchants  the  imagination :  that  he  directs  the 
feelings  to  virtue,  and  the  heart  to  heaven.  Need  we 
designate  the  aketeh  by  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Cow^ 
per. 


serve  to  prepare  the  mind  for  more  elabonlc 
investigation.  If  it  be  objected,  that  be  dsdi 
too  much  in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  adai 
ration,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  poetry  on  the  mind  cannot  alwaji 
be  philosophically  accounted  for ;  and  Addisoi 
was  too  fair,  and,  in  this  instance,  too  cordnl 
a  critic  to  withhold  expressions  of  deligkt, 
merely  because  he  could  not  analyse  the  causa 
which  produced  it — At  any  rate,  it  mu5t  li 
allowed,  that  he  who  wrote  those  exquisite  £» 
Bay$  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination^  oook 
not  be  superficial  through  penury.  It  is  allow- 
ed, that  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are,  in  gcM 
ral,  much  more  systematic ;  they  possess  man 
depth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination  ;  but  tSiij 
arc  less  pleasing,  because  they  arc  not  equilh 
good  naturcd.  They  are  more  tinctured  wili 
party  spirit,  and  breathe  less  generous  and  i» 
luntary  admiration.  But  no  critic  has  bsK 
more  successful  in  laying  open  the  intena 
structure  of  the  poet ; — though  he  now  and  tim 
handles  the  knife  so  roughly  as  to  disfigm 
what  he  means  to  dissect.  His  learning  was  eti 
dently  much  deeper,  as  well  as  bo|^r  digested 
than  that  of  Addison,  and  the  energy  of  bis  n 
derstanding  was  almost  unrivalled.  He  then 
fore,  discovers  a  rare  ability  in  appreciating 
with  the  soundest  and  most  sagacious  scmtitj 
the  poetry  of  reason  and  good  sense ;  in  tm 

composition  of  which  ho  uso  excels. ^Botti 

the  leas  bocmded  excursions  of  high  imagiM 
tion,  to  the  bolder  achievements  of  pure  invn 
tion  he  is  less  just,  because  less  sensible.  Hi 
appears  little  alive  to  that  species  of  writing 
whose  felicities  consist  in  ease  and  grace,  to  tb 
floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  to  the  subUoM 
flights  of  the  Ivric  muse,  or  to  finer  touches  d 
dramatic  excellence.  He  would  consequentlj 
be  cold  in  his  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  ii 
his  discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  leas  soscsd 
Uble.  ^ 

He  bod,  however,  that  higher  pcrfcctia 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with  thoa 
faculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and  Cis 
liveliest  relish,  for  the  truest  as  well  as  tb 
noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beautifuL  ! 
mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral  exoellenei 
Where  tliis  was  obvious,  it  not  onljr  oonqneni 
his  aversion,  but  attracted  his  warm  affection 
It  was  this  which  made  him  the  ardent  eulogii 
of  Watts,  in  spite  of  his  non-conformity,  and  ef« 
the  advocate  of  Blackmore,  whom  it  must  baf« 
been  natural  for  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet 
and  to  hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tasto 
which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  besutifa 
eulogium  of  Addison,  to  which  in  the  presea 
comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both,  not  h 
refer  the  reader. 

His  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  exhibits  a  delight 
ful  specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  ei 
tracts  beauty  from  barrenness,  and  builds  opi 
solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the  most  slenw 
materials.  He  leaves  to  the  writer  of  naturt 
history,  whose  proper  province  it  is,  to  run  ofw 
the  world  in  quest  of  mosses  and  grasses,  of  mi 
nerals  and  fossils.  Nor  does  he  swell  his  bool 
with  catalogues  of  pictures  which  have  neithii 
novelty  nor  relevancy ;  nor  does  he  oopf ,  flea 
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pneediiif  aothora,  the  ancient  hietor  j  of  a  ooon- 
Ir/  of  which  we  only  want  to  know  the  existing 
ittte;  nor  does  he  conTert  the  grand  scenes 
vhiob  dieplay  the  wonder  of  the  Creator*8  power 
iito  doubii  of  hie  existence,  or  disbelief  of  his 
gorernmeot :  but  fulfilling  the  office  of  an  in- 
qiiisitiTe  and  moral  traveler,  he  presents  a  live- 
Ir  and  interesting  view  of  men  and  things;  of. 
ue  country  which  be  visited,  and  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  conversed.  And  though  his  in- 
ifteraie  Scottish  prejudices  now  and  £en  break 
out,  his  spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  exer- 
dnd  against  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  lat^ 
ter,  his  seeming  iUiberality  has  in  reality  more 
of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re. 
ipeeted  that  brave  and  learned  nation. — When 
be  is  unfair,  his  unfairness  is  often  mitigated 
bj  some  stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  good  hu- 
mour,  which  efiaces  the  impression  of  his  se- 
rsrity.  Whatever  faults  may  be  found  in  the 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  it  is  no  small  thing,  at 
thii  period,  to  possess  a  book  of  travels  entirely 
pore  from  the  lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impu- 
rity, of  levity  or  impiety. 

His  Rasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tbe  royal  pupil ;  and  though  it  paints  human 
life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  despondingly 
OQ  the  nnattainableness  of  human  happiness, 
Ibese  defects  will  afford  excellent  occasions  for 
the  sagacioos  preceptor  to  unfold,  through  what 
ponoits  life  may  be  made  happy  by  being  made 
osefol ;  by  what  superinduced  strength  the  bur- 
thsns  of  this  mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully 
borne,  and  by  what  a  glorious  perspective  its 
termination  may  be  brightened. 

Tbe  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addison 
u  an  essayist  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many 
of  his  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or  less  we  every 
where  meet  with,  and  very  ingenious  sketches 
of  ebaraeter  ;  but  moral  delicacy  is  so  oflen,  and 
nnetames  so  shamefully  violated,  that  (whatever 
nay  have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought 
to  w  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nUe  perusal  of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
Mititled  The  Freeholder^  may  be  passed  over  by 
oommon  readers,  it  would  bo  unpardonable  not 
to  direct  to  them  the  attention  of  a  royal  pupil. 
Tbe  object  at  which  they  aim,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Hanoverian  cause  against  the  combined 
tftrts  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
eoort,  makes  them  interesting ;  and  they  exhi. 
bit  an  exquisite  specimen  of  political  zeal  with- 
out political  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit ;  and  the  Tory  Fox  hunter  is  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectator,  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  descriptions  of  charac- 
tsr  in  oar  hmguage.  Of  these,  as  well  as  ofhis 
other  essays,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the 
follies,  the  affectations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
lift  are  poortrayed  with  the  lightest  touches  of 
tbe  most  delicate  pencil ;  that  never  was  ridi. 
eiile  more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more  play- 
foDy  inofibnsive. 

tn  the  Guardian  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
tbat  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this  work 
it  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be 
pliosd  beneath  even  those  of  Addison.    It  will 

•  Happily  all  Addiion't  papRrs  have  been  selected  by 
Ttekell.  in  his  edition  of  Addison's  works. 
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be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the  papers  ascribed 
to  bishop  Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  the 
marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vigorous  and  correct, 
deep  in  reflection,  and  opulent  in  imagery. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  free-think 
ers,  a  name  by  which  the  infidels  of  that  age 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  perhaps, 
has  that  wretched  character  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  oo 
St  PauPs  cathedral. 

Another  diflerence  between  Addison  and  John- 
son  is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former 
are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  ap 
pear  to  most  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must 
be  accounted  in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  proba- 
bly owes  much  more  to  its  author  than  it  has 
conferred  on  him.  A  forbidding  stateliness,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  style,  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  would  too  proba- 
bly bring  neglect  on  the  great  and  various  ex- 
cellencies of  Uiese  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to  every  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Johnson.  On  the 
ground  of  distinct  attractiveness,  the  Idler  is  the 
most  engaging  of  Johnson's  perodical  works: 
the  manner  being  less  severe,  and  the  matter 
more  amusing. 

The  Adventurer,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its 
interesting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives,  is,  of 
all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictly  suitable 
to  youth.  It  also  contains  much  general  know- 
ledge,  elegant  criticism,  and  various  kinds  of 
pleasing  information.  In  almost  all  these  works, 
the  Eastern  Tales,  Allegories,  and  Visions,  are 
interesting  in  the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sen- 
timent ;  pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime 
in  the  moral;  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly 
appropristed  to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personages  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of  instruc- 
tion, being  cither  princes  or  statesmen. 

If  wc  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Addison 
in  this  infiLiitoly  important  instance  must  not  be 
omitted.  Johnson  never  loses  sight  of  religion  ; 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  he  particularly 
dwell  upon  it.  In  one  or  two  passages*  only 
has  he  given  vent  to  his  religious  feelings  ;  and 
his  sentiments  are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  sub- 
limcly  excellent,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret  the  scantiness  with  which  he  has  aflbrdcd 
them.  But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theolo- 
gical accuracy.  To  the  latter,  exception  might 
justly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  instances  ;t  to  the 
former,  never.  If  it  were  to  be  asked,  where 
are  the  elevating,  ennobling,  felicitating  cflbcts 
of  religion  on  the  human  mind  as  safely  ptated, 
and  as  happily  expressed,  as  in  any  English  au- 
thor f  I  erhaps  a  juster  answer  could  scarcely 
be  given  than — tn  the  devotional  papers  of  Aa- 
dison. 

*  Number  VII.  in  tbe  Rambler;  paper  on  afllietios 
in  the  Idler ;  and  tbe  noble  passage  in  the  aecount  of 
lona. 

t  Bee  particularly  that  very  exceptionable  papsr  is  the 
Spectator,  No.  450L— Also  another  on  Buperstiiion  and 
Enthusiasm. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 
Bookt  of  AmuMemetU. 

Ai  the  royal  person  will  hereafter  require 
>oolkM  of  amoaeinent,  at  well  as  instraction,  it 
will  be  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  select  soch 
as  may  be  perused  with  as  much  profit,  and  as 
little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  works  of 
mere  entertainment  Perhaps  there  are  few 
books  which  possess  the  power  of  delighting  the 
fancy,  without  con?eying  any  dan^rous  lesson 
to  the  heart,  equally  wi(L  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  animad. 
?ert  on  its  leading  ezoellence ;  that  incompanu 
Me  delicacy  of  satire,  those  unrivalled  powers 
uf  ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  force  to  reclaim 
the  corrupted  taste,  and  sober  the  distempered 
imagination  of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on 
Its  first  appearance  was  justly  considered  as  its 
predominant  merit,  is  now  become  less  interest- 
ing ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  longer 
existing,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  road  is 
grown  less  valuable  to  the  same ;  yet  Don  Quix- 
ote will  be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperisha- 
ble grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  people  of  a 
national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours ;  yet 
that  right  food  iente,  which  is  of  all  affes,  and 
all  countries,  and  which  pervades  this  work 
more  almost  than  even  its  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
^  mour ;  those  masterly  portraits  of  character ; 
those  sound  maxims  of^  conduct ;  those  lively 
touches  of  nature ;  those  admirably  serious  les- 
sons, though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions ; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those  so- 
lemnly  sententious  phrases,  tinctured  with  the 
characteristic  absurdity  of  the  speaker,  without 
«ny  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment ;  that 
nixture  of  the  wise  and  the  ludicrous,  of  action 
always  pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judcrment 
often  exemplarily  sober.  In  all  these  excellences 
Don  Quixote  is  without  a  parallel 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  na- 
tnre,  where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  having 
bestowed  the  most  excessive  and  high-flown 
compliments  on  a  ^ntleman  whom  he  encoun- 
tered when  the  delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most 
strongly  in  his  imagination ! — The  gentleman, 
who  IS  represented  as  a  person  of  admirable 
sense,  is  led  by  the  effect  which  these  compli- 
ments produced  on  his  own  mind,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
foolish  pleasure  it  derives  from  flattery.  *  So 
bewitching  is  praise,*  says  he,  *  that  even  I  have 
tiie  weakness  to  be  pleased  with  it,  though  at 
tbe  same  time,  I  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 


Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opi- 
nion,  that  the  most  serians  and  solemn  nation 
ill  the  world 'has  produced  the  work  of  the  most 
f  enuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  eas^  to  express  how 
admirably  the  pomp  and  stateliness  of  the  Spa- 
nish language  are  suited  tc  the  genius  of  this 
work,  ft  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  true  heroic, 
but  much  mcH«  especially  K  is  adapted  to  the 
week  dignity  of  the  sorrowful  kni|;ht.     h  ik  nr. 


cummodated  to  the  elevation  of  the  ftataatic  be. 
ro*s  tiptoe  march,  when  he  Is  sober,  and  ilill 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  he  is  raving. 

The  two  very  ingenious  Freneh  and  Eoglitb 
novelists,  who  followed  Cervantes,  though  witb 
unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent,  are  still  farther 
below  their  great  master  both  in  mental  asd 
moral  delicacy.  Though  the  scenes,  deii€np> 
tions,  and  expressions  of  Le  Sage,  are  far  leie 
culpable,  in  point  of  decency,  than  those  of  bit 
English  competitor;  yet  both  concur  in  the  nme 
inexpiable  fault,  each  labouring  to  ezeite  an  in. 
terest  for  a  vicious  character,  each  making  the 
hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  in  early  yout|i,  a  prac- 
tice  which  we  should  think,  *inoro  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,*  we  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  those  works 
of  pure  and  genuine  fancy,  which  exereise  aod 
fill  the  imagination,  in  pre/erence  to  those  whiefa, 
by  exhibiting  passion  and  intrigue  in  bewilek. 
ing  coburs,  lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  feel, 
ings.  We  should  even  venture  to  pronounee 
those  stories  to  be  roost  safe,  which,  by  least  as. 
similatin^  with  our  own  habits  and  manners, 
are  less  likely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by 
those  amatory  pictures,  descriptbns,  and  situa- 
tions, which  too  much  abound,  ovod  in  some  of 
the  chastest  qompositions  of  this  nature.  The 
young  female  is  pleasantlv  interested  for  the  fats 
of  Oriental  queens,  for  25obeido,  or  the  heroine 
of  Alamoran  and  Hamet ;  but  she  does  not  pot 
herself  in  their  place ;  she  is  not  obgorbtd  in 
their  pains  or  their  pleasures ;  she  doeti  mt  iden- 
tify her  feelings  with  thein,  as  she  too  f  rrobaUy 
does  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Clevesw — Books  of  the  former  deFcriptioa 
innocently  invigorate  the  fancy,  those  of  the 
latter  convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  miad 
The  one  raises  harmless  wonder  or  inoffensife 
merriment :  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  uo- 
profitable.  From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are 
willing  to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common 
life ;  from  the  seduction  of  the  othir,  we  are  dis. 
gusted  at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  usefbl  instruction  io 
those  great  original  works  of  invention,  wht  ther 
poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit  a  faitliful 
living  picture  of  the  mannen  of  age  and  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  this  which,  iu. 
dependently  of  its  other  merits,  diffuses  thnt  in- 
expressible charm  over  the  Odyssey  :  a  sfi«>cieii 
of  enchantment  which  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  less  dej^  rec^ 
is  also  one  of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote. 
And  this  after  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  reoommendatinn 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  These  Tales  also,  though 
faulty  In  some  rospects,  possess  another  merit 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  transferred  u> 
some  of  the  novels  of  a  country  nearer  hoiMc. 
We  learn  fhim  these  Arabian  stories,  and  in  Heed 
from  most  of  the  works  of  imagination  (»•'  the 
Mahometan  authors,  what  was  the  specific  leli. 
gion  of  the  people  about  whom  they  writr  .  now 
much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the  oroinary 
concerns  of  life;  and  how  observant  persons 
professing  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities  end 
Its  worship. 

It  '*«  but  inwtic^  tnnh^rvM,  how  far  inoro  deep- 
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If  BiMhlefons  the  Ftraneh  novel  writert  are, 
tbtn  those  of  oar  own  country ;  they  not  only 
•educe  the  heart  through  the  lenaes,  and  corrupt 
It  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  but 
&tally  strike  at  the  very  root  and  being  of 
all  virtue,  by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  reli- 
gion, which  ia  its  only  Tital  source  and  seminal 
principle. 

Shak$peMre, 

But  lessons  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  extracted 
from  some  works  which  promise  nothing  better 
than  mere  entertainment ;  and  which  will  not, 
to  ordinary  readers,  appear  susceptible  of  any 
ainfher  purpose.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicioast 
preeept«»r,  many  of  Shakspeare*s  tragedies,  espe- 
cially of  his  historical  pieces,  and  still  more  such 
u  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  local 
circumstances,  by  British  manners,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  royal  characters  who  once  filled 
the  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which 
to  ground  much  appropriate  and  instructive  con- 
versation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which  he 
has  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuition  into  the 
human  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  ac- 
tions are  committed  by  persons  not  destitute  of 
food  dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  storm  of  qnresisted  passion, 
linking  under  strong  temptation,  or  yielding  to 
powerral  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
perusal  than  the  *  faultless  monsters,*  or  the  he- 
roes of  unmixed  perfection  of  less  skilful  dra- 
matists.— ^The  agitations,  for  instance  of  the 
timamu  Thane^  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous 
■entiments ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind, 
•timulated  by  vain  credulity,  tempting  opportu- 
oity,  and  an  ambitious  wife. — Goa&d  by  the 
woman  be  loved  to  the  crime  he  hated, — grasp, 
iog  at  the  crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which 
»ras  to  procure  it  ;-^the  agonies  of  guilt  com- 
htting  with  the  sense  of  honour— agonies  not 
Riere^  excited  by  the  vulgar  dread  of  detection 
and  of  punishment  which  would  have  engrossed 
an  ordinary  mind,  but  sharpened  by  unappeasa- 
ble remorse :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 
00  hindrance  to  the  commission  of  fresh  crimes, 
—crimes  which  succeed  each  other  as  numc. 
roosly,  and* as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny 
of  BajDqoo. — At  first. 

What  he  would  highly,  be  would  holily : 

Bat  a  familiarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy  ;  and  in  hb  subsequent  and  multiplied 
murders,  necessity  became  apology.  The  whole 
presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the  terrible  oonse- 
(joences  of  listening  to  the  first  slight  sugges- 
tion of  sin,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  that  from 
narbouring  criminal  thoughts,  to  the  forming 
black  deaigns,  and  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
cious deads,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  pro- 
^ress,  and  an  unresisted  rapidity. 

The  conflicting  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear !  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme, 
but  whose  irregular  affections  were  neither  con- 
trouled  by  natare,  reason,  or  justice ;  a  charac- 
^KT  weak  and  vehement,  fond  and  cruel ;  whose 
kindness  was  determined  by  no  principle,  whiMo 
tiiod  was  governed  by  no  fixeo  sense  of  right. 


but  vibrating  with  the  accident  of  the  momei^ 
and  the  caprice  of  the  predominant  humour 
sacrificing  the  virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity 
should  have  secured  his  affection,  to  the  prepos. 
terous  flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters — These 
highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in 
the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  sufiSring 
royalty,  but  inculcate  a  salutary  abhorrence  of 
adulatiou  and  falsehood;  a  useful  caution  against 
partial  and  unjust  judgment;  a  sound  admoni- 
tion  against  paternal  mjustice  and  filial  ingra- 
titude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  moments, 
when  the  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothing, 
and  the  unjust  ambition  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained it  every  thing — Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince 
still  so  (kr  retaining  to  the  last  the  cautious  po. 
licy  of  his  character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  for 
the  state,  and  his  affection  for  hb  son,  with  the 
natural  dissimulation  of  his  own  temper ;  and 
blending  the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  with 
a  watchful  attention  to  confine  the  knowledgs 
of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possess  it  ;— 
the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the  last 
moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret  than  re- 
pentance : — disclosing  that  the  aasumed  sanctity 
with  which  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  crusade, 
was  only  a  project  to  check  those  inquiries  into 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a 
foreseeing  subtlety  which  Httle  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarreb  with  foreign  pow- 
ers,  in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  domes, 
tic  usurpation  ;~all  thb  presents  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  a  superior  mind,  so  long  habituated 
to  the  devious  paths  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable  to  desert  them, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant  WoU 
sey  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation !  A  dbgrace 
which  restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to 
religion ;  which  destroyed  his  fortune  but  res- 
cued hb  soul  :*-hb  counsels  to  the  rising  state»< 
man  Cromwell,  on  the  perib  of  ambiuon,  and 
the  precariousness  of  royal  favour ;  the  vanity 
of  all  attachment  which  has  not  religion  for  its 
basis ;  the  weakness  of  all  fidelity  which  has 
not  the  fear  of  God  for  its  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  oonrtbr,  which 
IS  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  hb  '  integrity  to 
Heaven  !*— 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind,  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  bloody  Richard  conquers  the 
aversion  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  of  all  his  roval  race !  The 
deplorable  error  of  the  feeble-mmded  princess, 
in  so  far  forgetting  his  crimes  iu  his  compli- 
ments, as  to  consent  to  the  monstrous  union 
with  the  murderer !  Can  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing  exemplification  of  a  position  we  have  ven. 
tured  so  frequently  to  establinh,  of  the  danger* 
to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  uf^  the  miseries  to 
which  flattery  leads? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VT.  tnd  of  Riciiar<^ 
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tl.  OQ  tiie  carM  and  daties,  the  oiiBatisfketori- 
OMs  and  disappointment  attending  great  sitoa- 
tions,  the  vanity  of  haman  grandeur  while  en- 
joyed, and  the  onoertain  tenure  by  which  it  is 
neld !  These  fine  soHloqaies  preach  powerfully 
to  the  hearts  of  all  in  high  stations,  but  most 
powerfully  to  those  in  the  highest 

The  terribly  instructiTe  death-bed  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  Teil  in  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by 
Tiroanthes,  thrown  over  the  father's  face,  pene- 
trates  the  soul  more  by  what  it  conceals,  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  that  its 
removal  might  have  discovered. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  too 
various  to  be  enumerated,  too  obvious  to  require 
specifying,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  selected,  and  ju- 
diciously snimadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
imagination,  and  ffratify  the  feelings,  but  carry 
instruction  to  the  heart 

The  royal  pujpil  may  discern  in  Shakspeare 
an  originality  which  has  no  parallel.  He  exhi- 
bits humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  what  is  fiir 
more  eztraordinarv,  propriety  of  sentiment,  and 
delicacies  of  conduct,  where,  from  hb  low  op- 

Srtunities,  failure  had  been  pardonable.  A 
ielitv  to  character  so  minute,  that  it  seems  ra- 
ther the  accuracy  of  individual  history,  marking 
the  incidental  deviations,  and  delineating  the 
casual  humours  of  actual  lifis,  than  the  invention 
of  the  poet  Shakspeare  has  seized  every  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever- varying  mind  of  man  in 
all  its  fluctuating  forms ;  touched  it  in  all  its 
changeful  shades ;  and  marked  it  in  all  its  nicer 
gradations,  as  well  as  its  more  abrupt  varieties. 
He  exhibits  the  whole  internal  structure  of  man ; 
uniting  the  correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actness of  delineation,  the  graces  of  proportion, 
snd  often  the  highest  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  these  excellences,  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that 
is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so  much 
that  is  impure ;  so  much  indecent  levity,  false 
wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only 
be  read  in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection. 
His  more  exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be 
read  at  aU ;  and  even  of  tlie  best  much  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  perusal  here  suggest- 
ed, may  on  account  of  his  wonderful  acquaint 
ance  with  the  human  heart,  be  attended  with 
(Hrcoliar  advantages  to  readers  of  the  class  in 
question,  one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be 
that  of  mankind,  and  who  from  the  circum- 
iftance  of  statioo  and  sex,  have  few  direct  and 
nafe  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  tlw  various 
characters  which  compose  it 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians  we 
have  already  adverted,  as  uniting  with  the  lofti- 
est powers  of  genius,  a  general  prevalence  of 
virtuous,  and  Mien  even  of  pious  sentiments. 
The  scenes  with  which  they  abound,  of  merito- 
rious,  of  sufibrinr,  of  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of 
rash,  and  of  pemtent  princes ;  of  royalty  under 
e^'ery  vicissitude  of  passion,  of  character,  and 
circumstance,  will  fbmish  an  interesting  and 
not  unprofitable  entertainment  And  Mr.  Potter 
has  put  the  English  reader  in  po««e«Hion  nfthese 
■aoMit  bards,  of   Bschylns   ^pncially,   in    n 


manner  highly  honourable  to  his  own  taste  aod 
learning. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  edmin. 
bly  written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  almoil 
all  respects.  They  possess,  though  conveyed  in 
the  poor  vehicle  of  fVench  versi&ation,*  aU  the 
dramatic  requisites,  and  to  their  author  we  can 
safely  ascribe  one  merit,  superior  even  to  that 
of  the  critical  exactness  with  which  he  has  re. 
gulated  the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Aristotle'i 
clock ;  we  mean  his  constant  care  not  to  oflend 
against  modesty  or  religion.  His  Athalie  exbi. 
bits  at  once,  a  chief  d*OBuvre  of  the  dramatic  art, 
a  proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the  Bibls 
hbtories  are  susceptible  ;  a  salutary  warning  to 
princes  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treache- 
ry, impiety,  and  ambition ;  and  a  lively  instance 
of  not  only  the  private  value  but  the  great  po- 
litical importance  of  eminently  side  and  pious 
ministers  of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  part  of 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metastatio 
as  quite  inoffensive  in  a  moral  view,  though  ne- 
cessarily mixing  something  of  the  flimsy  tex- 
ture of  the  opera  with  the  severer  graces  of 
Melpomene.^ — His  muse  possesses  an  equable 
and  steady  pinion :  if  she  seldom  soars  into  tub 
limity,  sfaie  never  sinks  to  meanness ;  she  is  ra- 
ther elegant  and  pleasing,  than  vigorous  or  lofty 
Hb  sacred  dramas  are  particularly  excellent, 
and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  taste  than  of'^piety.  They  also  exempt  from 
a  certain  monotony,  which  makes  hb  other 
pieces  too  much  to  resemble  each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded  as 
we  are  that  England  b  Uie  rich  native  soil  of 
dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  recommending  exotics  in  ^-refer- 
ence  to  the  indigenous  productions  of  our  own 
fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that  though  -e 
possess  in  our  language  admirable  single  pieceis 
vet  our  tragic  poets  have  afforded  scarce  any 
mstances,  except  Milton  in  hb  exqubite  Comns 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  hb  chaste 
and  classic  dramas,  in  which  we  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  their  entire  unweeded  vo- 
lumes, as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at 
tendant  on  the  tragic  muse.f 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtuous 
scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  tragedies,  but 
that  the  p^neral  moral  also  is  frequently  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  Its  end,  however  is  often 
defeated  by  the  msdns  employed  to  acoomplbh 
it.  In  how  many,  for  instance,  of  the  favourite 
tragedies  of  Rowe  and  Otway,  which  are  most 
frequently  acted,  do  we  find  passages,  and  even 

*  ft  is  a  carioas  eireainsUiiee  la  tlis  history  of  Freneh 
dramatic  poetry,  that  the  aieasare  used  by  their  bett 
poets  in  their  sablimest  tragedies  is  the  anapntic. 
which,  in  our  languafe,  is  not  00I7  the  lifhtest  mni  mom 
undignifled  of  all  the  poetic  measures,  bat  is  still  mom 
desraded  hy  being  chiefly  applied  to  burlesque  su^}erts. 
It  IS  amusing  to  an  English  ear,  to  hear  the  Brutus  of 
Racine,  tlw  Cid  of  ComeiUe.  and  the  Orosmane  aad 
Orestes  of  Voluire,  declaim,  philosophiae,  sigh,  and  rave 
in  the  precise  measure  of  . 

A  cobler  there  was,  and  he  liVd  in  a  ftali 

r  Thompson's  tragHles  flimish  thA  l«*«t  eieeptioaM 
thi*  mmarfcof  any  with  which  the  aatli«r  19  acquaislsd 
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wkol*  ■caoM  of  s  diracttjF  oonlrary  tcndiDcy  ; 
funfem  calculaled  la  iwikea  those  very  pu. 
•ions  which  it  wu  tha  frotr—ei  object  of  tha 
lutlwr  to  counlsrietT 

Willi  ■onncaUliBonlUiBr  would  quCDdiUv  an. 

Whan  we  cootraat  ths  poritj,  inil  I  hid  ilmosl 
Hid,  the  pielj  oftha  worki  of  the  liuic  poeu 
oT  pagan  Graace,  lod  eTsn  tba  mare  aeiect  aaet 
oT popish  Franca,  witti  aome  of  the  piacaa  or 
Ibe  moat  ihiniag  buda  of  proleatant  Brilain.do 
Ihej  not  all  appaar  to  biTO  been  in  an  inverae 
ratio  with  llie  adraotafea  which  their  aalhora 

It  maj  be  objected,  thai  in  apeakia^  of  poetic 
aompoaitioo,  we  biTe  dnelt  so  long,  and  almoil 
»aicliiai<eif  on  the  drama.  It  would,  indeed, 
tnve  been  Tar  more  pleaiant  to  ranie  at  large 
throo|h  the  whole  flower;  Reldi  of  (he  moiei, 
whcie  we  conld  have  gathered  much  that  it 
■veet,  add  mach  that  ii  Mliitar;.  But  we 
must  not  indaige  in  eicuriiona  which  are 
merelj  pleaaurable.  We  hsTe  od  all  occaaiuni 
made  it  ■  point  not  U>  recommend  books  be. 
eauae  they  are  pleasaat  or  even  good,  but  be- 
rauae  ihey  aie  appropriala.    And  ai  it  ia  noto- 


Ihal  aha  prefsra^  the  splendid  acenea  of  roval 
courta  to  the  retired  courts  of  private  life  ;  thai 
iba  deligbta  to  exetniilify  viitns,  to  designsle 
rice,  or  dignify  calamity,  by  choosing  her  per. 
sonages  among  kings  and  princaa,  we  therefbrs 
tliDugbt  it  might  not  be  altogether  unuaeful,  in 
touching  OD  this  topic,  to  dialinguish  between 
inch  authors  as  are  safe,  and  such  as  ate  dan. 
fBrooa;  by  menlioning  those  of  the  one  class 
with  deserved  commendation,  and  by  generally 
naaiiig  over  the  names  of  the  others  in  ailence. 


CHAP.  XKXI. 

Btakt  ofinilnetien,  i/e.    Lord  Bacon,  tgc. 

Ik  the  '  prophet  of  unborn  aciencf,'  who 
brangbt  into  use  a  logic  almost  entirely  new, 
and  who  rejected  the  study  of  words  for  Ihat  or 
thing*,  the  royal  pupil  may  see  the  way,  rarely 
wed  before  his  lime,  of  arguing  by  induction  ; 

Mriment.  To  estimate  the  true  islue  of  Lord 
Baoon,  we  should  recollect  what  was  the  state 
af  learning  when  he  appeared;  we  ahoold  re. 
■Mmbet  with  what  a  might;  hand  he  ororthrew 
the  deapotism  of  that  abaurd  *yatem  which  hid 
kept  true  knowledge  in  shackles,  arrestad  tha 
|irograaa  of  aoond  philoaoi^j,  and  blighted  the 
grawtii  ofthe human  intellect. 

His  first  aim  waa  to  clear  the  ground,  by 
noting  ont  the  preconceived  errora,  and  obsti. 
Bala  projudices,  which  long  prescription  hid 
otsbliahfld ;  and  then  to  substitute  what  was 
■ssTnl,  in  plaoe  of  that  idle  and  fruitlaaa  specu. 
lUion  which  had  ao  long  orevailed — He  wa« 


almost  the  first  rational  inaeatigalor  of  tha  laws 
ofnature,  who  mida  genuine  truth  and  sound 
knowtedKC,  and  not  a  birran  cnrioaity  and  an 
unprofiiable  ingenuity  the  objecl  of  hit  pursuit. 
Hit  inslances  are  all  said  to  be  collecud  with 
as  much  judgment,  as  tbay  are  recorded  with 
simplicity.  He  taachea  tba  important  art  of 
viewing  a  question  on  all  aides,  and  of  eliciting 
truth  from  tha  result  i  and  he  always  makes  rss. 
toning  and  experiment  go  hand  in  hand,  mu 
tually  illustrating  each  other. 

One  principal  use  of  being  aotnewhat  ac. 
qoainted  with  this  great  author  it,  to  learn  that 
admirable  method  and  order  which  he  nniformly 
Eoeltenl   it  the  dispoaition    he 


ughty  n 


itory,  poetry,  and  pbiloMjpnj, 
under  their  three  great  corresponding  faculties, 
of  memury,  imagination,  and  underatanding. 
This  pertpicuoua  clearness  of  distribution  ;  thit 
breaain^  up  his  subject  into  parts,  without 
lotiiig  light  of  that  whole  to  which  each  portion 
preserves  its  exact  subordination,  aniblai  the 
reader  to  follow  him  without  perplexity,  in  the 
wide  stretch  and  compass  of  hia  inlaUeclaal  r< 

With  the  aame  admirable  method  be  haa 
also  made  a  distribution  of  the  •everol  branebai 
of  history.    He  separates  it  into  three  diviaiona 

aiaigning  in  hia  Inminoua  wa^,  to  each  ita  T»- 
spective  properties.  Lives  of  individuals,  be  is 
uf  opiniun,  exhibit  more  faithfal  and  liiely  nar. 
rativesof  ihings;  and  he  pronouncei  them  cs- 
pable  of  being  more  safely  and  adiantageDOsly 
transferred  into  example,  than  general  history. 
Ha  assigns  ■  great  degree  of  uaefulnets  to 
special  relation  of  actions,  such  as  Cataline'a 
conspiracy,  and  the  eipedilioo  of  Cyrut ;  con. 
ceiving  them  to  be  more  pleaaant  by  preaenting 
a  subject  mora  manageable,  because  nH>re 
limitad.  And  oa  a  more  exact  knowledge  and 
full  information  may  be  obtained  of  Iheae  indi. 


idual  r( 


ofiJI 


mnarkaUj  fUri.  ihao  Loid  Baa 
eDrvTII.  Ilisdeftclive  ill  Bine 
of  hiiliiric  umpoaltinn  ;  nalllM'  p(i 


'  without  aiMini  to  the  sinnitn.    Tbe  hlttor 
HenirVII.  warns  penpiuily.  iliaiilicill'.  ind  aii 

bmlliiriiie..  we  bad  tlmosi  itid  vmjsrin™.  . 
which  Iho  worli.  of  thil  Rifo  an  fenoallv  \«fi, 
iHil  which  wr  do  nol  eipnel  m  Ihit  |t«al  auibor     1 
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Politicf  he  arraneea  with  the  nme  methodi- 

■4I  order,  dividinf  tbem  into  three  eereral  purts, 

—the  preeenration  of  a  atate,  ita  proeperity,  and 

tf  enlargement    Of  the  two  former  brancbea, 

allowa  that  preceding  authora  had  already 

created,  but  intimatea  that  he  himaelf  waa  the 

6r»t  who  had  diacusaed  the  latter.    Aa  political 

economy  will  hereafter  form  an  important  branch 

of  stady  for  the  royal  pnpil,  we  are,  happily,  not 

wanting  in   very  able  modem  aothora,   who, 

living  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more  ezten- 

lively  uaeful,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 

with  exiating  circomatanoea,  and  with  the  revo- 

lutiona  which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  seema  to  have  been  too  great,  or  too 
amall,  for  the  univeraal  mind  of  Bacon ;  nothing 
too  high  for  hia  atrong  and  aoaring  wing;  no- 
tiling  too  vaat  for  hia  extenaive  graap;  nothing 
too  deep  for  hia  profound  apiritof  inveatigation ; 
nothing  too  minute  for  hia  microacopic  diacern. 
ment  Whoever  divea  into  the  deptha  of  learn- 
iDg,  or  examinee  the  intricaciea  of  politica,  or 
explorea  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  looka  into 
the  myatariea  of*  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  scheme  of  morale,  or  the  lawa 
of  juriaprudence,  or  the  decoruma  of  court,  or 
the  dutiea  of  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 
domestic  life;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
tborna  of  metaphysica,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philosophy, 
will  find  that  thia  noble  author  has  been  his  pre- 
cursor ;  and  that  he  himself  can  scarcely  deviate 
into  any  path  which  Bacon  has  not  previously 
explored. 

Nor  did  the  hand  which  ao  ably  treata  on  the 
formation  of  atates,  diadain  to  arrange  the  planta 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre  ;  nor 
waa  the  stateaman,  who  diacouraed  so  largely 
and  so  eloquently  on  the  metboda  of  improving 
kingdoma,  or  the  philoeopher,  who  deacanted 
on  the  meana  of  augmenting  science,  above 
teaching  the  pleasing  art  to  select  the  sheltered 
spot  for  the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  instruc' 
tions  for  polishing  *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green,* 
for  raising  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a  rose. 
.  Hii  mors/  e9$ay9  are  fVaught  with  familiar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in- 
Ufllectual  and  moral  treaaure  the  royal  pupil 
cannot  be  too  intimately  conversant  Hia  other 
writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as  too 
varioua  and  too  acientific,  to  be  read  at  large; 
and  it  ia  become  the  leaa  neceaaary,  the  works 
of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand  aeed-plot,  out 
of  which  all  the  modern  gardena  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  lettera,  have  been  either  sown  or 
planted. 

It  ia  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  afUr  ad- 
miring in  the  worka  of  this  wonderful  man  to 
what  a  pitch  the  human  mind  can  aoar,  we  may 
see,  from  a  few  unhappy  inatancee  in  hia  con. 
duct,  to  what  debasement  it  can  stoop.  While 
his  writings  store  the  mind  with  wisdom,  and 
the  heart  with  virtue,  we  may,  from  his  prac- 
ticc,  take  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  imperfec- 

lell  has  pablisbed  io  tin  Ouardian,  a  colleetion  of 
numberieti  passages  fhMn  tbii  bittory,  exempiifyiDg 
almost  every  kind  of  literary  defi!ct ;  not  with  an  Invi- 
dinuB  de»if  n  to  iajurs  so  great  a  naoM,  but  lest  the  au 
tbority  of  c  1st  name  should  sanction  bad  writing.  TV 
present  criticism  is  oflhred,  lest  it  should  sanction  bad 


tion  of  human  excellence,  In^  the  mortifVnf 
consideration  of  hia  ingratitude  as  a  friend,  ha 
adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  hia  venality  aa  t 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  varioua  worka  of  Locke, 
the  most 'accurate  thinker,  and  justest  reasooer, 
which  this  or  perhape  any  other  country  hu 
produced,  we  would  particularly  recommend  the 
abort  but  very  valuable  treatiae  on  the  Gw. 
duet  •J  the  UnderBtandtng,  It  cootainaa&. 
miliar  and  popular  illuatratioo  of  some  impor. 
tant  discoveries  in  his  most  distingoisbed  work, 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Underatanding,  par. 
ticularly  that  great  and  univeraal  law  of  nature, 
*the  support  of  so  many  mental  powera  (that  of 
memory  under  all  ita  modificationa)  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  efkcXa  in  the  in. 
tellectual,  as  that  of  gravitation  doea  in  the 
material  world,  tke  a§§oeiatum  of  uIms.'— A 
work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapeodiat, 
lord  Shaflaburj,  who  himself  possessed  much 
rhetoric  and  little  k)gic,  pronounced,  that  *it 
may  qualify  men  aa  well  for  buaineaa  and  the 
world,  aa  for  the  sciences  and  the  university.* 

There  are  few  booka  with  which  a  royal  per- 
eon  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
than  with  the  famoua  work  of  Grotiua  oo  the 
Righti  of  War  and  Peace.  In  thia  work  the 
great  principlea  of  justice  are  applied  to  tlMrhigb. 
est  political  purpoaea ;  and  the  soundest  reasoo 
is  employed  in  the  cauae  of  the  pureat  humanity 
This  valuable  treatise  owed  its  birth  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  author,  a  atateaman  and  am* 
bassador,  having,  aa  he  himself  observes,  per- 
sonally witneased  in  all  parte  of  the  Chriatiar 
world,  *  such  an  unbridled  licentionsnees  witl. 
re^rd  to  war,  as  the  most  barbarous  Dationa 
might  blush  at*  *They  fly  to  arma,*  saya  he 
*on  frivolous  pretences;  and  when  once  they 
have  them  in  their  handa,  they  irample  on  aU 
lawa,  human  and  divine,  aa  if  from  the  time  of 
their  aaaumption  of  arms  they  were  authoriied 
so  to  do.* 

In  the  course  of  the  work  he  inquires,  with 
a  ver^  vigoroua  penetration,  into  the  origin  of 
the  righta  of  war,  ita  different  kinda,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  authorizes  the 
taking  up  arma.  And  finally,  after  having  aUy 
descanted  on  all  that  relatea  to  war  in  ita  begin- 
ning, and  ita  progresa,  he  aa  ably  enlarges  00 
the  nature  of  thoae  negociations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
waa  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book  containing 
such  bold  and  honeat  doctrinea  to  a  king  of 
France.  This  admirable  treatise  waa  found  in 
the  tent  of  the  great  Gustavua  after  hb  death. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 

*  The  censure  frequently  expressed  in  these  voIubmi. 
against  princes  who  inconsiderately  engage  ia  war,  can 
never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  involved  A  war, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled  the  Just 
fences  which  separated  nations,  and  destroyed  the  good 
fkith  which  united  them.  A  war.  which  on  our  part 
was  entered  upon,  not  for  conquest  but  existence ;  not 
fh>m  ambition  but  necessity ;  not  for  revenge  but  Jus- 
tice ;  not  to  plunder  other  nations  but  to  prewrve  out 
own.  And  not  exclusively,  even  to  nve  oiinH*iwHi,  Nil 
for  the  restoration  of  desolated  nations,  and  the  Aaa' 
Mfctv  and  repose  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
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9aay,  The  Swedish  moaaroh  knew  how  to 
ihooee  hi*  books  and  hii  miniitars.  He  stadied 
Urotioa,  and  he  emplojed  OxeosUem. 

If  the  royal  person  woald  peruse  a  work, 
viiich  to  the  ritetorie  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
'atriot  spirit  ofanoient  Rome,  unites  the  warmth 
Y  cotemporary  interest  and  the  dearness  of 
iooiestic  feeling ;  in  which  to  the  vigour  of  a 
fapid  and  indignant  eloquence,  is  superadded 
the  widest  extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
ieepest  political  sagacity : — a  work 

Wbere  old  experience  doth  attain, 
To  soinething  like  prophetic  itrain : 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  springs 
of  reTolutionary  principles;  dived  into  the  com- 
plicated and  almost  unfathomable  depths  of  po. 
Utical,  literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated 
the  dens  and  labyrinths,  where  Anarcbv  who 
long  had  been  mvsteriously  brooding,  at  length 
hatched  her  baleful  progeny  i — laid  bire  to  view 
the  dark  recesses,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  tree- 
ioii,  regicide,  and  atheism  were  engendered. — 
If  die  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  first 
loonded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Britain,  and 
which,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled 
the  spirit  to  repel  it.  which,  in  Englishmen,  is 
always  but  one  and  the  same  act,  she  should 
pemse  Mr.  Burke*§  Refleetion$  on  the  French 

svV  ^^^v  ^Bw  wVf  Wv 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
ofien  misguided  man,  to  light  at  last  upon  a  sub- 
jeet,  not  only  singularlpr  congenial  to  the  turn 
of  his  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.  The  ac 
oooiplished  scholar,  the  wit  of  vivid  imagination, 
Um  powerful  orator  rich  in  imagery,  and  abound- 
iog  in  classic  allusion,  had  been  previously  dis- 
played  to  equal  advantage  in  his  other  works, 
bat  with  considerable  abatements,  from  preju- 
dices  which  sometimes  blinded  his  iudgment, 
&om  a  vehemence  which  often  clouded  his  bright- 
1MB.  He  had  never  wanted  genius :  it  would 
bt  hard  to  say  he  had  ever  wanted  integrity ; — 
bat  he  had  often  wanted  that  consistency  which 
ia  so  necessary  to  make  the  parts  of  a  great  cha- 
rider  cohere  to  each  other.  A  patriot,  yet  not 
oafreqnently  seeming  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  his  coantrv ;  a  senator,  never  heard  without 
•dniratioo,  but  sometimes  without  effect ;  a 
ititesman,  ofUn  embarrassing  his  adversaries, 
without  always  serving  his  friends,  or  advancing 
his  cause.  But  in  this  concentration  of  his 
powers,  this  union  of  his  faculties  and  feelings, 
the  ReJUetion  on  the  French  Revolution,  his  im- 
petnosity  found  objects  which  rendered  its  exer- 
dee  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable.  That 
rioienoe,  which  had  sometimes  exhausted  itself, 
loworthilv  in  Darty,or  unkindly  on  individuals, 
low  found  full  scope  for  its  exercise,  in  the  un- 
lestrained  atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only 
to  Britain  but  to  human  nature  itself.  A  nation 
Mt  offending  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
Mssions,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
irdinary  means  of  resistance,  but  *  committing 
be  oldMt  crimes  the  newest  kind  of  way,*  and 
Baiting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  most  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the  most 
nohridled  vices,  with  all  the  exquiaiie  contri- 
faaees  of  gratuitous  wickedness.  And  happily 
hi  his  fiuDe,  all  the  sucoetsive  actors  in  the  re- 


volutionary drama  took  care  to  sin  up  to  any  m- 
temperance  of  langnaye  which  even  Mr.  Burk# 
could  supply. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 
The  Holy  Seriptureo^^The  Old  TUtemor* 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidences  •  ' 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a. 
ticipating  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  an  it  is  ^unb 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  die  nature  of  oi« 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained! 
and  as  it  is  only  in  that  sacred  volume  that  wt* 
can  discover  those  striking  congruities  between 
Christianity,  and  all  the  morid  exigencies  of 
man,  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of 
its  coming  from  that  God,  *  who  is  above  all  an  * 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.* 

There  are,  however,  some  additional  points  oi 
view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  ought  to  be 
considered.  It  is  doubtless  most  dMply  into- 
resting,  as  it  contains  in  it  that  revelation  fVom 
heaven  which  was  *  to  give  light  to  theip  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  while 
we  joyfully  follow  this  ODllected  radiance,  we 
majr  humbly  endeavour  to  examine  the  appara- 
tus itself  by  which  those  beams  of  heaven  are 
thrown  on  our  path.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
divine  volume  somewhat  morp  in  detail,  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  those 
features  which  it  presents  to  the  critic,  or  philo- 
logist We  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while  he 
reads,  affects  to  forget,  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  book  of  God,  and  therefore  indulges  his  per- 
verse or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he  were  perusing 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hafex.  But  we  mean 
the  Christian  critic,  and  the  Christian  philolo- 
gist ;  characters,  it  is  true,  not  very  common, 
yet  through  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in 
a  few  nobler  instances,  even  in  our  own  days,  as 
to  convince  us,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  vo- 
lumes of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  taste,  no  im- 
pressible point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  lefl 
unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  sacred  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classical  labours,  of  which  they  possibly 
were  deemed  scarcely  susceptible  before  the  ad- 
mirable Lowth  gave  his  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presents  itself^ 
is  the  variety  of  composition  which  is  crowded 
into  these  narrow  limits.  Historical  records 
extending  through  thousands  of  years ;— poetry 
of  almost  every  species ;— biographic  memoirs 
of  that  very  kind  which  the  modern  world  sgrees 
to  deem  most  interesting;  epistolary  corres- 
pondence which  even  for  excellence  of  manner 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  compo- 
aition  of  that  nature  in  the  world  ;  and  lastly, 
that  singular  kind  of  writing,  peculiar  to  this 
sacred  book,  in  which  the  veil  that  hides  futurity 
from  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occurrences  so 
anticipated,  As  to  imply  a  demonstration  that 
God  alone  could  have  communicated  such  know- 
ledge  to  man. 

In  the  historic  parts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  certain  pecoliar  conscioqsness  of  accurala 
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knonrledfi^e,  evincing  itself  by  iU  two  grand  cha- 
racteristics, precision  and  simplicity.  They  are 
not  the  annals  of  a  nation  which  are  before  as, 
so  much  as  the  records  of  a  family.  Truth  is 
obviously  held  in  supreme  value,  since,  even 
where  it  is  discreditable,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est  attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  affections  are 
cordially  at  work  ;  but  they  are  more  filial  than 
patriotic,  and  more  devout  than  filial.  To  these 
writers  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of  more  im- 
purtance  than  their  fathers  themselves.  They 
therefore  preserve,  with  the  greatest  care,  those 
trafisac  tions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  most  signal  interferences  of 
heaven;  and  no  circumstance  is  omitted,  by 
which  additional  motives  might  be  afforded  for 
that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love  and  un- 
shaken confidence,  towards  the  Eternal  Father, 
which  constituted  the  pure  and  sublime  religion 
of  this  singly  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium  of  that 
ooble  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the  central 
principle  which  all  their  history  was  intended  to 
impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling, 
place  from  one  generation  to  another ;  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
made  the  earth  and  the  world  ;  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  Thou  art  God.* 

Other  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  his. 
tory  subservient  to  their  mythology  ;  or  rather, 
beinpf  ignorant  of  the  facts  ;  they  have  at  once 
gratified  their  national  vanity,  and  indulged 
their  moral  depravity  in  imagining  offensive  and 
monstrous  chimeras.  But  do  these  humiliating 
infatuations  of  human  kind,  universal  as  they 
have  been,  bear  any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
divinely  philosophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  ? 
All  other  mythologic  histories  degrade  our  na- 
ture. This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtless  the  greatest 
zealots  on  earth.  But  for  whom  ?  *  For  no  grisly 
terror,*  *  nor  execrable  shape,*  like  all  other  On- 
entalists,  ancient  and  modern ;  no  brute  like  the 
Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster  worse  than  brute, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  it  was  for 
Him,  whom  philosophera  in  all  ages  have  in  vain 
laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose  character,  never- 
theless, they  have  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  those  very  Jews,  whom  they  have  de- 
spised,  and  who,  in  the  description  even  of  the 
heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and  claims  the 
natural  homage  of  our  hearts. — *Thc  Egyptians,* 
says  that  unbribed  evidence,  in  the  midst  even 
of  an  odious  representation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
*  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses 
of  monstera.  The  Jews  acknowledge,  and  that 
with  the  mind  only,  a  sinj^le  Deity.  They  ac- 
count those  to  be  profane,  who  form  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  There  is  the  om  §upreme  eternal  God^ 
unchangeable,  immortal.  They  therefore  suffer 
no  statues  in  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their 
temples.  They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of 
flattery  to  their  kings.  They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  CiBsars.** 

What  then  was  zeal  for  such  worship  as  this, 
but  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest  magnani. 
mity  ?    And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  d?  they 
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appear  who  made  no  aceooDt  of  Ufa  in  sneo  t 
cause  ?  *  O  king,*  say  they,  *  we  are  not  carefbl 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  Oar  God  whom 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  as,  and  be  will  delirer 
us  out  of  thine  hand  !  But  if  not,  be  it  knovii 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  Bor 
worshipthe  golden  image  which  thoo  hast  set  n|i.* 

Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  simple,  the  affectionate  his- 
tory 7  it  IS  not  men  whom  it  celebrates ;  it  is 
*  Him  who  only  hath  immortality,  who  dwelkth 
in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  uota* 
And  how  does  it  represent  him  7  That  siof le 
expression  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  will  foUj 
inform  us :  *  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  rifflrts- 
ous  with  the  wicked  7  That  be  fkr  from  thee ! 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right'  A 
sentiment,  short  and  simple  as  it  is,  which  ear- 
ries  more  light  to  the  mind,  and  more  consols* 
tion  to  the  heart,  than  all  the  vcrfomes  of  all  the 
philosophera. 

But  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  this  reli- 
gion? Let  the  youthful  Joseph  tell  os.  Ld 
him,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over  all  that 
has  most  effectually  subdued  human  nature,  dis. 
cover  to  us  where  his  strength  lay.  *Hrtw,' 
says  he,  *  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God.* 

Of  the  lesser  excellences  of  these  historic  re 
cords,  little  on  the  present  occasion  can,  and, 
happily,  little  needs  be  said.     If  the  matter  is 
unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  unmixed  nature. 
Were  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  track, 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  in- 
estimable in  this  respect,  that  through  what  they 
have  discovered  and  translated,  we  are  enabled 
to  compare  other  eastern  compositions  with  the 
sacred   books  of  the  Hebrews;  the  result  of 
which   ciimparison,  supposing  only  taste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that  hi 
many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  farther  from 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature  than  the  one, 
nor  more  constantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  assertion  may  be  applied  with  pecolitr 
justness  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  character  of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exabe- 
rance,  with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  eoo- 
stant  endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.    The  Jewish  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould.    The  expressioos 
are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense  ;  and  while 
nothing  is  more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple and  natural.     If  the  language  be  strong,  it 
IS  the  strength  of  sentiment  ^ied  with  the 
strength  of  genius,  which  alone  produces  it  For 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difference  of  sob. 
ject  will  account    There  is  one  God^ — Tiff  is 
perfect  simplicity.     He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — Thi§  is  sablimitv 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.     What  evinces 
this  to  be  the  real  source  of  excellence  in  He. 
brew  poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the  sublinM , 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  composition,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
say  of  the  Almighty.     For  example :  what  in 
all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  passa^  of  David—'  Whither  shall  I 
go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  fnir 
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by  presence  7  if  I  climb  ap  into  heaven  thoa 
lit  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  thou  art 
here ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning^,  and 
I  well  in  the  atmost  part  of  the  sea,  even  there 
ihall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
mid  me.* 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it 
ikme,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the  world, 
■etains  its  poetic  structure  in  the  most  literal 
translation  ;  nay,  indeed,  the  more  literal  the 
lanslation,  the  less  the  poetry  is  injured.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
loss  not  appear  to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm, 
ir  any  thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  trans. 
Iition  into  another  lanffaage  necessarily  destroys ; 
but  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  distinct  idea 
t  two.(bld  expression,  so  that  when  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  perfect,  and  not  injured 
by  erroneous  translation,  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
oooplets,  in  which  the  second  member  of  each 
emqrfet  repeats  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
KBM  sense,  in  a  varied  manner— As  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  95th  psalm  : 


Oeone  let  us  liiif  onto  the  Lord, 

Lit  Dfl  heartily  r^iee  id  the  itrength  of  our  Mlvation ; 

Isl  us  come  before  hi«  preaence  with  thanlugiving, 

Aod  show  ourselves  glad  in  him  with  paalma : 

Hor  the  LcMrd  it  a  fnreat  God, 

And  a  great  king  above  all  gods: 

la  hit  handt  are  the  deep  placet  of  the  earth. 

And  the  strength  of  the  hills  it  his  alto. 

The  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
Msily  conceive  to  have  been,  that  the  composi. 
tion  might  be  adapted  to  responaive  singing. 
But,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a  much  deeper 
purpose  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  that  poetry  which 
wu  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
beof  such  a  kind  ss  literal  translation  could  not 
decompose? 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  however,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  bishop 
Lowtn's  work  already  mentioned,  and  to  that 
ihorter,  but  most  luminous  discourse  on  this 
•object,  prefixed  to  the  same  excellent  author's 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
sense,  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Scrip. 
tores.  Revealed  religion  being,  in  fact,  that  *day 
nring  from  on  high,*  of  whose  happy  effects  the 
Pagan  philosophers  had  no  knowledge,  and  the 
want  of  which  they  were  always  endeavouring 
to  supply  by  artificial  but  most  delusive  conlri. 
vances.  But  the  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  is  most  distinctly  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
ject are  the  books  of  Ecclesiaates  and  Proverbs. 
in  the  former  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas. 
•tges,  obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  an- 
cient nationa  and  manners,  there  are  some  of  the 
deepest  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
iorthly,  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
sincere  religion,  in  order  to  our  ease  and  happi- 
ness, that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  It 
asserts  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  which 
some  have  supposed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in  terms 
the  most  unequivocal.  *  Then  ahall  the  dust  re- 
torn  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  $jnrii  thall 
rHum  to  Ood  who  gave  it*  And  it  ends  with  a 
corollary  to  which  every  human  heart  ought  to 
respond,  because  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it — 
*Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 

Vol.  II. 


tfir ;  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  Me  whole  of  man* — ^For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  ^xxl,  or  whether  it  be  evil.* 
The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
oYOTj  apecies  of  practical  wisdom.  Tho  firitt 
nine  chapters  being  a  discourse  on  true  wisdom, 
that  is,  sincere  religion,  as  a  principle,  and  the 
remainder  a  sort  of  magazine  of  ail  its  varied 
parts,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in 
this  world ;  together  with  clear  and  beautiful 
intimations  of  happiness  in  a  life  to  come.  As 
for  example : — *  The  j>ath  of  the  just  is  as  a 
shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.*  Here,  one  of  the  most  delight, 
ful  objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  orthe 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that  grow- 
ing comfort  and  chcerfulneas  which  inseparably 
attepd  a  life  of  piety.  What  then,  by  inevitable 
analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  in  which  it  is  made 
to  terminate,  but  the  eternal  happinessof  heaven  T 
Both  these  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Psalms,  have  this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  pre. 
sent  occasion,  that  they  issued  from  a  royal  pen. 
They  contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belongs  to 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  them  which 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  providential 
destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
lOlst  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for  princes,  especiallv 
in  the  choice  of  their  company. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Holy  Seripturee.'-Tke  New  Testament 

Tm  biographic  part  of  the  New  Testament 
ia  above  all  human  estimation,  because  it  con- 
tains the  portraiture  of  '  him  in  whom  dwells 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.* — If  it  were, 
therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individual 
part  of  the  Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue 
fh>m  an  otherwise  irreparable  destruction,  ought 
it  not  to  be  that  part  which  describes  to  us  the 
conduct  and  preserves  to  us  the  instructions  of 
God  manifeet  in  theJUsh  ?  Worldly  Christians 
have  affected  sometimes  to  prefer  the  Gospel  to 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  intimated 
ground  that  our  Saviour  was  a  less  severe  pre. 
ceptor,  and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  than  his  in- 
spired  followers,  whose  writings  make  up  the 
sequel  of  the  New  Testament  But  never  sure, 
ly  was  there  a  grosser  delusion.  If  the  object 
be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre  ;  to 
place  before  him  the  terrors  of  that  God,  who  to 
the  wicked  *  is  a  consuming  fire  ;*  to  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  tako 
place  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  conqur-t 
which  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and  him. 
self,  befbre  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Mis. 
siah*8  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the  desperate 
diaappointment  which  muat  finally  await  ail 
who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or  even  the 
plausible  outside  of  Christianity ;  it  is  from  our 
Lord*s  discourses  that  wc  ahall  find  the  most  re- 
sistless  means  of  accompiisiing  each  of  these 
awfully  important  purposes. 

To  the  willing  disciple  our  Saviour   is  in 
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deed  the  f^eotlett  of  inetmetora ;  to  the  oontrito 
penitent  he  is  the  moet  cheering  of  comforters ; 
to  wemkness  he  is  nuist  encouraging.;  to  infirmi- 
ty, onspeskmblj  indulgent ;  to  grief  or  distress 
of  whatever  sort,  be  b  •  pattern  of  tenderness. 
But  in  all  he  says  or  does,  he  has  one  invariable 
object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  rest  is  but  sub- 
servient He  lived  and  taught,  he  died  and  rose 
again,  for  this  one  end,  that  he  might  *  redeem 
OS  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  oCgood  workt*  Hb  uni- 
form declarations  therefore,  are — *Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon. — Where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.* — *•  Ifihj  right 

Se  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
ee.'  *  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take 
ap  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.' 

To  corrupt  human  nature  these  lessons  can 
never  be  made  engaging.  Their  object  is  to 
conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate  that  corrup- 
tion. To  indulge  it,  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
is  wholly  to  reject  them ;  since  it  is  not  with 
particular  vices  that  Christ  contends,  nor  will 
he  be  satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he 
calls  us,  indispensably  to  a  tiaie  of  mind,  which 
contains,  as  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  possible 
virtue,  and  which  avoids,  with  equally  sincere 
detestation,  every  species  of  evil.  But  to  human 
nature  itself,  as  distinct  from  its  depravity,  to 
native  taste,  sound  discriminating  sense,  just 
and  delicate  foeling,  comprehensive  judgment, 
profound  humility,  and  genuine  magnanimity 
of  mind,  no  teacher  upon  this  earth  ever  so 
adapted  himself.  In  his  inexhaustible  imagery, 
his  appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
rences of  lifo,  his  embodying  the  deepest  wisdom 
in  the  plainest  allegories,  and  making  familiar 
occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most  momentous  in- 
struction, ifi  the  dignified  ease,  with  which  he 
utters  the  profoundest  truths,  the  majestic  se- 
Terity  which  he  manifests  where  holmw  hypo, 
crisy,  narrow  bigotry,  unfoeling  selfishness,  or 
any  clearly  deliberate  vice  call^  forth  his  holy 
indignation ;  in  these  characters  we  recognise 
the  purest,  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful, 
and  yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  him  with  our  mind*s  eye,  as  ho 
actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce  less  effectu- 
ally than  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with 
him.  We  too,  *  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  full  of  grace 
and  troth.* 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the  matter 
of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment  the  more 
agreeableoess  of  its  manner  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. But  where  a  striking  provision  has  been 
made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  it  would 
be  ingratitude  as  well  as  insensibility  not  to  no- 
tice it  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  combination 
of  excellences,  which  this  short  but  most  event 
fill  narrative  exhibits-  Nothing  but  clearness 
and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every 
thing  which  can  give  interest  to  such  a  work  is 
attained.  Neither  Xenophon  nor  Cesar  could 
stand  a  comparison  with  it  St  Luke  in  this 
piece  has  seen  every  thing  so  clearlv  h-in  un 


I  derstood  it  so  fully,  and  has  expraawd  it  id  af. 
posiiely,  as  to  ne«d  only  a  simple  rendering  of 
his  own  exact  words  in  order  to  his  haring,  a 
every  language,  the  air  of  an  originaL 

The  epistoUij  part  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
perhaps,  that  with  which  the  generality  of  resd. 
ers  aro  least  aootiainted.  Scmie  proieas  to  bs 
discouraged  by  ue  intricacy  of  the  sense,  parti, 
cularly  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul ;  and  othm 
fairly  acknowledge  that  they  conceive  this  part 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  less  moment,  as  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  obeolete  oontroveraies  psci^ 
liar  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  wnttea, 
consequently  uninteresting  to  ns.  Tboagh  ov 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to  thoM 
unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  r» 
gretting,  what  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  igaa> 
ranee  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christiaaily, 
which  distinguishes  our  times,  and  which  bii 
given  rise  to  both  these  suppositions.  They,ftr 
example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a  more  sab> 
limated  system  of  morality,  and  look  for  nothnig 
in  the  Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  oondoct,  mait 
necessarily  foel  themselves  at  a  stand,  whn 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present  it- 
self before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  fnliy  known, 
what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  mctnalhr 
was,  their  sentiments  would  soon  become  iatsL 
ligi ble.  They  treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inward 
principle  stiu  more  than  as  a  rule  of  condocL 
They  by  no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  is  their  leading  object  In  strict  ob> 
servance  of  that  maxim,  so  variously  given  by 
their  divine  master — *  Make  the  tree  ^ood  and 
its  fruit  will  be  good.* — ^They  accordingly  d^ 
scribe  a  process,  whicJi,  in  order  to  real  good- 
ness, must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  disqualifies 
man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives  him  of  aC 
real  happiness.  And  they  describe  an  inflosoee 
proceeding  from  God  himself,  through  a  divine 
Mediator,  ready  to  be  communicated  to  all  who 
seek  it,  bv  which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome, 
and  a  holy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its 
room.  They  describe  this  change  as  taking 
place  by  means  of  the  troths  and  facte  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  impressing  themselves  by  the 
power  of  God*8  holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart;  in  consequence  of  which  new  desires^ 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  porsuite  suc- 
ceed. Things  temporal  sink  down  into  com- 
plete subordination,  to  things  eternal ;  and  su- 
preme love  to  God  and  unfeigned  charity  to 
man,  become  the  master  passions  of  the  souL 
These  are  the  subjecte  which  are  chiefly  dwelt 
on  in  the  Epistles,  and  they  will  always  in  a 
measure  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
*  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it*  Even  in 
many  human  purauits,  actual  practice  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  prin 
ciples. 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  noi 
to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  an  at 
tention  suitable  to  their  acknowledged  depth, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  apon 
them,  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  in  order 
to  make  them  seem  to  correspond  with  our  so 
perficial  religion  7  Should  we  not  rather  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  olain  and  literal  import  7    Such  attentpti, 
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iiiioere.y  made,  woold  loon  five  clearnecs  to  the 
aDdentandinir ;  and  a  more  than  philosophic 
eoDiifteocy,  as  well  as  a  more  than  haman  ener- 
17,  would  be  foand  there,  where  all  before  had 
Mroed  perplexed  and  olMCtire. — We  do  not, 
bwerer,  denj,  that  the  Epistles  contain  more 
eference  than  the  Gospels  to  Jewish  customs, 
jid  to  a  Tariety  of  local  and  temporary  circum- 
tanoes  not  well  understood  by  as.  Yet,  though 
rritten  to  individual  men,  and  to  particuhr 
borchea ;  not  only  general  inferences,  applica. 
le  to  as  may  be  drawn  from  particular  instruc 
ooa,  but  by  means  of  them,  tne  most  important 
netrinea  are  often  pointedly  exhibited. 

Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is 
lerciaed,  it  will  be  evident  bow  much  it  soflens 
Dd  enlarges  the  heart !  how  it  extends  and  il- 
iroinatea  the  mental  view!  how  it  quickens  and 
iTigorates  the  fbeling !  how  it  fits  the  mind  for 
t  once  attending  to  the  minutest,  and  compre. 
eodinjg  the  vastest  things !  In  shorty  how  pure, 
ow  wise,  how  disinterested,  how  heavenly ,-^we 
ad  almost  said  how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes 
a  eomplete  votary  ! 

Qb  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark 
lore.  Even  through  the  medium  of  a  transla- 
ion,  we  observe  a  remarkable  difference  of  man- 
ler  In  the  apostolic  writers. — ^There  is  indeed  a 
ery  doee  resemblance  between  the  views  end 
optcs  of  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter,  though  with 
uueh  differpnce  of  style.  But  St.  James  and 
(L  John  differ  from  both  these,  and  from  each 
ither,  as  much  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree 
»rdially  in  one  general  end.  The  Christian 
ihilnsopher  will  Iw  able  to  account  for  this  dif- 
«rence  by  its  obvious  correspondence  with  what 
M  sees  diaily  in  nstural  tempers.  In  St  John 
w  will  discover  the  cast  and  turn  of  a  sublimely 
:ontemplative  mind,  penetrating  the  inmost 
iprings  of  moral  action,  and  viewing  the  heart 
IS  slone  secured  and  perfected  by  an  habitual 
Slid  reverence  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  com. 
nonion  with  the  Father  of  spirits.*  In  St  James 
lie  will  see  the  remarks  of  a  plain  and  more 
pnctical  mind,  vigilantly  guarding  against  the 
ieoeits  and  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
jealous  lest  speculation  should,  in  any  instance, 
w  made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice, 
^d  lastly,  he  will  perhaps  recognise  in  St 
Paul,  that  powerful  character  of  mind,  which, 
yelufr  under  the  influence  of  no  particular  tem. 
)er,  but  possessing  each  in  its  full  strength,  and 
ill  in  dpe  temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to 
my  object  but  what  it  actually  possesses,  pur- 
mes  each  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to 
tt  worth,  and  varies  its  selfdirected  course,  in 
UMnpliance  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  troth, 
>f  fitness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety, 
hen,  he  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
^ristianity,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by  wit. 
lessee  the  most  diversified ;  and  he  will,  with 
mmble  gratitude,  adore  that  condescending  wis- 
lom  and  goodness,  which  has  thus,  within  the 
acred  volume  itself,  recognised,  and  even  pro. 
ided  for,  those  distinctions  of  the  human  mind, 
'nr  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make 
Ibwance  in  each  other. 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  because 
t  peculiarly  extends  itself  through  the  whole  of 
lie  divine  volume.    It  commences  with  the  first 


/encouraging  promise  which  was  given  to  mas 
afler  the  primeval  transgression,  and  it  occupies 
the  last  portion  of  the  New  Testament  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  revela- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  all  events,  the  futurs 
designs  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  intimatrH, 
as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  than  human  lore, 
si^ht,  and  by  consequence  a  divine  origin.  It 
might  also  have  been  thought  probable,  th^t 
those  prophecies  should  embrace  so  extended  a 
series  of  future  occurrences,  as  to  provide  for 
successive  confirmations  of  the  revelation,  by 
successive  fulfilments  of  the  predictions.  And 
lastly,  it  might  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while 
such  intimations  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  explained  b^  the  actual  event,  they  should 
not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiof  ity  respect, 
ing  future  contingencies ;  such  an  anticipation 
of  events  being  clearly  unsuitable  to  that  kind 
of  moral  government  under  which  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  placed  us. 

It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  the  clia. 
ractcrs  of  those  predictions  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  the  Scripture.  They  point  to  a  continoed 
succession  of  great  occurrences ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral,  with  such  scattered  rays  of  light,  as  to  for. 
nish  few  materials  for  premature  speculation. 
Even  to  the  prophet  himself  the  prospect  is  pro. 
bably  enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  which  while  he 
looks  intently,  seems  for  a  short  space  to  open, 
and  to  present  before  him  certain  grand  objects, 
whose  fleeting  appearances  he  imperfectly  catch- 
es,  but  whose  connexion  with,' or  remoteness 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  suifficient  light  to 
distinguish. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  most  strictl? 
to  prophecies  of  remote  events. — When  nearer 
occurrences  are  foretold,  whether  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  countriea  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  oflen  a  surprising  clearness, 
as  if  in  these  cases,  the  intention  was  to  direct 
conduct  for  the  present,  as  well  as  confirm  faith 
by  the  result  And  in  a  few  important  instanoes, 
even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctly  contem- 
plated, as  to  make  such  predictions  a  permanent, 
and  to  every  candid  reader,  an  irrefragable  evi- 
dence, that  a  volume  so  undeniably  ancient,  and 
yet  so  unequivocally  predictive,  can  be  no  other 
than  divine. 

Of  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  as  most  di- 
rectly interesting,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point 
out  the  following  striking  examples. — The  de- 
nunciation by  Moses  of  what  should  be  the  final 
fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedi- 
ence.*— Isaiah*s  astonishing  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings, death,  and  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer  rf  a  prediction  upon  which  every  kind 
of  sophistry  has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with-  Daniel's  interpreta- 
tion ;t  a  prophecy  which  contains  in  it  an  abso- 
lute demonstration  of  revealed  religion.  Daniel^ 
own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  that  divine 
one  which  should  succeed  them.§  His  amazing 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,||  which,  however 
involved  in  obscurity  as  to  niceties  of  chronolo 
gy,  is  in  clearness  of  prediction  a  standing  mi 
racle ;  its  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the  MesKiah 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  sell 
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evident  as  that  Ciesar  meant  to  record  hit  own 
actions  in  his  Commentaries.  To  these  I  would 
add,  lastly,  that  wonderful  representation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypse/  which,  how- 
ever,  involving  some  obscure  circumstances,  is 
nevertheless  so  luminous  an  instance  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  evasion.  The  extreme 
justness  of  the  statement  respecting  papal  Rome 
must  force  itself  on  every  mind  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets^  and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  eccle- 
siastical history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
events  may  be  reckoned  Jeremiah*s  prediction 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon,t  by  the  king  of  tlie 
Medcs,  on  which  the  history  of  the  event,  as 
given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropedia,  is  the  best 
possible  comment.  The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Tyre  in  Ezekiel,t  in  which  there  is  the  most  re- 
markable detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  com- 
merce that  is  perhaps  to  be  any  where  found. 
But  of  all  such  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given 
in  repeated  parables  and  express  denunciations, 
is  most  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholars 
respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy ;  but  it 
seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
— What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  than 
that  some  present  event  in  which  David  was  in- 
terested, perhaps  his  inauguration,  suggested  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  second  psalm  7  Yet  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  he  describes  a 
dominion  infinitely  beyond  what  can  be  attri- 
buted to  any  earthly  potentate  7  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its 
most  leading  parts,  a  prenguration  of  the  chris- 
tian  dispensation  and  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sons, as  well  as  events,  being  typical  of  wha^ 
was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit  could  not  easily 
contemplate  the  type  without  being  carried  for- 
ward  to  its  completion.  And,  therefore,  in  al- 
most every  case  of  the  kind  the  more  remote  ob- 
ject draws  the  attention  of  the  prophet  as  if  in- 
sensibly, from  the  nearer, — the  greatness  of  the 
one  naturally  eclipsing  the  comparative  Itttle- 
neas  of  the  other.  This  occurs  in  such  a  num- 
ber of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent characters  of  prophecy. 

We  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  observing 
Oil  that  over-ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
bo  translated  into  the  Greek  langusge,  before 
the  original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which 
means,  not  only  a  most  important  preparation 
was  made  for  the  fuller  manifestation  which 
was  to  follow  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures^ 
in  all  important  instances,  was  so  unequivocally 
fixed,  as  to  famish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned 
riiristian  in  after-times,  and  a  means  of  con- 
rpinting  Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  in- 
computable acknowledgments  of  earlier  Jews, 
H  :tter  used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced 

■y  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
(:lu»ice  of  the  Greek  for  the  orifrinal  language 
jfihc  New  Testament,  is  not  leys  worthy  of  at- 

*  Chap.  xvii.  t  Jeremiah  I.  ami  li. 

I  Bzekid  xxri  and  xxvii. 


tention  7  By  that  wise  and  gradooa  arrange, 
ment  every  lineament  and  every  point  of  o« 
divine  religion  has  acquired  an  imperishaUi 
character ;  since  the  learned  have  agreed,  thit 
no  language  is  so  capable  of  ezpreaeing  eveij 
minute  distinction  and  shade  of  thought  tad 
feeling,  or  is  so  incapable  of  ever  becoming  eqoi. 
vocal :  the  works  which  have  been  composed  m 
it,  ensuring  its  being  studied  to  the  end  of  tht 
world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 
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On  ike  abu§e  of  terms. — ErUhunaam. — Supena  i, 
tion. — Zeal  for  religiotiM  opinions  no  proof  tj  .; 
religion.  '^ 

K 

To  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  mniii.  i 
portant  paft  of  a  royal  education.  Names  govera  i' 
the  world.  They  carry  away  opinion,  decide  om  s 
character,  and  determine  practice.  Names,  n 
therefore,  are  of  more  importance  than  we  are  ^ 
aware.  We  are  apt  to  bring  the  quality  dows  n 
to  the  standard  which  the  name  establishes,  and  rj 
our  practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  current  n; 
term  which  we  use  when  we  speak  of  it  « 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an  » 
evil.    To  enumerate  only  a  few  instances.   We  « 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measore  which   u 
gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  assert,  that   r 
in  the  progress  of  that  clamour,  greater  violence   i 
has  seldom  been  offered  to  language  than  in  the   i 
forced  union  of  the  two  terms,  LiStrty  and  Pro-    i 
perty.*    A  conjunction  of  words^  by  men  who    j 
were,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  disjoin  the    i 
things.  If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  est^    i 
blished,  property  would  have  had  an  end,  or  ra>    j 
ther  would  have  been  transferred  to  those,  who^    < 
in  securing   what  they  termed  their  liberty,    , 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that  pro* 
perty,  in  the  pretended  defence  of  which  the  ooU 
cry  was  made.     At  a  more  recent  period,  the 
term  equality  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
property.    The  word  was  altered,  but  the  prin- 
ciple retained.    And,  as  the  preceding  clamour 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plausible  cover  for  makinf 
property  change  hands,  so  it  has  of  late  beea 
tacked  to  equality,  with  a  view  to  make  powei 
change  hands.    Thus,  terms  the  most  popular 
and  imposing,  have  been  uniformly  used  as  the 
watch-words  of  tumult,  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially  their 
unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  limited  to 
the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  those  persons  of  a  better  cast,  who 
are  strenuous  in  counteracting  the  evils  them- 
selves, would  never  naturalize  any  terms  which 
convey  revolutionary  ideas.  In  England,  at  least, 
let  us  have  no  civic  honours,  no  organizatum  of 
plans. 

There  are  perhaps  few  words  which  tlje  reign- 
ing practice  has  more  warped  from  its  legiti- 
mate meaning  and  ancient  usage  than  the  term 
proud.  Let  us  try  whether  JohnRon^s  definition 
sanctions  the  adopted  use. — *  Proud,'  says  that 
accurate  philologist,  *  means,  elated--~haughty^' 
daring — presumptuous — ostentatious*  dtc  && 
I  *  By  Wilkea.  and  his  flutioo 
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'M  do  we  not  cootinaillT  hear,  Dot  marely  the 
iBTuliit  and  the  pampUelser,  but  the  legiali 
V  aniJ  tbe  oraLor,  Hgt*  irba  give  law,  not  t 
bt  laed  odIV)  but  to  the  luguige,  niing  the 
nm  eiclnUTelj,  in  ao  hoaourable 
jarsproadti  . 

Inatead  of  tbe  faearl-ralt 
Itlbloda  for  a  delirsraiice  oraTieloij,  we  hear 
f '  a  pnHid  daj,'  '  a  proud  eircamatinca,* — <  a 
nod  Etant,'  thua  railing  to  the  difraity  of  vir- 
ile a  term  to  which  kxicagraphcre  and  moial- 
U  bare  annexed  an  odious,  and  diTinea  an  un. 
triMiau  senae.  If  pride  be  thua  enrolled  in 
btlial  of  rlrtnea,  mnit  not  hnmilitr  by  a  nitU' 
tl  coiueqaBnce  be  tamed  over  to  the  catalogue 
Tncea?  If  pride  wia  made  for  man,  hat  not 
»  Bible  aanrled  a  falaehood  7 
Id  the  age  which  ncceeded  to  the  relorma. 
m, '  bolinen*  and  '  practical  piety'  were  the 
rma  employed  by  dirinei  when  Ihsy  would  in- 
loate  tbal  condoct  which  i>  enitabia  to  Chria- 
aa.  The  rery  wordj  conTeyed  a  wileinnily  to 
1  mind,  calculated  to  aaaiit  la  r&iiing  it  to  the 
Mcribed  atandard.  But  tboie  very  term*  be- 
f  imhappity  need,  during  the  oauipttion,  ai 
lake  to  eoter  the  wont  purpoaei,  became,  un- 
r  Charlea,  apithata  of  ridicule  and  reproach  ; 
d  were  rappoaed  to  imply  hypocriiy  and  falae 
itSDce.  And  when,  in  a  lubaequent  period, 
eaney  reaumed  her  reign,  and  virtue  wai 
mtananeed,  and  religion  re>pecled  :  yet  mere 
Domm  waa  too  often  aubctilated  lor  religious 
argj,  nor  wia  there  auch  a  general  luperiority 
tM  dread  of  eenaare,  as  wu  lufficient  to  re- 
ire  tbe  nae  of  terma,  which  hypocriiy  had 
need,  and  lioenlioaineai  derided.* 
Iikdifierence  in  aome  aaaumed  the  namo  of 
adaration,  and  zeal  in  othera  grew  cool,  or  was 
hamed  to  appear  warm.  The  standard  oflan- 
nge  waa  either  let  down  to  accommodate  it- ' 
If  to  tbe  standard  of  practice,  or  piety  itself 
IS  taken  aome  notes  lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
1  phraaeology.  Thus,  morality,  fur  ' 
' '  1i  herelolbre,  had  only  been  used  . 


7  propel 


«  right  conduct,  now  begi 
I  into  tbe  eiclusire  term.  The  term  itself  is 
est  DnerceptioDable.  Would  Ihitall  whoadopt 
,  acted  Dp  to  the  rectitude  which  it  implio  I 
it,  partly  from  its  haiing  been  antecedently 
wd  to  eipreaa  the  pagan  (irtuei ;  partly  from 
I  baling  been  set  up  by  modern  philniopheri, 
loppoeed  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  Christianity, 
■d  eooaaqaontlj  conierted  by  them  into  an  in- 
nanent  for  decrying  religion  ;  and  partly  bo- 
Loae  many  who  profess  to  write  theories  of 


In  bi|tiili  hjiuny,  n 


d.  ihai  at  BO  pn'od.  per- 


■';S3 


aadariuUie  ilioil  reip  of 

■  lu  eliiciuar  ioflnencei  tlirou|b  eoeiet]'.    Upgn  ihii 
t  ittpea  ibmnhli  WWB  flied ;  to  Ihli  ber  mon  anl  - 

nia.    A  eplril  of  pion*  ■irtifit)'  icrMd  iuelf  boifa 
roagb  clergy  and  lailf.    Ralrfiooi  nien  took  tttati 


imonly  see  it  employed,  aot  in 
■n  own  oininci  and  limited  meaning,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  la  a  snbslitute  fiir  that  compre. 
heniife  principle  of  elevated,  yet  rational  piety, 
which  forms  it  once  the  vitiU  spring  ind  esRBD- 
tia]  characteristic  of  Christian  conduct. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  apprise  those  whose 
minds  we  ire  farming,  that  when  they  w'  ' 


lof  in 


pnrtance  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  him  n 

fives  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
nowledge  of  him  of  whom  the  character  is 
given.  To  eiemplify  this  remark  by  the  term 
enthusiaani.  While  the  wise  and  tamperata 
Christian  depreoatea  enthujiasm  as  highly  per. 
nicious,  even  when  he  hopes  it  may  be  nonesl — 
justly  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  unsound, 
or  at  least,  an  over  eager  and  weak  mind— the 
irreligiooa  man,  who  hate*  piety,  when  he  fan- 
he  only  bates  fanaticism,  applies  the  term 


II  greater 


I  far  from  remarkable  fbr 
ious  irdora,  may  incur  the  itigma  of  eothu- 
loam,  when  be  happens  to  come  under  the  cen. 
lire  of  one  who  piques  himself  oi 

itiludeof  aentimenL    Thus,  he  who  p 

1  believe  in  '  tlie  only  begotten  Son  of  God  aa 
I  glory  equal  with  the  Father,'  will  be  deemed 
n  enlhosiast  by  him  who  embraces  the  chilling 
Dctrinea  of  Socinus.  And  we  have  heard,  aa 
"it  were  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
laopher  of  the  highest  claas,  accounting  bia 
'ieiid  un  pes  fatiaiiqut,  merely  because  the  lat- 
!r  had  some  lUMpUioa  that  there  waa  aGod. 
n  fact  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm,  what  baa 
een  said  on  another  occaaion  : 
Ask  wben'i  lbs  Nonh— Al  Tork  -Ii>  an  the  TweMI. 


But  it  may  be  asked,  hoj  religious  enthusiaani, 
ancT  all,  no  dsGnite  meaning?  or  are  religion 
ind  freniy  rtaUy  so  nearly  allied,  that  ao  clearly 
liitinctive  line  can  be  drawn  between  tbemT 

that '  ontbusiaim  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion, 
that  superiUlinn  is  the  eicess,  not  only  of 
devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general.'  A  slrann 
definitioQ  !  For  what  ii  devotion ;  and  what  la 
iligion,  if  we  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  them 
ithout  hatarding  oor  rationality,  which,  how- 
rer,  most  be  the  case,  if  this  definition  were 
iccnrale  T  For  if  the  eioaai  of  devotion  were 
Bnthusiaim,  and  the  eioose  of  religion  were  au- 
paratition,  it  would  follow,  that  to  advance  in 
cither  would  be  to  approximate  to  lanalieism. 
Of  course,  he  wbo  wished  to  retain  his  mental 
sanity,  must  listen  with  caution  to  tlio  apoalolie 
precept,  of  grorring  in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Addison,  may 
we  not  justly  question  whether  there  cio  be  such 
a  thing  OS  an  eiceis  of  either  devotion  or  reli> 
gion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  T  We 
never  sarionily  suppose  that  any  one  can  be  too 
wise,  too  pure,  or  loo  benevolent.  If  at  any  time 
we  uaa  a  lanj^usge  of  this  apparent  import,  «c 
always  conceive  the  idea  of  some  spurioui<  inter, 
mirlure.  or  iojudicioui  mode  of  exercise.     Ba" 


M 
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when  we  oonfine  oar  Uioii|rht«  to  the  principle 
iteelf^  we  do  not  apprehend  thet  we  can  booome 
loo  predominent, — to  be  too  virtuoat,  being  jost 
44  inoonceirable  as  to  be  too  happy. 

Now  if  this  he  true  of  any  single  virtne,  roost 
It  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  virtue  f — What  is  religion,  or 
devotion  (for  when  we  speak  of  either,-  as  a 
principle,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  synooyme  of  the  other) 
but  the  *  BO  loving  what  God  has  commanded, 
and  desiring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that, 
among  the  sundry  and  maniluld  changes  of  the 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  round  ?*  Now  can 
there  be  excess  in  this?  We  may  doubtless 
miiundentand  God's  commands,  and  mi9eoii- 
sirue  his  promises,  and,  in  either  way,  instead 
of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of 
heart,  become  the  victims  of  restless  perturbs- 
lion.  But  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  apprehen- 
sion,  can  there  be  any  excess  in  our  love  7  What 
does  God  command  1  Every  thing  that  tends  to 
/ur  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as  eternal 
well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  too  deep  love  for 
the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence?  But  what  does 
6i>d  promi$€?  Guidance,  protection,  all  neces- 
ury  aids  and  influences  here ;  and  hereafter, 

*  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right  hand 
for  evermore.*  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be 
too  cordially  desired  ?  Amid 

The  bearUclM  and  ihe  Umuaiid  natvral  ibocks 
Whkii  Aesh  it  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too  cheer- 
ing, or  our  power  of  rising  above  the  calamities 
of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too  effectual  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  as  excess  in  re- 
ligion. And  doubtless  the  answer  of  every 
serious  and  reflecting  mind  must  be,  that  in 

*  pure  and  undefiled  religion,*  in  *  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  the  idea  of 
exeesB  b  as  inconrroons  and  inadmissible,  as 
that  of  a  happy  life  being  too  long,  or  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  being  less  desirable  because  they 
•re  eternal 

But  if,  instead  of  eoltivating  and  advancing 
ill  this  love  of  God  and  man, — instead  of  loving 
what  God  has  really  commanded,  and  desiring 
wiia'  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his  holy  word, 
— this  word  be  neglected,  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  substituted 
in  its  room,  then  the  person  becomes  in  the 
strictest  and  truest  sense,  a  fanatic ;  and  as  his 
natural  temperament  may  happen  to  be  san- 
guine or  saturnine,  he  rises  into  imaginary  rap. 
tures  or  sinks  down  into  torturing  apprehen- 
sions,  and  slavish  self-inflictions. 

Here  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  It  is  not  ejrcfss  of  devotion  which 
constitutes  the  one,  nor  excess  of  religion  in 
eeneral  which  leads  to  the  other.  But  lK>th  are 
i^if  consequence  of  a  ndieal  mUeoneeption  of 
~trli;;ion.  Each  alike  implies  a  compound  of 
i^iior.iiioe  and  pasMon ;  and  as  the  person  is 
disposed  to  hope  or  fbar,  he  beco  net  enihnsias-  I 
tieal  oo  the  one  hand,  or  sup-*r<titio<ia  on  the  | 


other  He  in  whom  /ear  predominates,  bhI 
naturally  mistakes  nAmi  Chd  emmtmmmdt^  ui 
instead  of  taking  that  law  tn  his  rale,  *  whoa 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voies  tb 
harmony  of  the  world,**  in  a  moet  nnhapM 
manner,  becomes  a  law  onto  himself,  molttp^. 
ing  observances,  which  hsve  nothing  to  reeoo. 
mend  them,  but  their  irksoroeness  or  aoceeik> 
ness ;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  pro|Mtiats  kii 
Maker  were  by  tormenting  himself  He,1bo  tin 
contrary,  in  whom  the  ktfefal  passions  are  prs. 
valent,  no  less  naturally  misoonreires  what 
Ood  hot  pnmtBed  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
prospect,  or  persuades  himself  into  the  imsfi. 
nary  possession,  of  extraordinsry  infloenesi 
and  supernatural  communications.  Both,  it  if 
evident,  mean  to  pursue  religion,  but  neitliei 
has  sufficient  judgment  to  ascertain  its  real 
nature.  Perhaps,  in  general,  some  mental  mor. 
bidness  is  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  of  the 
depressive  kind,  disposes  to  the  saperstitiooi 
view  of  religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevatisf 
kind,  to  the  enthnsiasticaL 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptnres,  b 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  al 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are  har- 
moniously blended.  He,  therefore,  who  stodia 
the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his  idea*  ao^ 
sentiments  of  religion,  takes  the  best  method  lo 
escape  both  enthusiasm  and  superstition.  Evea 
infidelity  is  no  security  against  either.  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  ror  an  intelligent  vo 
tary  of  scriptural  Christisnit?  to  be  in  any  re* 
spect  fanatical.  True  fanatics,  therefore,  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  so  fkr  u 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  particular  pur- 
pose. The  Romish  church,  for  example,  be> 
came  neglij^nt  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro. 
portion  as  it  became  superstitioos.  And  every 
striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inqoired  iota, 
will  be  found  to  exemptifjr  the  same  dereliction. 
In  a  word,  Christianity  b  eternal  truth,  wai 
they  who  soar  ahooe  truth,  as  well  as  they  whs 
sink  below  it,  equally  overlook  the  standard  bj 
which  rational  action  is  to  be  regulated :  where- 
as  to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  b  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes,  and  escape,  not  only  the  lendeiunr  to- 
ward pemicioas  excess,  but  any  danger  or  fall. 
in£  into  it 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defini- 
tions, we  should  not  only  call  the  disorderly 
religionist  an  enthnsbst ;  we  should  abo  feel, 
that  if  irrational  confidence,  nnfbonded  exper- 
tations,  and  assumptions  withoat  a  basis,  be 
enthusiasm,  then  b  the  term  most  justly  appli- 
cable to  the  mere  worldly  moralist  For  does 
not  he  wildly  assume  eflbcts  to  be  produced 
without  their  proper  means,  who  looks  for  vir- 
tue without  piety,  for  happiness  without  holi- 
ness ;  for  reformation  without  repentance ;  fbi 
repentance  without  divine  assistance ;  lor  divine 
assistance  without  prayer ;  and  for  aoceptanes 
with  God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whoa 
God  has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  prieet  t 

But,  whib  accuracy  of  definition  is  thos  re 
commended,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
b  need  on  all  sides  ofexercisine  a  csndid  jodg- 
ment     Let  not  the  conscientioiih  Chriniian 


•  Hoolnr'B  EeeV«iaaCical  Potity.  eondiwioa  rS  tin 
flmbook. 
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Met,  that  the  adTocate  lor  morality  intends  by 
;he  term  to  depreciate  ralif  ion,  onlera  it  appear 
that  he  makea  morality  the  root  as  well  as  the 
voduce  of  goodness. — ^Nor  let  the  moralist, 
vhose  afTectione  are  less  lively,  and  whose  views 
m  less  elevated,  deem  the  religrious  man  a 
hnatic.  beoaose  he  sometimes  adopts  the  Ian. 
pnge  of  Scriptore  to  express  feelings  to  which 
wman  terms  are  not  always  adequate.  We 
—an  not  to  justify,  bat  to  condemn,  as  a  gross 
Mbd  of  rood  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
ilifance,that  ill-oonditioned  phraseology,  which, 
1^  dUfigaring  the  comeliness  of  piety,  lessens  its 
lifnity,  and  injures  its  interests.  Doubtless, 
t  good  nnderstandini;  cannot  be  more  usefully 
mrcised,  nor  can  the  effects  of  mental  cultiva- 
ioo  be  better  shown,  than  in  bringing  every 
lid  of  a  soand  judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a 
Borrect  style  into  the  service  of  that  divine  re- 
ligion, which  dfies  not  more  contain  all  that  is 
jost  and  pure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is 
'lovely,  and  of  good  report* 

The  too  fVequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  mo- 
derslton,  eanaeur,  loleratien^  SfC,  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  whose  high  statbn  pre. 
vents  their  communication  with  the  world  at 
large.  It  should  be  explained,  that  moderation, 
ia  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Chris. 
tianity. — ^That  candour  in  the  same  school  of 
philoKwy,  denotes  a  latitadinarian  indifference, 
M  to  Uie  comparative  merits  of  all  religious 
systems^ — That  toleration  signifies  such  a  low 
idea  of  the  value  of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps 
such  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a 
man  careless,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
trampled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated. — A 
toleration  off  very  creed  generally  ends  in  an 
indifference  to  a//,  if  it  does  not  originally 
spring  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble 
term  rational,  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
trve  religion,  u  frequently  used  to  strip  Chris- 
tianity  of  her  highest  attributes  and  her  sub. 
fimest  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  rational, 
divine  influences  must  be  excluded.  Or,  as  if 
it  were  either  suitable  to  our  necessities,  or 
worthy  o€  God,  that  when  he  was  giving  *  his 
word  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths,'  he  should  make 
that  light  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine,  instead  of 
4ccompanying  it  with  such  a  vital  warmth,  as 
-light  invigorate  our  hearts,  as  well  as  direct 
oar  footsteps. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  to 
become  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry  VIII. 
or  *  a  royal  doctor,*  like  the  first  James  ;  yet  he 
should  possess  so  much  information,  as  to  he 
MMbled  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment  between 
eoBtendinr  parties,  and  to  know  the  existing 
stele  of  religion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  de. 
feet  the  artifices  of  men  of  loose  principles,  he 
ifcenli  bo  apprised,  that  the  profane  and  the 
pious  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the 
earelessness  of  the  irreligious  gives  him  an  ap- 
parent air  of  good  humour,  and  his  levity  the 
semblance  of  wit  and  gayety ;  while  his  Chris- 
tian adversary  ven tores  not  to  risk  his  soul  for 
a  bon-mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  topics  which 
eoocern  his  eternal  interests. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  hund,  to 
sboir  thai  it  is  very  poeeible  to  be  xeslous  for 


religious  opinions,  without  possessing  any  re- 
ligion ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  zeal  has  been 
even  found  compitable  with  the  most  flagitious 
morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  presented  numberless  ex. 
amples  of  men,  whose  lives  were  a  tissue  of 
vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  named,  who 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  fight  in  defence  of 
a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a  conse 
crated  vase,  or  a  gifl  devoted  to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religious  opinions,  without  being  religious,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers 
of  Pagan  or  Pepel  Rome;  nor, need  wo  select 
our  instances  from  the  disciples  of  Dominic ; 
nor  from  such  monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici ; 
nor  from  such  sanguinarv  bi^ts  as  the  narrow, 
souled  Mary,  nor  the  dark-mmded  Philip.  Ex-  ^ 
amples  from  persons  less  abhorrent  from  hu- 
man  feelings,  more  mixod  characters,  the  dark 
shades  of  whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
strokes,  and  whose  vices  are  mitigated  with 
softer  qualities,  may  be  more  proper^  consider- 
ed, as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stsnd. 
ard  of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re 
ligious  opinions  and  observances,  and  yet  be  so 
defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both  person, 
ally  and  politically  profligate,  is  exemplified  in 
our  second  James,  who  renounced  three  king, 
doms  for  his  religion,  yet  neither  scrupled  to 
live  in  the  habitual  violence  of  the  seventh  com. 
mandment,  nor  to  employ  the  inhuman  JefTeries 
as  his  chancellor. 

Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy :  so  all 
religion  was  called  except  that  of  the  Jcsuili. 
His  activity  proceeded  from  no  love  of  piety, 
but  from  a  desire  to  make  his  way  at  court, 
where  zeal,  just  then,  happened  to  be  the  fash, 
ion.  His  religious  activity  however,  neitiier 
prevented,  nor  cured,  the  notorious  licentious, 
ness  of  his  moral  conduct*  The  king,  his 
master,  fancied,  that  to  punish  JanseniHin,  wa& 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion  ;  but  to  pcrKccuie 
protestantism,  he  conceived  to  be  the  consum 
motion  of  piety.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  tn 
see  him,  afler  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally  ftiltic 
and  nauseous  compliments  of  his  clergy,  for 
having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase,  without 
violent  handi  made  tke  whole  Kingdom  of  one 
opinion^  and  united  all  hi»  sulneete  to  the  faith  of 
Rome .'  Iniquitous  flattery,  when  Fuua  miluons 
of  those  subjects  were  either  groaning  under 
torture,  or  flving  into  exile ;  turning  inndels,  if 
they  resolved  to  retain  their  property ;  or  chain- 
ed to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science to  their  fortune ! 

As  the  afflicted  Hugonott  were  not  perinittid 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his  hi  nniy 
agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the  tornired 
protestants  to  bo   mischievous  heretics.     But, 

*  It  was  s  fkct  well  known  at  thecoart  of  Verjtnilk* 
that  madame  de  Montespan.  durinf  the  lonir  pirnod  ia 
which  she  continued  the  fkvourite  rai«tre«f  of  the  king, 
by  whom  phe  had  seven  children.)  was  so  Ptrict  in  hei 
rHiffioiiB  obeervancM.  that,  lest  the  ihouM  violate  the 
auntoritv  of  f  i«rint.  h^r  bread,  during  Lent,  wa#  r.OB 
pla*itly  lett'ghe  I. 
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though  the  kingdom  wai,  in  many  parts,  nearly 
depopulated  by  exile  and  execationi,  the  iword, 
as  UBual,  made  not  one  proselyte.  The  subjects 
were  tortured,  but  they  were  not  converted. 
The  rack  is  a  bad  rhetorician.  The  galUes  may 
harrass  the  body,  but  do  not  convince  the  under- 
standing,  nor  enforce  articles  of  faith.* 

Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities,  Louis, 
OA  a  French  memorialist  observes,  was  not 
ashamed  to  hear,  what  Boileau  was  not  ashamed 
to  sing, 

L'Univen  soos  too  regne  a>t-il  des  Mallieureaz  ? 

Colbert,  who  was  a  wise  man,  might  have  taught 
his  royal  master,  that  in  this  persecution  there 
was  as  little  policy  as  piety,  and  that  he  was  not 
only  injuring  his  conscience,  but  his  country. 
By  banishing  so  many  useful  subjects,  he  impo- 
verished the  state  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing 
it  of  the  ingenuity,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
labours  of  such  multitudes,  but  by  transferring 
to  hostile  countries  all  the  industry  and  talents 
which  he  was  driving  from  his  own.  If  the 
treachery  of  detaining  the  protestants  under 
false  promises,  which  were  immediately  violated, 
is  to  be  charged  on  Louvois,  the  crime  of  blindly 
confiding  in  such  a  minister  is  to  be  charged  on 
the  king. 

How  little  had  this  monarch  profited,  by  the 
example  given,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Louis  XI  I.  When  some  of  the  pious  Waldenses, 
while  they  were  improving  his  barren  land  in 
Provence  by  their  virtuous  industry,  had  been 
grievously  persecuted,  through  false  representa- 
tions; that  prudent  prince  commanded  the  strict- 
est inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character ; 
the  result  was,  that  he  was  so  perfectlv  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  had  the 
magnanimity  to  declare,  that  *  they  were  better 
men  than  himself  and  hb  catholic  subjects.* 

Happy  had  it  been  for  himself  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  instituted 
the  same  inquiries!  Happy,  if  in  the  meridian 
of  hi^  power  he  had  studied  the  character  of 
mankind  to  as  good  purpose,  as  he  afterwards, 
in  his  monastic  retreat,  studied  the  mechanism 
of  watches  !  Astonished  to  find,  that  after  the 
closest  application,  he  never  could  bring  any  two 
to  go  just  alike,  he  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
pains  in  the  fruitless  attempt  of  bringing  man- 
kind  to  an  exact  uniformity  in  their  religious 
opinions.  But,  the  discovery  was  made  too  late ; 
he  ended  where  he  should  have  begun. 


HAP.  XXXV. 

7%«  Reformation. 

In  order  to  increase  the  royal  pupiPs  reverence 
tl)r  Christianity,  before  she  is  herself  able  to  ap- 

*  Lnuroii  and  his  master  woald  have  done  wisely  to 
have  arfopted  the  opinion  of  those  two  freat  minitters  of 
Henry  IV.  who,  when  preaeed  to  periecute,  replied  that 
thpy  tbouirht  *  it  better  to  have  a  peace  which  bad  two 
reliriont.  than  a  war  which  hai^  none.' 


preciate  its  value,  she  should  be  taught,  that  it 
did  not  steal  into  the  world  in  the  days  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  when  the  spirit  of  inqoirj 
was  asleep;  but  appeared  in  the  most  enlightened 
period  of  the  Roman  empire.    That  its  light 
dawned,  not  on  the  remoter  regionaof  the  earth, 
but  on  a  province  of  that  empire,  whose  peculiar 
manners  had  already  attracted  much  notice,  and 
whose  local  situation  placed  it  jwrticuUrlv  with- 
in  the  view  of  surrounding  nations.     Whereu 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  eorruptioos  of 
popery,  which  started  up  almost  together,  arose 
when  the  spirit  of  investigation,  learning,  and 
philosophy,  had  ceased  to  exert  itself.    That, 
during  those  dark  ages,  both  Christianity  and 
human  learning  were  nearly  extinguished ;  and 
that,  as  both  had  sunk  together,  so  both  togetbsr 
awoke  from  their  long  slumber.    The  restora 
tion  of  letters  was  the  restoration  of  leligion  al 
so ;  the  free  access  to  the  ancient  authors  being 
one  grand  instrument  of  the  revival  of  pore 
Christianity. 

The  learning  which  existed  in  the  church  an- 
tecedently to  the  Reformation,  was  limited  to 
very  few,  and  was  in  the  general,  but  meagre 
and  superficial ;  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
confined,  formed  an  effectual  obstacle  ta 


was 


substantial  improvement    Instead  of  being  em 
ployed  in  investigating  the  evidences  of  Chris, 
tianity,  or  in  elucidating  the  analogy  of  Christian 
principles,  with  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  moral  world,  it  was  presBsd 
into  the  service  of  what  was  called  school  divi- 
nity ;  a  system,  which  perhaps  had  providen. 
tially  been  not  without  its  uses  at  a  previoos 
period,  especially  when  under  the  discretion  of 
a  sound  and  upright  mind,  as  having  served 
both  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect  of  a  ruder 
age.    Study  and  industry,  however  they  may  be 
misapplied,  are  always  good  in  themselves ;  and 
almost  any  state  is  better  than  hopeless  inanity. 
These  schoolmen  perhaps  sustained  the  caoss 
of  Religion,  when  she  might  utterly  have  sunk, 
though  with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their 
support  effectual,  or  to  produce  solid  practical 
benefit,  either  to  the  church  or  the  people.    Some 
of  the  earlier  scholastic  divines,  though  tedious, 
and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  however,  close  rea. 
soners,.as  well  as  pious  men,  though  they  after* 
wards  sunk  in  rationality,  as  they  increased  in 
quibbling  and  subtlety.    Yet,  derective  as  their 
efforts  were,  they  had  been  useful,  as  they  had 
contributed  to  oppose  infidelity,  and   lo  keep 
alive  some  love  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that 
season  of  drowsy  inactivity.    But,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  beoome 
little  better  than  a  masy  labyrinu  of  trivial,  and 
not  seldom  of  pernicious  sophbtry.    Subtle  dis- 
quisitions, metaphysical  nicetiea,  unintelligible 
obscurities,  and   whimsical  distinctions,  wert 
substituted  in  the  place  of  revealed  truth ;  far 
revealed  truth  was  not  sufficiently  intricals  for 
the  speculations  of  those  puzxling  theologians, 
of  whom  Erasmus  said,  that,  *  they  had  4>ronght 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Chns> 
tian,  that  ordinary  heads  were  not  able  lo  reach 
it* — And,  as  genuine  Christianity  was  not  suffi- 
ciently ingenious  for  these  whimsical  doctonii 
neither  was  it  sufficiently  pliant  and  accemnio- 
dating  to  suit  the  corrupt  state  of  publie 
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Ahnoft  entirely  oTerkwking  the  Scriptures, 
the  flchool-mon  had  built  schemes  and  systems 
90  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  some  of  them 

rioos  ones.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had 
been  resorted  to  for  some  of  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  system  ;  so  that  as  the  author  of  the 
Eiistory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  informs  us,  *  if 
t  had  not  been  for  Aristotle,  the  church  had 
vanted  for  many  articles  of  faith.* 

The  early  reformers  defeated  these  sophisters, 
IT  opposing  to  their  unsubstantial  system,  the 
Main  unadulterated  Bible.  The  very  text  of 
loly  Scripture,  and  the  most  sober,  rational,  and 
timple  deductions  from  thence^  furnishod  the 
rroond  work  of  their  arguments.  And  to  this 
wble  purpose  they  applied  that  sound  learning, 
vhich  Providence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at 
be  necessary  period.  Their  skill  in  the  Greek 
lod  Hebrew  languages  enabled  them  to  road  the 
iriginal  Scriptures,  and  to  give  correct  transla- 
ions  of  them  to  the  public.  And,  in  this  respect, 
her  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  school 
livines,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in 
rhich  their  master  Aristotle  had  written.  It  is 
10  wonder,  if  an  heterogeneous  theology  should 
lave  been  compounded  out  of  such  discordant 
oaterials  as  were  made  up  from  spurious  fa- 
hers,  and  an  ill-understood  pagan  philosopher, 
rhe  works  of  this  great  author,  which,  by  an 
noonsistency  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
nan,  had  not  long  before  been  prohibited  by  a 
lapal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  authority, 
ame,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  considered 
m  little  less  than  canonical ! 

But  thb  attachment  to  sophistry  and  jargon 
ras  far  from  being  the  worst  feature  of  the  pe- 
iod  in  question.    The  generality  of  the  clergy 
rere  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  of  which 
Dstances  are  recorded  scarcely  credible  in  our 
lay  of  general  knowledge.    It  is  difficult  to  say 
roether  the  ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  dis- 
arded  useful  learning,  or  Scripture  truth.    In 
he  pl&o0«  therefore,  01  the  genuine  religion  of 
be  Bible,  they  substituted  Sdse  miracles,  lying 
sgends,  purchased  pardons,  and  preposterous 
enanoee.    A  procedure  which  became  the  more 
opalar,  as  it  introduced  a  religion  which  did 
ot  insist  on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a 
ood  life ;  those  who  had  money  enough,  easily 
rocored  indemnity  for  a  bad  one ;  and  to  the  pro- 
igate  and  the  affluent,  the/nircAose  of  good  works 
as  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the  practice. 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were  no 
lixtores  of  infirmity  in  the  instruments  which 
i^complished  the  great  work  of  the  reformation. 
Iiej  were  fallible  men.    But  it  is  now  evident 
»  everjT  sincere  inquirer,  that  many  of  their 
anaactions,  which  have  been  represented  by 
leir  adversaries  as  corrupt  and  criminal,  onl^ 
[>peared  such  to  those  who  did  not  take  their 
lotives,  and  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
roes,  into  the  account,  or  who  had  an  interest 
1  misrepresenting  them.    Many  of  those  ac- 
xMis,  which,  through    false  colourings  were 
lade  to  appear  unfavourable,  are  now  clearly 
roved  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable ; 
•pecially  when  we  take  the  then  situation  of 
hings,  and  the  flagitious  conduct  of  the  priests 
ind  pontifi  with  whom  tiiey  had  to  deal  into 

^account  _ 
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Mr.  Hume  has  been  among  the  foremost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports  re- 
spccting  them.  He  allows  indeed  the  inflexiUe 
intrepidity  wiik  which  ihey  braved  dangert^  tot- 
tureSf  and  even  death  iteelf.  But  still  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  *  fanatical  and  enraged  re- 
formers.*  And  he  carefully  suggests,  through 
the  course  of  history,  ihhi  fanaticism  is  the  cha- 
racterielic  of  the  protestant  religion.    The  terms 

*  protestant  fanaticism,*  and  *  fanatical  churches, 
he  repeatedly  uses.  He  has  even  the  temerity 
to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible  trsti- 
mony,  that  the  reformers  placed  all  merit  in  a 
mysterious  species  of  faith,  in  inward  vision, 
rapture,  and  ecstacy.*  A  charge,  to  say  nothing 
of  truth  and  candour,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hume's 
good  sense,  and  extensive  means  of  information 
For  there  is  no  fact  better  knoi#i,  than  that 
these  eminently  wise  men  never  pretended  to 
illuminations  and  impulses.  What  they  under, 
took  honestly,  they  conducted  soberly.  They 
pretended  to  no  inspiration ;  they  did  not  even 
pretena  to  introduce  a  neto,  but  only  to  restore 
to  its  primitive  purity  *  the  old  religion.*  They 
respected  government,  practised  and  taught  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the 
liberty  of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made 
free.» 

But  though  in  accomplishing  the  great  work 
of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human  wiAlom, 
were  most  successfully  exercised ;  though  the 
divine  interference  was  not  manifested  by  the 
working  of  miracles,  or  the  gifl  of  supernatural 
endowments :  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this  great 
work  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  wonderful  predispoei- 
tion  of  causes,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but  con- 
stantly progressive  occurrences,  by  which  this 
grand  event  was  brought  about  ?    The  sucees 
sive  as  well  as  contemporary  production  of  sin- 
gular characters,  calculated  to  promote  its  gene^ 
ral  accomplishment,  and  each  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  own  reepecHve  work  !     So  many  tmcon- 
scions  or  unwilling  instruments  made  subservi. 
ent  to  one  great  purpose ! — Friends  and  ene- 
mies, even  Musfulmen  and  popes,  contributing, 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  its  advance- 
ment ! — Mahomet  banishing  learning  from  the 
east,  that  it  might  providentially  find  a  shelter 
in  these  countries,  where  the  new  opinions  were 
to  be  propagated  ! — Several  successive  sovereign 
pontifls,  collecting  books  and '  patronizhig  that 
literature  which  was  so  soon  to  be  directed 
against  their  own  domination  ! — But  above  all, 
the  multiplication  of  contemporary  popes,  weak- 
ening the  reverence  of  the  people,  by  occasioning 
a  schism  in  the  church,  and  exhibiting  its  seve- 
ral heads  wandering  about,  under  the  ludicrous 
circumstance  of  each  claiming  infallibility  for 
himself,  and  denying  it  to  his  competitor  f — In- 
fallibility,  thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in  a 
manner  annihilated. — ^To  these  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances we  may  add  the  infatuation,  or  ra- 

*  See  an  excellent  appendix  to  Mn«beiin*s  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hifftory,  vol.  iv.  paxe  138.  on  the  spirit  of  tho  re 
formers,  and  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Hume,  by  that  truly 
elesant,  candid,  and  accomplished  scholar,  and  raotft 
amiable  man,  the  late  Rev  ur.  Archibald  Macleiae^ 

Ths  Sover  and  \te  \ove  ot  Vmxnaiv  Wu'^ 
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tber  judicial  blindness,  of  the  papal  power :  the 
errors,  even  in  worldly  prudence,  committed  by 
Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable  talents ! — 
The  half  measares  adopted,  at  one  time,  of  inef. 
ficient  violence ;  at  another,  of  ineffisctoal  lenity! 
The  temporary  want  of  sagacity  in  an  eccle- 
siastical  court,  which  was  usually  remarkable 
fo^  political  acuteness! — The  increasing  apti- 
tude of  men*8  minds  to  receiTe  truth,  in  propor. 
tion  as  eyents  occurred  to  mature  it ! — Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion,  &vouring  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  good  letters ;  the  old  doctrines 
becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignorance,  as 
the  new  ones  were  with  that  of  knowledge ! — 
The  preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without 
which  the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been 
of  little  genial  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable! — Some 
able  and  keen-sighted  men,  working  vigorously 
from  a  perception  of  existing  abuses,  who  yet 
wanted  sufficient  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  reli. 
gioos  troth  1 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with 
his  profound  theological  learninfif,  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Churcm,  with  such 
force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that  cause,  which  he 
wanted  the  righteous  courage  systematically  to 
defend  I*  The  unparalleled  zeal,  abilities,  and 
integrity  of  Luther !  His  bold  genius,  and  ad- 
^  venturous  spirit,  not  contenting  itself,  as  the 
*  other  reformers  had  done,  with  attacking  noto- 
rious errors,  and  stigmatising  monstrous  abuses; 
but  sublimely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather 
restoring  the  grpat  fundamentals  of  Christianity! 
While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  taste  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  elegantly  sa- 
tirized the  false  views  of  God  and  religion, 
which  the  Romish  church  entertained,  I«uther*s 
aim  was  to  acquire  true  Scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expose  the  old  religion, 
but  something  nobler  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  new. — It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences; 
it  remained  for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator. — While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  by  pull- 
ing down  the  enormous  massof  corruptions,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer  not  only  re- 
moved  the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derivM  impreg. 
nable  strength,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing 
short  of  the  ardour  of  Luther  coftld  have  main, 
tained  this  great  cause  in  one  stage,  while 
perhaps  the  discreet  temperance  of  Melancthon 
was  necessary  to  its  support  in  another !  The 
tiseful  violence  of  Henry  in  attacking  the  people, 

*  Every  elegant  scholar  must  naturally  be  an  admirer 
of  Kraiimiis.  We  should  be  sorry  to  incur  th**  censure 
of  any  stich  by  re^rettinf.  tbat  ttie  wit  and  indifnation 
of  thix  fine  ftenius  WMnetimes  carried  him  to  freat 
lenfth<i.  Impiety,  doubfleas.  waa  Air  fV-nm  his  heart, 
yet  in  unme  of  his  Colloquies,  when  he  only  professed  to 
attack  llie  errors  of  popery,  relicion  itself  is  wounded  by 
strokes  which  hare  such  a  tendency  to  profaneness,  as 
10  five  pain  to  tbs  sobsr  reader. 


with  a  zeal  as  furious  as  if  he  himself  had  hd 
been  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  that  theJitreeneMt  of  ntan  thaU  tm 
to  hi§  praise  I — The  meek  wisdom  of  Cranmer, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  moderate  the  other- 
wise uncontrolable  temper  of  his  royal  master' 
— The  undaunted  spirit  and  matchless  intrepid- 
ity of  Elizabeth,  which  effectually  struggled  for 
and  finally  established  it !  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  concurring  circumstances,  furnish 
the  most  unclouded  evidence,  to  every  mind  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  divine  AfTTBot  of 
Christianity,  was  also,  though  by  the  agency 
of  human  means  and  instnmients,  the  RBsnroui 
of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

On  the  importance  of  religious  tnsftCacftoiis  ani 
obiervaneet. — They  are  tuited  to  the  notert 
of  CAnsfiant/y,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  man. 

That  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which  the 
French  revolution  has  disembogued  into  society, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably  traced  to 
the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has,  in  a  degiee 
become  fashionable  to  profess  a  belief  in  the 
truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  Chris* 
tianity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  too  natu- 
rally happened,  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  ha- 
bit of  defending  religion,  almost  exclusively,  oo 
political  and  secular  grounds ;  as  if  Christianity 
consisted  merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or 
anarchists.  A  man,  however,  may  be  remofed 
many  stages  from  the  impiety  of  French  infi 
dels,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  religioD. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  entertain- 
ing  a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  religioii, 
have  a  way  of  generalizing  their  ideas,  so  as  tc 
dismiss  the  revelation  from  the  accoontv— Others 
again,  who  in  this  last  respect  agree  with  the 
former  class,  affect  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  low  contracted  notions  of  church n>en  and 
collegians.  These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  prac- 
tised, and  public  order  preserved,  the  motive 
on  which  the  one  is  practised,  and  the  other 
maintained,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many 
there  are,  who,  without  formally  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  large,  in  general,  or  in  the 
abstract — As  if  it  were  at  once  to  exempt  them- 
selves  from  the  trouble  of  religion,  and  to  escape 
the  infamy  of  Atheism,  these  men  affect  to  think 
so  high  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whoee  temple  is 
universal  space,  that  he  needs  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  temples  made  with  hands.  And  for- 
getting that  the  world  which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  create,  he  will  certainly  think  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  he  is 
too  great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  such  petty 
beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listen  to  our 
prayers. — Thst  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  day  of 
one  place  is>more  acceptable  to  him  than  ano- 
ther.— Thst  all  religions  are  equally  pleasing 
to  God,  provided  the  worshipper  be  sincere^— 
That  the  establishment  of  a  public  ministrr  is 
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nrhaps  a  good  expedient  of  political  wisdom, 
far  awing  the  vulgar ;  bat  that  ever j  man  is 
liii  own  priest. — That  all  errors  of  opinion  are 
imioeent ;  and  that  the  Almighty  is  too  just  to 
pnniah  anj  man  for  merely  speculative  tenets. 

Bat,  these  lofty  contemners  of  institutions,  oh- 
•trvances,  days,  ordinances,  and  priests,  evince, 
by  their  very  objections,  that  they  are  not  more 
ignwant  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  ho  has  been 
piBased  to  reveal  himself  in  Scripture,  than  of 
tin  character  of  man,  to  whose  dispositions, 
wants,  desires,  distresses,  infirmities,  and  sins, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  unfolded  in  the 
Gospel,  is  BO  wonderfully  accommodated.    This 
idmirabic  congroity  would  be  of  itself  sufficient, 
were  there  no  other  proof  to  establish  the  divme 
authority  of  our  religion. — Private  prayer,  puU 
lie  worship,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordinances,  are 
ill  of  them  so  admirably  adapted  to  those  sub. 
Umely  mysterious  cravings  of  the  mind,  which 
dktingmsh  man  from  aJl  inferior  animals,  by 
rmdering  him  the  subject  of  hopes  and  fears, 
which  nothing  earthly  can  realize  or  satisfy, 
tint  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  sacred 
institutions  most  bespeak  the  wisdom  or  the 
goodness  of  that  supreme  benefactor,  who  alone 
eoold  have  thus  applied  a  remedy,  because  he 
ikme  could  have  penetrated  the  most  hidden  re. 
eones  of  that  nature  which  required  it    Reli. 
jl^DO,  in  fact,  is  not  more  essential  to  man,  than, 
m  the  present  state  of  things,  those  appoiptments 
•rs  essential  to  religion.     And,  accordingly,  we 
IBS,  that  when  they  are  rejected,  however  its  un. 
profitable  generalities  may  be  professed,  religion 
itself^  practically,  and  iti  detail,  is  renounced. 
Njf  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creatures  so  abound, 
ing  in  moral,  and  so  exposed  to  natural  evil,  by 
mere  metaphysical  distinctions,  or  a  bare  Intel. 
Isetoal  conception  of  divinity.     In  beings  whose 
minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  sus. 
tained,  requires  to  be  substantiated  anH  fixed,  to 
be  realized  and  invigorated.    Conscious  of  our 
Dvn  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for  every  out. 
vard  aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace;  and 
DQBsequently  ought  gladly  to  submit  to  the  con- 
tral  of  habits,  and  the  regularity  of  institutions. 
I^n  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  our  fugi. 
life  and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
lown  by  exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum. 
itanoes.     And  while  the  same  expedients  are  no 
sss  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observances 
if  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote 
ts  spirituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to 
ittract  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  they  are 
0  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of 
bs  enlightened.     While,  therefore,  in  order  to 
fit  rid  of  imaginary  burdens,  and  suspected  pe. 
laHies,  men  are  contending  for  a  philosophical 
eligion,  and  an  imaginary  perfection,  of  which 
he  mind,  while  incorporated  with  matter,  is 
ittle  capable,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  those  salu. 
try  means  and  instruments,  so  admirably  adapt, 
d  to  the  state  of  our  minds,  and  the  constitution 
four  nature.     Means  and  instruments,  which, 
D  a  sober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  he  found 
s  Awfully  sanctioned,  as   they  are  obviously 
Bitable ; — in  a  word,  which  will  be  found,  and 
lis,  when  proved,  pots  an  end  to  the  controver. 
f ,  to  be  the  appointments  of  God  himself. 


The  Almighty  has  most  certainly  declared, 
that  he  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  be 
worshipped  in  churches  7 — We  know  that  all  our 
days  are  his,  and  for  the  use  of  all  we  are  ac- 
countable  to  him.  But,  does  this  invalidate  the 
duty  of  making  Sunday  more  peculiarly  his  7 — 
We  are  commanded  to  *  pray  without  ceasing  ; 
in  every  thing  to  give  thanks ;'  that  is  to  carry 
about  with  us  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  and*  a 
spirit  inclined  to  thankfulness  ;  but  is  this  any 
argument  against  our  enjoining  on  ourselves  cer- 
tain  stated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
fixed  periods  of  more  express  thanksgiving  7  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  results,  in 
fact,  from  an  irreligious  state  of  tne  heart,  how- 
ever gravely  philosophic  reasons  fiir  the  omis- 
sions may  be  assigned  7  Is  it  not  obvious  also, 
that  the  very  recurrence  of  appointed  seasons 
serves  to  stir  up  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
allotted  to  them  7  The  philosopher  may  deride 
this  as  a  mechanical  religion,  which  requires  to 
have  ite  springs  wound  up,  and  stand  in  need  of 
external  impulses  to  set  it  a-going.  But  the 
Christian  feels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  re. 
gulato  his  devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
culate them  by  his  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every 
supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to 
support  him.  These,  therefore,  are  not  helps 
which  superstition  has  devised,  or  fallible  man 
invented.  Infinite  wisdom,  doubtless,  foreseeing 
that  what  was  lefl  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutual  human  will  to  be  observed,  would  pro- 
bably not  be  observed  at  all,  did  not  leave  such 
a  duty  to  such  a  contingency,  but  established 
these  institutions  as  part  of  his  written  word ; 
the  lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law 
by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  he  well  if  these  men  of  large  views 
and  philosophical  conceptions,  would  consider 
if  there  bo  nothing  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  that  religion  toould  have  those  grosser, 
and  more  substantial  parts  and  relations,  which 
we  have  represented  ;  instead  of  being  that  en- 
tirejy  thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.     It  was  reserved  for  a  philosopher 
of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  the  richest  poa. 
sessions  of  the  most  capacious  mind  are  only 
the  well  arranged  and  variegated  ideas  which 
•originally  entered  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  when  employed 
on  those  ideas  of  sensation.     But,  if  material 
bodies  are  the  sources  whence  general  know, 
ledge  is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incor. 
poreal  which  respects  religion  7   If  innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why  are 
our  religions  notions  not  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
ternal objects^ 

Plato,  tlje  purest  of  heatncn  philosophers,  and 
the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their  light  from 
heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in  reducing  his 
theory  to  practice.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  we  possess  certain  readv-fhimed  notions  of 
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every  thing  eMontial  to  moral  happiness ;  and 
that  contemplation  of  the  chief  good,  and  sub- 
jugation of  animal  natare,  were  all  that  was 
necessary  to  moral  perfection.  Is  it  not  then 
most  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture differs  from  the  plan  of  Uie  Grecian  sage, 
just  where  he  himself  diffiers  from  truth  and 
nature,  as  developed  by  their  most  accurate  ob- 
server, the  sagacious  and  venerated  Locke  7 
Man,  according  to  this  profound  reasoner,  de- 
rives the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from  ob- 
jects placed  in  his  view,  which  strike  upon  his 
senses.  Revelation  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  man  impressive  objects.  From  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,  and  still  more  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our 
religion  commences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
GbMt,  after  our  Saviour*s  ascension,  the  period 
in  which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 
we  are  instructed  in  a  great  measure,  by  a 
series  of  faots. — In  the  earlier  period,  especially, 
we  do  not  meet  with  theoretic  descriptions  of 
the  divine  nature ;  but  we  see  the  eternal  Grod 
himself,  as  with  our  mind>  eye,  visibly  mani- 
Testing  himself  to  the  patriarchs,  exemplifying 
his  attributes  to  their  senses,  and  by  interpo- 
sitions the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy,  training  them  to  ap- 
prehend  him ;  in  the  mode  of  all  others  the  most 
accommodated  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
matter  of  fact  religion^  growing  gradually  to  its 
completion;  until  *hx,  who,  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these  last  days  by  his 
Son.* 

And  thus  we  observe  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract 
truths,  but  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  had 
been  transacted  in  their  presence.^*  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  and  we 
behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten  of  the  Father.*  And  again—*  That  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.* 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteristic  of 
Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its  final 
consummation,  it  considers  man  critically  a$  he 
is  ;  and,  that  is,  not  as  he  was  deemed  by  the 
most  enlightened  sages  of  earlier  timets  but  as 
he  has  been  discovered  to  be,  by  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  minds  in  the  world,  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  after  the  christian  era.  To  this,  now 
universallj  acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every 
thing  is  adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and 
what  is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  obser- 
vance relates  to  facts,  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
them.  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of  any 
of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of  scrip, 
tnral  appointment,  would  be  to  sublimate  it 
into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In  common  life 
we  see  the  affections  little  engaged  in  abstract 
f  peculation.  They  then  only  are  moved  when 
tnose  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  moving,  are  aptly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathematical 
truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting  our  affections, 
compared  with  a  tale  of  human  miser^,  or  hu- 
man magnanimity,  even  though  known  to  be 
&bricated  for  oar  amusement  ?— When  Christi- 
viitj  then  is  so  obvioosly,  in  a  i^rMt  meamire. 


a  business  of  the  affections,  that  we  are  Uwd 
only  under  its  influence  when  we  Ume  and  it- 
light  in,  as  well  as  assent  to,  or  reawn  upon  ib 
principles; — shall  we  cavil  at  that  religioo 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  account  of 
those  very  features  of  it,  which,  on  every  groond 
of  philosophy,  and  by  every  proof  of  efficaej, 
were  the  fact  to  be  candidly  investigated,  reo- 
der  it  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  its 
purpose  7 

There  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  intenoi 
evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this,  that  n 
every  principle  which  is  established,  in  every 
lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in  every  ez 
ample  which  it  offers;  there  is  throughool 
one  character  that  invariably  prevails,  which  is, 
the  truest  and  soundest  good  sense.  The  Scrip- 
ture,  while  in  the  main  so  plain  and  simple, 
*that  he  may  run  that  readeth,*  has  accord* 
ingly  been  ever  most  prized  by  ita  profoundest 
and  most  sagacious  readers.  And  the  longer 
and  more  attentively  such  persons  liave  studied 
it,  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  We 
will  not  adduce  cases  from  that  constellation  of 
shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  very 
circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance  its  value, 
their  professional  attachment,  because  the  name 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke  b  sufficient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scm- 
tiny,  that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is  clearly 
opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  really  hostile  to 
right  realon,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  ooaU 
investigate  the  multiform  history  of  individuali 
in  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  indisputable, 
that  a  deep  impression  of  scripture  facts  and 
principles  had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  successful  preservative  against  the  worst 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  world,  but,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly  the  pledge 
of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the  miiui, 
and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  Thus 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  fiiUowiag 
chapter. 


HAP.  xxxvn. 

Of  the  established  church  of  England, 

.  CHEisnjLifrrT  then  only  antwers  its  end,  when 
it  is  established  as  a  paramount  principle  in  the 
heart,  purifying  the  desires  and  intentioiis, 
tranquillizing  the  temper,  enlarging  the  Sec- 
tion, and  regulating  the  conduct  But,  tbongk 
this  alone  be  its  perfect  work,  it  has  subordinate 
operations,  which  are  not  only  valuable  fer 
their  direct  results,  but  seem  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  be  preliminary  to  its  moio  in 
ward  and  spiritual  efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive  is  the  out 
ward  profession  of  Christianity,  and  how  ob 
viously  limited  is  a  consistently  Christian  prae 
tice ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  is  n^ 
torally  that  of  regret    Bat  a  more  oooaiderate 
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fiew  will  ^ve  oe<»rioii  to  other  feelings.  It 
will  be  Men,  that  that  outward  profession'  of 
our  holy  religion,  which  if  lecured  by  an  eitab- 
liihment,  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  a  com- 
naDitj ;  that  the  public  benefits  which  result 
han  it  are  beyond  reckoning,  besides  the  far 
rreater  utility  of  affording  to  each  individual 
iiat  light  of  information,  and  those  means  of 
vUgicos  worship,  which  duly  used,  will  insure 
lb  eternal  salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  vinble  as 
ran  as  an  invitihle  church,  an  instituted,  as 
rdl  as  a  personal  religion,  and  that  the  one 
hoald  embrace  whole  communities,  while  the 
(her  may  extend  to  a  comparative  few,  appears 
io(  only  the  natural  consequence  of  Chrbtianity, 
M  a  religious  profession,  spreading  through  so. 
iaCy,  and  necessarily  transmitted  from  father 
0  ton ;  but  it  seems  also  that  kind  of  arrange- 
nent  which  divine  wisdom  would  sanction,  in 
fdn  to  the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the 
forld. 

Thus  much  would  rational  reflection  dictate 
o  a  view  of  the  case ;  but  we  are  not  left  to 
or  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in  itself  ap- 
MIS  so  probable,  our  ^viour  has  intimated  to 
H  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  several 
if  his  parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
hree  measures  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity 
iperating  in  those  happy  individuals  whose 
Marts  and  lives  are  governed  by  its  influence  7 
UmI  what  a^ain  is  the  mass  of  meal  with  which 
he  leaven  is  blended,  but  the  great  body  of 
nankind,  who,  by  God's  gracious  Providence, 
A?e  been  led  to  assume  the  Christian  profes- 
ioo,  and  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
Hiose  mixed  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
ubsequent  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
s  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 

If^  then,  the  public  profession  of  Christianity 
•  thus  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
risdom:  if^  also,  our  own  daily  experience 
bows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well 
s  obviously  conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiri- 
oal  purposes  of  our  religion  ;  we  must  admit, 
liat  the  establishment  which  evidently  secures 
odi  profession,  is  an  object  of  inestimable  value, 
t  was  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
rbat  was  to  impregnate  the  world,  should  be 
irst  itself  prepared  and  proved.  For  three  cen- 
iries,  therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Chris- 
ianity  to  make  its  way,  by  its  own  mere 
trength,  that  by  its  superiority,  both  to  the 
Unrements  and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to 
U  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
e  soflered  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
enoine  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demonstrat- 
d ;  and  its  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the 
rhole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced,  by  its  restless 
rowth,  in  circumstances  the  most  apparently 
enperate. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  such  instru- 
wnts  alone  were  used  as  might  serve  to  evince 
lore  clearly,  that  the  *  excellency  of  the  power 
ras  of  Gtod,  and  not  of  men.*  But  when  the 
Bason  had  arrived  when  the  intermixture  was 
>  be  extensively  promoted,  then  another  and 
ery  different  agency  was  resorted  to;  when 
M  world  was  to  be'  brought  mto  the  visible 
Snirch,  then  the  powers  of  the  world  received 


that  impulse  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  ever  before, 
*  ministers  of  Grod  for  good.*— Then,  for  the  first 
time,  kings  and  princes  embraced  the  profes- 
sion  of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it  by  laws 
and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better  methods,  on 
the  great  body  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  then  took 
place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  inquire. — *  The  good  which 
is  done  upon  the  earth,  God  doeth  it  himself.' 
And  what  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  greater  than  the  providential 
blessing  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  society  7  If  the  first  gene- 
ration  of  those  nominal  Christians  were  even 
pagans  in  their  hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  to  posterity.  They 
passed  away,  and  their  paganism  passed  away 
with  them :  and  the  light  of  Christianity,  in- 
valuable in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more 
so  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  became  the 
entailed  possession  of  these  European  nations, 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  religious 
establishments.  I^et  those  who  object  to  uom, 
onl^  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events  by 
which  the  Christian  profession  was  made  na- 
tional in  any  country  ;  let  them  also  inquire  the 
fate  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  where 
either  no  such  establishments  took  place,  or 
where  they  were  overthrown  by  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  Lastly,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that 
one  single  effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing, 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing-moUiers,*  of  the 
visible  Church,  the  legal  enforcement  of  the 
ChrUtian  Sabbath^ — and  then  see  on  what 
grounds,  as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest 
citizens,  or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can 
oppose  or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  efiectual 
an  instrument  of  the  best  blessings  which  hu- 
man kind  can  enjoy  7 

If  then  the  national  e§taldi»hment  of  Christi- 
anity, even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  invaluable 
benefits  and  blessine^ ;  what  estimate  ought  to 
be  formed  of  that  ChrittianettaUishment  in  par- 
ticular^  which,  on  the  most  impartial  survey 
of  all  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  will  be  found  the 
most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose  7 

The  established  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
fection,  nor  will  it  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  that  a  visible  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every 
member  of  a  national  institution  should  equal 
in  piety,  certain  individual  Christians ;  nor,  in 
any  point  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as* 
certained,  or  its  just  claims  bo  established,  ex- 
cept it  be  contemplated,  as  a  fixed  institution^ 
existing  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day,  independently  of  the  variations 
and  discordances  of  the  successive  multitudes 
who  adhered  to  it 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it, 
be  compared  with  all  the  other  national  chnrehet 
of  the  reformation,  and,  on  such  a  comparative 
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fiew,  its  tuperiority  will  be  manifest  The 
tmth  is,  oar  charch  occapies  a  kind  of  middle 
place ;  neither  multiplying  ceremonies,  nor  af- 
fecting pompousness  of  public  worship  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  nor  reiecting  all  ceremonies 
and  all  liturgical  solemnity  with  the  charch  of 
Geneva ; — a  temperament  thus  sinfirular,  adopted 
And  adhered  to,  in  times  of  unadranced  lif  ht 
and  much  polemical  dissonance,  amid  jarring 
interests  and  political  intrigues,  conveys  the 
idea  of  something  more  excellent  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  mere  human  wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is  ill.fitted  for  its 
purpose,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  or  imagination.  In  order  to  answer 
its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  its  ordinances ;  and  yet  the 
■obstance  of  these  ordinances  should  be  so  solid 
and  rational,  and  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to 
the  farther  and  still  more  important  parpose  of 
infusing  inward  vital  Christianity.  These  cha- 
racters,  we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Ans^li- 
can  charch,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
Christian  establishment.  She  alone  avoids  all 
extremes.  Though  her  worship  be  wisely  po- 
pular, it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  thooc^h  simple. 
It  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected  pompous  cere- 
monies, but  she  has  not  therefore  adopted  an 
offensive  negligence.  In  laying  aside  all  that 
was  ostentatious,  she  retained  all  that  is  solemn 
and  affecting.  Her  reasonable  service  peculiarly 
exemplifies  the  apostle's  injunction  of  praying 
with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
heart  To  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  di- 
rected while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our 
£Mviour*8  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  applied 
to  another  subject  *  These*  says  he,  (the 
weightier  matters,)  *  ye  ought  to  have  dotUt  and 
not  to  leave  the  others  unthne.* 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion  to 
support  them,  a  different  opinion  might  no  less 
&irly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a  matter  of 
fact  question  be  asked.  Which  of  the  protestant 
establishments  has  best  answered  its  end :  In 
other  words — in  which  of  the  protestant  coun- 
tries  in  Europe,  have  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture  been  most  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
Christian  reliprion  most  generally  respected  7 
If  we  inquire  mto  the  present  circumstances  of 
protestant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  that,  in  one 
class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the  more 
learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  become  Socini. 
ans ;  while,  among  the  clergy  of  the  other,  there 
appears  a  strange  tendency  towards  absolute 
deism  ?  Amongst  the  laity  of  both  churches, 
French  principles,  it  may  be  feared,  have  so 
much  prevailoJ,  as  to  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure their  own  punishment  For  to  what  other 
cause  but  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers,  can  we  ascribe  their  having  so  totally  lost 
the  ardour  and  resolution,  which  once  distiu 
pushed  their  communities  7  Infidelity  takes 
from  the  collective  body  its  only  sore  cement, 
and  from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source 
of  courage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people 
without  thmt  possession  to  be  defended,  in  whic^ 
all  ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  interested ;  and 
•tkes  ftom  the  individual  that  om  principle 


which  alone  can,  at  all  limes,  raise  a  homan  bt 
ing  above  his  natural  weaknesses,  and  make 
him  superior  both  to  pleasure  and  pain.  While 
religion  was  an  object  with  the  people  alluded 
to,  It  inspired  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  higbeit, 
with  a  zeal  to  defend  their  country  against  m 
vaders  who,  if  predominant,  would  have  robbe<! 
them  of  their  religious  liberty.  But  now,  con- 
cern  for  religion  being  too  generally  cooled,  they 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  ease  to  exertioni 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial  tod 
might  deprive  them  of'^that  only  existence  fiu 
which  infidels  can  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  7  Why  are 
not  we  also  overspread  with  pernicious  prind- 
pies  and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity  ? — ^Tbe  Ger- 
mans were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss  once  as  re- 
ligious as  any  of  us ;  bat  bravery  and  religion 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  those  countries  together.  In  Englaiid, 
blessed  be  God  !  things  present  a  very  different 
aspect  We  have  indeed  much  to  lament,  and 
much,  very  much  to  blame ;  but  infidelity  does 
not  triumph,  nor  does  patriotism  decline.  Why 
is  it  thus?  Is  it  not  because  the  temperament 
of  the  English  establishment  has  led  no  ruom 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  be 
cause  its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring  excel- 
lence, which  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 
pressible mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind,  oo- 
impeachable  by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awfhl 
even  to  the  profligate  7 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  admi- 
rable establishment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  su- 
periority of  her  formSf  excellent  as  they  are,  but 
must  extend  the  praise,  where  it  is  so  justly  due, 
to  the  still  more  important  article  of  her  doc- 
trines. For  afUr  all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand 
spring  and  fountain  of  the  good  which  she  has 
produced.  It  is  the  spirituality  of  her  worship, 
— it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scripture,* — it  is  the 
deep  confessions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invo- 
cations of  mercy, — it  is  the  large  enumeration 
of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her  liturgy 
abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calculated  to  give 
the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there  was 
no  arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand,  no  re- 
linquishment of  strict  judgment  on  the  other. 
The  errors  of  the  Romish  church  were  to  be  re- 
jected, but  the  treasures  of  ancient  piety  which 
she  possessed,  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her 
formularies  contained  devotional  compositions, 
not  more  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  than  va^ 
luable  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  being  at 
once  simple  and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  pro- 
found. What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  so- 
ber spirit  of  reformation,  than  to  separate  those 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drossy  accompaniments, — and,  while  these  last 
were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the  pure 
gold  which  remained  into  a  new  form,  fitted  at 
once  to  interest,  and  edify  the  public  mind  7 

*  Of  the  vmai  importanee  of  this  one  circumitanee,  as 
early  proof  wa«  (riven.  *  Cranmer.*  rayii  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  Elemenu  of  Christian  Theolocy. '  found  the 
people  so  improved  by  bearinf  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
as  to  be  hrougbt  to  bear  the  alterations  be  had 
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It  m  worthy  of  obaemtion,  that  m  all  reforms, 
whether  ciTil  or  religiooii  wife  and  good  men 
;»Df»  themselves  to  be  aocb,  by  this  infallible 
sriterion,  that  •narr  MEna  alter  wok  the  sake 
or  ALTERING,  bot  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im- 
^TOfements,  are  conscientiously  careful  to  depart 
w  ivther  from  established  usages,  than  strict 
doty  and  indispensable  necessity  require. 

ustead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma  on 
our  church  service,  that  it  was  collected  from 
breriariee  and  missals,  it  adds  substantially  to 
its  value.  The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety, 
in  all  ages,  being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way 
u  sati^ctory  to  the  judgment,  as  it  is  interest- 
ing  to  the  heart.  In  such  a  procedure,  Chrbtian 
liberty  was  united  with  Christian  sobriety ;  pri- 
mitive  piety  with  honest  policy. — A  whole  com. 
numitj  was  to  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
worship,  and,  therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break 
thair  habits  no  more  than  Christian  purity  de. 
manded.  They  only,  howeyer,  who  actually 
compare  those  of  our  prayers  which  are  selected 
from  Romish  formularies,  with  the  originals, 
ean  form  a  just  idea  with  what  discriminative 
judgment  the  work  was  executed,  and  what  rich 
improvements  are  oflen  introduced  into  the  £n. 
gliah  collects,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sentiment, 
yet,  without  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.  In- 
deed, the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  founders 
of  our  church  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings ;  never  9trenuou$ly 
oontendini;  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that  sum- 
mary  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was  to  be 
the  established  standard,  but  for  such  as  affect- 
ed the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  cha- 
rity. 

How  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and  to  the 
glorious  work  in  which  they  so  successfully  la- 
boured, that  in  'the  very  first  formation  of  the 
English  church,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials  should  be  so  strictly 
exercised,  which  the  brightest  philosophical  lu- 
minary in  his  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  age,  some 
years  afler,  so  strongly  recommended,  and  so 
beautifully  illustrated.  *  We  see  Moses,*  says 
lord  Bacon,  *  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the 
Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  ye  7 
but  orew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  But 
when  he  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  you 
are  brethren,  why  strive  you  7  If  the  point  of 
doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strive  you  7  We 
see  of  the  fundamental  points  Christ  penneth  the 
league  thus :  he  that  is  not  aginet  ue  ie  for  us.** 
But  of  points  not  fundamental  thus, — he  that  i§ 
not  againit  us  is  toith  us. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reformers, 
as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  be 
it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for  matters  of  faith, 
in  which  concern  they  yielded  to  none  of  their 
contemporaries,  they  intermingled  a  charity  in 
which  they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in 
sonsequence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Christian 
'berality,  a  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever 
oeen  the  characteristic  of  genuine  Church  of 
England  divines :  of  those,  I  mean  who  have 
eordially  agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  and 

•  Lord  Bacon  on  tbe  Advancement  of  Learning,  book 


wished  no  deviation  from  their  principles,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  worship ;  desiring  neiUier  to 
add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  bad  established  in  the  public  service ;  nor 
to  be  dogmatical  where  they  had  been  enlarged , 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit :  yet 
ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  prejudices  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant  to  others 
that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in  their  own 
case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value.  Our 
first  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and, 
happily  for  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  far 
less  engaged  in  controversy  than  the  divines  of 
the  continent  Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  also, 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrines. 
Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in  our  Church 
of  England  divines,  became  less  polemical  and 
more  pious  and  practical,  than  tliat  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  txx>k  of  tio- 
milies  was  highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent 
model  which  served  to  give  the  example  of  use- 
ful and  practical  preaching.  In  this  most  im* 
portant  particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  we  may  assign  the  decided 
superiority  to  English  divines,  above  all  those 
of  the  continent,  though  the  latter  may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  dispute  with  them  tlie  palm 
of  eloquence. 

From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  a^e,  our  national  estabhsh- 
ment  has  ever  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  in  foreign  countriesL 
These  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation. 
Their  learning  has  been  respected,  their  wisdom 
has  been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved 
and  honoured,  their  piety  has  been  revered,  by 
all  of  every  protestant  communion  who  were  ca- 
pable of  discerning  and  improving  excellence ; 
nay,  even  in  the  Romish  communion,  they  have 
sometimes  excited  a  degree  of  estimation,  whieh 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  most  in- 
disputable superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish* 
ment  have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustrious  lay- 
men whose  labours  have  contributed  not  less  to 
raise  the  British  name,  than  the  achievements,, 
unexampled  as  they  have  been,  of  our  armies  or 
our  navies.  On  account  of  these  men,  we  have 
been  termed  by  foreigners,  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers; and,  for  the  sake  of  their  writings,  Eng- 
lish has  become  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as, 
what  is  far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned 
language  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Yet,  in  no  wr.tcrs  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key-stone 
of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intellectusi  conscien* 
tiousness,  that  penetrating  pursuit,  not  of  sub- 
tlety,  but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, that  cordiality  as  well  as  sublimity  of 
moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which  have 
procured  for  them,  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  undersUnding,  but  the  tribute  of  the  heart 

And  let  it  bo  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  this  rare  qualification  7  how  it  happen- 
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ed,  thit  in  them,  so  much  more  strikingly  than 
in  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  perhaps  any 
other  nation,  increase  of  knowledge  did  not  ge- 
ncrate  scepticism,  nor  the  consciousness  of  their 
mental  strength  inspire  them  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  their  country  ?     Was  it  not,  that 
that  religion  was  so  mttdified,  as  equally  to  en- 
dear itself  to  the  vivid  sensibility  ot'  youth,  the 
quick  intelligence  of  manhood,  the  matured  re- 
flection of  a^e  and  wisdom  7  That  it  did  not  on 
the  one  hand  conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
sense  of  vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unneces- 
sary adjuncts; — nor  on  the  other  hand  withhold 
from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  without  which.  In 
^  almost  all  instances,  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  refuses  to  perform  its  appropriate 
function  of  conveying  truth  to  the  heart ! — And 
farther,  have  not  the  above  invaluable  effects 
been  owing  to  this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit 
of  christian  tolerance,  which  has  been  described 
as  distinguishing  our  communion  from  eyerj 
other  national  communion  in  the  world,  by  al. 
lowing  to  their   minds  every  just  claim,  has 
taken  the  best  possible  method  of  preventing  in- 
tellectual licentiousness  7  In  fine,  to  what  c^er 
causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  it, 
that  this  country  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
seat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its  researches, 
▼et  modest  in  its  assumptions,  and  temperate  in 
Its  conclusions  ? — Of  literary   knowledge,  not 
only  patiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  explored, 
but  wisely  digested  and  usefully  applied  7 — Of 
religion,  in  its  most  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character  ; — not  the 
dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild  deli- 
rium of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide  of 
reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  peace,  and  the  assurance  of  fu- 
tmre  happiness  ? 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  hither- 
to contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity 
and  profaneness,  have  we  no  reason  to  fear  that 
their  operations  are  growing  less  and  less  pow- 
•rful  7  And  should  we  not  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  the  form  of  our  church  establishment, 
mcom parable  as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest 
the  progress  of  danger,  if  there  should  arise  any 
declension  of  zeal  in  supporting  its  best  inter- 
ests, if  ever  there  should  be  found  any  lack  of 
knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with.  The  charac- 
ter also  of  the  reigning  prince  will  always  have 
a  powerful  effect  either  in  retarding  or  accele- 
rating  the  evil. 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history  and 
civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcating  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made 
by  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if 
there  be  not  a  zeal  among  the  living  for  the  fur- 
therance of  these  objects.  Laws  will  be  mis- 
oonstriied  and  fall  into  oblivion  and  ancient 
maxims  will  be  superseded,  if  the  attention  of 
the  existing  generation  be  not  alive  to  the  subject 

Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
.mth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  esta- 

isl.ment,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no^  nor 

▼en  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellences  we  have 

elighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure  the  mainte- 

sance  of  true  religion,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
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religious  spirit  is  maintained  in  ocr  cJer|nr;  n 
proportion  as  it  is  diffused  among  the  people ;  m 
proportion  aS  it  is  encouraged  from  the  throne. 

If  such  then  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re. 
suits  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  personage  whom 
the  laws  of  England  recognise  as  its  supreme 
head  on  earth !  How  importai/t  m  it,  that  the 
prince,  charged  with  such  unexampled  tmit, 
should  feel  its  weight,  should  understand  its 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitually  imfuened 
with  his  own  unparalleled  responsibility.  To 
misemploy,  in  any  instances,  the  prerogative 
which  this  trust  conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stalu- 
lity,  and  counteract  the  usefulness  of  the  &irest 
and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  visible  fabriei, 
erected  in  this  lower  world !  But  what  an  ac- 
count would  that  prince,  or  that  minister  have 
to  render,  who  should  systematically  debase  this 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberatdj 
consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  kept  high  in  public  opinion,  irifloential 
on  public  morals,  venerable  through  the  meek 
yet  manly  wisdom,  the  unaffected  yet  unble- 
mished purity,  the  energetic  yet  liberal  zeal  of 
its  clergy ; — but,  how  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent  to  the  trivial  and  temporary  interests  of  the 
prevalent  party,  and  the  passing  hour  7 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and  the 
great  indirect  influence  which  this  aflTords  the 
prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast  body  of  prefer- 
ment ;  his  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  ocmscience 
will  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of 
the  chancellor,  whose  church  patronage  is  im- 
mense.  And  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  im- 
portant trust,  the  appointment  of  the  highest  dig 
nitaries,  the  monarch  will  not  forget,  that  his 
responsibility  is  proportion  ably  the  more  awfiil, 
because  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  less  likely 
to  be  controulcd,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwart 
ed,  than  may  of\en  happen  in  the  case  of  hit 
political  servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administratiwi 
of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected as  much,  we  had  almost  said  even  mOTe. 
from  a  female,  than  from  a  monarch  of  the  other 
sex.  The  bishops  chosen  by  those  three  judi- 
cious queens,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Caroline, 
were  generally  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
learning.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  suspected 
of  flattering  cither  the  queen  or  the  bishop  by 
observing,  that  among  the  wisdom  and  abilities 
which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate 
high  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
tue, is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  cannon,  cited  by  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  suggests  to  bishops  on  the  sob 
ject  of  preferment  is  equally  applicable  to  kings 
— //  expressly  forhiddeth  them  to  be  led  by  ku 
man  affection  in  bestowing  the  things  of  GodJ* 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Superinieadence  of  Providence  manifested  ts 
the  local  circumstances  and  in  the  einil  ana 
religious  history  of  England. 

*  Tbe  Ecclesiastical  Politjr. 
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Amowi  the  Tarioiis  nibjecti  on  which  the 
■ind  of  the  royal  pupil  uiould  be  exercised, 
Aere  is  none  raore  appropriate,  than  that  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  most  filly  denominated,  the 
prmideniial  Hiatory  of  England,  That  it  has 
not  hitherto  engaged  attention,  in  any  degree 
•oitable  to  ita  importance,  is  much  more  an 
ipology  for  ita  being,  in  the  present  instance, 
ipeeially  adverted  to.  than  reason  for  its  being 
anylonger  neglected. 

The  marks  of  difine  interference,  in  the  ge. 
Btral  arrangement  of  states  and  empires,  are 
rendered  so  luminous  by  the  rays  which  Scrip- 
tare  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike 
nery  mind  which  is  at  once  attentive  and  can- 
did, with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  But,  while 
dus  indisputable  truth  leads  us  necessarily  to 
infer,  that  a  like  superintendence  to  that  which 
b  over  the  whole,  acts  likewise  respecting  all 
the  separate  parts ;  the  actual  tracing  this  su- 
ptffintendence,  in  the  occurrences  of  particular 
nations,  most,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
enlly  and  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy,  which 
Mb  so  brightly  on  the  central  dome  of  the 
iMnple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  when 
we  turn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  God*s 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly  *  by  their 
own  radient  light,*  as  to  demonstrate  the  hand 
which  fashioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranged 
them.  And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
fbl  nature ;  yet,  when  the  attainments  of  any 
one  particular  nation  become  matter  of  general 
influence,  so  that  what  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of 
asrely  local  labour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
eombination  of  local  circumstances,  becomes 
Gmn  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinsic  excellence 
in  object  to  other  surrounding  countries,  and 
grows  at  length  into  an  universal  benefit ; — in 
soeh  a  distinction,  we  can  hardly  forbear  to 
tnoe  something  so  like  a  consistent  plan  of  ope- 
ratioos  that  the  duty  of  observing  and  acknow- 
ledging it,  seems  incumbent  on  such  communi- 
tiss  as  appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favour- 
ed.  What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the 
whole  civilized  world  derived  from  the  philoeo- 
phixing  turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks !  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  has  been  its 
influence. 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits,  which 
die  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused 
among  the  countries  of  Europe,  most  of  which, 
to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand  that  reared 
them  from  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those 
laws  which  that  hand  transcribed  for  them,  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men*s  cir- 
eamstances,  which  Greece  was  permitted  to 
effect  for  their  minds ! 

But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
difficulty, — the  designation  of  Judea  to  be  the 
beal  source  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
transacted,  and  from  those  transactions,  what  a 
series  of  consequences  have  (bllowed,  and  what 
a  system  of  influences  has  been  derived,  operat- 
ing, and  still  to  operate  on  individuals — commu- 
nities— nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the 
happiest,  or  most  awful,  as  they  are  embraced 
or  rejected ;  and  leading  to  results  not  to  be 
enlculated  even  as  to  this  world, — but  wholly  in- 


oonceivable,  as  to  that  future  world  where  al 
the  deep  purposes  of  Giod  are  to  have  their  per 
feet  consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi- 
dence in  those  great  designs,  which  have  hen- 
tofbre  been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  same  plan  is  not  substantially  pur- 
sued in  his  present  arrangements?  Are  not 
blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  society  7  Bless- 
ings.  yet  in  general  unknown,  and  greater  mea- 
sures of  those  which  are  already  in  part  attain- 
ed  ? — How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  blessing  of  complete  civil  government— of 
such  a  political  system  as  combines  the  apparent 
contrarieties  of  public  security  with  personal 
liberty  !  An  object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legis- 
lators of  earlier  times,  but  regarded  by  them  as 
a  beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  being  realized  ! 
Still  more — How  limited  is  the  attainment  of 
religious  truth  of  welLvoeighed  well-digetted  re- 
ligioue  belief — and  of  weU-conceivedy  weU-regu- 
lated  dimne  worekip  !  Christianity  exists  in  the 
Scripture,  like  virgm  gold  in  the  mine ;  but  how 
few,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  extract  it 
without  loss,  or  to  bring  it  into  public  circula- 
tion without  deplorable  alloy !  How  erroneous, 
in  most  instances,  are  those  modes  and  exercises 
of  it,  which  are  adopted  by  states  and  govern 
ments ;  and  how  seldom  does  it  seem  rightly 
apprehended,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  indi 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  remain 
in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  an  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  dis- 
astrous are  the  consequences  to  individuals  and 
to  society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distingubhed  in  both  these  important  instances 
— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object 
of  universal  admiration ; — in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  moift  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  Christian  world. — If  there  be 
such  a  country,  can  we  help  regarding  its  su- 
periority to  other  countries  as  the  result  of  a 
providential  destination,  as  clear  as  (hat  which 
allotted  philosophy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil 
polity  to  ancient  Rome  ? — And  may  it  not  even 
be  added,  as  really  divine,  thooeh  not  miracu- 
lous, as  that  which  gave  true  religion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  England  be 
the  single  nation  upon  earth, — where  that  check- 
ed and  balanced  pfovernment, — that  tempera- 
ment of  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  popular 
rule,  which  philosophic  statesmer^  in  ancient 
times,  admired  so  much  in  theory,  has  been 
actually  realized— If  it  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  temperament  in  religious  concerns  little  less 
peculiar,  is  not  every  thinking  member  of  such 
a  community  bound  to  acknowledge  with  deep- 
est gratitude,  so  extraordinary  a  distinction? 
And  what  employment  of  thought  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  the  providential  means 
by  which  such  unexampled  benefits  and  bless- 
ings have  been  conferred  upon  our  country  ! 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subiect,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present  It  would  itself  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  volume  rather  than  for  a  few  pages  ;* 

•  The  train  of  tbought  parsaed  in  this  and  tiie  follow* 
ing  chapter,  as  well  as  some  of  the  thoughts  thsnselvss 
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and  to  treat  it  with  justice  would  be  a  task,  to 
which  the  best  informed  and  profbundest  mind 
would  alone  be  competent  A  few  scattered 
observations,  therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pre- 
tend to  offer,  not  however  without  hope,  that 
they  will  excite  to  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
investigation.  We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that 
*  he  who  made  of  one  blood  all  nations,  fixed 
not  only  the  time  before  appointed  (the  epochs 
of  their  rise  and  fall)  but  also  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation.*  The  result  of  this  created 
arrangement,  respecting'  the  frreater  divisions 
of  the  earth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated, 
yet  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Medi- 
terranean  Sea,  have  been  already  noticed.     But, 


quences  in  this  general  plan  than  the  insulated 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  our 
national  circumstances. — If  we  are  at  this  day 
free,  while  so  many  neighbouring  nations  are 
enslaved. — If  we  stand  erect,  while  they  are 
trampled  on — ^let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  to 
any  superiority  in  ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wis- 
dum,  or  strength  ;  but  let  us  also  humbly  and 
gratefully  ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the 
Creator,  which  divided  us  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the 
arms  of  France,  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  we  might  perhaps  have 
been  involved  in  the  same  caUmities.  But  we 
cannot  stop  here.  The  entire  series  of  our  his- 
lory,  as  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  source  ;  and  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  fortune  bears  some  sig. 
nificant  mark  of  our  local  peculiarity.  With- 
out this,  where  would  have  been  our  commer- 
cial opulence  or  our  maritime  power?  If  we 
had  not  been  distinct  as  a  country  we  had  not 
been  distinct  as  a  people.  We  might  have  im- 
bibed the  taints,  been  moulded  by  the  manners, 
and  immersed  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow- 
erful neighbours.  It  was  that  goodness  which 
made  us  an  island,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  national  happiness.  It  was  by  placing  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  that  the  Almighty 
prepared  our  country  for  those  providential 
uses  to  which  it  has  served  and  is  yet  to  serve 
in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  Thus, 
then,  we  behold  ourselves  raised  as  a  nation 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that  very 
circumstance  which  made  our  country  be  re- 
garded, two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a  recep- 
tacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire ! 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
amonj^st  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from  bar- 
barianism  to  high  improvement,  has  not  only 
been  more  regular,  but  more  radical  and  entire, 
as  to  all  the  portions  and  circumstances  of  the 
body  politic,  than  in  any  instance  with  which 
we  aie  acquainted.  Shut  in  from  those  deso- 
latinir  blasts  of  war  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  sweeping  the  continent,  the  culture  of  our 

bcih  hcfft.  and  in  one  or  two  former  passages  may  per. 
baps  be  reeofnized  by  the  Rev.  and  learned  Doctor  Mil- 
ler. laU;  fellow  of  Trinity  Collefe,  Dublin,  as  akin  to 
thos-^  views)  of  providential  bi«tory,  which  he  ha<  ((iven 
in  a  coi]r!«e  of  lectarci  in  that  collei^e.  The  author 
fladly  acknnwle  Ifps  having  received,  ihroufh  a  friend, 
a  few  vahiaMe  hints  from  this  souroe.  of  which  it  is 
tarne«tly  hop.nl  the  public  may  in  due  time  be  put  iii  full 
pusseaaion 


moral  toil  has  been  lees  impeded,  and  the 
which  have  been  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  u 
well  as  matarer  harvests.  We  have  hnd  oor 
vioissitodes-— but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our. 
selves.  They  seem  clearly  providential,  aad 
not  fortuitous ;  since  it  is  certain  that  the  agita^ 
tions  which  we  have  experienced,  and  the  ap. 
parent  calamities  which  we  have  suffered  have 
been,  in  almost  every  instance,  signally  condn- 
cive  to  our  advancement  When '  ESngland  be- 
came poesessed  by  the  Saxons,  she  appeared 
only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  other  European 
countries ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period,  or 
soon  after,  became  the  prey  of  similar  hordes 
of  invaders.    But  a  difference  of  result,  in  our 


nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  conse-  <  particular  instance,  arising  chiefly   from  oor 

insular  situation,  afler  some  time,  preaenti  it 
self  to  us,  as  already  marking  that  happy  des. 
tination  with  which  Providence  intended  to  la^ 
vour  us. 

It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  wbea 
an  army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  pos- 
session of  any  country,  they  formed  their  estab- 
lishment with  a  view  of  self-defence,  much  man 
than  to  civil  improvement  They  knew  net 
how  suddenly  they  might  be  attacked  by  some 
successful  army  of  adventurers ;  and  therefin 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  a  feudal  kingdom  rvsem- 
bles  a  military  establishment,  rather  than  a 
civil  institution.*  *  Such  a  (Solicy,*  adds  tbs 
same  historian,  *  was  well  calculated  for  defenes, 
against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power ;  but 
its  provisions  for  the  interior  order  and  tran- 
quillity  of  society,  was  extremely  defective ;  tbs 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  being  dis- 
cernible in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  form.** 

To  this  *  feudal  system,*  however,  the  newly 
established  potentates  of  the  continent  seem  to 
have  been  impelled  by  necessity;  bat  an  inevi- 
table consequence  was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty, 
which  had  animated  their  followers  in  their 
native  forests,  could  no  longer  be  cherished, 
and  was  of  course  doomed  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist  The  possession  of  the  country  ^Mi^*g 
once  accomplished,  its  tenure  was  comparatively 
secured  by  the  stirrounding  ocean.  Defence 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  danger  was  not 
imminent  Thus  no  new  habit  was  forced  on 
the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  expel  their  ori^nal 
propensities;  and  accordingly  whatever  means 
of  safety  they  might  have  resorted  to  against 
each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of  these 
governments,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  fbor 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  successful  war 
fare  against  invaders,  to  exercise  that  oonsnm 
mate  wisdom,  with  which  his  mind  was  en- 
riched,  in  systematizing  those  Yerj  aboriginal 
principles  of  Saxon  liberty.  A  civU  polity  was 
thus  erected,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the 
most  perfect  scheme  of  government  that  had  yet 
existed,  but  it  also  was  (oTmed  of  such  materiab, 
and  established  on  such  a  solid  foundation,  as 
never  afler  to  be  wholly  demolished ;  ontil  at 
length,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  into  that 
magnificent  fabric,  which,  throug^h   the    ' 
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ing  of  Leaven,  u  at  this  day  the  glory  and  the 
defence  of  our  island. 

In  these  radiments,  theo,  of  the  first  JEInglish 
constitution,  let  us  gratefully  recognize  the  first 
most  striking  indication  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence presiding  over  our  country.  A  genius, 
the  first  of  his  age,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and 
insulated  part  of  Europe, — where  at  first  view, 
it  might  be  thought  his  talents  must  be  destitate 
of  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  But  in  what 
other  European  country  could  his  enlarged 
views  have  been  in  any  adequate  degree  re- 
alized ? — Where  the  feudal  government  was 
established,  such  wise  and  liberal  arrangements 
as  those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded  ; 
at  least  they  could  not  have  been  introduced, 
without  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
essential  characters ;  Alfred*s  system  being  as 
strictly  civil,  as  the  other  was  military.  He 
provided  sufficiently  for  external  safety,  but  it 
was  internal  security  and  tranquility  to  which 
his  exquisite  policy  was  peculiarly  directed. 
And  from  its  correspondence  with  right  reason, 
with  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  so 
rooted  itself  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  out-live 
all  .the  storms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  as  the 
lozig  winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  such  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  exist- 
ed in  that  very  sequestred  spot  should  arise  an 
individual,  so  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to, 
what  appears,  their  allotted  purpose  7  Had  there 
not  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  work,  all 
these  capabilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and 
oar  national  happiness  never  have  been  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  successful  warrior,  a  gracious 
prince,  and  clearly,  as  far  as  the  state  of  men*s 
minds  admitted,  a  friend  to  letters,  and  such 
rade  arts  as  were  then  in  use ;  but  he  would  not 
have  been  venerated,  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand years  as  the  founder  of  the  best  scheme  of 
laws,  and  the  happiest  system  of  government, 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a  correspon- 
dence, then,  of  so  distinguished  an  agent  to  so 
agt  a  sphere  of  action,  and  attended  with  results 
so  permanent,  so  beneficial,  and  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  human  society,  was  surely  far  above 
fortuitous  coincidence.  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  over- 
ruling Providence  7 

It  IS  true,  that  by  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  wise  and  happy  es- 
tablishment  appeared  for  the  time  overwhelmed 
by  a  threefold  tyranny, — regal,  feudal,  and  ec 
elesiastical.  But  this,  on  an  attentive  view, 
will  appear  no  less  to  have  been  over-ruled  for 
good.  To  repress  for  the  purpose  of  excitement, 
and  to  employ  gross  admixtures  in  order  to 
higher  purification,  are  procedures  congruous 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  a  constitution  formed  in  so  dark  an  age, 
and  adapted  to  so  rnde  a  people,  there  could  be 
little  more  than  the  crude  elements  of  such  a 
political  system,  as  more  advanced  times  would 
require.  Yet  had  the  enjoyment  of  those  earlier 
privileges  remained  undisturbed,  nothing  better 


might  have  been  aimed  at !  and  instead  of  that 
progressive  advance,  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed,  our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  have  only 
been  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  had  long  since  da- 
parted.  For  the  prevention  of  such  an  evil, 
numan  fiiresight  could  make  no  provision ;  and 
we  may  now  look  back  with  wonder,  on  the 
wisdom,  as  well  as  efficacy  of  the  process.  The 
original  plan  was  guarded  by  the  same  griicious 
hand,,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen ; — then  it  was  sus- 
pended, that  they  mirht  struggle  to  regain  it ; 
and  by  the  activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and 
more  elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  might 
at  length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  and  political 
happiness,  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  this  im- 
perfect state  of  being. 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  our  na- 
tional  progress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  conclude, 
that  something  more  than  the  improvement  of 
our  political  constitution  was  in  the  design  of 
Providence,  when  the  Norman  dynasty  becam* 
possessed  of  the  throne  7  A  far  more  important 
reformation,  tlian  that  of  human  laws,  or  poli- 
tical systems  was  at  length  to  take  place.  And 
in  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution,  England 
was  intended  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  For 
this,  even  these  preparatory  steps  would  be  ne- 
cessary. And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  such 
steps  from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  7 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  England. 
But  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling 
a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal  patrons  in  the 
state.  *The  consciences  of  men,*  says  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  *were  enslaved  by  sour 
ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power  and 
unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which 
they  lived ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  for 
«the  first  time,  the  whole  farrsgo  of  superstitious 
novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindness  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between 
the  first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest.'* 

Had  these  pernicious  practices  heengraduaUy 
and  iruennldy  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent,  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  combined  with  the  common  ha- 
bits of  the  people.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and 
forcibly  imposed,  in  conjunction  too  with  such 
a  mass  of  political  grievances,  their  almost  ne- 
cessary tendency  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. We  accordingly  find,  that  in  every  ad- 
vance which  was  made  towards  regaining  a  free 
government,  a  conquest  was  gained  over  some 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  political 
tyranny;  than  which,  what  more  effiactual  course 
could  the  most  sagacious  foresight  have  pursu- 
ed, for  rousing  the  national  mind  from  the  dead 
drowsiness  of  superstition,  sad  preparing  it  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  religious 
truth,  which,  when  the  proper  season  should 
arrive,  was  to  beam  forth  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness on  tb^  favoured  country  7 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments  an4 

*  Black«tone*s  OooiiaeDUries,  voL  iv.  Issl  clMp. 
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■eTeritiei  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Norman  go- 
vernment aa  an  instrument  of  Providence.  It, 
ooabtlees,  was  the  means  of  much  direct  and 
positive  good.  The  minds  of  Englishmen  need, 
ed  improvement,  still  more  than  their  civil  con. 
stitution.  Alfred  had  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  learning,  as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  amongst 
his  countrymen  ;  but  td  inspire  a  barbarous  peo- 
pie  with  a  love  of  literature,  was  what  neither 
he  nor  his  master,  Charlemagne,  was  able  in 
any  great  degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance 
of  general  civilization  was  necessary  to  strike 
oat  such  a  disposition  ;  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  that 
any  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to  have 
been  visited  with  the  dawn  of  an  intellectual 
day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with  the  continent 
previously  to  that  period,  could  not  have  served 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  political 
interests  of  our  island.  But  that  it  should,  just 
at  that  time,  be  brought  into  such  circumstances, 
as  should  ensure  its  participation  in  all  the  men. 
tal  acquirements,  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  superin. 
tendence,  as  in  the  instances  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  En- 
glish  reformation,  that  we  perceive,  as  has  been 
already  observed,*  the  most  striking  marks  of 
divine  direction  ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us, 
why  it  has  pleased  God  to  distinguish  us  by  so 
many  previous  instances  of  favour.  We  were 
not  only  to  be  H  ^ned  with  the  light  of  truth 
ourselves,  but  w«  were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill.'  The  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  English  protestant  establishment,  which 
places  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
ciiurches  of  the  continent,  has  been  also  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter.  But  is  it  not  evident,  that 
our  national  church,  humanly  speaking,  derived 
that  temperament  from  a  previously  formed  na- 
tional  character?  *The  English,*  says  Voltaire, 
*into  whom  nature  has  infused  a  spirit  of  inde. 
pendence,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  reformers, 
but  miUgat;ed  them,  and  composed  from  them  a 
religion  peculiar  to  themselves.*!  It  is  seldom, 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  but  most  per. 
verted  pen  has  ••  justly  descri)>ed  the  fact  But, 
what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not  only  to  the 
worth  of  that  national  character,  which  thus  dis. 
tinguished  itself  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  the  depth  of  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  made  so  many  remote  and  unconnected 
oontin^ences  work  together  in  producing  so  va- 
luable  a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  truth,  and  which  consif^ts  essentially  in  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suitable  dispo- 
sitiMns  could  there  be  provided,  than  an  indepen- 
dent apirit  and  a  mitigating  temper  ?  That  both 
these  were  eminently  exemplified  by  our  vene. 
rable  reformers,  need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  ten. 
dency  of  the  English  laws  and  constitution,  to 
form  such  dispositions  in  thoee  who  lived  within 
their  influence.  If  this  tendency  were  doubtful, 
a  striking  fact  in  afler  times  might  serve  to  il. 
lustrate  it  I  mean,  that  steady  xeal  with  which 
all  tbe  great  constitutional  lawyers,  during  the 
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agitations  of  the  seventeenth  oentnrj,  enoea 
voured  to  preserve  to  the  English  church  esta. 
blishment  that  very  temperament,  which  had  m 
happily  entered  into  its  first  formation.  Nor  can 
we  pass  over  the  care  which  was  taken,  in  the 
very  occurrences  of  the  reformation,  for  adafii. 
ing  it  to  the  independent  apirit  of  the  English, 
and  also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establishment 
itself,  that  mild  and  mitigating  temper  which 
had  influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in  the 
church  establishment  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  paramount  powers  of  the  state ;  they  alone 
being  either  legally,  or  naturally  competent 
But  no  act  of  a  king  or  council,  or  even  of  a  par. 
liament,  was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  public,  that  rational  and  cordial  ae. 
quiescence  in  the  new  state  of  things,  without 
which  it  must  have  been  inefficient,  as  to  inflo. 
ence,  and  insecure  as  to  duration. 

But  for  this.  Providence  itself  made  admirable 
provision.  The  pious  and  amiable  Edward  wu 
kept  upon  the  throne,  until  all  that  was  neces. 
sary  to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  way 
had  been  effected. — Then,  for  a  time,  the  old 
system  was  permitted  to  return,  with  all  its  bar 
rible  accompaniments,  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  protestant  church  of  England 
might  not  rest  upon  human  laws  a2ofie,  but  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  same  eseentia! 
principles  with  those  of  the  apostolic  church, 
and  to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  like 
spirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  were  similarly  prt- 
pared  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  Mood. 

The  service  that  these  illustrious  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  compiling 
such  a  liturgy,  and  establishing  such  a  worship, 
and  such  a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance.  But  their  passive 
virtue,  their  primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and 
even  joyfully  dying  for  those  truths  which  they 
had  conscientiously  adopted  ;  this  it  was  which 
established  protestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  populace  !  They  saw  the  infomal  cm- 
elty  of  the  popish  leaders,  and  the  calm  magna* 
nimity  of  the  protestant  martyrs.  They  saw 
these  holy  men,  whose  connexion  with  secular 
politics  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupted 
them,  and  whose  high  station  in  society  might 
be  supposed  to  have  enervated  them,  facinf 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  with  more  than 
human  tranquillity  !  They  saw  all  this,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  them  was  like  that  which 
was  made  on  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Carmel,  by 
the  event  of  the  memorable  contest  between  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  excited  universal  joy. — ^The  acqui. 
escence  of  the  people  in  the  changes  made  by 
Henry,  and  even  by  Eklward,  were  little  more 
than  acts  of  necessity,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolution  in  the  general  opinion.  But  new  if 
was  evinced,  by  every  possible  proof^  that  a  tbo. 
rough  detestation  of  popery  had  extended  itself 
through  the  whole  community.  *  Were  we  tc 
adopt,*  says  Goldsmith,  *  the  maxim  of  the  ca> 
tholics,  that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  productioo 
uf  good,  one  might  say,  that  the  pereecutiona  iv 
Mary*8  reign  were  permitted  only  to  bring  th 
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klng^dom  oT<)r  to  the  protetUnt  religion.  The 
people  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  embrace 
it,  and  their  fears  indoced  them  to  conform,  but 
now  almost  the  whole  nation  were  protestants 
^m  inclination.*  Notbinff  can  surely  be  more 
UBt  than  the  substance  of  wis  sentiment  The 
ively  writer  seems  only  to  have  forgotten  that 
ve  may  ascribe  to  divine  Providence  the  per- 
nission  of  evil,  in  order  to  a  greater  good,  with- 
tut  sanctioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in  theory, 
•r  dangerous  in  practice. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Tke  tame  tuhject  continued.  Tolerant  opirit  of 
the  church,  Circumstaneee  which  lea  to  the 
reifolution — And  to  the  providential  $ueee$non 
of  the  house  (ff  Hanover, 

Thk  circumstances  attending  the  reformation, 
rhich  has  been  most  regretted,  was,  that  a  por- 
ion  of  the  protestants  were  dissatisfied  with  it, 
IS  not  coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas ; 
Ad  that  this  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
lissent,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  public 
rorship,  and  led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  over, 
brow,  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  con. 
titution.  * 

On  these  events,  as  human  transactions,  our 
ubject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If  the  above 
emarks,  with  those  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  on 
be  peculiar  characters  of  the  English  establish. 
Dent  be  just,  these  persons,  however  conscien. 
ioQS,  were  opposing,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
B  institution  which,  from  its  excellent  tendency 
ad  effects,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Evidence  But  may  not  even  their  opposition, 
nd  subsequent  dissent,  be  considered  in  the 
una  light  as  those  other  transactions,  which 
ave  been  mentioned ;  that  is,  as  permitted  by 
be  all- wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  beneficial  re. 
nits,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ccording  to  our  conception,  have  been  equally 
reduced  through  any  other  instrumentality! 
or  example  :  did  it  not  supply  the  aptest  means, 
'hich  we  can  conceive,  for  ansvf ering  the  im. 
ortant  purpose,  which  was  mentioned  above — 
\e  perpetuating  in  the  eotahlithment  iteelf,  thtU 
Ha  and  mitigating  temper^  which  had  bo  tig- 
My  influenced  ittjfirtt  foundert. 

If  Christian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance,  the 
)sult,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and  if  each 
rtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
e  opposite  vice ;  then  may  we  not  deem  it  mo- 
lly certain,  that  a  Christian  community,  which 
Sod  delighted  to  honour,*  should,  as  well  as  in. 
viduals,  have  an  opportunity  suitable  to  its 
rcumstances,  of  not  being  *  overcome  of  evil,* 
It  of  *  overcoming  evil  with  good  7*  And  would 
not,  therefore,  appear  probable  that,  though  it 
ould  possess  that  political  strength,  and  that 
rtion  of  outward  dignity,  which  might  be  ne. 
Mary  to  its  efficiency  as  a  national  establish. 
snt,  it  should  also  have  some  opposition  to  en. 
nnter,  some  trials  to  sustain,  some  calumnies 
surmount,  some  injuries  to  forgive  ?  Would 
t  such  circumstances  strengthen  its  claim  to 
iog  (^^med  an  integral  part  of  the  chordi 


militant  7  and  would  thev  not  fit  it  for  answer 
ing  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian  establishment, 
far  better  than  if  it  had  possessed  that  exclusive 
ascendancy,  which  should  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity even  of  active  virtue  7 

That  the  schism  of  which  we  speak,  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  some  such  purpose  as 
that  just  described,  appears  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  such  an  intention  with  that  wise 
and  temperate  plan  by  which  the  reformation 
had  been  effected ;  from  the  obvious  consistency 
of  providinsf  for  the  continuance^of  that  mode, 
rate  and  mitigating  temper  of  the  first  reform, 
ers ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  event  in  question  das  actually  answered  this 
valuable  purpose :  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
our  church  having  been  generally  as  much  dis- 
tinguished  for  candour  towards  those  who  differ- 
ed from  them,  as  for  ability  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  their  own  more  enlarged  mode  of 
conduct 

That  they  could  not  have  so  fully  manifested 
these  amiable  and  truly  Christian  qualities,  in  a 
state  of  thin^  where  there  was  nothing  to  call 
them  forth,  is  self.evident ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
certain,  that  even  their  possession  of  such  vir- 
tues must  depend  upon  their  having  had  motives 
to  exercise  them.    We  accordingly  perceive,  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
our  church,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  li- 
beral principles,  and  charitable  feelings,  but  also 
the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which 
these  principles  and  feelings  were  formed.  From 
having  continually  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons, 
who  had  subetantiaUy  the  eame  faith,  yet  differ- 
ed in  modes  of  worship,  we  see  them  acquiring 
a  peculiar  habit  of  distinguishing  between  the 
essentials  and  circumstantials  of  religion.   Their 
judgment  becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  above  all  other  divine^ 
perhaps,  they  investigate  religion  as  philoso- 
phers, without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their 
faith,  or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.    In  al- 
most  every  other  communion  (though  with  some 
admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety 
often  appears  associated  with  some  sentiment  or 
practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estimation  of 
the  rationality  of  the  party,  or  if  rationality  be 
preserved,  there  is  too  often  some  diminution  of 
the  pious  affections.    And .  what  proves,  that, 
from  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
God  has  by  his  overruling  influence  deduced 
this  good,  is,  that  the  completest  spirit  of  tolera. 
tion,  and  this  high  description  of  character,  have 
not  been  commonly  united,  but  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen  the 
exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were  also  sin- 
gularly  fruitful  in  examples  of  this  sublime  and 
philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  church  of  England 
was  formed,  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  all  her  formularies,  or  the 
temper  which  has  distingubhed  the  first  found, 
ers,  and  all  their  genuine  successors ;  she  evi 
dently  appears  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  to 

*  Sse  Ushop  fiafiMt*s  histoiyof  liis  own  timas. 
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kairo  been  a  toierant  charch  ;  and  by  being  sach, 
to  be  the  means  of  serving  the  great  caose  of 
Christianity,  in  certain  important  instances ; 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  state  of 
religiou9  liberty.  In  too  many  other  Christian 
countries,  the  established  religion  has  appeared 
to  rest  entirely  upon  a  political  foundation.  In 
consequence  of  this,  men  of  liTely  talents  have 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  infidels. 
In  England,  ihe  tolerant  nature  of  the  church 
establishment,  in  honourably  maintaining,  and 
giving  the  highest  reverence  to  a  national 
form  of  worship,  but  allowing  individuals  their 
unrestrained  choice,  has  le(\  religion  itself  to 
be  a  matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really 
as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times ;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  reason  and  conviction 
have  signally  done  their  part.  Infidels  have 
made  their  utmost  efforts,  with  every  aid  that 
perverted  talents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them  ;  but  all  they  could  accomplish,  has 
been  to  call  forth  far  more  powerful  minds  to 
defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  though  the  divine  religion  of 
the  Gospel  leans  on  political  support,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet  its  appropriate 
strength  is  that  of  int>ariable  reaton,  irrefragible 
truthj  and  telf-evident  excelUnee. 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has  thus 
served  the  general  interests  of  religion,  she  has 
most  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been  estimated  accord- 
ingly  ;  and  what  she  has  not  cndeavodrcd  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her 
from  rational  attachment  It  was  natural,  that 
the  toleration  which  was  given,  should,  in  so 
exclusive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of. 
But  this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to 
try  its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiousness,  the 
result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to 
strengthen  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate the  high  providential  uses  of  the  establish- 
ed church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten- 
dency of  the  very  best  things  may  be  thwarted 
by  opposite  influences,  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the  establishment 
to  attach  men*s  minds,  and  recommend  itself 
by  its  own  excellence,  should  not  be  trusted  in 
.so  confidentially,  as  that  any  of  those  to  whom 
this  precious  deposit  is  committed  should,  from 
an  idea  that  its  influence  cannot  be  weakened, 
become  supine,  while  its  enemies  are  alive  and 
active.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  op- 
pose the  adversaries  of  the  church  by  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate 
weapons  of  activity  and  diligence.  We  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  Almighty  having 
wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Reformation, 
will  still  continue  his  blessing,  while  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  maintain,  which  were 
osed  to  establish  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
should  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
may  bo  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church)  To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted,*  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 
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insisted  on — that  the  lower  clatfes,  among  wludi 
the  defection  is  greatest,  should  betimes  reoeift 
an  impression  on  their  minds,  not  only  of  God*i 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and  ss. 
premacy  ;  and  also,  that  God  is  the  real  original 
authority  by  which  *  kings  reign,  and  prinees 
decree  justice  ;*  by  which  obedience  and  byalty 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  sober 
dinate  duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  from 
the  pulpit,  undoubtedly,  that  every  doty,  both  ts 
God  and  man,  is  best  inculcated,  and  with  a 
power  and  sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is 
the  clergy  that  must  prepare  for  God  faithful 
servants  and  true  worshippers ;  and  for  the  king 
a  willing  and  obedient  people. 

But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious,  and 
active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that  might  be 
done.  A  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  clergy 
themselves.  The  minds  of  children  shonld  bt 
univertaUy  familiarized  with  the  moving  stories, 
and  their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  cha. 
racters  in  the  Bible.  When  the  beautiful  alle- 
gories  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  not  oolj 
studied,  but  properly  interpreted  to  them ;  when 
their  memories  have  been  stored  with  smch  sob* 
iectB|md  passages  as  constantly  occnr  in  pmdi- 
ing,  the  service  of  the  church,  by  bcoomiog 
more  intelligible,  will  l>ecome  more  attractive. 
And  as  we  have  already  obserud,  with  their  re. 
ligious  instructions,  there  should  be  mixed  a 
constant  sense  of  their  oum  church,  the  |Nivi- 
leges  belonging  to  it,  the  mischief  of  departing 
from  it,  the  duties  which  lie  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  it  They  should  be  taught  the  nature 
of  the  government  of  this  church,  the  authority 
frcn:  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  duty  and  ob. 
ligations,  not  as  children  only,  but  through  life 
to  its  ministers.  They  should  be  taught  what 
all  the  offices  and  institutions  of  the  church 
mean ;  that  none  of  them  are  empty  ceremonies, 
but  arrangements  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  be 
valued  and  used  accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  a 
mode  of  training  the  lower  classes  every  where 
adopted,  they  would  then,  not  occasionally,  fail 
in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed, 
they  know  not  why,  with  a  congregation  of 
customary  worshippers ;  but  they  would  come 
with  ability  to  understand,  and  dispositions  to 
prefer  the  established  mode  of  worship ;  their 
ideas  and  sentiments  would  rsadily  mix  and  as- 
similate with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  And 
thus  an  habitual  veneration,  both  for  the  church 
and  its  pastors,  would  be  an  additional  prepara- 
tion for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  religion  on 
their  minds.  But  while  these  modes  of  instruc- 
tion may  bo  maintained  by  the  leisure  and  the 
liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  must  be  the 
life,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  them. 

But  to  return. — Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view  of  the 
importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty,  which 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688  has  been  esta- 
b1is)ied  in  England,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  on  account  of 
which,  the  civil  rights  of  the  English  communi- 
ty were  so  providentially  fostered.  Certain  it 
is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  history  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  ap- 
pears generally  to  have  been  gained  in  ecclesu 
aatical  concema  alao:  and  the  completion  of  tbp 
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one  is  equally  that  of  the  other.  But  it  ieems 
ai  if  the  distinct  agency  of  Providence,  in  bring. 
mg  our  church  to  that  afovred  and  established 
towrance,  which  was  alike  congenial  to  its  spi. 
rit,  and  necessary  to  its  purpose,  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  series  of  interpositions 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  country.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  toleration  of  oar  church  is  connected  with 
oar  national  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
state  slso  is  tolerant.* 

The  long  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to 
htve  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  con  soli- 
diting  and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
had  l^n  accomplished.  Daring  that  period,  all 
the  energies  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
Sat  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  established 
rahgion.  And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  was 
iJbcessary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  reliffioas  liberty  was 
foOy  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revelation,  will 
not  be  denied.  And  that  the  weak,  and  some- 
times most  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of 
Stoart  was  providentially  over-ruled,  so  as  to 
lead  to  that  glorious  consummation,  is  equally 
obvious.  May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  this 
iSunily  was  brought  upon  the  throne  for  this 
purpose,  when  we  see,  that  when  that  object 
was  ripe  for  accomplishment,. the  family,  in  its 
zoale  line,  was  excluded  from  the  sovereignty, 
on  the  clearest  grounds  of  invincible  necessity, 
ind  hopeless  bigotry ;  an  event,  the  occasion 
kt  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its 
actives  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  be  gloried  in.  This  revolution  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or  dis- 
■TOction.  It  was  a  singular  instance  when  a 
high  duty  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a 
higher ;  and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law 
uHd  conscience  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irresistible  necessity. 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of 
Providence.  At  some  periods,  this  progress 
seems  accelerated.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  preside  over  communities,  to  mark 
all  such  periods,  and  instead  of  resitting^  to  re 
gulate  the  progress.  This  did  not  the  unfortu 
Bate  house  of  Stuart  Their  political  errors 
shall  not  here  be  enumerated.  Probably  they 
would  have  been  preserved  from  them  if  they 
had  not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  sc- 
feral  instances.  The  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
formation was  that  of  rational  but  strict  piety. 
This  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of  Jame?  and 
even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tbguish,  by  sanctioning,  and,  in  a  degcee,  en- 
joining the  profanation  of  the  Lord*B  day.  The 
order  of  public  worship,  as  established  by  the 
reformers,  was  sufHciently  majestic  ; — no  deco- 
fODs  circumstance  being  wanting,  no  exception- 
able ceremonies  being  admitted.  Instead  of 
wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
Qiarles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these  gcnu- 

•  It  in  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  a  most  unhappy 
iMtanoe  of  departure  flrom  this  spirit  in  the  reif  n  or 
Charted  II. 


flections,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the  first 
reformers  had  discarded ;  and  enforced  these  in- 
novations by  a  severity,  still  more  abhorrent 
from  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  church  Un. 
der  such  mismanagement,  these  dissentient 
principles,  which  existed  since  the  reformation, 
were  fanned  into  that  furious  flame,  from  which 
the  English  constitution  in  church  and  state 
seems  tv  have  come  forth  unhurt,  only  because 
the  designs  of  over-ruling  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calami- 
ties of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father,  disre- 
garded all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged 
all  decency  in  his  private  conduct  His  reigh 
was  a  continual  rebellion  against  that  Provi- 
dence, which  had  destined  the  English  nation 
to  exemplify,  both  good  government  and  good 
morals,  to  the  surrounding  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  short  of  the  enormities  of  him- 
self, and  the  misconduct  of  his  successor,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  impel  the  English,  afler 
the  miseries  they  had  so  lately  experienced  from 
anarchy,  to  the  vindication  of  their  just,  consti- 
tutional rights.  And  probably  again,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  more  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  bad  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  same 
Providence  caused  a  respite  in  favour  of  those 
two*  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor- 
dial protestant,  and  a  pious  Christian:  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  prince, 
who  was  appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  was 
a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate 
causes.  She  became  a  true  Enclish  sovereign, 
a  lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example  of 
christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually  de- 
vout amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost  more 
than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  less 
impressive ;  her  good  qualities  being  better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It  would 
be  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  faults 
of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  grosser  instances 
of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt  Yet  there 
certainly  appears,  in  her  attachment,  much  of 
that  weak  subjection  of  mind,  (and  a  little,  it 
may  be  feared  of  that  dissimulation  too,)  which 
had  been  so  manifest  in  some  former  monarchs 
of  her  family.  Yet  even  this  weakness  was 
overruled  to  great  purposes.  (lad  her  attach- 
ment to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  been  more 
moderate,  the  duke  might  ndt  have  possessed 
that  supreme  authority,  which  enabled  him  to 
humble,  by  so  unexampled  a  series  of  victories, 
that  power  which  hud  been  the  scourge  of  pro- 
testantism, and  the  pest  of  Europe.  And  had 
her  temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  peace,  when  the 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  an 
swered 

•Mary  and  Anat 
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It  would  almost  seem  that  the  issue  of  this 
princess  was  deemed  by  Providence  too  central 
a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  newly  renovated  constitution.  A  more 
distant  connexion  bad  already  been  specially 
trained  for  this  most  important  trust,  though 
with  little  apparent  probability  of  being  called 
to  exercise  it,  the  princess  Anne  having  been 
no  less  than  seventeen  times  pregnant.  The 
death  uf  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  her 
family,  at  length  turned  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public  towards  the  princess  Sophia ;  from  hence- 
forth she  and  her  issue  were  reoog nixed  as  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
queen  Anne*s  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance  to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the 
ESnglish  constitution,  the  providential  blessing 
3f  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  they,  who  were  con- 
cerned  for  its  maintenance,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  promptest  and  most  unexceptionable 
means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne.  No  prince 
was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who  was  not  xeal- 
ously  attached  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
as  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy 
might  be  as  little  departed  from  as  the  exi- 
gencies  of  the  case  would  admit  For  the  se^ 
curing  of  both  these  radical  objects,  what  an 
adequate  provision  was  made  in  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  her  illustrious  offspring  I  The  con- 
nexion thus  near  was  made  interesting  by  every 
circumstance  which  could  engage  the  hearts 
of  English  protestants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  the  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
maining  daughter  of  James  the  first,  who  being 
married  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  protestant 
princes  of  tlie  empire,  became  his  partner  in  a 
series  of  personsJ  and  domestic  distress,  in 
whicii  his  committing  himself^  on  the  cause  ot' 
the  protestants  of  Bohemia,  involved  him  and 
his  family  for  near  half  a  century.  In  her,  all 
the  rights  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  father, 
were  vested ;  and  while  by  the  electorial  dignity, 
(of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived)  being 
restored  to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
she  seemed,  in  part,  compensated  for  the  afiSic- 
tions  of  her  earlier  life, — her  personal  character, 
in  which  distinguished  wit  and  talents  were 
united  with  wis&m  and  piety,*  both  these  last 
probably  taught  her  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
procured  for  her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
her,  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  those  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  congenial  with  her 
own. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first! 
She  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared 
for  her  son  far  more  glorious  than  that  from 
which  her  father  had  been  driven  ;  or,  what  to 
her  excellent  mind  was  still  more  gratifying, 

•  Sp^  M.  Ch^vreau's  character  of  the  Princew  Sophia. 
quotc4l  by  Addison.    Freetaolder,  So.  30.    See  alto  her 
iwoiett**rs  to  Bifhop  Burnet,  in  bis  life  annexed  U  kit . 
—  Uwu». 


she  saw  herself  preserved,  after  the  extinetioi 
of  all  the  other  branches  of  her  paternal  bom^ 
to  furnish  in  the  most  honourable  instance  pot. 
sible,  an  invaluable  stay  and  prop  for  that  caM^ 
on  account  of  which  her  parents  and  their  chi. 
dren  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  *  sufiered  tiki 
loss  of  all  things.* 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  snccesMi 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  the  means  of  fioaflj 
establishing  our  civil  and  religious  coostitutkii, 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  as  having  at 
tained  a  perfect  triumph  over  every  kind  of 
oppression ;— or  whether  we  view  it  as  a  moil 
signal  act  of  that  retributive  goodness  wbidi 
has  promised  *that  every  one  who  forsaketh 
house,  or  brethren,  or  lands,  for  his  sake,  sbaD 
receive  manifold  more  even  in  this  preseat 
life.*  I  say,  in  whichsoever  light  we  CQa. 
template  it,— especially  if  we  connect  it  witk 
the  series  of  events  in  England,— and,  above  all, 
compare  it  with  the  fate  of  the  family  fioa 
which  the  parent  princess  had  sprang — but 
which,  after  being  chastised  to  no  purpose,  wis 
rejected,  to  make  room  for  those,  who  had  so^ 
fered  in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  sp 
much  better  effect, — what  can  we  say,  but  with 
the  Psalmist,  'that  promotion  cometh  neithtr 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  yet  from 
the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge ;  he  puttelk 
down  one,  and  settetb  up  another.  For  in  thi 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same.  But  as  for  the  dregs  thereof^  all  thi 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and 
drink  them.  All  the  horns  also  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  oS,  but  the  boiM  of  the  righteooi 
shall  be  exalted.* 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interest 
ing  instance  of  providential  remuneration,  coo- 
nected  with  this  great  event,  must  not  be  pasnd 
over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  a'living 
and  a  near  observer.  *A  wife,*  says  bishop 
Burnet,  *  was  to  be  sought  for  prince  Charles 
(the  emperor's  brother,  whom  the  allies  wished 
to  establish  on  the  Spanish  throne)  among  the 
protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suiuUe 
match  in  the  popish  courts.  He  had  seen  the 
princess  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken 
with  her,  so  that  great  applications  were  made 
to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion ;  but  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at  so 
dear  a  rate.  And  soon  after,  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Electoral  of  Brunswick ;  which 
gave  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  natioii. 
And  her  pious  firmness  is  like  to  be  rewarded, 
even  in  this  life,  by  a  much  better  crown  than 
that  which  she  rejected.**  Surely  this  portioo 
of  our  queen  Caroline*s  history  deserves  to  be 
had  in  perpetual  remembrance ! 

The  same  prelate  speaking  of  king  William, 
says,  *  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up 
by  God,  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  Tlie  thirty 
years,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which 
he  acted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishing 
Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David  he  may 
be  called,— 7^e  man  of  God*9  right  hand,  ' 
h€  made  strong  far  kimitlp 

*  Burnet's  own  tints,  17V7 
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are  were  joat  (proands  for  this  re- 
sting  this  pertiralar  period,  and  tliia 
jeraoDage :  what  ahail  we  amy  of  the 
I  of  proTidenoaa,  which  runa  through 
atiooal  hiatorj,  from  the  laoding  of 
.nceatora  to  the  preaent  hour  7  May 
afidently  aaked,  la  there  at  this  day 
oa  earth,  wboae  cireumataocea  ap- 
:lj  to  have  b^n  arranged,  and  bound 
'  tiie  handa  of  him,  *  who  doea  what- 
eaaea,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ?* 
porpoaea  of  thia  great  acheme  have, 
moat  inadequately  anawered,  as  far 
agency  ia  concerned,  ia  a  deep 
our  humiliation,   but  no  argument 
eality  of  providential  direction.  The 
ry  of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  who 
Dore  diatinguished  than  ouraelves, 
la  not  only  their  unparalleled  obli- 
B  Almighty,  but  also  a  aeriea  of  auch 
loae  merciea,  as  at  length  brought 
a  deatruction  as  unexampled    aa 
The  great  purposes  of  heaven  can- 
"ated ;  but  the  inatrument  which  em- 
le  process  may,  too  aurely,  be  ex- 
any  ahare  in  the  beneficial  reaulta, 
le  contrary,  the  diatioguiahed  vie- 
^nation.    Thua  Judea,  in  apite  of 
ciea,  was  made  subeervient  to  its 
cL    In  spite  of  the  barrenneaa  of 
ree,  the  mystic  branch  waa  made 
m  ita  roots ;  but  this  purpose  being 
the  tree  itaelf,  nourished  aa  it  had 
he  chief  fatoeaaof  the  earth,  and 
heat  dewa  of  heaven,  waa  *hewn 
at  into  the  fire.* 

ind,  let  those  especially  of  rank  and 
nd,  above  all,  let  the  peraonage 
bat  most  awful  trust  it  may  be  to 
egated  oversight  of  thia  vineyard, 
las  *  fenced  and  planted  with  the 
) ;'  let  ALL  feel  the  weight  of  their 
^,  and  avert  those  judgmenta  which 
e  may  deem  commenaurate  to  our 
itagea! 

jeen  the  object  of  admiration  to  the 
led  world!  Such  have  been  the 
iferred  upon  ua,  and  auch  have  been 
ghta,  firom  time  to  time,  raiaed  up 
lat  it  could  not  be  otherwiae.  But 
ihe  effect  have  been,  if  our  unexam- 
ation,  correspondent  to  ita  native 
(sailed  forth,  not  the  unbluahing, 
»aniahable,  baseneaa  of  party,  pro- 
Jm  unfettered,  diaintereated,  unani- 
3n  of  commanding  talent,  of  ener- 
lion,  and  of  invincible  virtue !  if  a 
digeat  the  principlea,  to  imbibe  the 
exemplify  the  virtuea  of  our  illua- 
iea  had  been  aa  aaaiduoualy  excited 
B  in  their  pupila,  and  by  parenta 
iren,  aa  a  blind  admiration  of  them, 
mnity  on  account  of  them : — ^if  thoae 
1  been  as  sedulously  imitated,  aa 
en  loudly  extolled ;  and  above  all, 
tal  church  eatabliahment  had  been 
y  influential,  aa  it  is  intrinsically 
.  ita  impressivS  ordinances,  ita  be- 
it,  and  its  liberal,  yet  unadulterated 
We  moan  not,  if  theiic  effocta  had 
II 


been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian  extent, 
but  in  that  meaanre,  which  waa,  in  the  nature 
of  thinga,  poaaible,  and  which  the  moral  Giover 
nor  of  the  Univerae  had  an  equitable  right  to 
look  for. — If  thia  had  been  realised,  wlu»  can 
say  what  evils  might  have  been  prevented,  what 
good  might  have  been  accomplished?  How 
might  proteatantiam  have  apread  through  Eu- 
rope, did  our  national  morals  keep  pace  with 
our  profession  ?  How  happily  might  the  sound 
phiioaophy  of  the  Engliah  achool,  when  thus 
illustrated,  have  precliuied  the  impioua  princu 
plea  and  the  blaapbemooa  language  of  Voltaire 
and  hia  licentiooa  herd !  And  how  would  the 
widely  diflfuaed  radiance  of  our  then  unclouded 
conatitution  have  poured  even  upon  aurrounding 
countries  so  bright  a  day,  aa  to  have  made  ra- 
tional liberty  an  object  of  general,  but  aafe  pur- 
auit,  and  left  no  place  fiir  thoae  worka  of  dark- 
neaa  by  which  France  haa  degraded  h<rself, 
and  outraged  human  nature  I 

Shall  we  then  peraevere  in  oar  inattention  to 
the  indicationa  of  Providence  7  Shall  we  perpist 
in  our  neglect  or  abaae  of  the  taknta  committed 
to  ua  7  Shall  we  be  atill  unconaciooa  that  all  our 
proaperity  hanga  aoapended  on  the  aole  will  of 
Grod,  and  that  the  moment  of  hia  ceasing  to  ao*- 
tain  ua,  will  be  the  moment  of  our  deatruction  t 
And  ahall  not  thia  be  felt  particularly  by  thoae 
who,  by  being  placed  highest  in  the  community, 
would,  in  auch  a  ruin,  m  the  moat  aignal  vic- 
tima,  ao  they  may  now  do  moat  toward  averting 
the  calamity  7  On  the  whole,  what  ia  the  almoat 
audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince  and  peo. 
pie,  to  noblea  and  commonera,  to  church  and 
atate,  but  thatof  the  great  Author  of  our  religioi^ 
in  hia  awful  meaaage  to  the  long  since  deaolated 
churchea  of  Aaia7  *  Repent,  or  elae  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  Uiee 
with  the  aword  of  my  mouth ;  and  I  will  kill 
thy  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churchea 
ahall  know  that  I  am  he  that  aearcheth  the 
reina  and  hearla,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one 
of  you  according  to  your  worka.* 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  ChrUtianiiff  ob  a  principle  of  aelioiif  <>«- 
peeiaUy  a§  it  rupeeU  tmpreme  miert. 

CfUiSTiANiTT  ia  not  an  ingenioua  theory,  a 
sublime  but  impracticable  speculation,  a  fanci- 
ful  invention  to  exerciae  the  geniua  or  aharpen 
the  wit ;  but  it  ia  a  ayatem  for  common  appro- 
hensbn,  for  general  uae,  and  daily  practice.  It 
is  critically  adapted  to  the  character  of  man, 
intelligible  to  hia  capacity,  appropriated  to  hia 
exigenciea,  and  accommodated  to  hia  desirea- 
Itcontaina,  indeed,  abatruae  myateriea  to  exerciae 
hia  faith,  to  inure  him  to  aubmisaion,  to  habi- 
tuate him  to  dependence ;  but  the  aublimest  of  ita 
doctrinea  involve  deep  practical  oonaequencea. 

Revelation  exhibita  what  neither  the  phiioao- 
phy of  the  old,  nor  the  natural  religion  of  the 
modern  sceptic,  ever  protended  to  exhibit,  a  com- 
pact system  of  virtues  and  graces.  Phiioaophy 
boasted  only  fair  ideaa,  independent  virtoea,  and 
diaooonected  dutiea.    Chriatianitr  preaeota  >i 
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unmotilatAd  whole.  In  which  a  few  umple  hot 
iDonnentous  premisas  indace  •  chain  of  oonie. 
quenoefl  conKncniorate  with  the  ioimortal  na. 
tare  of  man.  It  !■  a  ■cheme  which  not  onlj 
displays  every  duty,  bat  displays  it  in  its  jost 
limitation  and  relatire  dependence;  maintaininj^ 
1  lovely  symmetry  and  lair  proportion,  which 
arise  from  the  beaolifal  connexion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtoes  with  that  faith 
of  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

Bat  the  paramount  ezoellenoe  of  Christianity 
is,  that  its  effects  are  not  limited,  like  the  virtues 
of  the  Pa^nn,  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
this  world.     Their  thoughts  and  desires,  though 
they  occasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity, 
to  have  been  fitted,  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a 
great  measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.     At  most,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  eva- 
Descent  light,  which,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
made  them  of\en  break  out  into  short  but  spirit, 
ed  apostrophes  of  hope,  and  even  triumph.    The 
Stoics  talked  deeply  and  eknuently  of  self-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  b^  its  exercise, 
their  happiness  to  perpetuity.    Philosophy  could 
never  give  to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient 
distinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  a  renuncia- 
tion of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  insure  to  the 
conqueror,  who  should  obtain  a  victory  over  this 
world,  a  crown  of  unfading  glorr.    It  never  was 
explained,  except  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  that 
God  %ras  himself  an  abundant  recompence  lor 
every  sacrifice  which  can  be  made  lor  his  sake. 
Still  less  was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 
life,  God  is  to  the  good  man  his  refuge  and  his 
strength,  *  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.*    There  is  more  rational   consolation   for 
both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of  the  Amighty 
to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,*  than  in  all  the  happv 
conjectures,  and  ingenious  probabilities,  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world. 

Tho  religion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  the  ascetic ;  it  is  not  the  fierce  into- 
lerance of  the  bigot,  it  is  not  the  mere  assent  to 
historical  evidence,  nor  the  mere  formal  obser- 
vances of  the  nominal  Christian.  It  is  not  the 
extravagance  of  tho  fanatic,  nor  the  extermi- 
ri  iiing  zeal  of  the  persecutor :  though  all  these 
fdint  shadows,  or  distorting  caricatures  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  as  the  genuine  por- 
traits of  (Jhristianity ;  by  those  who  either  never 
saw  her  face,  or  never  came  near  enough  to  de- 
lineate  her  fairly,  or  who  delighted  to  misrepre- 
sent  and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  so- 
ber, most  efficient,  roost  natural,  and  therefore 
roost  happy  exercise  of  right  reason.  It  is  in- 
deed, rationally  made  predominant  by  such  an 
apprehension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  respect  to 
otir  hi^er  nature,  as  sets  us  above  all  undue 
attraction  of  earthly  objects;  and  in  a  great 
'iioianre,  frees  the  mind  ihMn  its  bondage  to  the 
b^'ly.  It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which 
Rives  a  man  the  mastery  over  himself,  and  ena- 
bles  him  to  pursue  those  ends  which  his  heart 
«(>f|  his  oonscienee  approve,  without  yielding  to 
*^f  of  those  warping  influences,  by  whieh  all, 
•**P*  genuine  Christiana,  must  h »,  n  v»!  or  |,»  i 


led  captive.  In  a  word,  l\  e  the  iofhattt 
knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  Vnow  is  wisdosi 
whom  to  fear  is  rectitude^whom  to  love  is  hi^ 
piness.  A  principle  this,  so  just  in  ralisMi 
creatures  to  their  infinite  owner,  benefactor,  aii 
end  ;  so  demanded  by  all  that  ie  peroeivabiB  is 
outward  nature,  so  suggested  by  all  that  is  riirki. 
and  so  required  by  all  that  is  wrong  in  the  bi. 
man  mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  whUk 
almost  ovcry  where  presents  itseU^  ie  only  te  ht 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  c^  hnnuB  oa* 
tura  being  under  some  unnatural  perveraisa 
some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  intoxication ;  whick 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  rendsn 
it  insensible  to  those  facts  and  Teritiea,of  wbiil 
awakened  nature  would  have  the  moot  awful  tai 
most  impressive  perception. 

Thus,  lo  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  us  ssi 
sible  of  our  infatuation,  to  point  os  to  oor  Im 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  us  ftr 
the  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  tha  objssli 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  paih  in  whisk 
we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand  purpoees  of  ihl 
Christian  dispensation.  If  moral  rectitnds  hi 
an  evil ;  if  inward  self-en  toy  ment  be  a  siiihsiim. 
if  a  right  estimate  of  all  things  be  folly;  if  a 
cheerful  and  happy  use  of  every  thing,  acooidiif 
to  its  just  and  proper  value,  be  miaerj ;  if  a  i» 
preme,  undeviating  attachment  to  every  thmt 
that  is  true  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just,  oi 
jovely,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness :  in  shoi^ 
if  the  true  relish  fbr  every  thing  anbstantialf 
useful,  every  thing  innocently  pleasant  in  m, 
with  the  prospect,  when  life  is  ended,  of  feliei^ 
unspeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping  melanchoi)!^ 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  ought  tho  relifioa  if 
the  New  Testament  to  be  treated  witli  neglsc^ 
or  viewed  with  suspicion  ;  as  if  it  were  hoslii 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  station,  tf 
incompatible  with  any  circorostanees  whith 
right  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought  wiik- 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  poor  and  the  iifoa 
rant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  the  Go  i  wks 

Kve  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by  oondeecensMa 
its  humblest  similitudes,  the  disoemiiijf  uM 
will  feel  a  majestic  simplicity,  identical  with 
that  of  created  nature ;  and  in  its  plainest  Iss- 
sons,  an  extent  of  meaning  which  apreadi*  iaia 
infinitude.  When  we  yield  ouraelves  to  its  ia. 
fluences,  its  effects  upon  us  are  correspondent  lo 
its  own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  rout  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  it  leaves  m  is 
a  more  confirmed,  and  far  happier  enjoyment  of 
all  which  really  gives  lustre  to  the  charactff, 
which  truly  heightens  the  spirit,  which  strength* 
ens,  ennoUes,  and  amplifies  the  mind.  It  ai^ 
nounces  to  us  a  spiritual  sovereign,  to  whosi 
unseen  dominion  the  proudest  polentatee  of  tht 
earth  are  in  uneonscioos,  but  most  real  aobjea* 
tioo ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  grest 
ness,  condescends  to  tak^  up  hie  residence  ia 
every  human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  infle- 
ence ;  suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and  unhap> 
py  passion ;  animating  it  with  every  holy  sal 
heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  vir* 
toe ;  fitting  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  Provideneti 
and  fortifying  it  against  calamitiea,  by  a  peaet 
*  which  passeth  all  understanding.* 
That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  tendsi 
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I  irrefVm^ble  fact,  and  peculiarly  demanding 
ir  regard,  appears  from  the  uniform  language 
*  it*  diTine  author,  reapecting  himaelf  and  his 
iasion,  on  all  occosioos  where  a  summarv  an- 
iiiciation  was  fitting.  It  if  a  spiritual  king. 
im,  on  the  ere  of  actual  establishment,  of  which 
!  g'ives  notice.  To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other 
««t  purposes  of  his  inearnatioa  are  to  be  re- 
rr«d.  They  ov4r  whom  he  means  to  reign  are 
tainted  rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fblfils  every 
unand  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as 
reverae  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal 
stice.  They  were,  also,  captiTes  to  a  usurper, 
boie  mysterious  power  he  has  so  broken  as  to 
sable  him  from  detaining  any  who  are  cor. 
ally  willing  to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
OS  removed  all  obstacles,  he  offers  privileges 
'  infinite  benefit ;  and  demands  no  submission ; 
>  dereliction,  no  observance,  but  what,  in  the 
try  nature  of  things,  are  indispensable  to  the 
loovery  of  moral  health,  moral  Uberty,  and  mo- 
J  happiness :  and  what  Hb,  by  the  gtacious  in- 
aences  of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will  render, 
)t  only  attainable,  but  delightful  to  the  honest 
id  humble  heart 

The  royal  person,  then,  should  early  and  con* 
antly  be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu. 
arly  under  the  government,  and  in  a  most  espe. 
ial  manner  needing  the  protection  and  guidance 
fthis  Almighty  Sovereign  ;  looking  to  his  word 
ff  her  best  light,  and  to  his  Spirit  for  her  best 
Irwigth ;  performing  all  that  she  undertakes, 
i  the  manner  most  perfectly  conformed  to  his 
iwo,  and  most  clearly  subservient  to  the  inte- 
eete  of  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  all 
tvents  to  his  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less 
tit  particular  than  his  general  Providence ;  and, 
ibove  all,  praying  daily  for  his  support,  depend- 
og  on  his  goodness  for  success,  and  submitting 
:o  liis  will  in  disappointment  In  fact,  to  none, 
in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to  princes,  does  that  sen. 
tioient  of  an  inspired  instructor  belong :  *  Not 
that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  aa  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God.' 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  reli- 
KKNi,  though  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate  du- 
ties, yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and 
ieparate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself, 
disoonnected  with  other  duties,  but  that  it  is  a 
fraud, and  universally  governing  principle, which 
u  to  be  the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the 
living  spring  of  all  her  actions :  tliat  religion  is 
sot  merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind. 
It  a  dormant  man  of  inoperative  opinions,  but 
vUeh  is  to  be  brought,  by  every  Individual,  into 
Iks  detail  of  every  day*s  deeds :  which,  in  a 
prinoe,  b  to  influence  bis  private  behaviour,  as 
■lU  aa  his  public  conduct ;  which  is  to  regulate 
kis  cboictt  of  ministers,  and  his  adoption  of  mea- 
•Ofes;  which  is  to  govern  his  mind,  in  making 
war  and  making  peace ;  which  is  to  sccompany 
bin,  not  onlr  to  the  closet,  but  U^  tlie  council ; 
wliieh  is  to  fUl  his  mind,  whether  in  the  world 
or  in  retirement,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
fast  responsibility  which  he  is  under,  and  the 
awfhl  account  to  which  he  will  one  day  be  call- 
od,  before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
10  many  millions  in  hb  hands.  In  fine,  to  bor- 
tm  the  wo*^  of  the  pious  archbishop  SMker, 


j '  It  ought  to  be  explicitly  taugnt,  and  much  dwelt 
upon,  that  religion  extendi  its  authority  to  eeer^ 
thing :  to  the  most  worldly,  the  commonest,  thf 
lowest*  (and  surely,  still  more  the  highest  earth 
ly)  *  things ;  bindmg  us  to  behave  reasonably 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  tnd  kind 
ly  in  them  all ;  and  that  its  interfering  so  far, 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessing 
to  us,   because  it  interferes  always  for    our 
good.' 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes,  as 
if  they  were  not  of  the  same  common  nature 
with  those  whom  they  govern ;  and  as  if,  of 
course,  the^  were  not  amenable  to  the  same 
laws.  Christianity,  however,  does  not  hdd  out 
two  sorts  of  religion,  one  fi>r  the  court,  and  one 
for  the  country  ;  one  for  the  prince,  and  another 
for  the  people.  Prinoea,  as  well  as  subjects,  who, 

*  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,*  shall  reap 

*  eternal  life.*  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws, 
so  there  b  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  *  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments.*  There  are  no  exempt 
cases.  The  maxim  b  of  universal  application. 
There  will  B^  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that 
day,  when  the  dead,  small  and  oeiat,  shall 
stand  before  God ;  when  they  shall  bo  '  judged 
out  of  tboee  things  which  are  written  in  the 
book  of  God*s  romembranoe,  according  to  their 
works.' 

So  far  from  a  dispensation  of  indulgences  be 
ing  granted  to  princes,  they  are  bound  even  ti> 
more  circumspection.  They  are  set  on  a  pinna 
cle,  thepeculiar  objects  of  attention  and  imita- 
tion. Their  trust  is  of  larger  extent,  and  more 
momentous  importanoe.— Their  influence  in- 
volves  the  conduct  of  multitudes.  Their  exam- 
pb  should  be  even  more  correct,  because  it  wilt 
be  pleaded  as  a  preeiHlent  Their  exalted  sta. 
tion,  therefore,  instead  of  fhmishing  excuses  for 
omission,  does  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  per- 
formonoe.  They  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  means  for  duty  ; 
and  they  have  the  same,  may  we  not  rather  say* 
they  have  even  a  stronger  assurance  of  divine 
aid,  since  that  aid  b  promised  to  be  proportione<! 
to  the  exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  princes 
are  obviously  greater  than  Uioee  of  any  otht  r 
cbssof  men. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  considered 
OS  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instruments  for 
its  promotion,  and  means  for  its  embellishnient. 
The  power  and  sf^ndor  of  sovereigns  are  con- 
firmed  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  the 
wisest  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  But  thev 
illustrious  appendagee  are  evidently  not  meant 
for  their  personal  gratification,  but  to  give  im- 
pressiveness  and  dignity  to  their  station ;  to  be 
suitable  and  honourabb  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  indis- 
pensable  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  soci«(y  * 
snd  on  the  adequate  energy  of  which,  the  secu- 
rity and  comfort  of  all  subordinate  ranks,  in 
their  due  gradations,  so  materblly  depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the  last 
great  audit  princes  will  be  called  to  account 
not  only  for  all  the  wrong  which  they  have  done, 
but  for  all  the  right  which  they  have  negleeted 
to  do  ?    Not  only  fbr  all  the  pvi\  they  have  per 
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petrmtad,  but  for  dl  that  they,  wilfall j,  have  per. 
mitted  7  For  all  the  corruptions  which  thej  have 
sanctioned,  and  all  the  good  which  they  have 
discouraged?  It  will  be  demanded  whether 
they  have  employed  royal  opulence,  in  setting 
an  example  of  wise  and  generous  beneficence, 
or  of  contagious  levity  and  voluptuousness  7 
Whether  they  have  used  their  influence,  in  pro- 
moting ubiecU  clearly  for  the  public  good,  or  in 
accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of  mercenary 
favourites  7  And  whether,  on  the  whole,  their 
public  and  private  conduct  tended  more  to  dif. 
fuse  religious  principle,  and  sanction  Christian 
virtue,  or  to  lend  support  to  fashionable  profli- 
gacy, and  to  undermine  national  morality  7 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  rememberad,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  amnigeient  Being, 
who  sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  inclinations 
of  the  heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best 
prince  cannot  accomplish  all  the  good  he  wishes, 
nor  prevent  all  the  evil  he  disapproves : — by  that 
merciful  Being,  who  will  recompense  pure  de. 
sires  and  upright  intentions,  even  where  pro- 
vidential obstacles  prevented  their  being  carried 
into  execution — by  that  eompm$Honmi€  Being, 
who  sees  their  difficulties,  observes  their  trials, 
weighii  their  temptations,  commisserates  their 
dangers,  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
circumstances,  of  which  no  human  judge  can 
f >rm  an  adequate  idea.  Assured,  as  we  are,  that 
this  gracious  method  of  reckoning  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  may  we  not  be  confident,  that  it 
will  be  peculiarly  applied,  where  the  case  most 
expressly  stands  in  need  of  it  f  And  may  we 
not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  spectacle 
which  our  Almighty  Ruler  beholds  with  peco. 
liar  complacency  on  earth,  and  will  recompense 
with  a  crown  of  distinguished  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  sovbxeigji  doing  justly,  LovifiQ 

MERCr,  AND  WAIXINO   HUMBLY  WITH  GoD. 

But  is  religion  to  be  pursued  by  princes  only 
as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which  they  are 
to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle  which,  if  culti- 
vated, will  qualify  them  for  eternal  felicity  7 
These  are  invaluable  benefits,  but  they  do  not 
toholly  express  all  that  princes  in  particular  need 
from  religion.— Tlejf,  in  an  eminent  degree,  re- 
quire consolation  and  support  for  this  life,  as 
well  as  a  title  to  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
77tey^  above  all  human  beings,  need  some  pow- 
erful resource  to  bear  them  up  against  the  agi- 
tiitions  and  the  pressures,  to  which  their  high 
station  inevitaUv  exposes  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
achs  80  sure  to  be  multiplied,  as  to  princes,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  auperiot*  understanding  and 
sensibility  7  Who,  of  an^  other  rank  are  exposed 
to  such  embarrassing  trials,  such  difficult  dilem- 
mas  ?  We  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfbrtu- 
nate  mnnarehs,  who  have  undergone  striking 
vicissitudes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  ex- 
traordinary calamities ;  but  of  such  also  whom 
tile  world  would  rather  agree  to  call  prosperous 
and  happy  :^YeC  bt  him  who  doubts  this  ge- 
neral truth,  read  the  accounts  given  by  all  our 
historians  of  the  last  years  of  king  William,  and 
tlie  last  months  of  queen  Anne ;  and  then  let 
nim  pronounce  what  oould  be  more  trying,  than 
tbuse  disappointments  and  dissfusls  which  sunk 
into  the  very  aool  of  the  one,  or  thoii^  cares  and 


agitations  which  finally  destroyed  the  pesoc  of 
the  other. 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  which 
such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  which  seli- 
command,  self-possession,  and  even  self-enjoy 
ment  may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  giesl- 
est  trials  to  which  mortality  ia  liable, — wooU 
not  this  be  an  object  to  which  thd  view  of  prineci, 
even  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  In 
directed ;  and  in  comparison  of  which,  the^ 
might  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honcmn  of  thsv 
birth,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank  7 

Christian  piety,  when  real  in  itself^  and  vbea 
thoroughly  established  in  the  heart  and  ia  the 
habits,  is  this  secret  When  the  mind  is  not 
only  conscientiously,  but  affectionately  reli^iooi; 
when  it  not  only  fears  God,  as  the'  Almiglitv 
Sovereign,  but  loves  and  confides  in  him,  as  tte 
all-ffracious  Father,  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
such,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent 
in  the  works  of  nature,  but  rationally  understood 
to  be  SGch  from  the  discoveries  of  divine  graee 
in  the  word  of  God  ; — and  let  us  add,  no  less  ra- 
tionally felt  to  be  auch,  from  the  transfbrmiaf 
influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart :  then, 
acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  bat  i 
resource,  and  a  refreshment;  insomuch  that 
the  voluptuary  would  as  soon  relinquish  thoM 
gratifications  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devout 
Christian  would  give  up  his  daily  intercoorK 
with  hia  Maker.  But  it  is  not  in  stated  acti 
merely  that  such  devotion  lives, — it  is  an  hi- 
bitual  sentiment  which  diffuses  itself  throogh 
the  whole  of  lifo,  puri^ing,  exalting  and  tran 
quilizing  every  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  most 
rugged  paths, — making  the  yoke  of  duty  easy 
and  the  burden  of  care  light  It  is  a  perennial 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for  refresbmen 
and  repose. 

In  this  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  It 
is  in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sceptic,  the 
language  of  truth  and  soberness. — ^The  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efficacy; 
and  every  a^  and  nation  furnish  oountlefi 
instances  of  its  power  to  raise  the  human  mind 
to  a  holy  heroism,  superior  to  every  trial !  *  Were 
there  not,*  saya  the  sober  and  dispassionate  Til* 
lotson,  *  something  real  in  the  principles  of  reli* 
gion,  it  is  impossible  that  they  ahonld  hare  so 
remarkable  and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  support 
the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  so  great  a 
number  of  persons,  of  different  degrees  of  un- 
derstanding, of  all  ranks  and  conditionv,  yiKin| 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  so  maiiy  dii 
tant  places,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
records  whereof  have  come  down  to  us.  I  aaj 
so  real,  and  so  frequent,  and  so  regular  an  effect 
as  this,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reaaon,  be 
ascribed  either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagi- 
nation, but  must  have  a  real  and  regular,  and 
uniform  cause,  proportionable  to  so  great  and 
general  an  effect.** 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention  equal  to 
its  importance  every  other  virtue  will  apring  of*, 
as  it  were  spotaneoualy,  in  the  mind,  and  a  hi^b 
dAgreee  of  excellence,  hoih  public  and  privste. 

*8«rmnfi  XL 
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DatinctiTelj  pursued.    In  such  a  case,  bow 
;>y  would  be  tbe  dittin^ished  individual, 

how  inoonceiTably  benefited  and   bleaaed 
Id  be  the  oommunitj ! 
ioua  tovereigna  are  at  all  times,  the  riebest 
I  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a  country. 

present  period  makes  us  more  than  ever 
ible  of  their  importance.  A  period  in  which 
has  lost  its  force,  rank  its  distinction,  and 
r  its  existence;  in  which  ancient  institu- 
I  are  dissolving,  and  new  powers,  of  undo- 
led  character,  and  unheard  of  pretension, 
involving  Europe  in  contests  and  convuU 
I,  of  which  no  human  foresight  can  antici- 

the  end.  In  what  manner  we  may  be 
(ted  by  this  unprecedented  state  of  things, 
t  perils  toe  may  have  to  face,  what  difficult 
to  struggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  ex- 


trication  may  be  afibrded  us,  it  is  not  in  man  to 
determine.     But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in  tbe 
most  threatening  circumstances,  the  obvious, 
unaflbcted,  consistent  piety  of  ihe  sovereign  will 
do  more  to  animate  and  unite  a  British  public, 
than  the  eloquence  of  ft  Demosthenes,  or  the 
songs  of  a  Tyrtvos ;  and  it  will  be  as  sure  a 
pledge  of  eventAil  success,  as  either  tbe  best  dis. 
ciplined  armies  or  tbe  most  powerful  navies 
Who  can  say  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our 
safety  hitherto  to  the  blessing  of  a  king  and 
queen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 
moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  religion  / 
May  their  successors,  to  tbe  latest  postenty, 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  from  their 
illustrious  example 
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moral  actions.  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reaaon  to  guide  a  man's  lift ;  but 
ipernatural  it  alone  guidetb. — Hooker. 


Ab  a  elight  memorial  of  oineere  esteem  and  cordial  friendMkip^  thU  little  eketeh  of 
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Is,  with  strict  propriety,  Inscribed 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GISBORNE, 

Of  Yoxall  Lodge, 

IN  HIS  warriifos  and  m  his  xife,  a  ooNBismrr  chrutian  HOEALivr 


PREFACE. 


,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  '  last  and  greatest  art*  of  literary 
is  *  the  art  to  blot*    With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  the  duty  of  this  art. 


K.  Pope, 

KMition 

luthor  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  authority, 

there  is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly 

ted — the  art  to  $top. 

It  when  shall  this  difficult,  but  valuable,  art  be  resorted  to  7    At  what  precise  moment  shall 

egin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  7    It  may  be  answered — at  the  period 

I  time  may  reasonably  be  suspected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  the 

conceit  of  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

it  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  7    His  own  eyes,  always  dipt  in 

iscernment  of  his  own  faults,  may  have  become  quite  blind.    His  friends  are  too  timid,  or 

snder,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.    If  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform 

leglected  office  of  friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  biaiieved. 

public,  then,  who  are  neither  governed  by  the  misleadings  of  afiTection,  nor  innuenced  by  the 

Uty  of  hatred,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  from  whose  decision  there 

Id  lie  no  appeal. 

It  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaint 

,  that  the  public,  instead  of  checking,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efforts  which  they  have  been 

stnmed  to  indulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  he  not  be  in 

inent  danger  of  wearing  out  the  good  humour  of  his  protectors,  by  a  successive  reproduction 

mself— of  abosinr  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect? 

ay  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation  of  vanity, 

srmitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  has  uniformly  experienced 

oourable  to  that  public  who  have  conferred  it  7    Their  indulgence  has  never  been  purchased 
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by  flattery  •  their  rapport  ha«  never  been  in  payment  for  tofteninr  errors  that  require,  not  to  be 

qoaliiied,  bat  combated ;  haa  never  been  a  reward  for  incenae  owored  to  the  pasaiooa,  ibr  Kali 

ments  accommodated  to  whatever  appeared  to  be  defective  tn  any  reigning  opinion,  in  any  pre. 

vailing  practice.    They  have  received  with  approbation  unvarniahed  truth,  and  even  borne  vith 

patience  bold  remonstrance.    In  return,  she  is  willing  to  hope,  that  she  haa  paid  them  a  more 

substantial  respect,  by  this  hazardous  sincerity,  than  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  tbeir 

regard  by  indirect  arte  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  to  injure  any  reader,  her  deepest  regret  would  be  to  offend  him ;  but  when  the  questioBi 

iiuitated  are  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  disguising  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  to  the 

intention,  tlie  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  iatea- 

lion  effectively  misehievous  7  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concern,  if  any  stroke  of  ho 

pen 

SbotaUi  tend  to  make  one  worthy  mao  her  foe, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  euppressioa  of  t 
right,  or  the  establishment  of  a  false  principle,  would  be  more  painful  than  any  censures  which 
an  imprudent  honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  ii 
willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  streeO' 
ously  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  idopt 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  recommend,  she  will  then  have  turned  to  some  littls  le* 
count  the  hours  of  pain  and  suffering  under  which  it  has  been  compoeed. 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apology  for  defeeli 
in  a  work  which  ahe  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  other  evils  sick* 
ness  may  be  chargeable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  coontha 
catalogue  of  indifi&rent  books. 

Badey  Wood,  December,  lOth,  1812 
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CHAP.  I. 


On  the  toriUrB  of  pious  book§. 

All  the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
such  evident  ra^ks  of  imperfection,  are  so  liable 
to  be  infected  with  error,  good  is  separated 
from  evil  by  such  slight  partitions,  and  the  de- 
flection  from  what  is  right  is  so  easy,  that  even 
undertakings  which  should  seem  most  exempt 
from  danger  are  yet  insecure  in  their  conduct, 
and  uncertain  in  their  issue.  Writing  a  soundly- 
religious  book  might  seem  to  put  in  the  claim 
of  an  exempt  case ;  but  does  experience  prove 
that  the  exemption  is  infallible  7  The  employ- 
inent  is  good,  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure ; 
the  work  may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  useful  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  proper- 
lion  in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable  to 
the  reader  7  Even  if  the  reader,  is  his  own  im. 
provement  always  the  leading  aim  ?  Does  a  criti- 
cal  spirit  never  diminish  the  benefit  which  the 
book  was  calculated  to  convey  7  If  he  is  con- 
vinced by  the  more  essential  truths  it  imparts, 
is  not  some  trivial  disagreement  of  opinion,  in  a 
matter  on  which  persons  may  differ  without  any 
charge  against  the  piety  of  either,  made  to  de- 
feat ail  the  ends  of  improvement!  Is  not  an  in- 
significant, perhaps  an  ill  founded  objection, 
suffered  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work!  Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  fault  tri- 
umphantly kept  in  the  foreground,  while  all 
that  is  valuable  is  overlooked  and  its  efficacy 
defeated ;  the  criticism  being  at  once  intended 
to  give  prominence  to  the  error  of  the  writer 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  7  Another  reader 
is  probably  searching  for  brilliancy  when  he 


should  be  looking  lor  tructi,  or  he  is  only 
ing  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opiniooa,  wha 
he  should  have  been  looking  for  their  corredioa. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  bsiBf 
absorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work, 
till  religious  composition  dwindles  into  a  msfs 
secular  operation  7  May  he  not  be  diverted 
from  his  main  object  by  an  over-attention  to 
elegance,  to  correctness,  to  ornament  ^—sH 
which  indeed  are  neceasaiy ;  for  if  he  woiid 
benefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he  would  be  rcsd 
he  must  please,  if  he  would  please  he  noit 
endeavour  to  excel ; — but  may  he  not,  in  tak- 
ing some,  take  too  much  pains  to  please,  and 
so  become  less  solicitous  to  benefit,  to  the  in}iiry 
both  of  his  reader  and  himself  7  May  not  tbs 
ver^  lopping  and  pruning  his  work,  the  flowen 
which  be  is  anxiously  sticking  into  it,  the  little 
decorations  with  which  he  is  setting  oflT  those 
parts  which  he  fears  may  be  thought  dry  and 
dull,  raise  a  sensation  in  his  mind  not  unlike 
that  which  a  vain  beauty  feels  in  tricking  out 
her  person  7  May  he  not,  by  too  much  oos- 
fidence  in  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  erron 
obvious  to  all  but  himself;  or  else  may  he  net 
use  the  file  too  assiduously,  and  by  over-labour 
in  smoothing  the  asperities  of  his  style,  diminiih 
the  force  of  his  meaning,  and  polish  hoosit 
vigour  into  unprofitable  elegance  7 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  an> 
thors  under  their  many  difficulties,  as  to  alios 
them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  excitement, 
as  an  under  help  lu  assist  such  motives  as  arc 
more  pure.  If  they  did  not  feel  a  little  too  fuU 
of  their  work,  when  it  was  imder  their  hand,  K 
has  been  said,  they  would  not  devote  to  it  the 
full  force  of  their  mind.  Thia  anxiety,  or 
rather  this  absorption,  it  is  presumed,  laUs  ns 
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imger  than  till  the  immediate  object  is  accom- 
plished. It  retreats  indeed,  but  waits  for  the 
author,  seizes  him  a^ain  with  undiminished 
force  on  his  next  undertaking.  If  he  fancied 
thit  his  former  subject  was  all  in  all  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  it,  that  preference, 
like  the  fondness  of  an  animal  for  its  young, 
which  is  lost  when  Ihej  no  longer  need  its  fos- 
taring  care,  is  transferred  to  the  next 

As  this  ardour  in  a  rightly  .turned  mind  will 
Dot  be  sufficiently  durable  to  ripen  into  vanity, 
but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for  which  it 
was  exerted  is  answered  ;  it  will  not  materially 
injure  the  conscientious  writer;  for  he  will 
probably,  when  the  impetus  is  taken  off,  as 
much  undenraloe  his  work,  as  he  had  before 
orer- rated  it  But  woefully  deficient  in  hu- 
mility  is  that  author,  whose  enthusiasm  does 
not  subside,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking !  Con- 
victed indeed  will  be  be  of  vanity,  who  persists 
in  thinking  his  work  as  prfowing,  as  when,  with 
a  judgment  dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it 
hot,  and  fresh-drawn  from  the  furnace !  ' 

But  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  any  little 
•ecrice,  if  he  did  not  in  some  degree  exaggerate 
its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility,  he  would 
want  one  motive  for  attempting  it  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he  should  a  little 
magnify  its  importance  to  his  imagination,  than 
that  complete  hopelessneM  should  totally  deter 
him  from  all  enterprise  7  Natural  indolence  is 
•n  many,  too  powerful  a  subduer  even  of  re- 
ligious exertion,  to  allow  them  to  work  without 
hope.  If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports ; 
thus  something  is  achieved  which  else  would 
not  have  been  done  at  all.  Again,  the  timid 
writer  (orsees  that  many  objections  may  be 
faiaed  to  his  work.  This  would  amount  to  a 
disaoalifying  dejection,  did  he  not  take  comfbrt 
in  Uie  chanoe  that  his  censors  may  possibly  dis- 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  points  de- 
serving  criticism,  and  that  one  may  even  com- 
mend what  another  condemns.  Thus  his  mind 
is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  without  the  expec- 
tation of  censure,  he  would  be  vain ;  without 
some  hope  of  approbation,  even  the  purity  of 
his  intention  might  not  always  secure  him 
fiom  despondency. 

But  though  no  mixed  motives  or  human  feel- 
ings in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with  those 
of  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with  the  book, 
ind  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no  small  moment 
Is  himself,  that  both  feelings  and  motives  be 
pare.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  do 
■ot  impose  on  himself  the  belief,  that  he  has 
only  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart,  when  lite. 
iiry  renown,  or  victory  over  an  adversary,  may 
be  the  predominating  principle.  He  will  also 
be  carefbl  that  his  best  endowments  be  not  con- 
ferted  into  implements  of  injury ;  he  will  bo 
eaotions  that  his  learning,  which  is  so  useful  to 
arm  his  zeal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it ;  that 
his  prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  moderate, 
do  not  extinguish  it 

But  if  he  comes  off  clear  from  these  tempta- 
tioDs,  other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He  should 
bear  in  mind,  mat  in  composing  a  religious 
work  for  the  public,  he  is  producing  the  best 
part  of  himaelf :  that  he  is  probably  exhibiting 


himself  to  others  as  much  better  than  he  is ; 
for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  own  character, 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  conduct  his  reader  to 
the  hiffhest  approach  to  excellence.  Indepen- 
dent ofhis  general  defects,  he  is  at  least  carefully 
keeping  out  of  sight  every  vain  thought  which 
may  have  stolen  upon  him  while  writmg,  every 
evil  temper  which  may  have  assailed  him,  every 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that  his 
book  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as  well  as 
benefit  to  bis  readers.  To  flatter  himself  inor- 
dinately on  thb  head,  as  well  as  in  over-antici- 
pating the  great  effects  it  will  produce,  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  of  his  dangers.  That  very 
self  knowledge  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in- 
culcating on  others,  would  preserve  him  from 
an  undue  estimation  both  of  himself  and  his 
book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discouragmg 
satyrist,  that,  *  To  mend  the  world  *s  a  vast  de- 
sign.*  It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from  which  the 
purity  of  his  motive  may  not  always  secure  the 
humility  of  the  author.  Yet  modestly  to  aim  at 
ameliorating  that  little  portion  of  it  which  lies 
within  his  immediate  sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of 
which  he  should  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epi. 
dramatists.  Instead  of  indulging  unfounded 
hopes  of  improbable  efibcts,  the  Christian  write: 
will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying  reflection, what 
great  and  extensive  evil  the  idost  insignificant 
bad  men  may  effect,  while  so  little  comparative 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  best  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pro. 
tection  against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  from  over, 
rating  his  own  agency,  from  fondly  calculating 
on  the  unknown  benefits  which,  by  bis  project- 
ed work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind.  A  pious 
Welch  minister,  many  years  ago,  being  about 
to  publish  a  sermon,  previously  consulted  the 
writer  of  these  pages  how  many  thousand  copies 
he  ought  to  print  He  felt  not  a  little  shocked 
at  her  advising  him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to 
hundreds,  scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.  As 
she  had  foreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  ex- 
cept a  few,  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by 
his  friends.  At  her  return  soon  afler,  from  the 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dour  of  impatience,  and  seriously  inquired, 
whether  she  had  observed  any  material  reforma- 
tion at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  but  salutary 
checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it  will 
not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popularity  may 
make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  questiona- 
ble ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  its  favourable 
reception,  not  to  its  excellencies,  but  its  defects, 
not  to  the  deep,  but  to  the  superficial  views  he 
has  taken  of  religion ,  that  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable only  because  it  is  less  searching  ;  that 
if  ho  has  pleased,  it  may  be  owing  to  his  having 
been  more  cautious  than  faithful.  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  success  arises  from  his 
having  skimmed  the  surface  of  truth,  when  he 
ought  to  have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  lias 
reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self  by  a  disingenious  discretion,  by  trimming 
between  Qod  and  the  world,  by  concealing  troths 
he  ought  to  have  brought  forward,  or  bf  paUiat 
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tng  thoee  he  dant  not  disavow :  popularity  thus 
obtained  will  afford  ^ound  of  humiliation  rather 
than  of  triumph.  In  avoidingr  theao,  and  all  ai- 
milar  errors,  he  will  also  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  He  who  g9.ve  the  talents,  gave  also  the 
right  bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  there, 
fore,  he  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting  of  the 
application  than  of  the  possession. 

When  he  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  vice,  or  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  that  error,  does  he  never 
feel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority  to  certain  in. 
dividuals  of  his  acquaintance,  who  may  be  in. 
fected  with  either,  and,  for  a  moment,  be  tempt- 
ed to  sit  rather  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  than 
in  that  of  the  counsellor  ?  On  such  occasions, 
there  is  nothing  which  he  will  more  carefully 
watch,  than  the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  When 
duty  compels  him  to  be  severe  against  any  false 
opinion,  or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious 
not  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  any  ieeling  of 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  against 
any  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind ;  nor 
will  ho  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder  how  such 
or  such  a  person  will  be  mortified  at  the  expo, 
sure  of  a  fault  to  which  he  is  addicted.  Nor  will 
he  harbour  in  his  bosom  an  uncharitable  vehe. 
mence  against  thoee  whom  the  reproof  may 
suit,  nor  a  secret  self-complacent  certainty,  that 
if  any  thing  can  do  them  good,  this  must  do  it ; 
ihat  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro. 
^t.'iets,  they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  ad. 
miinitions — ^that  they  can  never  stand  out  against 
tfuch  persuasions  as  he  has  to  offer — never  re. 
sist  such  arguments  as  he  has  prepared  for  their 
conviction. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serions  danger,  has 
'ic  never  been  tempted  to  overlook  his  own  faults 
while  he  has  been  exposed  to  those  of  others ; 
and  this,  though  the  failing  he  is  condemning, 
may  be  peculiarly  his  own  ?  With  just  indig. 
naiion  against  the  offences  he  is  reproving,  has 
he  never  once  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  com. 
passion  for  the  offender,  remembering,  that  he 
himself  is  sinful  dust  and  ashes;  that  he  also 
stands  in  need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been 
only  rescued,  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a 
levol  with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro. 
bation. 

ll  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest  de. 
i:ree  of  unfairness,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  injus. 
tico,  hypocrisy,  or  even  inconsistency,  against 
an  author,  because  his  life  in  some  respects,  falls 
hUort  of  the  strictness  of  his  writings.  It  is  a 
di8)>arity  almost  inseparable  from  this  state  of 
frail  mortality.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors, 
and  yet  draerve  to  have  no  heavier  charge 
brouglit  against  him  than  ho  has  broucrht  against 
others.  Infirmity  of  temper,  inequality  of  mind, 
a  heart  though  fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not 
sufilciently  dead  to  the  world  ; — these  are  the 
lingering  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  in 
a  heart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  labours  for 
a  complete  deliverance  from  all  its  corruptions. 
When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful  to. 
pic,  he  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its 
vast  importance  ;  he  trembles  at  the  idea  of  not 
being  entirely  faithful,  of  not  being  valiant  for 
the  truth,  of  noi.  jeinr  nunesiiv  3r'j!:crt  of  not 
dtdaring  the  %.;:*«  ?ounse.  o*  ^-k^c      ilib  own 


heart  is  deeply  imprened  with  the  dignity  d 
his  subject,  and  he  deprecates  the  thought  of 
shrinking  from  the  boldest  avowal  of  every  trutli, 
or  of  withholding  the  most  powerful  enforce, 
roent  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  He  it  ap 
prehensive  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  astaib 
vice  or  error,  he  should  appear  to  indulge  a  vie. 
lent  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magisterially 
lifting  his  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of  authority; 
lest  his  attack  on  the  vice  might  be  construed 
into  uncharitableness  to  the  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  fearful  lest  by  being  more  fbrbeariof 
he  shoulu  be  less  upright ;  lest  if  he  tried  to 
soflen  he  should  deceive ;  lest,  by  indulging  too 
much  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  should  oonipn*. 
mise  truth  for  human  favour. — Honest  thoiijb 
imperfect,  sincere  though  fallible,  be  endearours 
to  bring  his  principles,  his  faith,  and  his  conflc 
tions,  into  full  operation ;  he  warmly  declare! 
what  he  cordially  feels,  and  faithfully  testifies 
what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  he  comes  to  act,  be  is  Bometima 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  very 
fault  in  himself,  against  which  he  haa  been  can* 
tinning  others ;  deeply  does  he  lament  that  be 
feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of  that  oorruptka 
of  which  It  was  not  the  less  his  duty  to  direct 
his  attacks.  Some  temptation  presne  him,  some 
infirmity  cleaves  to  him.  These  unsubdoed 
frailties  prove  that  he  is  a  man,  but  thev  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.  The  truth  is,  tha 
religious  writer  is  sometimes  thought  worse  thai 
other  men,  because  his  book  was  considered  ai 
a  pledge  that  he  should  be  better.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  faults  he  described  he  would 
avoid ;  the  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
suppress ;  the  tempers  he  had  exposed  he  would 
have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  the  reader  had  expected  too  much  and 
the  writer  had  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however  (be 
person  who  of  all  othera  ought  to  watch  himself 
most  narrowly.    He  has  given  a  public  pledge 
of  his  principles.    He  has  held  out  a  rule,  Is 
which,  as  others  will  be  looking  with  a  critical 
eye  to  discover  how  far  his  conduct  falls  short 
of  it,  so  he  should  himself  constantly  bear  io 
mind  the  elevation  of  his  own  standard ;  aod  be 
will  be  more  circumspect  from  the  peranaiioa, 
that  not  only  his  own  character  but  that  of  fd^ 
gion  itself  will  suffer  by  his  departure  from  il 
The  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prat* 
tice  to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are  trolj 
scriptural,  will  furnish  him  with  new  motives  to 
humility.    The  solemn  dread  lest  thb  ineoosif- 
tency  should  be  produced  against  him  at  the  kit 
day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  higher  exertiont. 
stirs  him  up  to  augmented  vigilance,  quickeni 
him  to  more  intense  prayer.     He  experiences al 
once  the  contradictory  feeling  of  dreading  tntp- 
pear  better  than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  t^'HO 
of  piety  in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  othfr" 
worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bntif 
his  professions  nearer  to  the  level  of  hie  li**"- 
Perhaps  tlie  most  humiliating  moment  he  C'M 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental  gliorc 
at  some  former  work  he  is  reminded  how  little 
he  himself  has  profited  by  the  very  argameoti 
with  which  he  may  have  successfully  combated 
some  error  of  the  reader ;  when  he  Aels  hov 
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aach  hia  own  hetrt  if  •till  noder  the  dominion 
of  that  wrong  temper  of  which  he  has  forci- 
bly exposed  the  torpitode  to  the  conviction  of 
others. 

There  is,  however,  no  personal  reason  which 
could  ever  jastifjr  his  holding  out  an  inferior 
standard.  If  there  is  any  point  in  which  he 
eminently  excels,  he  has  the  best  of  all  possible 
reaaons  for  pressing  it  npon  others — his  own  ex- 
perience of  its  excellence.  If  there  be  any  in 
which  he  unhappily  fails,  he  is  dearly  justified 
in  recommending  it  fh>m  the  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  deficiency  in  iL  Thus  he  will  in  either 
ease  enforce  truth  with  equal  energy,  from  causes 
diametrically  opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obvious 
that  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
because  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  because 
he  himself  is  destitute  of  it  7 

But  if,  through  the  so  frequently  alleged  im- 
perfection  attachied  to  humanity,  christian  writers 
do  not  always  attain  to  the  excellence  they  sug- 
geat,  let  us  not  therefore  infer  that  their  princi- 
pies  are  defective,  their  aims  low,  or  their  prac- 
tical attainments  mean.  Let  us  not  suspect 
that  it  is  not  the  endeavour  of  their  life,  as  much 
as  the  desire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  con- 
duct which  shall  not  discredit  their  profession. 
Above  all,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concluding  that 
tbey  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  because 
they  have  passions  like  other  men  ;  provided  we 
observe  tTiem  struggling  with  those  passions, 
and  making  a  progress  in  their  conquest  over 
them,  though  that  progress  be  impeded  by  na- 
tval  infirmity,  though  it  be  obstructed  by  occa- 
siooal  irritation.  The-  triumphant  detector  of 
the  discordance  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  secret  regrets,  hears  not  the  fer- 
venl  praters,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
prodnoes  in  the  self-abasing  heart.  To  instance 
m  a  familiar  case : — In  the  heat  of  conversation 
with  the  author,  he  has  probably  marked  an  im- 
patient word,  a  hasty  expression,  a  rash  judg- 
ment; these  he  treasures  up,  and  produces 
t^ainst  him ;  but  he  does  not  hear,  in  the  writer*s 
nightly  review  of  the  errors  of  that  day,  his  self 
rebuke  for  this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  rcso- 
lotions  against  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which  per- 
haps  at  uiis  moment  is  carrying  forward  the 
S^radual  subjugation  of  his  temper. 

Yet  his  reputation  might  suffer  in  another 
way ;  for  if  the  critic  could  hear  those  humbling 
confessions  of  the  writers  in  question,  ho  would 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  *  Sinners 
tbove  all  the  Galileans.*     Whereas  the  truth 
most  probably  is,  that  they  are  so  alive  to  the 
perception  of  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts,  that 
things  which  would  be  slight  faults  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  accuser,  to  them  appear  grave 
offences.    Things  which  they  lament  as  evils 
of  magnitude,  would  to  the  less  tender  con- 
science be  impalpable,  imperceptible.    For  in- 
stance, — ^While  the  caviller  would  call  even  the 
omission  of  prayer  a  venial  fault ;  they  would 
Gall  a  heartless  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one 
Would  think  all  was  well  if  the  literal  perform- 
tnco  had  not  been  neglected,  the  other  would  be 
Uneasy  under  the  exterior  observance,  if  he  felt 
Uiat  the  apirit  had  not  accompanied  the  form. 
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Th^  reprover  might  even  act;use  the  serious 
Christian  of  absuraiiy,  should  he  have  overheard 
him  humbling  himself  for  something  which  was 
obviously  a  virtue.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
preposterously  humble,  as  to  make  the  virtue  the 
ground  of  hb  regret — he  was  abasing  himself 
for  some  vanity,  which  like  an  excrescence  had 
grown  out  of  it,  some  inattention  which  like  a 
poison  had  mixed  with  it  When  a  humble  man 
meditates  on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  might  be 
sometimes  deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  ue  vir- 
tues of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  is  exposed  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  arc  exempt,  that  of  being  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  rnay  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself.  Hia 
intellect  is  even  more  constantly  before  his  eyes 
than  the  form  and  face  of  the  beauty  are  before 
her*s.  But  if  in  this  exercise  he  may  be  tempt- 
ed  to  think  too  well  of  his  understanding,  the 
mischief  will  be  counteracted  by  the  advantnge 
which  such  a  close  view  may  bring  to  his  heart. 
The  faults  he  reprehends  in  general,  will  bring 
his  own  faults  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it 
will  be  a  humbling  consideration  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  erring  hearts  of  others,  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  own.  Repeated  and  successful  paiUB 
have  been  taken  by  some  popular  wits,*  in  whom 
levity  has  answered  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower 
the  value  of  pious  instruction,  by  exposing  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exhortation  and  the  ex- 
horter.  They  have  ingeniously  invented  cascB 
and  situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach- 
ing powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediately  after 
which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  overwhelming  impatience  at  some 
great  domestic  calamity  of  his  own.  This  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sincere  Christian! 
a  matter  of  triumph,  could  only  have  been  done 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh 
is  cheaply  though  not  very  honourably  raised, 
and  the  insignificance  or  hoHowness  of  religions 
instruction  perhaps  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader.  But  supposing  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  real,  ought  the  frail 
affections,  ought  the  conscious  infirmity  of  theFC 
good  men  to  have  let  them  to  withhold  from 
their  audiences  the  nccetoity  of  christian  re.^ig. 
nation?  Such  instances  of  natural  feelitij|r  in 
certain  stages  of  a  progressive  piety,  neither 
prove  religion  to  be  powerless,  nor  its  prof(>s»(>r 
deceitful.  Was  the  fervent,  but  fallible  a;v)Kt|p, 
who  in  a  moment  of  infirmity  denied  his  muster, 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  said,  *  though  all  the  worhi 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  1 7* 

Yet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  additional  re-:  >m.i 
why  the  pious  writer  should  guard  against  rx- 
cesses  in  feeling,  which,  if  the  reader  cnnld  wit- 
ness,  he  would  exultingly  reiterate  the  vulvar 
but  melancholy  truism  :  How  much  easier  it  is 
to  preach  than  to  practice  !  How  gladly  would 
ho  have  brought  the  conduct  to  confront  the 
counsel,  and  have  missed  all  the  benefit  of  the 
discourse,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  failing  ! 
«Goldraiitii  Welding,  4tc  dbf 
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But  allowing  the  worst — granting  tha^the 
writer  is  not  in  all  points  exemplary ;  if  we  re- 
•ol?e  never  to  read  a  work  of  instruction  because 
the  author  had  faults,  Lord  Baoon*s  inezhausti- 
ble  mind  of  intellectual  wealth  might  have  still 
lain  unexplored.  Luther,  the  man  to  whom  the 
protestant  world  owes  more  than  to  any  other 
uninspired  being,  might  remain  unread,  because 
he  is  said  to  ha?e  wanted  the  meekness  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastea  would  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under  con- 
sideration should,  like  the  sacred  penman,  cri. 
minate  himself.  Their  ingenuous  self-abasement 
added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their  general  testi- 
mony, and  was  doubtless  directed  by  the  holy 
Spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the  humi- 
liation of  the  ofiending  historian.  But  above  all 
it  is  calculated  to  show  that  the  renovation  of 
hearts  so  imperfect  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  not 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparaging 
egotism,  yet  let  not  his  silence  on  this  head  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be  thought  a 
better  man  than  Moses,  who  heroically  perpe- 
tuated the  memory  of  that  offence  which  was  an 
inhibition  to  his  entering  the  land  of  promise — 
nor  than  David,  the  recorder  of  his  own  sins,  the 
enormity  of  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
,  the  intensity  of  his  repentance — nor  than  saini 
Paul,  who  published  himself  to  have  been  a  bias- 
phemer  and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  men 
among  us  have,  through  the  preventing  grace 
of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  signal  offences 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  how,  beyond  all 
comparison,  they  are  below  them,  in  that  de- 
votedness  of  spirit,  that  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  and  that  annihilation  of  self,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  those  inspired  servants 
of  God. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther— eren  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  some  individual  charge 
had  not  been  altogether  unfounded.  Even  this 
possible  evil  in  the  man,  would  not  invalidate 
the  truths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtless,  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing  were  unquestionable,  yet  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
refi)rmation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
the  reformation  essentially  benefited  Erasmus. 

If  then  the  writer  advances  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impressively 
enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  character, 
even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate  his  rea- 
soning. Though  we  allow  that  even  to  the 
.eadcr  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  the  life 
•llustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  must  never  bring 
the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallible  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Allow  this,  and  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  pleaded  against 
OS.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
duce certain  moral  qualities  which  Hobbes, 
Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  sceptics  possess- 
ed, as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opinions  ? — 


Do  we  infer  as  a  necessary  oonseqoence,  tin. 
their  sentiments  are  sound,  becanee  thair  lim 
were  not  flagitious? 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  poesibility,  that  the 
same  work  may  at  once  promote  God*s  gkrj, 
and  prove  a  danger  to  the  inatmment  that  pro- 
motes it — that  the  opulence  of  the  very  bumI 
which  is  advancing  religion,  may  be  mmd  hj 
the  owner  to  his  hurt — that  he  may  be  so  sK 
sorbed  in  it  as  a  business,  that  be  may  lose  sigkt 
of  his  end — that  he  may  neglect  perMoal,  whifa 
he  is  advancing  public  religioo— or  be  so  aaii- 
ous  for  the  success  of  his  work,  that  be  caooai 
commit  the  event  to  heaven :  let  us  thankfally 
profit  by  the  truths  he  teaches :  blees  God  tbit 
he  has  been  useful  to  us ;  and  pray  Chat  his  er- 
rors may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  4iill  coofem  tkel 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  atrain  iatbe 
cause  of  religion,  there  are  moments  in  vhidi, 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirmity  of  body,ff 
failure  of  animal  spirits,  while  he  u  pcomotiif 
the  spiritual  interests  of  others,  bo  is  iowinR^ 
lamenting  his  own  deadnees  to  the  yery  thingi 
on  which  he  is  insuting.  He  boweyer  pane* 
veres ;  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  p«* 
suing,*  he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstroet  tti 
act,  till,  as  a  reward  (or  hb  persevermnee,  the 
act  brings  back  the  feeling.  Were  it  saspeded 
that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages  wen 
written  under  this  declension  of  aefl,  what  t 
clamour  would  be  raised  against  bis  inooosist. 
ency,  when  his  merit — if  we  dare  nee  the  word 
merit— consists  in  overcoming  tbo  languor  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if  he  felt  it  not  Hii 
depression  may  in  fact  have  been  aogmentsd  by 
his  humility.  He  has  trembled  lest  the  solemnity 
with  which  he  has  been  calling  upon  olhen, 
should  not  stir  op  his  own  feelings ;  lest  the  ar. 
guments  which  were  intended  to  akrm  thf 
reader,  should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  m* 
affected. 

While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  prinei- 
plca  to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  paitieakr 
bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive  powers  to  ad.  j 
dress  persons  of  imagination  only :  it  is  the 
character  of  Christianity,  and  ahould  be  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  writer,  to  accommodate  their 
instructions  to  every  class  of  society,  to  every 
degree  of  intellect,  to  every  quality  of  mind,  to 
every  cast  of  temper.  Christianity  does  not  in- 
terfere with  any  particular  form  of  study,  anj 
political  propensity,  any  professional  engage- 
ment, any  legitimate  pursuit  It  claims  to  la- 
corporate  itself  with  the  ideas  of  every  intelli- 
gent mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it;  it  inflises 
Itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the  character  of 
every  individual,  as  it  originally  assimilated  it 
self  to  that  of  every  government,  wilboat  sacri- 
ficing any  thing  of  its  specific  quality,  without 
requiring  any  mind  of  a  peculiar  make  for  ill 
reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  infu- 
sions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writer  will  always 
consider  how  he  may  render  it  most  acceptable 
to  the  capacity  of  the  general  recipient  To 
exclude  reason  from  religion,  he  knows  is  not 
the  way  to  attract  argumentative  men  to  inquire 
into  its  truth  ; — to  exclude  elegance  from  it*i  «  x- 
hibition,  is  not  the  probable  :neLliod  to  it.vita 
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men  uf  Utte  to  upeoalale  on  its  beauty.  If  how. 
erer  the  writer  poMeni  little  of  the  graces  which 
embellish  truth,  if  he  cannot  adotn  it  with  those 
eharms  which,  though  they  add  i  othing  to  its 
lustre,  yet  attract  to  its  contemplation;  still 
plain  sense  and  unaflbcted  piety  may  contribute 
to  the  production  of  a  work  which  may  prove 
oeeful  to  a  large  and  valusble  proportion  of 
readers.  But  here  if  genius  is  not  essential, 
good  taste  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  A 
sound  judgment  will  be  requisite  to  prevent 
piety  from  being  repulsive  to  readers  who  hsve 
been  accustomed  to  view  other  intellectual  sub. 
jects  exhibited  in  all  the  properties  of  which 
they  are  severallv  susceptible.  Let  them  not 
•ee  a  subject  of  this  transcendent  importance, 
injured  by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfigured  by 
any  coarseness  of  language,  nor  degraded  by 
any  vulgar  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  so  stre- 
nooosly  against  the  introduction  of  the  affec- 
tkme  into  religion,  whst  are  we  to  understand 
from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors, 
ft  man  will  write  the  better  because  he  does  not 
leel  his  subject, — that  he  will  teach  religion 
piore  safely  to  others,  from  not  hsving  fblt  its 
influence  on  his  own  hesrt, — that  he  will  make 
ft  deeper  impression  by  writing  from  books  then 
Ihun  himself,  or  rather  that  making  an  impres. 
■ion  at  all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  enthusiasm,  proceeding  from  it, 
and  productive  of  it ! — that  therefore  it  is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  intbrmed. 

But  the  soond  and  sober  Christian  takes  the 
best  preoaution  against  infusing  a  fanatical  spi. 
rit  by  not  possessing  it  He  cannot  communi- 
eate  the  distemper  of  which  he  is  not  sick.  He 
eaotioosly  avoids  it  on  a  double  ground.  He 
knows  that  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  not 
only  mischievous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they 
furnish  the  profane  with  a  plausible  argument 
against  religion  itself.  He  remembers,  and  ap- 
pfies  the  obeervation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets, 
especially  Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Athe- 
ism with  her  most  powerfbl  arms.  But  though 
be  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  dangerous,  he  con. 
tinues  to  write  like  one  who  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  exclusive  danger  of  the  age ;  like  one 
who  is  convinced  that  trenxy  is  not  the  only  dis. 
temper  in  our  spiritual  bills  of  mortality  :  like 
one  whoee  heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pul. 
ntion,  but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
which  earry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power  ;*  like  one  who  feels  that  re. 
ligion  ia  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an  animating 
principle  which  at  once  enlarges  his  views,  ele. 
vates  his  aims,  and  ennobles  his  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  reader.  If  we  had  no 
higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in  piety, 
one  would  almost  think  that  the  mere  fbelings 
of  gratitude  and  good.nature  might  tempt  to 
•bow  our  aflfeotion  to  our  pious  benefactors,  by 
profiting  firom  their  exhortations,  their  councils, 
their  persuasions.  It  might  almost  touch  a  heart 
dead  to  superior  considerations,  to  reflect  how 
many  departed  worthies  have  wasted  their 
strength,  as  to  us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses 
who  will  appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of 
account,  ikef  will  stand  the  foremost     Let  us 


tremble  as  we  figure  to  ourselves  out  unwilling 
accusers  in  that  tMind  of  holy  men,  who  earnestly 
sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which  they 
were  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the  ProphetN 

and   Apostles, ^*to    Jesus  the    mediator   of 

the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  the  judge  of 
all' 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  those 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  labours 
upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of  seeing 
that  we  have  derived  some  little  advantage  from 
their  exertions  7  Let  us  show  them  that  thev 
have  not  offered  up  the  fervent  prayers  which 
doubtless  accompanied  their  unwearied  labours 
to  no  end.  While  so  many  saints  are  now  re- 
joicing in  heaven,  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
their  noly  labours  were  made  instrumental  in 
bringing  thither ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are 
still  zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  lament 
the  total  inefficacy  of  their  endeavours — to  re- 

gret  that  they  are  sent  to  them  who  will  not 
ear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  had  not  heard— 
to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give  them  a  patient 
hearing,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  their  style,  their 
rhetoric,  their  good  taste  ;  but  that  when  their 
eloquence  opposes  our  corruptions,  when  their 
arguments  cross  our  inclinations,  when  their 
persuasions  trench  upon  our  passions,  or  their 
remonstrances  interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  or  if  we 
forgive  their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talents, 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP.  II. 
On  Prmridenee» 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief  of  God*s 
providential  ^vernment  of  the  world.  To  be 
threatened  with  troubles,  and  to  see  no  power 
which  can  avert  them ;  to  be  surrounded  with 
sorrows,  and  discern  no  hand  which  can  redress 
them  ;  to  labour  uuder  oppression  or  calumny, 
and  believe  there  is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no 
judge  to  vindicate  us ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of 
which  wo  believe  its  ruler  has  abdicated  the 
throne,  or  delegated  the  direction  to  chance ;  to 
suspect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety ;  to  suppose 
that  we  are  abandoned  to  the  cisualties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  domination  of  wickedness ;  to  be- 
hold the  earth  a  scene  of  disorder,  with  no  su- 
perintendent to  regulate  it ;  to  hear  the  storms 
beating,  and  see  the  tempests  spreading  desola- 
tion around,  with  no  influence  to  direct,  and  no 
wisdom  to  control  them  :  all  this  would  render 
human  life  a  burden  intolerable  to  human  feel- 
ing.  Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpses 
of  illumination  which  they  seemed  occasionally 
to  catch,  could  say,  it  would  not  he  tDortk  whiU 
to  live  in  a  world  which  wat  notgoterned  hy  Pro 
videnee. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  clearly  discern  the  mind 
which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  governs, 
all  events,  we  begin  to  see  our  way  through 
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them :  as  loon  u  we  axe  brougrht  to  recognize 
Grod*8  authority,  and  to  confide  in  hia  goodnesg, 
we  can  say  to  our  unruly  hearts,  what  he  said 
to  the  tempestuous  waves.  Peace,  be  ttilL 
Though  all  is  perplexity,  we  know  who  can  re. 
duce  confusiqn  into  order  :  once  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall 
po!<8es8  our  souls  in  patience,  and  resign  our 
will  with  submission.  As  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion is  fully  established,  we  become  persuaded 
that  a  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beeet  with  so  many  trials, 
and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he  not  in- 
tended them  as  necessary  materiala  by  which, 
under  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work  out  our 
future  happiness ; — as  so  many  warnings  not  to 
set  up  our  rest  here ', — as  so  many  incentives  to 
draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of  that  better  state  to 
which  eternal  mercy  is  conducting  us  through 
this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in  view,  as  the  end 
of  ail  our  aims,  and  the  dbpoeer  of  all  event»— 
ic  nee  him  in  all  our  comforts,  to  admire  the  be- 
nignity with  which  he  imparts  them — to  adore 
tlie  same  substantial,  though  less  obvious  mercy, 
io  our  afflictions — to  acknowledge  at  once  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  dispenses  our  tri- 
als, and  the  necessity  of  oar  suffering  them — to 
view  him  in  his  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love 
which  makes  every  creature  pleasant — to  re- 
gard him  in  his  providential  direction  with  a 
confidence  which  makes  every  hardship  support, 
able — to  observe  the  subserviency  of  events  to 
his  eternal  purposes :  all  this  solves  difficulties 
othcrwiiie  insuperable,  vindicates  the  divine  con- 
duct, composes  the  intractable  passions,  settles 
the  wavering  faith,  and  quickens  the  too  reluc- 
tant  gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his  fa- 
therms  empire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  illustrative 
of  thnr  presumption,  who,  virtually  snatching 
the  reins  of  government  from  Grod,  would  involve 
the  curth  in  confusion  and  ruin,  than  Uie  denial 
which  the  ambitious  supplicant  received  to  his 
mad  .request,  is  applicable  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  refusing  to  delegate  his  power  to  his 
creatures  :  My  §an,  the  very  tendemeee  I  $how 
in  denyinfr  bo  ruinouM  a  petition,  is  the  pureet 
proof  that  I  am  indeed  thy  father. 

Sounds  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we  fancy 
iHve  a  definite  sense.  But  we  oflen  fancy  it 
iiiijijstly;  for  familiarity  alone  cannot  give 
Mi*taning  to  what  is  in  itself  unintelligible.  Thus 
many  words,  without  any  determinate  and  pre- 
cis! meaning,  pass  current  in  common  dis- 
course. Some  talk  of  those  chimerical  beings, 
nature,  fate,  chance,  and  necessity,  as  positively 
an  if  they  had  a  real  existence,  and  of  almighty 
l>ower  ai.d  direction  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  s()eaking  of  ordinary  events  as  fortuitous, 
or  as  natural,  we  dispossess  Providence  of  one 
half  of  his  dominion.  We  assign  to  him  tlie 
credit  of  great  and  avowedly  supernatural  ope- 
rations,  b^sause  we  know  not  how  cine  to  dia- 
NM*fl  of  them.  For  instance  :  We  ascribe  to  him 
(Mwcr  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
whilu  we  talk  as  if  we  thought  the  keeping  it  in 
•irdur  might  be  effected  by  an  infrrior  ai^oncy. 
Wc  sometimes  speak  as  if  we  aosiirntd  the  (ro- 
T*;rnment  of  the  world  to  two  iii>^tinct  beings: 


whatever  is  awful  only,  and  cot  of  the  onmnai 
course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  revolotions,  voles, 
noes,  earthquakes.  We  think  the  dial  of  Abn 
going  backward,  the  tun  atationary  on  GilMa, 
marveb  worthy  of  Omnipotanoe :  but  whea  *§ 
stop  here,  it  is  not  virtually  aaying,  that  to 
maintain  invariable  order,  unbrokan  ragoluil^, 
perpetual  uniformity,  and  syatomatic  beaatj  m 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  doea  not  exbibil 
equally  striking  proofs  of  iiifinita  aoparintaii 
ence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  eooiaMB 
circumstances  of  life,  aa  if  they  thought  it  voaU 
be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  r^er  tbeia  to 
him ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming  hia  dignity  to 
order  the  affairs  of  beings  whom  be  thought  it 
no  derogation  of  that  dignity  to  create.  It loob 
as  if,  while  we  were  obliged  to  him  ibr  naknt 
us,  we  would  not  wish  to  encumber  hiai  wils 
the  care  of  us.  But  the  gracioua  Father  ef  Ik 
univeraal  family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  wateh 
over  the  ooncems,  to  supply  the  wanta,  and  &• 
pose  the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their  enit 
ence  to  his  power,  and  their  redemption  to  bit 
mercy.  He  did  not  create  his  rational  aobpecti 
in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to  turn  them  qtb 
to  another,  a  capricious,  an  imaginary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his  ge> 
neral  providence,  as  his  particuUr  appointmeota 
We  will  allow  the  world  to  be  nominally  his,  if 
he  will  allow  us  our  opinion  in  reapect  to  hh 
management  of  certain  parte  of  it  Now,  tkil 
he  should  not  put  forth  the  same  apecific  energy 
individually  to  direct  as  to  create,  ia  aupposiBf 
an  anomaly  in  the  character  of  the  ali-perfcd 
God. — Whatever  was  his  design  in  the  ftriH. 
tion  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitanta,  the  sane 
reason  would  beyond  a  doubt,  influenee  him  is 
their  superintendence  and  preaenrationv— David, 
in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of  omnipoleBt 
benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pattern.  He  doci 
not  represent  the  belief  of  God's  provideatid 
care  as  an  effiirt,  but  describee  oar  continoal 
sustenance  as  the  necessary  unlaboured  effect 
of  infinite  power  and  goodnees.  He  opemlk 
hie  hand,  andJiUeth  all  tkinga  living  woitk  ple%- 
teou8ne$$ ;  thus  making  our  Uessinga  rather,  ii 
it  were,  a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  control 
of  a  greater  and  a  sulnrdinate  power,  so  neither 
are  we,  as  the  Persian  mythology  teaches,  the 
subjects  of  two  equal  beings,  each  of  whom  dit' 
tributes  respectively  good  and  evil  according  tc 
his  peculiar  character  and  province.  Nor  are 
we  the  sport  of  the  conflicting  atoms  of  one 
school,  nor  of  the  fatal  necessity  of  another. 
There  is  one  omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect, 
supreme  Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  per- 
son and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  holy  will.  '  The  help  that 
is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.*  Tbs 
comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by  Christiaa 
faitli,  discovers  the  same  harmony  and  design 
in  the  course  of  human  eventa,  as  the  phikM 
pher  perceives  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  moat 
consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
events  which  are  now  passing  before  our  eyea  f 
What  can  we  nav  to  the  perplexed  atate  oC  aa 
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Almost  desolated  world  ?    There  is  no  way  of 
disentangling  the  confusbn  but  by  seeing  God 
in  erery  thing.     Not  to  adore  his  providence  as 
having  some  grand  scheme  which  he  is  carrying 
on,  some  remote  beneficial  end  in  view,  some 
imrevealed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 
only  inscrutable,  hot  seemingly  contradictory, 
is  practical  atheism.    To  contemplate  the  events 
which  distract  the  civilized  world,  the  tyranny 
which  tears  up  order  and  morality  by  the  roots ; 
to  behold  the  calamities  of  some,  the  crimes  of 
sChers — such  blackness  gathering  over  the  heads 
ti  eome  countries,  such  tempests  bursting  over 
those  of  others — these  scenes  must  subvert  the 
faith,  must  extinguish  the  hope,  of  all  who  do 
not  firmly  believe  that  the  same  power  which 
^  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of 
the  waves,*  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 
C&e  madiukB  of  the  people  ;  will  in  his  appointed 
■eason  enable  us  to  say,  *  And  where  is  the  fury 
of  the  oppressor  ?*    He  may,  and  we  know  not 
hoir  soon,  enable  us  to  tsk,  *  Where  is  the  man 
that  made  the  earth  to  tremble — that  did  shake 
kingdoms — that  made  tiie  world  a  wilderness 
that  destroyed  the  cities  thereof— that  opened 
not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  7*    Yes— nlisor- 
ranized  as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  be, 
m  ns  be  assured  that  it  is  not  turned  adrift,  that 
things  are  not  left  to  go  on  at  random.    Though 
th0  people  are  rebellious,  the  Sovereign  has  not 
itBoonced  his  dominion  over  them.    The  most 
oppressive  and  destructive  agents  are  his  myste- 
noos  ministers :  the^  are  carrying  on,  though 
ttBOonsciousIy,  his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which 
tboDgh  complicated  is  consistent;  though  ap- 
parently disorderly  will  be  found  finally  harmo. 


In  some  pieces  of  mechanism  we  have  observed 
cfiflferent  artists  employed  in  different  branches 
of  the  same  machinery ;  in  this  division  of  la- 
boor,  each  man  performs  his  allotted  portion,  in 
otter  ignorance  perhaps,  not  only  of  the  portions 
asugned  to  the  others,  but  also  of  the  ultimate 
innication  of  his  own.  Buoy  in  executing  his 
ungle  pin,  or  spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  concern  to  understand  the  work  assigned  to 
others,  still  less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
the  master.  But  though  the  workman  is  igno- 
rant how  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  ma- 
chine  would  have  been  incomplete  without  his 
■semingly  inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the 
msan  time,  the  master  unites,  by  apt  junctures 
and  articulations,  parts  which  were  not  known 
to  be  susceptible  of  connexion ;  combines  the  se- 
parate  divuions  without  difficulty,  because  the 
wveral  workmen  have  only  been  individually 
bdping  to  accomplish  the  original  plan  which 
baopreviously  existed  in  his  inventive  mind. 

The  prescience  of  God  is  among  his  pecufiar- 
ly  tnoommnnicable  attributes.  Happy  is  it  for 
is  Indeed  that  it  i§  as  incommunicable,  for  if 
my  portion  of  it  were  imparted  to  us,  how  in- 
aonceivably  would  the  distress  of  human  life  be 
iggravated !  But  if  we  allow  his  omniscience, 
99  cannot  doubt  his  Providence.  He  would  not 
bresee  contingencies,  for  which  ho  could  not 
vovide.  His  attributes  are  in  fact  so  inter- 
voven  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
lis  omniscience  foresees,  his  undcratanding, 
rkich  is  infinite,  arranges,  his  sovereignty  de- 


crees, his  omnipotence  executes  the  purposes  of 
his  wilL — His  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to 
be  best  for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary 
purposes,  which  would  not  be  good  for  a  conti- 
nuance.  When  the  present  appointment  shall 
have  answered  the  end  to  which  it  was  deter- 
mined,  a  new  one,  to  which  that  was  prepara- 
tory, takes  place.  ^  The  two*  arrangements  may 
appear  to  us  not  to  be  of  a  piece,  to  be  even  con 
tradictory ;  while  yet  this  determination  and 
this  succession  are  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  who  sees  all  things  at  once,  and 
calls  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were 
God^s  views  of  all  men  and  all  events  through, 
out  all  ages,  is  one  clear,  distinct,  simultaneous 
view.  Infinite  knowledge  takes  in  present,  past, 
and  future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
through  all  distance  at  a  glance,  and  collects  all 
ages  into  the  focus  of  the  existing  moment 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  established  m 
this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfections,  we 
shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to  be  so  mon- 
strous or  so  minute,  so  insignificant  or  so  cx- 
horbitant,  as  to  be  out  of  the  precincts  and  con- 
trol of  eternal  Providence.  We  shall  never  re. 
duce,  if  the  allusion  be  forgiven,  the  powers  of 
omnipotenoe  to  a  level  with  that  of  some  Indian 
rajah  who  has  a  territory  too  unwieldy  for  his 
management,  or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  has 
more  subjects  than  one  monarch  can  govern. 

We  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  7 — We 
answer,  though  rather  mechanically,  our  own 
question,  by  acknowledging  that  they  are  the 
appointed  scourges  of  divine  displeasure.  Yet 
God  does  not  ddegate  his  authority  to  the  op- 
pressor, though  he  employs  him  as  his  instru- 
ment of  correction ;  he  still  keeps  the  reins  in 
his  own  hand.  And  besides  that  an  ofiTending 
world  stood  in  need  of  the  chastisement,  those 
black  instruments  who  are  thus  allowed  to  ra- 
vage  the  earth,  may  be,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, unintentionally  preparing  the  elements 
of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  displeastire  has 
made  barren  a  fruitful  land  *  for  the  wickedness 
of  them  that  dwell  therein,*  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  un- 
productive soil,  know  not  that  they  are  providing 
for  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  following  their 
rode  traces  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  future 
riches  and  fertility.  ' 

Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  town. — They 
whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objects  of  our  ten- 
derest  commiseration.  The  scene,  if  we  beheld 
it,  would  alike  excite  our  terror  and  our  pity. 
But,  afler  we  have  mourned  over  the  devasta- 
tion, and  seen  that  despair  is  fruitless,  at  length 
necessity  impels  to  industry  ;  we  see  a  new  and 
fairer  order  of  things  arise ;  the  convenience, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  which  spring  out  of  the 
ashes  make  us  eventually  not  only  cease  to  re- 
gret the  deformity  and  unsightliness  to  which 
they  have  succeeded,  but  almost  reconcile  us 
to  the  calamity  which  has  led  to  the  improve- 
ment 

Often  have  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane,  the 
bolt  of  heaven,  kindling  and  throwing  far  and 
wide  its  baleful  light  on  this  earthly  stage,  real- 
ized  in  their  ultimate  effects  this  image.  And 
we  are  reminded  of  a  future  general  conflagra- 
tion, *  when  the  ele.-nents  shall  melt  with  fervent 
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neat,  and  the  earth  itself  shall  be  burned  up,* 
vvhich  is  to  prove  only  the  signal  and  the  pre- 
paratory scene  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
H*  herein  dwelleth  ric^hteoosness.  Let  as,  in 
f  very  stage  leadin^r  to  this  final  *  restitution  of 
all  things,*  wait  with  patience  for  its  sore  com. 
pletion.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  credit 
to  the  great  Author  of  the  book  of  Fate  for  the 
consistency  of  its  catastrophe  ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  hnman 
author,  we  look  for  unity  and  consistency  in  his 
whole  plan  ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation 
between  its  several  parts,  and  an  entireness  in 
the  general  combination.  We  are  not  so  much 
delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally  intro. 
diiced,  a  short  episode,  of  which  we  discern  at 
once  the  rise  and  the  end,  and  take  in  all  the  in- 
cidents and  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we 
are  with  the  judgment  which  discovers  itself  in 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  difficulty  discerned,  which  arranges, 
connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  se- 
veral  divisions.  Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  pre. 
sume  to  insinuate  as  if  the  great  Author  of  all 
created  nature  cannot  reduce  the  complexity  of 
its  parts  into  one  consistent  whole  7  Do  we  not 
intimate  objections  as  if  there  were  no  concert, 
no  agreement  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
mind  7  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  perfect  scheme 
of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in  architecture,  yet 
presume  to  suspect  that  the  concerns  of  the  uni. 
verse  are  carried  on  with  less  system,  and  on 
a  more  imperfect  design,  than  the  rude  sketches 
of  a  frail  creature,  wno  is  crushed  before  the 
moth  7 

But  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leave  to  God  the  di. 
rection  of  the  natural  world,  because  we  know 
not  well,  aAer  all,  to  whom  else  to  commit  its 
management,  yet  we  frequently  make  little  scni. 
pin  to  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world 
into  our  own  hsnds.  If  we  consent  to  his  ruling 
matter,  we  reluctantly  allow  that  he  governs 
mind.  Wc  reason  as  if  we  suspected  that  the 
passions  of  men  lay  beyond  his  controul,  and 
that  their  vices  have  overturned  his  dominion. 
But  we  should  particularly  call  to  mind  what  is 
the  daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  Hi$ 
is  *  the  kingdom,*  but  that  the  *  power*  is  the 
source,  and  *  the  glory*  the  result  of  his  admi. 
II i<«f  ration.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  by  an  arbi- 
■  rnrv  compulsion  of  men*s  minds,  rob  them  of 

t  freedom  by  which  they  offend  him,  nor  by 
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I  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent  those  sins  and 
f^>Iiies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily  hindered,  he  would 
convert  rational  beings  into  mechanical  ones ; 
but  he  turns  their  sins  and  follies  to  such  uses, 
that  while  by  the  voluntary  commission  of  them 
they  arc  bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange, 
ments,  exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
:aoses  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist  the 
greater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ;  as  subal. 
tenis  in  the  battle  contribute  severally  their  share 
(n  the  victory,  while,  like  those  inferior  causes, 
ih^.y  are  compelled  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  not 
to  aspire  to  the  command.  As  we  have  a  higher 
cod,  we  must  have  a  Saprenic*  direction  to  our 
liins.     Yet  a  lower  end  is  souietimes  made  a 


means  to  a  higher,  and  assists  its  object  withoil 
usurping  its  place.  Some  who  begin  by  abstaia- 
in^  from  evil,  or  set  about  doing  ^ood  from  a 
principle  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously  led  to 
the  principle  by  doing  or  fbrbearing  the  actian; 
and  are  finally  landed  at  the  higher  point,  froo 
beginnings  far  below  those  at  which  tee  mifht 
rashly  have  asserted  they  could  only  eet  oat  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  frequently  oeeor, 
yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather  tbsn  hj 
miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not  orerikw 
with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos  would  this  earth 
become,  if  God  did  not  permit  inferior  rootivn* 
to  operate  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  genersl 
good  !  Many  whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  cba. 
rity  cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  (hej  sre 
acting  from  the  purest  principles,  are  yet  ooo- 
tributing  to  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  soeie. 
ty.  Though  tliey  are  sober  only  from  a  regard 
to  their  health,  yet  their  temperance  aflonb  a 
food  example ;  though  they  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  than  the  love  of  money,  yet  their 
frugality  keeps  them  within  the  same  boundt  u 
if  they  were  influenced  by  a  better  motive 
though  they  may  be  liberal  only  to  raise  iheir 
reputation,  yet  their  liberality  feeds  the  hnnstj 
Ihough  they  are  public-spirited  merely  from  am 
bition,  yet  their  patriotism,  by  rousing  the  xpirit 
of  the  country,  saves  it  If  such  ri^t  adioos, 
performed  from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for 
no  future  retribution ; — if^  being  done  without 
reference  to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  advance 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor  the  gfcrj 
of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instruments  for  pnv 
moting  the  good  of  others,  both  by  utility  and 
example.  On  this  ground  we  may  be  thankfhl 
that  there  is  so  much  refinement,  generosity,  sad 
politeness  among  the  higher  orders  of  aodetj, 
while  we  confess  that  tear  away  the  action  fron 
its  motive,  sunder  their  virtue  from  its  Isgiti* 
mate  reference,  the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their 
present  character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise  God 
oflen  promotes  the  most  important  plans,  are 
apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  oUiqoitj 
of  man*s  judgment  May  we  be  allowed  to  <£ 
fer  an  instance  or  two,  in  which  human  wisdoo* 
would  probably  have  taken  a  course,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  instruments  and  events,  diredly 
opposite  to  that  pursued  by  infinite  wisdom? 
What  earthly  iudge,  if  he  had  been  quettioBed 
as  to  means  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  stroo^- 
est  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  on- 
believers,  but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fujlest  cor- 
roboration 7  If  we  ourselves  had  an  importaet 
cause  depending — for  instance,  the  asoertainiDg 
our  right  to  a  litigated  estate ; — If  the  loeeeis 
of  the  trial  depended  on  the  teetimony  of  the 
witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  oar  titled 
deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we  endeaveor  to 
obtain  ;  into  whoee  hands  should  we  wish  ear* 
selves  to  be  committed  7  According  to  alt  be. 
man  prudence  should  we  not  desire  witnessss 
who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  sboaM  we  not 
object  to  a  jury  of  avowed  enemies ;  and  sboold 
we  not  refuse  to  Iflge  oor  records  in  tne  hands 
of  our  opponents  7 

But  His  wisdom  'n  whose  sight  onrs  la  fellv 
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fit  to  make  one  of  the  moflt  Blrlk'ing 
proofs  of  the  troth  of  Chriftianity  depend  on  the 
wring  miracle  of  the  enmitj  of  the  Jews  ;  *  to 
them  also  were  ooromitted  the  oracles  of  God,* 
■o  that  to  hoth  their  ancient  testimony  and  their 
prnent  opposition  we  are  to  look  for  the  most 
■triking  proofa  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  per- 
petual hatred.  And  now  that  Christianity  is 
actually  made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  7  Reason  itself 
Dwns  its  validity ;  for  what  collusion  can  now  be 
charged  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  each  party  in  court  is  decidedly 
it  variance  with  the  other  ?  Who  can  ration- 
illy  question  the  strength  of  that  title  which  is 
oontained  in  their  genuine  archives — that  evi- 
tlenoe  resulting  from  their  hereditary  denial  of 
faeta,  of  which  they  persist  to  reverence  the  pre. 
iietions  ?  Where  can  we  more  confidently  look 
lor  the  truth  of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to 
the  verifications  conferred  on  it  by  their  origins! 
Iiietory,  their  irreversible  antipathy  their  actual 
Bondition,  and  existing  character  1 

To  venture  another  specimen.  If  we  had 
presumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the  de- 
rtmction  of  Jerusalem,  we  should  probsbly  have 
thought  none  so  appropriate  as  Constantino ;  we 
night  have  supposed  the  first  christian  emperor 
poold  have  been  the  fittest  avenger  of  the  Re- 
leeiiier*s  blood.  Omniscience  selectod  for  the 
iwfbl  retribution  a  pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one 
it  is  true,  but  one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent  While 
this  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious  acconiplish- 
msBt  of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting 
svidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  the  choice 
of  the  destroyer  was  one  of  those  *  secret  things 
which  belong  to  Grod,*  and  is  only  tf>  be  alleged 
IS  a  proof  that  *  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.* 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  most  im- 
portant sinoe  the  incarnation  of  him  whose  pore 
worship  it  has  restored — the  reformation.  This 
oeeorrence  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
ov  ignorance  of  the  operations  ofsupreme  wis- 
doin,  and  of  the  means  which,  to  our  short  sight, 
loem  fit  or  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
porposes.  If  ever  the  hand  of  providence  was 
eoQspicuous  as  the  meredian  son,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work — it  was  so  in  the  selection  of 
apparently  discordant  instruments — it  was  so, 
in  over-ruling  the  designs  of  some,  to  a  purpose 
of^nsite  to  their  intention,  in  making  the  errors 
ofothere  contribute  to  the  general  end.  If  this 
rrand  scheme  had  been  exposed  to  our  review 
nr  advice,  if  we  had  been  consulted  in  its  forma- 
tion and  its  progress,  how  should  we  have  criti- 
cissd  both  the  plan  and  its  conductore  7  How 
riioald  we  have  censured  some  of  the  agents  as 
inadequate,  condemned  others  as  ill  chosen,  re- 
jseted  one  as  unsuited,  another  as  injurious ! 
line  critic  would  have  insisted  that  the  vehe- 
HMnoe  of  Luther  would  mar  any  enterprise  it 
night  mean  to  advance ;  that  so  impetuous  a 
mfector  would  inevitably  obstruct  the  establish. 
atnt  of  a  religion  of  meekness.  Another  would 
Mve  pronounced,  that  among  the  human  facul- 
isi^  wit  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likelv  toas- 
lisi  the  cause  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Brasmufl,  by  bin 
nooisite  satires  so  ths  iguorance  and  S'lpersti- 


tion  of  the  priests,  as  completely  contradict  th 
opinion,  as  Luther,  by  his  ningnanimity  au  t 
roio  perseverance,  triumphantly  overtui  .he 
other.  This  inconsiderate,  blusterinf  Henry 
the  human  counsellor  would  have  said,  will  ruin 
the  cause,  by  uniting  his  hostility  to  the  reform 
ers,  with  his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papaf 
power ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  perversenesa 
contributed  to  promote.  Another  censor  would 
have  been  quite  certain  that  the  timid  policy  and 
cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the  Wise  would  in- 
fallibly obstruct  those  measures  which  they  were 
actually  tending  to  advance.  Who  among  us, 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  have 
fixed  on  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  7 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  mo. 
iiey  raised  by  indulgences,  through  the  profli- 
gate  venality  of  Leo,  for  building  St  Peter*s  in 
his  own  metropolis,  was  actually  laying  the  fbun. 
dation  of  every  protestant  church  in  Britain — in 
Europe— m  the  world  7  Who  could  have  pre 
dieted,  that  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banish. 
ing  learning  from  his  dominions,  was  preparing, 
as  if  by  concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to 
the  sottish  ignorance  of  tlie  monks  7  All  t)ie.«c 
things,  separately  considered,  we,  in  our  captious 
wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  calculated  to 
produce  effects  directly  contrary  to  the  actual 
result ;  yet  these  ingredients,  which  had  no  na. 
tural  affinity,  amalgamated  by  the  Almighty 
hand,  were  made  to  accomplish  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  infinite  wisdom,  working 
by  human  means,  has  ever  effected. 


CHAP.  in. 

Praetieal  u$e$  qf  the  doctrine  of  Providence. 

Wi  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  a  practical  doctrine. — ^That  the  pre- 
sent dark  dispensations  which  afflict  the  enrth 
are  indications  of  Almighty  displeasure  few  dis- 
pute ;  but  having  admitted  the  general  fsct,  whr 
almost  does  not  ascribe  the  cause  of  offi»nce  t" 
others  7  How  few  consider  themselves  as  aw . 
fully  contributing  to  draw  down  the  visitation  ! 
We  look  with  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned 
and  the  avowedly  profligate,  and  ascribe  ihx- 
whole  weight  of  the  divine  indignation  to  iIk  ir 
misdeeds.  But  we  forget  that  when  a  sudicn 
tempest  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  going 
to  Tarshish,  in  which  there  was  only  Jonah  u  ho 
fbared  Grod,  those  who  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  the  storm,  found  him  to  be  the  very  man.  The 
cause  of  the  present  desolating  storm,  as  a  pious 
divine  observed  of  that  which  darkened  hi?  day, 
may  as  probably  be  the  offences  of  profeftsing 
christians,  as  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  b  >lder 
transgressor.  Tiiis  apprehension  should  m-i  us 
all  on  searching  our  hearts,  for  we  cann  >t  re. 
pent  of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  conKcicus. 
It  should  put  us  upon  watching  against  negli. 
gence ;  it  should  set  us  upon  distrusting  a  fslss 
security,  upon  examining  into  the  ground  of  our 
confidence.  No  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
ivir  spiritual  c-mdition,  no  trust  in  our  exaetnsM 
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in  Bome  peculiar  daiies,  no  fancied  superioritj 
of  ourselves,  to  others,  no  exemption  from  groM 
and  palpable  disorders,  should  soothe  us  into  a 
belief  that  wc  have  no  concern  in  the  visitation. 
Throwing  off  their  own  guilt  upon  others  was 
the  second  sin  of  the  first  offenders. 

/inother  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro* 
vide  nee  is,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  composed 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary  dispensaticms. 
If  we  kept  up  a  sense  of  God*s  agency  in  oom> 
mon  as  well  as  in  extraordinary  occurrences — 
if  we  were  practically  persuaded  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  divine  appointment,  it  might 
still  those  fluctuations  of  mind,  quiet  those  un- 
certainties of  temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable 
exaltation  or  depression,  which  arise  from  our 
not  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  de. 
termined  in  number,  or  weight,  or  measure,  by 
infinite  love.  If  we  acted  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  who  first  set  the  world  in  motion 
governs  every  creature  in  it — that  we  do  not 
take  our  place  upon  that  stage  in  space,  or  that 
period  in  time,  which  we  choose,  but  where  and 
when  He  pleases:  that  it  is  he  who  *ordereth 
the  bounds  ot  our  habitation,  and  fixeth  our  lot 
in  life,*  we  should  not  only  contemplate  with 
sober  awe  the  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which 
we  may  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
individual  difficulties,  as  arising  from  the  same 
predisposition  of  causes.  Our  neglecting  to  cul. 
tivate  the  train  of  thou^rht  may  account  for  those 
murmurs  which  arise  m  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  calamities  of  the  world,  and  the  private 
vexations  of  life. 

If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should 
feel  that,  as  rational  subjects  of  his  mural  go- 
vernment, we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it:  we 
shu-.ild  nut  indulge  discontent  and  resentment  at 
evofits  which  we  should  then  allow  were  either 
by  his  appointment  or  permission,  as  we  now 
acknowledge  in  the  more  extraordinary  cases. 
But  how  few  are  there  who  think  themselves 
obliiiod  to  endure  without  repining,  the  effects 
of  accii^ent,or  the  provocation  of  men  7  and  this 
is  because  they  see  only  the  proximate  cause, 
and  do  not  perceive  that  God  is  the  grand  effi. 
cient  In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sence were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it  would  make  the  heart 
strong,  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  temptation, 
but  sustain  us  under  affliction  ;  we  should  be- 
come both  humble  by  correction,  and  patient 
under  it ;  we  should  be  grateful  in  prosperity, 
without  being  elated  by  it  A  deep  conviction 
of  God*s  authority  over  us  and  his  property  in 
us,  would  also  make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment  that  all  is  his.  The  very  heathen 
entertained  some  sense  of  his  sovereignty ;  they 
acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to  proceed 
from  him,  when  they  dedicated  their  spoils  to 
iht  deliverer* 

If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 
providential  goremment,  we  should  be  more  in- 
stant in  praver,  we  should  more  fervently  sup- 
plicate him  in  oar  distresses,  and  more  devoutly 
adore  him  for  his  mercies.  The  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  infers  the  duty  of  prayer  to  him, 
f  implicit  trust  in  him,  of  unqualified  submis- 
tioD  to  him ;  for  the  muhp  argument  which  proves 


that  he  should  govern,  makea  it  right  that  ve 
should  obey  ;  and  the  avowal  of  that  obedieaee 
is  alike  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  nb. 
ject,  and  the  claims  of  the  sovereign  Tha 
used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  affl&ted  worU 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position  eoa. 
tained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  peoi- 
tent  of  Babylon,  *  that  the  most  Hig b  niletii  ia 
the  kingdoms  of  men  ;*  that  he  rulMh  not  bjsn 
arbitrary  will,  but,  to  borrow  the  emphatie  kn- 
guage  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  perlectioos  cf 

THK  MUID  THAT  BATH  WlSDOlb 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  eSun 
of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk  as  if  «e 
did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials  conaiden. 
ble  enough  to  come  from  God,  nor  of  coiubs  Id 
require  mat  we  should  meet  them  with  tenpv. 
Under  these,  therefore,  we  make  ooraelves  wbtt 
amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  wan 
severe,  by  indulging  fretfulness,  aecare  of  impa. 
nity.  But  let  us  be  assured  of  these  two  thiii|i, 
if  it  be  a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  dis> 
turb  our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself^  it  b  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submissioB. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  ait 
ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  for  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and  £s> 
tress,  seldom  arraign  him  for  their  intelleelwl 
or  moral  deficiencies.  Most  men  are  better  i^ 
tisfied  with  their  allotment  of  capacity  thai  of 
health ;  of  virtue  than  of  riches ;  of  skill  thaa 
of  power.  We  seldom  grudgingly  compare  sv 
mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  wke 
are  obviously  more  highly  gifted,  while  we  are 
sufficiently  forward  to  repme  at  their  superioritj 
in  worldly  adrant^es.  Though  too  sensibly  alivt 
to  the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  b 
confined,  we  do  not  lament  our  severer  restric 
tions  in  the  article  of  personal  merit  In  tJie 
latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  completely  as 
in  the  former  envy  disturbs. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  lifo  originate 
with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shame,  pain, 
and  death  were  not  originally  the  infliction  of 
God.  But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  sent  as 
by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  on  us  by  ooi 
own  faults,  much  eventual  good  is  educed  bj 
Him,  who  by  turning  our  suffisring  to  oar  be* 
nefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  evils  produced  by  sin 
Without  bein^  the  author  of  evil,  the  bare  sag 
gestion  of  which  is  blasphemy,  he  converts  it  ic 
his  own  glory,  by  causing  the  effects  of  it  to 
promote  our  good.  If  the  virtuous  suffer  from 
the  crimes  of  tlie  wicked,  it  b  because  their  im- 
perfect goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisement 
Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their  own 
sins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  sometimes 
brought  back  to  God  by  mutual  injuries,  the 
sense  of  which  awakens  them  to  compunction 
for  their  own  offences.  God  makes  use  of  tht 
faults  even  of  good  men  to  show  them  their  own 
insufficiency,  to  abase  them  in  their  own  eyes, 
to  cure  them  of  vanity  and  self-dependence.  He 
makes  use  of  their  smaller  failings,  to  set  them 
on  the  watch  against  great  ones ;  of  their  im- 
perfections, to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
sins ;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  increase 
their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful.  This  soper 
induced  vigiUmce  teaches  them  to  fear  all  the 
resemblances,  and  to  shun  all  the  approacbeals 
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§nu  It  it  a  smlntary  fear,  which  keeps  them 
from  using  all  the  liberty  they  have ;  it  leads 
them  to  avoid  not  only  what  is  decidedly  wrong, 
but  to  stop  short  of  what  is  doubtful,  to  keep 
clear  of  what  is  suspicious :  well  knowing  the 
thin  partitions  which  separate  danger  from  de- 
struction. It  teaches  them  to  watch  the  bud- 
dings and  germinations  of  evil,  to  anticipate  the 
pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening  blossom. 

The  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith  ex- 
pose us  to  continual  distrust  When  we  oar- 
selves  are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  that 
the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — That  process 
which  we  do  not  see,  we  are  too  much  inclined 
to  suspect  is  not  going  on.  From  this  unhallowed 
egotism,  where  we  are  not  the  prime  movers, 
we  fancy  that  all  stands  still.  The  various  parts 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence  are  sometimes  con- 
nected bv  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elade  our  dim 
ai^^t ;— but,  thouffh  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as 
to  be  invisible,  it  is  never  broken  off.  The  plan 
is  carrying  on,  and  the  work  perhaps,  about  to 
bo  accomplished,  while  we  are  accusing  the 
Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  neglect, 
or  liable  to  error.  But  if,  afler  tracing  Provi- 
dence through  many  a  labyrinth,  we  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  him  :  if,  aAer  having  lost  our  doe. 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  operation  is 
suspended,  or  that  his  agencv  has  ceased,  he  is 
working  all  the  time  out  of  sight — he  is  pro- 
ceeding, if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed,  like 
the  faUed  Arethusia,  whose  stream  having  dis- 
appeared in  the  place  to  which  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed up,  is  still  .making  its  way  under  ground ; 
though  we  are  not  cured  of  oar  incredulity,  till 
we  again  discover  him«  bursting  forth  like  the 
sune  river,  which,  having  pursued  its  hidden 
jssBige  throuffh  everv  obstruction,  rises  once 
nore  in  all  its  beauty  m  another  and  unexpected 
iibce. 

But  even  while  we  are  rebelling  against  his 
dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  hints  in  the 
economy  of  public  and  private  life,  from  the 
economy  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of 
the  world.  We  govern  our  country  by  laws 
emulative  of  those  by  which  he  governs  his  crea- 
tures :  we  train  our  children  by  probationary 
discipline,  as  he  trains  his  servants.  Penal  laws 
in  state,  like  those  of  the  divine  Legislator,  in- 
dicate no  hatred  to  those  to  whom  they  are  pro- 
claimed, for  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  break 
them ;  they  are  enacted  in  the  first  instance  for 
admonition  rather  than  chastisement,  and  serve 
u  much  for  prevention  as  punishment.  The 
diseipline  maintained  in  all  well  ordered  fami- 
Gas  is  intended  not  only  to  promote  their  virtue, 
bat  their  happiness.  The  intelligent  child  per- 
eehce  his  father's  motive  for  restraining  him, 
tfll  the  act  of  obedience  having  induced  the  ha- 
bit^ and  both  having  broken  in  his  rebellious 
wffl,  he  loves  the  parent  the  more  for  the  re- 
ilraint;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mismanaged  and 
mmed  son  learns  to  despise  the  father,  who  has 
giwn  him  a  license  to  which  he  has  discern- 
mmt  enough  to  perceive  he  owes  the  miseries 
Bonaequent  upon  his  uncurbed  appetites. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this  great 
doctrine  of  6od*s  universal  soperintendance  is 
lot  only  madly  denied,  or  inconsistently  over- 
boked  by  ooe  class  of  men,  but  is  foolishly  per- 
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verted,  or  fanatically  abused  by  another.  With- 
out  entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  instances, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the 
most  common.  First,  the  fanciful,  fiivoloos,  and 
bold  familiarity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta- 
tion and  government  are  cited  on  the  most  tri- 
vial occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner  disho- 
nourable to  infinite  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to 
supreme  goodness.  The  persons  who  are  guilty 
of  this  fault  seem  not  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
more  foolish  and  presumptuous  to  deny  it  alto- 
gether than  to  expect  that  God's  particular  Pro- 
vidence will  interpose,  in  order  to  save  their  ex- 
ertions, or  excuse  their  industry.  For  though 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endea- 
vours, he  never,  by  superseding  them,  encou- 
rages idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  which  some 
others  convert  this  divine  agency,  is,  when  not 
only  the  pretence  of  trusting  Providence  is  made 
the  plea  for  the  indolent  desertion  of  their  own 
duty ;  but  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  pro- 
vidential leadings  is  adopted  to  excuse  their  own 
imprudence.  Great  is  the  temerity,  when  Pro- 
vidence is  virtually  reproached  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  affairs,  or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
our  own  wilfulness,  or  as  a  vindication  of  our 
own  absurdity  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish 
plan,  or  some  irrational  pursuit.  We  have  no 
right  to  depend  on  a  supernatural  interposition 
to  help  us  out  of  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
been  thrown  by  our  misconduct,  or  under  dis- 
tresses into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.  God,  though  he  knows  the  prayers 
which  we  may  offer,  and  accepts  the  penitence 
which  we  feel,  will  not  use  his  power  to  correct 
our  ill-judged  labours,  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  us  smart  for  their  consequences. 

The  power  of  Grod  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  it  is 
not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  an  at- 
tribute in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not  kept  for 
state,  but  use ;  not  for  display,  but  exercise ; 
and  as  it  i^  infinite,  one  half  of  the  concerns  of 
the  universe  are  not,  as  we  intimated  before, 
suspended,  because  he  is  superintending  the 
other  half.  He  is  perpetually  examining  the 
chronicles  of  human  kind,  and  inspecting  th<f* 
register  of  human  actions — not  like  the  King  of 
the  Palace  of  Shushan,*  because  *he  cannot 
rest,*  for  Omniscience  never  slumbers  or  sleeps 
— nor  like  him  ti»  repair  the  wrongs  of  one  man 
whose  services  had  remained  unrequited,  bnt 
that,  *  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,*  no  ser- 
vices may  go  unnoticed  and  unrecompensed. 
from  the  earliest  offspring  of  pious  Abel,  to  the 
latest  oblatiob  of  faith  in  the  end  of  time. 

This  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view  which 
the  enlightened  Christian  takes,  tends  to  correct 
his  anger  against  second  causes,  and  afihrd« 
him  such  an  assurance  that  every  occurrence 
will  be  over-ruled  by  everlasting  love  for  his 
eventual  good — inspires  him  with  such  holy  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospol,  that  he 
acquires  a  repose  of  spirit,  not  merely  from  com 
polled  submission  to  authority,  but  from  rational 
acquiescence  in  goodness.  He  feels  that  his 
confirmed  belief  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still  its 
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perturbatioo0,  raoderaie  iu  impttiaooe,  ■oothe 
itji  terrora,  confirm  its  faith,  preterfv  ito  pemoe, 
iir,  when  it  has  ■uffered  a  momenUry  sospen- 
»ion,  nttom  it 

Nor  doM  God  czerciM  his  Proridmice  aloiM, 
either  in  signal  instances  of  retribution  or  in 
the  hidden  consolations  of  the  believer;  bat 
those  secret  stinp  of  conscience  which  goad 
and  lacerate  CTcr?  guilty  individiial  in  any  cri. 
minal  pursuit — that  lurking  discontent  which 
gives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and  mingles  the  note  of 
disoord  with  the  music  of  acclamation — that  un* 
prompted  misery  of  feeling  which  infuses  worm, 
wood  into  his  sweetest  pleasure,  proceeds  from 
the  same  providential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on  a 
scale  which  expands  their  ideas,  but  fancy  it  an 
affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  which  they 
think  contracts  them.  If  they  allow  that  be 
takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations,  yet  tlMy  im- 
ply  that  it  would  be  too  minute  an  exercise  of 
bis  superintendence  to  inspect  individuals.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  intimated  before,  men  are  too 
much  disposed  to  frame  their  conceptions  of 
God  by  the  limited  powers  and  capacities  of  hu- 
man greatness.  They  observe,  that  a  king  who 
rontrols  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  pos. 
KJbly  inspect  the  concerns  of  eYery  private  fiu 
Miil^,  much  less  of  every  single  subject  This 
limited  capacity  they  unconsciously,  yet  irreve. 
rently  transfer  to  the  King  of  kings. — But  as  no 
concern  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber  Omnipotence, 
so  none  is  too  diminutive  to  escape  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.  There  is  no  argument  for  a  ge. 
oeral,  but  is  also  an  argument  for  a  particular 
Providence,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole 
is  not  made  up  of  parts ;  that  generab  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are  not 
compounded  of  families ;  that  societies  are  not 
formed  of  individuals ;  that  chains  are  not  com. 
posed  of  links;  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of  units; 
that  the  interests  of  a  communitv  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  well-being  of  its  members.  The  in- 
terests of  a  particular  member,  indeed,  maj 
sometimes  appear  to  suffer  from  that  which  pro- 
motes  the  general  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law 
the  individual  may  seem  to  be  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which  may 
prevent  the  suflbrer  from  being  ultimately  a 
io<ter.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  upon  God*s  author- 
i*v,  that  our  tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will 
tiiit  their  appropriate  consolation  be  also  provid- 
f.(\  7 — Though  He  who§e  foaltUpa  are  not  Known, 
•nay  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible  to  us,  ^et  if  we  allow  that  he  acts 
wiHcIy  and  holily  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend,  we  should  give  him  credit  in  the  obscure 
and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  no  more  act 
contrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should  look 
up  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  engaged  in 
the  government  and  disposal  of  states,  but  as 
exercised  for  his  individual  protection,  peace, 
and  oomfbti;— ehould  look  habitually  to  Him 
who  confers  fiivour  without  daim,  and  happiness 
without  merit ;  to  him  whose  veracity  fulfils  all 
the  promises  which  his  go9dnees  has  made — to 
Him  whoee  pity  commiserates  the  afflicted, 
whose  bounty  supplies  the  inftigent,  whaw  Imig 


suffering  bears  with  the  rebelliom,  wfaon  bn 
absolves  the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Je- 
sus  accepts  Uie  penitent  Sodi  is  the  Ihliw 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  ai^ 
word,  thegoodneu  ef  Ood.  It  is  this  goodMs 
which  inAences  his  other  attribotas  in  oar  &. 
vour,  attributes  which  would  else  neesesarilj 
act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful  and  impo 
tent.  It  makes  that  wisdom  which  sees  ov 
weakness  strengthen  us,  and  that  power  which 
roi^rht  overwhelm  us,  act  for  oar  preservation 
Without  this  goodness,  all  his  other  peHectiasi 
would  be  to  us  as  the  beauties  of  his  natml 
creation  would  be,  if  the  sun  were  blotted  tmm 
the  furmament — they  might  indeed  sziat,  bit 
without  this  illuminating  and  cherishing  prim, 
ciple,  as  we  should  neither  hate  sean  nor  fill 
them,  so  to  OS  they  could  not  be  said  Is  Ici 

Some  Christiana  seem  to  riew  the  Alnd^hty 
as  encircled  with  no  attribute  bat  his  sovereifB* 
ty.  God,  in  estaUiahing  his  moral  govonuMil, 
might  indeed  have  acted  geldy  by  his  aofncifB* 
ty.  He  might  have  pleaded  no  oChsr  ressoa  fbi 
our  allegiance  but  his  absolute  dominioB.  Hi 
mi^ht  have  governed  arbitrarily,  wiiiioot  ex. 
plaming  the  natore  of  his  reqoisitions.  & 
might  have  reigned  over  us  as  a  kinct  withssl 
endearing  himself  to  us  as  a  &tlier.  ^Hs  mifhl 
have  exacted  fealtT,  without  the  offer  of  rtai> 
aeration.  Instead  of  this,  while  bs  ■ulnliiiJ 
his  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  he  mitigsin 
the  austerity  of  the  command  by  ths  invitatioBi 
of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rifoor  of  so* 
thority  by  the  allureinent  of  hu  nrnmisss  b 
holding  out  menaces  to  deter  us  rroio  disohfrf 
cure,  he  balances  them  with  the  ofihrod  plen* 
tude  of  our  own  felicitT,  and  thos  instsadof  Iw- 
rifling,  attracts  us  to  obedience.  If  be  thraslM^ 
it  is  that  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spsrsd  thi 
necessity  of  punishing ;  if  he  promtsss  it  ii 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be  booid 
up  with  our  obedience.  Thus  his  gosdosss  is> 
vites  us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  sofefsigsty 
might  have  demanded  on  the  aingls  froond  thil 
it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he  seems  almost  to  waw 
our  duty  as  a  claim,  as  if  to  afflird  im  ths  losrit 
of  a  voluntary  obedience ;  though  the  wry  wiB 
to  obey  is  his  gifl,  he  promises  to  aeoepi  it  ss  if 
it  were  our  own  act  He  first  inspirss  the  ds> 
sire  and  then  rewards  it  Thos  his  powor,  if 
we  may  haxard  the  expreesion,  givas  pkes  Is 
his  goodness,  and  he  presses  as  dt  Uindcsai 
almost  more  than  he  constrains  us  by  anlhority. 
He  even  condescends  to  make  oar  happinsss  it 
less  a  motive  for  our  duty  than  his  injoDcliaaSi 
hear  his  affectionate  apostrophe—^  Oh  that  thoa 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  oommandniaBla^  thn 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  T 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  tha  ps^ 
cadency  of  his  Omnipotence  that  ha  foaehasM 
to  give  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  oovenant  Bi 
stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  recipffoeBl  «• 
gagement  with  his  creaturea,— he  oaodaaaeadrf 
to  stipulate  with  the  work  c^  hb  hands !  BM 
the  consummation  of  his  goodness  was  raasrvai 
for  his  work  of  Redemption.  Here  he  not  salr 
performed  the  office,  but  assumed  the  oasM  sf 
LoTX ;  a  name  with  which,  notwithstanding  il 
hb  preceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
he  was  never  invested  till  af\er  the  coinpietins 
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of  this  Isat,  greateit  act  ^— ai  aM  towards  his 
pardoned  rebels,  not  only  of  uidemnitj  bat  pro- 
motion;— an  act  which  the  angeb  desire  to 
semtinixe,  and  which  man  will  nefer  fbllj  com- 
prebend  till  he  enters  on  that  beatitude  to  which 
It  baa  introduced  him. 


CHAP.  IV 

•*TkywiUb€  dmu.^ 

To  desire  to  know  the  Divine  will  is  the  first 
dntj  5>f  a  beinff  so  irnorant  as  man ;  to  endea. 
iQar  to  obey  it  b  the  most  indispensable  dutj 
of  a  being  at  once  so  cormpt  and  so  dependent 
Hie  Holj  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
ftjphorism,  apostrophe,  or  definition.  The  essen* 
lial  spirit  or  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to 
bo  Included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the 
C9iristian*s  prayer,  *  tht  will  n  oone  ;*  just  as 
be  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
ious  may  be  said  to  consist  in  following  his  own 
wilL 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which  though  it 
jHU  not  complain,  (mcs  not  care  to  submit 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  an^  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding. 
Its  silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
ts  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters,  it  is  not  so  much 
he  win  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct  as 
the  eoom  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom  indeed 
the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
narfee  eoold  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet  the 
Boflhring  which  arises  from  acute  fbelings  is  so 
ftr  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resigna- 
tioiivthat,  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice, 
it  enhaDees  the  value.  True  resignation  is  the 
hsrdeet  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ  It 
b  the  oftanest  taught  and  the  latest  barnt  It 
b  Bol  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in  some 
particQiar  instance,  leaves  us  master  of  the  sul>- 
'eet  The  necessity  of  following  up  the  bssoo 
«•  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost  every  dav 
ui  some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  fresh 
modification.  The  submission  of  yesterday  does 
osC  ezooerate  us  from  the  resignation  of  to-day. 
Tlw  principle,  indeed,  once  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  soul,  gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  fre- 
foent  demand  for  its  exercise,  and  renders  every 
laeeesive  call  more  easy. 

Wa  read  dissertations  on  thb  subieet,  not 

oalf  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 

fmjpaeat,  but  with  the  most  apparent  aoqui- 

sMMiee  of  the  mind.    We  write  essays  upon  it 

b  the  hoar  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy 

Ihil  what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease 

lai  eelAoomplaoence,  in  fiivoor  of  which  we  ofier 

m  many  arguments  to  convince,  and  so  many 

■■lifes  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 

praetise.    But  to  convince  the  understanding 

lad  to  eorreet  the  will  is  a  verv  diffprvint  iindnr- 

tikfaig;  and  not  lenn  difficult  when  it  coiiieM  tn 

•vr  own  case  than  it  wss  in  the  cntm  f*f  thn^e 

%r  whom  we  have  been  w*  entilly  hikI  dogmati* 

:dly  praseribing.    It  b  not  till  we  practically 

M  how  slowly  ov  own  arforoents  produoe 


any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  ^  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  The  sick  phjsician 
tastes  with  dbgust  the  bitterness  of  the  draught, 
to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  wondered  the 
patient  had  folt  so  much  repugnance ;  and  the 
reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the  argu. 
ments  which  fail  of  their  effisct  on  the  writer, 
when  he  b  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not 
to  reason,  but  to  su^r.  The  theorv  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  as- 
sent to  it;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
adopt  it  But  he  wlio  has  once  gotten  engraved, 
not  in  hb  memory  but  in  hb  heart,  Uib  di- 
vine precept,  tht  wtll  n  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  snbeequent 
mstruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  obbtiona  were  offered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  hb  own  express  ap^ 
pointment,  jet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  substitutes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  he,  under  a  more  perfoot 
dispensation,  accept  cf  any  observances  which 
are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedication— of 
any  offerin|rt  unaccompanied  by  compbte  de 
sire  of  acquiescence  in  his  will  7  *My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart,*  b  his  brbf  but  imperative  com- 
mand. But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God  must 
enlighten  our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will  that 
it  may  be  voluntary,  he  must  purify  our  heart 
that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  doty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  inatitutioo,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philoeophers  would  have  taught  it  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  k>w:  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  lifo,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suffbrmg 
virtue,  thin||s  within  their  narrow  sphere  of 
judging ;  thmgs  true  indeed  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  a  substratum  by  no  aieans  equal  to  tne 
superstructure  to  be  bulH  on  it  It  wanted 
depth,  and  strength,  and  solidity  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  support  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis, 
the  assurance  that  God  orders  all  thmgs  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  hb  will  for  our  mial  good ; 
it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Qiristian  cheerfully  submits  in 
entire  dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipbnts  of  the  divine  dbpensationa 
Our  own  soub  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  dila- 
ted. An  inoperative  acquiescence  b  not  all  that 
is  required  of  us :  and  if  we  must  not  slacken 
our  leal  in  doing  good,  so*  we  must  not  be  re- 
miss in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground  that 
God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If 
it  be  hb  will  to  permit  sin,  it  b  an  oppositioo  to 
his  will  when  we  do  not  bbour  to  counteract  it 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that  of 
God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  dutiea,  as 
well  as  the  whob  compass  of  passive  obedience. 
It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering,  activity 
as  well  as  aeqniescence,  teal  as  well  as  forbear- 
ance.  Yet  the  oonoise  petition  daily  slips  off 
the  tongas  withoot  oor  refieetiag  on  the  weigh 
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of  the  ubligation  we  are  impoeing  on  ourselTee. 
We  du  not  consider  the  extent  and  cooaeqneoces 
of  the  prayer  we  are  c^ering,  the  merifices,  the 
triali,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
lar^e  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known  and 
unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to  which 
we  are  pleiidging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
Uttle,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  foar  monosyilablea  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co^extensive  with  our  whole  course  of 
being ;  that,  in  uttering  them,  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
oniversal  indefbasible  title  of  the  bUtsed  and 
only  poteniaU ;  that  we  make  over  to  him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  his  gk>ry,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith  the  most 
sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the  most  unquali- 
fied; and,  while  they  make  a  declaration  of 
entire  submission  to  a  Sovereign  the  most  abso- 
lute,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition 
of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
u>  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give 
jp  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may 
be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold 
what  we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain, 
and  to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  re- 
nouncing our  property  in  ourselvea,  we  are 
distinctly  making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him 
whose  we  already  sre.  We  specifically  en- 
treat  him  to  do  with  us  what  he  pleases,  to* 
mould  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  image,  without 
which  we  shall  never  be  resigned  to  his  will. 
In  short,  (o  dispose  of  us  as  his  infinite  wisdom 
■ees  best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un- 
questionable happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God  by  such  a  variety  of 
providenoes,  afllicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility, 
even  more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions. 
He  shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufiiciency 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,  that  pride  and 
peace  are  irreconcilable;  that,  following  our 
own  way,  and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

*  Christianity,*  says  bishop  Horsely,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 
Thy  wiU  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
cnildren  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  them  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which 
delivers  us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasore  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 


Lord.  .  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  boiida|f 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *easv  yoke  of 
Christ,*  from  the  galling  slavery  of  tne  workl  tc 
the  *  light  burden*  of  him  who  overcame  it 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  thi 
affections,  gives  tlMm  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object;  ooet 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  ita  libertj 
for  versatility,  but  for  constancy,  not  for  change, 
but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest,  than  oor 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.    *  Adam,*  says  1}t.  Hammond, 

*  af\er  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  indotare.^ 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  express  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  coontry  ftr 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring,  that 
a  voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub- 
jugation to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called 
the  God  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  aela 

*  Thy  will  bo  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler*! 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.  He 
did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  but 

*  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  ?*  The  first  symp- 
tom St  Paul  gave  of  his  conversion,  was  a  prac- 
tical symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?*  He  entered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  rs- 
nunciation  of  his  own  will.  It  seemed  to  thif 
great  Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between 
infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  ibUov 
his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  questions. 
His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern  engross- 
ed his  whole  soul.  Nor  was  his  question  a  mere 
hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  springing  ool 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  whidi 
accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  convictions. 
It  became  the  abiding  principle  which  governed 
his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more 
abundant  Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from  it,  was  in- 
fluenced by  it  His  own  will,  his  ardent,  im- 
petuous, fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdued,  it 
was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind  indeed 
lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud  heart  re- 
linquished all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devatedtutt^ 
from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  thia  is  a  habit, 
and  an  habit  involves  more  than  an  act;  it 
pledges  us  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness 
of  character,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to 
God.  Devotedness  does  not  consist  in  the 
length  of  our  prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  oor 
good  works,  for,  though  these  are  the  sorest 
evidences  of  pietv,  they  arc  not  its  essence 
Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  snfiering, 
bearing  and  forbearing  in  the  way  which  God 
prescribes.  The  most  inconsidersble  duty  per 
formed  with  alacritv,  if  it  oppofie  our  own  inrl* 
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QKtJoa ;  the  most  ordinary  triai  met  with  a  right 
•pirit,  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  greater 
dbrt  of  oar  own  devising.  We  do  not  commend 
A  aenrant  for  his  acUnty,  if  ever  so  fervently 
vzercised,  in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own 
t'aney  ;  we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as 
obedience,  unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how 
ean  we  insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  his 
own  humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel 
repugnance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master, 
when  his  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  in  with 
oar  own  inclination  ? 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
his  own  way,  but  his  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment -yf  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  his. 
^  He  wails  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request  It  is 
not  he  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our> 
selves.  Or,  perhaps,  he  refuses  the  thing  wc^ 
uk,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
raceess  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  he 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
uk  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  he  gives  us  patience 
under  it.  We  desire  deliverance  from  our  ene. 
mies ;  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned  their 
snmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will  bring 
Us  to  a  better  temper  by  further  exercise.  We 
desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial,  instead 
of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness ;  he 
mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be  intolerable, 
bj  giving  us  a  right  temper  under  it  How,  then, 
ean  we  say  he  has  fiiiled  of  his  promise,  if  he 
fives  something  more  truly  valuable  than  we 
had  requested  at  his  hands  7 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out  in  one  con* 
didon  of  life,  and  some  in  another.  The  exer- 
cise of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and  place  ; 
bat  an  endeavour  afler  conformity  to  the  image 
of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by  submission  to 
his  will,  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  If  he  does 
not  require  all  virtues  under  all  circumstances, 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  in  which  he  does 
not  require  that  to  which  our  church  perpetually 
calls  us,  *  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obe- 
dient heart.*  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capa- 
Qty,  no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  usetul- 
neas;  but  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engagements, 
Mr  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no  time,  require 
10  specific  call,  interfere  with  no  duty,  to  sub- 
Jne  our  perverse  will.  Though  the  most  severe 
)f  all  duties,  it  infringes  on  no  other,  but  will  be 
:lie  more  effectually  fulfilled  by  the  very  diffi- 
solties  attending  on  other  pursuits  and  engage* 
oents. 

We  are  so  fond  of  having  our  own  will,  that 
t  is  astonishing  we  do  not  oflener  employ  it  for 
mr  own  good ;  for  our  inward  peace  is  augment- 
id  in  exact  proportion  as  our  repugnance  to  the 
Kvine  will  diminishes.  Were  the  conquest 
if«r  the  one  complete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
fonld  be  perfect  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
lasome  his  emphatical  title,  the  ooMroaTKR,  till 
lie  previous  offices  have  operated  on  the  heart, 
iU  be  has  *  reproved  us  oC  sin,  of  righteousness, 
if  iodgment* 

God  makes  use  of  methorls  inconceivable  to 
IS,  to  bring  us  to  the  submission  which  we  are 
nore  ready  to  request  with  our  lips,  than  to  de- 


sire with  our  hearts.  By  an  imperceptible  ope- 
ration he  is  ever  at  work  for  our  good ;  he  pro- 
motes it  by  objects  the  most  unlikely.  He  em- 
ploys means  to  our  shallow  views  the  most  im- 
probable  to  effect  his  own  gracious  purposes.  In 
every  thing  he  evinces  that  his  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thouprhts.  He  overrules  the  opposition 
of  our  enemies,  the  defection  of  our  friends,  the 
faults  of  dur  children — ^the  loss  of  our  fortune  as 
well  as  the  disappointments  attending  its  pos- 
session— the  unsatisfactoriness  of  pleasures  as 
well  as  the  privation — the  contradiction  of  our 
desires — ^the  failure  of  plans  which  we  thought 
we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  good  judgment 
but  pure  intentions.  He  makes  us  sensible  of 
our  faults  by  the  mischiefs  they  bring  upon  us ; 
and  acknowledges  our  blindness  by  extracting 
from  it  consequences  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  which  our  actions  were  intended  to  pro 
duce. 

Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same  im 
perfection  with  all  our  other  graces.  If  we  love 
him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  traditionally,  heredi- 
tary,  professionally  ;  it  is  a  love  of  form  and  not 
of  feeling,  of  education  and  not  of  sentiment,  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith.  It  is  at  best  a  submis. 
sion  to  authority,  and  not  an  effusion  of  volunta- 
ry gratitude,  a  conviction  of  the  understanding 
and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  affections.  We  rather 
assume  we  have  this  grace  than  actually  possess 
it,  wo  rather  take  it  for  granted  on  unexamined 
grounds,  than  cherish  itas  a  principle  from  which 
whatever  ^food  we  have  must  proceed,  and  from 
which,  if  It  does  not  proceed,  the  principle  does 
not  exist. 

Surely,  says  the  oppugners  of  divine  Provi- 
denco  in  considering  the  calamities  inflicted  on 
good  men,  if  Grod  loved  virtue,  he  would  not  op- 
press the  virtuous.  Surely  Omnipotence  may 
find  a  way  to  make  his  children  good,  without 
making  them  miserable.  But  have  these  casu- 
ists ever  devised  a  means  by  which  men  may  be 
made  good  without  being  made  humble,  or  hap- 
py, without  being  made  holy,  or  holy  without 
trials  ?  Unapt  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learn, 
ing  the  lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  is  not 
the  less  perfect  because  of  the  imbecility  of  his 
children. 

If  it  be  Uie  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to  dis- 
ongage  us  from  the  world,  to  detach  us  from 
ourselves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself,  the  puri. 
fication  by  sufferings  seems  the  most  obvious 
method.  The  same  efibet  could  not  be  any 
otherwise  produced,  except  by  miracles,  and 
God  is  an  economist  of  his  means  in  grace  as 
well  as  in  nature.  He  deals  out  all  gifts  by 
measure.  His  operation  in  both  is  progressive. 
Successive  events  operate  in  one  case  as  time 
and  age  in  the  other.  As  suns  and  showers  so 
gradually  mature  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  pcrpetdal  than  perceptible,  so 
God  commonly  carries  on  the  work  or  renova- 
tion in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly,  by  means 
suitable  and  simple,  though  to  us  imperceptible, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.  Were  ^  the  plans 
more  obvious,  and  the  process  ostensible,  there 
would  be  no  room  lefl  for  the  operations  of  faith, 
no  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand 
for  the  grace  of  humility.  The  roa^l  to  perfec- 
tion 18  tedious  and  sufiering,  steep  and  rugge4 
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oor  impatienoe  would  leap  over  dl  the  inter> 
vening  space  which  keeps  us  from  it,  rather 
than  climb  it  by  slow  and  painful  steps.  We 
would  fain  be  spared  the  sorrow  and  shame  of 
oor  own  errors,  of  all  their  Texations  obstruc- 
tions, all  their  dishonourable  impediments.  We 
would  be  oompletelj  good  and  happj  at  once 
without  pasoing  through  the  stsges  and  grade, 
tions  which  lead  to  goodness  and  happiness. 
We  require  an  instantaneous  transformation 
which  costs  us  nothing  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
bj  a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much.  We 
would  combine  his  favour  with  our  self-indul> 
genoe ;  we  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  ap- 
pointed without  losing  the  felicity  he  has  pro- 
mised. We  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration,  but  the  operation  would  not  be  so  severe, 
if  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  appoints, 
are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  from  those  we 
should  bring  on  ourselves,  and  which  mieht 
have  added  guilt  to  misery. — He  threatens,  but 
it  b  that  he  ma^  finally  save.  If  *  punishment 
is  his  strange,*  it  is  also  his  necessary  *  works.* 
Even  in  the  sorest  affliction,  the  loss  of  those  we 
love,  there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  us. 
—God  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  friend  whom  he  might  have  lost  in  eternity, 
had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers  here.  But 
if  the  affliction  be  not  improved,  it  is,  indeed  un- 
speakable heavy.  If  the  loes  of  our  friend  does 
not  help  to  detach  us  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  calamity  without  the  indemnification ;  we 
are  deprived  of  our  treasure  without  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves.  If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved 
does  not  make  us  more  earnest  to  secure  our 
salvation,  we  may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and 
our  soul. — ^To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the 
profit,  is  to  be  emphatically  miserable. 

Sufferings  are  the  only  relics  of  the  true  cross, 
and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to  our  spiri- 
tual good,  they  dmost  perform  the  miracles 
which  blind  superstition  ascribes  to  the  false 
one.  God  mercifully  takes  from  us  what  we 
have  not  courage  to  offer  him ;  but  if,  when  he 
resumes  it,  he  sanctifies  the  loss,  let  us  not  re- 
pine. It  was  his  while  it  was  ours.  He  was  the 
proprietor  while  we  were  the  possessors. 

Though  we  profoss  a  general  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  SelfJove 
is  a  subtle  casuist  We  invent  distinctions.  We 
too  critically  discriminate  between  afflictions 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  God,  and 
disappointments  which  come  from  the  world. 
To  the  former  we  acknowledge,  in  words  at 
least,  our  willingness  to  submit  In  the  latter, 
though  equally  his  dispensation,  we  seem  to  feel 
jostined  in  refusing  to  acquiesce.  God  does  not 
desire  us  to  inflict  punishments  on  ourselves,  he 
only  expects  us  to  bear  with  patience  those  he 
inflicts  on  us,  whether  they  come  more  imme- 
diately  from  himself  or  through  the  medium  of 
his  creatures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  obedience,  it  b  no  test 
of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only  in  things 
which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations,  while  we 
disobey  him  in  things  that  are  repugnant  to 
them.  Not  to  obey  except  when  it  costs  us  no- 
thiaf  b  rather  to  please  ourselves  than  God,  for 


it  b  evident  we  should  disobey  him  in  these  ako 
if  the  allurement  were  equally  powerful  intbew 
cases  as  in  the  others.  We  may,  indeed,  ptesd 
an  apok>gy  that  the  command  we  resist  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  with  which  we  coid. 
piv  ;  but  this  b  a  false  excuse,  for  the  autboritj 
which  enjoins  the  bast,  is  the  same  with  thai 
which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it  b  the  au- 
thority by  which  we  are  to  submit,  as  much  u 
to  the  command. 

There  is  a  passage  in  St  Luke  which  doei 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  thb 
point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  ^  unless  a  man  far 
sake  all  that  he  hath,  be  cannot  be  roj  disdpls. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  with 
the  command  in  another  pUce,  that  a  man  shoiikl 
*  sell  all  that  he  has,*  6lc  When  the  Christiac 
world  indeed  was  in  its  infancy,  the  literal  rr- 
quisition  in  both  cases  was  absofutely  necessary. 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  more  liberal  inlerpreia. 
tion  of  the  command,  as  '  forsaking,*  all  thti  ws 
have,  extends  to  a  full  and  entire  consecration 
of  ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  reserve, 
not  of  fortune  onl^,  but  of  every  desire,  every 
foculty,  every  inclination,  every  tabnt ;  a  resig- 
nation of  the  whole  will«  a  surrender  of  the  wbok 
soul.  It  is  this  surrender  which  alooe  sanetifiM 
our  best  actions.  It  is  thb  pure  oblation,  this 
offering  of  unshared  affection,  this  unmaimet 
sacrifice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God, 
through  that  full,  perfect^  and  wjicient  men- 
JUt^  Matron^  and  $atuf action  made  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he  will  nut  ac- 
cept without  our  good  will,  our  devotions  with, 
out  our  affections,  our  services  without  our 
hearts.  Like  the  prevaricating  pair,  whose  do* 
plicity  was  punished  by  instant  death,  whatever 
we  keep  back  will  annihiUta  the  value  of  wbil 
we  bring*    It  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  nol  all* 


CHAP.  V. 
Oji  ParmUe. 

It  b  obvious,  that  the  reason  whr  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  allegary 
and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so  propor- 
tioned to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets  of  idau. 
Ideas  gained  by  the  senses  quickly  paas  into  ths 
region  of  the  imagination;  and  from  thenee, 
more  particularly  the  illiterate  and  uninformed, 
fetch  materials  for  the  empk^ment  of  their  rea 
son. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  ntse 
but  through  this  medium.  Their  minds  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  abetract  troth.  Dry 
argumentative  instruction,  therefbre,  b  not  pnv 
portioned  to  their  capecity ;  the  fiicnlty  1^  which 
a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  in  them  the  moil 
defoctive ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  Jodie 
accurately  :  and  their  feelings  are  awakenadlf 
the  impression  made  on  their  senses. 

The  connexion  of  these  retnarks  with  the  sab* 
ject  of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvious.  It  ie 
the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doctrine  iHiidi 
it  professes  to  conceal.     By  engaging  attentios 

*  Acts,  eliap.  v. 
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lad  ezdtiiig  curiotity,  it  devebpes  troth  with 
more  eflVet  thtn  by  a  more  explicit  ezpoeition. 
By  laying  hold  on  the  imajpnationi,  parable  to- 
Miiuatea  itaelf  into  the  afleetioni,  and,  by  the  in- 
lercommunication  of  the  faculties,  the  nnder- 
itanding  ia  made  to  apprehend  the  troth  which 
waa  proposed  to  the  fkncy. 

There  is  commonly  found  sufficient  rectitude 
of  judjrment  in  the  generality  to  decide  fairly  on 
tnj  point  within  their  reach  of  mind,  if  the  de. 
Biaion  neither  opposes  their  interest  nor  inter. 
lores  with  their  prejudice.  If  you  can  separate 
the  truth  from  any  personal  concern  of  their  own, 
their  verdict  will  probably  be  just :  but  if  their 
riews  are  clouded  by  passion,  or  biassed  by  self- 
ishness,  that  man  must  possess  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  integrity  who  decides  against 
himself  and  in  favour  of  what  is  right 

In  the  admirably  derised  parable  of  Nathan, 
I>iTid*s  eager  condemnation  of  the  unsuspected 
jflbnder  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  deluaion 
jf  ain  and  the  blindness  of  self-love.  He  who 
bad  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  unrepented  eom- 
Dniaaion  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the  de- 
ealogue,  and  who  to  secure  to  himself  the  ob- 
jeet  for  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated 
laoCher  almost  more  heinous,  and  that  with  an 
hypocrisy  foreign  to  his  character,  could  in  an 
instant  denounce  death  on  the  imaginarv  ofiend- 
Bf  ibr  a  fault  oomparatively  trifling,  liie  vehe. 
OMiice  of  his  resentment  even  overstepped  the 
Uniita  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing  a  pu. 
niahroent  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he 
remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  delinquency.  A 
pointed  parable  instantlv  surprised  him  into  the 
Doet  bitter  self-reproach.  A  direct  accusation 
mif  ht  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus 
prepared ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  he  might  have 
punished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he 
iraa  brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The 
prudent  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the 
King  with  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn, 
but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
mch  a  proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  pro- 
rated  his  impartial  judgment,  and  afterwards 
Ilia  self-condemnation.  Ain  important  lesson,  not 
joly  to  the  offender,  but  to  the  reprover. 

He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and  who 
intended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  to  ar- 
fOe  upon,  but  fbr  a  whole  world  to  act  upon, 
lequently  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
dlqifory.  Though  he  sometimes  condescended 
o  onveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
noral  meaning,  in  some  short,  but  most  signifi- 
ant  comment ;  yet  he  usually  left  the  applica- 
ioo  to  those  whom  he  meant  to  benefit  by  the 
loetrine.  The  truth  which  spoke  strongly  to 
iiair  prejudices,  by  the  veil  m  which  it  was 
arapped,  spared  the  shame  while  it  conveyed 
Jw  mstruction,  and  they  probably  found  a  gra- 
ification  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  solution 
irhieh  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
ibarpneaa  of  the  reproof. 

The  most  unjust  and  prejudiced  of  the  Jews 
irere,  by  this  wise  msnagement  frequently 
drawn  in  to  give  an  unconscious  testimony 
igainst  themaelves ;  this  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  instance  of  the  householder  and  his  ser- 
rants.  Had  the  Iruth  they  were  led  to  deduce 
firooi  this  parable,  been  presented  in  the  offen. 


sive  form  of  a  direct  charge,  it  woolc  have  Hred 
them  with  inexpressible  indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  seal,  but  are  defbc- 
tive  in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  dtseretton  made  a  remarka- 
ble, though  not  disproportionate  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer*a  character ;  he  never  invited  attack  by 
imprudence,  or  provoked  hfistility  by  intemper- 
ate rashness.  When  argument  was  not  listened 
to,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  when  even 
all  hia  miracles  of  mercy  were  misrepresented, 
and  his  divine  beneficenee  thrown  away,  so  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing, 
he  withdrew  to  another  place  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  there  to  ezerciae 
the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Author  of  our  religion  gave  also 
the  example  of  teaching  not  only  by  parable,  but 
by  simple  propositions,  detached  trntha,  pointed 
interrogationa,  positive  injunctions,  and  inde- 
pendent prohibitions,  rather  than  by  elaborate 
and  continuous  dissertation.  He  instructed  not 
only  by  consecutive  argumenta,  but  by  invite- 
tions,  and  dissuasives  adapted  to  the  feelinga, 
and  intelligible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  au 
dience.  He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  il- 
lusions, delighted  it  by  vivid  represontationa, 
and  fixed  it  by  reference  to  actual  events.  He 
alluded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower,  which  they  remembered — to  local  scene- 
ry— the  vines  of  Gethsemane,  which  they  beheld, 
while  he  was  descanting  respectively  upon  re- 
pentance, and  upon  himself,  as  the  *  true  vine.* 
By  these  simple,  but  powerful  and  suitable  me- 
tliods,  he  brought  their  daily  habits,  and  every 
day  ideas,  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  their 
principles  and  their  duties,  and  made  every  oh- 
ject  with  which  they  were  surrounded  contri- 
bute its  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

.  The  lower  ranks,  who  most  ear  neatly  sought 
access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tolerable  ex- 
act judgment  on  the  things  he  taught,  by  the 
aptness  of  his  allusions  to  what  they  saw,  and 
felt,  and  heard.  The  humble  situation  he  as- 
sumed,  also,  prevented  their  being  intimidated 
by  power,  or  influenced  by  authority.  It  at 
once  made  their  attendance  a  voluntary  act,  and 
their  assent  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  with  a  simple  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, were  answered  with  condescending  kind- 
ness ;  those  dictated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  were 
repelled  with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gra- 
tifying importunity,  but  by  grafling  on  the  re- 
ply  some  higher  instruction  than  tne  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.  Where  a  direct 
answer  would*  by  exciting  prejudice,  have  im- 
peded usefulnesit,  he  evaded  the  particular  ques- 
tion by  enforcing  fVom  it  some  general  truth. 
On  the  application  of  the  man  whose  brother 
had  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
— in  declining  to  interfere  judicially,  he  gave  s 
great  moral  lecture  of  universal  use  against  ava- 
rice, while  he  prudently  avoided  the  subject  of 
particular  litigation. 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  question,  *  And 
who  IK  my  neighbour  ?*  suggested  the  instrue- 
tive  illustration  of  the  duty  to  a  neighbour,  m 
that  brief,  but  highly  finished  apologue  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  Jewa,  who  would  never 
have  owned  that  a  Samaritan  was  their  neigh 
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bour,  were,  bv  this  pious  management,  drawn  .  opening  our  understandings  to  BBtonl  and  a 
in  to  acknowledge,  that  everj  man,  without  re-  tional  information,  but  expects  tlul  ve  sboold 
gard  to  country,  who  was  even  of  a  hostile  coun- :  apply  the  faculties  bestowed,  to  the  oljeels  pro 
try,  if  he  needed  their  assistance,  was  tiicir ,  posed  to  them.  We  put  ooraelTea,  ibathn,  b 
neighbour.  In  thii  slight  outline,  three  charac- 1  the  fairest  way  of  obtaioinsr  bis  avistuee,  wLn 
lers  are  sketched  with  so  much  spirit  and  dis- :  we  most  diligently  use  all  the  means  and  mite, 
tinctness,  that,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture  |  rials  he  has  given  us  ;  comparing  together  hii 
truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  portraits, ;  works  and  his  word  ;  not  setting  ap  our  lUKJe;. 
whose  eyes,  e\'ery  one  who  enters  the  room,  fan- 1  standing  againithis  revelation,  bot,  with  i3eep 
cioa  are  fixed  on  him.  humility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  as  to  coo. 

False  zeal,  which  he  generally  found  aesoci- '  prehend  the  other ;  not  extinguishing  our  &cal. 
ilcd  with  pride  and  hypocrisy,  was  almost  the  j  tics,  but  our  pride ;  not  laying  our  nndentaod. 
only  vice  which  extorted  from  him  unmitigated  ing  asleep,  but  casting  it  at  the  foot  of  the  ctcml 
severity :  if  he  sometimes  corrected  presump- 1  Wo  have  dwelt  on  this  point  the  more,  frai 
tion  and  repelled  malicious  inquisitivcness,  be ,  having  observed,  that  some  religicMis  pernoi 
uniformly  encouraged  dintross  to  approach,  and  j  are  apt  to  speak  with  contempt  of  great  natonl 
penitence  to  address  him.  The  most  indirect .  endowmente  as  if  they  were  not  the  gifl  of  God, 
of  his  instructions  inculcated  or  encouraged  '  but  of  some  inferior  power:  the  prudently  pion, 
goodness.    The  most  simple  of  his  reasonings!  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  use  them  totbi 


were  irrefragable  without  the  formality  of  syllo- 
gism ;  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  ela- 
borate discussions  might  have  lefl  unmoved. — 
Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at  once 
seixe  his  meaning,  except  those  who  found  Uiem- 
selves  interested  in  not  understanding  it ;  every 
specUtor,  *  if  thev  believed  not  him,  would  be- 
lieve his  works,*  if  pride  had  not  blinded  their 
eyes,  if  prejudice  had  not  barred  up  their  hearts. 

7'hus,  if^in  the  GospeU,  tiie  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  always  convoyed  in  a  didac- 
tic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrangement, 
some  importent  truth  meete  us  at  every  turn,  iii 
held  out  in  some  brief  sentence ;  some  hint  is 
dropped  that  may  awaken,  recal,  quicken,  or 
revive  perpetual  attention.  The  sumc  spirit 
pervades  every  {lart ;  wo  arc  reminded  without 
being  fatigued ;  and,  whatever  is  the  point  to 
be  pressed,  some  informing,  alarming,  or  con. 
soling  doctrine  is  extracted  from  it,  or  grows 
out  of  it. 

7*}ie  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from  set- 


end  for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  to  Ihsir 
proper  office.  Abilities  are  the  gifl  of  God,  and 
next  to  his  grace,  though  with  an  immenss  ia* 
terval,  his  best  gifl ;  hot  are  never  to  truly  esti- 
mable as  when  they  are  dedicated  to  pronHls 
his  glory. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to  aceom* 
modatc  his  parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  aiw 
diencG,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  instraction 
conveyed  under  a  few  strong  features  of  general 
parallel,  a  few  leading  pointo  of  obvious  coioei- 
deuce,  without  attending  to  petty  exactnesses  or 
fito<'ping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspondence. 
VV'c  are  nnt,  therefore,  to  hunt  afler  minole  re> 
scmblanr-cs,  nor  to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancy 
Wo  should  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  eon* 
fining  our  illustration  to  the  more  importaat 
circumstances  of  likeness  instead  of  raiaiiig 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction. 
— I'his  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifyiof 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idem  into  aAtbe 
minutis  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert 


ting  aside  the  use  of  reason,  that  all  their  pre-    the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisioni, 
cepu  are  addressed  to  it     If  the^  arc  delivered  i  that  the  main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 


in  a  popular  manner,  and  often  m  independent 
roazims,  or  reason,  by  combining  them  method- 
izes the  detached  passages  into  a  perfect  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  by  a  combination,  which  it  is  in 
the  flower  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  make, 
a  complete  rule  of  practice  is  collected.  The 
scattered  precepts  are  embodied  in  examples 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  exemplified  by  para- 
bles.— These  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
common  knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
inntruction  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if  the 
Gospel  does  not  address  ite  disciples  as  if  they 
were  philosrjphers and  mathematicians,  it  always 
supprMes  them  to  possess  plain  sense  and  ordi 


The  autlior  once  heard  a  sermon  which  had 
for  iU  text '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.'  The 
preacher,  a  really  good  man,  but  wanting  tlui 
discretion,  not  contented  with  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  figure,  instead  of  a  general  alluiioo 
to  the  powerfully  penetrating  and  correcting  na 
turo  of  this  mineral,  instead  of  observing  that 
salt  was  used  in  all  the  ancient  sacrifices,  in* 
dulged  himself  in  a  wide  range,  chemical  and 
culinary,  of  all  the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a 
separate  head  to  each  quality.  A  long  discus- 
sion on  ite  antiseptic  propcrtiei,  ite  solution  and 
neutralization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi* 
tion  of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  varioai 
viands.     On  the  whole,  the  discourse  seemed 


nary  information ;  to  have  acquaintance  with    better  adapted  for  an  audience  composed  of  the 
human,  if  not  with  elevated  life.     The  allusions  |  authors  of  the  Pharmacoposia,  or  a  society  of 


and  imagery  with  which  it  abounds  would  have 
been  superfluous  if  the  hearers  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  with  the  objecU  and  cir. 
eumstenoes  to  which  the  image  is  referred,  from 
which  the  parallel  is  drawn,  to  which  tiie  allu- 
sion is  madn 

Our  hea/  nu/  r  jn)«sf  in  his  offers  of  illunii- 
nation,  dMi>«  kj*.  tttin-f:'  m  »  should  open  our  men- 
tal  eves  'a»  (fus  5iu|iff  oduced  light,  without 


cooks,  than  for  a  plain  uniechnical  congrpgatiOD. 
But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without  sd. 
miration  on  the  engaging  variety  with  which 
the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress  every  im- 
portant truth  7  Whenever  difierent  aspects  of 
the  same  doctrine  were  likely  still  more  fbrciUv 
to  seize  the  attention,  still  more  deeply  to  tooco 
the  heart,  still  more  powerfully  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  a 
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nngie  allei^ry.  la  hii  awfiil  exhibition  of 
iw  ineftimsble  Talue  of  tn  immortal  *  ■oul,  be 
loee  not  cooUj  deecribe  the  repentance  of  a 
in^Ie  einner  as  yiewed  with  complacency  by 
he  higrheet  order  of  created  intelligencce,  but 
M  adding  *  joy*  to  bliss  already  perfected  in  im- 
Dortality.  He  does  not  limit  his  instruction  to 
me  metaphorical  illustration  of  the  delight  of 
be  heavenly  hosts,  but  extends  it  to  three, 
iniahing  the  climax  by  that  most  endearing  and 
OQching  of  ail  moral  and  allegorical  pictures, 
be  restoration  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father's 
ive. 

But  this  triple  use  of  the  same  species  of 
Uegory — each  instance  rising  above  the  other, 
D  iMauty  and  in  force,  esch  addihg  fresh  weight 
0  one  momentous  point — he  most  emphatically 
mploys  in  the  last  discourse  previous  to  his 
inal  suffering ;  wo  mean  in  his  sublime  illustra- 
ion  of  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  in  three 
oooessive  parables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
ane  awful  truth. 

As  he  well  knew  every  accessible  point  of 
he  human  heart,  so  there  was  none  which  he 
lid  not  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
vhich  carried  his  instruction  so  directly  home  to 
be  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  was,  that  he 
Ml  only  taught,  but  *  did  all  thin^^s  well.*  His 
loetrines  were  so  digested  into  his  life,  his  in- 
itmctions  so  melted  into  his  practice,  that  it 
rendered  goodness  visible  as  well  as  perfect; 
lod  these  analogies  and  resemblances  were  not 
ooly  admirably,  but  uniformly  correspondent 
He  did  not  content  himself  like  those  heathen 
philosophers,  to  whose  affable  conduct  in  society 
that  of  the  blessed  Redeedner  has  lately  been  so 
inpiously  compared,  (though  their  motives  dif. 
bred,  as  much  as  the  desire  of  converting  sin- 
nen  diffisrs  from  delighting/  in  them,)  wiUi  ex- 
hibiting  systems  without  morals,  and  a  rule 
without  a  pattern,  but  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  his  divine  character  gave  light  to  knowledge, 
ud  life  to  document 


CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  parable  of  ike  Talente, 

Uua  Lord's  parables  had  been  sometimes  in. 
dicative  of  existing  circumstances ;  sometimes 
predictive  of  events  which  related  to  futurity. 
After  having,  in  his  preceding  allegories,  by 
pnctical  lessons,  encouraged  the  prepared  and 
ezborted  the  unprepared,  to  look  for  the  king, 
dom  of  God,  he  closed  his  parabolical*  instruc. 
tioQs  by  an  awful  exhibition  of  their  fitness  or 
oafitness  for  that  everlasting  kingdom ;  in  which 
iw  Qofolds  what  their  condition  will  be,  when 
ill  mjstery,  all  instruction,  all  preparation,  shall 
be  at  an  end  ^  when  every  act  of  every  being 
■hall  be  laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembled  world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its 
ocNnmission  by  ms,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid. 
The  last  of  these  three  prophetic  scenes  is  in. 
deed  not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
Wich  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation  : 
^  solemn  reality  rises  above  all  figure,  and 

*  9m  Matthew  zxv. 


could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed  as 
by  this  plain,  yet  most  sublime  delineation. 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing  that  is 
properly  our  own,  nothing  that  b  underived 
from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  deposit  placed  in 
our  hands,  not  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whatever  we  possess  which 
may  either  be  improved  to  God*s  ^lory  or  per- 
verted  to  his  dishonour,  comes  within  the  de> 
script  ion  of  a' talent  To  use  any  of  our  pos- 
sessions, therefore,  as  if  we  had  an  independent 
right  to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  wait  till  that  great  disclosing  day  which 
will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  all  motives,  as 
well  as  all  actions,  before  they  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  popular  maxim,  that  a 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  He 
has  indeed  a  full  right  to  his  proprietorship  with 
respect  to  other  men,  but,  with  respect  to  God, 
he  will  find  he  had  no  exclusive  property. 
Whatever  portion  of  his  possessions  conscience 
ought  to  have  turned  over  from  vanity  to  charity, 
from  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  fiind  too  late, 
was  not  his  ow!i,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  for 
other  purposes. 

God  proportions  his  requisitions  to  his  gifU. 
The  one  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the 
other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are  peculiar 
and  personal,  we  are  not  to  trench  on  the  sphere 
of  others.  It  is  of  our  own  talent,  we  must 
render  our  own  account  A  capacity,  however 
to  know  our  duty,  and  to  love  and  serve  G^,  as 
they  are  indiscriminately  bestowed,  so  the  in- 
quiry  into  the  use  made  of  them  will  be  univer- 
sal, while  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  in- 
dividually assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis  between  which  we  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  err  on  the  side  of  display  ;  if  mean,  to. 
tally  to  suppress  their  exercise,  apologizing  for 
our  indolence  by  our  insignificance ;  but  medi. 
ocrity  of  talents  is  as  insufficient  an  excuse  for 
sloth,  as  superior  genius  is  for  vanity.  Tho 
true  way  would  be,  to  exercise  the  brightest 
faculties  witli  humility,  and  the  most  incon- 
siderable with  fidelity.  The  faithful  and  highly 
gided  servants  in  the  parable,  it  b  apparent, 
were  so  far  from  being  lifted  into  pride,  or  se- 
duced into  negligence,  by  the  greater  impor 
tance  of  the  trust  committed  to  Uiem,  that  they 
considered  the  largeness  of  their  agency  as  an 
augmentation  of  their  responsibility.-^ 7)key 
did  the  will  of  their  lord  without  condition, 
ing  or  debating.  Their  slothful  associate,  in 
stead  of  doing  it,  contented  himself  with  argu. 
ing  about  it  He  who  disputed  much,  had  done 
nothing :  he  should  have  known  that  Christi- 
anity  is  not  a  matter  of  debate,  but  of  obedience. 

There  is  no  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
either  insignificant  or  merely  theoretical.  That 
which  the  parable  teaches,  is  highly  and  special, 
ly  practical.  The  instruction  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  is  as  extensive  as  the  gihe  of  God  to  his 
creaturew,  as  the  oAigations  of  man  to  his  bene- 
factor. It  is  most  especially  practical,  as  it 
designates  this  world  to  be  a  scene  of  busines8« 
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action,  exertion,  diligence.  It  inculcates  the 
hi|rh  and  complicated  duty  of  laying  out  our- 
aenres  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  God 
has  not  given  us  the  command  to  work,  without 
furnishing  us  with  instruments  with  which  to 
labour,  and  suitable  materials  to  work  upon. 
Our  talents,  such  as  riehet,  power^  infltunee^ 
wUdom,  Uamimgf  ltm«,  are  those  instruments. 
The  wants,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, are  the  objects  to  which  Uiese  instruments 
are  to  be  applied.  These  talents  are  bestowed 
in  various  proportions,  as  to  their  value,  as  well 
as  in  difibrent  degrees,  as  to  the  quantity  and 
number.  He  wIk>  is  ^voured  with  more  abun. 
dant  endowments,  should  mix  with  his  grati. 
tade  for  the  gift,  an  abiding  sense  of  his  own 
|reater  accountableness.  He  who  is  slenderly 
nimishod,  should  never  plead  that  the  infeiiority 
of  his  trust  is  an  excuse  for  his  negligence. 
The  conviction  that  the  Great  Master  will  not 
exact  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  gifl,  though 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  his  provi. 
dence  has  placed  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  no  discharge  fVom  their  diligence.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should 
therefore  do  nothing  ?  When  little  is  expected 
from  us,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the  crime ; 
and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude,  when  we 
Convert  our  master's  more  moderate  demands 
into  a  pretence  for  absolute  sopineness. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the  ne- 
oessities,  or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  others, 
has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his  hands :  he 
has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  de- 
ficient  in  learning,  and  natural  abilities — if 
he  has  little  credit,  and  less  of  fortune,  he 
probably  has  time ;  he  certainly  has  the  means 
of  religious  improvement ;  so  that,  in  this  land 
of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  now  that 
universal  instruction  is  happily  become  a  na- 
tional  care,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  in- 
nocent ignorance.  Even  of  the  lowest,  of  the 
least,  a  strict  account  will  be  required.  To 
plead  ignorance  where  they  might  have  been 
taught,  indolence  because  they  had  little  to  do, 
and  negligence,  because  not  much  was  ex- 
pected, IS  only  treasuring  up  innumerable  rea- 
sons for  aggravating  their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  characters 
exhibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  endowed  was 
the  only  one  punished,  his  neglect  being  every 
way  inexcusable.  A  lasting  and  awful  lesson, 
that  no  inferiority  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  duty.  If  the  right  employ, 
roent  of  the  gifl  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
poorly  endoi^,  as  being  easily  exercised  and 
amply  rewarded ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakening  call 
to  every  one.  For,  it  is  not  fairly  deducible 
from  this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale 
in  society  is  bw,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even  of 
such,  a  strict  account  will  be  required,  if  even  in 
these,  mere  deficiency  was  so  harshly  reprobated, 
mere  nullity  was  so  severely  punished — a  sen- 
tence of  most  tremendous  import  must  await 
those  who  employ  rank  and  opulence  to  selfih 
and  corrupt  enda,  or  genius  to  pernicious  pur- 
ooses;  the  one  debasmg  their  own  minds  by 
■tnsoality,  ur  oorrapliiif  otben  by  ezamplea  of 


▼ice  and  prodigality ;  and  the  other  defutingabi. 
litios  so  great,  with  profligaey  so  DOtorioQS,uli 
appear  little  less  than  *  archangel  rained,*  an^ 
drawine  inferior  spirits  into  the  deatniction  u 
which  Uiey  have  plunged  themselves. 

But  again : — If  these  several  talents,  indivi. 
dually  conferred,  when  employed  to  wron| 
purposes,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will  be  rigor* 
oufly  punished:  what  sentence  have  thej  to 
expect,  in  whom  is  centred  the  splendid  eoa* 
fluence  of  God's  gifts?  What  will  be  the 
eternal  anathema  pronounced  on  tboee  who 
possessed  aggregately  talents,  with  every  oae 
of  which,  singi V  enjoyed,  they  might  have  rea- 
dered  the  world  about  them  better  and  happier? 
To  reflect  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  whit 
end  designed,  how  they  have  been  used,  and 
what  a  reckoning  awaits  them,  form  a  oomhi. 
nation  of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  apoa. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  complicated  woe 
we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of  a  poa. 
ishment  which  shall  always  torment  and  never  • 
destroy,  is  insupportable.  Yet  how  many  he* 
lievf*  this  without  being  influenced  br  the  befief ! 
How  many,  by  an  unaccountable  delosioB,  rt> 
fuse  to  conform  their  lives  to  the  injonetioos  of 
the  gospel,  while  they  put  their  vices  onder  the 
protection  of  its  promisee. 

The  parable  informs  us,  that  it  waa  '  aiW  a 
long  time,*  that  the  Lord  required  the  aeeoont; 
so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  will  ntter 
come,  and  even  the  good  are  apt  to  persoads 
themselves  that  it  will  not  come  soon.  Let  art 
thoee  however  who  are  sitting  at  ease  in  their 
possessions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  fbrtoae,  Is 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  fancy  Uut  the 
reckoning  which  is  delayed  is  forgotten.  The 
more  protracted  the  aeeoont,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sum  total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  eevere  the 
requsition.  All  delay,  indeed,  is  an  aet  of  mefcy ; 
but  mercy  neglected,  or  abased,  will  enhaact 
pnnishment  in  proportion  as  it  agprravates  gnilL 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  In  the  paraUe 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  their  mer 
cies.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  unmind 
ful  of  the  exact  value  of  what  had  been  eoia' 
mitted  to  them,  *  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me 
five  talents.*  If  we  do  not  frequently  ename. 
rate  the  mercies  of  God  to  us,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Giver,  while  we 
are  revelling  in  the  gifl;  of  neglecting  the  ap- 
plication, and  forgetting  the  responsibility.  We 
should  recollect  that  his  very 'employ  roent  of  as 
is  a  high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  ne  oondesoende 
to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  whenever 
he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve  him,  be  lays  oo 
us  a  fresh  obligation,  and  confers  on  us  an  boo- 
ourable  distinction. 

Though  he  that  baa  most,  and  does  most,  has 
but  *  a  few  things,'  yet  his  remuneratioB  shall 
be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not  his  soe- 
oess ;  his  zeal  in  improving  occasions,  and  not 
the  number  or  greatness  of  the  occasions,  that 
will  be  rewarded.  There  will  be  an  always 
infinite  disproportion  between  the  work  he  has 
done,  and  the  blessing  attending  H. 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitable  servant 
presents  an  awful  lesson  against  distrust  In  God, 
and  fallacious  views  of  his  infinitely  perfee 
character.    The  very  motive  this  ftlse 
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prodoeet  in  his  own  Tindioation,  is  the  stronf  est 
nrf  ament  sgsinst  him.  If  lie  *  Imeao*  that  his 
i  -vss  sQch  a  rigorous  enetor,  that  was  the 
V  r%  reason  whj  he  should  not  hsTe  gifon  in 
sach  a  negatiTe  accoant  *  I  knew  thoa  wast  a 
hard  master.*  Could  a  weightier  argument  have 
been  advanced  for  a  direetlj  different  eondoet  T 
CSommon  prodenoe  mi|rht  have  taof^ht  him  that, 
with  sooh  a  master,  his  only  secnrity  was  assi. 
dnoos  indostrj.  IIm  want  of  lore  of  God  was 
al  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is  of  all  sin. 

How  manj  ^isCen  to  the  sentence  of  this  an- 
worthy  senrant !  How  many  allow  the  equity 
of  this  exclosion,  and  yet  how  few,  comparative* 
It,  ask,  with  the  agitated  Apostles ;  *  Lord,  is  it 
IT*  This  simple  question,  honestly  put,  and 
prmctically  followed  up,  would  render  all  com. 
■ent  yain,  all  exhortation  superfluous.  This 
self-applioation  is  the  great  end  of  the  parable, 
the  great  end  of  Scripture,  the  great  end  of 
preaching,  and  the  only  end  of  hearing. 

Bat  do  not  too  many  of  us,  like  him  we  are  so 
ready  to  condemn,  conceal  our  self-love  under 
tha  assumption  of  modesty,  and  indulge  our 
dolh  under  the  humble  pretence  that  we  have 
no  talent  to  exercise  T  But  «et  us  be  assured  it 
u  the  deadness  of  our  spiritual  affections,  and 
nol  our  mean  opinion  of  ourselves,  that  is  the 
laal  cause.  The  service  of  God  is  irksome,  be- 
cause  his  oommands  interfbre  with  our  self.in. 
dalgehee.  Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of 
bat  bis  single  talent,  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  beautifully  condescending  plea,  with  which 
the  eompassionate  Saviour  vindicated  the  mo- 
iitent,  w 


penitent,  who  had  no  other  way  of  demon, 
■trating  her  affection,  bat  by  pouring  perfumes 
m  his  Met — shx  hath  donk  wbat  shx  could.  A 
teodemess  of  encouragement,  which,  if  we  con- 
sidsr  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  and  to  whom  ad- 
diassuii,  must  oonvey  oonsolstion  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  poorly  endowed  and  self-abasing 
Christian. 

In  ^viog  in  the  final  aooount  of  the  use  we 
hate  made  of  our  talents,  we  shall  nqt  only  have 
to  reckon,  ibr  the  Christian  knowledge  we  really 
aeqairad,  ibr  the  progress  we  actually  made  in 
pisCy,  for  the  good  impressions  we  received  or 
eoanmunicated,  but  for  the  higher  degrees  of  all 
which  we  might  have  received  or  imparted,  had 
w%  instead  of  si|uandering  our  talents  on  info. 
Hbr  objects,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  Had  we  acted  up  to  our 
QQBvietions,  had  we  pushed  our  advantages  to 
their  possibilities,  hsd  we  regularly  pursued 
vhal  we  eagerly  engaged  in,  had  our  progress 
kept  pace  with  our  resolution,  our  attemments, 
iritb  our  opportunities,  how  much  more  profite. 
bla  serrante  we  might  have  been !  But  satis- 
led  to  stop  short  of  great  ofibnces,  we  neglect 
to  impress  upon  our  consciences  how  large  a 
parfion  of  our  reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative 
snaractor* 

From  natural  feeling,  trom  inward  conscious- 
Mas,  from  the  notices  of  reason,  the  traces  of 
isrediUry  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  things, 
adependantly  of  Revelation,  we  cannot  avoid 
ha  btiief  that  we  are  accounUble  beings.  Onr 
■tmis  of  right  and  wrong,  of  eqoitf  and  judg. 
■ant,oiir  insoppressible  forebodings,  our  fearful 
ntifipatiim*!  the  snggestioos  of  natural  con- 


,  science,  all  unite  their  several  forces  to  fasten 
.  on  the  mind  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  called  to 
a  definite  account  Our  intelligent  nature,  our 
rational  powers,  our  voluntary  agency,  make  us 
suiteble  subjecte  of  God's  moral  government 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  ref^tude  and 
justice  render  him  supremely  fit  to  be  our  final 
judge,  and  the  dispenser  of  our  eternal  awards. 
But  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has  not,  in 
this  most  important  point,  left  us  to  the  bam 
light  of  unassistsd  nature;  he  has  not  left 
us  to  be  tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  com- 
pass, on  the  boundless  ocean  of  harrassing  con- 
jecture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  slter- 
nation  of  vain  fears  and  unfounded  hopes ;  to  tha 
sickly  sug^restions  of  a  troubled  fiincy,  the  cruel 
uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  expeotetion  of  a  day  of 
retribution  is  not  the  gloomy  reverie  of  the  su- 
perstitious, nor  the  wUd  yision  cf  the  enthusi- 
astic. He  who  cahnot  Ks  has  solemnly  assured 
us,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
jud^  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he  has  sent, 
Chnst  Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  great  day,  which  natura 
suspected,  and  reason  allowed.  Scripture  con- 
firms. It  will  at  length  arrive.  The  scrutiny 
so  graphically  exhibited  by  our  Lord,  will  be 
reafized  in  all  ite  pomp  of  terrors.  The  sea  shall 
give  up  ite  dead,  and  death  and  hell  shall  deli- 
ver up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  and  every 
man  ihall  be  judged  according  to  his  works. 
And  the  dead,  email  and  great  shall  stend  before 
God,  the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
man,  firom  the  first  created  being  to  him  wIm 
shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at  Christ's 
second  coming,  shall  infiiUibly  take  place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still  m 
the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  Adam  to 
lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of  that  day. 
He  may  do  more ;  he  may  convert  terror  into 
transport,  by  acting  now  as  if  he  really  believed 
it  would  one  day  come ;  by  acting  as  he  shall 
then  wish  he  had  acted.    If  *  the  terrors  of  tha 
Lord  persuade  men,*  what  efibct  should  his  mer- 
cy produce ;  that  mercy  which  has  given  the 
universal  warning  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
three  oonsentaneous  parables,  exhibited  with  a 
spirit  of  truth  more  resembling  historic  narra- 
tive, than  prophetic  anticipation  !    There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page  from 
whom  that  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it  most  be 
very  near ;  to  none  perhaps  nearer,  than  to  her 
who  now  tremblingly  presumes  to  raise  the 
warning  voice ;  to  her,  to  all,  it  is  tremendously 
awful.    Let  none  of  us,  then,  content  ourselves 
with  a  barren  admiration  of  ite  solemnities,  as 
if  it  were  an  affecting  scene  of  a  tragedy,  jo- 
Tented  to  move  the  passions  without  rectiQring 
them  ;  to  inspire  terror,  without  quickening  re- 
pentance.   Let  us  not  be  struck  by  it  ak  with  a 
wonderful  fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  in- 
terest  of  some  one  countiy  with  which  we  ha?a 
no  particular  conoem ;  or  of  some  remote  ean- 
tury  diseonneoted  with  thst  in  wl^ch  our  lot  is 
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cut  It  IB  the  penonal,  the  individual,  the  ever, 
lasting  concern  of  every  rational  being  through 
aU  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
It  is  the  final,  unalterable  decision  on  the  (ate 
of  every  intelligent,  and,  therefore,  every  ac« 
eoontable  creature,  to  whom  God  has  revealed 
his  will ;  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom 
he  has  offered  the  aid  of  his  Spirit 

No  wonder  that  the  universal  administration 
of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the  most 
awful  pomp  and  splendor — no  wonder  that  it 
will  be  equally  a  scene  of  anguish  and  of  trans- 
port ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it  will,  on  the 
.  other,  transcend  the  hopes  oC  faith — when  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  in  the  full 
brightness  of  his  glory,  shall  be  the  iudge ;  when 
the  whole  assembled  universe  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects of  jodgment-^when  not  only  the  deeds  of 
every  life,  but  the  thoughts  of  every  heart  shall 
be  brought  to  light  when,  if  we  produce  our 
works,  the  recordmg  book  will  produce  our  mo- 
tives— when  every  saint  who  acted  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see  but 
share  the  glory  in  which  he  trusted  ;  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  deceiving; 
when  the  profligate  shall  witness  the  reality  of 
what  he  feared,  and  the  infidel  shall  feel  the 
certainty  of  what  he  denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 
.    On  influence,  eontidered  <u  a  Talent. 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction,  though 
the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to  see  other$ 
lat$ed  about  in  a  gtorm,  while  we  are  sitting  in 
Btcurity,  rfjoicing,not  beeauie  they  are  in  danger, 
but  because  we  are  safe,  Christianity  instructs 
us  to  improve  on  the  sentiment  It  teaches  us 
to  extract  not  only  comfort  and  gratification  from 
the  comparison  of  our  happier  hit  with  that  of 
the  loss  favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  compari- 
son,  it  reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to 
Grod,  by  emphatically  asking,  *  Who  is  it  that 
maketh  us  to  differ  7* 

But  if  we  look  around,  not  only  on  the  exter- 
nal but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
among  mankind,  and  consider  the  ignorance, 
the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  others  as  a  ground 
for  our  more  abundant  gratitude ;  what  sort  of 
feeling  will  be  excited  in  certain  persons  by  a 
sight  and  sense  of  those  miseries,  those  vices, 
and  that  ignorance,  of  which  their  own  influence, 
or  example,  or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  ?  If 
we  see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re- 
iievod,  any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have  in- 
structed, any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we  never 
endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom,  perhaps,  we 
Lave  contributed  to  make  what  they  are ;  in 
e.ither  of  these  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  state  of  mind  less  susceptible  of  comfort, 
any  circumstance  more  calculated  to  excite 
compunction.  These  instances  may  help  men 
lo  a  pretty  just  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
iheir  own  character,  since  it  is  certain  they  never 
^olt  anv  true  gratitude  for  tlieir  own  mercies,  1 


who  can  look  with  indifference  on  either  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  distresses  of  oAhera.  Aad 
if  no  one  ever  tmly  mourned  for  his  owb  siai 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those  arooad 
him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  promote  hisowa 
salvation,  who  neglects  any  fair  opening  of  eon- 
tributing  to  the  Mlvation  of  others. 

What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  that  at  thi 
tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  overwhehned 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  offences,  may  have 
to  sustain  the  addition  of  the  amaxing  and  on. 
expected  load  of  all  those,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  cause  in  others !  What  an  awfbl  contrast 
will  be  presented  to  the  asserobled  nniverse, 
when  certain  commanding  characters  shall  stand 
forth,  burdened  not  only  with  their  personal 
guilt  nor  even  with  the  sins  of  their  immediats 
connexions,  but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
sins  of  their  age  and  country ;  while  others,  who 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  opposite 
purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  surroonded 
with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicity  they  han 
been  the  instruments:  their  shining  crowns 
made  brighter  by  imparted  brightness,  by  good, 
ness  which  flourished  under  their  aospiess,  by 
virtues  which  were  the  effect  of  their  patronage, 
by  piety  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  example. 

Influence  *is  a  talent  not  only  of  ondefinabb 
but  of  universal  extent  Who  is  there  so  insig- 
nificant  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle,  greater  or 
smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by  his  society, 
his  conduct  his  counsels  7  That  presamptoooe 
but  common  consolation  of  a  dying  bed,  /  Assf 
done  no  harm  to  any  one,  is  always  the  fsJlacioaB 
refuge  of  such  as  have  done  little  or  no  good. 
Man  is  no  such  neutral  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  oonsidera. 
tions  to  insist  so  much  on  the  more  striking  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  misemployed  infloenoe^ 
(for  the  ordinary  state  of  life  does  not  incessant- 
ly call  them  into  action,)  as  on  those  overlooked, 
though  not  unimportant  demands  for  its  exertios, 
which  occur  in  the  every-day  transactions  of 
mankind,  more  especially  among  the  opulent  and 
the  powerful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the  mail 
commanding.  All  objects  attract  tlie  more  no* 
tice  from  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  do 
not  excite  the  less  attention,  because  they  nuj 
deserve  less  admiration.  In  anticipating  the 
scrutiny  that  will  hcrcafler  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  great  have  em* 
ployed  their  influence,  that  powerful  engine  pot 
into  their  hands  for  the  noblest  purposes,  may 
we  not  venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disinte- 
rested friend,  less  anxious  to  please  than  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  might 
offer,  interrogate  them  in  a  manner  soniethiDg 
like  the  following : — 

*•  Allow  me.  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal  in- 
terests, to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions.  Has 
your  power  been  uniformly  employed  in  diseoo* 
raging  injustice ;  in  promoting  particular  es 
well  as  general  good ;  in  countenancing  reli 
gious  as  well  as  charitable  institutions ;  in  pro- 
tecting  the  pious,  as  well  as  in  assisting  the  in- 
digent ?  Has  your  influence  been  conscientloos* 
ly  exerted  in  vindicating  injured  merit;  has  it 
been  employed  in  defending  insuHad  worth 
against  the  indolence  of  the  anfeeliniff«  the  i     ~ 
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fthe  onworthj,  the  oeglecAof  the  onthinking  7 
las  it  been  exercised  in  pstronising  modest  ge- 
Jas,  which  would,  without  your  fostering  hand, 
ave  sunk  in  obscurity  7 

*  Have  you,  in  the  recommendations  which 
ave  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
aitableness  of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  ra> 
ber  than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy  appli. 
ant,  to  the  injury  of  the  office  ?  And  have  you 
onestly  preferred  the  imperative  claims  of  the 
astitution  to  the  solicitations,  or  even  to  the 
rants,  of  the  individual?  Have  you  never  load- 
d  a  public,  or  injured  a  private  eBtablishment, 
y  appointing  an  unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a 
orden  on  your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your 
wn  purse  7  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 
rho  bad  "  wasted  your  goods,**  and  with  whom 
oo  parted  fbr  that  very  reason,  to  the  superjn- 
indance  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  management  of 
D  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  have  a 
rider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrolled  power, 
f  purloining  public  property,  or  wasting  private 
onnt^,  than  in  that  from  which  your  prudence 
lad  discharged  him  7* 

To  rise  a  step  higher : — ^  Have  you  never,  if 
ntnisted  with  a  patronage  over  that  peculiarly 
acred  office,  **  which  any  one  may  well  trem. 
U  to  give  or  to  receive,**  been  governed  by  a 
pirit  of  nepotism  in  the  disposal  of  it,  which 
tm  perhaps  severely  censure  under  a  certain 
4her  establishment  most  obviously  corrupt? 
lave  you  never  been  engaged  in  promoting 
oeo,  who,  from  their  destitution  of  principle, 
le  a  dishonour  to  the  profession  in  which  you 
lave  been  raising  them,  or,  by  the  want  of  abi. 
ities  are  disqualified  fbr  it  ?  Have  you  never 
nnnived  at  uie  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wick, 
d,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
alsDta  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  situation  7 
)r,  have  you,  rather,  strenuously  laboured  to 
ix  the  meritorious  in  the  place  they  wore  so 
loalified  to  fill,  while  you  supplied  the  wants  of 
he  unctoserving  or  incompetent  relative  out  of 
rour  own  purse?  And  have  you  habitually 
nade  a  conscience  of  recommending  adequate 
lersons  in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  the 
lofit,  though  the  latter  belonged  to  your  own 
ittle  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large  train  7 

*  Have  you  habitually  borne  in  mind  that  im- 
Mrtant,  but  disree^arded,  maxim,  that  what  you 
lo  by  another  is  done  by  yourself;  and  not  only 
arefolly  avoided  oppression  in  vour  own  per- 
m,  but,  rising  superior  to  that  selfish  indolence, 
J»*bane,  the  grave  of  every  nobler  quality,  have 
roa  been  careful  that  your  agents  do  not  exer- 
im  a  tyranny  which  you  yourself  abhor,  but 
vhieh  may  be  carried  on  under  your  name  7 
fear  ignorance  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little 
ivail,  if,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanction- 
td  abuses  which  vigilance  might  have  preveot- 
ed,  or  exertion  punished. 

*Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
pretence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has  no 
other  channel  to  preferment  but  your  favour ; 
md  if  not  able  to  serve  him,  have  you  soflened 
four  refusal  by  feelingly  participating  in  his 
distppointment,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  re- 
fitting to  see  and  soothe  him,  when  you  co&ld 
do  no  more  7  Have  you  considered  that,  to  listen 
to  wearisome   appncations,   and    pertinacious 


claims,  is  among  the  drawbacks  of  comfort  ne 
cessarily  appended  to  your  station  7  To  examine 
into  interfering  pretensions,  while,  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  the  applicant,  is  a  salatary  exercise 
of  patience  to  yourself;  it  is  also  the  only  cer- 
tain  means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the 
meritorious  from  the  importunate.* 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  more 
earnestly,  because  it  is  to  t>e  feared  that  even 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  benevolent,  from  the 
facility  of  a  yielding  temper,  from  weariness  of 
importunity,  from  a  wish  to  spare  their  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  fh)m  a  too  natural  desire  to 
get  rid  of  trouble,  are  frequently  induoeid  to  con- 
fer and  to  refuse  favours,  not  only  against  tlteir 
principles  and  their  jud^fment,  but  against  their 
will.  Yet  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  per- 
fection by  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite.— 
Have  you  been  equally  careful,  never,  fbr  the 
sake  of  popularitv  or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken 
false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in 
vour  retainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no 
prospect  of  ever  making  them  good  7 — thus  com- 
mitting your  own  honour  fbr  the  sake  of  swell- 
ing the  catalogue  of  your  dependents ;  and,  by 
insincerity  and  indecision,  feeding  them  with 
delusive  promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by  ex 
tinguishing  hope,  mi^ht  have  put  them  on  a 
more  successful  pursuit 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liberality, 
recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman,  have 
shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  the  benefit  of  another,  even  though 
it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  not  to 
procure  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  obliged 
person,  nor  to  obtain  his  admiration ;  but  woufd 
be  contented,  that,  while  he  himself  afibrded  all 
the  benefit,  an  intervening  agent  should  havr 
all  the  credit  This  disinterestedness  is  among 
the  nicer  criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  most 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which  pre- 
eminently distinguishes  the  present  period,  we 
are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice  is  not  held 
in  equal  estimation  by  some  of  those  who  give 
the  law  to  manners.  This  considerably  dimi- 
nishes their  influence,  because  it  is  the  quality 
which,  of  all  others,  they  most  severely  requin 
in  their  dependents,  as  being  that  which  is  most 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  interest 
And  how  fiir  from  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  and 
punish  the  statuable  offence  in  petty  men,  whost 
breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facilitated  by 
continual  opportunity,  or  induced  by  the  pres 
sure  of  want,  while  the  rigorous  exactor  of  jui 
tice  is  as  defective  in  the  practice,  as  he  is  strict 
in  the  requisition  7 

The  species  of  injustice  alluded  to,  consists 
much  in  that  laxity  of  principle  which  admitf 
of  a  scale  of  expense  disproportionate  to  the  fbr 
tune :  this  creates  the  inevitable  necessity  oi 
remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to  those  who  cap 
ill  afibrd  to  give  long  credit :  in  return,  it  in 
duces  in  the  creditor  the  habit,  and  almost  th« 
necessity,  of  enhancing  the  price  of  his  commo 
dity.  The  evil  would  be  little,  if  the  encroa:ch 
ment  were  only  felt  by  those  whose  tardy  pa} 
ment  renders  exorbitance  almost  pardonable 
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oat  others,  who  practiM  the  most  exact  juatioe, 
are  involved  in  Uie  penaltj,  wilhoot  partakin;^ 
in  the  offence;  and  the  correct  are  taxed  for  the 
improbitj  of  the  dilatory.  This  dilapidating 
habit  leads  tc  an  indolence  in  inspcctinf  ac- 
ooonta ;  and  the  increaaioj^  anwillingneai  to  ex- 
amine into  debtji,  iocreaaes  the  inability  to  dia- 
eharfe  them ;  lur  debta,  like  sina,  become  more 
bnrdenaome  in  proportion  aa  people  neglect  to 
Jiquire  into  them. — Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
of  miscondoct  which  tends  more  directly  to  di- 
minish influence  than  the  imprudence  of  con- 
tracting debts,  and  the  irregularity  and  eoose- 
qoent  injustice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  a  remark 
somewhat  foreign  to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
may  Ite  observed,  that  the  low  conception  of  jus- 
tioe  of  which  we  complain  has  infected  not  only 
morals,  but  religion ;  or  rather,  what  began  in 
our  principle  towards  Grod,  extends  to  our  prac- 
tice towards  man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which 
we  make  the  least  scruple  to  rob  the  Almighty; 
(or  it  is  a  fashionable,  though  covert,  mode  of 
arraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt 
his  character  by  reprenenting  him  as  too  merci- 
fill  to  punish.  Justice  is  not  only  eminently 
conspicuous  in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
life  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  cutting  off* 
superfluous  expenses,  temperance  and  sobriety 
grows  out  of  justice ;  and,  what  is  subtracted 
from  luxury,  is  carried  over  without  additional 
expense,  to  the  account  of  beneficence. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  lay  down  some  precise 
and  indispensable  rules  for  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice, while  they  leave  great  latitude,  at  least  as 
lo  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts,  to  charity. 
Justice  can  be  maintained  only  by  this  distinct 
demand  and  rigid  acquiescence,  while  charity 
would  lose  the  nature  and  quality  of  benevo- 
lenoe,  if  it  were  under  any  such  express  and 
definite  rules.  Charity  may  choose  her  object, 
but  thoM  of  justice  are  chosen  for  her.  It  was, 
doubtless,  in  mercy,  that  no  absdute  rule  or  li- 
mitation is  made  respecting  charity,  that  we 
might  have  the  gratification  of  a  voluntary  de- 
light  in  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  ia,  in  this 
respect,  so  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minda 
not  peculiarly  ill.formed,  the  call  to  beneficence 
is  the  call  to  enjoy  menL 

But  to  return. — The  influence  of  the  great, 
'  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  descends  into  the 
social  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on  which  they 
stand,  makes  their  most  trivial  actiona,  and  even 
words,  objects  of  attention  and  imitation  to  those 
beneath  them.  The  consciousness  of  thisshoald 
be  an  additional  motive  for  avoidin|^,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  not  only  what  is  corrupt, 
but  whatever  savours  of  levity  and  imprudence; 
the  vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
mischief,  but  self-importance,  to  convert  the 
thoughtless  slips  of  tlM  great  into  consequence ; 
their  most  frivolous  remarks  are  quoted,  merely 
that  the  quoter  may  seiie  the  only  oceaaioo  he 
conld  ever  find  of  showing  that  he  has  been  ad. 
initted  to  their  company.  This  harmless  little 
ttrata^m  holds  oat  a  strong  motive  for  those 
^hoM  condition  in  life  makes  them  subjects  of 
oiMervitinn,  occasionally  to  let  fall  M>mething 
hat  m4jr  be  renMnbered,  not  merely  because 


tlipy  said  it,bat  becanse  it  waa  worth  snyiBg.TUi 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  talents,  to  kt 
considereo  in  our  next  head,  still  more  tlian  of 
rank. 

As  the  great  and  noble  are  soficieBtly  dii* 
posed  to  look  with  reverted  eye  back  to  tboir 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  happy  to  say 
aome  of  them  are,  to  cast  the  same  careful  ro> 
troepectto  the  ancient  osagea  of  their  inostriooi 
hoases.  There  was  a  time  when  &mily  devo- 
tion was  considered  as  a  kind  of  nataral  appsn. 
dage  to  hi^h  rank,  when  domestic  worship  was 
almost  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  ari^ 
tocracy  as  the  church  with  the  stale.  Tht  eh^ 
pel  was  as  moeh  a  part  of  the  splendid  esla. 
blishment  as  the  state-room.  When  the  fim 
of  piety  waa  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  nan 
likely  to  exist.  Even  the  appearance  waa  ah» 
mage  to  religion,  the  very  custom  was  an  h» 
nouraUe  recognition  of  Christianity.  Bat,  ia 
the  way  of  io&ence,  it  must  have  been  of  higk 
importance;  the  domestics  woald  have  their 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  woald  with  men 
alacrity  serva  those  who  they  saw  seived  Ged. 
It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as  well  as  of  manl 
union ;  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  *  thi 
rich  and  poor  meet  together.'  There  is  soow 
thing  of  a  coalescing  property  in  social  worship 
In  acknowledging  their  common  dependanee  m 
their  common  master,  thb  equality  of  half  si 
hour  would  be  likely  to  promote  sabordinatisi 
through  the  reat  of  the  ikj.  Take  it  in  an  i^ 
forior  point  of  view,  it  was  a  nseful  dieeipUiio,it 
waa  a  family  muster-roll,  a  sort  of  domestic  p^ 
rade,  which  regularly  brought  the  privalea  bo* 
fore  their  commanding  offioera,  and  maintaiie^ 
order  as  well  as  detected  absence.  It  was  also 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  sop^ 
riors,  by  periodically  reminding  their  depend, 
ants  of  their  duty  to  God,  which  neceesariiy  in. 
vdvea  every  homan  obligation. 

We  come  now  to  spedi,  though  carsorily,  of 
another  depoeit  of  talent,  not  lese  extensive  ia 
its  immediate  eiiects  and  far  more  important  ia 
its  consequences ;  the  influence  of  G«nias  sac 
Learning.  As  the  influence  of  well-directed  ta- 
lents is  too  obvioos  to  require  animadversioD, 
we  shall  confine  our  brief  remarka  to  their  eoo- 
trary  direclioa. — If  we  could  soppwe  the  oua 
whose  talents  had,  by  pernicious  prineiploi, 
been  diverted  from  their  right  channel,  to  have, 
at  the  close  of  life,  that  cleai  view  of  his  ova 
character,  and  the  misapplication  of  his  meotd 
powers,  which  will  be  presented  to  him  whsa 
he  opens  his  eyes  on  eternity,  we  shonld  wi^ 
ness  as  complete  a  contrast  with  hk  pressot 
feelings  as  any  two  opposite  descriptions  (  f  eh^ 
racter  could  exhibit 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  awordad  m 
the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination  fignrt  oos 
more  severe  than  will  be  pronounoed  against 
the  polluted  and  polluting  wit ;  the  noblest  fi^ 
culties  turned  into  arms  againat  him  who  gave 
them,  the  eloquence  which  would  ecaroely  bavo 
disparaged  the  tongue  of  angels,  converted  to 
the  rhetoric  of  hell  7  The  mischief  of  a  cor- 
rupt book  is  indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  doro- 
tion.— When  the  psrsonal  example  of  the  writsr 
haa  done  its  worst,  and  has  only  rained  kii 
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ftiBiida  and  neighbonni  the  operation  of  an  un- 
principled work  may  be  joft  beginning. — It  ia 
a  ttD,  the  oommiieion  of  which  carriea  in  it 
oiore  of  thie  csharacter  of  ita  infernal  inapirer 
than  any  other.  It  ia  a  crime  not  prompted 
by  appetite,  kindled  bj  paaaion,  or  provoked  by 
leaptatioo:  bat  a  grataitoua,  voluntar?,  cold 
hkioded  enormity,  tiM  olbprin^  of  mteflectoal 
wicked  nesa,  the  child  of  apiritual  depravity  ; 
the  deepeat  ain  withoat  the  alighteat  excuae. 
8ina  of  aurpriae  have  infirmity  to  plead,  bat,  in 
thb  frigid  viUany,  the  badneaa  of  the  motive 
kaapa  pace  with  the  tnrpitade  of  the  act  The 
wUmlion  ia  to  ofl^nd  God,  the  pnj^et  ia  to  ruin 
■Mn ;  the  aim  ia  to  poiaon  the  temporal  peace, 
the  detigu  ia  to  morder  the  everlasting  hope  of 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it. 

But  the  ezchiaive  application  of  talents  to 
ioljccta  perftctly  unexceptionable,  and  right 
and  valuable,  aa  &r  aa  they  go,  is  sometimes 
an  occasion  in  which  we  might  mingle  regret 
with  admiration.  We  view  with  reverence  the 
prolbund  acholar,  a  man,  ao  far  from  having  loet 
any  time  in  trifling,  whose  very  amusements 
are  labours,  and  whose  relaxation  ia  intensity 
of  thought,  and  aedulity  of  study.  By  unre- 
nilting  diligence,  he  has  been  daily  addinpr 
ftaah  stores  to  his  ponderous  maas  of  erudi- 
tioB,  or  periodically  presenting  new  tomes  to 
the  literary  world,  in  return  for  those  he  has 
rifled.  But,  put  the  caae,  that  such  a  man  haa 
Bauer  ao  much  aa  conceived  the  thought  of 
kndinff  to  religion  hia  weight  of  character,  or 
the  innuenoe  of  hia  reputation,  by  devoting  aome 
little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religions  speculation ; 
hsa  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  occasion- 
aUy  directing  hb  treasures  of  learning,  into  any 
channel  which  leada  to  the  country  where  hie 
and  kia  voluroea  together,  the  durable  register 
of  hia  life,  are  aoon  about  to  land, — who  can 
forbear,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  poaaible 
character,  regretting  that  his  too  moderate  am- 
bitioo  should  be  satiafied  with  the  applause  of 
IB  age  or  an  bland,  without  once  exercising  his 
talenta  on  aome  topic  which  might  have  indud- 
sd  the  concerns  of  his  whole  species,  which 
ought  have  embraced  the  interests  of  both 
vorlda  7  Who  can  forbear  lamenting,  that  he 
haa  risen  ao  high  without  reflecting  that,  in  a 
OMiral  aenae,  *oBe  atep  higher  would  aet  him 
bi^iiaat  ;*  that  he  should  nave  been  contented 
wiih  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some  pagan  sage 
«s  editor  or  annolator ;  and,  for  that  humUe 
weed,  to  relinqaish  the  duty  of  glorifying  his 
Maker,  by  inatructing  his  rollow-creaturea ;  as 
if  that  were  a  leaa  s^endid  object,  an  inferior 
VMeam  to  be  turned  over  to  inferior  abilities, 
ind  to  which  inlbrior  abilitiea,  were  adequate  7 

If  the  awfii]  apprehenaion  of  a  future  account 
eonld,  at  the  cfeae  of  lifb,  lead  even  the  iUus- 
trious  Grottos,  who  had  with  equal  ability  cnl- 
tivalad  both  aeoular  and  aacred  studies,  to  wish 
that  he  could  change  charactera  with  a  poor 
fkm  peaaant,  who  lued  to  spend  most  of  his 
tune  in  reading  the  Bible  at  ma  gate,  what  may 
fiaally  be  the  wiah  of  tliose  who,  having  quitted 
a  ht  leaa  ueelbl  lifb  without  any  such  contrite 
eiBftssaon,  are  brought  to  mtne$9  at  once  the 
mribotion  aaaigned  to  the  conscientious  utKs  of 
OBt  iolilary  taint,  and  lo  /eel  that  awarded  to 


their  own  vast  but  abused  allotment  7  That 
awakening  parable  of  the  Divine  Teacher  which 
presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  *  great  gulf* 
which  irrevocably  separated  to  other  neighbours, 
whose  respective  lots  in  worldly  circumstancea 
resembled  the  distinctions  of  intellect  in  the 
preceding  instance— that  *guir  which  eternally 
divided  the  holy  beggar  from  ^he  opulent  sen- 
sualist— is  equally  applicable  to  the  present 
caae.  If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  a 
barrier  already  hopeleaalv  impaaaable,  might  it 
not  be  the  substitution  of  ill-applied  abilities  flat 
misemployed  riches  ?* 

An  afiecting  thought  involuntarily  fbrcea 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  of  distinguished 
genius.  All  those  shining  talents  which  had 
hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our  minds,  sink  at 
once  in  our  estimation,  because  we  know  they 
are  now  nothing  to  their  possessor  but  as  they 
were  used,  worse  than  nothing  if  they  were  not 
used  wiaely.— In  the  court  where  he  now  atanda 
for  trial,  neither  the  cogent  argument  nor  the 
pointed  wit  can  aecure  his  acquittal ;  happy  if 
they  appear  not  strong  evidences  against  it.  The 
qualitiea  of  hia  heart,  which,  perhaps,  dazaled 
by  those  of  his  head,  we  had  not  t^ken  into  the 
account — hia  errora  having  been  lost  in  his 
brightness — now  come  forward  aa  the  othera 
recede.  Our  foelinga  are  solely  occupied  with 
what  may  be  now  available  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  owed  pleaaure  or  information.  That  fiime 
which  we  lately  thought  so  solid  a  good,  seems 
now  a  painted  cloud  melting  into  air— that 
proud  foa  xvkr  for  which  he  wrote,  aeema 
dwindled  to  a  point — that  visionary  immortality 
which  he  had  assigned  as  his  meed,  compared 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  entered,  la 
become  less  than  the  shadow  to  the  aubstance, 
less  than  the  halo  to  the  sun. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writera  of 
uncommon  reach  of  thought,  profound  research, 
and  unbounded  philological  learning.  Had 
these  two  eminent  men  been  possessed  of  in- 
ferior minds,  or  a  more  dubioua  fkme,  their 
death  would  have  aounded  the  aignal  of  silenca^ 
no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to  the  satiriat,  aa  to 
the  gross  sensuality  and  corrupt  principlea  of 
the  one,  the  avowed  atheism  and  profligate  poli- 
tical doctrines  of  the  other.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not but  refer  to  them,  though  with  feelings  of 
pungent  regret,  and  only  under  a  strong  sense  of 
the  atonement  which  such  examplea  owe  to  the 
world  for  the  miachief  they  do  it,  aa  a  melancholy 
illuatration  of  aome  of  the  preceding  remarka 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unmixed  commenda- 
tion of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without  the 
^ntlest  censure  of  their  principles  and  prao. 
tices,  with  which  some  of  our  journals  abound- 
ed on  the  lose  of  these  able  but  unhappy  men, 
might  tend  to  impress  the  ardent  youthful 
student  with  an  over-valuation  of  genius,  un- 
aanctified  by  Christian  principles,  of  erudition 
undignified  by  virtuous  conduct. 

Far,  very  far,  fVom  my  heart  be  the  unge- 
neroos  thought  of  treating  departed  eminenoe 
with  diarespect,  but  in  analyxing  striking 
charactera,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  aeparate  'the 

*  Let  no  one  apply  thit  to  tlie  treat  stateiiroaa  of 
Hollaad. 
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precious  from  the  vile,*  lest  unqualified  admira- 
tion, where  there  is  such  large  room  for  censure, 
should,  while  profusely  embalming  the  dead, 
Allure  the  ingenuous  living  to  an  imitation  as 
unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was  ondistinguisb- 
»ng  ?• 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  time,  considered  ai  a  Talent, 

If  we  already  begin  to  feel  what  a  large  por- 
tion of  life  we  have  improvidently  squandered — 
what  days  and  nights  have  been  suffered  to 
waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally,  yet  incon- 
aiderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil,  yet  destitute 
of  good — how  much  time  has  beer^  consumed  in 
worthless  employments,  frivolous  amusements, 
listless  indolence,  idle  reading,  and  vain  imagi- 
nations— if  things  already  begin  to  appear 
wrong,  which  we  once  thought  at  least  barm- 
less,  though  not  perhaps  useful — what  appear- 
ance will  they  assume  in  that  inevitable  hour 
when  all  things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  appreciated  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value  ?  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
oflen  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to  be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our  in- 
terest, and  declined  what  we  yet  believed  would 
add  to  our  happiness;  while,  with  perverted 
energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  we  had  reason 
to  thmk  was  contrary  to  our  interest,  duty,  and 
happiness.  But  excuses  satisfy  us  now,  to  which 
we  shall  not  then  give  the  hearing  fbr  a  mo- 
ment. The  thin  disguise  which  the  illusion  of 
the  senses  now  casts  over  vanity,  sloth,  and 
error,  will  then  be  as  little  efficient  as  consola- 
tory. 

He  who  carefully  governs  bis  mind  will  con- 
■cientiously  regulate  his  time.  To  him  who 
thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  appropriates 
the  hour  to  its  due  employment,  life  will  never 
aeem  tedious,  yet  counted  by  this  moral  arith- 
metic  it  will  bo  really  long.  If  we  compute  our 
ime  as  critically  as  our  other  possessions ;  if 
we  assign  its  proportions  to  its  duties,  though 
the  divisions  will  then  be  so  fully  occupied  that 
they  will  never  drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum 
will  be  found  sufficiently  long  fbr  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  willing 
to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  parcels  of  which  life 
is  composed,  and  at  iho  same  time  to  have  a 
dread  of  shrinking  the  stock  1  They  who  most 
pathetically  lament  the  want  of  time,  are  either 
persons  who  plunge  themselves  into  unnecessary 
ooncerns,  or  those  who  manage  them  ill,  or 
those  who  do  nothing.  The  first  create  the  de- 
ficiency they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  much 
want  time  as  arrangement :  the  last,  like  brute 
animals  laden  with  goM,  groan  under  the 
weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make  no  use, 
and  do  not  know  the  valuA. 

*  To  prevent  any  niir!iak'*n  application  of  th«>«e  re- 
markff  it  may  be  pr  iper  lo  avow  ihsl  Profcjwwr  Person 
and  Mr.  Home  T'Hikr-  arr»  ih-^  pM^nn*  lo  whom  Ih^y 


'  Tliey  will  never  make  a  right  oe  of  tim 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  withool 
any  definite  scheme  fbr  its  emfdoyment,  or  anj 
fixed  object  fbr  its  end.  Soch  demiltory  beioi^i 
will  be  carried  away  by  every  trifle  that  strikes 
the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  aeiiM  the  imagi- 
nation. They  who  live  withoat  any  nltimale 
point  in  view,  can  have  no  regular  proceas  n 
the  steps  which  lead  to  it. 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  eonfbsion,  to 
animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  it  ii 
always  a  duty  to  form  a  plan ;  occasions  will 
arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  doty  to  break  it 
Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  mast  ever  be  ke^ 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power.  That  ii 
an  ill-regulated  mind  which  wears  life  a»aj 
without  any  settled  scheme  of  action  :  that  is  i 
little  mind  which  makes  itself  a  slave  to  anj 
preconceived  rule,  when  a  more  imperative  duty 
may  arise  to  demand  its  infraction.  Providenee 
may  call  us  to  some  work  daring  the  day  wbieb 
we  did  not  foresee  in  the  momihg.  Even  i 
good  design  mast  be  relinquished  to  make  way 
for  a  better,  nor  must  we  sacrifice  a  usefii]  to  i 
favourite  project,  nor  moat  we  scruple  to  re- 
nounce our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  doty  or  of 
necessity,  fbr  God  loves  a  cheerfol  doer  as  well 
as  a  *  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  time  we  frequently  practise  i 
delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment  The  nsv 
escapes  us  while  we  are  settling  future  pointi 
not  only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of  pleasure,  bat 
of  benevolence,  of  generosity,  of  piety.  These 
imaginary  points  to  which  we  impatiently 
stretch  forward  in  idea,  wenx  at  successive  but 
distant  intervals,  endeavouring  by  the  rapid 
march  of  a  hurrying  imagination  to  annihilate 
the  intervening  spaces.  One  great  evil  of  reck- 
oning too  absolutely  on  marked  periuda  which 
may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  thia  absorption  of 
the  mind,  we  neglect  present  duties  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  events  not  only  remote  but  anoer* 
tain.  Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does  ar- 
rive, it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  pledged ;  and  the  event  which  waf 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  interference  and 
commanding  influence,  when  it  has  taken  placf, 
sinks  into  the  undistinguished  mass  of  tine 
and  circumstances.  The  point  which  we  osce 
thought,  if  it  ever  could  be  attained,  would  sup- 
ply abundant  matter,  not  only  fbr  present  doty 
or  pleasure,  but  for  delightful  retrospection, 
loses  itself,  as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  com- 
mon heap  uf  forgotten  things-;  and  as  we  recede 
from  it,  merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  re- 
collections. Having  arrived  at  the  era,  instead 
of  seizing  on  that  pregenl  ao  impatiently  desired 
while  it  W9LB  future^  wc  again  sen'1  our  imagina- 
tions out  to  fresh  distances  in  search  of  fresh 
deceits.  While  we  arc  pushing  it  on  lo  objecti 
still  more  remote,  the  large  uncalculaled  spaees 
of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor  and  discno- 
tent,  which  fill  the  chanm,  aud  wiiich  we  scarce- 
ly think  worth  taking  into  the  account,  make  up 
far  the  (greater  part  of  life. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  wookl 
hardly  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  these  large 
uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  interstices 
fhe^   neglected  subdivision^   had   not  a]]  of 
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LOeai  imperiouB  demands  of  their  own — ^if  they  i     The  same  oonfidence  in  his  own  powers  which 


were  not  to  be  le  ri^srooalj  accounted  (br,  as 
:he  vivid  spots  and  shining  prospects  which 
Moniiae  so  mach  and  produce  so  little. 

Let  OS  not  then  compute  time  by  particular 
leriods  or  signal  events.  Let  us  not  content 
mrselves  with  putting  our  festal  days  only  into 
he  calendar,  but  remember  that  from  the  hour 
vhen  reason  begins  to  operate,  to  the  hour  in 
which  it  shall  be  extinguished,  every  particle  of 
ime  is  valuable ;  that  no  day  can  be  insignifi. 
saot,  when  every  day  is  to  be  accounted  for ; 
hat  eech  one  possesses  weight  and  importance, 
Mcaose  of  each  the  retribution  is  to  be  received. 
in  the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time, 
et  us  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  expectation 
o  the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
imall  concerns  make  up  the  larger  share  of  life, 
St  us  aim  to  execute  well  those  which  lie  more 
mmediately  before  us.  For  the  instant  occa- 
Um  we  have  life  and  time  in  hand,  for  that  which 
B  prospective,  we  may  no  longer  be  in  posses- 
ioo  of  either :  and  it  is  an  argument  of  no  small 
logency,  that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best 
mrposes,  secures  eternity  for  its  best  enjoy- 
nents. 

Bat  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsistency 
»f  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best  love,  and 
»f  throwing  away  what  we  most  fear  to  lose, 
bat  time  of  which  life  is  made  up.  If  God  does 
nt  give  OS  a  short  time,  we  can  contrive  to 
ntke  it  short  bj  this  wretched  husbandry.'  It 
s  aot  so  much  indigence  of  time  as  a  prodigali- 
y  in  the  waste  of  it,  that  prevents  life  from 
tnswering  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given 


leads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  believe  he  can 
catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  see  every  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  comprehend  every  thing  in  a  mo- 
ment, tempts  him  to  put  off  that  moment  But 
if  such  wonders  are  really  to  be  achieved  with- 
out the  old  ingredients,  time  and  study,  what 
mi^ht  he  not  expect  would  be  accomplished  with 
their  assistance.  Those  who  are  now  marvels 
would  then  be  miracles !  The  too  common  con- 
sequence  of  this  impatience  of  application,  is  to 
affect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  requires 
time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  whatever  de- 
mands industry  to  acquire,  as  not  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopolised  by  talents  We 
have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other  evi- 
dence  of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed  to  be 
onpunotoaL  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  more  in- 
tellectual, seeing  their  province  thus  invaded  by 
dunces,  do  not  become  regular  through  mere 
contempt  of  their  imitators,  and  abandon  the 
abuse  of  time  to  those  who  know  not  how  to 
spend  it  wisely. 

Christianity  is  a  social  principle.  He  who  has 
discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  one, 
indeed,  is  indicative  of  the  other.  But  this  good, 
like  every  other,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  We 
cannot  essentially  benefit  people  without  asso- 
ciating with  them,  without  rendering  ourselves 
sgreeable  to  them.  But  in  so  doing  we  should 
ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to  please  till  we 
forget  to  serve  them,  we  may  soften  strong  truths 


Few  things  make  us  so  independent  of  the  world  I  to  render  them  more  palatable  till  we  come  rra- 
isposition  of  this  precious  arti-   dually  less  to  recommend  fJbem,  than  ourselves. 


IS  the  prudent  disposition 
Js.  It  delivers  people  from  hanging  on  the 
diarity  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
kvery  of  their  own  company.  We  should  not 
oly  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own  time,  but 
hat  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it. — The  distineticin 
€erime  between  *  stealing  our  purse*  and  *  atsal- 
Dg  our  good  name*  has  been  beautifully  con- 
nsted.  That  the  purse  is  *  trash*  is  a  senti- 
naot  echoed  by  many  who  yet  set  no  small  va- 
DS  oo  the  train  so  liberally  condemned  ;  while 
he  waster  erf*  his  own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another's 
ime,  escapes  a  censure  which  he  ought  more 
eavily  to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  for  which  no 
Bpsotanos  can  make  restitution,  the  commodity 
tng  not  only  invaluable  but  inreooverable. 

Considerable  evil,  with  respect  to  the  economy 
rtime,  arises  from  an  error  which  infects  some 
liads  of  a  saperior  cast^-a  notion  that  contempt 
r  order  and  custom  are  indications  of  genius, 
■t  great  minds  cannot  be  tied  to  times,  nor  en- 
iPid  by  seasons.  They  value  themselves  on 
liag  systematic  only  in  their  disdain  of  method, 
1  being  regular  in  nothing  but  irregularity ; 
1th  them  accident  gives  the  law  to  action. 
Wy  pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  busi- 
Mi  but  postponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 
ilb  what  ability  thsy  can  retrisve  time  to  which 
tj  are  always  in  arrears.  From  thb  vanity 
r  intimating  that  they  can  execute  in  hours 
rhit  costs  slower  souls  days  or  weeks,  the  most 
nmog  bosiness  is  deferred  to  some  indefinito 
eriod,  and  doties  thus  postponed  are  not  seldom 
loittsd. 

Vol.  II.  K 


In  the  spirit  of  friendly  accommodation  we  may 
insensibly  lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a 
view  to  make  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may 
deceive  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.    We  may 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.    We  may  censure  the 
wrong  practice  without  any  reference  to  the 
principle,  or  we  may  suit  our  counsels,  not  to 
the  wants,  but  to  the  taste,  of  our  friend.    In 
our  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  others, 
we  should  be  careful  to  find  out  the  points  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient     If  their  error 
be  ignorance  of  Scripture,  if  worldliness,  if  pre. 
judioe,  if  a  general  diainclination  to  seriousness, 
if  a  blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  un- 
acqnaintedness  with  its  doctrines ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  be  requi. 
aite.    In  each,  in  all,  we  should,  indeed,  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity,  neither  concealing  its  difficnl- 
ties,  its  hnmbling  requisitions,  nor  the  self-de- 
nials it  imposes.     But  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
suspect  any  one  truth  to  be  particularly  revolt- 
inpr  to  them,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  approach 
this  truth  gradually  through  others,  fW>m  which 
they  are  less  averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  intro- 
duction at  the  outset,  shut  up  the  way  to  farther 
progress.    Every  doctrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradually,  judiciously,  temperately,  not  insisting 
on  any  points  that  are  not  clearly  scriptural,  nor 
on  any  that  admit  of  doubtful  disputation,  nor 
on  many  points  at  a  time ;  and,  above  all,  od 
nune  unseasonably,  or  nnoeasingly. 
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This  habit  of  taming^  time  to  accoont,  by  en. 
oeavooring  to  be  useful  to  others,  will,  if  con- 
ducted with  mildness,  and  exercised  with  Chris- 
tian  humility,  be  eminently  beneficial  to  our. 
^Ives.  It  will  set  us  on  a  closer  examination 
of  the  truths  we  suggest;  and  in  contending 
with  blindness  and  self-sufficiency,  we  shall  find 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  our  own  patience  and 
moderation.  It  may  remind  us,  that  we  were 
once,  perhaps  in  the  same  state-  Above  all,  it 
will  put  us  on  a  more  strict  watchfulness  over 
uur  own  hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  should  be  adopt- 
ing  one  set  of  principles  for  our  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce  the 
necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency,  as  they, 
to  whom  we  are  counsellors,  will  not  be  back- 
ward, if  we  furnish  them  with  the  least  ground, 
to  be  our  cennurers. 

And  here  I  would  affectionately  suggest  to 
my  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  their  own  minds  from  turninflr  a 
certain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  personal  in- 
strnction  of  the  poor,  for  which  so  wide  a  field 
is  just  now  providentially  opened.  In  commu- 
nicating the  elements  of  religious  knowledge — 
in  numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  plain 
truths — in  being  obliged  to  begin  again  the  sim- 
ple document  which  they  fancied  they  had  lone 
ago  impressed — in  the  humbling  necessity  of 
lowering  their  ideas,  and  debasing  their  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible 
— in  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of  intellect, 
perverseness  of  temper,  and  ingratitude  demand, 
they  may  gain  some  proficiency  themvelvcs,  even 
where  their  success  with  others  is  least  encou- 

But  to  whatever  account  we  turn  our  time 
with  respect  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its  right 
employment  is  with  ourselves  ;  and  this  not  only 
in  discharging  those  exercises  of  piety  and  vir- 
toe,  which  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  ac- 
knowledged, to  require  to  be  specified  ;  but,  in 
attending  to  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  can  judge  of  its  state 
by  the  thoughts  which  are  necessarily  suggest- 
ed  by  any  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  ob- 
ject, such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication  of 
our  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper. — But  by 
watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our  spon- 
taneous thoughts,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
determine  on  the  character  of  our  minds ;  their 
voluntary  thoughts  and  unprompted  feelings, 
being  the  streams  which  indicate  the  fountain 
whence  they  flow. — The  heart  is  that  perennial 
spring ;  for,  whether  grace  or  nature  supply  the 
current,  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
case,  the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  fed  by  fresh  supplies ; 
expense,  instead  of  exhausting,  augments  the 
■tream,  whether  the  source  from  earth  supply 
worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above  such  as  are 
beaveiriy.  Thoughts  determine  on  the  charac- 
ter:  m  tft«  WUM  tkinkHh  toU  he. 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  when,  from 
our  eternal  state,  we  shall  look  back  on  the  use 
we  have  maae  of  time  !  What  a  revolution  will 
be  wrought  in  our  opinions !  VVhat  a  contrast 
rU3  V  ^f^'Sp'AfU  when  we  shall  take  s  cl^^ar  re- 


trospect  of  all  we  have  done,  and  all  we  oofH 
to  have  done !  And  shall  we,  then,  pot  off  tli 
inspection  to  sn  uncertain  period,  to  a  perk4 
when  we  can  neither  repent  to  iny  porpoae  fit 
what  was  wrong,  nor  begin  to  do  whiu  we  shal 
then  perceive  would  have  been  right  7  Let  then 
frequent  meditations  on  death,  lead  ne  to  reflect 
what  the  feelings  of  a  dying  bed  will  be.  Lei 
us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the  review  of 
riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  neglected  or  perseit- 
ed,  of  influence  abused,  of  learning  misapplied, 
of  time  misemployed !  To  entertain  seriooi 
thoughts  of  death  now,  is  the  most  likely  me. 
thod  fbr  rectifying  tempers,  for  oooqnering  pro> 
Densities,  fbr  esteblishing  principles,  fbr  confirm 
mg  habits,  of  which  we  shall  then  feel  the  ean> 
sequences ;  fbr  relinquishing  enterprises  and 
pursuit!,  for  the  success  of  which  we  may  thca 
be  as  much  afflicted,  as  we  should  now  be  d 
their  defeat. 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  his  Bifak, 
will  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be  sick; 
he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  ts 
die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect,  is  nMat 
likely  to  find  time  to  sin  ;  he  who  cannot  fiod 
time  for  repentance,  will  find  an  eternity  in  whidi 
repenUnce  will  be  of  no  avail.  Let  ns,  tbsa, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  serioQs> 
ly  reflect,  under  what  law  we  came  into  ths 
world  :  *  it  is  appointed  fbr  all  men  once  to  die, 
and,  afler  death,  the  judomknt.*  Is  it  not  obri- 
ous,  then,  that  the  design  of  life  is  to  prepari 
for  judgment ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  «t 
employ  time  well,  we  make  immortality  happy? 


CHAP.   IX. 
Oa  CAsrtly. 

In  that  general  use  of  the  talents,  suggested 
in  the  parable,  there  is  also  a  particular  vocatka 
on  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  must  equi- 
tably determine.  Each  is  particularly  cSiaA 
upon  to  acquit  himself  of  that  more  immediits 
duty,  for  the  practice  of  which,  God  has  givea 
special  endow mente  and  opportunity.  Our  Ma- 
ker requires  the  specific  exercise  of  the  specifte 
telenU  The  nature  of  the  gifl  poinU  out  the  n^ 
ture  of  the  requisition.  The  use  of  endowment 
is  a  peculiar  debt,  a  marked  obligation.  This 
is  not  a  gifl  confounded  with  the  mass  of  bis 
^ifU,  bat  one  by  which  God  designs  to  be,  by  thai 
mdividual,  more  remarkably  glorifled. 

But  ekmritif  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  ill 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent  graet 
in  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  gives  the  last  touch 
and  highest  finish  to  every  other,  and  resolves 
them  all  into  one  common  principle.  It  iseaflad 
'  the  very  bond  of  perfectness,*  not  only  beoanss 
it  unites  us  to  Grod,  our  ultimate  perfection,  but 
because  it  ties  all  the  other  virtues  torether,  and 
refers  them  thus  concatenated,  to  Him,  theii 
common  soarce  and  centre. 

St  Peter  having  given  a  pressing  exhortation 
to  many  exalted  duties,  finishes  by  ascribing  to 
charity  this  emphatical  superiority  ;  *  Ahmn  &U 
thinfr9,  have  fervent  charity.*  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prolific  principle  of  all  duty :  a  coofloenee  of 
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rrory  thing  that  is  lovely  and  amiable :  the 
bantain  from  which  aJl  ezcellencoa  flow,  the 
itream  in  which  lUey  all  meet  It  is  not  sub- 
eoi  to  the  ebb  and  now  of  passion  or  partiality 
--it  is  true  christian  sympatJiy.  It  is  tender 
ritbout  weakness;  it  does  notarise  from  that 
xmstitutional  softness  which  may  be  rather  in- 
irmity  than  virtue.  It  is  the  affection  of  the 
vospel ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
ind  reciprocally  communicated  among  his  gc- 
loioe  followers. 

Charity  comorehends  an  indefinitely  wide 
phere,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.  According 
0  the  arrangement  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  beautiful 
lersonification  of  this  grace,*  she  may  be  said 
0  embrace  almost  the  whole  scheme  of  religjous, 
lersonal,  and  social  duty.  *  Patient  and  kind,* 
he  does  not  wait  to  be  solicited  to  acts  of  be. 
lignity,  she  seizes  the  occasion — she  does  more, 
the  watches  for  it  She  *  endures*  evils,  but  in- 
licts  none ;  she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but 
bears  all  things.*  Though  *8he  believes  all 
hings,*  yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  re- 
inqaishing  her  prudence;  sometimes,  where 
xnviction  forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  eveu 
hen  it  does  not  prevent  *her  hoping  all  things.* 
She  subdues  *  vaunting,*  conquers  Uie  swellings 
jf  insolence,  and  the  intractableness  of  pride. 
Not  only  *  she  envieth  not,*  not  only  she  disal. 
lows  the  injustice  of  desiring  what  is  another*s, 
but  by  a  noble  disdain  of  selfishness,  she  even 
'  seeketh  not  her  own.*  Her  disinterestedness 
stirs  her  up  to  the  perpetual  rooting  out  that 
|»riociple  wrought  by  nature  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soul.  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof 
of  spirit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
provoked*  by  them.  She  smooths  the  fierceness 
of  the  irrascible,  and  corrects  the  acrimony  of 
the  evil-tempered.  She  not  only  does  not  per- 
petrate,  but  'she  thinketh  no  evil.*  She  has 
fbond  a  shorter  way  of  becoming  rich  than  ava> 
riee  ever  invented,  for  charity  makes  another*s 
foods  her  own  by  a  simple  process ;  without 
iisposaessing  the  proprietor,  she  rejoices  so 
OQch  in  another's  prosperity  that  it  becomes 
litrs,  because  it  is  his. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  charity 
not  only  before  all  the  virtues  which  he  thus 
fraeefully  marshals,  before  qualities  the  most 
■oral,  giAs  the  most  spiritual,  attainments  the 
BMit  inlellectaal,  but  he  actually  degrades  these 
list  in  the  comparison  ;  he  does  not  barely  lower 
thtii  value,  be  annihilates  it  Without  this 
priedple  of  life,  this  soul  of  duty,  this  essence 
•f  loodnees,  they  are  not  only  little,  thev  are 
Bo&iiig.  Without  charity,  possessions,  talents, 
•mtaone  are  all  fruitless.  They  arcof  no  value 
■I  the  sight  of  God :  they  are  of  no  cfiicacy  to 
ov  salTation.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  our  of. 
ieriofs,  recommends  our  prsyers,  and  makes 
oar  very  praises  acceptable. 

And  though  notbin|^  is  formally  efficacious 
Wt  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  charity, 
M  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  will  never  cease, 
iksvs  that  our  interest  in  him,  and  union  with 
Ua,  ire  real  and  genuine. 

Bet  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of  charity, 
ttd  apply  the  difibrent  branches  of  it  to  the 
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ccimmon  purposes  of  life. — Whenever  we  are 
promoting  the  ^ood  of  mankind,  either  by  assist 
mg  public  institutions,  or  relieving  individuals, 
wo  are  obviously  helping  on  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity ;  and,  when  we  cannot  eflfectively  assist  the 
work,  we  may  exercise  the  principle  ;  we  may 
pray  for  the  happiness  which  we  cannot  confer, 
snd  rejoice  in  every  addition  to  the  general  good 
towards  which  we  cannot  contribute.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut  And  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise  for. 
bearance  towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a  candid 
construction  on  tlie  actions  of  others,  than  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their  temporal 
interests.  But  whether  candour  in  judging  or 
liberality  in  giving,  bo  the  virtue  in  exercise,  by 
the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law,  and  the  practice 
of  both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  to  the  Di. 
vine  will,  we  shall  acquire  such  a  habit  v^  exer- 
cising  the  kind  affections,  that  what  was  adopt, 
ed  as  a  principle  will  bo  established  into  a  plea- 
sure ;  what  was  a  force  upon  nature,  wil*  almost 
grow  into  a  part  of  it ;  obligation  will  become 
choice,  law  impulse,  duty  necessity  ;  the  energy 
will  become  so  powerful,  that  the  heart  will  in- 
voluntarily  sprmg  to  the  performance ;  iudo- 
lence,  selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience,  will 
vanish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a  habit 
whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  unless  it 
promotes  that  other.  This  charity  enjoys  ab. 
stinently  that  she  may  give  liberally.  While 
she  restrains  every  wrong  inclination,  she  sti. 
mulates  us  to  such  as  are  right  She  is  never 
a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably  linked  with 
truth  and  equity.  She  leads  us  perpetually  to 
examine  our  means,  dispositions,  and  opportu. 
nities,  and  to  exert  their  combined  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  possible  good.  She 
teaches  us  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others 
as  well  ss  to  their  necessities,  ^he  converts 
small  kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  God;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  iud^  of  our  charity  by  single 
acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are  not 
always  good  men  who  do  good  things,  but  by 
our  general  tendencies  and  propensities.  We 
must  strive  af\er  an  uniformity  in  our  charity — 
examine  whether  it  be  equable,  steady,  volunta. 
ry,  and  not  a  charity  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
humours.  If  we  are  as  unkind  and  illiberal  in 
one  instance,  as  we  are  profuse  in  another,  when 
the  demand  is  equal,  and  we  have  both  the 
choice  and  the  means,  whatever  we  may  be,  we 
are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  a  quality  of  universal  application,  and  by  no 
means  limited  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
alms-giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a  due,  that  is,  a 
high  rank  and  station  to  those  works  of  benevo- 
lence,  to  which  our  Redeemer  gives  so  conspi. 
cuous  a  place  in  his  exhibition  of  the  scrutiny 
at  the  ffencral  judgment,  would  be  mistaking 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  its 
Founder :  it  would  be  forgetting  the  high  dig^ 
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nity  he  conferred  on  this  ^race,  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  thoald  consider  the  smallest  work 
of  love  done  to  the  least  of  his  (bllowers  for  his 
sake  as  done  to  himself. 

This  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  he  limited  to 
our  particular  connexions — must  not  be  confined 
to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party-favourites. 
It  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice.  We 
muRt  not  do  a  little  good  to  one  which  may  in- 
volve a  greater  injury  to  another :  yet  though 
we  should  keep  our  heart  always  open,  and  our 
feelings  alive  to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our 
power  must  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  others  may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local 
circumstances,  natural  expectations,  and  press- 
ing necessity,  confer  the  more  immediate  claim. 
The  mo§t  immediate  is  that  of  *  the  household 
of  faith.' 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  inquiring  into 
the  duties  of  charity,  we  must  overlook  the  use 
to  be  made  of  riches,  one  of  the  talents  implied 
in  the  parable.  The  application  of  money,  whe- 
ther '  kept  by  its  owners  to  their  hurt,*  or  squan- 
dered to  their  destruction,  will  equally  be  made 
the  subject  of  final  investigation.  Lord  Bacon's 
remark,  that  *  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are 
corrupt  like  a  dunghill,  but  when  spread  abroad, 
diffuse  beauty  and  fertility,'  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  sentences 
that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  covetousness 
have  probably  never  reformed  one  miser ;  nor 
have  the  most  pointed  aphorisms,  not  divinely  di- 
rected,  ever  taught  the  luxurious  the  true  use 
of  money.  Happily  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
so  generally  dispoeed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  less  imposed 
the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the 
practice,  or  to  point  out  the  objects.  A  thou- 
sand new  ahannels  are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones 
are  not  dried  up;  the  streams  flow  in  abun- 
dance, as  if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrencl.  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  good- 
ness. Ixii  not  any  take  comfort  that  he  lives  in 
an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not  charita- 
ble. We  are  not  benevolent  by  contact  or  in- 
fection, or  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  cha- 
rity. Yet  who  has  not  heard  persons  cxultingty 
boast  of  this  noble  characteristic  of  the  age,  who 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  contributing 
their  own  contingent  towards  establishing  its 
character?  Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in 
the  valour  of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the 
pride  of  being  an  Englishman,  af\er  the  battlcii 
of  Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  he  been 
sent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cowardice. 

Who  has  notaeen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  woe,  and  the  frugal 
■entimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his  tears  had 
paid  more  cheaply  the  debt  of  benevolence,  for 
which  his  purse  had  been  eulicited.  The  Author, 
many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  party  of  friends : 
an  expected  guest,  who  was  ralher  late,  at 
length  came  in;  she  was  in  great  agitation, 
having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  poor  family, 
who  were  gone  to  bed,  had  been  with  difliculty 
awakened.  The  mother  had  escaped  by  throw- 
ing herself  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window 


into  the  street  She  then  reooUacted,  that  ib 
her  extreme  terror,  she  had  left  her  diiU  ka> 
hind  in  bed.  To  the  ajtoniahraent  of  all  pit- 
•ent,  she  rushed  back  through  the  flames  aid 
to  the  general  joy,  soon  appeared  with  the  child 
alive  in  her  arms.  While  she  wms  expre«nf 
her  gratitude,  the  light  of  the  lampa  fell  oo  its 
face,  and  she  perceived,  to  her  ioexpreaslble  hor- 
ror, that  she  had  saved  the  child  of  another  wo- 
man— her  own  had  periahed.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined what  were  the  feelinga  of  the  oompapy. 
A  subecription  was  instantly  begun.  Almosl 
every  one  had  liberally  contribnted,  when  a 
nobleman,  who  could  have  bought  the  whok 
party,  turning  to  the  writer  of  these  pegea,  said, 
*  Madam,  I  will  give  you,*  every  expecting  eyt 
waa  tunuMl  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  be  on- 
used  to  the  giving  mood,  the  peraon  addnased 
joyfully  held  out  her  hand,  but  drew  it  back  oo 
his  cooUy  saying,  *  I  will  give  yoo  this  afiectifif 
incident  for  the  subject  of  your  next  tragedy.' 
Some  will  read  this  passage  who  were  prescat 
on  the  occasion. 

But  since  neither  the  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  poseesi 
either,  is  likely  to  make  the  *  churl  liberal,'  or 
to  atir  up  the  vain  or  the  voluptuous  to  a  bene- 
ficence which  shall  bear  any  fair  proportien  to 
the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxury  or  their 
vanity,  the  slight  observations  which  fbOow 
shall  be  addresm  to  the  bountiful  giver,  a  char- 
acter, blessed  bo  God  aa  common  as  it  is  amia. 
ble.  *  To  the  act  it  is  unnecessary  to  exeits 
him  ;  to  the  motive  be  cannot  too  carefully  looL 
This  is  the  more  requisite,  as,  in  an  age  m 
which  more  excellent  charity  sermons  are  aa. 
noallj  preached  than  ever  were  delivered  sieee 
the  eptablishment  of  Christianity — that  whidi 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever  made 
charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  institutioD— 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  one  which  seenu 
to  invert  the  principle,  and  to  put  the  point  for 
the  base.  It  is  with  diffidence  we  pot  the  ques- 
tion, dreading  to  be  suspected  of  indulging  i 
spirit  of  censure  where  we  would  wish  to  dfef 
unqualified  commendation ;  but  do  we  not  nov 
and  then  hear  assigned  to  almsgiving,  nay  as- 
signed to  the  individual  contribution  for  whid 
the  well  intentioned  preacher  is  eloqoentlj 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  K  would  seem  tc 
supply  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a  merit 
which  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  contribution  to  the  phte 
would  prove  a  golden  key,  to  stand  in  kit  stead, 
who  '  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  m  aD 
believers  7' 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example: — To 
the  temple  of  Aim  who  gave  hb  Son  to  die,  to 
atone  for  the  aina  of  the  world,  I  onee  beard, 
and  from  no  mean  authority.  Charity  called  th 
atoning  virtue  of  the  age.  To  have  termed  it 
the  prevailing,  the  dutingrnishing,  the  most  ami- 
able characteristic  of  the  age,  had  been  right 
and  true.  But  when  I  fbund  it  thus  graveh 
proposed  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  I  was  leadr  to 
imagine  that  I  heard  the  exclamation  or  9l 
Paul  to  his  Galatians — '  I  marvel  that  ye  are  M 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  yon  uototfi'  ] 
grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Gospel.* 

We  must  readily  not  only  allow  for,  bat  ad 
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mut^  the  ardoor  of  an  animated  preacher,  who, 
fteling  hia  heart  expand  with  his  subject,  finds 
It  as  much  his  delight  as  his  duty  to  impart  to 
9WBTJ  bosom  the  tender  and  compassionate  sym- 
pathies with  which  his  own  overflows ;  and  it  is 
with  reluctance  we  htve  presumed  to  intimate 
llie  restraints,  which  christian  piety  should  im- 
poee  on  itself  in  not  overstating  even  a  christian 
datjr. 

We  have  no  right  to  determine  on  the  proper- 
tkms  and  poMibiHty  of  any  man*s  charity,  but 
an  the  principle  wc  may  determine  ;  there  must 
be  an  ezhaustless  spring  in  the  heart,  even 
where  the  Christian's  means  will  not  admit  of  a 
perpetual  current  Love  is  in  fact  that  motive 
principle,  without  which  neither  faith,  nor  mys- 
teries, nor  martyrdom,  no  nor  even  the  addition 
of  the  second  guinea  to  the  plate,  where  only 
one  bad  been  intended,  nor  giving  all  our  goods 
to  the  poor,  will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this 
vital  spirit  is  wanting,  the  most  ample  bounty 
will  not  reach  its  end ;  where  it  exists,  *  the  cup 
of  cold  water,*  shall  be  accepted.  Without  this 
animating  principle,  tiiough  the  bounty  may 
obtain  applause,  may  influence  others,  may  do 
good,and  promote  good,  yet  it  may  unhappily  fall 
short  of  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
giver.  He  who  has  promised  to  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  knows  the  principle 
of  the  deed,  and  has  never  promised  to  recom- 
pense any  which  has  no  reference  to  himself. 

To  neglect  works  of  charity,  not  to  be  largely 
liberal  in  the  performance  of'^them  according  to 
our  ability,  is  an  infallible  evidence  that  our 
profeMions  of  piety  mean  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  depend  upon  them  as  what  is  to  bear  us 
out  in  our  claims  for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  is  to  offend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our 
own  souls.  We  would  be  the  very  last  to  un- 
dervalue, or  to  discourage  charity,  but  is  it  dis. 
oooraging  it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to 
assert  that  we  may  build  an  hospital  without 
charity,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
piety,  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation  for 
tin,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  for  holiness? 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
wU^delusion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  cha- 
rity, by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a  to- 
tally  distinct  character.  The  Author  was  for- 
msrly  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
00  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
nsDt,  was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  boun- 
ties a  subject  of  conversation.  Afler  enumerat- 
ing the  various  instances  of  her  beneficence  she 
o&n  concluded  by  saying,  *  notwithstanding  my 
Itfge  &mily  I  give  all  this  in  charity  bendetpay. 
'mg  the  poor  ratea  ;*  thus  converting  a  compulso- 
ry act,  to  which  sJl  are  equally  subject,  into  a 
WDntary  bounty. 

Our  corruptions  are  so  liable  to  infect  even 
oor  *  holy  things,*  that  we  should  be  vigilant  in 
iUs  best  exercise  of  the  best  affections  of  the 
beart— «ffisctions  which  God,  when  he  gracious- 
\j  eonverted  a  duty  into  a  delight,  ^ve  us,  in 
order,  by  a  pleasurable  feeling,  to  stir  us  up  to 
eoopassion.  We  should  be  careful  that  the 
treat  enemy  may  not  be  plottinpr  our  injury, 
ivea  when  we  are  performing  actions  the  most 
Wile  to  his  interests. 


-  As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  Christian  code,  so  there  is  not  one  which 
more  imperatively  demands  our  attention  to  the 
spirit  with  which  we  exercise  it,  and  the  tem- 
per with  which  we  bear  the  disappointment 
sometimes  attending  our  best  designed  bounties. 
Though  charity  is  too  frequently  Uirown  away 
on  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the 
benefactor  if  *  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  sim- 
plicity.*— When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find 
pleasure,  he  may  always  extract  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantage  himself  from  that  libe- 
rality which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He  may 
gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
riences in  the  unworthiness  of  the  object  When 
the  project  he  had  anxiously  formed  for  doing 
good  to  another  is  defeated  by  perverseness,  or 
requited  by  ingratitude,  it  not  onlv  does  not 
check  the  spring  of  bounty  in  the  real  Christian, 
but  it  calls  new  virtues  into  action.  The  exer- 
cise of  patience,  an  improvement  in  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  wc 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object  the 
sole  measure  of  our  bounty,  are  well  worth  the 
money  we  have  spent  on  the  undeserving.  Per 
haps  too  the  reiterated  instances  how  little  good 
the  best  man  is  able  to  do  in  this  world,  may 
serve  to  wean  him  from  it,  and  be  an  additional 
inducement  for  looking  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh 
hour's  wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors ;  the 
one  gratifies  our  natural  feelings,  while  the 
other  offends  them  ;  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity,  therefore, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  the  love  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  a  love  humbly  aiming  to  resem- 
ble  hilt,  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust;  a  love  not  inspired  by  partiality, 
nor  extorted  by  merit  It  is  following  the  ex- 
ample, while  we  obey  the  precept  of  Christ, 
when  we  *  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.*  It  is 
a  charity  which  bursts  with  a  generous  disdain 
the  narrow  bounds  of  attachment  and  even 
of  desert,  levels  every  fence  which  selfish  pru- 
dence would  erect  between  itself  and  its  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  a  love  with  respect  to  the  objects, 
though  with  a  boundless  disproportion  as  to  the 
measure,  resembling  Gk)d*s  love  to  us ;  it  aims 
to  be  universal  in  kind,  though  it  is  low  in  the 
degree. 

A  very  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is  to 
this  port  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty  that 
our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  *■  Be  ye  per- 
fect as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per 
feet.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  instances 
in  which  finite  creatures  can  by  imitation  ap- 
proximate  to  the  character  of  God  ;  most  of  his 
attributes  rather  requiring  us  to  adore,  than 
leaving  it  possible  for  us  to  imitate  them.  For 
though  all  the  attributes  of  God  afford  the  most 
exalted  idea  of  complete  perfection,  yet  the  in- 
junction to  attain  his  iftiage  is  strikingly  spplied 
m  the  New  Testament  to  this  particular  part 
of  the  divine  character.  The  Apostle  applies 
our  being  •  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,* 
aflerwards  to  this  individual  instance,  •  forgiv- 
ing one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sske 
has  forgiven  you,*  adding,  *  and  walk  in  love  as 

•  See  bishop  Sherlock's  sermon  on  *i»  text,  '  Be  vc 
perftct,'  kjc.  &c 
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Christ  also  loved  us.*  *  So  that,*  says  the  bishop, 
'  his  exhortation  to  follow  God  stands  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  the  precepts  of  love  and  cha- 
rity, as  if  he  intended  to  secure  it  from  beings 
applied  to  any  thing  else.*  St  Luke,  who  gives 
us  an  abridgement  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
au(fgests  the  practice  of  love  and  (brgiveness 
frnni  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  *  who  is  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  After  having 
delivered  the  same  beatitude,  he  corroborates 
the  interpretation  with  an  iniunction,  by  saying, 
not  be  perfect^  but  *  be  merciful  as  your  Fatlier 
also  is  merciful.* 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  6od*s  for- 
giveness of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  divine  prayer, 
of  which  this  request  forms  so  striking  a  clause, 
do  not  lay  to  heart  the  daily  duty  of  supplicat- 
ing for  that  frame  of  spirit  which  the  petition 
involves.  Can  there  be  a  more  awful  conside- 
ration,  than  that  we  put  the  grand  request  on 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this 
issue,  when  wo  inseparably  associate  our  own 
hope  of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasona- 
ble condition  of  pardoning  others  7  Should  we 
not  be  conscientiously  cautious,  how  we  put  up 
this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  offer  it 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who,  while  he 
listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly  determine  on 
the  integrity  which  accompanies  it?  The  di- 
vine  Author  of  the  prayer  seems  to  hold  out  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  spirit  of  our  obedience,  when 
he  proposes  this  difficult  duty,  as  a  trial  of  our 
general  conformity  to  his  commands.  It  seems 
selected  by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  our  Bubminsion  to  his  will  in  all  other  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  duty  in  the 
practice  of  this  high  and  peculiarly  Christian 
grace.  The  re<iuisition  suggests  at  once  the 
most  absolute  obligation,  and  the  most  powerful 
iiotivo. 

'VWi*  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  one  of 
the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  but  to  form 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  duties  in- 
culcated in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  former,  indeed,  there  were  not  only  indi. 
cations  and  suggestions  of  thia  rule,  but  some 
exemplifications  of  its  actual  performance.  It 
i.t  remarkable,  that  when  David,  whose  energy 
nf  character,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration 
as  a  prophet,  led  him  to  bo  so  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  pro. 
fessed  enmity  against  God,  and  against  himself 
as  the  anointed  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  placability  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  personal  enemies,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Saul.  But,  perhaps,  the  duty,  after  all,  was 
not  so  fully  made  out,  so  clearly  defined,  so  po- 
sitively enjoined,  nor  was  the  frame  of  mind  so 
evidently  seen  in  *thcm  of  old  time.*  We  have 
many  instances  under  that  dispensation,  of 
saints  and  prophets  laying  down  their  lives  for 
their  religion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
New  Testament  martyr,  when  expiring  under 
t  shower  ot  atones  from  his  enemies,  to  say. 


*  T»rd,  lay  not  this  ain  to  tbcir  chaife.  lb 
reason  is  obvious.  It  beinf  ezpecC6d«  that  oar 
notions  and  practices  should  be  adapted  to  tbe 
revelation  under  which  we  live,  this  soUioR 
species  of  charity  should  neceasarilj  rise  in  pro 
portion  to  the  clearness  and  dignit?  of  that  du 
pensation.  It  is  congruous,  Uwre&re,  that  oar 
forgiveness  of  injuries  sboold  be  cxsrcissd  io 
far  higher  perfection  under  the  Gospel,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  make  a  full  and 
perfect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  ud  by  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  vre  ean  only  be  said 
to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in  proportioo 
as  we  practice  this  grace.  Let  oa,  however,  it- 
member,  to  borrow  the  thought  of  an  eminent 
divine, '  that  our  forgiving  othera  will  not  ak»e 
procure  forgiveness  for  oorselves,  while  oar  not 
forgiving  oUiera  is  a  plain  proof^  that  we  oor 
selves  are  not  forgiven.* 


CHAP.  X. 
On  Prejudice. 

TncRK  is  not  a  more  curious  aubject  of  ipe 
eolation,  than  to  observe  the  vanity  of  colovn 
with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the  biaa  whidb 
prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it  cannot  denj 
them ;  the  perversion  it  givea  to  the  motive, 
when  it  cannot  invalidate  the  circo'Qatanoe;  tbi 
warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actions,  which  it  dam 
not  openly  condemn ;  the  disingenuoosneas  into 
which  it  slides,  even  though  it  does  not  iatend 
to  maintain  a  falsehood ;  the  bright  rava  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its  on 
side  of  a  question ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which  it 
casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be  endi. 
cated  from  the  human  mind.  By  disguiaiog  it. 
self  under  the  respectable  name  of  Mnneas,  it 
is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpation  than  aetoal 
vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  throogii  tbe 
perverseness  of  the  will,  never  sets  itself  op  for 
virtue ;  a  vicious  man  knowa  what  is  right, 
though  his  appetites  deter  him  from  fnUkmng 
it;  but  a  prejudice,  being  perhape  more  fre- 
quently a  fault  of  the  judgment  than  of  tbe 
heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  prindfJe. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good 
men  defend  a  prejudice,  though  every  odb  eke 
sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  sin, 
promoting  hatred,  souring  the  temper,  and  ex- 
citing evils  passions. 

Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attacbet 
to  a  good  man,  there  are  fbw  errors  more  cako- 
latcd  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religioa 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  rest  ic 
satisfied.  Under  the  practice  of  any  immoralitj 
they  are  uneasy,  and  that  uneasiness  may  lead 
to  a  cure ;  for  the  light  of  natural  conacience  ii 
sufficiently  strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  psaee 
cannot  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  effcctaiOy 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  becanse 
he  conceives  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  it 
and  that  he  is  following  it  up  in  the  very  erroi 
which  keepe  him  so  wide  of  it  Or  i^  with  thi 
Roman  governor,  he  ask,  *  what  is  truth  V  lih 
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liim,  he  turos  away  for  fear  of  an  anavrer.  The 
itroorat  light  oantiot  penetrate  eyea  that  are 
doaed  againat  it ;  while  to  the  hamble,  who  de. 
nre  illamination,  God  gites  not  only  the  object, 
tat  the  faculty  of  diaoerning  it 

Aa  it  la  mental,  rather  tluin  moral  prejudice, 
irhich  iathe  preaent  aabjectofoonaideration,  we 
thai]  lay  little  of  thoae  prejadioea  of  which  the 
Msaiona  and  appetitca  are  the  cauM.  Interest 
ind  a^nsuality  we  the  objects  which  absorb  them 
Jirough  their  own  dense  medium,  while  the  ri- 
lipo  of  either  is  probably  clear  enough  in  judg- 
ing of  the  objects  of  the  other*s  passion ;  the 
klindnesa  being  partial,  and  confined,  like  the 
ionacy  of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single 
tfaject  to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference. 
Bren  probity  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to 
fuide  our  conduct ;  we  see  men  of  sound  inte- 
pity  and  of  good  judgment  on  subjects  where 
>rejudice  does  not  intervene,  acting,  where  it 
loea  below  the  atandard  of  ordinary  men,  go- 
remed  by  a  name,  carried  away  by  a  sound.  It 
makes  lovers  of  troth  unjust,  and  converts  wis- 
kmi  into  fatuity.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  en- 
ightened  probity,  or  we  may  be  injuring  our 
lellow  creatures,  when  we  persuade  ourselves  we 
ire  doing  God  service.  Paul  does  not  appear  to 
bave  been  a  profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct, 
bmJous,  and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
reputation  among  his  own  narrow  and  preiu- 
lined  sect  His  error  was  in  his  judgment  The 
irror  of  Peter  was  in  his  affectiona.  A  sudden 
(Doeh  of  aelf-love  in  this  vacillating  but  warm 
bearted  diaciple,  made  him  dread  to  share  in 
Ilia  maater*8  disgrace.  But  in  thia  case,  a  aingle 
penetrating  glance  melted  his  very  soul,  brought 
bim  back  to  contrition,  repentance,  and  love. 
To  cure  the  prejndicea  of  Paul  a  miracle  was 


While  the  powerful  arguments  of  our  Lord 
pst  even  the  Sadducees,  the  infidels  of  the  day, 
^  to  silence,*  they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the 
srolesaing  Pharisees;  instead  of  rejoicing  to 
iiear  their  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  so 
fiilly  vindicated,  they  redoubled  their  prejudices 
igainst  him,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
had  obtained  such  a  triumph  in  their  cause.  The 
first  thing  they  endeavoured,  waa  to  seek  to  en- 
tangle, by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  de- 
feated the  common  enemy. 

But,  let  ua  judge  even  the  prejudiced  without 
prejudice.  Prejudice,  to  a  certam  degree,  is  not 
io  much  the  fault  of  the  individual,  as  of  our 
eoflsmon  nature.  And  that  sober  tincture  of  it, 
which  is  inseparable  from  habits  and  attach- 
aienUi,  ia  a  (air  and  honest  prepossession : — for 
instance,  who  ever  reprobated,  as  a  censurable 
prejudice,  that  generous  feeling. 

For  wliieli  our  eountry  is  a  name  to  dear  1 

But,  after  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  other, 
is  a  natural  inborn  error,  attached  to  that  blind- 
sees,  which  ia  an  incurable  part  of  our  oonsti- 
tation. 

Disagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  be  an 
evil  inseparable  from  our  present  state  of  being 
Mght  not  to  excite  antipathy  ;  complete  unani- 
waty  of  heart  and  sentiment  being  reserved  aa  a 
lart  of  the  happiness  of  that  more  perfect  atate, 
Bfhere  the  •ffolgenoe  of  truth  will  dissipate  all 
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the  error  and  miaapprehension  which  cloud  our 
judgment  here. 

Aople  commonly  intend  to  judge  feirly :  and, 
when  they  fail,  it  is  as  often  an  error  of  the  un- 
dersUnding  as  of  the  heart  They  form  their 
opinion  of  some  particular  subject  from  what 
they  see  of  it  But  though  they  see  only  a  part, 
they  frequently  form  their  opinion  of  that  which 
remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than  those 
who  see  the  whole ;  for  a  large  and  clear  view 
by  affording  a  justness  of  conception,  commonly 
induces  humility.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance 
of  those  very  parte  of  a  question  which  they  do 
not  see,  they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  the  unseen  pointe  are  precisely  thoae  which 
only  could  enable  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  propoaition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  censure 
any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form,  this  being 
a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of  the 
will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct 
under  this  false  impression  ;  in  acting  aa  hos- 
tilely  aa  if  their  opinion  waa  founded  on  the  best 
ascerteined  facta.  If  we  are  all  more  or  lesn 
prejudiced,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  conscien- 
tious act  upon  the  feelings  which  the  prejudice 
haa  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  in- 
deed, let  loose  upon  their  adveraariea  all  the  bad 
passions  which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opi- 
nions haa  atirred  op ;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself 
with  the  same  general  kindness  aa  if  no  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
feir  trial  of  the  Christian  temper,  when  the  man 
who  suffers  by  it,  continues  to  exercise  the  same 
tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  preju- 
diced party,  aa  if  there  were  a  mutual  concur- 
rence of  sentiment.  If  he  have  no  other  ground 
of  objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  somethinfjr  of  a  large  and  libera]  spirit 
in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  him,  on 
other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did 
not  exist 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  misleadinga 
of  political  prejudice !  It  is  as  detailed  and  mi- 
nute in  ite  operations,  aa  it  is  broad  and  exten* 
sive  in  ite  compass.  Will  not  the  circumsUnce 
of  voting  on  the  same  side  oAen  stand  instead 
of  the  best  qualities,  in  recommending  one  man 
to  the  good  opinion  of  another  7  With  this  un- 
founded partiality  is  naturally  connected  a  dis- 
like  to  better  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their 
Uking  the  opposite  side ;  for  party,  which  tekea 
such  a  large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  it- 
self, takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  li- 
berty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  aa- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  party, 
minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrepresenta- 
tion; his  prejudice  blackening,  his  partiality 
whitening ;  the  one  deformini;  what  is  fair,  the 
other  beautifying  what  is  foul ;  the  one  defacing 
temples,  the  other  garnishing  sepulchres.  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  mesn  time,  working  ite  own  way 
by  these  perverse  instrumente ;  the  worst  de- 
signers being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing 
more  good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wiah  to  an- 
ticipate the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  party 
and  so  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  mr  not 
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having  been  able  to  effect  the  tame,  though  they 
had  perhape  planned  it,  and  though  advene  cir- 
camstances  alone  had  interrapt«]  the  icheme, 
or  the  want  of  a  saitable  occasion  had  delayed 
itB  accomplishment.  Thus  good  is  effected,  the 
pnblic  is  benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  con. 
■cientious  reioice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credit  of 
doing  it. 

There  are  among  the  ezhaustless  manceovres 
of  a  party.champion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  gestures 
and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which  are  of  equal 
efficacy  with  language  itself.  There  are  also 
artifices  in  writing,  that  resemble  intonation  and 
accent,  in  a  skilful  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of 
the  voice,  or  a  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in 
a  shade  of  distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which 
makes  mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication  that 
has  more  mraning  than  an  assertion,  a  hint 
which  can  effectually  detract  from  the  com  men. 
dation  which  prudence  has  extorted,  and  which 
serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more  than  a  direct 
charge.  Whatever  is  omitted,  is  sure  to  be  more 
than  supplied ;  whatever  is  dexterously  lefl  open 
by^e  writer,  never  fails  to  be  over-charged  by 
the  reader,  who  always  values  himself  on  his- 
ingenuity  in  filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way 
of  setting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meditated  charge  more  effectual.  A 
practised  reader  will  see  through  the  artful  cir. 
enmlocutory  preface,  which  is  gradually  pre. 
paring  to  introduce  the  little,  though  effectually 
disparaging  particle  but.  These  artifices  raise 
up  the  ghost  of  some  unknown  evil  in  the  cha- 
nicter  to  be  injured,  and  excite,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idea  of  prudence  and  moderation  in 
the  censure.  It  is  a  mysterious  giving  out,  and 
assumed  regret  at  being  compelfed  to  speak,  a 
hypocritical  conscientiousness,  a  reluctance  of 
communication  which,  after  it  has  told  much 
more  than  all  it  knows,  tenderly  affects  to  have 
kept  back  the  worst 

One  evil  which  commonly  arises  from  the  pe. 
rasal  of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  the  more  liberal  reader, 
who  took  it  up  in  the  most  impartial  state  of 
mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
party  attacked,  as  the  assailant  laboured  to  esta. 
blish  in  favour  of  his  own  ;  so  that,  if  any  in. 
justice  be  excited,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  which  the  author  intended.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  people  do  not  sit  down  with 
A  pure  design  to  read  impartially  any  thing, 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  or  the  name 
of  the  author,  they  foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  to 
eontradict  their  creed,  whether  previously  adopt. 
ed  from  conviction  or  prepoMiession. 

But,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the  prejn. 
dices  which  embitter  common  life : — when  we 
^cy  we  have  been  injured  by  some  unfounded 
evil  report,  let  us  avoid  considering  the  charac 
ter  of  the  reporter,  or  our  own  supposed  injury, 
under  the  imroediale  impression  of  the  intelli. 
fence,  but  try  to  divert  our  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject,  till  oor  heated  spirits  have  time 
,j»  <xnl     We  shaU  othervrise,  too  probably,  ftel 


and  utter  many  things  which  ezoeed  the 
of  strict  justice.  When  the  reMntment  has,  m 
some  measure  subsided,  let  os  eodeavoor  to  tol 
lect>and  to  retain  only  the  sim|^  and  exact 
truth ;  what  the  enemy  reaUy  said,  and  not  what 
he  suspected  he  might  say.  Let  os  retrench  ill 
that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is  merely  sospifioo ; 
let  us  cut  on  all  the  aggravations  of  ooDJectnre, 
all  the  inventions  of  passion,  all  the  additions  of 
revenge,  all  that  belongs  to  nnsabstantiated  re- 
port ; — when  these  due  retrenchments  are  made, 
we  shall  ofUm  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so  great 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw  throogh  a 
mist  was  enlarged ;  a  clear  mediam  redoees  it 
to  its  natural  siae. 

But  supposing  the  worst  to  be  tme ;  religion, 
operating  on  observation,  will  at  length  teach  w 
to  set  these  metaphysical  evils,  these  afflietioos 
of  the  imagination,  this  anguish  of  wounded 
pride  or  irritated  self.love,  over  against  the  real 
deep,  substantial  miseries  of  bc^y  and  mind, 
under  which  thousands  of  our  feUow-creatares, 
nay  many  of  oor  friends,  are  at  the  roooieot 
sinking ;  and  we  shall  blush  at  our  own  irrita* 
bility  ;  we  shall  bless  God  for  the  lightness  of 
our  own  lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  thst 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  n> 
port  of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  lo 
part  of  oor  real  self. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the  injvj 
by  opposing  tur  injustice  to  that  by  which  «t 
suffer,  by  acting  against  our  opponents  with  the 
same  spirit  with  which  we  accuse  them  of  act 
ing  against  us.  Retaliation,  which  is  the  jostiee 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  is  of  the  Yery  eaeenre  of  aa 
unchristian  spirit.  Where  thb  is  indulged,  aD 
the  virtues  of  the  adversary  are  rooted  out  by 
our  resentment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
vices  in  their  room.  Or  if  we  do  not  invcDt 
faults  for  them,  are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to 
take  comfort  in  those  they  have :  to  cherish  on* 
kind  reports  of  them,  to  give  them  a  weleome 
hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  7  Nay,  self  esti 
mation  and  rooted  prejudice  may  lead  us  entire 
ly  to  mistake  the  character  of  him  we  call  ear 
enemy.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  wicked  bs. 
cause  he  does  not  admire  us.  He  may  dislike 
some  of  our  notions  without  hating  our  persoBC 
or,  after  all,  his  prejudices  may  not  be  entirely 
ill-founded :  and  if  we  will  examine  oursehesoa 
the  ground  of  his  charge  in  some  particular  in* 
stance,  we  may  find,  that  we  have  been  wroof 
in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have  discotered 
without  him.  If  his  detection  of  our  error  ksd 
us  to  correct  it,  we  should  not  reckon  that  nea 
among  our  worst  enemies :  or,  if  we  should  hap 
pen  to  be  right,  there  is  a  great  advantage  is 
being  assisted  by  the  mode  of  attack,  to  kfloe 
how  to  collect  materials  for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure  cen 
sure  for  things  right  in  themselves,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessary,  which  jet 
may  not  appear  right  to  others,  because  it  mif 
not  be  prudent  to  disclose  those  secret  sprioft 
of  action,  which,  if  revealed,  would  coaviace 
others  that  we  have  not  acted  wrong.  lostesd 
of  spending  our  spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling 
our  temper  by  hatred ;  instead  of  liking  oar 
faults  the  better,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more, 
because  pointed  out  by  those  we  diaUks;  wodi 
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not  be  wiser  to  inqoire,  if  oar  opinions  may    something  on  points  that  were  indifferent,  if 


oC  be  prejadioes,  as  well  as  theirs  7  For  it  does 


would  be  a  sort  of  realisation  of  the  communion 


oC.  inevitably  follow,  that  even  the  dislike  of   of  saints.    Bot  if  it  be  called  an  act  of  Omni po. 


id  men  is  any  certain  proof  of  our  goodness ; 
longh  our  natural  propensity  to  think  our  own 
mduct  and  opinions  right,  disposes  us  to  think 
lem  more  right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
'hieh  is  made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our 
im  singularities,  even  though  those  singu- 
Lrities  may  be  errors ;  and  a  spirit  of  resent. 
Mot  or  resistance  makes  that  blindness  often 
lore  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand  ;  may  we 
ot  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  censurei%, 
'bom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked  thsn  they 
re ;  or,  though  there  may  be  errors  in  their 
nduct,  this  does  not  take  from  them  the  capa- 
tty  of  judging  ours.  Even  though  their  hearts 
re  wrong,  their  judgment,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Jiers,  may  not  be  totally  perverted.  It  is  no 
^fallible  proof  of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they 
link  meanly  of  ours. 

But  ailowmg  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
irrect  as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dislike 
!oeeeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of  bad  to 
)od,  yet  we  may  turn  Uiis  dislike  to  profit 
hat  hostility  to  religion,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
Lre  so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  intended  to 
ive  the  Ohristian  a  hi^h  notion  of  his  own 
ety,  but  to  encourage  him  against  the  fear  and 
ijeetion  which  thatnostility  might  create.  If 
I  meet  with  opposition,  he  must  not  fly  for  re- 
ige  to  his  own  goodness,  as  contrasted  with 
le  faults  of  his  opponent ;  nor  must  he  be  de- 
''^ssed,  *  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happen- 
llo  him  ;*  much  less  must  he  convert  the  op- 
Mttion  he  meets  with,  into  an  evidence,  that 
}  is  in  all  instances  right  In  the  consolations 
hieh  the  Gospel  holds  out  to  the  sufferer  for 
ghteousness*  sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
m  with  courage,  not  vanity ;  with  confidence 
I  God,  not  in  himself!  He  must  not,  there- 
re,  so  much  value  himself  because  he  has 
lemies,  as  suspect  that  he  may  have  enemies, 
icanse  he  has  deserved  them.  Or  perhaps, 
eir  is  something  wrong  in  us  which  we  have 
It  yet  discovered,  for  which  Grod  permits  us  to 
ive  enemies.  This  suspicion  may  serve  to 
nder  us  circumspect,  and  quicken  our  endea- 
»nrs  to  remove  the  grpund  of  their  censure, 
bis,  even  if  it  do  not  reconcile  them  to  us, 
in  still  make  us  gainers  by  their  enmity  ;  so 
at,  in  any  case,  the  Apostle's  interrogation, 
^nd  who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  bo  fol- 
rers  of  that  which  is  good  7*  loses  nothing  of 
I  wrce. 

Who  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees  such 
itigious  spirit  pervades  superior  minds,  such 
7  nothings  conjured  into  difficulties,  suffi. 
snt  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  noblest  under- 
lings ;  an  efiect  resulting  merely  from  the  par- 
lity  with  which  even  wise  men  sometimes 
lave  to  their  own  prepossessions,  added  to  a 
toetance  to  examine  what  may  possibly  be 
nog  on  their  own  side,  or  right  on  the  other  7 
It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if  pre. 
lioes  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in  which 
Igion  has  no  concern.  If  we  could  hope  in 
I  such  a  general  proficiency  in  true  piety, 
it,  where  the  sentiments  of^men  concnrr.-'<f 
dl  essential  points,  each  side  would  sucrifiti; 


tence  to  *  make  men  of  one  mind  i%  a  houte,* 
what  would  it  be  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in 
a  town  or  a  kingdom  7  If  we  could  witness  a 
cordial  agreement  between  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  interests  of  the  same  religion  at  heart, 
such  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  promote  its 
great  practical  objects,  as  would  render  them 
willing  to  concede  their  own  theories,  or  their 
own  judgment,  in  things  that  do  not  afiect  any 
of  the  vitals  of  reli^on,  with  such  noble  ma- 
terials worked  up  into  action,  what  a  glorious 
world  might  this  become  !  This  combination  of 
Christian  feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind 
debate,  *  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.  This  peace-ofiering  would  ob- 
lige no  one  to  renounce  his  principles ;  yet,  by 
the  extinction  of  petty  differences,  by  such  a 
confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and  candid  spirits 
uniting  for  some  great  public  object,  this  wilder- 
ness would  almost  be  converted  into  the  garden 
of  God.  Nor  would  an  inferior  portion  of  the 
benefit  be  derived  to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom, 
for  a  cause  of  general  importance,  the  incon- 
siderable sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  from  it,  it 
would  bo  hard  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest 
agmgate  of  good,  tne  private  exercise  of  indi- 
VI  dual  virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  genera, 
end.  But,  alas !  do  we  not  sometimes  see 
Christians  more  forward  in  attacking  and  ex- 
posing each  other,  than  in  buckling  on  tbeir 
arms  to  make  war  on  the  common  enemy? 
Are  they  not  more  ready  to  wage  that  war 
against  a  pious  brother,  who  does  not  view  some 
one  opinion  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves,  though  equally  lealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  truth,  than  against  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all?  What  a  church  tri- 
umphant would  our*s  be  in  one  sense,  though 
still  militant  in  another,  if  there  was  a  union  of 
real  Christians  joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail 
the  strong  holds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mistakes, 
and  thus  exposine  the  great  cause  itself  to  the 
derison  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven,  but 
we  may  lose  our  way  thither,  while  we  are  liti- 
gating  unimportant  topics — things  which  a'  man 
may  not  be  much  the  better  if  he  hold,  and 
which  if  he  hold  them  unrighteously,  he  might 
be  better  if  he  held  them  not  The  enemies  of 
religion  cannot  injure  it  so  much  as  its  own 
divisions  sbout  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  favour, 
its  opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  establish 
his  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by  the  way, 
and  over-stepping  truth  at  the  end  :  and«  what 
is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober  defence  of  his 
own  system  into  a  hostile  attack  of  that  of  an- 
other ;  for  a  hot  disputant  seldom  wages  defen- 
sive  war.  The  point  under  discussion  so  heats 
his  temper,  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  its  real 
importance.  Every  consideration  gives  way  in 
support  of  that  opinion  which  has  now  the  pre- 
dominance in  his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is 
not  seldom  contended  for  with  an  eagerness 
proportioned  to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since 
great  and  important  objects  are  seen  by  thei* 
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own  light,  and  require  not  the  ialae  fire  of  pride 
or  passion  to  blazon  their  worth.  Oflen  does 
the  hot  controvertist  assert  that  to  be  of  the  verj 
euence  qf  religion,  which  is  but  a  mere  adjunct ; 
and  oflen  he  seems  to  wonder  how  men  can 
bestow  so  much  time  and  thought  on  any  other 
topic,  while  his  grand  concern  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  unexamined 
prejudices  inTolve  human  affairs  in  so  much 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judgment 
IB  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  con- 
cern.  The  opinion  which  others  entertain  of 
OB,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 

?et  it  cannot  injure  our  more  essential  interesta. 
'heir  judgment  of  us  can  neither  wound  our 
conscience  nor  ahake  our  integrity.  The  false 
judgment  we  form  of  them  may  do  both,  es- 
pecially  if  we  act  upon  the  opinion  we  have 
formed,  if  wo  speak  injuriously  of  those  of  whom 
we  think  unkindly;  if,  by  following  a  blind 
prejudice  or  precipitate  judgment,  we  decide 
Qpon  their  characters,  without  possessing  those 
grounds  for  determining  which  we  insist  are 
indispensable  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us. 
Jealousy,  resentment,  envy,  ofVen  darken  our 
perception,  and  arc  secretly  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  we  persuade  others,  and  too  pro- 
bably ourselves,  that  we  are  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing  the 
faults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of  another. 

Controversies  will  be  for  eirer  carried  on, 
though  converts  are  not  made :  for  I  do  not  re- 
member, that  of  any  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Among  the  professors  of  the  old  school  divinity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever  chang- 
ed their  master,  that  the  advocates  of  the  ange- 
iical  Doctor  ever  adopted  the  cause  of  the  irre- 
fragable ;*  and  it  is  evident  that  the  followers 
of  Janseniiis  and  Loyala  died  with  the  same 
mutual  hostility  in  wliich  they  had  lived. 

As  truth,  however,  will  be  assaulted,  it  must 
be  defended.  Controversial  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful,  provided 
truth  be  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity  the 
medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is  fre- 
quently beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows,  when 
it  might  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity  by 
lying  quiet  uninquired  into  and  unassailed.  \Ve 
are  in  danger  of  growing  negligent  about  a  truth 
which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it 
witli  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to  it  our 
ov^'n  excrescences ;  while  the  assailant  teaches 
even  the  friendly  examiner  to  clear  the  princi- 
pal of  all  fiireign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it 
mure  purity,  to  give  it  wider  circulation. 

But,  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  par- 
tisan in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics,  seldom 
takes  up  a  book  of  controversy  with  an  unbias. 
sed  mind.  He  has  a  pre-dotermination  which 
seldom  gives  way  to  argument.  He  docs  not 
see,  that  the  supporter  of  his  own  cause  may 
be  maintaining  it  in  a  wrong  temper ;  that, 
while  he  is  fighting  for  orthodoxy,  he  n*iy  be 
aiming  his  side  blows  at  a  personal  antagonist, 
or  giving  the  drathV  wound  to  charity.  He 
iWs  not  porccivu,  th:it  he  may  be  injurmg  the 

«  Scntus.  Aquiiiaa.  nnd  tlie  othnr  school  divioci.  were 
•Jctiocuithed  bv  thih<e  and  similar  epitbeU. 


interests  of  practical  religioa,  whik  he  is  labov 
ing  to  promote  such  as  sre  doetrinsl.  tiist  be 
may  be  inflaming  the  tamper,  while  lie  is  inftr. 
ming  the  understanding.  Yet  a  cootrorersy  h 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  thoorb  truth  maj 
be  vindicated,  the  minds  of  plain  ChriitiaBi 
may  be  little  informed.  Such  readers  do  not 
understand  the  logician*s  terms,  which,  though 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  silencinf  the  oppo> 
nent,  do  but  little  towards  enlishtening  tbs 
mind  or  strengthening  the  faith.  Ucmtroversiei, 
therefore,  in  religion  or  politics  ofien  do  little 
good,  in  comparison  of  the  labour  they  cost,  and 
the  evil  tempers  they  excite.  Thoy  are  seldom 
read  by  those  to  whom,  if  temperately  conduct, 
ed,  thej  might  be  of  the  most  senrioe— tbs  on- 
prejudiced.  The  perusal  is  comoioaly  eonfioed 
to  two  classes,  friends  and  enemies.  Now  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  fbrm  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.  Of  these, 
the  one  flies  to  his  book  to  get  his  preposaessiooi 
strengthened,  the  other  to  get  his  antipathiei 
confirmed.  The  partisan  was  pre-determined 
that  no  argument  should  shake  him,  the  adver- 
sary sat  down  with  the  same  liberal  resolution. 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  decJare  hii 
former  opinion  is  nu)re  immoveably  settled  bj 
the  very  reasons  the  opposer  has  suggested,  ao 
that  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  bj 
the  antagonist  himself 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  desired,  moderation  is.  Even  these  pole- 
niical  Christians,  if  each  would  look  calmly  and 
kindly  on  the  other,  might  discover  in  his  op> 
ponent  a  striking  likeness  of  his  own  featorei^ 
if  not  an  entire  similarity  of  complexion:  i 
likeness  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  botk 
of  the  same  family,  all  children  of  one  commoo 
Father,  though  they  do  not  carry  the  exact  re- 
semblance in  some  minutenesses  in  which  paritj 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  affinity.  The  genenl 
family-Iikeness  should,  however,  operate  as  u 
inducement  to  treat  each  other  with  brotherlr 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured,  wbici 
they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  common  Falker 
will  be  the  common  JFudge. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Particular  Prejvdicta. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  is 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  motely  mam 
of  characters  of  which  mankind  is  composed,  to 
conquer  certain  prejudicea  which  are  too  apt 
to  arise,  especially  in  persons  of  fastidious  tem- 
per and  delicate  taste,  against  those,  who,  though 
essentially  valuable  in  their  general  character, 
have  something  about  them  which  is  poaitiTely 
disagreMBable ;  or  who  do  not  fall  in  with  some 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  aro  not  coogs. 
nial  to  our  feeling.  To  wait  before  we  love  our 
fellow  creatures,  till  their  character  be  perfect, 
is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven ;  and  not  to 
serve  them  till  the  feeling  be  reciprocal,  is  to 
act  on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of 
the  Christian.  We  should  love  people  for  what 
we  see  in  them  of  the  image  of  their  Maker 
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igh  it  be  marred  and  ditfigared.  That  piHty 
ch  makea  them  amiable  in  His  sig^ht,  should 
'ent  their  being  diiguating  in  ours.  If  we 
talted  our  principles  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
ould  cure  us  of  this  sharp  inquest  into  their 
mities. 

et  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but  coarse* 
lannered  persons,  however  safe  thejr  may  be 
i  their  own  state,  could  be  aware  how  much 
Tj  their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is 
ig  to  the  minds  of  the  polished  and  discrimi- 
ng — who,  though  they  may  admire  Chris, 
ity  in  the  abstract,  do  not  love  it  so  cordially 
}  bear  with  the  grossness  of  some  of  its  pro> 
3rs ;  nor  understand  it  so  intimately,  as  to 
ingaish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  ex- 
Bic — If  they  could  conceive  what  mischief 
'  do  to  religion,  by  the  associations  which 
'  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it,  so  as 
tad  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
;arily,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  their 
taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
of  others.    They  should  remember,  that 
ly  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil  which  yet  is 
zeuse  for  it ;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought 
discredit  by  thedisagreeableness  which  may 
ippended  to  it,  and  which,  though  utterly 
ign,  is  made  to  belong  to  it 
1  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from  the 
t  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  education,  are 
perhape  so  easily  avoided,  there  are  others 
eh  are  purely  voluntary.— -Certain  religion- 
there  arc  who  torment  themselves  with  a 
aera  till  they  become  the  victims  of  the  pre- 
ce  of  their  own  creation.    There  b  a  que- 
us  strsin  of  pious  vanity,  in  which,  with  a 
t  nnamiable  egotism,  they  delight  to  indulge. 
I  a  sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
:h,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christianity 
le  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed  to  be 
,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  attached  to  its 
wers.  Surrounded  with  all  the  conveniences 
ife,  and  faring  comfortably,  if  not  sumptu- 
y,  every  day,  they  yet  complain  of  persecu- 
,  as  if  Christianity  still  subjected  its  follow- 
JO  the  sufferings  of  those  primitive  disciples, 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.*     But  let 
1  compare  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  tor- 
ts enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
rs—enumerated the  more  feelingly,  as  he 
experienced  in  all  their  extremity  the  suffer- 
he  describes ; — let  them  compare  these  with 
'  own  petty  trials,  of  which,  the  worst  they 
ever  felt  or  feared,  is  that  *of  mockings  :* 
rZ,  mockings,*  perhaps,  as  to  the  temper  of 
eriler,  but  innoxious  to  the  imaginary  suf- 
.    The  glorious  profession  of  the  saints  of 
wrought  on  them  bonds  and  imprisonments 
der  of  the  government    Ours  is  sanctioned 
be  ruling  powers.    *  T^ey  were  destitute, 
ted,  tormented  ;*  our  ditttresses  are  seldom 
sd  by  our  piety,  but  frequently  by  our  want 
.     They  were  denied  the  exercise  of  their 
ion,  we  are  protected  in  ours.     They  were 
ed  to  meet  clandestinely  at  undue  hours  in 
nmodious   places.     VVith  us,  provision   is 
;  for  public  worship,  and  attendance  on  it 
iiraged  and  commanded, 
i  none  of  us,  then,  proudly  or  peevishly 
»laia,  IS  if  our  abundant  piety  was  either 


forbidden,  discouraged,  or  under-rated.  Private 
prejudice,  and  individual  hatred,  are  indeed  suf- 
ficiently alive,  but  the  blows  they  aim  fall  hurt- 
less  as  the  feebly-lifled  lance  of  Priam.  If,  then, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  dis- 
advantages,  will  it  not  look  aa  if  we  inwardly  la- 
mented  that  we  are  so  very  good  to  so  little  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  rewarded  by 
universal  applause  for  the  supers  bundance  of 
our  piety  ?  May  we  not,  by  our  complaints, 
lead  the  world  to  suspect  that  our  goodness  was 
practised  as  a  bait  for  that  applause,  and  that, 
having  missed  it,  we  feel  aa  if  we  had  laboured 
in  vain? 

But,  from  the  prejudices  which  one  class  of 
Christians  are  too  ready  to  indulge  against  an- 
other, we  turn  to  those  of  a  different  character ; 
to  the  philosophical  roan  of  the  world,  who  is 
prepossessed  not  so  much  against  any  particular 
class  of  Christians,  as  against  Christianity  it- 
self. These  unhappy  prejudices  are  oflen  laid 
in  by  an  education  m  which  no  one  thing  has 
been  neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  polish- 
ed by  the  splendour,  of  pagan  literature,  which 
took  early  possession  of  tne  yet  vacant  mind,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  power 
and  energy  which  naturally  belong  to  first  and 
therefore,  deep  impressions.  The  subsequent 
character  continues  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
cessive admiration  early  excited  by  some  fa- 
vourite authors,  by  whom  the'  more  impetuous 
passions  and  generous  vices  are  exalted  into 
virtuea,  while  the  spurious  virtues  are  elevated 
into  perfections  little  short  of  divine,  and  the 
whole  adorned  with  whatever  can  captivate  the 
fancy  and  enchant  the  taste;  with  beautiful 
imagery,  ingenious  fiction,  and  noble  poetry. 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  divided  between  ad- 
miration at  their  writings,  and  regret,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentially  favoured  with 
divine  illumination?  Their  brightness,  like 
that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark  sub- 
stance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any  such 
should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages, 
will  exclaim.  Are  scholars,  then,  necessarily  ir- 
religious ?  God  forbid !  far  from  me  be  such  a 
vulgar  insinuation — far  from  me  such  a  pre- 
posterous charge ;  not  only  against  a  multitude 
of  eminent  lay-christians,  but  against  the  whole 
of  that  large  and  venerable  body,  whose  life  and 
labours  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  reason  on  it  as  we 
mav,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement  above  de 
scribed,  every  youth  of  taste  and  spirit,  5^ho  has 
not  been  early  grounded  in  Christian  principles, 
must  necessarily  aAerwards  first  open  the  vo- 
lume  of  Inspiration,  and  find  it  destitute  of  all 
that  false  but  dazzling  lustre  with  which  the 
page  of  ancient  learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the  pre- 
judice which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the  great  object 
of  one  religion  has  been  to  pull  down  all  the 
trophies  of  false  glory  which  the  other  had  so 
successfully  reared.  The  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, of  which  they  have  read  and  felt  so  much, 
is  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust.    Man  b  stripped 
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of  his  usurped  attributes,  robbed  of  bit  indepen- 
dent grandeur.  A  new  syttem,  of  what  appear 
to  him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking^nrtnea— cha- 
rity, simplicity,  devotion,  forbearance,  humility, 
self-denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries^is  set  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  thoee  more  ostensible  quali- 
ties which  are  so  much  more  flattering  to  the 
natural  human  heart 

Those  obstacles  to  religious  progress  are  re- 
moved, when,  in  early  institution.  Die  defective 
principles  of  the  one  school  are  not  only  pointed 
out  and  guarded  against,  but  are  even,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  converted  into  salutary  lessons, 
by  being  placed  in  just  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  are  made  at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme, 
and  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Christiaitity. 

Bat  be  into  whose  character  these  prmciples 
have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to  set  upon 
the  stock  of  his  own  underived  powers.  The 
cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious  reasoner  will  na- 
turally be  that  pride  which  sets  him  on  consi- 
dering the  Grospel  as  a  narrower  of  human  nn- 
derstanding,  a  debaser  of  the  soaring  spirit  of 
intellectual  man,fa  fetter  on  the  expatiating  fan- 
cy, a  clog  on  the  aspiring  mind.  This  opmion, 
which  he  rather  adopts  oy  hearsay  or  tradition 
than  by  studying  the  sacred  volume,  continues 
to  keep  him  ignorant  of  its  contents.  He  is  sa- 
tisfied with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in  certain 
passages,  torn  from  their  proper  position,  dis- 

t'oined  with  malignant  ingenuity,  and  distorted 
»y  perverted  comment,  from  that  connexion 
which  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  and 
annihilated  the  triumphant  cavil.  Or  if,  under 
this  in^uence,  he  takes  a  superficial  glance  at 
Cliristianity,  he  sees  a  religion,  which  though  it 
prohibits  no  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion 
whose  object  is  not  to  make  man,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  this  world,  great  His  secret 
prejudices,  too,  may  be  augmented  by  the  re- 
volting doctrine,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  riglit  of  himself.  He  is  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  five  the  glory  to  another.  After  having 
followed  with  rapture  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
hanging  up  his  victorious  laurels  in  the  capitol, 
he  will  feel  indignant  to  be  taught,  that  the 
Christian  conqueror,  instead  of  glorying  in  his 
triumphant  crown,  *  casts  it  before  the  Uirone.* 
He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract  truth 
prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pageants,  feasts, 
and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This  distinction 
of  rank  and  intellect  flattered  human  pride.  In 
Christianity  he  finds  one  rule,  and  that  a  plain 
rule:  one  faith,  and  that  an  humbling  faith; 
one  scheme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  station  or 
talents  t  while,  in  the  other,  the  systems  of  the 
leirned,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
were  as  distinct  as  any  two  religions,  and  as  in- 
flfficacious  as  none. 

But,  af>er  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhibited 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  perhaps 
can  overthrow  his  faith,  though  their  licentious- 
ness may  aflfect  his  morals.  Tho  hardest  blow 
to  his  principles  will  be  given  by  the  modern 
champions  of  unbelief ;  bv  writers  against  whom 
the  young  are  not  on  their  guard,  because,  with- 
3Ut  Christianity,  they  slide  in  under  the  general 
title  of  Christians,  disseminating  contraband 
scares  under  false  oolours.    The  wound  inflicted 


by  the  baptized  infidel  is  more  pmlbond  tbaa 
that  of  the  polytheist,  whoee  absurdHiea  rtnte 
his  aim  comparatively  inBoxioas.  The  ptepos- 
terous  systems  of  a  &lse  religion  are  harmlaB, 
compared  with  objections  raised,  miereprasenta- 
tions  sent  forth,  and  sarcasms  insinuated  against 
the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  tboae  aysleins 
go  no  farther  than  to  establish  philoeaphy  as  hb 
standard,  and  taste  as  his  guide,  wmo  be  is 
brought  to  think — not  that  philoeophj  and  tasls 
are  to  bo  abandoned,  for  Christianity  reqairss 
no  such  sacrifice — but  that  they  ere  to  be  ad- 
mired  subordinately,  the  misfortune  ia,  thai  the 
second  half  of  life  is  sometimes  spent  in  imper- 
fectly counteracting  the  principles  imbibed  io 
the  first  half  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  tbs 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  morality  ontinctorcd 
with  religion ;  of  '  that  love  of  fiime  which  tbs 
pnre  spirit  doth  raise,*  but  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower— of  the  edmira- 
tion  exhausted  on  splendid,  but  vicious  charac- 
ters—of the  idolatry  cherished  for  nnprincipfed 
heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all  the  powerfbl 
rivals  which  genius  has  raised  up  to  religion— 
of  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has  canonized — aU  the 
sophistry  that  praise  has  sanctified — aU  the  per- 
nicious elegancies  of  the  gay — all  the  hoUov 
reasonings  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion  and 
unbelief,  happy  is  it  for  the  faltering  novice  if 
he  be  not  fatally  o^nded,  that  Christianity  ad- 
mits people  who  are  not  elegant- minded,  who 
are  not  intellectual,  to  the  same  present  advan- 
tages, to  the  same  future  hope,  with  the  profbond 
thinker,  and  logical  reasoner.  And,  even  after 
the  most  successfbl  struggles  in  this  new  set* 
ence,  it  will  still  be  found,  and  the  discovery  ii 
humiliating,  that  the  religious  attainments  of 
the  unlearned  are  of\en  more  rapid,  because  ksi 
obstructed,  than  those  of  *  the  wise  and  the  dis* 
puter  of  this  world.*  It  requires  at  least  a  smat 
tering  of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  sceptical, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  inge- 
nuity into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  toe 
doubts  of  the  superficial  caviller,  who  seeks  to 
bo  *  wise  above  what  is  written-*  For  if  the  en- 
dowments of  the  unlearned  are  smaller,  they  are 
all  carried  to  one  point    They  have  no  otbst 

Corsnit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention ;  tbey 
ave  fewer  illusions  of  the  imagrination  to  repel, 
they  bring  no  opposing  system  to  the  Christian 
scheme ;  they  bring  no  prejudices  against  reve- 
lation, which  holds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary 
happiness  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  present 
enjoyments ;  and  Christianity  will  generally  be 
more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more  im- 
mediate interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  Tbey 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them ;  no 
contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn,  their  unin- 
fluenced minds  are  open  to  impressions,  and 
good  impressions  are  presented  to  them.  They 
nave  less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  prepoesessioof 
to  extinguish.  They  have  no  com  premiss  to 
make  with  Christianity,  no  images  of  deities, 
which  the  4)hilosopher  like  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, wishes  to  set  up  in  the  same  temple  with 
Chrbt ;  no  adverse  tenets  which  they  wish  to 
incorporate  with  his  religion,  no  ambition  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  better  thing  than  he  made  it    Wa 
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nave  aeen  how  mach  philoeopby  early  impeded 
the  reception  of  pure  ChristiaDity  in  Mme  of  the 
wisest  and  roost  virtuoas  pagan  converts.  Ori- 
ren  and  Tertullian  did  not  receive  the  truth 
m>ni  heaven  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee. 

To  prove  that  this  b  no  flight  of  enthusiastic 
fancy,  let  us  recollect  with  what  an  extraordi. 
nary  elevation  and  expansion  of  soul  the  Author 
of  our  religion  bore  his  divine  testimony  to  this 
tmth  :  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.'  He  then,'inBtead  of  account- 
ing for  it  by  natural  means,  resolves  the  myste- 
rv  into  the  good  pleasure  of  God — *  Evfn  so  Fa- 
lier,  for  so  it  geemed  good  in  thy  sight* 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the  religion 
of  the  man  of  inferior  attainments ;  the  incor-' 
rect  idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his  feelings 
and  sentiments ;  the  coarse  images  and  mean 
associations  which  eclipse  the  divine  light,  do 
not  extinguish  it:  they  rather,  in  some  mea- 
lore,  prove  its  intrinsic  brightness  by  its  shining 
through  so  dense  a  medium.  When  the  man  or 
refinement  sees,  as  he  cannot  but  see,  yrhat  ame- 
lioration Christianity  confers  on  the  character 
of  the  uneducated ;  how  it  improves  his  habits; 
raises  his  language ;  what  a  change  it  effects  in 
his  practice ;  what  a  degree  of  illumination  it 
gives  to  his  dark  understanding ;  what  consola- 
tion it  conveys  to  his  heart ;  how  it  liehtens  the 
burdens  of  his  condition,  and  cheers  the  sorrows 
9f  his  life — he  will,  if  he  be  candid,  acknow- 
ledge,  that  there  must  needs  be  a  powerful  cffi- 
sacy  in  that  religion  which  can  do  more  for  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  than  philosophy  has  ever 
Moe  for  the  great  and  the  learned.  And  is  it 
not  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  power  of  grace,  when  we 
lee  men  far  surpassing  all  others  in  every  kind 
}f  knowledge,  themselves  so  far  surpassed  in 
religious  knowledge  by  persons  absolutely  des- 
titnte  of  all  other. 

But  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  afford 
&  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity ;  if  even  these  low  recipients  exhibit  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  its  excellence,  yet  we 
mast  confess  they  cannot  exhibit  an  equally 
lublime  idea  of  christian  perfection,  they  cannot 
idduce  the  same  striking  evidences  in  its  vindi- 
BStion,  they  cannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the 
tame  powerful  arguments  as  highly  educated 
OhristiansJ  Habituated  to  inquiry  and  reflcc- 
tioo,  these  are  capable  of  forming  more  just 
riews  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Uod, 
ODore  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment They  have  also  the  advantage  of  drawing 
ID  their  secular  funds  to  augment  their  spiritual 
riches.  They  are  oonversant  with  authors  con 
temporary  with  the  inspired  v^riters.  Acquaint- 
ince  with  ancient  manners  and  oriental  usages 
dao  gives  great  advantage  to  the  lettered  read- 
ers of  Scripture,  and,  by  enabling  them  to  throw 
new  light  on  passages  which  time  had  rendered 
obscure,  adds  fresh  strength  and  double  confir- 
nation,  to  a  faith  which  was  before  *  barred  up 
vith  ribs  of  iron.** 
•  Tbe  paltry  cavil  on  tte  imponilriUty  that  tbe  peni- 


Scripture  also  aflbrds  a  larger  range  of  con 
templation  to  those  enlightenea  minds  who  study 
human  nature  at  the  same  time,  qt  who  have 
previously  studied  it ;  because  it  was  npon  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  human  character  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  so  strikinglv  accommodated 
his  religion  to  the  wants  and  the  relief  of  that 
being  for  whose  salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  also,  will  better  discern, 
because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional powers,  that  passages  of  a  similar  sound 
have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar  meaning ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  ideas,  which  consti- 
tute the  resemblance.  The  y^ant  of  this  discern- 
ment has  led  many  well  disposed,  but  ill  in- 
formed persons,  into  mistakes. 

Again  : — Many  detached  texts  are  meant  as 
a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  intend- 
ed to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains  of  reflec- 
tion as  shall  *  exercise  unto  godliness,*  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  full  delineation  and  living  the 
whole  face  and  figure,  every  side  and  aspect  of 
the  subject.  Scripture  frequently  proposes  some 
important  topic  in  a  popular  manner,  without 
making  out  its  f\ill  deductions,  or  its  series  of 
consequences.  Now,  for  the  fuller  understand, 
ing  these  heads,  and  turning  them  to  their  due 
improvement,  the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  thinking  and  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  humble, 
though  illiterate  Christian,  is  able  to. attain  all 
the  practical  benefits  of  these  suggestions.  He 
compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  he  substi- 
tutes  no  opinions  of  his  own  for  those  he  thert 
roeetfl  with,  he  never  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Christianity,  he  never  wishes  to  make  the  Bible 
a  better  thing  than  he  finds  it  By  diligent  ap^ 
plication,  and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding 
enlarges  with  his  piety.  Above  all,  he  does  the 
*  will  of  God  ;*  and,  therefore,  *  knows  of  the  doc^ 
trine  that  it  is  of  God.* 

It  must  be  confessed  also,  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  professed  scholar,  by  converting  Scrip 
tare  learning  into  theses  of  discussion,  is  m 
some  danger  of  making  his  knowledge  more 
critical  than  practical.   The  same  reason  which 
is  meant  to  enlighten,  may  be  employed  to  ex 
plain  away  his  faith;  and  his  learning  whio^ 
adorns  is  capable  also  of  being  turned  to  dis 
credit  it 

We  must,  however,  admit,  that  when  our  sup- 
posed man  of  high  education  becomes  essenti- 
ally pious,  his  piety  will  bo  of  a  higher  strain 
It  is  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more  exempt  fVon* 
erroneous  mixtures,  more  clear  of  debasing  as 
sociation,  more  entirely  free  from  disgustin| 
cant  and  offensive  phraseology ;  less  likely  t 
run  into  imprudence,  error,  and  excess ;  less  it 

tent  fvoman  could  anoint  the  fbet  of  Jesus  as  be  sat  a 
meat,  could  only  mislead  sach  readers  as  were  anac 
quainted  with  the  recumbent  posture  in  which  tbe  an* 
cieots  took  their  meals.  Tbe  triumphant  sneer  at  tbe 
paraly.tic,  who  was  let  down  from  tbe  housetop,  throuf  h 
the  tiliii||[^with  his  couch,  could  only  shake  tbe  ftiitb  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  tbe  manner  in  which  tbe 
houses  of  eastern  countries  were  roofed.— Whether  infi- 
del writers  took  advantage  of  the  supposed  ignorance  oi 
their  readers,  or  whether  their  ridicule  of  these  inumtttl 
absurdities  of  Scripture  arose  from  their  own  ignoranes 
wo  will  not  determine.  Instances  might  be  moitipliec 
without  number  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  this  disiogena* 
ousness. 
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danger  of  the  gloomineM  of  ■opentilion  on  one 
hand,  and  the  wildneaa  of  fiinaticum  on  tie 
other.  Having  the  uie  of  a  better  judgment  in 
the  choice,  he  it  not  in  the  aame  danger  of  be. 
ing  misled  by  ignorant  inttroctorf ;  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanitv  so  difficult 
to  restrain  in  the  uneducated  religious  man ;  a 
vanity  so  frequently  excited  when  he  sees  his 
own  superiority,  in  this  great  point,  to  his  worse 
informed  neighbours.  From  this  vanity,  and 
this  want  of  the  restraint  of  that  modesty  impoe- 
ed  by  superior  education,  the  man  of  low  condi- 
tion oAen  appears  more  religious  than  he  is,  be. 
cause,  being  disposed  to  be  proud  of  his  piety, 
be  is  forward  to  talk  of  it  While  the  higher 
bred  frequently  appear  less  pious  than  they 
really  are,  from  the  good  taste  and  delicacy 
which  commonly  accompany  a  cultivated  mind. 
There  is  also  another  reason  whv  they  exhibit 
it  leas,  they  are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society, 
the  exhibition  would  bring  tbem  no  great  credit 
If  unlettered  Christians  labour  under  some 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  an  evidence  of  no  small  value.  They  show 
that  it  is  the  same  principle  which,  when  rightly 
received,  pervades  alike  all  hearts ;  a  principle 
which  makes  its  direct  way  to  understandings 
impervious  to  the  shafts  of^  wit,  and  inMn^ible 
to  the  deductions  of  reasoning — to  minds  sunk 
in  low  pursuits,  indurated  by  vulgar  habits.  It 
u  a  striking  proof  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
pie,  that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
possess  as  clear  views  of  its  nature,  at  least  of 
Its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  scholar ;  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  his 
advantages,  wanting  perhaps  his  natural  perspi. 
cacity,  unuaed  to  his  habita  of  inquiry,  incapa- 
ble of  that  spirit  of  disquisition  which  he  brings 
from  his  other  subjects  to  the  investigation  of 
this.  No  one,  if  he  examine  impartially,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  this  grand  characteristic 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity — not  only,  that  in 
all  degree*  of  capacity  and  education  in  the 
■ame  country,  but  that  in  different  countries,  in 
thoee  where  taste  and  learning  are  carried  to 
the  higbeat  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
nations,  where  not  only  the  sun  of  science  has 
never  dawned,  but  where  literature  Um  never 
aoAencd,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the  mind, 
where  no  glimpse  of  religion  can  bo  cnuglit  by 
a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  poIisiitt<J  and 
Christian  countries — yet  wherever  ChriHtianity 
has  made  its  way,  and  pierced  thrnuiih  the  na- 
tive obscurity,  there  the  genuine  spirit,  and  the 
^reat  essential  fruits  of  the  gospel,  will  be  found 
just  the  same ;  the  same  impression  is  made  by 
the  same  principle;  the  same  resulta  spring 
from  tlie  same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whether  it  be  the  converted  Greenlander  or  the 
Academical  believer,  are  recognised  in  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  are  identified  in  all  the 
leading  points.  Such  a  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment,  feeling,  and  practice,  such  a  union  in 
ftith,  hope,  and  charity,  amongst  persons  dissi- 
milar in  ail  other  respects,  unlike  in  all  other 
qualities,  unequal  in  all  other  requisites  ;  mindu 
never  made  to  be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  by 
rnce,  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  roeemblance 
m  spirit  as  their  possessors  bear  in  the  oommoo 


properties  of  body :  all  this  is  a  eqpTineiog  proof 
that  there  must  be  somethiDg  divine  in  a  prin- 
ciple which  can  assimiliUe  snca  oontrmrieties— 
which  can  re-onite  those  in  one  oonmon  centre 
who  differ  in  all  other  distinctions  to  prodoee 
identity  in  the  leading  point  Does  not  all  this 
prove  it  indeed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  a  work 
which  requires  not  prerious  aceomplisluncBts 
or  preparatory  research,  but  only  a  willing  mind, 
an  nn prejudiced  spirit,  and  an  homble  heart  7 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  where  the  essence,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  really  reside,  it  will 
produce  the  one  grand  eroct,  a  new  hemrt  and  a 
new  life. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Further  caueee  of  Prefudiee. 

It  is  a  sin^lar  fact  that  the  infidel  and  the 
fanatic  sometime  meet  at  the  same  point  of  er- 
ror— that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  religion. 
The  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of  convinctog 
by  argument,  because  he  is  commonly  ignorant; 
but  the  lettered  sceptic  may  be  better  taoght 
even  by  his  pagan  masters.  Plutarch,  aAer  a 
large  discussion  whether  brutes  had  any  reason, 
determines  in  the  negative  from  this  considera- 
tion, heeauee  they  had  no  knowledge  or  feeli^ 
of  a  Deity.  The  great  Roman  orator  expreasts 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts,  that  a  capaeity 
for  religion  wae  the  distinguiohing  mark  if  n- 
tionality^  and  that  thi»  capacity  tf  the  wumt  sa- 
equivoeal  tign  of  reason. 

Yet  sound  reason  and  Christian  piety  art 
sometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  bellige- 
rent powers,  as  if  Ordero  in  ConncU  had  been 
issued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between  them , 
as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eternally  to 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  conciliatory 
way  of  treaty  and  negociation ;  aa  if  every  vic- 
tory of  the  one,  must  necessarily  be  obtained  tt 
the  expense  of  the  other's  defeat.  But  b  it  not  la 
affront  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gifl  to  repre- 
sent his  highest  natural  and  his  aupematurtl 
endowmenta  aa  infallibly  hostile  to  each  other  ? 
It  ia  erident  that  when  reason  and  religion  aet 
in  concert,  they  strengthen  each  other*a  hands. 
But  when  they  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  the  ardour  of  piety,  or 
ill.judging  piety  hands  over  reason  to  obloqoy 
and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill- understood 
jealousy  of  each  injures  the  interests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity  is 
so  fkr  from  discountenancing  the  use  of  reason, 
that  she  invites  its  co-operation,  knowing  that 
it  possesses  powerful  arms  to  defend  her  cause i 
to  defend  her  against  the  encroach  menta  of  er- 
ror, the  absurdities  of  fanaticism,  the  inroadi 
of  superstition,  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  Bat 
while  she  treata  it  not  as  a  rival  but  an  allv, 
Christianitv,  strong  in  Almighty  strengta, 
maintains  her  own  imperinl  power  unfringsd. 
While  she  courts  the  friendship  of  her  confeds- 
rate,  she  allows  not  her  own  uncontrolled  supe- 
riority U)  be  usurped.  She  aasigns  to  reason  iti 
specific  office,  and  makea  it  know  and  keep  itf 
proper  limits.    The  old  law,  indeed,  teing  • 
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Ibrmula  of  oeremoniet,  and  a  digest  of  ordi- 
Dancea  for  one  particular  people,  left  not  so  full 
in  ezereiae  for  the  use  of  reason.  Descending 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  beinpf  ex- 
panded into  the  most  detailed  directions,  it  left 
little  for  the  disciple  but  to  read  the  rule  and 
follow  it  But  the  New  Testament  being,  as 
are  hare  elsewhere  observed,  rather  a  Bystem  of 
principles,  than  a  mere  didactic  table  of  small 
IS  well  as  great  duties,  lesTcs  much  more  to  the 
nercise  of  reason,  and  fbrnishes  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  understanding  to  develop,  lo  com- 
pare, to  separate,  to  combme.  The  whole  plan 
jf  doty  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  open  ;  but  every  uniting  particle,  every  in- 
termediate step,  every  concatenating  link,  is  not 
traced  out  'vith  amplitude  and  fulness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  perceive 
that  some  expretsions  are  merely  figurative; 
iome  are  directions  for  persons  under  one  cir- 
eamstance,  and  some  for  those  under  another. 
The  Gospel  requires,  indeed,  as  implicit  sub- 
mission  from  the  Christian,  as  the  law  required 
from  the  Jew ;  but  while  it  proposes  truths,  all 
of  which  equally  demand  his  obedience,  some 
of  them  require  more  especially  the  use  of  his 
reflection,  and  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity.    We 
allude  not  to  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness,* 
bat  to  duties  which  are  of  individual  application. 
If  we  were  to  pursue  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  have  done 
with   the   inexhaustible  subject     Observation 
iwesents  to  us  followers  of  truth  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent cast,  though  their  uniform  object  be  the 
waae.    These   persons,  while  they  sometimes 
leek   her  temple  by   difierent  paths,  are  yet 
lAener  kept  wide  of  each  other  by  words  than 
yy  things.    Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  separating 
arincipfe,    prejudice  is  always  carried  to  its 
rreatest  height  by  the  impatience  of  the  too 
Kerj  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
\joo  frigid  on  the  other.    But  both,  as  we  ob- 
lerved,  maintain  their  distance  more  by  certain 
leading  terms  t^  which  each  is  found  to  be  dis- 
criminated, and  by  an   intolerance  in  each,  to 
the  terms  adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any 
radical  distinction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 
asunder.    Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  relin- 
quish the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  because 
these  terms  either  do,  or  should  designate  to 
their  minds  the  most  important  characters  of 
religion.    The  Christian  should  neither  shrink 
from  his  own  strong  hold,  nor  treat  with  repul- 
liva  disdain,  him  who  appears  earnest  in  his 
approaches  towards  it,  though  he  has  not  as  yet, 
through  some  prejudice  of  education,  sought  it 
IB  a  mrect  way.    There  are  man^  terms,  snch 
nfnik  and  grvec,  and  others  which  might  be 
meationed,  whiqh  subject  the  more  advanced 
Christian  to  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  charge  of  cant    These,  however,  are  words 
which  are  the  signs  of  things  on   which  his 
tisrnal  hopes  depend,  and  he  uses  them,  even 
tiioagh  he  may  aometimes  do  it  unseasonably, 
fet  not  as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  profession,  hut 
beetiise  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent 
to  their  respective  meanings.    In  fact,  if  he  did 
■ot  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  he  would  be 
_  his  colours,  and  be  making  a  compro- 
tolht  min  <^  bb  oonsclence. 


But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heavily  on 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of  his 
adversary.  Let  him  not  be  so  forward  to  con- 
sider the  terms  virtue  and  rectitude  as  implying 
heresies  that  must  be  hewed  down  without 
mercy ;  as  substantives  which  must  never  find 
a  place  in  the  Christian  vocabulary.  l*hey  are 
not  only  very  innocent  but  very  excellent  words, 
if  he  who  utters  them  only  means  to  express  by 
virtue  those  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of 
a  right  faith,  and  by  rectitude  that  unbending 
principle  of  equity  and  justice  which  designates 
the  confirmed  Christian.  The  abuse  of  these 
terms  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  adver- 
sary a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unne- 
cessary  multiplication  of  ordinary  cases  in 
which  the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advanced 
Christian  unreasonably  shy  of  obtruding  them. 

But  why  must  we  villify  in  others  what  we 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to  mag- 
nify  what  we  chuse  to  adopt?  We  should 
rather  be  glad  that  those  who  somewhat  difier 
from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do ;  that  they  are 
more  religious  than  wo  expected  ;  that  if  they 
are  in  error,  they  are  not  in  hostility  ;  or  if  seem, 
iugly  averse,  it  is  more  to  the  too  indiscrimi- 
nate and  light  use  of  the  opponent's  terms,  than 
to  the  sober  reception  of  the  truths  they  convey. 
Let  us  be  glad  even  at  the  worst,  to  see  opposi- 
tion mitigated,  differences  brought  into  a  nar- 
rower  compass.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders 
of  hostilo  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  of  course  by  conces- 
sion  in  essentials.  If  the  terms  virtue  and  rec- 
titude  are  used  to  tho  exdusion  of  faith  and 
grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it  may  afford 
an  opening  for  the  pious  advocate  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  principle  and  its  conse- 
qnence,  the  root  and  its  produce.  He  should 
charitably  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  for  an 
honest  inquirer  to  come  nhort  of  truth,  and  an- 
other for  a  petulent  caviller  to  wander  wide  of 
it  It  is  one  thing  to  err  through  mistake  or 
timidity,  and  another  to  offend  through  wilful- 
ness and  presumption.  If  the  inquirer  be  of 
the  former  class,  only  deficient,  and  not  malig. 
nant,  he  may  be  brought  to  feel  his  deficiency, 
and  is  oflen  in  a  very  improveable  state.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  let  him  see  that  you 
think  him  right  as  far  as  he  goes  but  that  he 
does  not  go  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes 
*  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,*  this 
is  no  small  step :  yet  he  may  still  require  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  *by  the  grsce  of  God  teach, 
ing  him.*  Here  the  two  ideas  expressed  by 
your  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue,  are 
brought  into  united  action,  with  this  difference, 
or  if  you  please  with  this  agreement,  that  your*B 
being  the  cause,  and  his  tiie  effect,  the  Chris- 
tian character  attains  its  consummation  between 
you.  You  must,  however,  endeavour  to  con. 
vince  him,'tliat  though  the  greater  includes  the 
leas,  the  reverse  csnnot  be  true  ;  that  faith  and 
grace  in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  snd 
rectitude,  hot  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  pbilo* 
sophical  sense  dei>ire  to  be  excusnd  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  of. 
fonce  taken  at  terms  create*  hostility  at  the 
outset,  blocks  up  the  avenues  to  each  other*t 
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heart,  and  lead*  men  to  be  so  filled  with  the 
thing^s  in  which  thej  difTer,  at  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark  a*  to  the  thing*  in  which  they  agree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps  con- 
tinue  to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  virtoe  and 
rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  any  Evangelist 
Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  there  some  other 
solemn  words  expressive  of  the  most  awful  veri- 
ties of  our  religion.  The  holy  Trinity  and  the 
Bait  tf act  ion  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are 
not,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressed  by  these  terms,  which  were 
fir^t.  used  some  ages  after  in  the  Byzantine 
church.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the  things 
themselves  are  not  to  be  found  there  7  They  are 
not  only  conspicuous  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  but  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
it  teaches. 

While  each    disputant   then    contends    (or 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
grace  and  faith  are  the  watch  words  of  .enthu- 
siasm; nor  the  other  conclude  that  infidelity 
skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride  behind 
rectitude.    St.  Paul  expressly  exhorts  his  con- 
verts to  *  add  to  their  faith  virtue,*  and  if  the  in- 
verted  injunction  was  never  given,  it  was  not 
because  faith   was  unnecessary   where  virtue 
previously  existed,  but  because  virtue,  Christian 
virtue,  never  could  have  existed  at  all  without 
previous  faith.    In  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle, 
upoh  his  own  uniform  principle,  supposes  the 
Christian  to  be  already  in  possession  of  faith; 
this  he  ever  considers  the  essential  substance, 
virtue  the  inseparable  appendage.    Thus  the 
divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,  in  his  prohibi- 
tion  of  an   hypocritical  outside,  does  not  say. 
Give  alms,  fast,  pray ;  he   concluded   that  his 
followers  were  already  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,   and   on   this  conviction  grounded   his 
cautionary  exhortation  when  thou  doest  alms, 
when   tliou   pray  est,    when    thou    fastest     He 
taught  them  to  avoid  all  ostentation  in  duties,  to 
which  he  alluded  as  already  established.     Be  it 
observed — by  the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is 
so  constantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  question  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  virtue  but 
faith  ;  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cure  was  performed,  the  man  of  faith  was 
enjoined,  as  the  surest  evidence  of  his  virtue,  to 
tin  no  more. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Humility  the  only  true  grtatneee. 

HmiLmr  is  one  of  those  qualities  of  which 
Christianity  requires  the  perpetual  practical 
exercise.  It  does  not  insist  that  we  should  be 
feeding  or  instructing  others — that  vire  should 
be  fi\try  moment  engaged  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  or  of  mortification  to  onr- 
sclve<i :  but,  whether  we  teach  or  are  taught, 
whether  communicate  our  good  things  to  others,  | 


in  the  life  of  a  Christiu.  Pride  being  thi 
radical  distemper  of  the  Datoiml  man ;  the  bust, 
ness,  the  duty,  the  blessedneae  of  the  ipiritiiil 
man  ii  to  be  freed  from  it 

However  valuable  high  inCeUectnal  attain, 
ments  have  been  found  in  the  TindicatioD  of  re- 
ligion, however  beneficially  talenta  and  learn- 
ing have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the  evidences 
and  augmenting  the  illustration  of  divine  irnth, 
yet  for  the  most  striking  ezemplificatioo  of 
genuine  piety,  *  To  this  man  will  I  look,  aaitk 
the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  humble  spirit'  Christi. 
anit^  gives  a  new  form  to  the  virtues,  by  re. 
casting  them  in  this  mould.  Humility  may  be 
said  to  operate  on  the  human  character  like  tin 
sculptor,  who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  sc 
complisbes  his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  bat  bf 
pairmg  off,  not  by  making  extraneous  additions, 
but  by  retrenching  superfluities ;  till  every  part 
of  the  redundant  material  is  cleared  away,  lie 
reduction  which  true  religion  effects,  of  awelliiig 
passions,  irregular  thoughts,  and  encumberiof 
desires,  produces  at  length  on  the  haman  miiid 
some  assimilation  to  the  divine  image— that 
model  by  which  it  works — as  the  human  reseoi. 
blance  is  gradually,  and  at  length  socceasfoUy 
wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianity,  though  equally   favourable  to 
the  lofliest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended    to    make  man  great,  bat 
to  make  him  contented  to  be  little.    Tboogh 
no  enem^  to  the  poesession  and  cultivatioi 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  but  aflbrdinr, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  tbsir 
investigation,  and    the    richest    materials   for 
their  exercise ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  troth  oi 
(heir  discussion,  nor  depends  for  making  her 
way  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings.    Wbilo 
the  cheering  approbation  of  an  humble  ftith 
is  an  encouragement  repeatedly  held  out  in 
the  Gospel,  there,  is  not  one  commendation 
of  talent,  except  for  its  application — not  tlw 
least  notice  of  rank  or  riches,  except  to  inti- 
mate their  danger — not  any  mention  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  except  to  pronounce  its  con- 
demnation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beatitudes, 
and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And  the  gfi' 
cious  injunction,  *  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,'  !■  a  plain  intimation,  thit 
our  Redeemer  particularly  intended  that  portioo 
of  his  own  divine  character  for  the  most  imme' 
diate  object,  not  of  our  admiration  only,  but  of 
our  imitation. — It  is  the  temper  which  nX  all 
others  he  most  frequently  commends,  most  oni- 
fbrmly  enjoins,  and  which  his  own  pore  and 
holy  fife  most  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  kxik 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  that  God,  afUr 
having  described  himself  as  *  the  high  and  bo^ 
One  which  inhabiteth  eternity,*  by  a  transition 
the  most  unexpected,  and  a  condescension  lbs 
most  inconceivable,  immediately  subjoins,  that 

*  He  dwelleth  with  the  contrite  and  the  hamhie; 
and  this  from  a  motive  inexpressibly  gracious, 

*  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  bumble,  and  to  re 
vive  the  heart  of  the  contrite.* 


Is  it  not  incredible,  that  after  these  repeated 
or  are  dependant  on  others  for  the  communica- 1  declarations  and  examples  of  the  AImwh^[ 
tioi:  to  ourselves,  humility  is  required  as  the  '  Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  pride  should  stiu 
invariable,  the  indispensable,  the  habitual  gra^e,    be  thought  a  mark  of  greatness,  an  ebullition  of 
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•IMrit,  and  that  humility  should  be  so  little  un- 
derstood to  be  the  true  moral  dignity  of  Chris- 
tians  7  While  in  the  religion  which  they  pro. 
fasB,  there  is  no  excellence  to  which  it  is  not  pre- 
liminar/,  and  of  which  it  is  not  the  crown  ;  nor 
are  other  virtues  genuine  but  as  they  are  ac- 
coinpanied  with  this  grace,  and  performed  in 
this  spirit  No  quality  has  acquired  its  perfec 
tion,  till  it  is  clarified  and  refined  by  being  steep- 
ed in  humility. 

It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  very  reception  of 
Christianity,  for,  without  this  principle,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  cavil  at  divine  revelation,  to  reject, 
at  least,  every  truth  revolting  to  human  pride ; 
we  shall  require  other  ground  for  the  belief  in 
God  than  his  revealed  word,  other  evidence  of 
his  veracity  thf  n  the  internal  conviction  of  our 
ppiritual  wants,'  and  the  suitableness  of  that  re- 
luedy  which  the  Gospel  presents  to  us.  This 
principle,  therefore,  is  indispensi^le ;  without  it, 
we  shall  be  little  inclined  cordially  to  receive 
Christianity  as  a  light,  or  to  obey  it  as  a  rule. 
^Vithout  it  we  shall  not  discover  the  evil  of  our 
own  hearts ;  and  without  this  discovery,  we  shall 
by  no  means  value  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
we  shall  exercise  no  habitual  dependance  on  the 
promised  assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  the  want. 

fiat  humility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  just  es- 
timata  of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  discern  the 
aarrowness  of  our  capacities.  It  reminds  us, 
Ihat  there  are  many  things  even  in  the  works 
yfOod'B  natural  creation  far  above  our  compre- 
lenaion ;  that  from  the  ignorance  and  blindness 
»f  our  minds  we  make  frequent  mistakes,  and 
brm  a  very  erroneous  judgment  about  things 
comparatively  obvious  and  intelligible.  This 
emper  will  bring  os  to  credit  with  fuller  cor. 
(iality  the  testimony  which  God  in  his  word 
^ives  of  himself,  and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of 
ejecting"  it,  on  the  mere  ground  that  we  cannot 
somprehend  it.  It  will  deliver  us  from  the  de. 
ire  of  being.—*  wise  above  what  is  written,*  and 
s  the  sole  antidote  to  the  perils  of  that  promise 
if  oohallowed  knowledge,  with  which  the  grand 
edocer  tempted  his  first  credulous  victim. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
Loown  to  ns  how  slowly  religion  produces  its 
tflvcts  on  ourselves,  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at 
ts  feeble  influence  and  slow-paced  efficacy  on 
hoM  around  us.  As  a  consequence,  this  prin. 
aple  leads  the  hnmble  Christian  to  be  severe  in 
odging  himself^  and  disposes  him  to  be  candid 
a  judging  others.  When  he  compares  himself 
rith  worse  men,  it  furnishes  a  motive,  not  for 
wnty,  but  gratitude ;  when  with  better  for  ad. 
litknal  self-abasement 

8t  Paul  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
sfging  mufvement  which  even  Christians  make 
awarcb  the  complete attainmentof  this  heavenly 
tsmper.  In  his  address  to  the  Colossians,  afler 
biviiig  expressed  his  firm  hope  of  their  sincere 
SQBvenion,  in  that  they  had  *  put  on  the  new 
nan,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
ifoage  of  Him  that  created  him,'  he  yet  finds  it 
'xpeidient  to  exhort  them ;  and,  for  this  very 
^aion,  *  to  pot  on,*  together  with  other  christian 
]iiaUtiee  which  he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of 
I'liad.* 

He  might  have  praised  this  duty  under  the 
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sipposition  of  two  cases,  and,  in  either,  the  in. 
junction  would  be  just     As  they  had  made  a 
public  profession  of*^  Chi  istianity,  he  intimates, 
that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evincing  that 
their  profession  was  sincere,  and  their  conver- 
sion  radical,  than  bv  this  unequivocal  mark,  the 
cultivation  of  an  humble  spirit    Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  deeply  rooted  thej  might 
be  in  faith  and  piety,  he  might  feel  it  necessarj 
to  remind  them,  that  they  should  not  consider 
themselves  as  having  attained  a  perfection  which 
left  no  room  fer  improvement    So  far  was  this 
deep  proficient  in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking 
that  all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered 
on  his  new  course,  he  enjoins  them,  ever  after 
this  efiectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  a  con. 
sequence  as  well  as  a  proof,  therffore^  *  put  on* 
this  christian  grace;  and  produces  their  con. 
version  as  a  motive,  *  because  you  are  sJr^ady 
renewed.'    He  does  not  recommend  any  specific 
act,  so  much  as  a  general  disposition  of*  mind,* 
I  implying,  according  to  his  uniform   practice, 
that  growth  was  necessary  to  life,  and  progress 
to  perfection. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  dis. 
courses  of  its  divine  Author,  are  rather  pointed 
against  certain  radical  evil  principles,  than  ex- 
tended  to  their  lesser  ramifications.  When  the 
powerful  artillery  of  the  Gospel  was  more  espe. 
cially  levelled  against  the  strong  holds  of  pride, 
it  included  in  the  attack  all  the  minor  offences 
resulting  from  it ;  implying,  that  if  the  citadel 
be  conquered,  the  intimidated  forces  in  the  out. 
works  will  make  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

Even  the  worldly  and  the  careless,  who  are 
perhaps  too  inattentive  to  perceive  that  humility 
is  the  predominating  feature  in  the  truly  roll, 
gious  character,  as  well  as  the  most  amiable  and 
engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  it  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary homage  in  adopting  its  outward  appear- 
ance.   Many  among  the  more  elegant  classes 
of  society,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  adopt  the 
principle,  assume  the  form,  as  the  most  unequi- 
vocal mark  of  their  superior  condition.    But 
while  the  weltbred  exhibit  the  polished  exterior 
of  humility  in  manner^  they  are  called,  as  Chris- 
tians,  to  cultivate  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
In  spite  of  the  laws  against  egotism  which  the 
code  of  good  breeding  has  issued,  a  nearer  inti- 
macy  sometimes  discloses  the  self-satisfaction 
which  politeness  had  thinly  veiled.    While  we 
are  prone  to  carry  our  virtues  in  our  memory, 
we  cannot  be  always  on  our  guard  against  pro. 
docing  them  in  our  conversation.    Such  virtues, 
for  the  most  part  popular  ones,  caught  our  taste 
perhaps  from  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  or  the  eloquence  with  which  they  were 
set  forth  in  our  presence :  and  as  we  acquired 
them  in  public,  and  by  hearing  and  reading,  we 
shall  be  contented  to  exercise  them  in  profession 
and  talk.     Many,  and  very  many  of  these  quali- 
tics  may  be  grafted  on  the  old  stock,  and  look 
green  and  flourishing,  whilst  they  *  have  no  root 
in  themselves;*  but  genuine  humility  springs 
out  of  a  root  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil  of  a  renewed 
heart,  and  takes  its  first  ground  on  the  full  con- 
viction  of  our  apostacy  from  Grod. 

Afl  we  make  a  proficiency  in  this  humbling 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  confidence  in  our 
own  virtues  proportiooaUy  diminithet    The  de 
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ligfht  we  once  received  in  the  contemplation  it 
first  nbated  by  flelf-diBtrust,  and  finally  abolished 
by  self.acquaintance. — Then  we  begin  to  profit 
by  the  deep  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  to 
send  forth  the  genaina  fruits  of  a  strength  and 
a  virtue  derived  from  nigher  soorces.  And  thus, 
the  sound  conviction  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  greht  error,  may 
prove,  if  we  mi^fht  venture  to  say  it,  of  more  real 
benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  performance 
of  a  splendid  action,  if  of  that  action  all  the  um 
wo  had  made  had  been  to  repose  added  confi- 
dence in  our  own  strength,  or  to  entertain  higher 
notions  of  our  own  goodness. 

Yet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at 
every  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
discouraged  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding  in 
our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from  being  an  ef- 
fect of  humility,  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
pride.  The  traveller  who  meets  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lament, 
ing,  but  by  rismg  and  pursuing  his  journey. 
Joined  wiUi  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still 
miiro  frequently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  a  blind  and  morbid  pride.  Parti, 
cularly,  if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have 
cocnmitted  comes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found 
to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  hon. 
dred  faults  before,  of  which,  as  others  took  no 
notice,  they  made  little  impression  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  s  smaller  error,  which  draws  the 
^yes  of  the  world  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
dejected  but  almost  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God 
was  equally  witness  to  our  preceding  faults,  yet 
from  their  being  secret,  they  produced  little  com- 
punction, while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground 
of  producing  shame.  Perhapa  we  were  permit, 
ted  to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error  that  we 
might  be  brought  to  advert  to  thoee  of  which  we 
had  been  ko  little  sensible ;  and  though  the  de. 
presflian  consequent  upon  this  fault  is  rather  the 
consciuusncsB  of  mortified  pride,  than  of  pious 
contrition,  yet  God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken 
OS  to  a  feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
OS  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  agsinst  *  secret  faults,*  as  well  as 
against  open  and  *  presumptuous  sins.* 

Even  ag(K)d  man  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of  spirit ;  even 
a  good  man  does  not  always  judge  himself  so  ri. 
gorously  as  he  ought;  yet,  though  he  makes  too 
many  partial  allowances,  is  too  much  disposed 
to  softenings  and  abatements,  to  apologies  and 
deductions,  still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on 
hii  guard  a^nst  habitual  aberrations  from  hu- 
fnilitv.  Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kindness, 
hb  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready  to  regret 
oommendation,  because  hb  enlightened  con. 
•^bnce  tells  him,  that  if  the  panegyrist  knew 
him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  with  much  abatement ;  and  he  is  little 
ebted  with  the  praise  which  b  produced  by  ig. 
noranoe  and  mistake. — Though  he  has  fewer 
faults  than  some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his 
humilKy  will  teach  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
Ihe  c«»nF»»rp  h<»  does  not  deserv**.  c»insci'Hi«  how  I 


much  he  does  deserve  for  &ultJi  which  the  ees 
surer  cannot  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  excessive 
depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  eoni. 
manded  to  take  a  false  estimate  of  «Mir  own  ehs. 
racter,  though  a  low  would  be  too  frequently  a 
just  one.  While  the  great  Apoetle  St  Petrr  wu 
contented  to  call  himself  tht  gervami  of  Jttiu 
Chriit,  his  selfconstituted  sueceseors,  by  an  by. 
p'fbole  of  self-abasement,  have  denoniioated 
themselves  iervanii  of  the  ienamtt  of  GM.  And 
yet  they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  alwtf$  sur. 
passed  the  disciple  they  profesa  to  follow,  in  the 
display  of  this  apostolic  grace. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  thb  quality  any  in- 
fallible proof  of  its  existence.    Nothing  b  mora 
common  than  to  hear  afTabilitj  to  the  poor  pro. 
duccd  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  the  hnmiiity 
of  the  affluent     The  act,  indeed,  b  always  amia. 
ble,  whatever  be  the  motive ;  bat  still  the  ex. 
press  ion  is  equivocal.     Does  it  not  mmetimet 
too  much  resemble  that  septennial  exhibition  ef 
humility  which  calb  forth  so  mach  smiling  ooa< 
descension  from  the  powerful,  while  it  ooaveyt 
*  an  hour*s  importance  to  the  poor  raan*e  heart? 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  delight,  of 
reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with  tbc 
better  gratification  of  conferring  favours  instead 
of  receiving  them ;   the  other,  like   Drydeo'i 
Achitophel,  *  bowing  popularly  low,*  wins  by  hit 
courtesy,  that  favour,  which  he  would  not  per- 
haps have  obtained  by  his  merit     But  the  cur- 
tain soon  closes  on  the  personated  scene : — (Im 
next  day,  both  fall  back  into  their  natural  cht- 
racter  and  condition.   The  periodical  condeseeo. 
sion  at  once  reinstates  itself  into  seven  year*! 
dignity,  while  the  independent  elector  cheerhBj 
resumes  his  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  lbs 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  recipned 
exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  bobviooily 
great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something  may  he 
gained  by  familiarity  :  the  condescension  is  iS 
apparent,  that  though  it  properly  excites  both 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  indigent,  it  doa 
not  infallibly  prove  the  lowliness  of  the  superior. 
The  impassable  gulf  which  separates  the  tvo- 
conditions,  the  immoveable  fences  which  ssts* 
blish  that  distance,  preserve  the  poor  fVom  «• 
croachment,  and  the  rich  from  deragatiaa :  oo 
swellinsrs  of  heart  arise  against  the  aeknov. 
ledged  dependant,  no  dread  of  emulation  agaiett 
the  avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itMlf  ii 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  angmenied  bj  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  Notice 
b  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  ooodesecD- 
sion  finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise. — If  we  givs 
pleasure  in  order  to  be  paid  with  praise,  we  bad 
better  be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex- 
acting. The  discreetly  proud  are  aware,  thai 
arrogant  manners  bar  up  men's  hearts  agsiaM 
them ;  their  very  pride,  therefore,  preserves  then 
from  insolence ;  the  determined  object  being  to 
gain  hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling  tbsin 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  lo  gab 
them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  exterior  tSk- 
ble  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  high ;  fnr  the 
ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught  it,  that  popolaritv 
b  only  to  be  obtained  by  concealing  the  most 
oflfonsive  part  of  itself.    Thus  it  eta  retain  it» 
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1  gratifj  its  fpirit,  withoat  the  arro- 
[my  b^  which  vulgar  pride  disgusts, 
igusting,  kses  its  aim. 
e  test  is,  how  the  same  person  (eels, 
9  conducts  himself) towards  him  whose 
ne  in  competition  with  his  own — who 
his  heels  in  his  pretensions,  or  sur- 
I  in  his  success — who  is  lield  up  as 
n  genius,  in  reputation,  in  fortune,  in 
pho  runs  the  race  with  him  and  out- 
More  seTcre  will  be  the  test,  when 
itor  is  *  bis  own  familiar  friend,'  who 
ual,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  con- 
idemical  honours,  but  is  now  a  more 
candidate  for  the  priies  which  the 
ributes,  or  his  decided  conqueror  on 
lional  Arena. 

lility  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  he  hears 
(tolled  for  the  very  quality  on  which 
ilues  himself — commended  for  some, 
hich  he  would,  if  he  dared,  monopo- 
lendation — it  is  tried  when  he  sees 
I  of  merit  has  prospered  in  an  enter- 
fiich  he  has  failed,  or  when  he  m  call- 
ir  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
hough  below  him  in  general  charac- 
his  superior  in  this  particular  respect 
en,  in  some  individual  instance,  this 
has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a 
ich  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  in. 
to  the  end. 

B  Christian  will  be  humble  in  proper, 
splendor  of  his  endowments.  Humi. 
ot  require  him  to  stupify  or  disavow 
tandiniTt  and  thus  disqualify  or  indis. 
ur  great  active  duties.  If  he  possesses 
is  not  unconscious  of  them,  but,  in- 
:uUing  in  the  possession,  he  is  abased 
B  not  turned  them  to  better  account, 
tually  thinking  how  he  can  most  es. 
erve  God  with  his  own  gifl.  Sensible 
es  every  thing  to  his  divine  Bcnefac 
s  that  he  has  not  made  him  the  return 
ie  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
t  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that  the 
}W  of  his  abilities  and  possessions, 
ales  the  hearts  of  others,  only  deepens 
ty,  only  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller 
s  own  defect  of  love  and  thankfulness, 
inction,  instead  of  intoxicating  him, 
ents  his  sense  of  dependence,  magni. 
ti^ht  of  obligation,  increases  his  feel, 
oountableness.  His  humility  has  a 
titement :  he  receives  everf  blessing 
of  God  though  the  merits  of  his  Son ; 
ised  by  the  reflection,  that  snch  is  hin 
ess,  he  dares  not  even  supplicate  the 
his  Creator  but  through  the  internes. 
Mediator :  *  where  is  boastiTig  then  7 
ided.* — Not  only  on  account  of  any 
ay  have,  but  also  on  account  of  evils 
h  he  has  been  preserved,  he  acknow. 
leelf  indebted  to  divine  assistance  ;  so 
capes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  his 
d  successes,  are  subjects  of  gratitude 
n  of  self.exuItation. 
lot  he  departing  from  the  present  ob. 
contract  the  ooality  under  oonsidera- 
its  oppoMite.  While  humility  is  never 
•  with  itsali^  pride  is  a  very  inooosist. 


ent  principle.  It  knows  not  onl^  how  to  assume 
the  garb  of  the  attribute  to  which  it  is  opposed, 
but  even  descends  to  be  abject,  which  humility 
never  is.  Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
self.supported  ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  you  will 
perceive  that  nothing  is  so  dependent,  so  fbll  of 
claims,  so  exacting,  so  incapable  of  subsisting 
on  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  extrinsic  appendages; 
it  leads  a  life  of  mendicity ;  it  stoops  to  beg  the 
alms  of  other  men's  good  opinion  for  its  daily 
bread.  It  is  true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man, 
if  he  have  rank,  arises  from  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintain  this 
greedy  self.importance,  he  must  look  around 
him.  His  pleasures  are  derived,  not  so  much 
from  his  personal  enjoyments  as  from  his  supe- 
riority to  others ;  not  so  much  from  what  he 
possesses,  as  from  the  respect  his  possessions 
inspire.  As  he  cannot  entirely  support  his  feel- 
ings  of  greatness  by  what  he  finds  in  himself; 
he  supplies  the  deficiency  by  looking  backward 
to  his  ancestors,  and  downward  upon  his  train.— 
With  all  his  8elf.consequence,  he  is  reduced  to 
borrotv  his  dignity  from  the  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  num^rs  of  the  other.  By  thus  multi. 
plying  himself,  he  feels  not  only  individually, 
but  numericallv,  great.  These  foreign  aids  and 
adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge  the  space  he  fills 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  he  is  meanly  con- 
tented to  be  admired  for  what  is,  in  effect,  iio 
part  of  himself.— This  sentiment  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its  ali* 
ment  in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly  because 
we  want  their  good  opinion  to  confirm  us  in  that 
which  we  have  of  onivelves.  When  we  secretly 
indulge  in  reckoning  up  the  testimonies  we  have 
collected  to  our  worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to 
bring  as  many  witnesses  as  we  can  muster,  that 
we  may  have  their  approving  verdict  in  addi- 
tional proof  that  our  judgment  was  right  In 
fact,  we  think  better  of  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  contrive  to  make  more  people  think  weD 
of  us.  But,  however  large  the  circle  which 
*  high  imaginations'  draw  round  the  individual 
self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really  occupy  no  more 
than  our  allotted  space ;  we  may  indeed  change 
our  position,  but,  in  shifting  it,  we  fill  no  more 
than  we  fiUled  already,  for  by  the  removal  we 
lose  as  much  as  we  gain. 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  power- 
ful talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied  with  ve- 
hement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  imagination  is 
too  frequently  associated  with  ungoverned  ap- 
petites. Neither  human  reason,  nor  motives 
merely  moral,  are  commonly  found  to  keep  these 
impetuous  usurpers  in  order;  the  strength  of 
nicn*8  passions  tempting  them  to  violate  the 
rules  which  the  strength  of  their  judgment  has 
laid  down. — ^Nature  cannot  operate  without  its 
own  sphere.  What  is  natural  in  the  intelleot, 
will  not,  of  itself,  govern  what  is  natural  in  the 
appetite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  is  sub- 
dued,  it  is  not  without  the  holy  Spirit  assisting 
the  higher.  Wit,  especially  has  such  a  tendency 
to  lead  astray  the  mind  which  it  embellishes, 
that  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  effieaey  of 
grace,  when  men,  whose  shining  talents  make 
virtue  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others,  reject  them. 
selvM  •  higD  thoughts  engendering  prioe    when 
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they,  on  whose  lipe  the  attention  of  othen  hangft 
«rith  delight,  can,  themtelTes,  bj  this  diTinely 
infined  principle,  *  bring  everj  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

There  it  no  quality  so  ready  to  sospect,  and 
so  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  there  is  no  fault  which  a  proud  man 
so  readily  charges  upon  others  as  pride ;  espe- 
cially  if  the  person  accused  possess  those  dis* 
Unctions  and  accomplishments,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  the  accuser  proud.  Men 
full  of  themselves,  are  disposed  to  fanc^  others 
deficient  in  attention  to  them ;  and  as  it  never 
occurs  to  them  why  those  attentions  are  with, 
held,  they  have  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  neglect,  but  to  charge  the  neglector  with 
being  envious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his 
own.  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  his  profession,  the  Christian 
akme  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  If 
we  reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  high,  and 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world,  how 
much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness  who  looks 
down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ;  who  views 
with  indiffiirence  the  things  to  which  the  world 
accounts  it  greatness  to  aspire,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  greatness  to  attain. 

The  proud  man,  by  not  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme — which,  if  he  tho- 
roughly adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing  these 
bloated  fancies — contracts,  in  effect,  the  dura^ 
tion  of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to  almost  no- 
thing the  sphere  in  which  his  boasted  dignity 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  theatre  on  which  he  is 
satisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to  the  narrow  stage 
of  this  world ;  and  even  on  this  vanishing  scene, 
how  far  are  the  generality  from  being  consider- 
able actors !  Pride,  therefore,  is  something 
worse  than  fatuity,  for  whether  the  stake  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible; 
his,  who,  having  pcrfbrmpd  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having  neglect- 
ed to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  closes  his  life  and  hopes  together  ;  or 
his,  who,  having  had  a  conspicuous  part  assign- 
ed him  here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
not  merely  to  be  nothing:  hut  oh!  how  much 
worse  than  nothing  !  Absorbed  in  the  illusions 
and  decorations  of  this  shifting  spectacle,  or  in- 
toxicated with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the 
interminable  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  trravu, 
though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
have  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into  his 
brief  reckoning. 

Now,  if  pride  were  really  a  generous  princi- 
pie,  if  its  tumour  were  indeed  greatness,  surely 
the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  exert  its 
energies  on  a  grand  scale!  If  ambition  were 
indeeid  a  noble  sentiment,  wonid  it  not  be  point- 
ed to  the  noblest  objects ;  would  it  not  be  direct- 
ed to  the  sublimest  end  f  Would  not  the  mind 
which  is  filled  with  it,  achieve  a  loftier  flight  T 
Would  it  sto(^  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  scanty 
precincts  of  a  perishing  world  ?  True  ambition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  projects 
which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  may,  and 
a  few  years  muit^  terminate.  It  would  set  him 
upon  reflecting,  that  all  theelevatim  of  intellect. 


all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  tlie  saperiority  of 
rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches  is  only  beki  by 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  lo  this 
world — a  world  which  is  itself  *  hong  upon  no- 
thing.* True  ambition  would  instruct  him,  thai 
he  is  not  really  great  who  is  not  great  lor  eter- 
nity— that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  the 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  eternal  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of  all 
greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  tne  sum 
of  all  wisdom;  that  the  only  object  sufficiently 
capacious  to  satisfy  the  grasping  desires,  to  fill 
the  hungering  soul  of  man,  is  that  immortality 
which  b  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  That 
state  which  has  God  for  its  portion,  and  eternity 
for  its  duration,  is  alone  commensurate  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  This  holy  ambition  would  show  him, 
that  there  is  a  littleness  in  whatever  has  bounda- 
ries— a  penury  in  every  thin^  of  which  we  can 
count  the  value— an  insignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. 

Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considored  as  a  dcstito. 
tion  of  true  greatjiess,  practically  to  blot  oot 
eternity  from  its  plan.  As  a  consequence,  let 
that  be  truly  designated  *the  wisdom  froa 
above,*  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  featore 
in  the  aspect  of  our  existence.  And  this  ambi- 
tion, be  it  remembered, is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  humble  Christian.  Hi§  desires  are  ilk- 
roitable— Ae  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  time 
— he  leape  the  narrow  confines  of  space.  He  it 
is  ivho  monopolizes  ambition.  Hit  aims  soar  a 
bolder  flight-— Ait  aspirations  are  sustained  on  i 
stronger  pinion — Atf  views  extend  to  an  imincs- 
sorabic  distance — hi§  hopes  rest  in  an  intermi- 
nable duration. 

Yet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  secu- 
lar ambition,  depend  on  impular  breath,  still  it 
subsists  on  dependence.  It  subsists  upon  a  trust 
which  never  disappoints-— upon  a  mercy  which 
is  never  exhausteii — upon  a  promise  which  ne- 
ver deceives^upon  the  strength  of  an  arn 
which  *  scattcreth  the  proud  in  the  imaginalioo 
of  their  hearts*— on  a  henignity  which  '  exalleti: 
the  meek  and  humble*— on  a  liberality,  which, 
in  opposition  to  worldly  generosity,  *  fills  Ibc 
hungry  alone  with  good  things,*  and  which, 
contrary  to  human  vanity,  sends  only  *  the  rich 
empty  away.* 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy  to 
thR  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  no 
principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  bring  it  to  its  complete  maturity,  hot 
tnat  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ChiisL  No  spirii 
short  of  ihis  can  enable  us  to  submit  our  under 
standing,  to  subdue  our  will,  to  resign  our  inda 
}>endencc,  to  renounce  ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  teaches  us  to  boa 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence  of 
God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson  ol 
submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  He 
has  appointed — a  way  which  lays  pride  in  the 
dust  If  even,  in  the  true  servants  of  God,  tbii 
submission  is  sometimes  interrupted — if  we  tot 
naturally  recede  from  it — if  we  too  reloctantl) 
return  to  it,  it  is  still  owing  to  the  remains  of 
pride,  the  master  sin ;  a  sin  too  slowly  discard- 
ed even  from  the  renewed  nature.    Thia  partial 
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of  the  stubborn  will,  this  imperfect  re- 
,  this  impeded  obedience,  even  in  the 
stiaji,  is  an  abidior  proof  that  we  want 
imbling,  a  mortifying  evidence  that  our 
'e  not  yet  oompietely  brought  under 
lion  of  our  principlei. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  RetinmetU. 

French  wit  sayi,  that  *  ambition  itself 
ch  us  to  love  retirement,  as  there  is 
/hioh  so  much  hates  to  have  oumpan* 
>wley  correcu  this  sentiment  with  one 
vely  and  more  sound,  that  *  ambition, 
itests  to  have  company  on  either  side, 
its  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
's  before.*  To  seek  therefore  a  retreat 
ve  got  rid  of  this  arobitionj  to  fly  to 
t  as  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  improve- 
the  love  of  the  world  is  eradicated 
heart,  or  at  least  till  this  eradication  is 
ninant  desire,  will  only  conduct  the 
ted  mind  to  a  long  train  of  fresh  dis. 
sntB,  in  addition  to  that  series  of  vex- 
which  it  has  so  constantly  complained 
rid. 

niable  writer  already  referred  to,  who 
ich  unatTected  elegance  and  good  sense 
•e  works,  as  false  taste  and  unnatural 
I  poetry,  seems  not  to  be  quite  accu- 
i  he  insists  in  favour  of  his  beloved 
Lhat  *  a  minister  of  state  has  not  -so 
liness  in  public  as  a  wise  man  has  in 
the  one,*  says  he,  *  has  but  part  of  the 
one  nation,  the  other  has  all  the  works 
d  nature  under  his  consideration.  But 
ere  is  a  manifest  difference  between 
p  great  works  under  our  consideration, 
g  ti)em  under  our  control.  He  assigns, 
gh  motives  for  the  purposes  of  retreat, 
les  not  seem  to  assign  the  highest. 
I  not  have  added  in  conjunction  with 
s  he  enumerates,  what  should  be  the 
bject  of  the  retirement  of  the  good 
study  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  of 
I  nature ;  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
lofGud? 

o  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
till  he  is  weary  both  of  the  study  and 
ct,  will,  with  a  justly  framed  mind,  be 
ared  for  retirement  He  will  delight 
n  occasion  for  cultivating  a  more  inti- 
uaintance  with  his'  Maker  and  with 
He  will  seek  it  not  merely  as  the  well- 
gvard  of  a  life  of  labour,  but  as  a  scene, 
lile  it  advances  his  present  comfort, 
him  with  better  'means  of  preparing 
)r  life.  We  ofVen  hear  of  the  neces- 
inir  qualified  for  the  world  ;  and  this  is 
object  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
ig  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
ment  But  if  part  of  the  immense 
ich  are  taken  to  fit  thorn  for  the  com- 
Lhers,  were  employed  in  fitting  them 
>wn  company,  in  teaching  them  the 
iditode  as  well  as  of  society,  this  earth 


would  oe  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a  training 
I  suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  duration,  would 
be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  a  world  which 
will  have  no  end. 

Leimre  wUh  dignity  is  a  classic  phrase 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart  the 
mingled  ideas  of  repose,  elegance,  and  literature. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  honourable  state  of  enjoyment 
It  has  been  sung  by  the  poet,  and  extolled  by 
the  philosopher.  Its  delights  have  been  echoed 
by  those  who  seek  it,  and  by  those  that  shun  it; 
by  those  who  desire  its  possession,  and  by  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  its  praise ;  by  those  who 
found  their  fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and 
by  those  who  had  rather  admire  than  enjoy  it 

Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  great 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  without 
which  outward  stillness  is  of  littto  value.  But 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  to  es. 
cape  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  than  of  the 
passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  expect  immu. 
nity  from  care  in  our  projected  retreat,  let  us  in- 
quire  what  is  our  object  in  retiring.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  pursuit  as  we  have 
done  in  others.  We  may  fancy  we  are  retiring 
from  motives  of  religion,  when  we  are  only 
seeking  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  life.  Or  we 
may  be  flying,  from  duty,  when  wo  fancv  we 
are  flying  ih>m  temptation.  We  may  natter 
ourselves  we  are  seeking  the  means  of  piety, 
when  we  are  only  running  away  from  the 
perplexities  of  our  situation ;  from  trials  which 
make,  perhaps  a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dis- 
like these  is  natural ;  to  desire  to  escape  from 
them  is  innocent,  generally  laudable.  Only  let 
us  not  persuade  oursahres  that  we  are  influenc' 
ed  by  one  motive  when  we  are  acting  from 
another.  The  design  may  be  even  good,  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  ita 
being  better  than  it  it.  Let  us  not  boast  that 
we  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  when  ws 
are  consulting,  however  innocently,  our  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  retreating  into  the 
country  for  peace  of  mind,  the  temper  you 
would  find  you  must  carry  thither.  Those  who 
retire  on  no  other  principle  but  to  escape  trouble 
without  turning  their  leisure  to  the  benefits  it 
is  calculated  to  impart  are  happy  only  on  the 
low  condition  of  being  useless.  If  we  retire 
upon  the  motive  of  *Soul  take  thine  ease,* 
though  neither  covetousness  nor  sensuality  he 
the  prompting  principle,  if  our  object  be  a  sloth, 
ful  indulgence,  1i  retirement  which  does  not  in. 
volve  benefit  to  others,  as  well  as  improvement 
to  ourselves,  we  fail  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  we  came  into  the  world,  lor  which  we 
withdrew  from  it 

But  while  we  advert  to  the  hii^hest  object  uh 
the  best  we  are  far  from  insinuating  tiiat  the 
taete,  especially  »o  right  a  taste,  may  not  be  in- 
dulged  from  motives  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  far 
from  thinking  that  we  are  not  justified  in  pre. 
ferring  a  tranquil  to  a  bustling  scene,  aod  adopt- 
ing  a  more  rational,  even  if  it  be  not  a  more 
religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  something  al. 
most  like  virtue  in  the  good  taste  which  prefers 
it ;  only,  that  as  in  intellectuals,  good  taste  must 
have  its  substratum  in  good  sense,  so  in  morals 
it  should  have  iU  substratum  in  principle-  But 
if  anyone  thinke  that  merely  by  retiring  ffom 
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the  world,  he  aball  get  rid  of  his  own  evil  tern* 
pers,  aolitode  is  the  worst  choice  he  could  make. 
It  may  indeed,  through  the  grace  of  God,  be 
made  eventually  benencial ;  for  though  his  in- 
terior  burthen,  so  far  from  being  lightened,  will 
be  more  oppressively  felt,  yei  its  very  oppres- 
siveneas,  by  leading  him  to  look  into  the  cause, 
may  lead  to  its  removal ;  he  may  be  drawn  to 
religion  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as  he  was  driven 
to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his  cares. 

No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction  of 
the  first  The  visible  works  of  God,  though  so 
admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion  in  the 
heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially  when 
habit  makes  them  familiar,  been  found  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  Some  of  the  school  divines 
made  a  just  distinction,  when  the^  compared 
inanimate  and  intelligent  beings,  m  reference 
to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  saying  that  the  one 
only  exhibit  the  foosteps  of  God,  while  the  other 
represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  omnipo- 
tent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth  with 
a  ricli  profusion  of  whatever  is  necessary  and 
pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with  whatever 
might  invite  to  contemplative  and  intellectual 
Jife ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  gratify  ;  not  only 
to  nourish  but  to  improve  :  by  endless  variety, 
u  wakening  curiosity,  and  by  curiosity  exciting 
research.  The  country  is  favourable  to  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  furnishing  both  the 
leisure  and  the  materiob.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  thinking,  that  if  the  objects  of  God*8  crea- 
tion are  so  wonderful,  Hiwuelf  how  toondrtnu 
then! 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  for 
good,  finds  *  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thing.*  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
nse  destroys  the  effect,  even  if  novelty  had  pro- 
duced it  Little  habituated  to  reflection,  they 
soon  learn  to  behold  a  grove  of  oaks  with  no 
higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shops,  and  are  as 
little  soothed  with  the  murmurs  of  a  rivulet,  as 
with  the  clatter  of  hackney  coaches.  Where 
sloth  predominates  in  the  character,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  retreat  from  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  so  much  advantage,  as  fur- 
nishing a  refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place 
for  reflection.  If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 
nate, we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  we 
have  been  embellishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attract  company  and  commendation,  that  as  a 
help  to  assist  our  better  thoughts,  and  lif\  our 
hearts  to  holy  aspirations. 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  That  being  is  but  a  ^[d  authority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim,  '  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,*  and  the  Stoics  carried 
their  haughty  mental  independence  too  far,  in 
asserting  that  local  circumstances  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  man.  Retirement 
is  assuredly  favours bV  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  ends  of  our  boinv.  There  the  soul  has 
freer  means  of  examining  into  its  own  state,  and 
its  dependence  upon  God.  It  has  more  unob- 
structed leisure  for  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

Coounnnion  sweet,  eoBununion  large  and  high. 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  consc 
eration  of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  who 


gave  them,  than  it  could  easily  find  in  thii» 
]  oroken  snatches  and  uncertain  interrab  wbicii 
;  busier  scenes  afforded.     But  then  we  must  b? 
I  brought  into  a  state  and  conditioD  to  reap  bene- 
fit from  retreat    The  paralytic  might  as  reaaon* 
.  ably  expect  to  remove  his  disease  by  changing 
I  his  position,  as  the   discontented  to  allay  the 
unruly  motions  of  a  distempered  mind  merelj 
by  retiring  into  the  country. 

A  great  statesman,  wliom  many  of  us  remem- 
ber, ailer  having  long  filled  a  high  official  sitot- 
tion  with  honour  and  ability,  began  at  length 
impatiently  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  period 
when  be  should  be  exonerated  from  the  toils  of 
office.  He  pathetically  lamented  the  incessant 
interruptions  which  distracted  him,  even  in  the 
intervals  of  public  business.  He  repeatedly  ez- 
pressed  to  a  friend  of  the  author,  how  ardentlj 
he  longed  to  be  discharged  from  the  opprestive 
weight  of  bis  situation,  and  to  consecrate  hb 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.  At 
length  one  of  thoee  revolutions  in  party,  which 
so  many  desire,  and  by  which  so  few  are  satis- 
fied, transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  his  wishes. 
He  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  sources  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked, 
failed  in  their  power  of  conferring  the  promiMd 
enjoyment;  his  ample  park  yielded  hiu  no 
gratification  but  what  it  had  yielded  him  u 
town,  without  the  present  drawback  ;  there  he 
had  partaken  of  his  vension  without  tlie  incom- 
branoe  of  its  solitude.  His  Hamadryads,  hav- 
ing no  despatches  to  present,  and  no  votes  to 
offer,  soon  grew  insipid.  The  stillness  of  rs* 
treat  became  insupportable ;  and  he  frankly  de- 
clared to  the  friend  above  alluded  to,  that  siieh 
was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  that  the  onlj 
relief  he  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Though  he  had  before  gladly  snatched  the  little 
leisure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,  yet  when 
life  became  all  leisure,  books  had  loet  their  pow- 
er to  interest  Study  could  not  fill  a  mind 
lon^  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  concerns  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  prime  mover.  The 
history  of  other  times  could  not  animate  a  spirit 
habitually  quickened  by  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  actual  events. — ^Tbore  is  a  quality  ia 
our  nature  strongly  indicative  that  we  were 
formed  for  active  and  useful  purposes.  These, 
though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  still  pursued 
in  retirement  under  the  influence  of  the  only 
principle  powerful  enouffh  to  fill  the  heart  whidi 
fancies  itself  emptied  of  the  world.  Religks  it 
that  motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  akne 
delivers  a  man  from  perturbation  in  the  world, 
and  inanity  in  retirement ;  without  it,  he  will 
in  the  one  caae  be  hurried  into  impetuosity,  or 
in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stagnation.  But  re- 
ligion long  neglected  *  will  not  come  when  yoa 
do  call  for  it'  Perhape  the  noble  person  did 
not  call. 

It  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  tasle  and 
virtue  of  the  present  day,  that  so  many  of  oar 
dictators  retire,  not  to  the  tuff,  but  to  the 
plough;  that  they  make  an  honourable  and 
pleasant  exchange  of  the  cares  and  vexations  of 
political  life  for  the  tranquil  and  usefbl  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  Such  pursuits  yield  comparative 
repose,  and  produce  positive  good.  Besides  this, 
the  modern  Cincinnatus  will  hare  the  ^[ratificm- 
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on  of  fiadia^  how  much  he  has  grained  by  the 
lange  in  hi*  choice  of  inttrumenta,  for  he  will 
ie  that  *  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  all  beasts 

*  the  field/  are  far  less  perrerse,  faithless  and 
Ltractable  than  the  indocile  human  agents  whom 
9  has  been  so  long  laboaring  to  break  in,  and 
ring  jnder  the  yoke. 

But  whatever  he  may  have  gained  in  these 
ispects,  if  the  philosophical  and  political  agri- 
ilturist  do  not  make  it  part  of  his  arrangement, 
I  we  hope  he  does,  that  the  cultivation  of  per- 
mal  pioty  shall  divide  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
ith  the  cultivation  of  his  paternal  acres,  he  will 
3t  find  his  own  passions  more  tractable,  his 
ivn  appetites  more  subdued,  his  own  tempers 
stter  regulated,  because  the  theatre  in  which 
ley  are  exercised  is  changed  from  contentious 
mates  to  blooming  meadows.  There  is  no 
3wer  in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that  cha- 
icter  to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  depends. 
I  is  true  his  innocent  occupations  will  divert 
mbition,  but  it  requires  a  more  powerful  opera- 
on  to  cure  it  Ambition  is  an  intermittent:  it 
lay,  indeed,  be  cooled,  but  without  piety  it  will 
B  cooled  as  the  patient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  *  in 
le  well  day  between  the  two  fits,'  he  will  be 
loking  back  on  the  fever  ho  has  escaped,  and 
»rward  to  that  which  he  is  anticipating.  There 
I  but  one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
Btorn  of  the  paroxysm.  He  will  find  the  peru- 
U  of  the  Bible  not  less  compatible  than  that  of 
le  Georgics  with  this  interesting  occupation. 
IThile  he  ie  actually  enjoying  the  lovely  living 
nages  under  which  the  inspired  writers  repre- 
Bot  the  most  delightful  truths  of  religion,  he 
lay  realize  the  analogies  intellectually,  he  may 
e,  indeed,  conducted  *  to  green  pastures*  and  1^ 
eside  *  the  still  waters  of  comfort*  in  the  highest 
mse  of  those  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when  they, 
rhoee  large  domains  confer  c^n  them  such  ex- 
snaive  local  influence,  give  their  views  a  wider 
inge,  and  take  in  an  ampler  compass  of  bene- 
cial  patronage ;  when  they  crown  their  exer- 
ions  for  the  public  good  by  the  pious  education 
f  their  young  dependants,  by  promoting  the 
Towth  of  Christianity  as  assiduously  as  the 
reed  of  sheep ;  by  extending  the  improvement 
f  the  soil  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  thoite  whom 
^rovidence,  having  committed  to  their  protec- 
ion  for  that  very  purpose,  will  require  at  their 
ands. 

With  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  let  it  be 
bierved  how  many  of  these  great  persons,  with 
spirit  more  honourable  to  them  than  their  co- 
nets  or  any  earthly  distinctions,  have  stood 
irward  as  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  noble  In. 
titution  for  dispersing  the  Bible  into  all  coun. 
'iea,  af\er  having  transfused  it  into  every  dia- 
KSt  of  every  language.  When  we  consider  the 
Sject,  and  view  the  rspidity,  and  trace  the  sue 
ess,  are  we  not  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that 
'9  see  the  Angel  in  the  Revelation  flying  in  the 
lidst  of  heaven,  carrying  *  the  everlasting  Gos- 
p]  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  in  the  earth, 
od  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
sd  people.** 

*  May  an  old  and  attached  memlier  of  the  Society  for 
ooMttinir  Christian  Knowledge  be  allowed  to  oflbr  her 
MDioD  f though  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  chap. 


It  is  indeed  a  speetade  to  warm  the  coldest 
and  to  soflen  the  hardest  heart,  to  behold  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen  who  have 
never  met  but  to  oppose  each  other,  orators  who 
have  never  spoken  bat  to  differ,  each  strenuous 
in  what  is  (M-esumed  he  believes  right,  renoun- 
cing every  interfering  interest,  sacrificing  every 
jarring  opinion,  forgetting  all  in  which  tliey 
difibred,  and  thinking  only  on  that  in  which 
they  agree  ;  each  reeoneilea  to  hit  brathur  and 
leaving  his  gift  at  the  altars  offering  up  every 
resentment  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Grose  I  There 
might  be  two  opinions  bow  men  should  be  go- 
verned, there  can  be  but  one — whether  they 
should  be  saved. 

We  ought  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that 
generotis  zeal  with  which  they  disseminate  the 
word  of  life  to  others,  will  be  exerted  in  in. 
creasing  their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
it  To  dispense  the  grand  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  others,  fbr^tful  of  our  own  interest  in  it, 
is  one  of  the  ^w  instances  in  which  disinterest- 
edness would  be  criminal :  while  here  to  parti- 
cipste  in  the  blessing  we  bestow,  is  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  which  self-love  is  truly  ho- 
nourable. May  we,  without  offence,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  any  thing  personal,  haiard  the 
observation  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made  the 
instrument,  not  only  of  temporal,  bot  eternal, 
good  to  others,  without  reaping  ourselves  any 
advantage  from  the  good  we  communicate  7 

It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  for  disputation 
among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the  old  school 
divines,  which  was  the  more  blameable  extreme, 
to  possess  the  Bible  ourselves  without  imparting 
the  blesaing  to  others,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
them  without  using  it  ourselves.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  cause  for  casuistry  was  cut  short, 
by  their  refusing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

U  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to  us  by 
the  same  class  of  society  for  animadversion. 
With  regret  we  take  leave  of  scenes  enriched 
and  dignified  by  the  beneficial  presence  and  ex* 
I  ertions  of  their  lords,  for  the  dreary  prospect  of 
J  deserted  mansions  and  abdicated  homes.  To  not 
a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  their  magnifi- 
cent houses  are  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to 
grandeur,  places  to  which  strangers  resort  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  than  what  Provi- 

ler.J  upon  the  complete  establiihment  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Bible  Society.  Oram  Its  not  injuring  its 
venerable  predecessor  f  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Mne* 
fits  of  the  new  institution  are  ttkcted  without  detri- 
ment to  the  old.  from  its  having  excited  fVesh  friends  to 
Its  rsuM.  and  raiKd  additional  funds  for  its  support. 
Reasoning  indeed  from  analogy,  would  the  benefactor, 
whose  means  were  competent  to  both,  refbse  his  patron- 
age to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  becaufehe  was  already  a 
subiicrihrr  to  Bt  Oeor^'s  ?  When  he  saw  that  other 
contributors  neither  withdrew  nor  diminished,  bute^pe* 
cinlly  when  he  saw  that  they  augmented  their  bounty  to 
th(.'  elder  ootablishment,  would  he  not  bid  God  speed  to 
the  younger?  Would  he  not  rejoice  that  a  new  source 
was  opened  for  healing  mors  diseases,  for  relieving  m4>r§ 
wants  1  In  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  not  both  in- 
stitutions streams  issuing  f^om  the  same  fountain  of 
love,  >-rth  flowing  into  the  same  ocean  of  good  7  If  wij 
may  be  s  Mowed  tJie  application,  •  they  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  spirit ;'  *  they  are  diflferences  of  ail- 
ministration,  but  it  is  the  same  God  that  worketh  all  in 
all/ 
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dencc  intended,  a  rich  additional  ingredient  in 
their  own  overflowing^  cap  of  blessings.  Their 
seats  are  possessed  without  being  enjoyed.  They 
appear,  indeed,  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
retreat  with  those  of  opalence.  Bat  it  is  only 
appearance.  Do  not  too  many  of  their  owners 
strive  to  dispossess  the  scene  of  every  attribute 
appended  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
little  they  know  of  the  charms  of  the  countrjiL 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  poet — of  the  diver, 
sities  of  landscape  from  the  painters  of  the  opera 
■oenes— of  the  delights  of  retirement  from  the 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and,  more  frequently, 
the  novelist  ?  They  contrive  to  transfer  to  their 
raral  abodes  every  thing  of  the  metropolis,  every 
moveable  appendage  of  rural  beauty.  Like  the 
imperial  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted  fish 
but  at  the  fartherest  possible  distance  from  the 
sea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  products  of  the  con. 
servatory,  giowin;j  with  every  hue,  and  breath. 
Ing  every  fragrance,  any  where  but  where  they 
grow.  The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little 
delight  till  transported  to  the  town  residence. 
There  they  exhale  their 
lamps,  and  wante  them  on  a 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  festi. 
vity  of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving  them 
to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  mora 
to  the  charms  of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  rs. 
tire  m  en  t 

With  these  personages,  the  principal  change 
from  town  to  country  consists  in  the  diflerenoa 
between  a  park  and  a  square.  They  bring  to 
one  the  same  tastes,  the  same  amusements,  and 
the  same  inversion  of  hours  which  they  adopted 
in  the  other.  They  lose  the  true  enjoyment  of 
both,  by  contriving  that  neither  town  nor  coun- 
try  shall  preserve  any  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  To  some,  indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance 
is  considered  as  little  more  than  a  commodious 
inn  in  which  to  repose  in  their  incessant  migra. 
tion  from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and 
from  the  chalybeate  to  the  sea ;  without  having 
the  too  valid  plea  of  attending  the  sick,  or  being 
lick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  scenes  from 
which  they  are  hurrying,  with  the  places  to 
which  they  are  resorting,  we  are  inclined  to 
pity  them  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  much  as  on 
the  loss  of  enjoyment     A  stranger  to  oar  man- 
oers  who  had  heard  of  the  self-denial  our  reli. 
gion  enjoins,  when  he  compared  what  they  had 
quitted  with  what  they  are  flying  to,  would  na. 
tarally  compliment  them  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  he  would  conclude  they  had  made  to  doty. 
He  would  admire  the  zeal  which  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  such  pure  for  such  turbid  plea- 
sores :  he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  submit  to  such  animposed  penance. 
When  he  followed  them  from  the  splendid  man- 
■ion  to  the  close  and  incommodious  residence, 
in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes  immures 
the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he  saw  them  re- 
Doance  their  blooming  gardens,  their  stately 
woods,  *  trees  worthy  of  paradise,*  (or  unshaded 
walks  or  artificial  awnings ;  their  bowers  and 
temples  for  the  unsheltered  beach,  open  to  all 
the  rage  of  the  dog  star ;  the  dry,  smooth-shaven 
green,  for  sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of 
Arabia,  or  barning  gravely  which  might  emulate 


queen  Emma's  plooghshares,  would  he  not  et 
claim  in  raptum,  surely  these  heroic  ladies  soK 
mit  to  such  privations,  enooonter  such  hari. 
ships,  make  such  renunciations  from  motives  of 
the  most  sublime  self-denial !  Doabtless  thej 
crowd  to  these  joyless  abodes,  because  they  cooU 
find  at  home  no  dbtress  to  be  relieved,  no  inaob 
cence  to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
no  ignorance  to  be  instructed.  Now,  would  hi 
exultingly  add,  I  have  some  practical  ezperienos 
of  the  sacrifices  of  which  disinterested  piety  k 
capable.  The  good  they  mast  be  doing  here  ii 
indeed  a  noble  recompence  for  the  pleasure  they 
are  criving  up. 

Unimportant  as  this  gradaal  revolotjon  in  oor 
habits  may  be  thought,  there  are  few  thinp 
which  have  more  contributed  to  lower  the  tone 
both  of  society  and  solitude,  than  this  multiplied 
and  ever  multiplying  scenes  of  intermediate  and 
subordinate  dissipation.  When  the  opulent  di. 
vidnd  the  year  between  the  town  and  ooontry 
residence — the  larger  portion  always  assigned 
to  the  latter — being  stationary  in  each,  as  they 
sweets  amid  smoky  I  occupied  a  post  of  more  obvious  responsibiUty, 
fetid  atmosphere ; ;  they  were  more  likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  than 

in  these  parentheses  between  both.  For  these 
places,  to  persons  who  only  seek  them  as  seeoes 
of  diversion  and  not  as  recruits  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  sospensioB 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  ezcmeration  from  cars: 
the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  they  afibrd  con- 
sisting in  their  not  being  home-mqae. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  for  serious  thin^ 
It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to  cure  this  natu- 
ral malady.  It  is  the  great  end  of  dissipated 
pleasures  to  inflame  it.  These  pleasures  forci- 
bly address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  ihui 
not  only  lower  the  taste,  but  nearly  efface  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  things.  They  gradually 
persuade  their  votaries,  that  nothing  but  irhal 
they  receive  through  their  medium  is  real 
Where  the  allusions  of  sense  are  allowed  to  make 
their  full  impression,  the  pleasures  of  rrliffion 
-ippear  merely  visionary  ;  faint  shadows  at  first, 
and  aAerwards  unezistmg  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleasures  to  be 
dangerous,  these  pleasures  revenge  themselves 
in  their  turn  by  representing  religioa  to  be  doll. 
They  are  adopted  under  the  specious  notion  of 
being  a  relief  from  more  severe  emplojmeDts ; 
whereas  others  less  poignant  would  answer  the 
end  better,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  less.  If  tbt 
effect  of  certain  diversions  only  serves  to  rsnder 
our  return  to  sober  duties  more  reluctant,  ind 
the  duties  themselves  insipid,  if  not  irksome— 
if  we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  thoogh 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a  qoestioo 
even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  whether  we  do 
not  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  any  recreatioo 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  that  di^nsting 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  delightful 

But  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  chanee  of  system, 
provided  that  change  is  not  only  intended,  bat 
adopted.  We  would  respectfully  invite  those 
who  have  been  slaves  to  custom,  oourageoosly 
to  break  their  chain.  I^et  them  earnestly  solicit 
the  aid  which  is  from  above  on  their  own  hoosst 
exertions.  Let  them  tear  themselves  from  the 
fascinating  objects  which  have  hitherto  detained 
them  from  making  acquaintance  with  their  owi 
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ear  to.     It  is  but  to  rabmit  heroically  to  a  little 
oloess  at  firat,  which  habit  will  convert  into 
leaiore,  to  encounter  temptation  with  a  reaist- 
nee  which  will  soon  be  rewarded  with  victory, 
'hey  will  be  aenaible  of  one  surpriaing  revola- 
90 ;  from  the  period  when  they  begin  to  inure 
emeelvea  to  their  own  company,  they  will  in- 
naibly  dislike  it  less;  not  so  much  for  the 
odneae  they  will  find  in  themselves,  a^  from 
looverinr  what  a  fond  of  interesting  employ- 
mi,  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  search, 
nr  own  hearts  can  furnish. 
Aa  the  scrutiny  becomes  deeper,  the  improve- 
mt  will  become  greater,  till  they  will  grow 
i  00  much  to  endure  retirement  as  to  rejoice 
it,  not  so  much  to  subsist  without  dissipation 
to  soar  above  it    If  they  are  not  so  much  di- 
led,  they  will  be  less  discomposed.    If  there 
I  ftwer  vanities  to  amuse,  there  will  be  fewer 
orders  to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  longer  that 
a^gle  between  indulgence  and  regret,  between 
ojment  and  repentance,  between  idleness  and 
Mcienoe,  which  distracto  many  amiable,  but 
Kzod  minds,  who  feel  the  right  which  they 
re  not  courage  to  pursue.    There  will  hie 
rer  of  those  inequalities  which  cost  more  pain 
filling  up  than  they  afforded  pleasure  in 
lating.     In  their  habito  there  will  be  regulari. 
without  monotony.    There  will  be  a  uniform 
ioty  in  the  even  tissue  of  life ;  the  web,  though 
t  so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece ; 
t  be  less  glittering  in  patches,  the  design  will 
more  elegant ;  if  the  colours  are  less  glaring, 
sy  will  wear  better  ;  their  soberness  will  se- 
re their  permanence ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy 
ten  new,  they  will  be  fresh  to  the  end. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Dangen  and  advaniage$  of  rttirewiefa. 

If  some  prefer  retirement  as  an  emancipation 
m  troublesome  duties  rather  than  as  a  scene 

improvement,  others  choose  it  as  a  deliver- 
ee  from  restraint,  and  as  the  surest  mode  of 
Inlging  their  inclinations  by  a  life  of  freedom ; 
t  a  fireedom  from  the  dangera  of  the  world,  but 
following  their  own  will.    While  we  continue 

the  active  world,  while  our  idleness  is  ani- 
ited  with  bustle,  decorated  witli  splendor,  and 
rvrailied  with  variety,  we  cheer  our  erroneous 
aree  with  the  promise  of  some  day  escaping 
im  it;  but  when  we  sit  down  in  our  retreat, 
provided  with  the  well  chosen  materials  of 
lieh  true  enjoyment  is  alone  compounded,  or 
Ihout  proposing  to  dedicate  our  retirement  to 
B  obtaining  them,  we  are  almost  in  a  more 
peleas  condition  than  when  we  lived  without 
Section  in  the  world.  We  were  tlien  looking 
rward  to  the  privacy  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
uw  of  mental  profit  We  had  in  prospect  a 
int  which,  if  ever  attained,  would  be  to  us  the 
ginning  of  a  new  life,  a  post  from  which  we 
oold  start  in  a  nobler  race.  But  the  point  is 
lained,  and  the  end  is  neglected.  We  are  set 
WB  in  our  ultimate  position. 
Rut  retirement,  from  which  we  promised  our- 
Ives  so  much,  has  produced  no  change,  except 
Vot  IL 


from  the  idleness  of  tumult  to  that  of  ennui  ir 
one  sex,  and  from  levity  to  apathy  in  the  other. 
The  active  life  which  we  had  promised  to  turn 
into  contemplative  life  is  no  improvement,  if  a 
ga^  frivolity  is  only  transformed  into  a  dull  va< 
cuity.  In  the  world  we  were  not  truly  active  if 
we  did  little  good ;  in  retirement  we  are  not 
contemplative,  if  contemplation  is  not  exercised 
to  the  best  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  re- 
tire  from  great  affairs,  if  our  hearts  sre  stuffed 
with  such  as  ore  insignificant.  There  is  less 
hope  of  a  change  in  the  mind,  because  there  is 
no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances 
with  which  this  projected  moral  alteration  used 
to  be  connected.  Where  tiie  outset  was  fVoth, 
and  the  end  is  feculence,  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence, but  there  is  no  improvement  We  shall 
fipd  in  retirement,  under  new  modifications,  the 
same  passions,  tempers,  and  weaknesses,  which 
we  had  proposed  to  leave  behind  us,  without  the 
same  pretence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
them.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systematic 
trifling,  it  is  not  the  siae  of  the  concern,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that  makes  the 
difference.  The  scandal  of  a  village,  the  in* 
triguea  of  a  little  provincial  town  may  be  enter- 
ed  into  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  pro- 
fit, as  the  more  imposing  follies  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Retirement,  therefore,  tliough  so  favourable  to 
virtue,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Taste,  and, 
of  ooorte,  conversation,  is  liable  to  degenerate. 
Intellect  is  not  kept  in  exercise.  We  are  too 
apt  to  give  to  insignificant  topics  an  undue  im- 
portance ;  to  become  arbitrary  ;  to  impose  our 
opinf^ns  as  laws ;  to  contract,  with  a  narrowness 
of  thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition.  Yet, 
while  we  grow  peremptory  in  our  decisions,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individual  influ- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  one  counsellor  is  soon  counteracted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  if^  from  the  cdlision  of 
opposite  sentimente,  we  do  not  strike  out  truth, 
we  experience,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  contradic- 
tion. If  those  with  whom  we  associate  are  of 
an  inferior  education  and  cast  of  manners,  we 
shell  insensibly  lower  our  standard,  thinking  it 
sufficiently  high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  we  im- 
perceptibly sink  to  their  level  The  author  saw 
very  early  in  life,  an  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  a  person  who  had  figured  in  the  ranks  of  li- 
terature. Ho  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  Dis- 
appointed iu  his  ambitious  views  of  rising  in 
the  church,  a  profession  for  which  he  was  little 
calculated,  he  took  refuge  in  a  country  parson- 
age. Here  he  affected  to  make  his  fate  his 
choice.  On  Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  inferior  part  of  his  andienoe,  without  touch- 
ing the  hearto  of  the  better  informed ;  and,  du- 
ring the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  world*s  ne- 
glect, by  railing  at  it  He  grew  to  dislike  po- 
lished society  for  which  he  had  been  well  quali- 
fied. He  spent  his  mornings  in  writing  elegies 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  odes  on  the  de- 
lighto  of  retirement,  and  his  evenings  in  the 
lowest  sensuality  with  the  most  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate  of  hif  neigh  boura. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  become 
the  sun  of  our  little  system,  since  the  love  of 
]K»pularity  it  not  exo\u«>\v«V'i  a\\A^\v«^  \*\  ^n^sXm^ 
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■itaation*.  In  the  vorld,  indeed,  if  there  be  not 
a  real,  there  roust  at  least  be  a  spurious  merit 
to  procure  it,  whereas,  when  there  are  no  com. 
petitors,  it  is  oasj  to  be  popular ;  to  be  admired 
by  the  uncultivated,  and  flattered  by  the  de. 
pendent,  may  be  the  attainment  of  the  most  mo. 
derately  giflied.  Let  os  not,  therefore,  judge  of 
ourselves  by  acclamations,  which  would  equsUy 
follow  the  worthless,  if  they  filled  the  same  situ- 
ation.  If  we  do  not  remember  to  distin^ish 
between  our  merit  and  our  place,  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  or 
a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  excellence. 
From  being  accustomed  to  flattery,  we  shall  ex- 
act it  as  a  right ;  from  not  being  opposed,  we 
shall  learn  not  to  endure  opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  contracting  supercilious 
habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there  is  also 
that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  on  com- 
paring our  own  habits  with  th<Me  of  persons 
who  live  in  the  world,  and  of  overrating  our  own 
exemption  from  practices,  to  which,  m>m  indo- 
lence, we  have  no  inducement,  and,  from  cir- 
cumstances, no  oppoitunity.  When  we  compare 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  those  of  whom  we 
now  little,  let  us  not  forget  to  compare  also, 
with  others, our  situations  and  temptations.  The 
comparative  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fa- 
vour are  frequently  fallacious, always  dangerooa. 
Many  who  live  in  the  world  have  a  mortined  spi- 
rit,  while  others  may  bring  to  a  cloister  hearts 
overflowing  witli  the  love  of  that  world  from 
which  it  is  easier  to  turn  our  faces  than  to  with- 
draw our  affections. 

Secluded  persons  are  sometimes  less  careful 
to  turn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  time,  which, 
when  put  together,  make  no  inconsiderable  fund. 
Reckoning  that  they  have  an  indefinite  stock 
upon  hand,  they  neglect  to  devote  each  portion  ' 
to  its  definite  purpose.  The  largeness  of  their 
treasure  makes  them  negligent  of  small,  but  in- 
cessant, expenses.  For  instance ;  instead  of 
light  reading  being  used  as  a  relief  from  severer 
studies,  and  better  employments,  it  is  too  fre- 
qucntly  resorted  to  as  the  principal  expedient 
for  getting  over  the  tediousness  of  solitude ; 
people  slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation, 
but  the  business.  The  better  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  relieved,  are  superseded ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once  plea- 
sure  is  converted  into  a  dry  duty,  and  the  duty 
is  become  a  task.  From  this  plenitude  of  lei- 
sure there  is  also  a  danger  of  falling  into  gene- 
ral remissness.  Business  which  may  be  done  . 
at  any  time,  is,  (or  that  very  reason,  not  done  at  \ 
all.  The  belief  that  wo  shall  have  opportunities . 
enough  to  repair  an  omission,  causes  omissions 
to  be  multiplied. 

From  the  dangeri  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  adeorUaget,  ^ 
The  rptired  man  cannot  even  pretend  that  his , 
character  must  of  necessity  be  melted  down  in 
the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the  general  mould. 
He,  at  least,  may  think  for  himself,  may  form 
his  own  plans,  keep  his  own  hours,  and,  with 
little  intcrinission,  pursue  his  own  projects.  He 
to  less  enslaved  to  the  despotism  of  custom,  less 
driven  about  by  the  absurd  fluctuations  of 
/kahion.    Wm  cagageuMoti  and  their  exeoutioci  . 


depend  more  immediately  on  himaelf^  hia  imda 
standing  is  leA  unfettered,  and  he  hu  le«  fn 
tence  for  screening  himself  under  the  necssiil] 
of  falling  in  with  the  popular  habits  when  thq 
militate  against  convenience  and  common  sshi 

Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  man 
fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  nem 
re:.ce,  and  obvious  as  to  their  nooeeaity.  Ai 
they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of  theai 
less  excusable.  In  the  world,  erenta  and  m 
eagements  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapid 
ity  and  pleasure,  that  the  imagination  has  bud 
ly  time  or  incitement  to  exercise  iiselfl  When 
all  ia  interruption  or  occupation,  faocy  has  lilll 
leisure  to  operate.  But  i^  in  retirement,  wfaM 
thia  faculty  finds  full  leisure  both  for  exerda 
and  for  chastisement ;  if  the  undisciplined  mm 
is  left  entirely  to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  m 
hanced,  and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  h 
raging  for  prey,  and,  like  other  marauders,  m 
stead  of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  op  all  Ik 
plunder  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  ia  i 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  fted  upon,  as  a 
indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which  it  ii 
deprived.  The  well-regulated  mind,  in  the  staid 
seaaons  devoted  to  tiM  closet,  ahould  thersAii 
severely  discipline  this  vagrant  faculty.  Thn 
who  do  not  make  a  good  use  of  lAeee  seaaons  ■ 
retirement,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  foid 
use  of  the  rest  The  hour  of  prayer  or  medito- 
tion  is  a  consecration  of  the  l^nira  employed  ii 
the  business,  whether  of  society  or  aolitods.  b 
those  hours  we  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  giae^ 
which,  if  faithfully  improved,  will  shed  its  odtm 
on  every  portion  of  the  day. 

If  general  society  contributes  more  to  smoolk 
the  asperities  of  manner,  to  polish  roughnesH^ 
and  file  off  sharpnesses,  retirement  furnishes  bit 
tcr  means  for  cultivating  that  piety  whieh  ii 
the  only  genuine  softener  of  the  temper.  With* 
out  this  corrective,  even  tlie  mannera  may  gnm 
austere,  and  the  language  harsh.  But  while  tki 
benevolent  affections  are  kept  in  exercise,  aid 
the  kindly  offices  of  humanity  in  operatisi^ 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  the  mind  wil 
become  rough  and  angular  from  the  want  if 
perpetual  collision  with  polished  bodies.  Til 
exercise  of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  oonntiy  ii 
accompanied  with  more  satisfaction,  as  the  geod 
done  is  less  equivocal  In  great  cities,  and  esp» 
cially  in  the  metropolis,  some  charitafato  persoM 
chiefly  content  themselves  with  promoting  pok 
lie  subscriptions,  and  superintending  public  d» 
rities,  for  want  of  knowing  the  actual  degrseof 
individual  diatress  or  the  truth  of  private  repf^ 
sentation.  Here  all  the  advantage  lies  on  thi 
side  of  the  country  resident.  The  charaelcn^ 
as  well  as  wants,  of  the  poor,  are  specified^ 
known,  and  certainly  the  immediste  yicinity  of 
the  opulent  has  tlie  more  natural,  though  Ml 
the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calciilatcd  to  cure  the  great  i^ 
firmity,  I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  disease,  if 
not  being  able  to  be  alone ;  it  ia  adapted  to  fs> 
lievc  the  wretched  necessity  of  perpetually  haog^ 
ing  on  others  for  amusement;  it  delivers  m 
from  the  habit  of  depending,  not  only  for  ear 
solace,  but  almost  for  our  existence  <m  foruii 
aid,  and  extricates  us  from  the  bondage  of  siW 
mitting  to  any  sort  of  society  in  order  to  get  rid 
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lelvea.  It  it  werj  mefli]  MMnetimes  thus 
e  experimenU  on  our  own  minds,  toitrip 
M  of  helps  and  rapports,  to  cut  <^  what- 
eztrinsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  redaoed 
eWes.  We  shoold  thas  learn  to  do  with- 
ions  and  thingfs,eTen  while  we  bare  them, 
I  may  not  ieel  the  priTation  too  strongly 
hej  are  not  to  be  bad.  These  self-demals 
jta  the  true  legitimate  self-Iofe,  as  the 
ying  of  indolgences  is  the  rarest  way  to 
nation. 

le  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and  novel, 
ification,  though  the  change  be  for  the 
and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are  the  first  to 
the  disappointment  which  every  one  else 
'.  We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
n  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
le  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
cal  circumstance.  It  does  not  depend  on 
Ation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart  True 
only  to  be  (bund  in  the  extirpation  of 
opers,  in  the  victonr  over  unruly  appe- 
L  is  (bund  not  merely  in  the  abeence  of 
ion,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.  It 
Tom  the  cultivation  of  that  principle, 
alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  the 
^  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envy, 
m  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.  It 
I  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
f  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
(race  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
rit — With  these  blessings,  which  are 
id  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
llity  in  Cheapaide ;  without  them  we  may 
fe  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 
e  who  are  moro  conversant  with  poetic 
ons  composition;  who  have  fed  their 
with  the  soothing  dreams  of  pastoral 
who  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of  pure 
among  the  guileless  beings  with  woom 
magination  peoples  the  scene  of  rural 
»ect  when  they  retire  into  the  country, 
with  a  new  race  of  mortals,  pore  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  golden  age— spotless 
who  were  not  included  in  the  primeval 
Teatures  who  have  not  only  escaped  the 
ination  of  the  world,  but  the  origmal  in- 
of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow  may  be 
by  contact,  but  which  they  do  not  know 
M-bom,  homebred  disease.  It  is  indeed 
engaging  vision,  to  associate  indivisibly 
16  lovely  scenes  of  nature  the  lovelier 
r  pority :  but,  alas !  *  such  scenes  were 
The  groves  and  lawns  of  the  country 
I  make  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than 
:k  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
rily  pious.  The  enthusiast  of  nature, 
e  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
,  mofft  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  re 
it  that  unsullied  innocence  which  the 
inted  Cowley  looked  for  in  his  retreat  at 
y ;  which,  after  his  woeful  failure  there, 
loned  to  persuade  himself  he  should  find 
rica  ;  which  his  own  Claudian  vainly  be- 
night  be  obtained  by  his  interesting  Old 
'  Verona,  on  escapmg  from  that  city  ; 
sven  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca- 
>m  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 
ipe  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley,  in 
it  longings  for  America,  like  that  of  some 


more  recent  enthusiasta,  miffbt  have  been  kin- 
died  by  the  allorinjf  appellation  of  the  New 
World.  This  seducing  epithet  might  oonvoy  to 
his  Impreesible  mind  the  idea  of  something 
young  and  original,  and  uncontaminate ;  some- 
thing that  might  excite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new 
found,  but  new  created  world,  fresh  and  fair  and 
faultless^Bnt  even  the  disjunction  of  oontl- 
nenta,  which  was  then  believed,  produces  no 
such  distinction  in  the  human  character ;  the 
native  evil  porsoes  the  man 

Fu  as  th*  equatmr  Ihries  to  the  uUnost  p(^. 

All  experience,  all  history,  espocislly  that  histo- 
ry which  is  supremely  the  record  of  truth,  rousoe 
us  from  the  bewitching  dream,  and  subverts  the 
fair  idea.    It  was  in  a  garden,  a  garden  loo, 

*  chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Flan  ter'  that  the  first 
sin,  the  prolific  seed  of  all  subsequent  (fences, 
was  committed.  It  was  in  a  retirement  'more 
profound  than  any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was 
in  a  world  of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inha- 
bitants, and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the 
first  dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made ; 
that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dearest 
connexion,  was  perpetrated.  And  though  the 
treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  divine  coao- 
sels,  overruled  to  repair  the  defection  of  £den, 
yet  to  show  how  little  local  circumstances  infla- 
enoe  action,  and  govern  principle,  a  garden  was 
the  scene  where  Uiat  treason  was  accomplished. 

God  would  not  have  provided  so  iU  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  constita- 
tion  of  their  nature,  oonid  not  have  subsisted  bat 
in  communities  if  seclusion  had  been  necessary 
to  salvation.  That  it  is  the  most  favourable 
soene  for  the  production  of  virtue  and  the  pro- 
motion of  piet^  we  have  fully  admitted.  In  the 
world  temptations  meet  us  at  every  corner.  In 
retirement^  it  b  we  who  make  the  advances.  He 
who  had  tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  privalA 
life,  who  had  been  a  shephercl  and  a  king,  and 
who  knew  the  dan^rs  of  both  conditions,  hai 
given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the  cottage  or 
the  throne.     He  gives  a  general  exhortation  to 

*  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still;* 
an  injunction  equally  applicable  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  crook  ;  and,  in  his  own  case,  he  saya, 

*  I  have  poured  out  my  heart  by  myself;*  but 
neither  is  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited 
to  the  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pioos 
practices  equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastoral  scenes  and 
rural  images  with  a  fondness  of  which  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  his  allusion  to  courts  and 
cities. 

But  whetlier  we  are  in  public  or  retired  life, 
our  inattention  to  the  reason  why  we  were  sent 
into  our  present  state,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the 
miseries  we  endure  in  it  In  the  world,  as  we 
before  obeerved,  we  are  more  governed  by  our 
senses ;  in  solitude,  by  our  imagination.  Both 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us.  The  latter  tells 
us  we  were  not  sent  into  this  state  to  suffer, 
but  to  enjoy ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  imsgination  had  not  taught  us 
to  expect  To  think  of  exempting  ourselfM 
from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  prepar- 
ing for  It,  it  tbtt  eommon  vnoc  ott  >^EuMt  ^\«i 
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orerlook  or  mistake  the  end  of  their  beingr.  In 
tho  hope  of  this  exemption,  we  fly  to  ona  re- 
source af\er  another,  thinking,  that  the  ease 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  os,  is  not  attained 
only  becaurte  we  hare  not  sought  it  in  the  right 
way ;  that  all  expedients  have  not  yet  been 
tried  ;  that  all  resources  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Thus  we  take  fresh  comfort  from  the  persuasion, 
that  if  we  have  missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  be< 
cause  happiness  is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal 
man,  nor  the  prohibited  condition  of  his  being, 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit,  and 
shsll  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are  next 
about  to  adopt. 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  our  infelicity 
almost  as  much  as  bad  dispositions.  It  is  by 
these  false  estimates  of  life,  that  life  is  made 
nnhappy.  It  is  from  expecting  from  any  state 
more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so  little  is  en- 
joyed in  any.  Ho  who  is  discontented  in  retire- 
ment had  perhaps  prcTiously  amused  his  vacant 
hours  in  collecting  all  the  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness ;  hut  had  generally  caught  and  fixed  her 
most  alluring  image  in  that  projected  retirement 
for  which  his  worldly  indulgences  were  every 
day  more  disqualifying  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  disgust 
at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  happi- 
ness  which  is  attainable  in  it  This  attainment 
is  a  simple  process  :  to  contract  our  desires,  that 
ihey  may  be  always  fewer  than  our  wants;  not 
to  expect  from  this  life  more  than  God  meant  we 
should  find  in  it;  neither  to  be  governed  by  sense 
or  fancy,  but  by  the  unerring  word  and  will  oC 
God  ;  to  think  constantly  that  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  will  always  be  more  in  hope  than  in 
possession  ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and 
bitter  sufferings  arc  incident  to  our  frame  and 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  tho  worst  are  those 
which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  passions 
on  himself;  that  we  are  only  truly  and  irreme- 
diably unhappy  when  we  fasten  our  desires  on 
objects  unsuitable  or  unattainable— objects  nei- 
ther commensurate  to  our  higher  nature,  nor 
adapted  to  our  future  hope. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

An  inquiry  why  iome  good  iort  of  people  are  not 

better. 

There  is  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable  per- 
s<ms  whom  it  would  be  diflicult  not  to  lovr,  and 
unjust  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom,  thougli  can- 
dour obliges  us  to  entortiin  a  favourable  hope, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  their  irenoral 
conduct  is  rather  blameless  than  excellont; 
their  practice  rather  unoffending  than  exem- 
plary ;  that  their  character  rather  exhibits  a  cipa- 
city  for  higher  attainments,  than  any  demonstra- 
tion that  such  attainments  are  actuallv  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  sobriety 
of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  wn  should  be 
naturally  Ic  I  to  exp«.^ct  would  make  a  great  pro. 
ficiuiicy  in  religion.  Tney  are  Heldom  hurried 
into  irregularities:  discretion  is  their  cardinal 
virtue ;  they  are  frequently  quoted  as  patterns 
ofdveonim ;  tho  fingor  of  reproach  can  seldom 


be  pointed  at  their  conduct;  that  of  ridierii, 
never. — ^They  are  not  seldom  kind  And  bunut, 
feeling  and  charitable ;  they  fill  many  relaim 
duties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  iht 
blush,  not  a  few,  from  whoae  higher  pmffSBM 
better  things  might  have  been  ezpeetad. 

*  You  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,*  ■•. 
thinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim.  Whit 
more  does  society  demand  7  What  more  worid 
the  most  correct  man  require  in  hie  no  or  hii 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  daughter  7 

We  are  indeed  moxt  ready  to  allow,  that  6«, 
comparatively,  go  so  far ;  we  grant  that  thi 
world  would  be  a  much  less  disorderly  and  m- 
atioos  scene  than  it  is,  if  tiie  greater  nontar 
reached  these  heights  which  we  yet  presomeli 
consider  as  inadequate  to  the  requisitions  oifki 
Gospel,  as  insufficient  to  answer  the  claims  if 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  melas' 
choly  consideration,  if  this  moat  cnooarafai| 
circumstance,  of  their  being  not  far  from  tht 
kingdom  of  God,  should  ever — which  Heani 
avert  i — prove  a  possible  reasoo  for  their  Ht 
entering  into  it ;  if  their  being  almoet  Cbr» 
tians,  should  be  tho  very  preventing  cause  af 
their  becoming  altogether  such  7 

Their  education  has  been  governed  rather  If 
proprieties  than  principles.  They  have  Isand 
to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  tbin^  in  the  wayaf 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  but  highly  to  repi»> 
bate  the  extremes  to  which  disorderly  peafb 
carry  it  They  censure  a  thing  not  ao  maek 
for  beinv  wrong  in  itself,  as  fi)r  being  immcidi 
rate  in  tho  degree. — They  condemn  all  the  i» 
proper  practices  against  which  the  world  ssli 
its  face,  but  'have  not  very  distinct  ideas  of  tbt 
right  and  the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  lok 
rates. — Religion,  which  has  made  a  partoftbMr 
early  instruction,  took  its  torn  with  the  mod 
accomplishments,  though  subordinately  vill 
respect  to  the  earnestness  with  which  it  «« 
inculcated,  and  with  about  the  same  pioportiM 
of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  as  minutes  bears  li 
hours.  It  was  taught  as  a  needful  thing,  bit 
not  as  the  one  thing  needful  Religion,  howenr, 
continues  to  maintain  its  sppropriate  place  ii 
their  reading,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  lo  ki 
adopted  into  their  practice,  bearing  nearly  ito 
same  proportion  to  other  objects  as  it  did  mhtk 
they  were  initiated  into  its  elementa.  Thif 
were  bred  in  its  forms,  and  in  its  fbrms  thtf 
persist  to  live,  if  the  term  /tee  can  be  prope^ 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  destitute  <^  tki 
characters  and  properties  of  life.  They  live,il 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lives  ii 
the  wintcr^s  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kill  ili 
but  benumbs  its  powers,  and  suspends  its  vitiF 
lily. 

They  make  a  conscience  of  readid|g  the  Seri^ 
turoH,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too  moth 
in  their  own  favour,  intead  of  judging  of  tki 
duties  they  inculcate  by  such  properties  uA 
results  as  they  promise  tn  produce.  In  makiig 
it  their  study,  they  neglect  to  make  it  tbsir 
standard. 

Tliey  deceive  themselves  on  many  points  by 
taking  their  measures  from  rulee  that  are  o^ 
leifitimate.  One  makes  his  own  taste  and  i^ 
clination  his  measure  of  practice,  another  tki 
example  of  an   accredited   fiiend:  almost  il 
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pltad  the  dread  of  tingularity,  the  vanitj  of 
oppoeing  yoar  judgment  to  that  of  the  world, 
■ad  the  abrardily  of  setting  up  a  standard  which 
jea  know  to  be  unattainable.  If  you  censure  the 
though tlessness  of  the  dissipated,  they  censure 
it  loo ;  lamenting  that  there  should  ever  be  an 
abase  of  things  so  innocent  and  lawful  If  you 
rsprescnt  the  beauty  of  piet^,  they  approve  of 
nwry  kind  of  excellence  in  the  abstract,  but 
when  you  appeal  to  particular  instances,  refer 
thorn  to  actusl  exemplifications,  they  intimate, 
that,  in  respect  to  whatever  exceeds  their  own 
naasure,  it  carries  in  it  somewhat  of  assumption 
■ad  pretence ;  or  else  they  insinuate,  that  how. 
fvtr  proper  tlie  thiopr  may  be  in  the  person  al- 
laded  to,  their  situation  admits  of  an  exemption ; 
that  what  nlay  be  justifiable  in  others  differently 
silaated,  would  be  objectionable  under  their  cir- 
ematancea. — ^Thus  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
ffinsy  web  of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error 
bseomes  destructive  before  it  is  discerned. 

Excess  of  every  kind  is  what  they  carefully 
noid ;  and  excess  in  religion  as  much  as  in  any 
oiker  thing.  Under  this  head  they  expunge 
ml  from  Uieir  catalogue  of  virtues.  The  estab. 
Kihment  of  a  correct  character  is  their  first  ob. 
jset,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  the  in. 
itraments  by  which  they  establish  it  This 
kaqis  their  views  low;  though  it  costs  as 
aoah  pains  and  precaution  to  keep  up  a  high 
npotation  on  worldly  grounds  as  it  would  to 
Olhivate  the  principle  itself  whose  results  would, 
in  some  respects,  be  nearly  the  same  as  what 
'hey  are  labouring  to  attain.  To  be  the  thing 
*Mld  be  a  shorter  cut  to  comfort,  than  by  inces. 
iant  study  and  effort  to  keep  up  its  appearance. 

Propriety  and  order,  virtues  in  themselves, 
bCBin  for  them  the  reputation  of  still  higher 
irtoes ;  all  that  appeartf  is  so  amiable,  that  the 
Mrld  readily  gives  them  credit  for  qualities 
rhieh  are  sup|»sed  to  lie  behind,  and  are  only 
ravented  b^  diffidence  from  appearing.  They 
aiTj  on  with  each  other  an  intercourse  of  re- 
iprocal,  but  measured  flattery ;  this  serves  to 
romote  kindness  to  each  other,  and  esteem 
JT  themselves.  Self-complacency  is  rather 
•pi  out  of  sight  by  the  delicacy  of  good  breed- 
si^,  than  subdued  by  religious  conviction.  They 
r«  rather  governed  by  certain  of  the  more  sober 
Dorldlv  maxims,  than  by  the  strictness  of 
ilviatian  discipline.  Though  they  fear  sin, 
■d  avoid  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  suspected  they  most 
■mfully  avoid  those  faults  which  are  most  dis 
Bputable,  and  that  its  impropriety  has  its  full 
mn  in  their  abhorrence,  with  its  turpitude. 

Am  to  religion,  they  rather  respect,  than  love 
L  They  seem  tu  intimate,  that  there  is  some. 
hiag  of  irreverence  in  any  familiarity  with  the 
mbioct,  and  place  it  at  an  awful  distance,  as  a 
kSmg  whose  mysterious  grandeur  would  be  di- 
■iaisbed  by  a  too  near  approach.  Another 
mmm  why  they  consider  religion  rather  as  an 
ilfjaet  of  veneration  than  affection,  is  because 
my  erroneously  conceive  it  to  be  an  enemy  to 
innocent  pleasure. 

If  they  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians,  it  is 
sot  because  they  are  good  Jews,  for  they  do  not 
'talk  of  the  words*  which  were  commanded 
iader  that  dispensation,  when  they  iit  in  their 
Wse,  and  ioAsk  they  tsett  by  the  loay,  and  whsn 


they  lie  dowtt^  and  when  they  rise  up.  Religion 
engages  their  regard  somewhat  in  the  way  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  engage  it,  as  some 
thing  sacred,  from  being  ostabtiahed  by  custon. 
and  precedent;  as  a  valuable  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  good ;  but  it  does  not 
interest  their  feelings ;  they  do  not  consider  it 
so  much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 
general  protection.  Of  its  establishment  by 
authority  they  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
business  with  their  own  hearts,  of  its  influence  in 
maintaining  general  order,  than  of  itsefficscy  in 
promoting  in  themselves  peace  and  joy.  In  short, 
they  carve  out  an  ima?e  of  religion  not  altogether 
unorthodox,  but  which,  like  the  uninformeid  sta. 
tue  of  the  enamoured  artist,  though  a  beautiful 
figure,  is  without  life,  or  power,  or  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
they  are  a  little  inclined  to  think,  that  too  con. 
siderable  a  portion  of  their  time  and  talents  are 
left  at  their  own  disposal.  Large  intervals  of 
leisure  are  rather  assumed  to  be  a  necesssry  re- 
pose  and  refreshment  from  right  employments 
and  benevolent  actions,  and  as  purchased  by 
their  performance,  than  as  having  any  specific 
application  of  their  own.  In  short  things  which 
they  call  indifferent,  make  up  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  scheme  of  life,  and  m  their  distribution 
of  time. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to  be 
very  seveie  in  their  censures  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  reputation,  while  they  are  rather  too 
charitable  to  those  who  only  deserve  to  lose  it 
This  excessive  valuation  of  externals  isnot  like- 
ly to  be  accompanied  with  great  candour  in 
judging  the  discredited  and  the  unfortunate. 
Errors  which  we  ourselves  have  had  no  tompta. 
tion  to  commit,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to 
think  out  of  the  reach  of  pardon :  and,  while  we 
justly  commend  innocence,  we'  give  too  little 
credit  to  repentance. 

The  misfortune  is,  thev  do  not  so  much  as 
suspect  that  there  is  any  higher  state  of  being, 
any  degree  of  spiritual  life,  beyond  what  they 
have  attained.    They  consider  religion  rather 
as  a  scheme  of  rules,  than  emotive  principle,  as 
a  stationary  point,   than  a  perpetual  progress. 
They  consider  its  observances  rather  as  an  end, 
than  a  means.    It  is  not  so  much  natural  pre- 
sumption  which  roots  them  where  they  are,  for, 
in  ordinary  cases,  they  are   perhaps  diffident 
and  modest ;  it  is  not  always  conceit  which  pre. 
vents  their  minds  from  shooting  upwards :  it  Is 
the  low  notion  they  entertain  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  the  inadequateness  of  their 
views  with  its  requirements;  it  is  their  unac. 
quaintedncss  with   the  spirit  of  that   religion 
which  they  profess  honestly,  but  understand  in- 
distinctly.   This  ignorance  makes  them  rest 
satisfied  with  a  state  which  did  not  satisfy  the 
great  apostle.     While    they  think    they   have 
made  a  progress  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  be> 
licving  they  have  *  already  attained,*  his  vast  at 
lainments  served  only  to  prevent  his  looking 
back  on  them,  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to 
press  forward  towards  the  mark.     Some  good 
sort  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  act  as  if  they 
were  afraid*  of  being  different  from  what  they 
arc,  or  of  being  surprised  into  becoming  bett^ 
than  they  intended. 
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Among  the  many  caiiMi  which  concur  to 
kocp  them  at  a  sort  of  determined  distance  from 
•erious  piety,  a  not  uncommon  one  is,  their 
happening  to  hear  of  the  injudieious  exhibition 
of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its  high  but  ec- 
centric professors  :  these  they  affect  to  believe, 
arc  fair  specimens  of  the  so  much  vaunted  re- 
ligious  world.  Instend  of  inquiring  what  is  the 
true  scriptural  view  of  Christianity,  that  they 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it,  they  are  far 
more  anxiously  concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  persons  who  falsely  prjfciv  to  be 
Its  best  r«oresentativeff.  They  conclude,  and,  in 
■ome  instance?,  but  too  justly,  that  the  profes. 
aion  of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  but  tlirir  connections :  that  thf>y  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  embrac 
ed  a  clouri  ;or  a  goddess,  and  an  opinion  instead 
of  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  they  observe  that  they 
are  unjust  in  their  enmities  to  other  clncseF,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  their  attachment 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder  if^  with  their  par. 
tial  view  of  the  subject,  they  should  be  deterred, 
when  they  see  these  persona  act  as  much  below 
their  system,  as  they  thcmselvos  not  seldom  live 
atwve  their  own. 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  oo  other  occasions. 
If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent  but  bluster, 
log  lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  but  presumptuous 
physician,  instead  of  calumniating  the  two  learn, 
ed  faculties,  instead  of  resolving  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  either,  they  avoid  the  offending  indi. 
viduols,  and  look  out  for  sounder  practitioners. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
til  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religion  should 
not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhibit  an  even 
and  consistent  practice,  but  ahould  studiously 
avoid  in  their  conversation  all  offensive  phrases, 
and  repulsive  expressions ;  why  they  should  not 
be  perpetually  intimating,  as  if  preaching  the 
Oo»pel  was  a  party- business,  and  a  business  en. 
tirefv  confined  to  their  own  party. 

Worldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  cannot 
■ometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class  of  re. 
ligionists,  loss  forbearance  in  their  temper.  ^*^»» 
patience,  leas  moderation  and  kindness.  iMan 
they  themselves  evince;  they  also  remark  in 
aome  of  them,  though  it  is  doubtless  done  with 
a  view  not  to  subtract  from  their  charities,  less 
^nerosity  and  largeness  of  heart  than  they  see 
m  many  of  Uieir  own  class;  a  petty  strictness 
in  their  dealings,  not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
liberality,  I  had  almost  said,  with  the  honesty, 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  they  are  kept  on 
their  guard  in  the  unneceasary  J.xad  of  being 
righteous  overmuch,  by  the  very  peculiarities 
which,  in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indications,  how. 
ever,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive 
marks  of  tlie  whole  tribe,  make  them  stand  alriof 
from  Christians  of  the  sounder  class,  in  whom 
they  might  have  seen,  on  a  nearer  approach,  a 
fair  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Another  preventing  cau«e  of  i'nprovement  is, 
their  associating  ftmiltarly  with  persons  of  less 
worth  than  themselves.  Thi^  is  injurious  in 
two  ways ; — These  sober  fi)ll')wers  of  pleasure 
aaction  its  tboughtleaa  devotee  by  the  influence 


of  their  respectable  charaeCer,  mnd  five  weight 
to  thoee  who  would  otherwiee  bmve  imhm,  wbUi, 
at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but  feel  tbeirovi 
decided  superiority  to  thoee  with  whoa  thsir 
complaifanco  unites  them;  end  when  Ihej 
compare  tbemaelvet  with  chareetere  ao  defec 
tive,  they  are  in  danger  of  resting  still  mora 
satisfied  with  their  own  moderate,  though  high- 
er, standard.  But,  to  be  conscious  of  being  bet 
ter  than  those  who  are  bed,  is  no  Tery  solid 
ground  either  of  comfort  or  credit 

There  is  another  cc-operating  cense  whick 
keeps  down  the  growth  of  pietj.  Thej  areeoe> 
vcrsant  with  various  claases  of  writers  on  diC 
ferent  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed  go  Arther  is 
their  disregard  of  religion  than  to  let  it  aloes; 
if  they  avowedly  attacked   it,  the  persons  is 
question  would  take  the  alarm,  and  avoid  Iks 
perusal  of  works  obviously  pregnant  with  erl 
TheM  writers  do  not  always  oppose  it,  botthsy 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  virtually  siy, 
we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  therabe 
any  Christianity.     We  are  far  from  meaniag 
that  religion  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  witi 
propriety,  be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  a  tMtf 
distinct  nature.  Yet,  if  ita  subtle  and  pervadiag 
principle  were  mixed  up  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  mind  of  the  author,  tho  penetratiag 
spirit  would  occasionally  break  through,  not  ia 
matter,  but  in  essence.     Where  this  filing  si- 
ints  in  the  heart,  a  ray  of  light  will  aometiniei 
fall  unconsciously  on  subjects  whieh  have  oo 
immediate  connexion  with  it.     In  a  cloudy  day, 
though  you  do  not  see  the  body  of  the  aun,  yoa 
know,  from  the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  ia  iti 
proper  station. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take  other 
ground;  they  set  out  with  other  views;  their 
ethics  have  anot*ter  cast.  7*here  is  a  pretlj 
Rtrong  implicaiiori,  especially  in  compositioM 
of  some  of  our  modish  itinerants,  how  good  nca 
may  be  independent  of  religion.  In  writers  of 
a  sounder  cast,  though  also  with  these  amoM' 
mcnt  bo  the  profe^v^ed  object,  with  wbalsfcf 
flowers  they  slrew  the  path,  they  entiee  yea  is. 
to  no  morasses  ;  you  always  feel  there  is  a  bet 
torn.  You  go  on  aa  much  entertained  as  ifyoi 
were  misled.  The  pleaaore  of  an  nneorreplej 
mind  ia  not  diminished  by  feeling  himself  sd^ 
nor  ie  it  interrupted  whiw  he  is  gratifying  bii 
fancy,  by  being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  Irapii 
laid  for  hie  principlee. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances :— Ch- 
rendon*s  and  BomeOa  histories  of  their  owe 
times  no  more  profess  to  he  religious  work% 
than  the  histories  of  Home  or  SmoReL  Tlwy 
were  written  by  men  of  different  political  par. 
ties,  of  difTercnt  professional  engagementsi  Ycf, 
thougrh  treating  on  subjects  which  natsrally 
excluded  any  formal  deacanta  on  religion,  there 
is  a  predominating  tendency  which  discloses  the 
principles  of  both ;  which  affbrds  a  pledge  of 
their  general  principles ;  which  makes  the  read* 
er  feel  himself  safe,  because  it  assures  hifli  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  hiatorian. 

A|rain  ;-— In  travelling  to  the  Hebridss  with 
John<«on,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  find,  thai  «e 
cin  be  delighted  without  being  In  danger.  The 
totirist,  without  stepping  out  of  hie  way  to  ImbI 
for  moral  remark,  or  religions  snggeetiqo,  mm 
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he  it  a  Chrittian  moralist ;  ihou^h 
aer6  amuaemeiit,  we  find  our  roinda 
h  aome  juat  aentiment,  fortified  with 
principle. 

e  modish  aehool,  the  traveller  pre- 
leYoIent  man,  the  DOTelist  his  per. 
)r,  the  moralist  his  philoeopher,  the 
'o,  with  principles,  if  not  always 
n  opposition  to,  yet  thoroughly  un- 
ith,  the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  ra* 
t  counter.workinf  of  its  necessity 
t  attack  on  ita  tratli ,  for  this  strong 
10 w  less  resorted  to,  as  more  repuf. 
sQccessful.  Neglect  answers  the 
than  opposition.  The  longer  any 
t  oat  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its 
smes,  till  from  feeling  it  not  ne> 
proceed  to  think  it  not  real  The 
*it  principle  grow  faint  in  the  mind, 
taally  hid  by  interposing  objects, 
one  is,  these  works  make  up  the 
if  the  study  of  many  readers,  who 
inch  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stricter 
i  loee  the  perception  that  they  have 
le  remembrance  that,  perhaps,  they 


CHAP.  XVII. 

why  aome  good  §ort  of  people  are 
not  better^  continued. 

one  prominent  cause  which  assists 
I  the  persons  considered  in  the  pre- 
er  from  making  any  material  pro. 
i  it  is  the  very  cause,  which,  if  it 
flrhtly  directed,  would  probably,  in 
Eave  led  to  a  contrary  end — their 
gious  reading  ;  it  is,  confining  their 
exclusivelv  and  systematically  to 
idard  of  divinity,  which  has  cramp, 
th  of  many  well-disposed  persons, 
ig  of  the  last  century  first  present. 
US  lax  theology  ;  which,  though  it 
advocates  and  followers,  they  are, 
ly  declining  in  numbers  and  in  ere. 
izcess  to  which  this  deteriorated 
has  been  carried  in  a  recent  aca. 
ibition  of  *  Chrittian  Liberty t*  and 
a  late  series  of  theological  *  Hintt^ 
>r  of  the  law,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ood  effect  When  an  evil  has  touch. 
te  point,  may  we  not  presume,  that 
may  make  a  gradual  retrocession 
tciple  ?  In  these,  and  similar  wri. 
>at  sees  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
re  smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrip, 
ade  it ;  so  smooth  as  to  invite  many 
none ;  so  easy  that  not  only,  as  in 
those  who  run  may  read,  but  those 
ty  conquer. 

itill  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
'  too  acc(>ptable,  Ih,  that  it  teaches 
:y  in  our  own  goodness,  that  good, 
iiisition  of  which  is  rendered  easy, 
la  in  so  readily  with  our  natural 
The  troth  is,  we  require  1i:h8  to  be 


excited  to  the  practice  of  some  insulated  virtaes 
which  these  authora  do  not  neglect  to  recoro. 
mend,  than  to  the  abasing  of  that  pride  which 
they  rather  foster  than  correct  When  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we 
secretly  exult  in  our  participation  of  that  digni. 
ty ;  we  take  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  thai 
stock  of  excellence  laviahly  attributed  to  our 
species,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  and  /,  io9t 
am  a  man !  These  wnters  make  their  way  to 
the  affections  by  a  plausibility  of  manner  which 
veils  the  shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  But 
the  great  engine  of  success,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  prudent  accommodation  of  the 
reaaoning  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flattering  the  very  evila,  the  ex. 
istence  of  which  they  yet  deny.  The  reader 
welcomes  the  doctrines  which  put  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the 
prophesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased  in 
proportion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That  which 
djea  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil — evil  which 
cannot  be  cured  without  being  disturbed — that 
which  does  not  irritate  the  patient,  by  laying 
open  the  peccant  part,  will  be  naturally  acoept 
able. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to  ad 
dress  their  readera  as  if  they  were  already  reli 
gious;  as  requiring,  indeed,  to  be  reminded, 
but  not  as  requiring  to  be  alarmed  ;  as  expect- 
ing commendation  for  what  they  are,  rather 
than  admonition  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  take  for  granted,  what  in  some  cases  re- 
quires proof,  tliat  all  are  Christians,  not  in  pro- 
fession,  but  in  reality ;  and  the  same  uniform 
class  of  instructions,  or  rather  of  gratuitous  po. 
silions,  is  directed  to  the  whole  mass,  without 
any  individual  acarchinga  of  the  heart,  without 
any  distinct  address,  any  discriminating  appli- 
cation to  that  variety  of  classes  of  which  society 
is  compounded.    To  the  profligate,  liver  or  the 
more  decent  sensaaliat ;  to  the  sceptical  moral- 
ist, or  the  careless  believer ;  to  all,  perhaps,  if 
we  might  except  that  most  hatred  heretic,  t!be 
fanatical  over.boliever,  is  the  one  soothing  pa- 
negyric, or  theone  frigid  admonition,  addressed. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  re. 
commended,  but  as  Seneca  and  Antoninus  had 
recommended  it  before,  so  they  had  done  it  bet. 
ter,  less  vaguely,  and  more  pointedly.    Many 
of  the  virtuea,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  read, 
ers  are  taught  that  aalvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues ; 
this,  while  it  sets  Iheir  apprehensions  at  rest, 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in  their 
actual  character,  instead  of  kindling  an  ardent 
desire  after  higher  attainments. — Vices,  from 
which  they  must  be  conscious  they  are  exempt, 
and  which  they  have  aa  little  excitement  as  oc- 
casion  to  practice,  are  properly  censured :  but 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  if  in. 
sisted  on  and  pointedly  laid  open,  would  set 
them  upon  examining  their  own,  are  passed 
over,  or  lightly  treated,  or  sof\ened  down  into 
natural  weakness,  pardonable  imperfection,  or 
accidental  infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  csnsider- 
ed  as  the  perennial  fountain  of  allactua.  offence 
and  error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  Uie  motives,  whicli  dilates  tht 
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doctrioes,  eoflens  the  precepts,  lowers  the  sane- 
lions,  and  mutilates  the  scheme  of  Christianity  ; 
which  mergtB  it  in  undefined  generalities,  which 
makes  it  consist  in  a  system  of  morals  which 
mignt  oe  interwoven  into  almost  any  religion — 
Cor  there  are  few  systems  of  religion  which  pro- 
fess to  teach  immorality  ;  a  theology  which  nci- 
ther  makes  Jesus  Christ  the  foundation,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  re- 
novation a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic ;  which  insists  on  a 
good  heart,  but  demands  not  a  renewed  heart ; 
which  inserts  virtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
nature,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
nature ; — such  a  theology  is  not  tliat  which  the 
costly  apparatus  of  Christianity  was  designed  to 
present  to  us.  If  it  teaches  that  we  have  vir- 
tues to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be  cured,  it 
insinuates  that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our 
own  strength,  and  the  other  cured  without  di- 
vine assbtancc.  Our  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are 
to  be  surmounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  virtues 
to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  our  comfort  and 
the  advancement  of  our  credit;  for  the  satisfac- 
tion  they  afford,  and  the  reputation  they  procure 
us.  The  good  man  of  these  writers,  like  the 
good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  so  full  of  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  fault- 
less that  humility  would  be  affectation.  Like 
them  they  seem  almost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalt- 
ing the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  frequently  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  in 
reading  tiicm  they  do  not  perceive  their  dis- 
■iPrcemcnt  with  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude. 
There,  all  the  doctrines  overlooked  by  them,  are 
pressed  in  every  page ;  but  whether  they  read 
without  remaiking  the  difference,  or  whether, 
though  in  the  use  (as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer, 
they  neglect  to  implore  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  trutlis  they 
contained  to  their  hearts ;  thev  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in  ti:e 
doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts  it  en- 
forces. How  many  read  the  account  of  the  fall 
of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  which  they 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet  without  feeling 
any  more  individual  concern  in  it,  than  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  any 
corresponding  contamination  in  their  own  hearts. 
When  told  of  the  self-denying  doctrines  which 
Christianity  includes,  they  triurnpiiantly  pro. 
duce  passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  St 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which  com- 
pletely contrsdict  such  gloomy  assertions,  thai 
the  ways  of  ufitdom  are  ways  of  jiieasantnettt 
and  all  her  patht  are  peace  ;  that  ChrUt*8  com- 
mmndi  are  not  grievoui ;  that  his  yoke  is  easy^ 
with  a  multitude  of  the  same  animating  strain. 
But  they  produce  them,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  indeed  most  delightful  truths,  as  be- 
cauKe  they  are  supposed  to  annul  such  less  en- 
gaging texts  as  are  descriptive  oCthe  strait  ehte^ 
and  the  narrow  way,  and  the  few  who  enter  them  ; 
of  the  difHcuUy  with  whicit  tho  rich,  that  is, 
those  who  trust  in  richeK,  nhall  attain  to  heaven  ; 
that  taking  up  the  cross  is  an  indiiipcnsable  qua- 
UScattnn  for  the  followers  "»*  'lin  who  fiiffrtred 


on  it,  with  an  endleM  moltitc  de  of  timikr  pu 
sages. 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  b  not  the  sfigbtoi 
disagreement  between  these  two  cIbmcs  oftezti 
The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  end  comfort,  ex 
pressed  m  the  former,  repreeent  what  reli^ 
is  in  herself^  describe  her  native  ezcellcnoe,  ha 
genuine  beauty,  her  original  perfection.  Where 
as  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  eeoond  cktt 
arise  necessarily  from  the  depravity  of  tiic  vill, 
that  alienation  from  God  and  i^oodness,  whidi 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  itself  delifht. 
ful.  To  him  who  knows,  because  be  feeK  that 
natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to  the  rvqaisi- 
tions  of  a  religion  calculated  to  prodaoe  theic 
happy  effects,  there  is  a  perfect  congroitj  be 
tween  the  passions  thus  set  in  oppositina 
Though  both  are  true,  each  is  consinent  vith 
the  other ;  but  their  truth  and  consistency  strike 
not  those  who  reject  or  adopt  what  Iwst  soiti 
their  creed  or  their  convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  thej  most  give  a  no- 
minal assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  assistanee, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine  of  that  Scrip- 
ture which  they  believe ;  but  they  assent  to  it 
with  implicitness,  rather  than  conviction,  and 
if  they  do  allow  the  intervention  of  the  &I7 
Spirit,  they  attach  an  undue  valoe  to  buoiaB 
agency.  If  they  say,  they  are  far  from  cxclodini 
heavenly  aid,  their  assent  somewhat  resemUei 
that  of  the  Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  tfaa 
Fiflh,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex- 
clusively the  victory  to  Gc^,  coolly  replied,  mis- 
deed he  did  us  great  good.* 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  qoestioo 
are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  reverenee  for 
the  Scriptures  a  ground  for  disaUowing  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit :  as  if  there  were  not  \bt 
most  perfect  agreement  between  an  appeal  to 
the  one  and  a  belief  in  the  other.  Tlie  Spirit 
of  God  leads  us  to  no  new  instractor,  bat  oclj 
points  us  to  his  word,  teaching  us  to  discern  ii 
more  clearly  and  to  receive  it  more  aflfectiooatc 
Iv.  That  would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  ar 
illumination,  which  would  direct  ns  to  derive 
our  instruction  from  any  other  fbontain  than  tbc 
oracles  of  truth. 

These  persons  are  striking  instances  how 
dexterously  we  contrive  to  turn  the  scale  in  o« 
own  favour,  by  balancing  some  lesser  fault  to 
which  wo  are  not  inclined,  s gainst  some  stnmrlj 
besetting  wrong  propensity.  Wc  seldom  softeo 
down  any  precept  that  is  not  pointed  at  our  par- 
ticular temptation.  All  the  other  lawswealU)* 
to  be  not  only  good  and  holy,  but  just,  for  tbej 
only  afl^ect  other  people.  The  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  had  no  objection  to  those  commandmeDbi 
which  were  suggested  to  him  as  the  role  of  dotj; 
for  he  was  chaste  and  honest,  neither  a  diaobs- 
dient  son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted  to 
idolatry  nor  profaneness ;  but  the  command  u 
dispossess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  charitable 
purposes  cut  deep,  for  he  was  not  only  rich  sat 
avaricious.  It  is  thus  we  prevaricate  with  dot/- 
We  would  warp  the  precept  to  our  pasrions,  io- 
stead  of  bending  our  inclinations  lo  the  dotr 
We  lanient  the  harshness  of  the  command,  wbes 
we  should  be  lamenting  the  perrersitv  of  tb( 
wiU. 
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A  ow  standard  of  religion  flatters  our  vanity, 
B  easily  acted  ap  to,  does  Dot  wound  our  self- 
love,  is  practicable  without  sacrifices,  and  re- 
spectable without  self-denial.  It  allows  the  im- 
plantation  of  virtues  without  irradicating  vices ; 
reconi  mends  right  actions  without  expelling 
wrong  principles,  and  rrafls  fair  appearances 
upon  unresisted  corruptions. 

This  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still  more 
acceptable,  from  being  sprinkled  with  frequent 
vituperations  of  that  species  of  Christianity  now 
derided  by  a  term  which  was  once  considered 
as  its  specific  character.  This  term,  what  with 
the  too  monopolizing  adoption  of  it  by  one  de- 
seription  of  persons,  and  the  contemptuous  im- 
plication conveyed  in  the  use  of  it  by  another, 
we  almost  fear  to  use  lest  we  should  be  con- 
juring up  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  class,  or  vindicating  its  exclusive 
adoption  in  the  langusge  of  the  former.  The 
BMumption  of  names  on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  I 
may  yenture  so  vulgar  a  phrase,  calling  names 
on  the  other,  have  t^n  of  infinite  disservice  to 
roligion.  Such  is  the  new  meaning  now  as- 
rignod  to  old  terms,  that  we  doubt  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  in  question  would  not  excite 
a  sneer,  if  not  a  suspicion,  against  the  character 
of  Isaiah  himself,  were  we  to  name  him  by  his 
ancient  denomination  the  Evangelical  prophet. 
This  laconic  term  includes  a  diatribe  in  a  word. 
It  is  established  into  a  sweeping  term  of  deri- 
sion of  all  serious  Christians,  and  its  compass  is 
stretched  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  involve  within 
it  every  shade  and  shape  of  real  or  fictitious  pie- 
tj,  from  the  elevated  but  sound  and  sober  Chris- 
tian,  to  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  fanatic  ;  its 
large  inclosure  takes  in  all,  from  the  most  ho- 
noorable  heights  of  erudition  to  the  most  con- 
temptible depths  of  ignorance.  Every  man  who 
is  serious,  and  every  man  who  is  silly,  ever^ 
man  who  is  holy,  and  every  man  who  is  mad,  is 
indoded  in  this  comprehensive  epithet  We  see 
perpetually  that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth, 
are  not  found  a  protection  against  the  magic 
mischief  of  this  portentous  appellation. 

It  gratifies  us  to  be  assured  that  our  own  tone 
is  sofficiently  high,  and  that,  whatever  is  higher, 
is  erroneous,  or  superfluous,  or  hypocritical  or 
ridiculous.  This  it  is  which  attaches  many  a 
reader  to  the  opposite  style  of  writing,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  attaches  him,  by  reconciling  him 
more  to  himself,  animates  him  more  fiercely 
against  those  who  make  higher  requisitions  of 
faith  and  holiness,  those  who  strip  off  the  mask 
firom  actions  unfounded  in  principle,  who  exact 
selfabasement,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  of  conformity  to  Christ. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  believe,  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  the  better  sort  of  this  class  dread 
more  than  hypocrisy.  But  do  they  not  some- 
tunes  dread  the  imputation  almost  as  much  as 
tbe  thing  7  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  with 
the  dread  of  this  odious  vice  being  imputed  to 
tbero,  is  a  little  connected  the  suspicion  of  its 
existence  in  all  who  go  farther  than  themselves  ? 
Are  they  not  too  ready  to  accuse  of  want  of  sin- 
eerity  or  of  soberneas,  every  one  who  rises  above 
Iheir  own  level  7  Is  not  every  degree  of  warmth 


in  their  pious  affections,  every  expression  of  zeal 
in  their  conversation,  every  indication  of  strict- 
ness  in  their  practice,  construed  into  an  impli. 
cation,  that  so  much  as  this  zeal  and  strictness 
exceed  their  own,  there  is  in  them  just  so  much 
error  as  that  excess  involves  7 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are  at. 
tached,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as  the 
stigma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion  which  is 
all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  The  spirit  there  exhibited  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  philosophical  apathy,  as  from  the 
intemperate  language  of  passion.  There  are 
minds  so  constituted,  and  hearts  so  touched,  that 
they  cannot  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  his  voluntary  descent  from  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  from  all  eternity, 
his  dying  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation — with 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  they  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  any  other  fact  A  f  fate- 
ful feeling,  excited  by  these  causes,  is  as  different 
from  a  fanatical  fervor  as  it  is  from  a  languid 
acknowledgment  It  is  not  energy,  however, 
which  is  reprobated,  so  much  as  the  cause  of  its 
excitement  Should  the  zealous  Christian  change 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  should  he  express 
the  same  animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which 
the  other  had  expressed  for  his  Saviour,  his  en- 
thusiasm would  be  ascribed  to  his  good  taste, 
and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  the 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  religion 
to  strike  out  the  catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  scripture 
worthies?  Is  it  not  denying  that  *  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love*  which  it  is  worth  observing, 
the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of  *  a  sound 
mind,*  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart 
on  the  feelings  7  These  fastidious  critics  place, 
what  they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the  same  footing  with  abstract  truths  in  science ; 
they  allow  only  the  same  intellectual  conviction 
of  truth,  the  same  cool  assent,  in  the  one  case, 
which  is  given  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other. 
But  would  not  he  be  thought  a  defective  orator 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  who  should  plead  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be 
touched  as  well  as  understandings  to  bo  con- 
vinced ;  who  considered  the  affections  as  the 
only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  advert,  in  addressing  beings  who 
are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  ?  Shall  a  fer- 
vent rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator,  when 
pleading  for  the  freedom  of  men,  and  reprobated 
in  anoUier,  when  pleading  for  their  salvation  7 
Shall  we  be  enraptured  with  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  disgusted  with 
the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  everlasting  60s 
pel  7  Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  the  same 
earnestness  in  combating  unbelief,  which  has 
immortalized  another  in  execrating  Verres  ? 

It  must,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that  there 
is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhibiting  truth,  as  may 
show  that  the  sacred  messenger  has  no  delight 
in  declaring  that  part  of  his  message  which  yet 
it  is  his  duty  to  deliver ;  which,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  call  forth  every  feeling  of  interest  for  the 
souls  of  men,  at  the  same  time  demands  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  as  icQa\Aii\|^  ^«vx  ^Kn%«c» 
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TenderncBs,  il  is  true,  most  not  alter  troth,  nor 
conceal  nienaces,  which  make  an  awful  part  of 
it  Yet  a  difference  may  be  sometimeB  inferred 
by  the  manner  of  delivering  them. — Who  has 
not  heard  a  holy  man,  who,  feeline  himself  bound 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod,  has  de- 
nounced his  solemn  judgments  with  a  subduec) 
▼oice,  and  an  almost  hesitating  accent ;  speaking 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himself 
of  a  painful  but  bounden  duty  ; — while  another 
of  a  coarser  make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit, 
proclaims  the  commanded  threat  in  all  the  thun- 
ders  of  Sinai ;  seeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture, 
to  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  7  The  one  *  persuades  men* 
because  he  knows  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;*  the 
other  seems  to  have  his  own  gratification  in  ter- 
rifying. The  one  evidently  rejoices  in  being  the 
ambassador  of  reconciliation,  the  other  appears, 
but  is  not,  we  are  assured,  really,  glad  to  bear 
the  mandate  of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class.  Vague  essays  on  general  and 
undefined  morality,  which  wc  here  venture  to 
represent  as  their  fault,  arc  very  different  from 
distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on  the  several 
virtues  ;  these  latter  flow  from  the  study,  and 
teach  the  improvement  of  the  human  heart. 
But  to  produce  their  effect,  they  must  produce 
their  commission.  The  proclamation  must  al- 
ways have  the  broad  seal  of  Christianity  append- 
ed  to  it  It  is  Indeed  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
impossible  and  imprudent,  that  in  every  dis- 
course the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
should  be  laid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has 
frequently  produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 
more  materials  than  the  space  will  contain ;  and 
thus  leaving  the  stamp  of  no  one  truth  distinct 
upon  the  mind.  We  mean  no  more,  than  that 
the  general  impression  made,  should  be,  that  the 
moral  quality  under  discussion  should  app(;ar  to 
be  explicitly  derived  from  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  the  reader  not  be  lefl  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity in  conjecturing,  till  the  closing  sentence  in- 
forms him,  to  what  system  of  religion  it  belongs. 

It  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cut  the  circle  of 
the  virtues  into  segments,  provided  it  be  shown 
how  they  are  connected  Vith  each  other,  and 
how  the  whole  fall  within  the  circumference  of 
that  divine  religion  which  is  their  proper  centre. 
It  were  also  to  be  wished,  that  there  were  no 
undue  and  hyperbolical  exaltation  of  the  virtue 
under  consideration,  which  oflen  makes  a  part 
stand  for  the  whole.  Thb  exclusive  praise  of 
the  quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what 
it  would  bo  to  general  geography,  if,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  single 
country  should  be  exhibited  without  coast  or 
boundary.  It  differs  from  the  Christian  exliibi- 
tion  of  moral  virtues,  as  this  insulated  map 
would  differ  from  a  chart  of  the  same  country 
when  delineated  on  tha  globe ;  there  you  see 
not  only  the  country  itself  correctly  displayed, 
but  you  perceive  by  what  sea  it  is  bordered,  on 
what  land  it  touches,  into  what  other  country 
some  points  of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow 
are  the  bounds  which  separate  it  from  some 
hostile  neighbour  ;  you  see,  also,  its  dcpcndanco 
on  every  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
on  the  earth. 


If  we  might  be  allowed  anotber  iUiurtnUa^ 
we  would  observe,  that,  to  expect  to  give  a  jort 
idea  of  Christianity  by  any  quality,  as  detached 
from  the  whole,  would  be  to  resemble  a  certaio 
Athenian,  who  having  a  palace  to  tell,  took  oot 
a  single  brick  from  the  wall,  and  produced  it  • 
the  auction  as  a  specimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  svper- 
fluous  care,  so  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it  i» 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  tha  rea. 
der  who  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too  moch 
plume  himself  upon  the  exemption. — A  vene- 
rable clergyman  once  assured  the  author,  that 
he  had  never  done  so  much  mischief  as  by  the 
beat  sermon  he  had  ever  preached.  It  wu 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  happened 
to  be  an  offence  to  which  none  of  his  auditors 
happened  to  be  addicted. — After  it  was  oter, 
some  of  them  expressed  no  small  triumph  at 
their  own  secure  state,  from  a  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  tlie  vice  which  had  been  so  weQ 
exposed,  and,  as  if  the  exercise  of  no  rirtoe  but 
the  one  opposite  to  the  sin  in  qaestion  had  bses 
necessary,  they  went  home  exalting  in  their 
own  superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  referrisf, 
triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap> 
pellation  of  practical^  in  studied  oppositioo  to 
those  who  are  professedly  doctrinaJ.  Let  it 
however,  be  observed,  that,  maintaining  a  doe 
respect  for  the  conscientious  of  tx>th  classes^  we 
only  presume  to  allude,  in  our  animadversionst 
to  those  of  either  side,  who  carry  their  specifie 
characteristics  into  an  extreme  in  which  each 
excludes  its  opposite.  But  far  more  deficien*. 
are  the  practical  discussions  of  the  one,  if  they 
want  the  solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospel 
to  make  them  sterling,  than  the  doctrinal  dis- 
sertations of  the  other ;  which,  however,  ought 
never  to  want  the  intelligible  superscriptioo  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current — Tet 
is  there  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the  former 
appellation  ?  Can  that  writing  be  called  truly 
practical  which  does  not  attempt  greatly  to  rai« 
the  tone  of  conduct,  which  does  not  press  prac- 
tice home  on  the  conscience  as  flowing  from  the 
highest  principle,  and  directed  to  the  nobleit 
end;  which  is  not  urged  on  that  ground  of  ar- 
gument that  is  the  most  cogent,  not  inferred 
from  that  motive  which  is  the  most  irresistiUe. 
nor  impressed  by  that  authority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  action 
commonly  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tive. Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise  higher  this 
the  spring  which  set  it  a-going. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confissa. 
that  much  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
assumes  a  more  spiritual  character,  is  sometimes 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  good  requisite.  It 
begins  not  seldom,  by  laying  a  good  and  solid 
foundation ;  but  when  we  lifl  our  eyes  ti>  look 
upon  the  structure  which  we  expected  to  see 
raised  upon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  op,  if 
not  totally  omitted.  Practice  seems  to  be  coO' 
sidered  as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary  to  br 
insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path  clearif 
chalked  out  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  doc- 
trine which  has  been  delivered,  is  turned  over 
to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  without 
any  spccino  direction,  or  personal  a 
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Too  much  is  left  for  him  to  tapply,  which, 
perhaps,  implicitly  leaning  on  his  suide,  he  will 
not  sapplj,  or  which,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
he  cannot 

Far  be  it  from  oar  intention,  however,  in  thus 
venturing  with  real  diffidence  to  compare  the 
fiialty  extremes  in  both  cases,  to  assimilate  at 
all  their  nature  or  their  tendency  : — the  extreme 
of  adherence  to  doctrine  frequently  springing 
from  the  deepest  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  that  doctrine,  and  accompanied  with  a  pious 
irillingness  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  its  propaga- 
tion.  The  extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is 
called  mere  morality,  is  too  often  the  lamentable 
efi^ct  of  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
neither  felt,  nor  posseased,  nor  desired  in  doc- 
trinal blessings. 

With  this  guard  distinctly  kept  in  view,  we 
venture,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that  there 
is  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one  may  be 
abstractedly  considered  as  all  proposition!,  the 
9ther  as  all  conclusions.  The  one  fails  of  effect 
by  not  depending  on  just  premises ;  in  the  other, 
nrell  established  premises  produce  inferior  good, 
because  the  conclusions  are  not  sufficiently 
brought  to  bear  on  the  actual  demands  of  life. 
The  one,  while  he  powerfully  shows  tlie  reader 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  proof  and  his 
instruction  to  one  or  two  prominent  doctrines ; 
he  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied  iteration, 
that  only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved, 
faithfully  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
remedy,  but  without  clearly  pointing  out  its  ap. 
plication  to  practical  purposes.  The  other  pre- 
sumes his  readers  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be  able  to 
tapply  their  own  deSciencies,  or  so  good,  as  to 
stand  in  little  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
Is  it  not  mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell 
men  they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
directing  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
^all  holy  thoughts,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
inst  works,  do  proceed* — to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  spring  from 
which  it  must  flow — to  expect  they  will  re- 
noonce  sin  if  tiiey  do  not  renounce  self^— to 
send  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray  vir- 
tue, without  showing  them  where  to  apply  for 
direction  to  find  it  7 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  indis- 
pensable requisites  is  most  happily  exemplified 
in  all  our  best  divines,  living  and  dead ;  and, 
blessed  be  God,  vSry  numerous  in  the  catalogue 
in  both  instances.  They  have,  with  a  large 
and  liberal  construction,  followed  that  most  per- 
fect exemplification  of  this  union,  which  is  so 
Cueraliy  exhibited  in  Scripture,  more  partiou- 
ly  in  that  express  model,  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosaians.  There,  every 
thing  that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to 
proceed  from  Him  *in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.*  There, 
every  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every  virtue 
its  radical  principal ;  falsehood  is  not  only  pro- 
hibited to  the  converts,  but  tho  prohibition  is 
accounted  fur,  *  because  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
man.*  The  obedience  of  wives,  the  affection 
of  husbands,  the  submission  of  children,  all  is 
to  be  done  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* — 
Servants  are  enjoined  to  fidelity  as  ^fearing 
God.'    *  Mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  min^ 


meekness,  long-suffering,*  are  recommended, 
beeaute  the  converts  *  are  the  elect  of  God.* 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice  has 
its  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of  goodness  iti 
legitimate  principle.  Contentions  are  forbidden 
forgiveness  is  enjoined,  on  the  same  high 
ground — the  example  of  *  Him  in  whom  dwell 
eth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodilv.— 
This  is  praetieal  preaching — This  is  evangdieml 
preaching. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thoughi*  retpectfuUy  tuggested  to  good  serf  of 

peo^. 

In  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may  be, 
as  it  has  been,  with  un  weared  repetition,  objected, 
that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and  unjust,  to 
hold  out  a  standard  of  religion  and  morals  so 
hi^h,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader,  all  hope  of  at- 
taming  it.  It  may  be  urged,  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  pro- 
pose a  more  moderate  standard,  and  to  suggest 
a  more  temperate  measure,  which  would  not,  as 
in  the  present  case,  by  discouraging,  render  at- 
tainment hopeless.  For  an  answer,  we  must 
send  them  to  the  Redeemer*s  own  mouth,  to  the 
excision  of  the  ri^ht  hand,  the  plucking  out  the 
right  eye.  This  it  will  be  justly  insisted,  is  not 
a  command,  but  a  metaphor.  Granted. — We 
know  we  are  not  commanded  to  lop  off'our  limbt, 
but  our  corruptions.  But,  would  He  who  is  not 
only  true,  but  the  Tsuth,  adopt  a  stong  meta- 
phor to  express  a  feeble  obligation  ?  Is  anv  tone, 
then,  may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  uniformly  employed  in  the  Bible  7 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
if,  having  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly  go^ 
and,  wiSiout  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and  de- 
press the  practice  7 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms :  their  Just 
use  diepends  on  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  refer.  When  we  con- 
sider, that  the  object  in  question  is  eternal  life, 
should  the  standard  which  God  has  made  the 
measure  of  our  attaining  to  it,  be  so  depressed 
as  to  prevent  that  attainment  7  Do  not  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  Master,  the  Saints  and  the  King 
of  Saints,  every  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only 
of  excellence,  but  perfection ;  a  rule  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  u 
to  prevent  our  stretching  forward  7 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  represent 
us  as  incompetent  without  divine  assistance. 
But  does  it  not  every  where  point  out  where 
our  strength  lies  ;  where  it  is  to  be  sought ;  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained  7  It  not  only  shows  where 
our  wants  may  be  supplied,  but  our  failures  par- 
doned. Does  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept, 
of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  emollients,  proscribe  pal- 
liatives,  suggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  disease  7 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
views  have  been  low,  and  whose  practice,  con 
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■equently,  has  not  been  higfh,  to  combine  with 
this  mediocrity  of  chiiracter  the  most  exalted 
expectation  of  future  recompence :  to  couple  a 
comparatiTely  low  faith  and  conduct  with  those 
lolly  promises  which  the  New  Testament  holdo 
oat  to  the  most  exalted  Christian.  Many  in  the 
day  of  health  and  activity  would  have  consider- 
ed taking  up  the  cro^s/  *  living  to  him  who  died 
for  them,*  ^c.  ^c.  as  figurative  expressions, 
lively  images,  not  exacting  much  practical  obe- 
dience ;  nay,  would  have  considered  the  propo- 
sal of  bringing  them  into  action  as  downright 
enthusiasm  ;  yet  who  hss  not  heard  these  per- 
■ons,  in  a  dan^ferous  sickness,  repeat  with  en- 
tire  self-application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exultation  of  him,  who,  after  unrivalled  sufier- 
ingt  and  unparalleled  services,  afler  having  been 
*  in  deaths  oft,*  after  having  been  even  favoured 
with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  *  I  have 
fooght  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,* 
and  then  go  on  with  the  most  delusive  compla- 
cency, to  apply  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos- 
trophe with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is 
wound  up—*  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  glory,*  &&  ^c. :  and  it  has  passed 
into  an  accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort 
of  Christians  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  is  gone  to  Ais  reward.  We  must 
confess,  that  when  we  hear  this  assurance  so 
applied,  we  charitably  incline  to  hope  it  is  not 
■o  bad  with  them  as  the  expression  implies ;  be- 
cause, if  heaven  is  thus  assigned  as  a  payment 
of  work  done,  one  cannot  help  trembling  at  a 
reward  apportioned  to  such  worth.  For  these 
contractors  for  heaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as 
their  purchase-money,  and  intend  to  be  saved 
at  their  own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care 
to  bo  provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum, 
though  thev  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange 
for  it ;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  upon  heaven 
for  the  payment,  will  oflen  be  found  to  have  a 
much  larger  stock  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
as  an  evidence,  though  they  renounce  them  as 
a  claim.  In  both  cases,  is  it  not  better  to  trans- 
fer them  and  ourselves  from  merit  to  mercy,  as 
a  more  humble  and  less  hazardous  ground  of 
dependence  7 

Far  be  from  me  the  uncharitable  presumption, 
that  these  fanguine  persons  are  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  void  of  right  intentions.  Doubtless,  in 
many  instances,  they  persevere  in  error  for  no 
reason,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  truth. 
There  is  even  much  that  is  right  in  them  ;  but 
are  they  not  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  bw  mea- 
aure  of  that  right,  without  examining  accurately 
the  quality  of  the  practice,  merely  because  it  is 
not  disreputable  7 

Oar  knowledge  of  religion  and  sound  morals 
most  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure,  from 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Now,  the  kind  of 
reading  of  which  we  have  complained,  is  so  far 
from  improving  that  knowledge,  that  it  keeps  it 
<Mit  of  our  aight,  by  representing  us  to  ourselves 
as  other  creatures  than  we  really  are.  The  most 
ingenious  abstract  reasoning  on  man  will  not 
ahow  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  be  be  not 
taught  to  know  it  within  himself.  He  must  seek 
it  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  compare 


what  he  finds  there  with  the  unerring  law  of 
God.  The  facts  he  might  deduce,  and  the  ex 
periments  he  might  make  from  the  study  of  bolk 
in  conjunction,  would  teach  him  either  to  can 
firm  or  correct  his  theory ;  hie  experience,  if  ii 
did  not  esteblish,  would  overturn  hie  specalt. 
tions,  and  he  would  begin  to  boild  on  aes 
ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tendenmi 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arrogmnce  of  any  sops- 
riority,  but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  kiof 
observation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  reme- 
dies against  the  evils  we  have  been  regrettiflg? 
The  true  preliminary  to  vitel  religion  is  to  ftd 
and  acknowledge  our  lapsed  humanity.  Then 
is  no  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Christianity 
but  through  this  k>wly  vestibule.  All  the  dis. 
sertations  of  the  most  profound  philosoi^rs  on 
the  reasonableness  and  beauty  of  our  religiocco 
its  excellence  and  superiority,  are  hot  a  frnilka 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  if  they  ex- 
clude this  fundamental  truth,  fhe  ablest  writer, 
if  he  does  not  feel  this  conviction  in  his  owb 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.  But  if  yoa 
have  once  got  over  this  hard  and  humbling  ia. 
troduction,  the  same  divine  guide  who  has  grm 
this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  tad 
persevering  inquirer,  perfect  the  work  be  bun 
happily  begun. — While  he  who  turns  over  the 
page  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  cats* 
iogue  of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  mider 
the  pretence  of  seeking  consolation,  he  isevadiBf 
instruction ;  he  is  only  heaping  up  materials  for 
building  confidence  in  himself^ — *  by  that  sia  Ml 
the  angels' — and  may  be  in  little  less  danger 
than  the  flaKitious  offender.  Our  Lord  has  ds> 
cided  on  this  momentous  question,  by  his  pie- 
ference  of  the  self-abasing  penitent  who  had  bo> 
thing  to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothinf 
to  request  but  praise ;  of  the  lowly  confessor  of 
his  offences  to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  whose  prayer,  if  self-panegyrie  desei  lei 
that  name,  plainly  declares  that  he  already  pw- 
sessed  so  much,  that  there  was  nothing  lefl  t> 
him  to  ask.  Ghir  Saviour  took  this  occasion  to 
let  us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  show 
him  oar  wants,  than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  §!• 
lowance  of  vices,  which  make  it  your  interest  to 
wish  that  Christianity  may  be  false,  and  as  yea 
believe  ite  external  evidences,  endeavour  togaia 
also  an  internal  conviction  that  it  is  tme.  Eia^ 
mine  also  into  the  principle  of  your  best  actions. 
Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  coosiderable 
proficiency,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  ialo 
the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act  which 
the  motive  should  have  determined ;  they  then, 
as  it  were,  make  up  the  motive  to  the  act,  and 
bring  about  the  accordance  in  a  waj  to  qaiei 
their  own  minds.  Perhap«  interest  is  acting  oc 
an  opinion  which  we  fancied  that  wisdom  had 
suggested.  If  it  succeed,  we  compliment  oar 
selves  on  the  event;  if  it  fail,  wo  applaud  oar 
selves  on  the  assigned,  because  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  real  motive. 

The  way  to  make  a  progress  in  piety  and 
peace,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  oar  present  foe) 
ings;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  inme- 
diato  ease,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  fntora  hap- 
piness.   Desire  not  opiates,  seek  ool  aiaidynsi 
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wJien  joar  internal  oonttitation  reqaircs  stimu-^ 
lint*.  Ce«M  to  conceive  of  religion  as  a  sU- 
tiooary  ihijng ;  be  aMored,  that  to  bo  available, 
it  must  be  progreeiive.  Read  the  ScriptureR, 
.^oi  an  a  form,  but  aa  God's  great  appointed 
means,  of  infusing  into  your  heart  that  life-giving 
drinciple  which  is  the  spring  of  all  right  prac- 
tice. Cultivate  every  virtue,  but  rest  not  in  any. 
I>o  every  thing  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men, 
but  make  not  that  esteem  your  governing  prin- 
dple.  Value  not  most  thoee  quditics  which  are 
the  most  popular.  G>rrect  your  worldly  wisdom 
with  *  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.*  Bear 
in  your  recollection,  that  to  minds  of  a  sofl  and 
fielding  cast,  the  world  is  a  more  formidable 
Boemy  than  thoee  two  other  rival  tempters  which 
the  New  Testament  commonly  associates  with 
it,  and  which  would  not,  generally,  have  made  a 
third  in  such  corrupt  company,  if  ite  dangers 
had  not  borne  some  proportion  to  theirs.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the 
miachiefs  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being 
laepected.  The  other  two  spiritual  enemies 
•eize  on  the  more  corrupt ;  but  the  better  dis. 
posed  are  the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world, 
Bvhich  frequently  betrays  ite  votery  into  the 
liands  of  ite  two  confederates.  People  are  in- 
iJined  to  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the 
world  flatters  them ;  they  make  the  world  their 
lapreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling  to  appeal 
from  so  lenient  a  judge ;  and  being  aatisfied 
with  themselves,  when  ite  verdict  is  in  their  fa- 
roar,  the  applause  of  others  too  oflen,  by  con- 
firming their  own,  supercedes  an  inquiry 'into 
their  real  stete. 

The  unconfirmed  Christian  should  attend  to 
hifl  conduct  just  in  those  pointe  which,  though 
dishonest,  are  not  dishonourable ;  pointe  in  which, 
though  religion  will  be  against  him,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  world  will  bear  him  out  He  would 
not  do  a  disreputeble  thing,  but  should  a  tempte- 
tioo  arise  where  his  reputetion  is  safe,  there  his 
trial  commences,  there  he  must  guard  himself 
with  augmented  vigilsnce. 

The  more  enlightened  the  conscience  becomes, 
the  more  we  shall  discover  the  unspeakable  ho> 
liness  of  God.  But  our  perceptions  being  cleared, 
and  our  spiritual  discernment  rendered  more 
iCQte,  this  must  not  lead  as  to  fancy  that  we  are 
worse  than  when  we  thoaght  so  well  of  our- 
selves.  Wo  are  not  worse,  l^cause  the  growing 
light  of  divine  truth  reveals  faulte  unobserved 
before  to  our  view,  or  enlarges  thoee  we  thought 
insignificant  Light  does  not  create  impuriiies, 
it  only  discloses  them.  Moreover,  this  efficient 
spirit  does  not  illuminate  without  correcting ;  it 
is  not  only  given  for  reproof,  but  amendment ; 
not  only  for  amendment,  but  consolation.  Our 
onhappiness  does  not  consist  in  that  contrition 
which  grows  out  of  our  new  acquaintence  with 
nor  own  hearts.  The  true  misery  consisted  in 
the  blindness,  presumption,  and  self-sufficiency, 
which  our  ignorance  of  ourselves  generated. 
Oar  true  felicity  begins  in  our  being  brought, 
bowever  severe  be  the  means,  to  renounce  our 
•elf-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon 
God. 

It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  improving  stete 
sfa  person  of  the  above  description,  when  he  can 
pitiently,  thoogh  not  at  first  pleasantly,  perse- 


vere in  the  perusal  of  works  which  do  not  flatter 
his  security  ;  nay,  to  peraevere  the  more  earnest 
ly,  because  the  perusal  discovers  his  own  cha- 
racter to  himself.  When  once  he  is  brought  to 
endure  these  salutery  probings,  he  will  soon  be 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probes.  He  will 
begin  to  disrelish  the  vapid  civility  with  which 
the  superficial  examiner  treate  human  nature. 
Nay,  he  may  now  safely  meditete  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  which,  in  his  former  stete,  so  far  misled 
him.  He  will  find  that,  in  another  sense,  the 
doctrine  ia  true.  Man  waa  indeed  originally  a 
dignified  creature,  for  he  was  made  in  the  image 
of  the  perfect  God.  Even  now,  though  his  will 
is  depraved,  yet  he  has  noble  intellectual  facol* 
ties  which  give  some  notion  of  what  he  was. 
His  heart  is  alienated,  but  his  understending 
approves  the  rectitude  which  his  will  rejecta. 
He  has  still  recoverable  powers ;  he  is  still  ca- 
pable, when  divine  truth  shall  have  made  ite  full 
impression  on  his  soul,  of  that  renovation  which 
shall  restore  him  to  the  dignilv  he  has  lost,  re- 
instete  him  in  the  favour  he  has  forfeited,  and 
raise  him  infinitely  higher  than  the  elevation 
froQi  which  he  has  fallen. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  temporary 
distress,  by  directing  his  eyes  to  his  own  virtues, 
and  to  the  approbation  those  virtues  are  certeio 
to  obtein  from  heaven,  he  will  reply  with  the  iU 
lustrious  sufferer  of  old,  *  Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all  !*  Slight  remedies  will  no  longer  aa- 
tisfy  him.  The  more  deep  his  views  become, 
the  less  he  will  be  disposed  to  claim  his  share  in 
the  complimente  lavished  on  the  natural  human 
character. 

But,  oh !  what  unspeakable  consolation  will 
the  humble  believer  derive  from  the  appellation 
by  which  the  divine  Spirit  is  designated — The 
Comforter.  There  is  something  sublimely  mer- 
ciful in  a  dispensation  of  which  the  term  is  so 
deUghtfully  expressive  of  the  thing. — We  read 
in  Uie  Scriptures  of  grieving  ihe  Holy  Spirit : 
but  when  we  consider  him  under  this  moA 
soothing  character,  is  there  not  something  of 
peculiar  and  heinous  ingratitude  in  grieving  the 
Comforter, 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  belief 
in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  impwre  the 
aid  of  this  quickening  Spirit,  would  be  a  groat 
means  of  improving  the  character.  That  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  iaa  practical  doe- 
trine,  is  clesrly  deducible  from  the  command, 
arising  out  of  the  conviction,  that  the  truth  was 
already  received — *  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit,  tomlk 
in  the  Spirit*  Observe  that  we  press  you  only 
on  your  own  principles :  we  recommend  yoa 
only  to  act  upon  the  creed  you  avow.  If  we 
suggest  to  your  adoption  any  thing  further  than 
the  Bible  enjoins,  we  are  guilty  of  fanaticism, 
and  you  should  be  on  your  guard  against  it  We 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those 
who  wonld  depress  your  views  greatly  below 
either. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  something 
like  the  following  langusge  :  *The  book  is  not 
a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  read  it  for 
amusement,  but  instruction ;  but  am  I  serioosly 
proposing  to  read  it  like  one  who  has  a  deep  in. 
ter^  in  tte  contente  7    Is  it  my  sinoera  intsn- 
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tion  to  concert  the  knowledge  I  am  about  to  ac- 
quire into  any  practical  application  to  mj  own 
ease  ?  Is  it  my  earnest  wish  to  improve  the 
state  of  my  own  heart  by  comparing  it  with 
what  I  allow  to  be  the  only  perfect  role  of  faith 
and  -practice  7  Do  I  only  read  to  get  oTcr  my 
rooming's  task,  the  omission  of  which  would 
make  me  uneasy,  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of 
facts  on  my  memory  ?  or  do  I  really  desire  to 
make  the  great  troths  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  of  the  gid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  faith,  a  sound  repentance, 
an  entire  conviction  that,  of  myself  I  can  do  no- 
thing ;  not  merely  a  speculative  system  to  be 
rtcornized  at  church,  but  to  be  transfused  into 
coe  life  ?  Do  I  adopt  religion  as  an  hereditary, 
national  profession,  necessary  to  my  credit,  or 
u  a  thing  in  which  I  have  a  momentous  per- 
■ooal  interest  ?  Do  I  propose  to  apply  what  I 
read  to  the  pulling  down  those  high  imagina- 
tions, and  that  false  security  of  which  my  Bible 
•bows  me  the  danger,  and  which  its  doctrines 
mre  calculated  to  suodan  ?  Do  I  labour  after  the 
attainment  of  those  heavenly  dispositions,  the 
exhibition  of  which  I  have  been  admiring? 
Have  these  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  the  world  at  all  cooled  my  ardour  for 
its  enjoyments?  Shall  I  read  here  this  holy 
contempt  for  the  littleness  of  its  pursuits,  this 
display  of  its  fallacies  and  deceits,  and  yet  re- 
turn this  very  evening  to  the  participation  of 
diversions,  the  exposnre  of  whose  emptiness  I 
have  been  approving  ?  Shall  I  eztol  the  writer 
who  strips  off  its  painted  mask  from  the  world, 
and  yet  acts  as  if  the  morning  lecture  had 
brought  no  such  discovery  ?  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  one  of  my  subjects  of  conversation  to 
recommend  a  book,  of  whose  little  efficacy  in 
my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  I  not  periodically  pray,  '  Make  me  to  be 
numbered  with  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting,* 
and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  the  society  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  more  than  common 
sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  contamination  with  it? 
And  does  not  the  very  term  convey  to  my  mind  a 
discreditable  idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  ? 

AAer  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  respect- 
ability  were  security,  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  no  danger,  for  his  attain, 
nients  were  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and 
his  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  something  like  certainty ;  to  inquire,  whether 
I  do  cordially  believe  what  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  profess ;  whether  my  religion  lives  in  my 
memory  or  my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  lifo, 
in  my  profession  or  my  practice  ?  It  is  time  to 
examine,  whether  I  have  much  more  distinct 
evidences  of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Gospel  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  understanding 
be  somewhat  more  enlii^htened,  such  illumina- 
tion  is  not  more  perceptible  on  my  heart  ?  Why 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,*  so  far  from  '  abounding* 
in  me,  scarcely  appear,  if  those  fruits  are  indect^ 
*  love,  peace,  and  joy  in  believing  7* 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  not  a  pusillani- 
<Boiu  ap|irehension  of  reproach  or  ridicule  ore- 


vent  your  following  up  your  oooTlcJona.  Then 
is  not  any  thing  that  is  unreasooable,  much  Issi 
any  thing  that  is  impossible,  required :  do  de- 
gree of  xeal,  or  measure  of  earnestness,  bol 
what  you  see  every  day  exerted  in  a  worn 
cause.  Take  your  measure  from  the  world,  nol 
in  what  you  shall  pursue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  devote 
to  religion  as  much  time  as  the  worldly  devote 
to  dissipation ;  only  set  your  affections  on  Hea. 
ven  as  intensely  as  theirs  are  set  npiia  earth, 
and  all  will  be  well :  or  take  your  measure  froo 
your  former  self;  take  at  least  as  much  pains 
to  secure  your  eternal  interests  as  you  have  for- 
merly taken  to  acquire  a  language  or  an  art 
Read  the  word  of  inspiration  with  the  same  as- 
siduity with  which  you  have  studied  a  iavoorits 
classic ;  strive  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  joor 
heart,  and  the  remedy  proposed  fbr  their  enre, 
as  you  have  exerted  in  studyiag^  the  principln 
of  your  profession,  or  the  mysteries  of  youreaU. 
ing.  Inspect  your  consciences  as  accoralelj 
as  your  expences ,  be  as  frugal  of  your  tine  u 
of  your  fortune,  and  as  careful  of  your  soul  as 
of  your  credit.  Be  neither  terrified  by  terms, 
nor  governed  by  them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  writers, 
whose  principles  are  drawn  from  the  aooroe  of 
all  truth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted  as  they 
are  analagous  to  it,  be  not  offended  with  sons 
strong  expressions.  They  expressed  forcibly 
what  they  felt  powerfully.  The  revolting  tern 
of  sinnrr,  which  has,  perhaps,  made  yon  throw 
aside  the  book,  as  thinking  it  addressed  only  ts 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  Ibd- 
guage  for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  fbr  the 
polished  and  the  pleasing,  is  addressed  to  every 
one,  however  profound  his  knowledge,  howefsr 
decent  his  life,  however  amiable  his  mannen, 
who  lives  without  habitual  reference  to  God 
Be  more  than  honest,  be  courageous ;  boldly  ap> 
ply  it  to  yourselfl  Though  your  character  is 
unstained  with  any  disgraceful  vice,  though  yoa 
regularly  fulfil  many  relative  duties,  yet  if  yoa 
are  destitute  of  the  prime  duty,  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  you  stand  in  need  of  soeh  a 
forcible  address  as  we  have  been  supposing.  Tbs 
discovery  will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonoor 
consists  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  strug- 
gling against  it ;  in  not  applying  with  hunbis 
fervour  for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of  grace 
and  mercy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advantages 
over  many  others.  You  have  few  bad  habiti 
to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous  vices  to  eon- 
bat ;  you  have  already  with  certain  persoos  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  by  your  goodqoali 
ties :  with  others,  you  have  acquired  it  by  year 
very  defects,  and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of 
enthusiasm,  your  usefulness  will  not  be  in 
peded  by  having  that  suspicion  to  repel.  YoQ 
will  continue  to  do,  in  many  respects  the  sane 
tilings  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior  of 
your  life  may  be  in  many  points  nearly  tbs 
same.  But,  even  the  same  actions  will  be  dooa 
in  another  spirit  and  to  another  end.  Religion 
will  not  convert  you  into  misanthropes,  insensi- 
ble to  all  the  dear  affections  which  make  lifh 
pleasant   It  does  not  wish  to  send  yon  with  tbt 
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bermits  of  old  to  the  deserts  of  Thebais,  it  only 
wishes  you  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sai- 
vioar  in  your  own  families,  and  among  your 
own  connexions.  Not  one  of  the  proper  forms 
and  harmless  habits  of  polished  society  will  be 
impaired,  they  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
mutation  of  the  mind.  Christian  humility  will 
be  aiding*  all  the  best  purposes  of  good  breed- 
ing, while  it  will  furnish  a  higher  principle  for 
its  exercise.  You  may  express  this  change  in 
your  character  by  what  name  you  please,  so 
that  the  change  be  but  effected. — It  is  not  what 
yon  are  called,  but  what  you  are,  which  will 
make  the  specific  distinction  between  Uie  cha. 
racier  you  adopt,  and  that  which  you  have  quit- 
ted. You  read  the  Bible  now,  but  between 
reading  it  mechanically  and  spiritually,  there  is 
ae  mudi  difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid 
on  the  ground  and  distilling  it  The  one  *  can- 
not be  gathered  up,  afterwards ;  from  the  other, 
we  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and  power- 
ful essence. 

Search,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eternal 
lift,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the 
chain  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies, 
with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles ;  with  the  at- 
testation of  its  martyrs,  the  consistency  of  its 
doctrines ;  the  importance  of  its  facts ;  the  plcni- 
tode  of  its  precepts ;  the  treasury  of  its  promises; 
the  irradiations  of  the  Spirit ;  the  abundance  of 
its  consolations ;  tho  peace  it  bestows ;  the  bless- 
edness it  announces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole,— -altogether  present- 
ing  such  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  mind,  of 
light  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  conduct,  of 
satisfaction  to  the  heart,  as  demonstrably  prove 
it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
On  HaJriti, 

Habits  are  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
arise  fsora  a  collection  or  rather  a  successive 
ooorse  of  ordinary  actions.  As  they  are  formed 
by  a  concatenation  of  those  actions,  so  they  may 
be  weakened  by  frequent  and  allowed  interrup- 
tions ;  and  if  many  contiguous  links  are  wilful- 
ly broken,  the  habits  themselves  ore  in  danger 
(^  being  totally  demolished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  meta- 
phor, we  would  observe  that  good  habits  pro- 
duce a  sound  healthy  constitution  of  mind ;  they 
i?s  tonics  which  gradually,  but  infallibly,  in- 
rlforate  the  iotellectual  man. — A  silent  course 
91  hftbits  is  a  part  of  our  character  or  rather 
Bonduct,  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
indostry  and  application;  on  self  denial  and 
watchfulness,  on  diligence  in  establishing  right 
pofsuits,  and  vigilance  in  checking  such  as  are 
[lemicious.  Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our 
bands  for  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur- 
poses ;  and  being  one,  which,  having  the  free 
9ommand  of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 
o  ose  and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  derived 
Vom  God  as  all  our  other  possessions  are — ^yet 
ia?ing  this  power,  it  rests  with  ourselves  whe- 


ther we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion 
in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  shall  torn  it 
against  our  Maker,  and  direct  the  course  of  our 
conduct  to  the  offending,  instead  of  pleasing 
God. 

Habits  are  not  so  fVequently  formed  by  vehe 
ment  incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great  occasions, 
as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perseverance  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  duty.  If  this  were  uniformly 
followed  up,  we  should  be  spared  that  occasional 
violence  to  our  feelings,  that  agitating  resist- 
ance, which,  by  wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more 
feeble  minds  to  dread  the  recurrence,  of  the  same 
necessity  which  induces  a  painful  feeling,  tl^e 
consequence  of  negligence,  even  where  there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart;  while  the  regular 
adoption  of  right  habits,  indented  by  repetition, 
establishes  such  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  con- 
tributes  to  promote  happiness  no  less  than  vir- 
toe.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  robustnesc 
and  activity  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  its  po7 
ers.  Occasional  right  actions  may  be  cap'ict 
may  be  vanity,  may  be  impulse,  but  hardly  .df 
serve  the  name  of  virtue,  till  they  proceed  ^roDi 
a  principle  which  habit  has  moulded  into  a 
frame ;  then  the  right  principle  which  first  set 
them  at  work  continues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and 
finally  becomes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  op  the 
energy,  without  constant  sensible  reference  to 
the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion.  Good 
habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened  by  repeti- 
tion into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by  prayer  into 
holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vicious  habits  per- 
sisted in,  lay  us  more  and  more  open  to  the  do- 
minion of  our  spiritual  adversary,  can  we  doubt 
that  virtuous  habits  acquire  proportional  strength 
ftom  the  superinduced  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

The  more  uniform  is  our  conformity  to  the 
rales  of  virtue  and  purity,  the  less  we  may  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  influence 
of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor  indeed  can  we, 
recur  every  moment  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
action ;  its  flowing  from  an  habitbal  sense  of 
duty  will  generally  explain  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  performed.  If  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and 
alive  in  a  cheerful  obedience  to  God,  the  imme- 
diate motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires  de- 
liberation before  we  do  it,  demands  scrutiny  why 
we  do  it  This  will  lead  to  such  an  inquest  into 
our  motive  as,  if  there  be  any  want  of  sinceri^ 
in  it,  will  tend  to  its  detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  above 
as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity  in  pre- 
ference to  mero  occasional  exertion,  we  would 
be  understood  to  offer  this  counsel  rather  to  the 
proficient  than  to  the  novice.  As  the  beginnings 
are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent  spirits, 
such  spirits  would  do  well,  particularly  at  their 
entrance  on  a  more  correct  course,  to  select  for 
themselves  some  single  task  of  painful  exertion, 
which,  by  bringing  their  mental  vigour  into  full 
play,  shall  afford  uiem  so  sensible  an  evidence 
of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  as  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  of  the  conflict  A  friend 
of  the  Author  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance  of  thus  taming  an  impatient  temper,  that 
she  imnosed  upon  herself  the  habit  of  beginning 
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eren  Any  ordinary  undertaking  with  the  mott 
difficult  part  of  it,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
method  o£  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  language  waa  to  be  learnt,  she  be> 
gan  with  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a  scheme 
of  economy  was  to  be  improved,  she  relinquish, 
ed  at  once  some  prominent  indulgence ;  if  a 
▼anity  was  to  be  cut  off,  she  fixed  on  some  strong 
act  of  self-denial  which  should  appear  a  little 
disreputable  to  others,  while  it  somewhat  mor- 
tified herself.  These  incipient  trials  once  got 
over,  she  had  a  large  reward  in  finding  all  lesser 
ones  in  the  same  class  comparatively  light  The 
main  victory  was  gained  in  the  onset,  the  sub- 
lequent  skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effi^rt  is  too  violent,  the 
change  too  sudden,  we  apprehend  the  assertion 
if  a  mistake.  When  we  have  worked  up  our. 
■elves,  or  rather  are  worked  up  by  a  superior 
agency  to  a  strong  measure,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  persist;  we  are 
ashamed  of  stopping  and  especially  of  retreat- 
ing, though  we  have  no  witness  but  God  and 
our  own  hearts.  Having  once  persevered,  the 
victory  is  the  reward.  A  slower  change,  though 
desirable,  has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is 
less  sensibly  marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  having  obtain- 
ed it. 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must  main- 
tain. The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  victory  may 
be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard  that  which 
valour  subdued.  If  the  relinquishment  of  evil 
habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
be  watchful,  lest  we  should  insensibly  slide  into 
the  negligence  of  such  as  are  good.  What  we 
neglect,  we  gradually  forget.  This  guard  against 
declension  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quickly  ex- 
pels another.  A  now  idea  takes  possession  as 
ioon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and  the 
very  traces  of  former  habits  are  effaced,  not  sud- 
denly,  but  progressively ;  no  two  successive 
ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar,  while  the 
last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  character  quite  dif- 
ferent,  not  from  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded,  but  from  that  which  first  began  to  draw 
as  off  from  the  right  habits;  the  impression  con- 
tinues to  grow  fainter,  till  that  which  at  first 
was  weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  we  Khali  do  nothing  well ;  the  whole  of 
our  understanding,  however  highly  we  may  rate 
it,  is  not  too  much  to  give  to  any  subject  which 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  an  invosti- 
gation  at  all ;  certainly  is  not  great  enough  to 
afford  being  split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may 
choose  to  take  subjects  simultaneously  in  hand. 
If  we  allow  the  different  topics  which  require 
deliberation  to  break  in  on  each  other ;  if  a  m- 
cond  is  admitted  to  a  conference,  before  we  had 
dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  be  distinctly 
considered,  so  neither  is  likely  to  obtain  a  juAl 
decision.  These  desultory  pursuits  obstruct  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits. 
^  But  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound  prin- 
ciple with  an  impartial  judgment  to  ascertain 
that  the  habit  is  really  good,  or  the  mischief  will 


be  great  in  proportion  to  the  pertinietty.  For 
who  can  conceive  a  more  miserable  atate,  than 
for  a  man  to  be  goaded  on  by  a  long  persefe- 
rance  in  habits,  which  both  hb  conacienoe  and 
his  understanding  condemn?  Even  if  npoo 
conviction  he  renounces  them,  he  has  a  loof 
time  to  spend  in  backing,  with  the  OMMtificatMo 
at  last,  to  find  himself  only  where  be  ought  to 
have  been  at  setting  out. 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  totally 
subduing  long-indulged  habits  of  any  grues  viee, 
such  as  intemperance ;  we  may  remark,  that  it 
requires  a  long  and  painful  process — and  tbit 
even  afler  a  man  is  convinced  of  its  turpitude 
afler  he  discovers  evident  marka  of  improve 
ment — to  conquer  the  habits  of  any  fault,  which 
though  not  so  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  thi 
world,  may  be  equally  inconsistent  with  res! 
piety. — Take  the  love  of  money  for  instance. 
How  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  is  covetoamess  extiT' 
pated  from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  bean 
rooted !  Xhe  imperfect  convert  haa  a  ccmvictioD 
on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  hi  his  heart, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  a  Christian 
without  liberality.  This  be  adopts,  in  common 
with  other  just  sentiments,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
necessary  evidence  of  sincerity.  He  has  got  the 
whole  christian  theory  by  heart,  and  such  parts 
of  it  as  do  not  trench  upon  this  long-indulged 
corruption,  he  more  or  less  brings  into  action. 
But  in  this  tender  point,  though  the  professioo 
is  cheap,  the  practice  is  costly.  An  occasion  is 
brought  home  to  him,  of  exercising  the  grace  be 
has  been  commending.  He  acknowledges  iti 
force,  he  does  more ;  he  feels  it  If  taken  at  the 
moment,  something  considerable  might  be  done: 
but  if  any  delay  intervene,  that  delay  is  fatal; 
for  from  feeling,  he  begins  to  calculate.  Now 
there  is  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had 
set  in  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powerful  (or 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  at  once  exercised  charity  and  discretion. 
He  takes  comfort  both  from  the  liberal  feeling 
which  had  resolved  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
prudence  which  had  saved  it,  laying  to  his  heart 
the  flattering  unction,  that  he  haa  only  spared  it 
for  some  more  pressing  demand,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  will  again  set  him  on  feeling,  and  calca- 
lating,  and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  nnintentionaBy 
confirm  this  kind  of  error.  They  are  so  zealoot 
on  the  subject  of  sudden  conversion,  that  they 
are  too  ready  to  pronounce,  from  certain  warm 
expressions,  that  this  change  has  taken  place  in 
their  acquaintance,  while  evident  symptoms  of 
an  unchanged  nature  continue  to  disfigure  the 
character.  They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  al- 
teration in  the  habits  hss  given  that  best  evi- 
dence of  an  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  miraculous  changes,  that  thej 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  consider 
himself  as  an  inactive  recipient  of  grace ;  not 
as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the  change  in  bis 
life,  that  mutation,  which  the  divine  Spirit  has 
produced  on  his  heart.  This  too  common  error 
appears  to  arise,  not  only  from  enthusiasm,  but 
partly  from  want  of  insight  into  the  human  cha- 
racter, of  which  habits  are  the  gronnd-work,  and 
in  which  right  habits  are  not  leas  the  eff^  of 
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ein^  prmdumlly  produoed.  We  can- 
purify  ounelTM,  any  more  than  we 
ourselves,  it  being  equally  the  work 
Spirit  to  infuse  purity,  as  well  as  the 
I,  into  the  heart ;  but  it  rests  with  us 
his  gfrace,  to  reduce  this  purity  to  a 
ic  Scr'iptures  would  not  have  been 
in  injunctions  to  this  duty. 
t  hate  sin,*  says  bishop  Jeremy  Tay. 
its  dimensions,  in  all  its  distances, 
y  angle  of  its  reception.'  St  Paul 
ipulousness  of  Christian  delicacy  to 
mt,  that,  in  intimating  the  com  mis. 
in  enormities  to  tlie  church  of  Ephe- 
gcd  that  they  ghould  not  be  to  mack 
long  them.  This  great  master  in 
>f  human  nature,  a  knowledge  per- 
ace,  was  aware  that  the  very  men- 
sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  com- 
e  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate 
ression,  nor  the  tongue  familiar  with 
He  who  knew  all  the  minuter  en- 
relt  as  the  broader  avenues  to  the 
't  of  man,  knew  how  much  safer  it 
lan  to  combat,  how  much  easier  the 
rictory.  He  was  aware,  that  purity 
thought,  could  alone  produce  purity 
mducL 

unhappy  want  of  this  early  habit  of 
ny,  who  are  beeome  sincerely  pious, 
difficult  to  extricate  their  minds 
associations  established  by  former 
rupt  books  andevil  communications 
left  a  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their 
an  indelible  impression  on  their 
bey  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
of  ima(rination,  which,  though  they 
I  as  wit,  thoy  now  consider  as  little 
isphemy.  The  will  rejects  them  ; 
g  to  the  recollection  with  fatal  per- 
ces,  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but  of 
ion,  long  indulged,  leave  a  train  of 
nguishable  corruptions  behind  them. 
Is  of  which  even  the  reformed  heart 
ly  get  clear.  He  who  repents  sud- 
lo  often  be  purified  slowly.  A  cor- 
s  may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled 
is  not  easily  cleansed. 
,  that  those  rooted  habits,  even  afler 
leen  long  httted  and  discontinued, 
in  tormenting  him  who  has  long 
lie  sin,  so  as  to  keep  him  to  the  last 
md  distressing  doubt  as  to  his  real 
'  this  doubt  continue  to  make  him 
:,  and  to  keep  alive  his  humility, 
IS  it  causes  may  be  more  salutary 
ir  confidence  of  his  own  condition. 
:omplainod,  afler  years  of  sincere 
Lhat  they  did  not  possess  that  peace 
ion  which  religion  promises;  not 
lat  their  long  adherence  to  wronfl^ 
naturally  darken  their  views  and 
ijoyments.  Surely  the  man  whose 
ndoned  itself  (or  years  to  improper 
tias  little  right  to  complain,  if  bit- 
npany  his  repentance,  if  dejection 
lis  peace.  Surely  he  (^as  little  right 
f  those  consolations  are  refuiied  to 
n  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Provi- 
metimes  withheld  from  good  men, 


who  have  never  been  guilty  of  his  irregularitiei 
in  conduct,  who  Jiavo  never  indulged  his  disor* 
ders  of  heart  and  mind.  When  we  see  holy  men, 
to  whom  this  cheerfbl  confidence  is  sometimes 
denied,  or  from  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  die. 
solving  nature,  it  is  withdrawn,  shall  they  whose 
case  we  have  been  considering,  complain,  if 
their's  are  not  all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closing 
hour  is  ratlier  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But 
this,  if  it  be  not  a^statdibf  joy,  may  be  equally  a 
state  of  safety. 

The  duty  of  keeping  up  this  sense  of  purity  is 
of  g  reat  extent    One  of  the  many  uses  of  prayer 
is,  that,  by  the  habit  of  breathing  out  our  inmost 
thoughts  of  God,  the  sense  of  his  being,  the  con. 
sciousness  of  his  presence,  the  idea  that  his  pure 
eye  is  immediately  upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary 
purity  to  the  soul,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  main* 
tain  in  an  equal  degree  in  its  intercourse  with 
mankind.    The  beatitude  of  the  promised  vision 
of  God  is  more  immediately  annexed  to  this 
grace ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  *  that  every  one 
who  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself,  as  He  is 
pure.*    The  holy  felicity  of  the  creature  is  thus 
made  to  depend  on  its  assimilaiion  with  the  Crea- 
tor.   There  is  a  beautiful  intimation  of  the  pu- 
rity of  God  in  the  order  of  construction  in  the 
prayer  taught  by  our  Saviour.    We  pray  that  hit 
name  may  be  hallowed^  that  is,  that  our  hearls, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  honour  his  holy 
name ;  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  purity  and  holiness,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  subsequent  petitions.    We  thus  invest  oar 
minds  with  this  preparatory  sentiment  in  order 
to  sanctify  what  we  are  about  to  implore.    In 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  for  the 
promotion  of  purity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if^ 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts  into 
that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost  voluntarily 
pursue  it    The  good  effect  of  prayer  will,  on 
our  return  to  society,  be  much  increased  by  the 
practice  of  occasionally  darting  up  to  heaven,  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  laudatory  sentence,  or  some 
brief  spontaneous  effusion.    This  will  assist  to 
stir  up  the  flame  which  was  kindled   by  the 
morning  sacri6ce,  and  preserve  it  from  total  ex- 
tinction before  that  of  the  evening  is  offered  up. 
We  may  learn  from  the  profane  practice  of  some, 
that  an  ejaculation  takes  as  little  time,  and  ob- 
trudes less  on  notice,  than  an  oath  or  an  excla- 
mation.   It  implores  in  as  few  words,  the  same 
di^ne  power  for  a  blessing,  whom  the  other  ob- 
tests for  destruction. 

One  great  bene6t  of  science  is  allowed  to  be 
derived  from  its  habituating  the  mind  to  shake 
off  its  dependence  upon  sense.  Devout  medita- 
tion, in  like  manner,  accustoms  it  not  to  fly  for 
support  to  sensible  and  material  things,  but  to 
rest  in  such  as  are  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
By  a  general  neglect  of  serious  thinking,  virtue 
is  sometimes  withered  and  decayed  ;  in  minds 
where  it  is  not  torn  up  by  the  roots,  there  re- 
mains in  them  that  vital  sap  which  may  still, 
upon  habitual  cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  but 
produce  fruit. 

One  great  obstacle  to  habitual  meditation 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  pernicioos 
custom  of  submitting  to  the  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion  of  a  roving  imagination.  This  prolifio 
faculty   produces  such  s  constant  buddiiv^  ^ 
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images,  fancies,  visions,  conjectures,  and  con- 
ceits, that  she  can  subsist  plentifully  on  her  own 
independent  stock.  She  is  perpetually  wander> 
ing  from  the  point  to  which  she  promised  to 
confine  herself  wlien  she  set  out ;  is  ever  roam- 
ing from  the  spot  to  which  her  powerless  pos. 
scssor  had  threatened  to  pin  her  down.  We  re- 
tiro  with  a  rcj;r>lution  to  reflect :  Reason  has  no 
sooner  marshalled  her  forces,  than  this  undis- 
ciplined run-away  escaped  from  duty,  one  strag- 
gler aAer  another  joins  the  enemy,  or  brings 
homo  some  foreign  impertinence.  While  we 
meant  to  indulge  only  a  harmless  reflection,  we 
are  bcou£rht  under  subjection  to  a  whole  series  of 
reveries  of  different  characters  and  opposite  de- 
scriptions. Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  specu- 
lations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
quium.  We  have  nothing  for  it,  but  resolutely  to 
resist  the  enfeebling  despot.  LiCt  us  stir  up  some 
counteracting  force :  let  us  fly  to  some  active  em- 
ployment which  shall  break  the  charm,  and  dis- 
solve the  pleasant  thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so 
It  be  innocent  and  opposite.  Wc  shall  not  cure 
ourselves  by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do 
this  thing  which  is  complained  of,  unless  we 
compel  ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura- 
geous exertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irreso- 
lution :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter  of 
idle  s|>cculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  prede- 
termined schemes.  They  are  not  always  laid 
down  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued,  but 
steal  upon  us  insensibly ;  insinuate  themselves 
into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions,  till  we  find 
ourselves  in  bondage  to  them,  before  we  are 
aware  they  have  gotten  any  fast  hold  over 
UP.  Hut  if  rooted  bad  habits  are  of  such  diffi- 
cult  extirpation,  that,  as  we  have  already  ol)- 
served,  they  not  only  destroy  the  peace  of 
him  who  continues  them,  but  embitter  the  very 
penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them,  there 
is  a  class  of  beings  in  whom  they  are  not  yet 
inveterate.  If  I  could  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  never  could  they  be  em- 
ployed to  a  more  important  puri)06e,  than  in 
rcprescntinjr  to  my  youthful  readers  the  blessed- 
ness of  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take 
a  whole  life  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  is  fresh,  and  gay, 
and  tempting !  you  who  have  yet  your  path  to 
choose,  whose  hearts  are  ingenuous,  and  whose 
manners  amiable,  in  whom,  if  wrong  propen- 
sities discover  themselves,  yet  evil  habits  are 
not  substantially  formed — could  you  be  made 
sensible,  at  a  lesH  costly  price  than  your  own 
experience,  that  though  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  longr-erring  heart  may  hercafler  be 
brouf^lit  to  abfior  its  own  sin,  yet  the  once  ini- 
tiated mind  can  never  bo  made  to  unknow  its 
knowledge,  nor  to  unthink  its  thoughts ;  can 
never  be  brouc[ht  to  separate  those  combinations 
which  it  once  too  fondly  cherished  : — how  much 
future  regret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might 
you  spare  yourselves!  If  you  would  but  reflect 
that  though  in  res(K.'ct  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  become 
as  you  now  are,  outwardly  innocent,  and  that 
no  repentance  can  restore  your  present  happy 
ignorance  of  practised  evil, — you  would  then 
k«ep  clear  of  a  bondage  from  which  you  Derceive  I 


the  older  and  the  wiier  do  not,  became  tbcj 
cannot,  commonly  emaocipAte  themselvea 

But,  supposing  a  young  man  is  ao  happy  u 
to  escape  the  grosser  oormptiona,  yet,  if  1» 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  he  should  bi 
singularly  on  his  guard  against  the  false  credit 
which  ludicrous  associations  will  obtain  for  him 
in  certain  societies.     An  indelicate  but  pointed 
jest,  a  combination  of  some  light  thought  with 
some  scriptural    expression,   a   parody  which 
makes  a  serious  thing  ridiculous,  or  a  sober  ont 
absurd, — these  are  instruments  by  no  means 
harmless,  not  only  to  him  who  handles  then, 
but  also  in  the  hands  of  subalterns  and  copyisli, 
who  having,  perhaps,  no  faculty  but  memory 
and  seldom  using  memory  but  for  mischief,  re- 
tain with  joy,  and  circulate  from  vanity,  what 
was  at  first  uttered  with  mere  random  thoaght 
lessness.     Profane  dunces  are  the  busy  ecboet 
of  the  loose  wit  of  others.     With  little  talent 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  little  to 
the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary livelihood  on  the  stray  sarccsms  and  fbgi- 
tive  bon  mots  of  others,  and  arc  maintained  on 
what  the  witty  throw  away.     If  even  in  tbi 
first  instance  there  were  nothing  wrong  in  the 
thing  itself,  there  is  mischief  in  the  oonnexioo. 
Whatever  serves  to  append  a  light  thought  toi 
serious  one,  is  unsafe :  both  have,  by  freqeeaf 
citation,  been  so  accustomed  to  appear  together 
that  when,  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  the  good 
one  is  called  up,  the  corrupt  associate  never  faili 
to  present  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pharaoh*! 
blasted  corn,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 

*  Man,*  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  db- 
servers  of  man.  Dr.  Paley,  '  is  a  bundle  of  b^ 
bits.*  The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the  morB 
distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which  are  right, 
and  the  more  dexterity  we  shall  acquire  in  csub- 
lishing  them.  In  setting  out  in  our  moral  courtt, 
we  can  make  little  progress,  unless  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  governed  by  certain  rules ;  but  wheo 
the  rules  are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  ■ 
manner  govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  of  thtt 
restraining  power,  which  was  at  first  unpleasant 
though  self-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by  u 
instance  ; — The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fet* 
tered  by  recurring  to  the  laws  of  the  grammi- 
rian,  nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician,  thoagh  it 
was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respsc* 
tive  schools,  that  he  asquired  both  his  aecore^ 
and  argument  Yet,  while  he  is  speakinr,  it 
never  occurs  to  him,  that  there  are  such  thup 
in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic.  The  mki 
are  become  habits,  they  have  answered  tbsir 
end,  and  are  dismissed. 

If  we  ceusider  the  force  of  habit  on  amosi' 
nients :  stated  diversions  enslave  ns  mors  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  want  of  them, 
than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they  afford.  Bf 
being  incessantly  pursued,  they  diminish  in 
their  power  of  delighting  ;  yet  such  is  the  plaitie 
power  of  habit  and  such  the  yielding  sufastaiMi 
of  our  minds,  that  they  becomo  arbitrary  waobi 
absolute  articles,  not  of  luxury,  but  necessity. 
Strange  !  that  what  is  enjoyed  without  pleuore 
cannot  be  discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very 
hour  when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  thosi 
with  whom  they  have  been  partaken,  preseoi 
associations  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  difficalli 
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td  aneasinets  in  teparating.  We  tre  partly 
leated  into  Uiis  imagrinary  necessity,  by  see- 
g  the  eagerness  with  which  others  pursue 
em.  Yet  if  it  were  not  an  artificial  necessity, 
want  not  arising  from  the  constitution  of  our 
tare,  those  would  be  unhappy  who  are  de- 
bnd  of  them,  or  rather,  who  never  enjoyed 
sm.  There  is  a  respectable  society  of  Chris. 
as  among  us  who  carry  the  restriction  of  di* 
raions  to  the  widest  extent-  Yet  among  the 
mber  of  amiable,  virtuous,  and  well  instructed 
Bng  Quakers,  whom  I  have  known,  I  have 
rays  found  them  as  cheerful  and  as  happy  as 
ler  people.  Tlieir  cheerfulness  was  perhaps 
re  intellectual  than  mirthful ;  but  their  hap* 
mma  never  appeared  to  be  impeded  by  com- 
ints  at  the  privation  of  pleasures  to  which 
>it  had  not  enslaved  them — a  habit  which, 
en  carried  too  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of 
isure,  that  of  invigorating  the  mind  by  re- 
ing  it. 

.t  is  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered  con- 
tion  in  general  a  gradual  transformation, 
en  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the  inward 
n  day  by  day;  this  seems  to  intimate  that 
id  habits,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
God,  are  continually  advancing  the  growth 
the  Christian,  and  conducting  him  to  that 
turity  which  is  his  consummation  and  re. 
rd.  The  grace  of  repentance,  like  every 
/er,  must  be  established  by  habit  Repent- 
re  is  not  completed  by  a  single  act,  it  must 
incorporated  into  our  mind,  till  it  become  a 
ad  state,  arising  from  a  continual  sense  of 
r  need  of  it — Forgive  ut  our  trespastet  would 
rer  have  been  enjoined  as  a  daily  petition,  if 
iy  repentance  had  not  been  necessary  for 
ily  sins.  The  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
*a,  accompanies  the  change  of  heart;  but 
Lt  which  is  purified  will  nut,  in  this  state  of 
perfection  necessarily  remain  pure. — While 
r  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  habitually  peni- 
it 
A  man   may  give  evidence  of  his   possess- 

Lmany  amiable  qualities,  without  our  being 
to  say,  therefbre,  he  is  a  good  man.  His 
'toes  may  be  constitutional,  their  motives  may 
worldly.  But  when  he  exhibits  clear  and 
Dvincing  evidence,  that  he  has  subdued  all 
I  inveterate  bad  habits,  weeded  out  rooted 
tl  propensities;  when  the  miser  is  grown 
"gely  liberal,  the  passionate  become  meek, 
s  calumniator  charitable,  the  malignant  kind  ; 
MO  every  bad  habit  is  not  only  eradicated, 
t  succeeded  by  its  opposite  quality,  we  would 
Delude  that  inch  a  change  could  only  be  ef- 
Ufld  by  power  from  on  high,  we  would  not 
ropic  to  call  that  man  religious,  fiut,  above 
,  there  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  tlie 
oret  course  of  our  thoughts ;  without  this  in. 
rior  improvement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
long  practice  is  no  proof  o^  an  effectual  al- 
ration.  This,  indeed,  we  cannot  make  a  rule 
which  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an  infallible 
e  bv  which  to  judge  ourselves.  Certain  faults 
B  the  effects  of  certain  temptations,  rather 
lo  of  tiial  common  depravity  natural  to  all. 
It  a  general  rectification  of  thoutjrht,  a  sensible 
volution  in  the  secret  desires  and  imaginations 
the  heart,  is  perhaps  the  least  equivocal  of 


all  the  changes  efleoted  in  us.     This  is  no 
merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  but  the 
infusion  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and  health, 
the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  nature,  the 
evidence  of  a  new  state  of  constitution. 

Candid  Christians,  however,  who  know  ex. 
perimentally  the  power  of  habit,  who  are  aware 
of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best  men,  wi| 
not  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who,  while  he  ib 
struggling  with  some  long  cherished  corruption 
falls  into  an  occasional  abberation  from  the  path 
he  is  endeavouring  to  follow,  is  therefore  not 
religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dangerous 
associations,  we  must  dissolve  the  intercourse, 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger.  Good  impres. 
sions  may  have  been  made  on  the  heart,  yet  the 
indulged  thought,  and  especially  the  allowed 
sight  of  that  object  which  once  melted  down  our 
better  resolutions,  may  melt  them  again.  If  we 
would  conquer  an  invadins  enemy,  we  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  off  his 
provisions.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
should  repel  the  effort  but  what  is  impossible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impossibility,  because 
the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our  reach, 
there  needs  only  the  concurrence  of  the  will. 
If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  it  is  at  our 
peril.  What  we  persist  in  indulging,  we  shall 
every  day  find  more  difficult  to  restrain.  Per. 
haps  on  our  not  resisting  the  very  next  tcmpta. 
tion,  will  depend  the  future  colour  of  our  life — 
the  very  possibility  of  future  resistance.  That 
which  is  now  in  our  power,  may,  by  repeated 
rejection,  be  judicially  placed  beyond  it  In- 
firmity of  purpose  produces  perpetual  relapses 
Temptation  strengthens  as  resistance  weakens 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  iEobe- 
cility  in  the  will,  and  then  plead  the  weakness, 
not  which  we  found,  but  made. — Half  measures 
produce  more  pain  and  no  success.  They  are 
compounded  of  desire  and  regret,  of  appetite 
and  fear,  of  indulgence  and  remorse,  while 
we  are  balancing,  conditioning,  temporizing, 
negotiating  with  conscience,  we  might  be  sing, 
ing  Te  Deum  for  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  will  by  every 
repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit  A  faint  en. 
deavour  ends  in  a  sure  defeat  Temptation  be. 
coming  more  importunate,  if  its  incursions  are 
not  resisted,  ^f  its  attacks  are  not  repelled,  the 
habit  will  get  final  possession  of  the  mind  ;  en. 
couragement  will  invite  repetition ;  where  it 
has  beisn  once  entertained,  it  will  iind  a  ready 
way ;  where  it  has  been  received  with  fami. 
liarity,  expulsion  will  soon  become  difficult,  and 
afterwards  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
aid  perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  arc  sincere 
in  the  invocation,  we  shall  be  firm  in  the  resis. 
tance ;  if  we  are  fervent  in  the  resolution,  we 
shall  be  triumphant  in  the  conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  impor. 
tant,  because  all  progressive  goodness  consists 
in  habits ;  and  virtuous  habits,  begun  and  car. 
ried  on  here  with  increasing  improvement  and 
multiplied  energies,  are  susceptible  of  eternal 
proficiency.  When  we  are  assured  that  the 
effect  of  habits  will  not  cease  with  life,  but  be 
carried  into  eternity,  it  gives  such  an  enlarge 
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ment  to  the  ideas,  each  mn  ezpantion  to  the 
■oul,  that  it  seems  u  if  every  hour  were  lost  in 
which  we  are  not  beg^inning  or  improving  some 
virtuous  habit 

As  we  were  originallj  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renovation  ofour  minds, 
of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the  best  test,  be 
restored,  in  an  enlargement  of  oar  moral  pow- 
ers, to  a  nearer  resemblance  of  Him.  Were  it 
not  that  there  is  a  participation,  in  all  rational 
minds,  of  the  same  qualities  in  kind,  though  in- 
finitely  different  in  degree,  the  perfections  of 
God  would  not  so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in 
Scripture  as  objects  of  our  imitation.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  said,  *  as  he  that  hath 
called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy.*  *  Be  ye  holy, 
for  I  am  holy,*  would  not  have  been  a  reasona- 
ble command,  unless  holiness  and  purity  had 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  the  nature, 
though  unspeakably  distant  in  the  proportion 
between  that  perfect  Being  from  whom  what- 
ever is  good  is  derived,  and  the  imperfect  crea- 
ture who  derives  it  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  though  we  can  only  attain  that  low 
measure,  of  which  our  weak  and  sinful  nature 
is  capable,  yet  still  to  aim  at  imitating  those 
perfections,  is  a  desire  natural  to  the  renewed 
heart :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  symptom 
that  no  such  renovation  has  taken  place,  when 
no  such  desire  is  felt 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not  stamped 
oo  our  mind  some  idea  of  those  perfections  ?  We 
may  bring  these  notions  practically  home  to  our 
own  bosoms,  possessing,  as  we  do,  not  only  na- 
tural ideas  of  the  divine  rectitude,  but  having 
these  notions  highly  rectified,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scripture  representation  of  God  ;  if,  instead 
of  adopting  abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  oflen  too  unsubstantial  for  our  grasp, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a  perfect 
Being  is  likely  to  approve,  or  condemn,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  and  then,  comparing  not  only  our 
deductions,  but  our  practice,  with  the  Gospel, 
adopt  or  reject  what  that  approves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  ineoniiBteney  of  Chrittiana  with  Chri9^ 

tianity. 

SVk  have,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ventured 
to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose  lives  are 
decorous,  and  whose  manners  are  amiable  ;  but 
who,  from  the  want  of  having  imbibed  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  having,  therefore, 
formed  their  principles  on  imperfect  models, 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  ezcellencc  of 
which  their  characters  are  susceptible. 

We  presume  now  to  address  a  very  different 
class ;  persons  acknowledging,  indeed,  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  living  cither  in  the 
neglect  of  the  principles  they  profess,  or  in  prao- 
tieal  opposition  to  the  theory  they  maintain ; 
yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  passion  or  of  pleasure, 
governed  by  the  appetite  or  the  caprice  of  the 

'^  An  inquiry  why  some  good  sort  of  people  are  not 


moment,  and  going  on  in  a  oarelsH  inattentian 
{ to  the  duties  inculcated  by  an  ■atboritjther  re* 
cognize.  The  lives  of  the  penooa  prcvioui^ 
considered  are  commonly  better  than  their  {mx^- 
fession,  the  lives  of  those  now  under  fffm^f- 
plation  are  worse.  These  aeeni  to  have  more 
faults,  the  other  more  prejudices.  The  others 
are  satisfied  to  be  stationary  ;  these  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The  former 
are  in  a  far  better  state ;  but  there  is  hope  that 
the  latter  may  find  out  that  they  are  in  a  bid 
one.  The  one  rest  in  their  perfbmianoes,  vith 
little  doubt  of  their  safety ;  the  other,  with  i 
blind  security,  rest  in  the  promises,  wilboot 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  to  profit  by  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Christianity 
could  be  split  into  two  portions,  and  either  half 
were  left  to  the  option  of  these  classes ;  thou 
formerly  noticed  would  adopt  the  command, 
ments  m>m  an  assurance  of  being  saved  by  their 
obeying  them ;  these  under  present  coosiden. 
tion,  would  choose  the  creed,  from  a  notion  that 
its  mere  adoption  would  go  near  to  exonerate 
them  from  personal  obedience.  The  others  in- 
tend to  earn  heaven  by  their  defective  works: 
these,  overlooking  the  neceanity  of  holiness,  flat 
tcr  themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  with  the 
cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  assent  We  all  de. 
sire  to  be  finally  saved.  Tliere  is  but  pne  opi- 
nion about  the  end ;  we  only  diflTer  about  the 
mcaps.  Many  f!y  to  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer 
to  obtain  happiness  for  themselves  bereafler, 
who  do  not  desire  his  Spirit  to  govern  their  lifci 
now,  though  he  has  so  repeatedly  declared,  that 
he  will  not  save  us  without  renovating  us.  To 
suppose  that  we  shall  possess  hereafter  whatw 
do  not  desire  here,  that  we  shall  comptote  then, 
what  we  do  not  think  of  beginning  now,  ii 
among  the  inconsistencies  of  many  who  pui 
muster  under  the  gcncrick  title  of  Christians. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth  seem 
to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  which  shall  potsea 
the  heart  of  man.  The  bent  of  our  affections 
decides  on  the  object  of  our  pursuit  When  tbej 
are  rightly  turned .  by  his  powerful  hand,  God 
has  the  predominance.  It  is  the  grand  design 
of  his  word,  of  his  Spirit,  of  all  his  dispensatioDi, 
whether  providential  or  spiritual,  to  restore  as 
to  himself,  to  recover  the  heart  which  sin  bai 
estranged  from  him.  Where  these  instrnmenti 
fail,  the  original  bias  governs,  and  the  worU 
has  the  entire  possession. 

Prospective  prudence  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom  by  the  world,  and  he  who  profened  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  observes  that  *  the 
prudent  man  fbrceeeth.*  Here  the  Bible  and  the 
world  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  strict  accord. 
ance  ;  but  they  differ  materially,  both  as  to  the 
distance  and  the  object  of  their  forecast  How 
prudent  do  we  reckon  that  man  who  denies  him- 
self present  expenses,  and  waives  present  enjoy- 
ments, that  he  may  more  effectually  secore  to 
himself  future  fortune  !  We  observe  that  hii 
discreet  self-denial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  increasing  means  of  after  indulgence.  But 
if  this  very  man  wore  to  extend  his  views  stiD 
further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration  of  hii 
abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to  a  future 
life,  he  would  not  with  his  worldly  friends,  ad- 
vance his  character  for  wisdom.  While  he  looki 
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ID  ft  disUnt  point  of  time  iie  »  eommended,  but 
he  forfeits  the  commendation,  if  he  overlooks  ftll 
time,  and  defers  the  fruition  of  his  hope,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  indeed  this  partial  looking^  fbrwarti,  this 
fixing  the  eye  on  some  point  of  ap^prandize- 
ment,  or  wealth,  or  some  other  distinction,  which 
obstructs  our  view  of  the  final  prospect;  or  it  is 
the  excess  of  immediate  gratification,  the  de- 
li|^hts  of  sense,  the  blandishments  of  the  world, 
which    prevent  us  even   from  thinking  of  it 
While  the  sensualist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow 
circle,  beyond  which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate, 
the  Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  his  course 
not  by  his  sight  but  his  compass.    In  any  im- 
minont  distress,  indeed,  men  almost  naturally 
flj  to  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  impulse  than 
ft  principle.    Yet  it  is  in  prosperity,  that  we 
most  need  his  assistance.    Success,  which  is 
perhaps  more  eminently  the  hour  of  peril,  is 
more  rarely  the  hour  of  prayer.    There  is  an 
intoxication  attendingr  on  prosperous  fortune, 
especially,  while  it  is  new,  which  diverts  the 
spirits  from  communication  with  the  Father  of 
spirits.     The  slackening  of  devotion  under  sue* 
oees  seems  to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity 
being  a  gift  of  God,  our  prayers  have  been  heard; 
W9  have  obtained  his  blessing,  and,  having  the 
eod  of  our  prayers  granted,  we  insensibly  lessen 
oar  endeavours  to  please  Him  whom  our  sue 
oess  induces  us  to  believe'  that  we  have  already 
piaased.    Thus,  having  made  things  even,  men 
■Mm  to  set  out  on  a  new  career ;  they  plan  new 
indulgences,  additional  projects  of  splendour,  or 
of  gratification  ;  they  assiduously  multiply  tliose 
pleasant  instances  of  obedience  which  the  poet 
has  flatteringly  told  us  we  give  when  we  *  enjoy.* 
But  the  object  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
instrument  of  destruction.  Anacreon  was  choked 
by  a  grape- stone. 

But,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good  t« 
occasionally  ofiered  up  by  the  negligent  Chris- 
tiftn,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  because  it  is 
not  his  own  prayer.  We  do  not  mean,  because 
it  Is  the  composition  of  another ;  that,  as  it  does 
not  lessen  its  value,  does  not  obstruct  its  ac 
ceptanoe.  If  the  feelings  go  along  with  the  pe- 
titions, they  will  be  heard;  if  the  affections, are 
boond  up  with  the  words,  they  will  be  accepted. 
It  is  not  because  they  are  forms,  but  because 
the  little  interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them 
mere  forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pre- 
eompoeed,  but  because  they  are  used  with  con- 
•traint — are  repetitions,  not  effusions.  It  is 
asing  them  without  that  condition  of  mind,  wiCh. 
oat  that  cordial  voluntary  approach  to  the  di- 
fine  presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the  gracious 
promise  of  being  in  no-ietse  cast  out ;  of  that 
■tate  of  mind  which  David  suggested  when  he 
■id,  *  My  heart  (not  my  lips)  hath  talked  of 
Tbee  :*  when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  *  Seek 
Te  my  face,*  warm  and  instant  from  the  heart 
he  fervently  replied,  *Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I 
isek.* 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
sp  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live  up 
to  scriptural  injunctions,  does  not  the  one,  equal- 
ly  with  the  other,  indicate  the  high  aspiring  na- 
tve  of  religion  7  Does  it  not  remind  us,  that 
itoaims  must  be  alwftys  more  lofly  than  the 


possibility  of  our  attainments ;  that  if  the  one 
be  hitherto  low  and  earthly,  the  other  must  be 
high  and  heavenly ;  bounded  by  no  limits,  re- 
strained  by  no  measures,  but  improving  with 
our  moral  improvement,  strengthening  with  our 
spiritual  strength? 

Ton  do  not  deny  that  *  the  Gospel  is  the  pow- 
er of  God  unto  salvation,*  because  it  is  asserted 
by  an  authority  you  respect  But  to  whom  is 
it  such  a  power  7  Ton  reply  from  your  memory, 
*  To  all  them  that  believe.*  But  of  what  use  is 
a  belief  that  is  obviously  uninfluential  7  You 
are  unconsciously  falling  into  the  very  error  of 
the  fanatic  whom  you  so  justly  condemn.  Like 
him  yon  value  yourself  upon  your  full  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  go  beyond  him, 
for  yon  profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  faith 
on  your  side.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  faith 
which  professes  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
productive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  rest  contented 
while  you  are  not 'governed  by  that  principle  7 
You  bring  your  reason  and  your  will  into  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life;  the  one  impels 
and  the  other  guides,  in  almost  all  concerns  ex- 
cept that  one  grand  concern,  where  the  impulse 
and  the  guidance  are  incomparably  the  most 
important  You  allow,  indeed,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act 
as  if  you  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such 
avowal. 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  union  of  jus- 
tice  and  mercy  in  Grod,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
making  sin  the  marked  object  of  his  displeasure, 
he  makes  the  penitent  offender  the  chosen  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion.  But  revelation  will  afford 
no  shelter  to  those  who  screen  themselves  un- 
der its  promises,  while  thpy  live  in  opposition  to 
its  laws;  to  those  who  desire  to  retain  their 
vices,  without  relinquishing  their  hopes ;  who 
take  refuge  in  the  very  mercy  they  are  abusing; 
who  think  they  exalt  the  efHcacy  of  grace,  by 
believing  it  will  cancel,  not  only  all  the  sins 
they  have  committed,  but  all  they  intend  to 
commit  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe 
God,  it  is  only  when  he  promises.  But  shall  he 
not  also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  his  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part,  the  other  may 
confirm  our  security  7  Is  not  this  subterfuge  as 
much  an  abdication  of  common  sense,  as  a  con- 
tempt of  divine  justice  7 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist  both 
wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  the  one 
laughs  at  their  excesses,  the  other  reasons  them 
away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in  her  right- 
ful office,  to  decorate  virtue,  but  to  ridicule  her. 
Reason  is  no  longer  called  in  to  control  appetite, 
but  to  plead  for  it.  Indulgence  confirms  its^do- 
minion.  As  the  empire  of  sense  is  fortified,  that 
of  reason  declines.  Even  God  is  audaciously, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having 
made  corrupt  inclinations  natural,  and  then  pu- 
nishing their  indulgence ;  as  if  he  had  not  given 
reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had  not  bestowed  re 
ligion  to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent  tc 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  approve  and 
recommend  it,  without  really  believing  it ;  for 
the  test  of  Mief  \a  \o  mi^tt  \V  ^^  txiNa  ^^  voi^v. 
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mg  ourflt.-IveR,  and  endeavoiirinj;  to  ACt  aa  if  we 
ezpoctcH  to  be  judcfed  by  it.   The  christian  d^ic*  ! 
trinefl  will  always  produce  christian  atTcclions  . 
and  d is pr»!ti lions  in  the  rnind,  in  the  proportion  • 
in  which  they  arc  unr^erritood,  in  the  dei^rec  in  < 
which  they  are  cordially  embraced.     The  tern-  i 
per  and  conduct  of  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  re- 
flection of  i/ic  doctrinex  of  Christianity ;  and  the  I 
improvpinent  of  his  life  is  the  only  evidence  of  ! 
hiri  having  received  its  truths  into  his  heart.        j 
Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  our  intellectual  I 
and  spiritual  character  is  compounded,  that  is  ■ 
the  most  doubtful,  the   most  unfixed,  and  the 
most  caitilv  shakrn,  which  is  in  realitv  the  baiiis 
of  all  our  other  principles  as  well  as  tne  founda- 
tion of  all  our  future  hooes — we  mean  faith.    It 

■ 

is  the  want  of  this  living  root  which  accounts 
for  all  the  dcfiirmities  in  the  mind,  all  the  ano- 
malies in  the  character  of  man.  Di^i^uiFe  it  as 
we  will — and  we  confine  not  the  charg'e  to  the 
prodi^ate,  or  even  to  the  neirligcnt — it  in  un-  j 
practical  belief  which  k>  sadly  depresses  our 
morril  standard. 

Vfl  the  nesflipent  in  practice  are  not  seldom 
c«  'iHent  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  Ah 
th>  y  are  not  ofkf-n  troubled  with  any  doubt  of 
themselves,  of  C"'Tr-^  thi.-y  institute  no  very  deep 
inquiry  whether  t!:«y  do  sincerely  believe  the 
proinisoR  of  Christianity.  But,  however  frivo- 
lous th^y  may  deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once 
thought  to  bi.'!  a  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  in- 
quiry amoncy  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
were  well-founded.     Better  men  than  many  who 

low  reckon  themselves  ^ood,  entertained  doubts 
of  their  own  state,  and  could  not  rest  till  they 
came  tn  something  like  decision  on  this  mo- 
mentcMis  question.     Is  then  that  sober  inquiry, 
which  was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
now  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if 
not  SH  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  ?     Are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which  they  be- 
stowed so  much  thouv^ht  and  labour  unworthy 
of  yours  ?    Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  serious 
a  concern  as  to  dnmand  a  combination  of  their 
best  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  endeavours, 
become  so  easy   as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 
gla-ice,  and  adopted   in  a  moment  1     Arc  the 
difHculties,  which  cost  them  so  much  reflection, 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  miraculously  removed,  | 
and   rnado  smooth   for  you  ?     Are  thin (rs  so  al-  j 
tered,  tliat  while  tlit^y  worked  out  their  salva-  ' 
tion  with  fear  and  treinblini^,  you  are  secure  of  > 
an  easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  ?  i 
Arc  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requiNilions  ' 
of  the  <iospel  now  so  suddenly  accommodated  to  , 
each  other  ?     Are  sin  and  safety  grown  so  con-  " 
^ruous?     Is  it  become  so  natural  to  fallen  crea. 
tures  to  Lc  reconciled  to  <iod  and  goodness,  with-  I 
out  that  long  and  serious  process  which  wan 
once  thou^rht  so  indispensable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment ?     Is  that  superinduced   principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accrjunted  , 
*  for)lisliness,*  and  the  most  perverse  jK-'oplo  u  " 

stiimbling-blr)ck,*  l>ecoinc  to  you  so  easy  of  ap. 
prehension,  so  accc.s:*ible  to  your  re:ich,  ho  fnci-  i 
litated  to  your  corruptions,  so  certain  of  attain-  j 
mer^t,  as  to  supersede  the  lab^jur  of  examination, 
ft"  to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pursuit  ^ 
If  to  you  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  way,  and  a  general  neglect  of  1 


the  means;  if  yon  find  that  pftffi  clear  vhica 
they  found  intricate ;  if  yon  obtain,  vritboatMcL 
ing,  that  assurance,  by  the  bare  promise  of  which 
they  were  supported ;  if  all  this  be  really  yocr 
happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achieved  by  socx 
power  which  has  not  been  before  revealed,  by 
some  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  or  tie 
Xew  Testament  has  either  recorded  cr  pre- 
dicted. 

You  would  do  well  then,  besidcM  looking  baci 
to  tiie  oraclea  of  truth,  to  inquire  of  your  aaibo 
hzed  instructors,  if  liiere  has  been  any  chugt 
effected  in  the  requirementj  of  Christianity,  aay 
deductions  made  in  its  demands,  any  faciiitia 
introduced  into  its  scheme,  any  revelation  by 
which  the  old  impediments  have  been  removH 
and  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  cleared  oat  ?  Goo> 
suit  some  real  Christians  of  your  acquaintance: 
inquireifcAey,  despising  and  forsaking  the  god 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holinesf^Tic. 
tory  over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with  God, 
so  slight,  so  rapid,  yet  so  certain  a  thing  7  Ask 
if  they  became  Christians  by  chance  or  by  laht- 
ritance,  if  they  were  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  n 
their  minds,  by  the  mere  form  of  baptism  ^  In- 
quire if  their  entrance  into  a  religious  lift  eotf 
thein  no  sacrifice,  if  tiscir  attainments  vereie* 
cidental,  if  they  maintained  the  ground  ooee 
gained  without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  wilit 
out  prayer,  if  they  were  established  in  it  withotf 
divine  assistance  * 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  cither  da 
not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamental  emv, 
or  they  suppose  they  believe  when  they  donoL 
When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  rest  satisfied  ifl 
their  niistake;  for  f>eople  do  not  seek  toeitri* 
cate  themselves  tro:n  a  doubt  in  which  they  do 
not  feel  entangled.  It  is,  however,  practical  OA* 
belief  which  quenches  the  vital  flame  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  lOp" 
pose,  merely  one  ainoiii;  the  many  evils  of  thi 
heart,  but  it  it  tlm  rryit  and  principle  of  theis 
all.  That  faith  :•«  the  f'jiindation  of  virtue  ii 
implied  to  have  liern  clearly  understood  by  the 
Apostle  tvhen  he  »<ppaks  of  *  the  obedience  nX 
faith.' 

How  hotly  do  we  TCf*^.nt  it,  if  oar  veracity  ii 
susf)ectcd  !  How  indin[nantly  do  our  hearts  ritt, 
if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not  bcliere  oor  vord 
on  or^easions  the  most  trivial !  Yet  we  do  not 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  not  believing  the  word  of 
Omnipotence :  yet  do  his  promises  excite  dq 
ardent  desires  in  our  hearts  afler  the  blessioft 
they  reveal. — And  could  this  possibly  be  the 
case,  if  wc  confidently  credited  the  trutn  of  the 
promiKCs  ? 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new  roac 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  any  iz- 
••irahlc  acquisition,  how  sedulous  arc  tbey  in 
thi-ir  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious  to  ascertain 
its  probability,  how  zealous  to  turn  the  inforai- 
tion  to  their  profit!  Rut  when  this  grand  coo- 
f'r-rn  is  in  question,  so  far  from  investigating. 
ti.fv  tiikc  it  for  granted,  they  assume,  not  only 
that  the  thing  is  true,  but  that  their  interes*.  in 
it  is  safe.  It  scarcely  costs  them  a  though*,  they 
are  seldom  embarrassed  with  a  doubt.  So  far 
from  reflecting  how  the  difficulties  which  lie  ifi 
the  way  may  be  removed,  they  do  not  inquifa 
whether  they  exist,  iw-ch  less  what  they  are- 
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and  with  those  who  would  point  them  out,  they 
ermde  the  subject  to  save  the  trouble. — We  need 
look  no  further  for  the  solution  of  our  indifier. 
ence  than  that  we  do  not  earnestly  desire  the 
promised  felicity,  because  of  our  practical  incre- 
dulity. 

If  an  intelligent  Chinese  had  been  made  ac 
qnminted  with  the  high  privileges  and  sublime 
Ixipes  uf  a  Christian — what  advantages  be  pos- 
sesses here,  and  what  prospects  he  has  in  rever- 
uon,  not  contingent,  but  certain,  provided  he 
turned  his  advantages  to  the  securing  of  his 
prospects ;  what  promises  had  been  made  him 
Irona  an  authority  he  allowed,  and  by  a  veracity 
Im  trusted  ; — what  a  glorious  people  would  he 
■zpect  to  find  in  a  society  of  such  highly  privi. 
leged  beings  ! — Would  he  not  look  for  cordial 
Dbedien€»  to  hii  laws  in  whose  will  they  dtily 
ucpress  a  complete  acquiescence  ? — lor  unbound. 
m1  Iovo  and  charity  among  creatures  who  peri. 
Bdicalljr  confessed  that  their  own  sins  could  not 
bo  forgiven,  if  they  fll^gave  not  the  sins  of  others? 
— ^r  B  gratitude  among  creatures  who  recog. 
diaed  one  common  redemption,  which  should  bear 
HKne  little  proportion  to  his  love  by  whom  such 
in  astonishing  redemption  had  been  wrought  7 
VITould  he  not  conclude  that  nothing  could  be 
granting  to  their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on 
that  immortality  for  which  they  must  be  so  well 

Eipared — nothing  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
t  the  visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac. 
knowledge  to  be  its  source  and  centre  7 — and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living  the  life 
of  saints  preparatory  to  their  commencing  that 
of  angels  7 

But  when,  on  a  personal  intercourse,  he  ob. 
nnred  that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings,  the  es. 
■once  of  whose  religion  is  love,  was  a  scene  of 
strife  and  emulation — that  this  community  of 
Christians  which  he  thought  like  the  city  of  Je. 
nsalem,  was  at  unity  with  itself,  had  rather  be 
■t  unity  with  any  thing  than  with  each  other — 
■plit  into  parties  and  ttrn  asunder  by  conflicting 
interests ! — when  he  saw  that  the  professors  of 
a  religion,  founded  in  humility  and  self-denial, 
eoold  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
without  discredit;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
I   respects,  the  inconceivable  distance  be- 
in  unr  lives  and  our  patterns,  our  hopes  and 
aims,  wuuld  he  not  believe  the  whole  had 
fasen  a  misrepresentation  7 — Would  he  not  re- 
joios,  like  a  true  patriot,  to  find  that  there  was 
Imb  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
nd  London  than  between  the  professor  of  Chris- 
fknity  and  the  Gospel  from  which  he  took  his 
mfe  ? — Would  not  this  be  bis  natural  inference, 
niber  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
tVDwed  disciples  do  not  bHlicve  it  7     When  he 
•ompared  their  actual  indulgences  with  their 
tnlted  expectances,  would  ho  not  believe  that 
thdr  religion  was  founded  on  a  proclamation  for 
present  enjoyment,  and  not  on  a  promise  of  fa- 
tare  blessedness  7     In  any  event,  would  he  con- 
erive  that  eternal  glory  was  to  be  obtained  with- 
OTt  an  effort,  I  had  almost  said  without  a  wish  7 

CHAP.  XXI. 
bpoatvIaiUm  with  the  ineonsiMtent  Chri§tian, 
TitM  most  valuable  troths,  though  known,  are 


useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men  were  ao- 
quainted  with  the  magnetic  power  of  tlie  load- 
stone before  the  Christian  era,  it  remained  an 
object  of  idle  admiration,  till  within  a  very  few 
centuries.  The  practical  use  of  the  needle  being 
at  length  found  out,  its  application  to  its  true 
end  gave  mankind  access  to  unknown  regions, 
and  opened  to  them  a  new  world.  If  such  were 
the  application  of  religious  knowledge  tq.its  pro- 
per  end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  in 
which,  not  only  one  but  every  adventurer,  might 
be  rewarded,  not  with  discoven,  merely,  but  with 
possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  Tod  has  shown  us  the 
way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  *Jiat  way  by  his 
grace,  has  promised  us  the  direction  of  his  Spi- 
rit ;  has  given  us  free  access  by  his  Son,  reveal- 
ing him  to  us  at  once,  as  our  pi  jpitiation  and 
our  pattern.  Shall  we  not,  then,  thankfully  em- 
brace this  propitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  be- 
fore our  eyes 7  And  though  our  nearest  ap. 
preaches  will  be  infinitely  distant,  let  us  come 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  let  us  frequently 
try,  by  the  only  true  touchstone,  whether  we 
have  more  receded  or  approached.  If  we  find 
our  deflection  has  been  greater  since  the  last  ex- 
amination,  let  the  discovery  put  us  upon  praying 
more  fervently,  watching  more  vigilantly,  and . 
labouring  more  earnestly.  If  we  have  gained 
any  ground,  let  us  try  to  secure  our  advantages 
by  pushing  our  progress.  What  a  low  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
he  propose,  who  said  to  his  friend,  *  If  thou  art 
not  Socrates,  yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  Socrates  !*  To  what  an  elevated  pitch  were 
hit  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an  inferior  mo- 
del,  said,  *  Be  ye  like  minded  with  Christ  !* 

Every  degree  of  goodness  is  only  a  ray  from 
the  central  perfections  of  God.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  right  in  any  of  his  creatures  but  is 
indicative  of  his  immeasurable  goodness.  The 
human  virtues  had  originally  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to,  and  more  intimate  correspondence 
with,  the  Being  fVom  which  they  emanated,  but 
by  man*s  apostacy,  the  analogy  was  not  only 
impaired,  but  nearly  lost  Yet  a  sufBcicnt  know 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  an  ample  power  of  judg. 
ing,  remains  to  us,  to  conyince  us,  that  religion 
is  a  very  reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addressed 
to  our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  affec- 
tions. Grod,  by  the  revelation  of  himself  and  his 
purposes,  docs  nut  destroy,  but  strengthen,  our 
natural  notions  of  rectitude,  our  rational  ideas 
of  justice,  our  native  feelings  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  Scripture  account  of  the  moral  perfections 
of  Grod,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world,  is  consonant  to  those  notions 
which  he  has  implanted  in  us.  Christianity  ex- 
alts, clears  and  purifies  the  light  of  reason,  en- 
noble and  elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  con- 
science, but  docs  not  contradict  them — does  not 
subvert  our  ideas  of  justice,  nor  overturn  our  in- 
nate sense  of  right  and  wronef.  Our  nature, 
though  full  of  perverseneps  in  the  will,  is  not  so 
preposterous  in  her  judgment  as  to  believe  that 
a  revelation  from  God  would  ever  teach  a  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  natural  justice  ;  that  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Goi^mI  was  meant  to  extinguish 
*th0  candle  of  the  J^rd*  set  up  in  every  human 
bosom.    God  would  be  inconsistent  with  him. 
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■elf,  if  he  gave  lu  the  lij^ht  of  reason  dim  iodeed, 
but  still  a  light,  and  then  gave  us  a  revelation, 
not  lo  clear  that  dimness  not  to  enlighten  that 
comparative  darkness,  but  to  oppose,  eclipse,  ex- 
tinguish it. 

To  this  capacity  of  judging,  to  this  power  of 
determining,  and  to  your  profession  of  faith,  we 
venture  lu  appeal.  We  are  not  arguing  with 
you  as  with  persons  who  deny  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  addressing  you  as  avowed  be- 
lievers, who  neglect  the  application  of  that  truth 
which  the  infidel  denies.  We  do  not  propose 
any  disallowed  scheme,  we  do  not  offer  any  re- 
jected doctrine,  any  disputed  opinions ;  we  do 
not  invite  your  submission  to  any  authority 
which  you  do  not  acknowledge.  We  suggest  no- 
thing but  what  ycur  understandings  assent  to, 
nothing  but  what  you  profess  to  believe.  Yet 
these  truths  you  vitally  disavow,  this  authority 
you  actually  renounce,  this  creed  you  practi- 
cally subvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground 
of  your  conduct  You  acknowledge  ail  the 
verities  of  the  fiible,  but  your  lives  are  unalter- 
ed. Your  hearts  are  impressible  by  all  the 
tender  human  afTectiunsi  awake  to  all  *the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother  ;' — Why  are 
they  untouched,  just  where  they  ought  to  bo 
most  sensible,  languid  where  they  should  be 
vigorous,  dead  where  they  should  show  most 
vitdl  energy  ? 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incongruity. 
The  persons  in  question  not  only  forbear  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  own  lives  those  admirable  effects 
which  Christianity  is  so  calculated  to  produce, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  see  them  produced  to 
any  great  extent  in  others.  They  are  not  back- 
ward in  branding  those  who  exhibit,  in  their 
fair  proportions,  the  practical  effects  of  the  doc* 
trincs  they  themselves  profess  to  admire,  with 
the  8Ui>picion  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of 
extravagance.  In  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
nothing  is  more  censured  than  inconsistency. 
In  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  thought 
criminal  trj  make  no  religious  profession ;  yet,  to 
act  consistently  with  that  profession,  to  make 
the  practice  square  with  the  principle,  in  short, 
to  live  as  we  believe,  exposes  a  person  to  be 
suspected  of  a  deficiency  of  sense,  or  of  sin- 
cerity ;  subject  him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  in- 
tesrriiy  of  his  heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  it  The  Bible  is 
in  tlie  hands  of  this  class  of  professors;  but 
when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  carelessly  perused, 
it  is  considered  as  having  done  its  office.  It 
IK  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  apply. 
!Dg  to  his  conduct  the  law  he  has  been  study- 
ing, immediately  applies  to  the  law  of  custom, 
of  fashionable  acquaintance,  of  caprice,  of  appe- 
tite, for  that  rule  which,  in  a>nvcrsation  he 
would  acknowledge,  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  In  matters  of  faith, 
an  indefinite  assent  is  yielded  ;  he  only  desires 
to  bo  excused  from  the  consequences  they  in- 
volve. He  would  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  some 
point*),  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs  less 
trouble  ;  so  he  believes  in  the  gross,  occasionally, 
however,  indulging  a  little  levity  to  show  his 
wit,  and  a  few  doubts  to  show  bis  discrimination. 

We  do  not  tici  thuM  on  other  occasbni.    The 


urts  we  learn  we  turn  to  the  purpose  for  whiek 
we  learned  them.    The  scieooe  we  acquire  «c 
apply.     The  study  of  geometry  ie  made  appfi. 
cable  to  practical  purposes.     Tbe  knowledge  of 
mechanics  is  not  studied  lor  its  own  sake,  bn 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  to  whom  the  applicatioi 
brings    so    many   conveniences.     This    fairoC 
hand-writing  would  be  of  little  value,  if  the  ok 
did  not  follow  the  acquisition.     Yet  if  rfiigioc 
is  not  only  of  more  allowed  importance,  but  of 
mure   universal   application,    than   all   huoiu 
knowledge  put  together,  why  is  it  not,  hke  that 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  ni 
sent,  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and  lift  ?  If 
W9  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  uDcr. 
ring  road-book  to  that  land  to  which  Ve  an 
travelling,  why,  after  consulting  it  in  the  closed 
do  we  forget  it  on  the  journey,  not  only  oeglect> 
ing  the  direction  it  affords  but   porsuin;  cos- 
trary  paths  of  our  own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest  coii'  \ 
misseration  when  we  observe  the  excellent  giAi 
of  Grod  to  some  of  his  most  favoured  creataia 
— when  we  see  the  brightest  natural  faculties  is- 
proved  by  high  cultivation,  together  with  Ito 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  religion,  wbicb  oel 
only  expels  infidelity,  but  leads  to  a  ceiliia 
vague  adoption  of  the  christian  creed — ^whenn 
see  men,  not  only  rich  in  mental  endowmeoi^ 
but  possessed  of  hearts  glowing  with  geoeroatf 
and  kindness — when  we  see  such  beinp  n 
much  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  time  and  seos. 
as  dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  beiof, 
limiting  their  plans  to  the  present  life  as  con- 
pletely  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  iouMr. 
tality  which  yet  makes  part  of  their  syslem  - 
to  see  them  overlooking  the  excellences  vfalcft 
may  be  attained  in  tnis  state  preparatorj  to 
their  perfection  in  a  better; — unobservant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our  tm 
nature  for  the  condition  of  future  blessednen— 
forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  graciously  pot 
us  in  the  way  to  attaif  it,  but  has  exbortei 
but  has  invited  us,  only  to  conffiif,  only  tofsM 
to  be  eternally  happy  !  When  wc  hear  tho  St 
viour  of  sinners  condescending  to  expreis  thii 
tender  regret  at  their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  ooC  • 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  lifi».* — Who  can, 
without  sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  discreptncj 
between  the  practice  and  the  destination,  tk 
pursuits  and  the  interests,  the  low  desires  uA 
the  high  possibilities,  the  unspeakable  ofo 
and  the  incorrigible  blindness  ? 

But  in  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  offO" 
sition  to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dictator.  If 
we  see  through  a  glass,  and  that  darkly,  it  ii 
because  the  medium  is  clouded  by  the  breath 
of  sensuality.    Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power 
which  renders  every  appeal  to  reason  and  r«* 
ligion  fruitless.    The  pleasures  of  the  preaeal  j 
life  have  matter  and  substance,  and  we  act  ai  if    < 
those  of  heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  Self*   , 
love  errs  only  in  mistaking  its  objects,  in  pot   . 
ting  the  brief  discipline  which  we  are  called  to  ' 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  sofferinf ;  . 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  alt 
ourselves. 

But  surely  tiod  did  not  give  his  crettav 
such  improvable  powers,  sacbi  strong  notioMif 
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hout  00016  farther  end  and  deaij^n 
perfected  in  this  brief  atate  of  beings ! 
juld  have  given  at  a  nature  capable 
and  loving  hioi  here,  if  it  were  not 
cheme  that  oar  knowledge  and  love 
d  be  perfected  in  eternity.  We  are 
turea  of  casualty.  We  did  not  come 
)rld  by  chance,  or  by  mistake,  for 
in  end,  or  any  undetermined  pur. 
3r  a  parpose  of  which  we  should 
ght,  Ibr  an  end  to  which  we  should 
:ant  reference ;  that  we  might  bring 
i  now,  and  be  received  by  his  grace 
'lasting. 
:h  all  the  contributions  of  all  the 

existence  can  add  nothing  to  his 
ry,  yet  he  has  condescended  to  de- 
e  will  be  glorified  by  us. — Instead 
hat  misshapen  ideas  do  not  many 

!  How  do  they  deface  tlie  plan  of 

Were  that  commodious  cre»d  true, 
8  his  exclusive  attribute,  how  safely 
n  on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as 
irdon  and  acceptance  as  the  peni* 
ofane  as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous 
inying,  the  sceptic  as  the  believer, 
'  pleasure  as  the  lovers  of  God. 
'  endeavouring  *  to  be  conformed  to 
>f  Grod,'  according  to  his  express 
lo  not  too  many  thus  form  a  god 
tvn  image,  by  thinking  him  such  a 
iselves?  Do  they  not  almost  slide 
:tice  of  the  Epicureans,  who  having 
(me  of  case,  indolence,  and  indul* 
their  conduct,  prudently  invented 
modated   to  their  own   taste    and 

them  there  was  consistency.  It 
^  their  faith  of  a  piece  with  their 
en  they  made  their  deities  as  care* 
ual,  and  as  pleasure-loving  as  them>^ 

surely  under  a  pure  dispensation, 
ilsc  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
the  Supreme  Grovernor  of  the  uni- 
rcely  less  criminal  than  to  deny  his 
Where  is  the  difference  between 
m  of  his  being,  and  of  hia  porfec- 

ur  and  his  Apostle,  in  their  classifi- 
a,  frequently  bring  together  such  as 

to  have  a  wide  disparity.  *  Emula> 
led  with  *  strife,*  *  variances*  with 
revelling'   with   *  murder.*     Those 

earthly  things*  are  coupled  with 
e  end  is  destruction.*  In  enume- 
fences  which  shall  make  his  second 
'omendously  awful,  Christ  ranks  the 
charged  with  the  cares  of  this  life* 
ch  we  are  apt  to  call  prudence  and 
'ith  sins,  of  which  Christian  indus- 
leoce  would  think  with  abhorrence, 
logy  we  make  is,  that  we  are  go- 
cample,  if  we  plead  the  necessity  of 
bers,  especially  as  our  acquaintance 
rench  ourselves  in  excuses  which 
logy  with  our  conduct  on  other  oc- 
^e  are  never  so  disinterested  as  to 
ing  sick,  or  poor,  or  miserable  for 
We  never  generously  plead  the  ne* 
nvolving  oorselvea  in  debt,  bocause 

are  ao  inTdved— of  beiii£  roiiied, 
N 


because  those  whom  we  love  are  ruined.  Shall 
sympathy,  civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit, 
then,  be  pleaded  only  on  occasion  of  mischiefs 
that  are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors  that  are 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  consequenoes  of 
which  will  be  irremediable  7 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goodneaa 
with  which  they  are  contented,  who  congratu- 
late themselves  that  they  are  not  worse  than 
others,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  noble  ambition 
of  piety  when  they  are  contented  not  to  be  bet- 
ter. If,  indeed,  they  think  they  are  perfectly 
happy  now,  they  need  look  no  farther.  But  be- 
fore they  answer  this  important  question,  are 
you  happy  ?  let  them  interrogate  their  own  heart 
If  they  ask  it  fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  i 
am  not  hmppy,  *  Happiness  is  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  their  minds,  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits.  The  very  fondness  for  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indigence. 
They  are  satiated  without  being  satisfied.-— 
The  ever-renewed  and  ever- frustrated  attempt! 
of  the  fabled  daughters  of  Danaus,  whose  labour, 
a  pagan  poet  tells  as,  loat  infinite^  and  tkew 
punishmtni  eternal^  is  the  disappointing  life  and 
lot  of  these  mistaken  votaries  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment The  prophet  annexes  to  aomewhat  of 
the  same  discouraging  pursuit,  an  awful  ex[da- 
natory  reason,  when  he  represents  the  error  oT 
those  who  *  hew  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water,*  to  have  originated  in  their  *  forsaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.* 

But  even  the  most  careless  livers  have  not 
lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  nir>ral  quality  of 
actions.  They  can  reason  upon  them ;  they  un- 
derstand the  rules  they  violate ;  they  retain  the 
perception  of  excellence;  they  preserve  the 
feeling  of  kindness ;  they  had  rather  be  the  ob- 
jects of  regard  than  dislike,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
quired at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  that  of  forming 
their  conduct  by  the  principles  they  approve. 
7%«y  wish  they  toere  better,  while  they  make  no 
effort  towards  being  other  than  they  are.  Their 
very  wish  for  amendment  is  so  cold,,  so  carelcM^ 
and  so  slight,  that  it  wants  all  the  characterr 
of  repentance,  all  the  energies  of  resolution,  al< 
the  sincerity  of  reformation.  While  we  some 
times  hear  from  these  persons,  in  addition  t- 
this  wish,  a  general  declaration,  that  they  hopr- 
they  $haU  mend,  we  seldom  see  any  step  takeii 
in  consequence  of  this  profession  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  quieted  for  the  time ;  they  take 
a  sort  of  heartless  comfort  in  this  better  taste  : 
they  flatter  themselves  it  is  a  proof  they  love 
virtue,  though  they  neglect  it.  But  Chey  do  ncit 
act  thua  in  what  truly  interests  them.  If  there 
is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view,  the  time  is 
accurately  settled,  the  party  nicely  adjusted 
their  punctuality  is  exact,  there  is  neither 
delay  nor  excuse.  It  is  only  on  matters  vi 
everlasting  interest  that  they  beg  leave  to  poet- 
pone,  what  they  would  not  be  thought  to  reject 
Among  all  the  countless  generations  of  frail 
and  fallen  hnmanity,  incomparably  the  most 
numerous  community,  is  the  sect  of^Fosf/Mnerf. 
If,  as  some  old  divine  quaintly  observes,  *  hell  i» 
paved  with  good  intentions,*  may  we  not  aay, 
that  the  po^tponers,  of  which  multitudes  arc 
found  in  all  agea,  and  in  all  ohnxcbna^  vc«  XkA 
diM  that  hit  OQDlnVnQlAd  ^3hB  ^j^wiSmIl  ^^tB^wt 
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iffqoarM  to  the  tettelated  psfemont  It  it  not 
■B  inooDtiitencjT  common  to  every  member  of 
this  wet,  to  with  that  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  it  gone  hy  had  been  spent  in  virtue, 
while  this  wish  is  too  feeble  to  stimulate  his  fu. 
tare  days  to  those  pursuits  in  which  he  laments 
the  past  were  not  spent  ? 

You  do  not  act  thus  inconsistently  by  any  ne- 
eeesity  of  nature ;  depraved  as  the  will  is,  in 
common  with  our  other  faculties,  it  does  not  ne- 
eessarily  rob  you  of  the  power  of  determining ; 
it  does  not  take  from  you  the  ability  of  imploring 
tlie  strength  you  want  To  choose  the  good,  and 
to  refuse  the  evil,  is  yet  lefl  to  your  option. 
Why  do  the  Scriptures  make  such  repeated  and 
•olemD  appeals  to  the  will,  if  its  agency  were  so 
otterly  involuntary  ?  On  this  will  there  is  no 
irresistible  compulsion.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  were  not  the  case,  all  human  laws  would  be 
unreasonable,  all  courts  of  judicature  not  only 
BDJust  but  preposterous;  all  legal  executions 
absurd  as  well  as  inhuman ;  for  would  it  not  be 
barbaroos  to  punish  crimes  which  the  perpetra- 
lor  was  not  left  at  liberty  to  avoid  7  In  this  case 
Ravaillac  would  have  been  guiltless,  and  Bel- 
lingham  excusable. 

Nor  is  it  youi  reason  which  dissuades  jrou 
from  religion.  If  you  would  consult  its  sound 
and  sober  dictates,  it  would  point  to  religion  as 
naturally  as  the  eye  points  to  the  object  it  would 
investigate,  as  the  needle  to  its  attracting  point 
It  is  not  your  reason  but  your  corruptions  'vhich 
torn  away  your  heart  from  religion,  because  it 
tells  you  that  something  is  to  be  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  sway,  something  to  bo  opposed  con- 
trary to  their  nature,  something  to  be  renounced 
eoogenial  with  their  gratification. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  by  tiying  to  become  insensible  to  it  To 
divert  the  attention  in  order  to  stupily  the  con. 
seienoo,  is  almoet  imitating  the  malefactor  about 
to  be  executed,  who  swallows  cordials,  which, 
if  they  allay  his  terrors,  do  so  only  by  deadening 
his  sensibility.  Take,  then,  a  distinct  view  of 
jour  state,  and  of  your  prospects.  Deliberation 
IS  valuable,  were  it  only  on  this  ground,  that 
while  you  are  deliberating,  there  is  an  intermis- 
sion of  passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite  : 
aa  these  intermit,  better  feelings  have  time  to 
rally,  better  thoughts  to  come  forward,  better 
principles  to  struggle  for  operation. 

If  with  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as 
what  heart  is  not  7)  and  in  a  world  abounding 
with  temptation,  you  have  strayed  widely  from 
the  strait  path,  you  are  no^  compelled  to  pursue 
it  We  need  continue  in  sin  no  longer  than  we 
love  it  Close  not  tiien  your  heart  against  that 
grace  which  is  offered  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  the 
work  it  has  onoe  begun,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
tppose  its  operationa  Let  us  not  therefore  lay 
mI  the  blame  on  our  natural  conceptions  ss  if 
we  were  compelled  to  sink  under  them.  They 
will,  indeed,  continue  to  impede  our  progress, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclinations,  they  will 
not  finally  obstruct  it  But  wilfully  to  sin  on, 
and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  looks  like  an  impious  plot  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  Omniscience,  and  to  tie  the  hands  of 
Omnipotence.  We  shall  always  have  this  in- 
Uihh  aiierioa  by  which  to  jodgc  of  oar  ilalA ; 


we  may  be  assured  that  our  sins  are  nol 
if  they  are  not  mortified.  We  need  nc 
oar  destination  in  the  inscrutable  deci 
Almighty,  but  in  our  own  rectified  ) 
our  own  subdued  will.  Let  us  never 
diligence  by  any  persuasion  of  our  sec 
slacken  our  obedience  by  any  fond  coi 
our  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

But  alas  !  the  soul  is  full  of  the  hoc 
tellect  is  steeped  in  sense.  The  spirit 
immersed  in  tlie  animaL  Reason  anc 
instead  of  keeping  their  distinct  natui 
many  instances  so  mixed  and  incorpoi 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decompose  ai 
them  to  their  separate  principles.  It  i 
of  cordial  sincerity  which  prevents  t 
being  sought,  and  where  she  is  not  sc 
will  not  be  found.  Internal  purity  of  I 
sanctity  of  spirit,  afford  a  fairer  cxhibi 
ligion,  than  the  most  subtle  dogmas 
most  zealous  debates. 

If  we  seek  peace  in  God,  we  shall 
of  finding  it ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  w 
to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a  polluti 
We  have  a  spirit  within  us  that  will 
ally,  though  unbidden,  remind  us  of 
original,  *from  what  height  fallen.*   He 
have  we  wandered  in  seahch  of  the  goo« 
lost !     We  have  sought  for  it  in  the  ti 
ambition,  in  the  pleasures  of  voluptuo* 
the  ntislcadings  of  flattery,  in  our  own 
gi nations,  in  the  self-gratulations  of 
the  secret  indulgence  of  that  vanity,  w 
bably,  it  has  been  one  part  of  our  pri 
cure  but  to  conceal.     Let  us  begin  to  i 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  where  i 
has  promised  it — in  the  *  way*  whic 
opened,  in  the  *  truth*  which  he  hat 
and  in  the  *  life*  which  he  has  quickei 

Do  not,  then,  any  longer  make  rclig 
cidental  item  in  your  scheme  of  life, 
torn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to  chan 
it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan  ;  take  it  u 
business ;  efive  it  an  allotted  portion  i 
tribution  of  your  daily  concerns,  whili 
mit  it  as  the  pervading  principle  of 
You  carry  on  no  other  transaction  casu 
do  not  conduct  your  profession  or  niai 
estate  by  fits  and  starts.  You  do  n« 
your  secular  business  will  go  on  wel 
minding  it  You  set  about  it  inter 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design  ;  you  o 
as  a  definite  object.  You  would  not  In 
with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  return, 
would  you  be  satisfied  not  to  know  « 
brought  any  return  or  not  Yet  yoa 
tented  as  to  this  great  business  of  lif 
you  perceive  no  evidence  of  its  progre 
see  no  absurdity  in  a  religious  profbsn 
leaves  yon  as  indigent  as  it  found  yoo. 
not  look  as  if  your  sincerity,  in  one  cat 
keep  pace  with  your  earnestness  in  the 
if  yonr  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  yoc 
concerns  were  the  only  reality  7 

Beifin  then  to  be  distinct  in  your 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  yooi 
You  profess  to  read  the  Scriptures  occi 
if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  produced  m 
effect,  this  is  only  an  additional  motive  ft 
the  incidental  practice  habitaaL    Dto 
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mit  it  ander  pretence  that  it  has  prodaced  no 
Denefit  It  b  a  ^reat  thing  to  keep  within  the 
naa  ofGod'a  appointed  means.  If  yon  had  not 
•ome  pleasare  in  even  a  casual  pernsal,  you 
would  avoid  it  altogether.  The  blessing  which 
has  been  so  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
cordially  requested ;  when  earnestly  desired  it 
will  not  be  finally  withheld.  Light  precedes 
warmth  in  the  daily  course  of  nature.  Begin 
then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not  turned  to 
profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the  final  reckon- 
mg.  How  many  thousands  have  not  even  made 
the  progress  which  you  have  made ;  have  not 
attained  that  literal  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
which  you  have  attained.  7%ey  are  utterly, 
perhaps  irreclaimably,  ignorant.  You  have  laid 
in,  at  least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain 
thouj^h  perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  nn 
which  the  divine  light  only  waits  to  shine  till 
you  petition  for  it;  that  light  which,  if  you  wiN 
open  your  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  God  has  assured 
you  in  his  word  that  he  *  waitt  to  be  gracious.* 
The  compassionate  father  in  the  parable  moved 
more  eagerly  to  embrace  his  son,  than  the  re- 
torning  prodigal  to  meet  the  parent  He  scarce- 
ly  waited  for  his  protestations ;  the  pardon  pre. 
vented  tlfe  confession ;  he  condescended  to  re- 
joice  even  in  his  acceptance  of  forgiveness. 

It  is  not  a  new  scheme  which  is  promised  to 
you ;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  project,  an  untried 
device.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
hope  held  out ;  no  elevation  in  piety  but  what 
with  the  offered  aid  is  attainable ;  nothing  but 
what  multitudes  have  attained  ;  not  merely  pro- 
phets and  saints  and  holy  men,  but  persons 
whoee  cases  were  as  unpromising  as  yours ; 
men  labouring  under  the  same  corruptions ;  dis- 
turbed  by  the  same  passions,  assailed  by  the 
lame  trials,  drawn  aside  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, exposed  to  the  same  dangerous  world; 
kmg  led  astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by 
its  maxims.  The  same  grace  which  rescued 
them  is  offered  to  you.  The  same  Spirit  which 
itruggled  with  their  hearts  is,  perhaps,  while 
fou  are  reading  these  feeble  lines,  striving  with 
years.  Resist  not  the  impulse.  Complete  the 
uaimilation.  Let  not  the  resemblance  be  more 
imperfect  in  its  fairer  features  than  in  its  more 
deformed.  Imitate  their  noble  resolution.  Re- 
edlect  the  glorious  promise  made,  *  to  him  that 
iwercometh.*  The  same  power  which  delivered 
them  waits  to  deliver  you.  The  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  the 
thnme,  were  not  innocent,  but  penitent — not 
irailtlesa  men,  but  redeemed  sinners.  The  same 
Qod  waits  to  be  graciouo.  The  same  Saviour 
iatercedes.  The  same  Spirit  invites.  The  same 
beaven  is  open.  Plead  that  gracious  nature,  im- 
plore that  divine  intercesimr,  invoke  that  blessed 
Spirit.  Say  not  it  is  too  late.  Early  and  late 
ire  relative,  not  positive  terms.  While  the  door 
is  yet  open  there  is  no  hour  of  marked  exclusion. 
So  may  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light 
MiJJ  bo  yours. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

fteflectiont  of  an  inconnstent  Chrittian  after  m 
9fTiou9  peruiol  oj  tkf  BikU, 


I  PR0RS8  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  tme 
Its  promises  are  high ;  but  what  have  been  ita 
profits  7  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and 
its  advantages.  It  never,  indeed,  pledged  itself 
to  confer  honours  or  emoluments;  but  it  en- 
gaged to  bestow  benefits  of  another  kind.  If  the 
Christian  is  deceived  in  these,  he  has  nothing 
to  console  him.  Now  what  am  I  the  better  for 
Christianity  7  It  speaks  of  changing  the  heart 
rom  darkness  to  light  What  illumination  haa 
my  mind  experienced  from  it? — But  here  i^ 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  a  Christian  7 
What  claims  have  I  to  the  character  1 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether  I 
depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  theee 
who  have  been  baptized,  though  they  possess  no 
corresponding  temper  and  conduct ;  or  whether 
I  never  reflect  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  whether 
I  absolutely  disbelieve  that  there  is  any  such 
place  1  Is  the  distinction  so  decisive  between 
speculative  unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  to- 
tal negligence,  as  that  either  of  them  can  afiopd 
an  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  iiv  preference 
to  the  other?  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heaven 
never  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly  resent 
it  as  an  injury,  if  any  one  disputed  my  title  to 
it  t  Should  I  not  treat  him  who  advised  me  to 
a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy,  and  him  who 
suspected  I  required  it,  as  a  calumniator  7  Is  it 
not,  however,  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  my 
confidence  of  obtaining  it  is  well  founded :  and 
whether  any  danger  arises  from  my  ignorance 
or  unfitness  7 

If  the  scriptures  be  authentic — if,  as  I  haw 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a  state 
of  eternal  happiness,  together  with  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it — ^then  surely  not  to  direct  mj 
thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply  my.attention 
to  those  means,  is  to  neglect  the  state  and  the 
things,  for  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Providence,  doubtless,  intended  that  every  spe- 
cies of  being  shonld  reach  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  created.  Shall  his  only  rational 
creature  bo  the  only  one  that  falls  short  of  the 
end  for  which  he  was  made  7  the  only  one  who 
refuses  to  reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  re-' 
fuses  to  comply  with  his  original  destination  ? 

If  I  wore  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  created 
for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  as  Christianity 
has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justified  in  acting 
as  a  being  would  naturally  act,  who  has  no  higher 
guide  than  sense,  no  nobler  incentive  than  appe- 
tite,  no  larger  scope  than  time,  no  ampler  range 
than  this  world.  And  though  I  might  then  re- 
gret that  my  powers  and  fsculties,  my  capacities 
and  desires,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purpose, 
and  their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  space, 
yet  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  incon- 
sistently, to  turn  my  fugitive  possessions,  and  my 
contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of  present 
enjoyment 

But  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have,  any 
faith  however  low,  any  hope  however  feeble,  any 
prospect  however  faint,  is  it  rational  to  act  in 
such  open  opposition  to  my  profession  7  Is  it 
right  or  reasonable,  to  believe  and  to  neglect,  to 
avow  and  to  disregard,  to  profess  and  to  oppose, 
the  same  thing  7  Do  I  raise  my  character  ^r 
that  undersUnding  on  which  I  value  mYmlfxi^N 
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adopted  by  Uie  wisest  men  in  difierent  ages,  m 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  mj  lite 
.■  not,  like  theirs,  (governed  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  certain  than  the  next, 
because  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  ks 
rctlity  ;  and  because  its  enjoyments  are  present, 
visible,  tanffible.  But  the  same  beinf;  who  gave 
my  senses,  gives  also  ruai^on  and  faith;  and  do 
not  these  afford  to  the  sincere  inquirer  other  evi. 
dence  of  no  less  power  ?  Even  in  many  natural 
things,  we  receive  the  evidence  of  reason  as 
ocmfidently  as  the  testimony  of  sense.  Our  rea. 
■on  informs  us,  that  the  things  we  see  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  see  :  we  might  as  well  say  they  have 
no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  cause — and  yet 
the  cause  lies  as  completely  out  of  our  reach  as 
the  things  of  another  world.  The  unseen  things, 
then,  may  be  as  satisfactorily  proved  by  other 
arguments,  as  the  things  we  know  are  proved 
hf  our  senses.  But  the  highest  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  is  faith.  Even  this  principle  we 
•dmit  in  worldly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual. 
We  should  know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
knew  only  what  we  have  seen.  Now  wo  believe 
that  a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  we  ne. 
Ter  saw,  and  which  few  comparatively  have 
leen.  This  is  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the  tee. 
timony  of  the  rolater. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
act  upon  the  mere  report  of  authentic  informa- 
tion; conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those  whose 
■access  is  made  known  to  them  by  impartial 
•ridence,  and  act  confidently  on  the  relation  of 
credible  witnesses ;  and  th«fy  would  be  thought 
perverse  and  unreasonable,  were  not  their  con- 
dact  influenced  by  such  competent  testimony. 
!■  it,  then,  only  in  the  momentous  concern  of 
religion,  where  those  appropriate  evidences  are 
allowed  to  be  incontestible,  where  the  revelation 
from  heaven,  where  the  attestation  of  undeniable 
witnesses,  has  established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doubt? — Is  it  only 
where  the  testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
and  the  object  the  most  transcondantly  import- 
ant, that  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  delay  is  pru- 
dent,  that  indifference  is  safe  7 

It  is  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a  ques- 
tkm  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every  thing; 
which,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  infallible  truth, 
inTolves  consequences  so  vast,  effects  so  lasting, 
that  all  the  other  concerns  of  the  whole  world 
■hrink  into  nothing,  when  weighed  against  my 
individual  concern  in  this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  which  enables  me  to 
frame  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit  which 
■agists  these  apprehensions,  those  irrepressible 
feuugs  which  drive  out  my  thoughts,  and  force 
my  apeculations  beyond  the  present  scene,  prove 
that  I  have  something  within  me  which  was 
made  for  immortality.  If,  then,  I  am  convinced 
of  theee  truths,  can  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
vote my  best  thoughts  to  my  highest  good,  my 
ehiefest  care  to  my  nearest  concern,  my  most 
intense  eoUcitude  to  my  cvei  lasting  inter- 
estsT 

Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief!  Con- 
vert my  dead  faith  into  an  operative  principle ! 
[^  my  sluggish  will  be  quickened,  let  my  rc- 
aeiMBi  dMin§  giwe  aome  ugoi  of  life.    Lei  it 


be  an  evidence  of  the  real  ezisienoe  of  my  ftilfe, 
that  it  is  not  inert 

We  talk  of  tlie  glory  of  heaven  as  coolly,  aad 
hear  of  it  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  it 
were  the  unalienable  birth-right  of  every  nomi. 
nal  Christian,  and  that  our  security  leA  no  rooo 
for  our  Bolicitude.  But  I  now  find,  on  examin. 
in^  it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  i 
thing  which  Christians  of  my  claea  neglect  tc 
take  into  the  account ;  a  Jitnett  for  that  gkiry, 
a  spirit  prepared  for  that  state,  which  Gixl  hai 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  It  not  only 
promises  them  heaven,  but  quickens  their  6t> 
sires  afler  it,  qualifies  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Now,  can  I  conscientiously  declare  that 
I  possess,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  posseai, 
those  desires,  without  which  heaven  is  unaltaio. 
able;  those  dispositions,  without  which,  if  it 
could  be  attained,  it  would  not  be  a  place  of 
happiness  7  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arguing  upon 
merely  rational  grounds,  that  God  will  reoeire 
me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue  to  lift 
without  him  in  the  world  7  Will  he  accept  me 
when  I  come  to  die,  alienated  from  him  ii 
heart  and  thought  as  I  have  lived  7 

Afler  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable  stale. 
It  is  safer  to  seek  a  mlisfactory  eolation  to  my 
doubts  by  serious  inquiry  ;  to  seek  tranqnillitj 
to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer.  It  is  better  to 
implore  the  promised  aid,  to  strengthen  my  v^ 
cillating  mind,  even  though  I  renounce  a'littlt 
present  ease,  a  little  temporary  pleasure.  Ifj 
indeed,  avoiding  to  think  of  the  evil  would  re- 
move it,  if  averting  my  eyce  from  the  danger 
would  annihilate  it,  all  would  be  well.  But  n, 
on  the  contrary,  fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it 
for  ever,  common  sense,  reasonable  selt-love, 
mere  human  prudence,  compel  me  to  make  the 
computation  of  the  relative  value  of  time  and 
eternity.  I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently 
done,  postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
But  then  1  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time  may 
ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform  to-mor- 
row does  not  repent  to-day.  When  delay  if 
danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  7  Where  it 
may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  something  wotm 
than  folly  7  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  FatlMT, 
Slc  dec.  6lc. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

7^e  Christian  in  the  World 

*  The  only  doctrinal  truth,*  aaya  bishop  San- 
derson, *  which  Solomon  insisted  on,  when  bt 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  large  bat  barren 
text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.* — ^Thia  was  not  tin 
verdict  of  a  hermit  railing  from  hia  cell  at  plea 
suros    untested,    or    at   grandeur    anenjojerf 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  not  one  had  aooKli 
with  more  unremitted   diligence,  or  had  wide 
avenues  to  the  search,  for  whatever  good  eithc 
skill  or  power  cculd  extract  out  of  the  work 
than  Sfilomon.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweet 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  grand  AJembk 
.  with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with  deeper  ex 
\  ^limenUl  niadooi.    He  did  not  deacant  on  tbi 
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'maity  of  the  world  so  Hoqoently  till  he  had  con- 
Idered  it  accurately,  and  examined  it  practi. 
My.  He  was  not  contented,  like  a  learned 
heorist  to  collect  his  notions  from  philosophy, 
rr  history,  or  hearsay ;  he  well  knew  what  he 
aid,  *  and  whereof  he  affirmed.*  AH  upon  which 
le  so  pathetically  preached  he  had  seen  with  his 
yes,  heard  with  his  ears,  and,  in  his  widely 
orin^  search,  had  experienced  in  his  own  dis* 
appointed  mind,  and  felt  in  his  own  aching^  heart 
le  goes  on  to  prove,  by  an  induction  of  particu- 
an,  the  strand  truth  propounded  in  his  thesis, 
he  vanity  of  the  toorld.  He  shows  in  a  regular 
eries  of  experiments,  how  he  had  ransacked  its 
reasures,  exhaurted  its  enjoyments,  and  even 

0  satiety  revelled  in  its  honours,  riches,  and  de- 
ights.  He  had  been  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
ensoal  voluptuary,  and  had  emptied  the  re- 
oarces  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  pleasure, 
rhen  reverting  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  to 
he  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  he  again 
tronounces,  that  all  is  vanity. 

*  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter*  which 
16  draws  from  this  melancholy  argument,  as 
inely  exhibited  as  pensively  conceived,  is  a  so- 
Bmn  injunction  to  others  to  remember,  what  it 

1  to  be  feared  the  preacher  himself  had  some, 
imes  forgotten,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 
D  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments :  wind, 
ng  up  his  fine  peroration  with  a  motive  in  which 
very  child  of  Adam  is  equally,  is  awfully  con. 
emed,  *  because  God  shall  bring  every  work  in. 
9  judgment* 

May  not  every  real  Christian,  while  his  heart 
I  touched  with  the  affecting  truth  of  the  text, 
e  admonished  by  this  solemn  valedictory  de. 
laration  ?  May  he  not  learn  the  lesson  incul- 
ated  at  less  expense  than  it  was  acquired  by 
fiis  great  practical  master  of  the  science  of  wis. 
om  7  If  another  oovereign  was  told  there  was 
o  royal  way  to  geometry,  the  King  of  Israel 
as  opened  a  royal  way  to  a  more  divine  phi. 
Mophy.  Dy  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  con^ 
smplating  this  iliuBtrious  instance  of  *  how  lit* 
ie  are  the  great,'  the  Christian  may  set  out 
rhere  Solomon  ended.  He  may  be  convinced 
fthe  vanity  of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper 
lan  Solomon  paid  for  it  by  a  way  far  safer 
lan  his  own  experience.  He  may  convert  the 
rperiment  made  by  the  royal  Preacher  to  his 
wn  personal  account.  He  may  find  in  the 
octrines  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmation  of  its 
'Uth,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its  pe. 
ils,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  for  its  disap. 
ointments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
tinted  it  the  Christian  is  to  live — is  to  live, 
irough  divine  assistance,  untainted  by  its  max. 
OS,  oncontaminated  by  its  practices.  Man  he- 
ir obviously  designed  by  his  Creator  for  social 
ft,  and  society  being  evidently  his  proper  place 
nd  condition,  it  seems  to  be  his  duty  not  so 
loeh  to  consider  what  degree  of  possible  per. 
tction  he  might  have  attained  in  that  state  of 
sdusion  to  which  he  was  never  destined,  as 
ow  he  may  usefully  fill  his  allotted  sphere  in 
le  world  for  which  he  was  made ;  how  he  may 
jnacientiously  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
e  it  plainly  called  by  providential  ordination. 
*o  think  how  he  may  tLCouit  Mm§elfwoU  in  hit 


I  actual  state  and  condition,  is  clearly  more  pro 
fitable  than  to  waste  his  time  and  spirits,  in  de 
vising  the  best  speculative  scheme  of  life,  to  the 
adoption  of  which  there  is  little  probability  of 
his  ever  being  appointed. 

We  were  not  tent  into  this  world  with  ordert 
to  make  ourselves  miserable,  but  with  abilities, 
and  directions,  and  helps,  to  search  out  the  best 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  remain  to  be> 
ings,  fallen  from  that  state  of  moral  and  mental 
rectitude  in  which  man  was  created ;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  ruins  of  that  perfect  world  whote 
beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whose  capacity  of 
confering  felicity  he  had  fatally  impaired.  Hu- 
man life,  therefore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  blest- 
ings  and  mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  vision  which 
youthful  fancy  images,  or  poetry  feigns,  or  le. 
mance  exhibits.  It  is  in  a  considerable  wnm^ 
sure  compounded  of  painful  and  dull  realitiea, 
and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand  events  or  bril. 
liant  exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penury,  to  many  a  series  of  cares  and 
troubles,  to  all,  a  state  of  probation.  But  the 
primeval  punishment,  the  sentence  of  labour, 
like  the  other  inflictions  of  Him  who  in  jodg. 
ment  remembers  mercy,  is  transfbrmed  into  t 
blessing.  And  whether  we  consider  the  manual 
industry  of  the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions 
of  the  superior  classes,  we  shall  find  that  dili- 
gent occupation,  if  not  criminally  perverted 
from  its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  consider- 
ed is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it  would 
be  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  insist  that 
his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  lawfbl.  It  It 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  religious  man  wiU 
ever  engage  in  an  employment  that  is  illicit; 
and  it  is  almost  equally  beyond  supposition,  that 
persons  who  are  actually  so  engaged,  will  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  book  whose  tendency  is  seriooa. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profession  it 
not  exempt  from  dangers.  It  requires  strict 
watchfulness,  not  only  to  conduct  the  most  use. 
ful  undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a 
constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every  intelligent 
being  is  accountable ;  it  requires  not  only  con. 
stant  vigilance  against  the  allurements  of  ava. 
rice  and  the  baits  of  ambition,  but  it  requires 
caution  against  the  unsuspected  mischiefs  of 
embarking  so  widely,  or  plunging  so  deeply  in 
any  temporal  concern,  as  almost  necessarily  to 
deteriorate  the  character.  He  embarks  too 
widely,  and  plunges  too  deeply,  however  ho- 
nourable be  the  undertaking,  if  it  absorb  the 
whole  man — if  it  so  crowd  his  mind  with  inter- 
fering schemes,  and  complicated  projects,  as  to 
leave  no  time  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 
inclination  for  that  reference  which  should  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  however 
writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers  with  hear- 
ing  it,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  ad- 
dress serious  suggestions  to  men  sunk  in  grata 
pursuits,  than  to  that  large,  important,  and  valo- 
able  class,  whose  danger  lies  in  the  very  credit, 
and  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  their  engage- 
ments. A  thousand  ditaeTtatiaoa  ^an^  \amql 
written,  ind  yet  tbe  Vh»inA\i  lontL  vi^'oataAKtiv 
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hat  hackneyed  but  neglected  truth,  that  we  are 
tmdone  by  lawful  thing$,  by  ezcons  in  things 
tight  in  themselves,  and  which  only  become 
irrong  bj  being  inordinately  pursued — pursued 
to  the  neglect  of  things  more  essential ;  when 
what  is  even  laudable  is  exclusively  sought,  to 
the  forgetfulness  of  what  is  indispensable. 
Things  may  not  only  be  comparatively,  but 
positively,  good,  and  yet  not  be  *  things  which 
accompany  salvation.*  They  may  not  only  be 
intended  to  be  instrumental,  but  actually  be  so, 
both  in  advancing  the  prosperity,  and  in  re- 
straining the  disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  far 
be  highly  valuable,  and  yet  the  act  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  principle  which  should  be  its 
inspiring  motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
in  the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ac 
tions  are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the  highest 
end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian  will  aim 
never  to  lose  sight.  lie  will,  before  he  engage 
in  the  concerns  of  the  dny,  prepare  his  mind  by 
lervent  devotion ;  not  only  imploring  direction 
in  the  common  course  of  action,  and  the  expect- 
ed occurrences  of  the  day,  but  strength  to 
meet  those  unknown  occasions  and  unsuspected 
events,  which,  in  human  life,  and  especially  in 
a  life  of  business,  so  frequently  occur.  With- 
out this  panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage 
wLth  the  world ;  but  the  armour  which  he  put 
a  I  in  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
sf  battle ;  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had  buckled 
ion. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  coses 
4nd  precedents,  the  legislator  his  statutes,  the 
aoldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  other  pro- 
fessor his  vade  mecum  to  consult  in  difficulties, 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  also 
with  those  seminal  principles  which  contain  the 
essence  of  all  actual  duly  from  which  all  prac- 
tical excellence  is  deducible.  The  spirit  of 
laws  differ  from  all  legal  institutes,  son^e  of 
which,  from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from 
the  best  human  things,  have  been  found  unin- 
telligible, some  impracticable,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to 
no  such  disadvsntages.  It  is  perfect  in  its  na- 
ture, intelligible  in  its  construction,  and  eternal 
in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not  oc- 
cesionally,  but  daily.  Unre minded  of  general 
doty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading  hint  for 
the  particular  demand,  he  will  not  venture  to 
rash  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the 
day.  Of  this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
nave  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  de- 
tached case,  or  an  individual  intricacy ;  for, 
though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  in- 
itanoes,  yet  he  will  discover  in  every  page  some 
governing  truth,  some  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  almoet  every  circumstance ;  some  principle 
suited  to  every  purpose,  and  competent  to  the 
solution  of  every  moral  difficulty.  Scripture 
ioes  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include  technical  or 
professional  peculiarities,  but  it  exhibits  the 
0ioper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be  made  ap- 


plicable to  the  special  oonceme  of  every  maa 
whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find  in  h 
the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit,  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  s 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of^  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  ad- 
drMsed  to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent*  The 
cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  closet,  he 
will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottoe  to  amose 
his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse,  but  will 
adopt  as  rules  of  eonduct,  and  bring  them  intc 
every  worldly  transaction,  whether  commercial, 
forensic,  medical,  military,  or  whatever  else  be 
his  profbssed  object  Ho  will  not  adjust  hu 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the  workl, 
nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  devising ;  be 
has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but  one  mea- 
sure  of  conduct — the  infallible  word  of  God. 
This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will  we 
as  ho  is  commanded ;  he  will  not  bend  it  to  hii 
own  convenience,  he  will  not  accommodate  it  to 
his  own  views,  his  own  passions,  his  own  enio> 
lument,  his  own  reputation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  not  Scripture 
more  explicit  in  description,  more  minute  u 
detail  f  We  find  our  self-lore  perpetually  for 
nishing  subterfuges  for  evading  duties,  and 
multiplying  exceptions  to  rules.  God,  who 
knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their  captioosnesi, 
might,  it  may  be  said,  have  guarded  against  it 
by  more  enlarged  instructions.  The  holy  Spirit, 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  descend  to  such  mi- 
n utile,  but,  having  given  the  principle,  Icfl  man 
to  tlie  exercise  of  his  reason,  in  the  applicatioe 
of  the  general  law  to  his  particular  case  ;  for  if 
he  is  Icfl  to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  is  not 
that  he  may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it  Hie 
understanding  and  rectitude  are  perpetually 
called  into  joint  exercise,  for  that  which  is  im- 
mediately the  duty  of  one  man,  another  maj 
llot  be  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with  ao- 
necessary  scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  circumstances,  some  things  are  left 
indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of  institutes 
would  have  been  too  vast  and  complicated  ibr 
general  use;  that  time  would  be  taken  upm 
selecting  them,  which  is  better  employed  in 
acting  upon  them.  Even  were  every  particQiar 
of  every  duty,  in  all  its  bearings,  circumstsa- 
tially  ramified,  it  would  not  so  much  direct  the 
conduct,  as  furnish  new  pretences  for  neglect- 
ing it  Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  seen  rather 
that  the  will  is  perverse,  than  the  understandbf 
unsatisfied.  More  amplification  would  not  bavt 
lessoned  objections.  Those  who  complain  oov, 
that  the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  comfrfiia 
then,  that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  expositka 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  prevented 
disputes.  It  woail  then  have  been  charged 
with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with  defectm* 
ness. 

If  the  world  carries  contamination  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right-minded  a  pre- 
servative ;  as  the  viper's  blood  is  said  to  be  sa 
antidote  for  its  bite,  rhe  living  world  is  Is 
audh  ^fsooa  an  improvmg  exemplification  of 
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be  moral  lessons  of  bistorj.  If  we  apply  to  our 
iwn  improvement  the  recorded  ezcellencea  or 
TTora  of  which  we  read ;  if  we  are  strack  with 
he  successes  or  defeats  of  ambition ;  the  pur- 
loits  or  disappointments  of  vanity  ;  the  sordid 
iccumulations  of  avarice,  or  the  wasting  ravages 
»f  prodigality  ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instances 
(f  vioe  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  we  know 
lotbing  but  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to  tell 
IS,  and  of  whom  he  perhaps  knew  not  much 
Bore  ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the  violence 
>f  parties,  of  which  both  the  leaders  and  the 
bUowers  have  been  long  laid  in  the  dust;  if  we 
19  affected,  as  every  intelligent  mind  cannot 
»at  be  affected,  with  these  pictures  of  things, 
tow  much  benefit  may  a  welMirected  mind  de- 
ive  from  seeing  them  realized  :  from  seeing  the 
Id  scenes  acted  over  again  by  living  perform- 
n ;  from  living  himself  among  the  dranuUi$ 
€nona  as  one  of.the  actors ;  from  taking  a  per- 
onal  interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  he 
oodemned  or  applauded  when  only  coldly  pre- 
ented  to  his  understanding,  and  at  which  his 
rinciples  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in  the  dead 
9tter  of  narrative.  lie  now  sees  the  same  sen- 
iments  embodied,  the  same  passions  brought 
ito  action,  similar  opinions  operating  upon  ac- 
jal  conduct. 

If  he  is  (ieeply  touched  when  history  presents 
)  his  view  the  errors  of  high  and  heroic  minds, 
rben  it  exhibits  the  abbcrrations  of  superior 
enius,  how  much  more  lively  will  be  his  re- 
ret,  when  he  sees,  among  his  own  acquaint- 
noe,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind 
zclusively  consumed  on  objects,  which  might 
ideed  be  accounted  great,  if  this  world  were 
11,  but  which  never  gives  any  practical  inti- 
lation  that  there  is  another.  But  how  much 
K>re  pungent  will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  ob- 
prves  lol\y  and  sagacious  spirits  neglecting  to 
luke  the  most  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being ; 
-when  he  sees  men  who  might  have  made  the 
forld  a  better  thing  than  they  found  it,  had 
ley  employed  their  superior  powers  of  intellect 
1  studying  how  they  might  please  God,  by 
romoting  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures ; 
rhen  he  sees  such  understandings  clouded  by 
itemperance,  such  minds  absorbed  in  studying 
ie  qualities  of  a  race  horse,  or  calculating  the 
hanees  of  a  gaming  table  ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
haractors,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admiration 
nd  concern,  in  observing  what  good  and  resem- 
ling  imitations  of  religion  are  made  by  honour, 
mse,  and  spirit;  how  respectably  moral  honesty, 
indness,  and  generosity  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
srvers,  personato  Chrintianity,  may  even  exe- 
ale  the  act  of  piety  with  an  utter  destitution  of 
le  principle.  He  sees  in  certain  mind^  some 
lasterly  strokes  of  natural  beauty,  which  at  once 
ignify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  some  oc- 
taions,  to  tempt  him  to  forget  that  they  are 
ot  religious.  But  these  brilliant  qualities  are 
ot  infused  ioto  the  entire  character,  the  exccl- 
ince  is  limited  to  a  few  shining  points,  and  the 
ollows  are  proportioned  to  the  heights.  Rich 
I  some  splendid  virtue,  there  is  no  uniformity 
I  the  principle ;  there  is  perhaps  some  allowed 
n  in  the  practice ;  while  in  the  character  of 
le  real  Cbriatian,  though  there  may  be  much 


infirmity,  there  is  a  desire  of  consistency- 
there  is  no  deliberate  transgression— there  i 
even  no  unrepented  error. 

These  living  lessons  the  pious  observer  will 
turn  to  account  The  impression  thus  made  on 
his  heart,  from  actual  observation,  will  sink 
deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  obtained  by  a  mere  intellectual  view 
of  mankind,  from  information  collected  from 
writers,  who  are  obliged  to  pick  up  facts,  not 
from  having  witnessed  them,  but  as  they  find 
them  in  preceding  writers;  men  who  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  which  they  describe  the 
effects,  or  the  motives  of  the  actions  they  re- 
cord. History  paints  men,  acute  observatioQ 
anatomizes  them. 

If  he  regret  that  hit  necessary  duties  in  the 
world  trench  on  the  time  he  would  gladly  de- 
devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  take  com- 
fort that  these  regrets,  if  sincere,  are  an  earnest 
of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions  to  which 
he  is  witness,  will  experimentally  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  is  no  where 
more  completely  learned  than  in  the  bustle  of 
life.  The  perception  of  this  evil  in  others, 
makes  him  watch  against  similar  tendencies 
within ;  tendencies  which  only  the  grace  daily 
invoked  by  him  prevents  from  l>rcaking  out 
into  action.  This  deep  conviction  of  man*i 
corruption,  instead  of  imparing  his  bonevolence, 
will  improve  it  It  will  teach  him  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  so  imperfect  a  being,  as 
well  as  to  bear  with  the  errors  which  his  belief 
of  the  doctrine  had  led  him  to  expect  This, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
will  cure  him  of  that  mistake  so  common  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  it,  that  of  expecting 
no  faults  in  those  which  a  fond  imagination,  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to  believe 
perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable  discovery, 
become  too  strongly  disgusted  with  errors  and 
imperfections,  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
reckoned.  He  will  never  use  his  full  convic- 
tion of  the  troth  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  unworthy  distrust,  or  base 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  iJiough  he  will  ex- 
ercise his  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  discretion  as  to  the  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  them,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  the 
lookout  to  detect,  much  less  tq. expose  their 
errors.  Though  he,  *  lores  not  the  world*  in 
the  Scripture  sense  uf  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the  af- 
fection  of  sympathy.  He  will  put  a  large  and 
liberal  construction  on  their  actions,  but  jio  will 
not  stretch  that  latitude  to  the  vindication  of 
any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  principle,  or  criuii 
nai  in  conduct.  Nor  will  ho  be  always  on  the 
defensive  in  his  intercourse  with  them  :  he  will 
not  act  with  the  narrow  selfiAhnoss  of  the  sor- 
did trader,  who  is  jealouH  of  every  man  with 
whom  he  has  business  to  transact,  on  no  higher 
ground  than  lest  ho  sliould  lose  money  by  him ; 
while  he  tolerates  in  hi:*  character  every  vice 
which  will  not  interfere  with  his  pecuniary 
transactions. 

It  is  his  aim  to  reconcile  that  charity  which 
believeth  all  things  with  that  discrimination  of 
character  which  shows  us,  not  only  so  many  who 
are  bad,  bat  so  mucVi  vm^x^^^>jvcycv^  «^  tewv« 
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My,  BO  much  evil,  in  the  comparativoly  good. 
To  lore  and  serve  thone  in  whom  we  at  the  same 
time  perceive  no  little  moral  defect,  is  turning 
oar  upiritual  discernment  to  a  practical  account 
This  principle,  while  it  serves  to  preserve  us 
from  an  undue  admiration  of  others,  will  teach 
as  to  suspect  these,  or  other  defects,  in  our- 
selves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im- 
prove  his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from  mere 
diversion  those  hours  which  cannot  prudently 
be  subtracted  from  business.  To  a  man  thus 
circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt  to  be  indeed  a 
blessing ;  to  him  it  is  emphatically  *  delight' 
Instead  of  appropriatini;  it  as  a  day  of  premedi- 
tated conviviality,  he  converts  it  into  a  stated 
season  of  enjoyment  of  another  kind.  He  hardly 
needs  the  injunction  to  *  remember*  to  keep  it 
holy,  though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ten 
commandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced  with 
that  admonition.  He  considers  the  observance 
as  almost  more  his  privilege  than  his  duty.  The 
expectation  of  its  return  cheers  him  under  the 
perplexities  of  the  week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a 
rest  here,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest  He 
enlarges  his  pious  exercises  with  the  more  sa- 
tisfaction, as  he  is  clearly  assured  that  he  is  not 
on  this  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  pro- 
ftssional  duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection  his 
heart  more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  feels 
that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  by  some 
public  act,  a  royal  proclamation  enjoining  it  as 
a  necessary  interval  between  the  labours  which 
close  one  week,  and  those  which  began  another, 
a  contrivance  of  ease,  a  measure  of  political  pru- 
dence or  personal  tenderness  to  prevent  the  bo. 
dily  machine  and  the  overlaboured  mind  from 
wearing  out,  he  would  be  grateful  for  its  insti- 
iution  :  but  to  him  the  day  comes  fraught  with 
benefits  and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  an  appointment  of  God ;  that  entitles  it  to  his 
reverence ;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual  mercy; 
it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting  his  mental 
vigour ;  for  inspecting  his  accounts  with  his 
Maker  ;  for  taking  a  more  exact  survey  of  the 
state  of  his  heart;  for  examining  into  his  faults  ; 
for  enumerating  his  mercies ;  for  laying  in,  by 
prayer,  fresh  stores  of  faith  and  holiness ;  for 
repairing  wh«t  both  may  have  lost  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  week.  His  heated  passions  have 
leisure  to  cool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its 
tranquil  tone  ;  his  whole  internal  state  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  his  mistakes  to  be  reviewed  ;  his  tem- 
per to  be  now  set ;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
the  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been  sunk  in 
the  atmosphere  he  had  been  breathing.  The 
pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  family  society 
and  fireside  enjoyments  with  a  keenness  not 
ol\en  felt  by  others.  If  *  the  harp,  and  the  ta- 
bret,  and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,*  are  not  always 
heard  in  his  feasts,  he  does  what  those  who  listen 
to  them  do  not  always  remember  to  do,  for  he 
considers  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  regards 
the  operations  of  his  hands.*  It  is  not  enough 
for  tlie  devoted  Chri^stiao  that  his  life  is  dedi- 
cated to  him  who  gave  it,  his  spirit  is,  as  it  were, 
exhaled  in  his  service.* 

•  It  i»  to  be  refretted.  that  the  nieniben  of  a  learned 
tMd  boaounble  profsMion,  and  which  has  prodaced  so 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

DiffieuUie9  and  advantages  of  ike  Chrittmn  is 

Me  world, 

Thkrk  are  two  things  of  which  a  wise  man 
will  be  scrupulously  careful,  his  conscienoe  and 
his  credit  Happily  they  are  almost  inseparable 
concomitants ;  they  are  commooly  kept  or  lost 
together  ;  the  same  things  which  wound  the  one, 
usually  gives  a  blow  to  the  other  :  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  conscience  and  a  nnere  worldly 
credit  are  not,  in  all  instances,  allowed  to  subsist 
together.  God  and  our  hearts — we  speak  of 
hearts  which  are  looked  into  and  examined— 
always  condemn  us  for  the  same  things — things 
perhaps,  for  which  wc  do  not  suffer  in  the  opi. 
nicm  of  the  world  :  the  world,  in  return,  not  sel- 
dom  condemns  us  for  actions,  for  which  we  have 
the  approbation  of  God  and  our  consciences.  Ii 
it  right  to  put  the  verdict  of  such  opposite  judges 
on  an  equality,  nay  to  abide  by  that  which  will 
be  loss  than  nothing  when  kio  sentence,  whoss 
favour  is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronounced? 

Between  a  wounded  conscience  and  a  woond- 
ed  credit  there  is  the  same  difTerence  as  between 
a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  inevitable  evils, 
religion  instructs  us  to  submit  to  that  which  ii 
inferior  and  involuntary.  As  much  as  reputa- 
tion exceeds  every  worldly  good,  ao  much,  and 
far  more,  is  conscience  to  be  consulted  befcre 
credit — if  credit  that  can  be  called,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  whether 
composed  of '  the  great  vulgar  or  the  sroalL* 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetually  seeing,  that  to  se. 
cure  this  worthless  fame,  peace  and  conscienee 
are  sacrificed  ?  Fur  to  what  but  a  miserably 
false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
blessings;  what  but  the  preference  of  character 
to  duty — in  support,  too,  of  a  rotten  part  of  itr— 
is  it,  that  the  wretched  system  of  duelling  ndi 
only  maintains  its  ground,  but  is  increasing  with 
a  frightful  rapidity  7  If  we  have,  perhaps,  never 
heard  of  a  truly  religious  man  engaged  in  a 
duoI,t  it  is  not  that,  with  all  his  caution,  bo  \» 
not  liable  tn  provocations  and  insults,  as  well  u 
other  men  ;  nor  that  he  has  no  quick  sense  of 
injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacks, and  no  ooorsge 
to  defend  himself.  He  who  bears  insults  is  made 
of  like  passions  with  him  who  revenges  them; 
his  pride  longs  to  break  out  if  it  dared  ;  for  even 
a  good  man,  as  the  prelate  quoted  in  the  Uft 
chapter  observes,  *  has  more  to  do  with  this  ooe 
viper,  then  with  all  his  other  corruptions.* 

many  exemplary  character*,  should  appoint  their  c^a- 
siiltationfl  on  Sundays.  It  in  iirgH  in  excuse,  that  the? 
cannot  clash  with  any  public  courts  or  sittinfs  on  ttat 
day.  The  leading  men,  hy  this  custom,  force  suae  rf 
ihoM  wlKhte  practice  is  lesM  established  into  a  breach  of 
th<Mr  duty,  against  which  ihi'ir  consciences  perhaps  ir- 
volt.  Might  not  one  of  these  two  sacrifices  obviate  the 
neo^ssity  uhich  is  pleaded  in  its  vindicatioo  ?  Mifk 
they  niit  eitlier  reject  such  a  superfluity  of  tNisineaiu 
induc«>«(  it— or.  if  that  be  too  much  to  expect,  mifhttbcy 
not  subtract  the  time  from  ilieir  social  and  cbnvivii: 
houfiji  7 

t  L  >rd  Herbprt  of  Cherbury.  the  first  of  our  deistia! 
wriUTM.  and  tlic  la^il  h«.*ro  of  our  ancient  eliivalry.  with 
that  fantastic  combination  of  devotion  and  fa'llastry 
which  chai actenzfd  the  profession  of  kriifhthnod,  itUi 
us  in  tbf>  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  that  he  strictly  siais- 
tained  the  reliKJnus  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  except 
when  called  out  to  tifhl  a  duel  for  a  pofnt  of  honoor 
which  he  seemed  to  have  thought  a  paramoont  dniy 
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Bat,  amon^  other  canies,  his  amfkty  lies  in 
thie,  that  ho  has  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
dear  of  those  initiatory  offences  which  lead  to 
this  catastrophe ;  it  is  becaase  he  has  been  habi- 
tually  gfoverned  by  principles  of  a  directly  con- 
Irary  tendency,  and  has  not  the  lesson  of  for. 
bearance  to  learn,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
Dractise  it :  because  he  has  not  indnlg^ed  him- 
lelf  in  those  habits,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in 
ihose  societies  which  lay  a  man  open  to  the  con. 
lequenccs  of  which  ongovernod  appetites  are  the 
lourcc  :  l>ecause  he  has  always  considered  pride 
ind  passion  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an 
impure  {riance  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crime 
srhich  is  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling — the 
sorobincd  violation  of  these  two  commandments, 
tieing  as  closely  connected,  in  practice,  as  is 
Lheir  position  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  while  the  shil\s  and  stratagems  to 
irhich  a  man  is  commonly  driven  by  illicit  con- 
aexions,  so  often  lead  to  duelling,  yet  that  the 
charge  of  that  crime  itself,  or  of  any  other  equal- 
ly atrocious,  far  more  rarely  provokes  a  chal- 
lenge, than  the  charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the 
crime  has  compelled  him  to  resort  Can  there 
be  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  false  estimate 
3f  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offence  is 
Qot  made  to  consist  in  the  falsehood  itself,  but  in 
Lhe  accusation  of  it 

The  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keeps 
tiimnelf  in  the  broad  way,  which,  should  events 
Dceur,  and  temptations  arise  to  irritate  him,  may 
&t  any  time  lead  to  such  a  termination.  His 
habits  of  life,  his  choice  of  associates,  his  sys 
lematic  resolution  to  revenge  every  insult  makes 
bis  common  path  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride 
is  always  ready  primed ;  ho  carries  the  inflam- 
loablc  matter  in  his  habit,  and  the  first  spark 
may  cause  an  explosion ;  while  the  man  of  prin- 
ciple, in  addition  to  all  the  other  guards  before 
enumerated,  wants,  indeed,  but  this  single  con- 
nderation  to  deter  him  from  the  spirit  of  duel- 
ling  ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  all  others  which  stands 
in  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  law  of 
Sod,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  a 
ttudied,  deliberate,  premeditated  subversion  of 
me  of  the  most  imperious  duties  cf  Christianity, 
jj  making  it  infamous  to  forgive  injuries. 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  in  his  ha- 
lita,  still  if  the  maxims  of  the^world,  and  not 
hose  of  Christianity,  govern  him,  he  loses  sight 
if  the  great  principles  which  would  restrain  ex- 
ietaes  in  temper,  as  well  as  in  conduct  He  first 
oees  sight  of  these,  perhaps  by  negligence  in 
uivate  devotion,  possibly  by  a  careless  attend- 
ince  on  public  worship.  Thus  freeing  himself 
rom  these  observances,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
Migations  of  religion,  and  losing  this  strongest 
manle  of  restramt,*  it  is  the  less  wonder  that 
I  small  provocation  tempts  him  to  offer  bloody 
laerificcs  to  that  fantastic  but  cruel  idol,  worldiv 
Mmour.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  neglected, 
iwn  where  there  is  not  a  perverted  prmciple, 
ihoald  end  in  the  murder  of  a  friend,  and  the 
leatruction  of  his  own  soul ;  for  of  a  merely  con- 
rivial  friendship,  a  duel  is  no  very  uneommon 
vrmination. 

But  to  return. — In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
ife,  the  good  man  differs  but  little  from  others, 
n  the  keenness  with  which  he  embarks  in  oa 
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torprise,  or  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  pro. 
secules  it;  but  he  carries  it  on  in  another  spj* 
rit ;  he  is  not  less  solicitous  in  the  pursuit  but 
there  is  less  perturbation  in  his  solicitude ;  he 
makes  no  undue  sacrifices  to  attain  his  object 
He  seeks  the  divine  blessing,  not  that  he  may 
slacken  his  own  exertions,  but  that  he  may  be 
directed  in  them,  supported  under  them.  San- 
guine, perhaps,  by  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  the 
account  the  probabilities  of  disappointment : 
this,  when  it  occurs,  he  bears  as  one,  who,  though 
careful  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his  conduct, 
had  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  the  Master 
of  events.  His  failure  does  not  discourage  him 
from  fresh  exertions,  when  occasions  equally 
right  present  themselves.  He  is  grateful  for 
success,  but  not  intoxicated  by  it  Under  defeat 
he  is  resigned,  but  not  desponding.  He  mea- 
sures  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  object  by  asking 
his  own  mind,  though  he  thinks  so  highly  of  its 
importance  now,  what  he  shall  probably  think 
of  it  when  his  ardour  is  cooled,  and  especially, 
what  he  shall  think  of  it  when  all  things  shall 
lie  brought  into  judgment  This  question  settled, 
either  moderates  or  augments  the  interest  he 
takes  in  it 

Knowing  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
imprudence,  or  mistaken  leal,  he  turns  this  ex- 
posure to  suspicion  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
leads  him  to  examine  his  project  more  accurate- 
ly to  spy  out  its  weak  side,  if  it  have  any  ;  and 
to  anticipate,  by  the  operations  of  a  well  exer- 
cised judgment  the  objections  which  his  oppo- 
nents are  likely  to  make.  Foreseeing  the  points 
which  may  create  opposition,  he  g^uards  against 
it,  either  by  altering  his  plan,  if  defective,  or 
prepl[ring  to  defend  it  if  sound.  One  of  his 
great  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security 
will  be  his  custom  of  referring  all  matters  in  de 
bate,  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.*  Thi« 
will  lead  him  constantly  to  oppose  principles  t^ 
expediency.  Of  this  incommodious  integrity, 
he  must  abide  the  censure  and  the  consequences. 
He  will  have  no  share  in  the  crooked  arts  and 
intrigues  by  which  some  men  rise  so  fast  and 
become  so  popular.  He  will  detest  craf\  almost 
as  much  as  fraud,  and  the  pitiful  shifts  of  a  nar- 
row policy,  as  much  as  he  will  love  the  light  and 
open  path  of  truth  and  honesty. — He  doth  not 
slacken  in  his  undeviating  strictuMs,  though  he 
is  aware,  that  this  is  the  quality  which  peculiar- 
ly exposes  him  to  misrepresentation.  Exertion, 
struggle,  conflict  these  are  the  trials  for  which 
he  prepares  himself.  Thankful  for  tranquillity 
when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained,  enjoying  re- 
pose when  he  has  fairly  earned  it ;  he  yet  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
be  looked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  enjoyed  with 
any  continuance  ;  and  this  conviction  of  its  in- 
stability and  fluctuation  is  one  of  the  many  ar- 
guments with  which  he  seeks  to  arm  himself 
against  the  fear  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  the  inferior  success  of  men  of  more 
virtue,  higher  talent  and  a  better  outset,  than 
others  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  beginning  was 
low,  and  whose  deserts  equivocal,  remind  him 
that  prosperity  is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  and  that 
the  ftfoor  of  heaven  is  im\  \a  \]i^  «rici.tGAtei^\i% 
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•uccesBL.  God,  ho  recollects,  has  made  no  spe. 
eial  promise  of  prosperity  to  bis  children.  When 
eiven,  it  is  to  he  esteemed  no  certain  mark  of 
his  approbation ;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  often 
in  morcy ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God  has 
higher  designs  for  his  less  prosperous  servants. 
As  to  himself,  the  events  of  every  day  teach 
him,  that  he  had  expected  more  from  human 
life  than  it  had  to  bestow,  and  that  hi^  disap. 
pointments  arise  not  less  from  his  own  sanguine 
temper,  than  from  the  deceits  of  that  world 
v.'!nch  it  had  overrated. 

The  world,  especially,  we  may  here  remark, 
the  commercial  world,  particularly  in  these  aw- 
ful times,  is  calculated  to  teach  forbearance  far 
more  than  scquestrcd  life,  because  men  oflen 
suffer  so  severely  in  their  fortune  and  credit  by 
the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  others.  If  the  good 
man  suffer  by  his  own  fault,  he  will  find  a  fresh 
motive  for  humility;  if  by  the  fault  of  another, 
for  patience ;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  for  submission.  Wliatever  be  the  fluctua- 
tions of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  stability, 
for  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand  directing 
all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If  he  is  placed 
in  a  state  of  [wculiar  agitation,  God  intends  to 
lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest  where  only  it 
can  be  found.  If  in  a  state  of  singular  difficulty, 
it  is  to  show  him  his  own  weakness,  and  his 
immediate  dependance  on  him,  who  gives 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  principle  admitted, 
will  furnish  new  motives  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  without  any  diminution  of  activity  or 
spirit. 

His  observations  on  the  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the  hearts 
of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own  at^ainst 
its  encroachments.  He  sees  that  the  first  de- 
signs of  men  are  commonly  moderate.  Few  take 
in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they  go  afterwards. 
They  look  not  beyond  a  certain  eminence.  On 
this  they  fix  as  the  summit  of  tlieir  desires.  But 
what  appeared  high  at  a  distance  sinks  when 
approached  ;  is  nothing  when  attained  ; — *  Alps 
rise  on  Alps;' — a  further  distance  presents  a 
further  height ;  tliis,  they  are  sure,  will  bound 
their  desires  :  this  attaint,  they  are  resolved  to 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  riches 
to  the  end  fur  which,  they  persuade  themselves, 
they  have  been  toiling.  But,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, the  desire  increases ;  wants  grow  oik  of 
riches.  I'he  moderate  man  is  become  insatiable. 
The  principle  thrives  with  the  attainment  of  its 
object  Thoueh  hope  is  exchanged  for  posses- 
sion, yet  the  restless  principle  continues  to  work, 
and  will  work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by 
which  he  is  every  day  less  likely  and  less  de- 
■irous  to  be  governed,  should  arise  to  check  it 

Society  being  composed  of  intelligent  human 
beings,  the  wise  man  knows  that  something  may 
be  generally  learned  from  it,  relative  to  the  hu- 
man character  ;  that  some  benefit  may  be  reap, 
ed,  even  if  little  positive  good  appear  in  it ;  and 
more  does  sometimes  appear,  than  we  are  wil- 
Hng  to  put  to  profit  Lessons  may  be  extracted 
from  the  very  faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehe- 
mence  of  their  passions,  the  mistakes  of  their 
judfirinent  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice. 

Tho  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  make  the 
MoxwoB  diligence  of  men,  in  the  pursuii  of 


worldly  advantages,  a  leuon  which  a  better  mu 
would  do  well  to  improve  apon  in  bis  higlw 
pursuits.  He  may  find  in  their  industry  a  staad* 
ard,  though  not  a  model :  the  wisdom  he  leami 
from  this  generation,  he  will  convert  to  the  par* 
poses  of  the  children  of  light  The  worlcfs  wisi 
man  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  advancing  his  pr> 
jects.  If  he  contract  an  acquaintance  of  im 
portance,  his  first  thought  is,  how  he  may  maks 
the  most  of  him ;  the  Christian  is  equally  care- 
ful to  turn  the  acquisition  of  a  pious  friend  to 
his  own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view. 

The  mind,  on  the  watch  for  improvement,  will 
improve  by  the  very  errors  of  others. — Virtue, 
our  divine  Master  has  taught  us,  may  take  somi 
profitable  lessons  from  vice.  The  activity  of  thi 
fraudful  steward  may  stimulate  the  negligent 
Christian.  From  the  perseverance  of  the  ma. 
lignant  in  their  patient  prosecution  of  revenge, 
he  may  learn  fortitude  under  discouragementiy 
and  resolution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may 
teach  him  the  value  of  justice,  maj  set  him  n^ 
on  investigating  its  principle,  and  guardiof 
against  its  violation.  The  wilincss  of  the  de. 
■igning  may  keep  his  understanding  on  the  alert, 
and  confirm  the  prudence  it  has  excited.  Temp- 
tations from  without  strengthen  his  powers  of 
resistance ;  his  own  faults  show  him  his  own 
weakness,  as  it  is  foreign  aggression  which 
forms  heroes,  and  domcsiic  opposition  whiefa 
makes  statesmen. 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  abated, 
when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  the  ud- 
expected  attainment  of  popularity  so  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  unmerited  loss.  When  he  behokb 
the  rapid  transfer  of  power,  it  will  more  than 
whole  tomes  of  philosophy,  show  him  that  *  & 
vour  is  deceitful.*  He  will  moderate  his  desirat 
of  great  riches,  when  he  sees  by  what  8acrifioe& 
they  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  to  what  teraf- 
tations  the  possession  leads.  He  will  be  Ie» 
likely  to  repine  that  others  are  reaching  ths 
summit  of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  b^ 
talents  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it 
by  steps  which  he  would  not  chooee  to  climb,  or 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  he  would  not 
care  to  make.  The  pangs  of  party  with  which 
he  sees  some  of  his  friends  convolsed,  and  the 
turbulent  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  the 
prognostics  of  its  rise  and  fall,  keep  him  sober 
without  making  him  indifferent  He  preserves 
his  temper  with  his  attachments,  and  his  inte- 
grity with  his  preferences,  because  he  is  habitn 
ally  watching  Jiow  he  may  serve  the  state,  and 
not  how,  by  increasing  her  perplexities,  he  may 
advance  himself. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will  not 
carry  him  to  tho  length  of  entangling  himself 
in  its  snares.  Though  he  maintains  a  necessary 
intercourse  with  men  of  opposite  character,  Itt 
will  not  push  that  intercourse  further  than  oeca* 
sion  requires.  He  will  transact  business  with 
them  with  frankness  and  civility,  but  he  will 
not  follow  them  to  any  objectionable  lengths. 
He  is  aware,  that  though  a  wise  man  will  never 
choose  an  infected  atmosphere,  yet  *  He  who 
fixes  uur  lot  in  life*  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the 
way  of  duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
contagion.  A  courageous  piety  douUea  its  caii> 
tion  when  exposed  to  an  impure  air,  hot  a  pro 
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drat  PMty  will  never  TcxunUrilj  plungre  into  it 
It  will  never  ferret,  that  if  the  corruptions  of 
tlie  world  are  lo  dang^roas,  they  are  rendered 
■o  by  those  of  our  own  hearts,  since  we  carry 
about  us  a  constitution  disposed  to  infection. 
The  true  Christian  will  make  a  conscience  of 
letting  it  appear,  that  he  differs  in  very  import- 
ant  points  from  many  of  those  with  whom  busi. 
uess  or  society  brings  them  into  contact ;  lest, 
by  the  facility  and  kindness  of  his  general  be- 
haviour, they  should  bo  led  into  an  error  as  to 
bis  principles.  For  worldly  men,  having  been 
lecustomed  to  connect  narrowness,  reserve,  and 
gloom,  with  Borions  piety,  they  might  infer  from 
his  pleasant  deportment  and  frank  address,  that 
hb  principles  were  as  lax  as  his  manners  are 
disengaged. 

He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not  unnecessa- 
rily to  alienate  them  by  any  thing  forbidding 
in  his  exterior ;  he  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with 
any  plan  of  theirs  consistent  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  and  more  especially,  should  it  be  any 
plan  of  benevolence  and  general  utility,  and  one 
more  promising  than  his  own,  he  will  never  feel 
backward  to  promote  it,  through  the  mean  fear 
of  transferring  the  popularity  of  the  measure  to 
toother.  Yet  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
there  is  no  humility  in  a  man*s  taking  a  false 
measure  of  his  own  understanding,  and  there- 
fore does  not  give  us  his  independence  of  mind, 
when  the  superiority  of  the  scheme  of  the  other 
does  not  carry  conviction  to  his  judgment.  He 
will  first  clear  his  motive,  and,  next,  his  pru- 
dence in  the  measure,  and  then  be  as  prompt  in 
KCtion  as  those  who  rffsh  into  it  without  delibe- 
ration or  principle. 

He  keeps  his  ultimate  end  in  view,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  concerns,  and  on  occasions 
which  to  others  may  not  seem  likely  to  pro- 
mote it  He  knows  that  good  breeding  will 
|ive  currency  to  good  sense ;  that  good  sense 
idds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to  strip  re- 
ligion of  its  tendency  to  displease. — By  his  ex- 
lotnees  in  performing  the  common  duties  of  life 
more  accurately  than  other  men,  he  may  lead 
them  to  look  from  the  action  up  to  the  principle 
which  produced  it ;  and  when  they  see  the  ad- 
rantages  arising  from  such  carefulness  of  con- 
duct, they  may  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
reasons ;  and  from  inquiring  to  adopting  is  not 
ilways  a  remote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them 
into  an  insensible  imitation,  without  the  vain 
idea  of  presenting  himself  as  a  model ;  for  he 
irbhes  them  to  admire,  not  him^  but  the  source 
Tom  which  he  draws  both  what  he  believes  and 
irhat  he  is. 

While  he  suggests  hints  for  their  benefit,  he  is 
rilling  they  should  think  the  suggestion  their 
»wn ;  that  they  owe  it  to  reflection,  and  not  to 
nstruction.  Like  the  great  Athenian  philoso- 
iber,  he  does  not  so  much  aim  to  teach  wisdom 
o  others  as  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  finding  it 
mt  for  themselves.  His  piety  does  not  lessen 
IM  urbanity,  even  towards  those,  who  are  ob- 
rionsly  deficient  in  some  points,  which  he  deems 
if  high  importance.  If  they  are  usefiil  members 
if  the  great  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to 
ximmend  their  activity,  to  acknowledge  their 
UDiable  qualities,  to  do  justice  ti)  their  vnches 
ir  writings,  while  they  »re  dirnxmnea  ^  with 


dangerous  or  doubtful  objects.  On  general  sub 
jects  he  never  labours  to  discredit  their  opinions 
unless  they  obviously  stand  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing of  more  worth.  But  all  these  cheerfully 
allowed  merits  will  never  make  him  lose  sight 
of  any  grand  deficiency  in  the  principle,  of  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  tendency. 

Of  his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a  pa 
rade  nor  a  secret ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  avow 
his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes,  saves  trouble, 
obviates  conjectures,  and  maintains  independ- 
ence.  He  acknowledges  them  with  modesty, 
and  defends  them  with  firmness.  On  other  oc- 
casions, instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
and  sullen  reserve,  because  others  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  great  cause  which  lies  nearest 
his  heart,  he  is  glad  that  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
which  well-educated  men  can  have  access  to 
the  minds  of  each  other ;  points  at  which  im- 
provements in  taste  and  science  may  be  recipro- 
cally communicated,  the  tone  of  conversation 
raised,  and  society  rendered  considerably  use- 
ful, and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  profitable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  yet  he  carries  about  with  him  such 
a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liableness  to  what  is 
wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
the  error  may  possibly  be  on  his  side.  This 
feeling,  though  it  never  makes  him  adopt 
through  weakness  the  opinion  of  another,  makes 
him  always  humble  in  the  defence  of  his  own. 
He  opposes  what  is  obviously  bad  with  an  earn- 
est but  sober  zeal,  a  fervid  but  unboisterous 
warmth,  a  vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

He  will  not  hunt  for  popularity ;  he  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  fVom 
which  even  good  men  arc  not  exempt ;  for  af\er 
all,  the  mere  good  men  of  the  world  do  not  mo- 
nopolize all  credit  Highly  principled  and  pious 
men  form  a  powerful  and  increasing  minority, 
which,  by  concord,  firmness,  and  prudence, 
often  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure.  When 
viewed  collectively, 

*  Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  dty  shines 

Each  individual,  however,  according  as  he  con- 
tributes or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to  the 
brightness,  is  in  danger  of  priding  himself  on 
the  general  elSect  And  many  a  weak  or  de- 
signing  man,  placing  himself  under  the  broad 
shelter  of  what  he  delights  to  call  the  religiout 
worldy  limits  his  zeal  to  the  credit  of  b^ing  ac- 
counted a  member,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
the  arduous  duties  it  imposes,  and  while  he  su- 
perciliously decries  many  a  worthy  person, 
who  without  the  pretension,  performs  the  func- 
tions, he  is  as  full  of  the  world  as  the  world  is 
of  itself  Popularity  thus  sought  afler  and  ob- 
tained, whether  within  or  without  the  pale,  even 
of  a  religious  community,  is  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike 
tremble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  wc  have  been 
faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses  a  com- 
manding station,  either  in  fortune,  rank,  or  ta- 
lent, especially  if  he  combine  tf^m ;  hia  cKasaA- 
ter  wiUumi  in^  laiwBk^KMA  oil  Vva 
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«ny  afiectation  of  saperioritj,  will,  bj  its  own 
weight,  its  own  attraction,  above  all,  bjr  its  oon- 
sistencj,  be  a  sort  of  rallying  point,  round  which 
the  well  disposed,  the  timid,  and  the  young,  will 
resort  to  obtain  a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their 
principles.  For,  if  it  is  not  the  pretailing  prin- 
ciple, there  is  yet  much  more  piety  in  the  world, 
than  the  pious  themselves  are  willing  to  allow. 
If  so  strange  a  phrase  may  be  allowed,  we 
should  almost  suspect  that,  in  a  certain  class, 
there  is  more  good  hypocrisy  than  bad;  more 
who  conceal  their  piety,  than  who  make  a  dis- 
play of  it  Many,  who  are  secretly  and  sin- 
cerly  religious,  want  courage  to  avow  their  sen- 
timents,  want  resolution  to  act  up  to  them, 
tither  because  the  popular  tide  runs  another 
way,  or  because  they  dread  the  imputation  of 
singularity,  and  are  afraid  of  raising  a  porten- 
touB  cry  against  themMlves. 

The  good  man  respects  the  world's  opinion, 
without  making  it  the  leading  motive  of  his 
conduct.  He  never  provokes  hostility  by  any 
arrogant  intimation  that  he  does  not  care 
what  people  think  of  him,  a  conduct  not  more 
d&nsive  to  others,  than  indicative  of  a  self- 
sufficient  spirit  He  is  careful  to  avoid  a  par- 
ticolar  cut.  He  will  not  be  pointed  at  for  any 
trifling  peculiarity.  He  fences  in,  not  only  his 
ordinary,  but  his  best  actions,  with  prudence, 
well  knowing  how  much  the  manner  may  ex- 
pose the  matter  to  misrepresentation.  He  docs 
this  not  merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because, 
to  a  certain  decree,  with  his  reputation  are  in- 
volved the  good  of  others  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
honestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices,  which  an 
imprudent  piety  rather  glories  in  augmenting, 
and  thus  widens  the  separation  between  the  two 
classes  of  characters.  Whereas,  that  which  is 
intrinsically  good  should  be  always  outwardly 
amiable.  He,  therefore,  will  not  make  his  de- 
parture from  the  order  which  general  usage  has 
established,  observable  in  any  of  the  harmless 
and  accredited  modes  of  life.  He  will  not 
voluntarily  augment  that  wonder  which  his  de- 
psrture  from  the  less  innocent  fashions  of  the 
world  must  excite.  The  wonder  will  be  suffi- 
eienlly  great,  why,  in  stronger  cases,  ho  should 
subject  himself  to  a  discipline  different  from 
theirs,  and  they  will  ask  where  is  the  use  of 
aiming  to  be  better  than  those  whom  they  call 
good? 

By  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  whirh  he  per- 
forms and  receives  all  acts  of  kindness,  he  gives 
the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaflsbury*s  character 
of  Christianity,  *  that  it  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  our  future  happiness,  as  to  throw  away 
all  the  present:*  a  sneer  which  is  alniut  as  true 
as  the  other  sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  super- 
ficial reasoner ;  for  if  religion  does  call  for  some 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  and  oC  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happiness, 
by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue,  as  much 
as  it  advances  that  of  others ;  by  its  promotion 
of  kindness,  beneficence,  good  will,  and  good 
order. 

He  not  only  refuses  his  time  and  his  example 
to  scenes  of  luxury  and  dissipation ;  his  super- 
fluous wealth  has  also  a  higher  destination  ;  he 
must  nut  however,  be  expected  to  aim  at  a  pri. 


mitive  frugality,  many  of  the  ■Dperflailiai  d 
life  having  in  some  measure,  beoome  dasMi 
among  its  necessaries.  The  spirit  of  a  Chiia. 
tian  can  never  be  a  penurious  spirit  His  h^ 
bits  of  living  will  be  proportioned  to  his  raik 
and  fortune,  taking,  however,  the  average  ei. 
penditnre  of  many  of  the  more  discreet  Ht 
will  never,  even  on  religious  grounds,  by  the 
example  of  parsimony,  furnish  the  sordid  wilk 
a  pretence  for  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoidiig 
extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well  regulated 
economy  is  the  only  infallible  source  of  ind^ 
pendence.  He  will  not  therefore,  lavish  in  idle 
splendour  a  fortune,  tliat  he  may  be  driven  le 
recruit  by  sacrifices,  which  by  robbing  him  of 
his  freedom,  will  diminish  his  virtae.  He  thinks 
that  what  Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exehe. 
qoer  is  not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  whet 
M  exhausted  by  profligacy,  must  be  repaid  by 
rapacity.  This  incommodious  rectitude  will 
expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  correct  men; 
for,  afler  all  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  it  is  not  so  mock 
the  strictness  of  opinion,  as  of  practice,  whick 
renders  a  man  obnoxious. 

He  may  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases,  pie 
vided  he  will  live  like  those  who  have  none.  If 
he  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  they  wiB 
not  care  if  he  worship  Brama  and  Veeshnos 
though  they  would  not  perhaps  forgive  his  pfe> 
fessing  the  Hindoo  faith,  if  it  involved  the  neecs- 
sity  of  their  dining  with  him  upon  rice ;  nor 
would  he  be  paidoned  for  embracing  the  doft^ 
trines  of  the  Arabian  Fi^phet  while  the  Kom 
continues  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  t*  not  the  leading  object  cf 
his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  those,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing  else.  Be 
finds  the  range  of  innocent  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ment sufficiently  ample  and  attractive,  withool 
being  driven  for  a  resource,  to  the  disqualifyuig 
grossnesB  of  sensuality  or  the  relaxing  allure* 
ments  of  dissipation.  The  fine  arts,  in  all  their 
lovely  and  engaging  forms  of  beauty,  the  ever 
new  delights  of  literature,  whether  wooed  in  its 
lighter  graces,  or  sought  in  its  moresabstaa* 
tial  attractions,  the  exchange 

From  grave  to  gay,  fhiin  lively  to  severe, 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustless  charBi> 
on  his  leisure  hours,  and  send  him  back  wilil 
renewed  freshness,  added  vigour,  and  increaeed 
animation  to  his  necessary  employments. 

Though  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  cX' 
posed  to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  retire* 
mont,  yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  which  stimohle 
him  to  more  circumspection.  He  is  aware  the! 
he  lies  more  open  to  observation,  and  of  couee 
to  censure.  As  he  is  more  observed  by  otben^ 
he  more  carefully  observes  himself.  He  watdMS 
his  own  faults  with  the  same  vigilance  wilh 
which  worldly  men  watch  the  faults  of  othen, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he  may  turn  thea 
to  his  own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  sarrouMM 
with  temptations,  the  more  he  is  driven  to  fell 
his  want  of  divine  protection.  If  his  talents  er 
exertions  are  flattered,  be  flies  more  eameelly 
to  kit  direction,  *  from  whom  cometh  every  gosd 
and  perfect  gift*    We  aooeal  to  the  pious  tm- 
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ir,  whether  be  doea  not  frequently  feel  more 
jcumepect  and  leea  confident  in  Bocioty  from 
hich  he  iears  deterioration,  than  in  that  on 
hich  he  dcpenda  for  improvement ;  whether  he 
lea  not  feel  a  sort  oC  perilouf  aecarity  in  com- 
iny,  in  which  an  expansion  of  heart  leeaons 
m  aolf-distrust ;  and  whether  he  hoe  never,  by 
aning  on  the  friend,  looked  1cm  to  Him  *  with- 
it  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  hoi?. 
If  in  debate  be  is  sometimes  accused  of  show- 

£too  much  warmth  in  defence  of  religion, 
lie  its  opponent,  by  his  superior  calmness, 
Aablishes  his  own  character  for  moderation 
id  good  temper,  it  is  because  it  costs  the  latter 
ttle  to  manifest  a  coolness  which  is  the  natural 
Beet  of  indifference. — The  man  who  plays  for 
Bthing  needs  not  be  moved  whatever  turn  the 
une  may  take ;  while  he,  whose  dearest  in- 
trants are  at  stake,  will  not  easily  hide  the 
notion  which  he  cannot  but  feel.  When  king 
aloman  decreed,  as  a  test  of  affection,  that  the 
ring  child  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretend- 
i  mother  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision. — 
\m  had  nothiiig  to  lose.  Her  hope  was  dead. 
Iia  would  enjoy  seeing  her  competitor  reduced 
•  her  own  desolate  state ;  while  the  real  mo- 
ler,  who  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  object  to  be 
icrificed,  was  tortured  at  the  proposaL  The 
uiuineness  of  the  feeling  betrayed  the  reality 
'the  relation. 

The  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have  de- 
vibed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  for  an  aninter- 
ipted  smooth  and  prosperous  course ;  for, 
lough  he  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the  world, 
rery  severe  disappointment  or  privation  makes 
in  feel  that  he  still  clings  too  fondly  for  it ; 
«ry  trial  and  every  loss,  therefore,  make  him 
tlaz  something  of  the  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
trhaps  ask  7  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
ncere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
sgative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail. 
igs  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
I  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge  him 
ith — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
itural  difference  between  himself  and  his  cen- 
irer,  but  that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one 
■ays  and  struggles  against  those  corruptions,  the 
iry  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sus- 
lect. 

The  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies  not 
.  the  mercy  of  events.  As  nn  the  agitated 
nan,  storms  and  tempests  never  divert  the 
ithful  needle  from  its  invariable  object,  so  the 
stractions  of  the  world  shake  not  hia  confi- 
mee  in  Him  who  governs  it  He  remembers 
At  these  winds  and  waves  are  still  bearing 
ID  onward  to  his  haven,  while  on  the  stormy 
mage,  they  enable  him  to  exhibit  a  trying 
It  a  constant  evidence  that  God  may  be  lion- 
ired  in  all,  even  in  the  most  unpromising 
feoations.  JSven  in  the  worst  condition,  a  real 
bristian  is  sure  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
it  only  of  his  essential  presence,  which  he  has 
,  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  of  his 
«ce ;  not  only  the  sense  of  his  being,  but 
e  support  of  his  fwomise.  God  never  appoints 
s  servants  to  a  difficult  station,  but  ho  given 
sm  the  assurance  of  assistance  in  it,  and  of 
ffort  under  iL    The  solemn  injnnctioii,  *  Be 


strong  and  work,*  thrice  repeated  by  the  pro- 
phet, to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  was  effectually  enforced  by  the 
animating  promise  which  followed  it ;  /  will  be 
with  you.  When  the  disciples  were  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Master  to  the  grandest,  but  most 
perilous  task,  to  which  embassadors  were  ever 
appointed,  they  must  have  sunk  under  the  con- 
flicts which  awaited,  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened,  and  the  deaths  which  met  them ;  but  thft 
single  promise  /  will  be  with  you,  was  to  them 
strength,  and  light,  and  life.  The  Christian 
militant,  though.called  to  a  milder  warfare,  has 
the  same  reiterated  assurance ;  /  will  be  with 
you  alitayt  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Candiduo. 

Camdious  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reforma- 
tion but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessarv  to  define  his  faith  so  constantly  as 
some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies;  though 
this  reference  would  accurately  express  his  sen- 
timents :  but,  he  obeerves,  that  it  is  become  a 
kind  of  party  standard  equally  erected  by  each 
side  in  intended  opposition  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  equivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gives,  however,  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these 
formularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  tiicir  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church  which 
fostered  him.  Candid  us  wss  once  in  no  little 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man ;  he 
was,  however,  cur^  by  a  certain  reluctance  he 
found  in  his  heart  to  undertake  to  hate  half  the 
world,  which  he  found  must  be  a  necessary  con. 
sequence.-— Observation  soon  taught  him,  that 
Christians  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape 
the  attack  of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  be  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of  being  con. 
sidered  as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  fac- 
tions, so  that  the  general  interest  was  neglect- 
ed,  not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  nearly  be- 
trayed.  And  while  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
same  sovereign  are  carrying  on  civil  war  for 
petty  objects  and  inconsiderable  spots  of  ground, 
that  strength,  which  should  have  been  concen- 
trated for  the  general  defence,  is  spent  in  mu- 
tnal  skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unim- 
portant hostilities ;  and  that  veneration  of  course 
forfeited,  with  which  even  the  acknowledged 
enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  behold  ar. 
united  Church. 

Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attachments 
though  not  exacting  in  his  requisitions ;  catho 
lie,  but  not  latitudmarian ;  tolerant,  not  from 
indifference,  but  principle.  He  contemplates, 
with  admiration,  the  venerable  fabric  under 
whose  shelter  he  is  protected.  He  adheres  to  it, 
not  so  much  from  habit  as  affection.  His  ad- 
herence is  the  effect  of  conviction,  otherwise 
his  tenacity  might  be  prej'idice.  It  is  Ibnnded 
in  education,  strengtlieiied  by  reflection,  and 
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sonfirmed  by  experience.  Bat  thoaf  h  be  con. 
templateB  our  ecclesiutical  inititutions  with  fili- 
al  reverence  himeelf,  be  allows  for  the  effeel  of 
education,  habit  and  conscience  in  others,  who 
do  not  view  them  with  his  ejea.  He  is  sorrj 
for  those  who  refuse  to  enter  into  ber  portal ;  he 
is  more  sorry  for  those  who  depart  out  of  it,  but 
^^f  more  concerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain 
within  her  pale,  with  a  temper  hostile  to  her  in- 
ttrests,  with  principles  foreigfn  to  her  genius, 
with  a  conduct  unsanctified  by  ber  spirit 

Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate 
on  any  imperfection  she  may  have ;  but  be  will 
not,  like  an  ab^^urd  lover,  insist  on  any  imper- 
fection as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  thaf  a  mole 
yr  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauty, 
be  will  no  more  magnify  them  into  a  deformity 
than  he  will  deny  their  existence.  His  mind  is 
so  occupied  with  essential  points,  and  so  satisfied 
with  their  substantial  worth,  that  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance  to  those  mi. 
eroscopic  eyes,  which,  being  able  to  take  in  only 
the  diminutive,  value  themselves  on  the  detec 
tion  of  specks,  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  though 
keener  eyes  had  discovered  them  long  before, 
but  slighted  them  as  insignificant  Satisfied 
that  it  is  the  beat  of  all  the  churches  which  ex- 
ist,  he  never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is 
the  best  that  is  possible.  In  the  charch  of  En- 
gland  he  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  is  sa- 
tisfied to  wait  for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Church  triumphant 

Candidas  made  early  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
which  Charles  the  Fiflh  did  not  discover,  till  by 
his  ignorance  of  it,  he  had  thinned  the  human 
race — the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opini* 
ons.  This  irremediable  difference  he  tamed  to 
its  only  practical  parposo,  not  the  vain  endea. 
vour  to  convince  others,  but  the  less  hopeless 
aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance.  He  even 
doubted  whether  this  disagreement,  though  a 
misfortune  in  the  aggregate,  was  not  even  more 
calculated  to  promote  individual  piety,  than  an 
uniformity  which  would  not  have  called  this 
feeling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  be  is 
habitually  examining  it,)  the  more  be  is  per. 
suadcd  that  the  principles  of  his  church  are 
identically  with  the  word  of  God  ;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  to  drink  more 
deeply  into  that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  bis 
heart  with  kindness  towards  every  conscientious 
Christian,  who  on  some  points  thinks  differently. 
His  attachment  is  definite,  but  his  charity  knows 
no  limits. 

He  observes  that  the  loudest  clamour  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  always  raised  by  the  most 
pious,  nor  tiie  most  affectionate  of  her  disciples ; 
he  therefore  does  not  rejoice  when  he  sees  her 
honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by 
those,  who  are  careless  of  her  spiritual  prospe- 
rity ;  and  ho  sometimes  finds  no  inconsiderable 
difference  between  those  who  toast  her,  and 
those  who  study  to  promote  her  best  interests ; 
though  the  former  obtain  the  reputation,  which 
the  others  are  only  solicitous  to  deserve.  He 
evinces  nis  own  affection  by  his  seal  in  defend- 
ing her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudence  in 
never  causelessly  provoking  the  attack.  Anxi- 
<Nv  thmt  the  wMlk  of  the  laerad  tempk  lAwM 


be  impregnable,  he  b  still  more  anzioos  that  Ifet 
fires  of  her  altars  should  burn  with  undccayi^ 
brightness ;  and  that  while  her  guardians  an 
properly  watching  over  the  security  of  the  qm, 
the  flame  of  the  other  be  not  extinguished.  Hi 
gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  atlendi 
faithfully  to  her  doctrines,  by  never  separatin| 
them  from  her  precepts,  whife  be  endeavours  to 
incorporate  both  into  his  practioe;  adomiag 
them  by  his  example,  recommending  them  ii 
his  writings,  and  illustrating  them  in  his  cod. 
versation. 

If  he  produce  little  sensation  among  the  ii. 
temperate,  who  exhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  charck 
by  sJways  representing  her  as  on  the  very  vergf 
of  destruction ;  yet  he  would,  were  the  dangw 
present,  go  greater  lengths  in  her  defence  thai 
some  of  her  more  declamatory  champions ;  nay 
be  does  more  now  to  avert  her  ruin,  and  thef 
who  seem  to  make  her  safety  depend  oo  thor 
clamour.  If  be  is  not  perpetually  predietiof 
open  war,  he  is  watchful  against  the  hollow  «. 
curity  of  a  false  peace.  The  moat  difficult  brt 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  care,  u  not 
more  to  vindicate  ber  against  avowed  enemii^ 
than  against  frienda  at  once  vociferous  aid 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  good  lover,  is  a  bad  hat«« 
and  it  is  this  defect  of liatred,  which  with  a  en. 
tain  class,  brings  his  love  into  suspicion.  Bt 
has  observed  some  who  evince  their  attachmeat 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  disapproie, 
rather  than  by  cultivating,  in  support  of  what  ii 
right,  that  spirit  which  is  *  first  pure,  then  paaea> 
able,*  and  which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  is  nsl 
purc^These  are  more  remarkable  for  tbsir 
dread  of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  ftr 
the  promotion  of  internal  piety.  Their  religioi 
consists  rather  in  repulsion  than  attraction.  Oft 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  ttiat  Candi- 
dus has  none  of  that  pliancy  which,  in  this  ra* 
laxed  age,  obtains  in  a  different  quarter,  Ike 
praise  of  liberality  from  those  who,  thinkingoac 
religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  oaatm 
tolerant  of  any,  broause  Indifferent  to  all. 

He  has  leorned  from  the  errors  of  two  opps- 
site  parties,  that  fanaticism  teaches  men  to  de* 
spise  r<*ligion,  and  bigotry  to  hate  it  He  knovi 
that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pis- 
judiced,  and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  ir. 
religious.  There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  ia 
his  moderation  ;  and  he  never,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  with  either  party,  leaves  it  doublfvl 
on  what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  doss 
he  ever  renounce  a  right  principle,  because  one 
party  abuses  it,  or  another  deniea  ita  existeaee : 
and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  ncsHi 
by  impostors,  it  does  not  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
thingM  they  originally  signified  ;  for  instanos,  hs 
does  not  think  patriotism  is  a  romance,  nor  dis> 
interestedness  a  chimera,  nor  fervent  piety  a 
delusion,  nor  charity  unorthodox ;  nor  a  sain* 
necessarily  a  hypocrite. 

lie  observes  among  his  acquaintance,  that 
there  are  some  who  sedulously  endeavour  to  fix 
the  brand  of  fanaticism  on  certain  doctrines, 
which  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church  not  only 
recognize,  but  consider  as  fundamental,  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  sacred  arch  on  the  atroigth  of 
[  wbvcVi  nnx  wbnlA  au^^aratruoture  rata.    TbMi 
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clnnes,  while  they  eject  them  from  their  own 
Bed,  they  oonfband,  in  the  creed  of  othera, 
th  certain  dangerous  opinions,  with  which 
By  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected, 
BUg-h  they  uniformly  charsre  those  who  adopt 
9  one  cisss  with  invariably  maintaining  the 
ler.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  persons  so  charged 
nvow  the  opinions ;  it  b  to  no  purpose  that 
»y  only  desire  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  they 
Id,  and  what  they  reject. 
Candidusi,  however,  undaunted  by  clamour, 
d  unmoved  by  insinuation,  tenaciously  main- 
As  tlio  doctrine  of  human  apostacy,  of  salva- 
o  by  ernce  throueh  fkith,  and  of  the  influence 
the  Holy  Spirit  m  renovating  the  heart     In 
r  avowal  of  man*s  corruption,  he  insists  that  the 
arch  of  England  is  most  emphatical.    *  Read,* 
id  he  ono  day,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
e  whom   he  could  scarcely  consider  but  as  a 
tual  Socinian  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
mt,  *  read  the  pointed  and  explicit  confession 
th  which   her  service  opens.* — He  holds  the 
ne  language  with  some  others  to  whom  the 
,urch  is  a  higher  anthority  than  the  Bible,  in 
fard  to  a  subject  next  in  connexion  with  that 
human  weakness,  namely,  the  agency  of  the 
vine  Spirit ;  he  remarks  that  both  these  doc- 
DCS  arc  recognized  in  every  prayer  and  in 
sry  office ;  that  they  are  especially  acknow- 
iged  in  the  ColleeUy  those  brief  but  beautiful 
usions  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  of  ex- 
Msion,  condensation  of  the  sense,  and  neat- 
is  of  composition,  not  only  surpass  every  thing 
the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  re- 
in unrivalled  in  the  similar  addresses  of  our 
n  time,  whose  best  praise  it  is,  that,  in  this 
Tod  of  fine  writing,  our  petitionary  forms  are 
ioanted  more  or  less  excellent,  as  they  ap- 
lach  nearer,  or  recede  farther  from,  those  mo- 
s.     Read  their  self-abasing  acknowledgments 
Thou,  God,  who  seest  that  we  put  not  our 
■t  in  any  thing  that  we  do* — *  O  God,  fbras- 
eh  as  without  Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please 
ee* — *  Because   the  frailty  of  man  without 
ee  cannot  but  fall* — *  Grant  that  we,  who  can- 
.  do  any  thing  that  is  good  without  Thee, 
y,  by  Tlice,  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
'  wiir — *  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  Spirit* — *■  Bo. 
ise,  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na- 
e,  we  can  do  no  good  thing  without  Thee, 
int  us  the  help  of  Thy  grace.* 
Sut  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumeration, 
e  same  doctrines  run  through,  and  are  incur- 
«ted   wirh,  the  whole  Liturgy.     To  set  rid 
thern,  mere  on/issions  would  be  altogetlier  in- 
Bcient,  wc  must  tear  up  the  whole  web,  we 
ist  weave  another,  we  must  weave  it  too  witii 
IT  materials ;  for  the  old  threads  would  retain 
'  Colour  of  the  old  doctrines,  and  communicate 
original  character  to  the  new  piece ;  it  is 
only  the  old  form  that  must  be  new  cast, 
.  new  principles  that  must  be  infused,  a  new 
in  of  sentiments  that  must  be  adopted,  in 
«t  a  new  religion  that  must  be  substituted. 
Candidas  observes,  that  it  is  a  proof  how  dif- 
mt  the  views  of  some  of  our  contemporaries 
on  this  subject  from  those  of  the  primitive 
trch,  that  while,  with  some  of  the  former,  di- 
B  influence  is  a  theme  ofder'uion  rather  than 


of  reverence ;  in  the  other,  whatever  was  port 
and  holy,  was  ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  th« 
same  time,  being  a  diligent  reader  of  ecclesias. 
tical  history,  as  well  as  an  accurate  observer  of 
what  passes  before  his  eyes,  he  is  aware  what 
abuses  have  been  and  are  still  practised,  and 
what  deceits  carried  on,  under  pretence  of  being 
the  toork  of  the  Spirit.  The  importance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  imitations  and  coon- 
terfeits  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  he  knows 
that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  always  pernicious  in 
proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  Old  and  New 
Testament  abound  with  instances.  To  those  of 
the  former  St.  Peter  reverts  to  guard  his  con- 
verts from  those  of  the  latter — *  There  were  false 
prophets  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall 
be  false  teachers  among  you.*  Another  Apostle 
warns  his  hearers  against  the  mischiefs  which 
he  himself  had  seen  produced  by  these  impious 
pretenders,  by  instructing  them  to  ^try  the  spU 
rits,  whether  they  be  of  (^.*  Hence  Candidas 
advises,  with  an  able  divine,*  to  try  the  spirits 
ourselves,  not  by  patting  them  upon  supernato- 
ral  work,  but  to  try  them  by  a  more  infallibb 
rule^by  the  doctrine  they  teach,  that  is,  by  its 
invariable  conformity  with  Scripture.  Ho  thinks 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  necessity  subsist 
now,  in  as  full  force,  as  when  the  injunction  wa* 
given. 

Candidus  is  aware  that  it  ie  necessary,  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own  terms, 
but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  bj 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  employed  by  others. 
He  therefore  takes  care  to  ascertam  the  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  man  by  whom  any  ambi- 
guous term  is  used,  as  well  as  of  him  to  whom 
the  term  is  applied;  without  this  caution  he 
could  not  decide  on  the  justness  of  the  applica- 
tion. Even  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect 
could  say,  a  man  cannot  live  happily  withetU 
living  wieely.  Now,  though  every  man,  what- 
ever be  his  principles,  must  assent  to  this  truth 
as  a  general  proposition,  yet  the  phrase,  *  living 
wisely,*  conveyed  a  very  different  idea  in  the 
school  of  an  atheistical  philosopher,  to  what  it 
would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  of  Zcno,  and 
more  especially  in  the  disciple  of  Christ  En- 
thusiasm is  one  of  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Candidus  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which  is 
sometimes  denied.  He  considers  that  prudence 
is,  in  an  ardent  cbaracter,  more  likely  to  be  an 
effect  of  grace  than  even  zeal ;  because  in  the 
exercise  of  zeal  he  is  indulging  his  natural  tern- 
per,  whereas,  in  the  other  case  he  is  subduing 
it ;  and  he  has  found  tliat  to  resist  a  propensity 
is  generally  more  the  effect  of  principle  than  to 
gratify  it — Hence,  he  infers  that  if  resistance  be 
a  work  of  grace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold  heart- 
ed may  judge  of  their  own  conquest  over  nature 
by  a  superinduced  zeal,  while  he  presumes  he  is 
conquering  his  own  vehemence  by  a  superinduced 
prudence ;  thus  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  by 
directly  opposite  instances. 

Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unncces- 
sary  to  caution  the  discreet  and  enlightened 
Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise 
man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extrava- 
gance.   But  then  it  is  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
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jrhat  bieots  call  so ;  it  is  the  rcii  entity,  and  not 
the  spectre,  ai^ainst  which  he  is  on  hi*  z^ihrd; 
for  not  bein^  superHlitioiiv,  he  is  not  terrified  by 
piiantoriis  and  goblins.  He  laments  when  he 
encounters  a  real  enthusiast,  l)ecau«e  ho  Icnows 
that,  oyp.n  if  honest,  he  is  pernicious.  But  thougli 
he  ttiinkn  hirn  hit^hly  blarnf.-ubie,  he  docs  not 
think  hirn  worse  *  than  murderers  of  fatiiers,  and 
muT<irr*^T9  *i\'  mothers.'  He  thinks  enthusiasm 
miHchievous,  but  he  docs  not  think  it  worse  than 
inipi''ly,  worse  than  internporanct*,  worse  than 
int'idi.iiH',  worse  than  intok-r.inee,  worse  than  anv 
otL*:r  flagitious  vice ;  especially  he  docs  not  think 
it  wor^e  than  all  the  otncr  vices  put  together. 
Yet  thi:i{  iie  mi^^ht  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
was  the  case,  when  he  sees  other  vices  compi- 
ratively  Icll  lo  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  doui^h. 
ty  enormity,  imfi^yiniry  as  well  as  real,  sincfly 
Attacked  with  the  combined  force  of  all  the  wra. 
pons  which  oucrht  to  be  in  turn  applied  to  the 
whole  family  of  sin.  As  ho  is  very  skilful  in 
symptom**,  he  takes  care  to  ascertain  evident 
marks  ot'lho  mania,  palpable  diai^nostics  of  the 
rabid  bite,  before  he  pronounces  on  the  disease, 
or  proceeds  to  secure  himself  from  the  conta- 
gion. 

By  his  welLexcrciscd  judgment,  he  can  Gfcne. 
rally  iJi;«rover  the  ditfeient  causes  of  the  actual 
disteiiiiior.  He  can  di<4tin^ui>h  whether  the  pa- 
tient U  sick  ot"  a  deluded  imagination,  or  from 
havini:^  t»een  in  contact  with  the  infected  ;  whe- 
ther he  is  mismanaged  by  artful,  or  injured  by 
i/e^orant  prescrilicrs ;  whr'ther  the  malady  lies 
in  the  weakness  of  his  natiir;;!  fiowers,  tiie  acri. 
tation  of  his  animal  spirit.s,  ur  the  vanity  of  his 
mind — whether  it  be  an  iiitlanimatii>n  on  the 
brain,  '«r  a  tumour  in  the  hi*art — sojnc  or  all  of 
th«»~«^'  nppi'arances  coMirnonly  indicatin^if  the  fi- 
nal i^r^il  fi.'ver.  In  either  case  ho  heartily  pub- 
scrihi."*  t'»  the  reality  and  danger  of  the  dintem- 
per,  hut  even  then  he  tUtn-i  not  [Kisitively  pro- 
noiiiin'.!  that  the  weak  arc  wicked,  or  the  diaor- 
der*'d  c  umterfeits. 

F^Jt  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds  the 
api'wll.itiori  conferred  only  because  the  objects 
of  It  :ire  rhvply  sensible  of  the  unapcakabic  im- 
port.irjce  o*"  relififion,  and  tho  infinite  value  of 
eternril  ihin^rs — because  they  arc  no  more  afraid 
of  I'.elinu'  than  of  understanding  the  great  truths 
of  Oiristi/inity — because  they  think  their  souls 
arc  not  a  ppi;»erty  to  bo  complimented  away 
throuf/Ii  fi"!ir :  if  iie  find,  tlint  with  all  their 
warmth  they  arc  rational,  with  all  their  zeal 
they  are  liuoihic,  with  all  their  ener^jy  they  arc 
ryjH'-iritent,  with  all  their  spirituality  they  are 
8ob«T;  if  they  obey  the  pro'M-pts  of  the  Go«»fiel 
as  laiihtully  as  they  believe  its  doctrines — if 
their  n-lifrion  do  not  lie  more  in  prof»'«»sion  than 
in  pcrtorrnance — if  they  jfive  a  strikin;;  evi- 
denoe  of  thi'ir  love  of  God,  by  their  tenderness 
to  their  fellow-creaturos — if  they  am  as  liberal 
to  their  bodily  wonts,  as  those  are,  who  fliri^et 
to  tnkc  their  souls  into  the  account — if  their 
piety  appear  as  much  in  thr-ir  practice  as  in  their 
diseours*',  and  their  prudvnee  keep  pace  with 
their  earnestness,  then  he  will  not  be  fiirward  to 
:mpu(n  to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  t^in,  those 
iniiiiuind  sentiments  which  are  lo  themselves 
^ ponrn  ;i/jd  jny  in  belicvinir,*  and  to  others  be- 
aigniiy,  ptnUnthrony^  and  kindncaa. 


And  as  he  does  not  call  weU-directed  ml 

fanaticism,  nor  crenerous  ardoar  delirium,  so  he 

,  doefe  not  rank  those  who  believe  in  the  omnipo 

tencc  of  divine  ^race  amon(f  the  enemies  tovir. 

tuous  action,  nor  dtjes  he  suspect  that  the  adviw 

cates  for  strenuous  exertion  are  sworn  {*^»  to 

'  faith.    Nor  does  he  ever  disavow  a  d  xiriae 

'  which  he  has  adopted  on  conviction,  because  ii 

'  may  happen  to  be  associated  in  the  mi:id  of 

another  man,  with  other  doctrines  whica  h£ 

himself  cannot  adopt     And  as  he  knows  eome- 

;  thinsr  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  r.umu 

.  heart  and  the  nature  of  religious  affect  tens,  he 

distinsruishes  between  the  sani^uine  temper  o(' 

youth,  between  that  warmth,  which,  in  a  rizhtly 

turned  mind,  time  will  C(X>1,  and  experience  lem- 

,  per,  and  which  will  retain  no  more  than  a  due 

■  dcj^rec  of  spirit,  when  its  first  cdervescence  hai 
=  subsided  ;  he  distincruishes  this  spirit  from  thai 

blind  zeal  and  headlong  violence,  which,  as  ibej 
are  a  part  of  no  relig^ion,  so  thejr  are  a  discredit 
to  any. 

He  has  observed,  that  the  reason  why  we  lee 

'  such  misshapen  representation  of  relijBTioD  mi 

>  up  for  the  finj^er  of  reproach  or  ridicule  to  point 

at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  been  looking  cat 

for  truth  ;  he  has  not  taken  his  drauj^ht,  «e  viK 

!  not  say  from  the  highest  model,  but  from  tu 

fair  average  of  serious  Christians  ;  but  he  hai 

taken  it  from  the  lowest  specimen  of  what  he 

has  seen,  and  even   more  commonly  from  like 

distorted  report  of  others.     He  was  looHin;  oot 

for  absurdity,  and  where  it  is  studiously  soufkt, 

I  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find;  and,  if  not  fuon^ 

\  it  will  be  easily  imagined.     This  caricature  he 

produces  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body; 

takin^r  care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  portnJt 

just  resemblance  enoufirh  to  show  a  feature  or 

two  of  the  real   face,  that  the   dis^ustini;  and 

exaggerated  physiogfnomy  may  not  prevent  iti 

beinfir  recognized.     If  no  i^limpse  of  likenea 

could  be  traced,  it  would  not  answer  the  end; 

it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevaiJiaf 

character  of  the  piece  wero  not  deformity. 

Candidus  is  persuaded  that,  of  every  combiDa> 
tion  of  wickedness  with  fully  which' Satan  bai 
devised,  hy^iocrisy  is  ihe  greatest,  as  bein;  the 
most  generally  unprofitable.  The  hyp;Krits  ii 
sure  of  being  the  abhorrence  of  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Where  his  duplicity  is  not  •a** 
pccted,  the  world  hates  him  tor  the  appeama 
of  piety  ;  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  fiates  him 
for  the  abuse  and  affectation  of  it  Rut,  iboofii 
Candidus  deprecates  hypocrisy,  he  is  caolioo* 
'  of  suspecting  it  on  light  grounds,  still  more  of 
j  charcring  it  home  without  proof.  As  he  is  not 
omniscient,  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  an; 
man  who  appears  more  than  usually  pious  it  a 
hypocrite,  nor  does  he  so  denominate  hiia  oo 
that  single  grround.  As  he  cannot  scrutimzs  hii 
heart,  he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and  learei 
!  him  to  settle  his  motive  with  his  Maker. 

■  On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  ihr 
I  consistency  of  whose  life  givp-  =tron?er  evidence 

■  of  the  reality  and  dt-pth  of  hia  religion,  than 
.  other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  suspecting  bia 

either  of  hyp*)crisy  or  enthusiasm.  So  Ut  from 
it,  ho  will  find  his  own  failh  strengthened,  hii 

■  own  victory  over  the  world  confirmed,  his  o«fl 
-  \nd\ffoTaikGa  Vo  Vx^maxv  m.'^^U.use  increased,  ht 
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ucli  m  living  exemplification  of  the  truth  of 
]|hri«tianity,  and  calmly  leave  it  to  the  incon- 
iderate,  the  incompetent,  and  the  male?olent,  to 
tiffmatize  the  character  which  he  reveres. 

They  who,  when  they  observe  eminent  piety 
nd  zeal  much  above  low  water-mark,  insinuate 
hat  such  symptoms  in  the  more  animated  Chris- 
ian  prove  his  tendency  to  be  a  separatist,  pay  a 
ery  wretched  compliment  to  the  established 
harch.  Is  it  not  implying,  that  her  service  is 
lot  sufficiently  high  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  an 
Herpetic  spirit ;  that  she  does  not  possess  at. 
rmctions  to  engage,  and  materials  to  fill,  and 
pirit  to  warm  a  devout  mind,  but  that  a  supe. 
ior  degree  of  earnestness  will  be  in  danger  of 
riving  its  possessor  to  stray  without  her  pale 
Q  search  of  richer  pastures  7  Is  it  not  virtually 
ayin^  one  of  two  things,  either  that  a  fervent 
tiety  IS  bad,  or  that  the  church  is  not  good. 

With  Candidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
ate,  he  is  so  little  *  given  to  change,*  that  he 
ejoices  in  belonging  to  a  church  of  whose  for- 
nolaries  we  have  already  seen  how  much  he 
lad  to  say  in  commendation.  In  these  stand- 
rds  he  rejoices  to  see  truth,  as  it  were,  pinned 
own,  hedged  in,  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  in 
his  mutable  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated, 
ler  significant  and  spiritual  ordinances,  and 
he  large  infusion  of  Scripture  in  her  offices  and 
Jturgy,  secure  her  from  the  fluctuations  of  hu- 
Qon  opinion ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  principles  of 
ny  of  her  ministers  ihould  degenerate,  her  ser- 
ice  would  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude. 
Jo  sentiments  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
an  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and  the 
csk  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
tandard  for  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by 
rhich  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

He  values  her  government  for  the  same  rea- 
30  for  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  because  it 
ifcs  a  definite  bound  to  the  inclosure,  never 
NTgetting  that  the  fruit  inclosed  is  of  deeper 
nportance  than  the  fence  which  incloses.  He 
Iwmys  remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very 
smote  period,  when  the  hedge  was  broken 
Dwn,  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  the  fair 
in«yard. 

Among  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
;adier  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
rer  regards  the  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Iiongh  he  cordially  approves  her  form  and  dis- 
ipline,  though  he  believes  they  are  not  only 
wential  to  her  dignity,  but  necessary  to  her 
dstence,  yet  he  discriminates  between  what  is 
ibordinate  and  what  u  supreme.    If  the  one 

the  body,  the  other  is  the  soul.  It  is  to  her 
renooosfy  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
ew  Testament,  that  he  looks  for  her  preserve- 
on.  This  is  her  Palladium.  Nor  does  it  more 
wtmble  the  fabled  statue  of  Ilium,  because, 
km  that,  it  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  than  in 
8  having  dropped  down  while  the  Prince  wa§ 
niding  the  citadel. 

If  he  adopt  the  Liturgy  for  his  model,  it  is 
scause  he  perceives  how  completely  she  has 
lopled  the  Bible  for  hers,  in  never  giving  un- 
ue  prominence  to  one  doctrine  to  the  dispa- 
tgement  of  the  rest;  like  her  he  appreciates 
id  settles  them  according  to  their  due  degrees 
r  importance. 

Vol.  II.  O 


Among  his  raanv  reasons  for  venerating  the 
church  of  England,  the  principal  is  that  she  b 
an  integral  and  distinguished  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  specific  he  never  loees 
sight  of  the  cenerick  character ;  as  a  Church- 
man, he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
The  ramification,  so  far  from  separating  him 
from  the  root,  unites  him  more  ckieely  to  it  If 
he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted 
into  the  true  vine.  Though  quicksighted  to 
what  he  conoekes  to  be  the  errors,  be  does  libe- 
ral justice  to  whatever  is  valuable  in  other  com- 
munities. In  many  members  of  those  which 
differ  fVom  his  own,  more  in  forms  of  govern 
mpnt  than  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine 
he  sees  powerful  ability  and  sound  learning  tc 
admife,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  venerate 
Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from  the  coS' 
ruptions  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  our  owe 
has  been  providentially  rescued,  he  acknow 
ledges  much  excellence  in  those  missals  from 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted ;  he 
sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimi 
ty,  and  an  unction  that  rarely  have  been  snr 
passed.  In  short,  he  exercises  charity  and  kind- 
ness to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  except  one,  a 
sect  which  has  lately  keen  well  animadverted 
on.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  distinct  sect ;  it  it  not 
a  separate  community,  for  then  his  prndenoe 
might  escape  all  contact  with  it,  bat  it  is  one, 
whose  slotli,  producing  the  same  insinuating  ef- 
fect which  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly 
produced,  wihout  giving  us,  like  the  school  Loy- 
ola, any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has  found  means 
to  thrust  not  a  few  of  its  folbwers  into  every  re- 
ligious  denomination  and  society  in  the  world— 
the  sect  of  the  non-doers. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  pro- 
fession of  faith,  no  flaming  diiplay  of  oxthodoxy, 
no  clamour  for  favourite,  no  hostility  against 
reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  ever  raise  them  in 
his  estimation.  He  accounts  them  the  barren 
fig-tree  of  every  community  in  whose  soil  they 
spring  up.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong 
to  it,  but  it  is  as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root» 
the  canker  to  the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the 
healthful  body. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  chorch 
Candidus  approves  the  degrees  of  rank  and  dig. 
nity,  and  the  gradations  of  income.    But|  if  h» 
never  entertains  a  desire  that  the  highest  were 
lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a  cordial  wish 
that  the  lowest  were  higher.    Convinced,  how 
ever,  that  every  thing  human  is  in  its  very  na* 
ture  imperfect,  he  consoles  himself  with  the    ) 
hope,  a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  in.  / 
stances,  that  some  of  the  most  highly  endowed   ■ 
will  be  examples  of  christian  liberality,  and  some 
of  the  most  lowly,  of  patient  submission ;  so 
that  their  several  portions  may,  while  the^  ena- 
ble them  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  others,  minister 
to  their  own  eternal  good. 

But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove^  he  will 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agitate  questions  which  only  fester  and  in. 
flame  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  he 
knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irritate 
but  seldom  heals;  that  querelous  animadver 
iiona  on  iriemediaVAA  ^Twvixinba  «^<<)  ««r«% 
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by  Btlrring  up  discontent,  to  excite  inaubordi- 
nation. 

He  retpecte  every  order  and  degree  among 
them  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  and,  if  a  case  should 
occur  in  which  he  cannot  honour  the  man,  he 
will  honour  his  office.  If  called  on  for  his  opi. 
nion  as  to  any  defect,  his  censures  are  discreet ; 
if  not  called  upon,  he  is  silent.  But  if  his  cen- 
sures, when  just,  are  temperate  ;  his  oomroenda. 
lions,  when  merited,  are  cordial.  Above  all,  he 
holds  the  practice  to  be  equally  dishonest,  disin- 
genuous and  vulgar,  to  make  communities  and 
bodies  answerable  for  the  faults  and  errors  of 
individuals ;  while  he  never  commends  or  vin- 
dicates any  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  communities. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  established  Christian, 

Wk  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  writer, 
that,  not  to  know  what  occurred  before  we  were 
^em,  is  to  be  always  a  child.  Yet  while  the  in- 
tellect may  be  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
this  antecedent  knowledge,  the  will  and  the  pas- 
sions may,  notwithstanding  our  study  of  the 
most  elaborate  discussions  on  their  nature  and 
effects,  remain  in  the  same  state  of  childish  im- 
becility. History  and  philosophy,  though  they 
inform  the  understanding,  and  assist  the  judg. 
ment,  cannot  rectify  the  obliquities  of  the  heart 

The  experience  of  all  past  ages  has  produced 
such  an  accumulated  mass  of  dissppointment, 
such  a  long  unbroken  series  of  mortification, 
such  a  reiterated  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  its  power 
to  confer  happiness,  that  one  would  be  ready  to 
imaijine,  that  to  every  fresh  generation,  nay  to 
every  period  of  the  life  of  every  individual  in 
every  generation,  wisdom  would  not  have  all 
her  admonitions  to  begin  over  again.  One 
would  not  think  that  the  same  truths  require, 
not  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
again  unfolded  ;  to  be  repeated  as  if  all  previous 
experiment  had  never  been  tried,  as  if  all  fore- 
going admonition  had  either  never  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated;  as  if  the 
world  were  about  to  begin  on  a  fresh  stock  of 
materials,  to  set  out  on  an  untried  set  of  princi- 
ples, as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  on  an  original 
oour-'c  of  action  of  which  preceding  ages  had 
lef\  no  precedent ;  on  a  line  of  conduct  of  which 
our  forefathers  had  bequeathed  no  instances  of 
failure,  had  experienced  no  defeat  of  expecta- 
tion. 

We  read  perpetually  of  multitudes,  who  lived 
in  the  lonef  indulgence  of  unbounded  appetite, 
who  in  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  has 
drained  the  world  to  its  last  dre^s  ;  but  does  the 
narrative  of  ages  record  a  single  instance,  that 
the  end  proposed  and  followed  up  in  the  fervent 
pursuit,  I  mean  happiness,  was  ever  attained  ? 
We  contemplate  those  recorded  examples,  we 
lament  the  disgusts,  and  pity  the  mortifications 
of  the  disappointed  ;  but  who  applies  the  know- 
ledge  to  any  practical  use,  to  any  personal  pur- 
We  are  informed,  but  we  are  not  inslruci- 


ed.  We  resolve,  in  full  oonfidence  of  oar  ovi 
wisdom,  and  complete  contempt  for  that  of  our 
predecessors,  to  make  the  experiment  Ibr  ov- 
selves.  We,  too,  pursue  the  rnme  end,  and  pnv 
bably  by  the  same  path ;  secure  that  we  ebaC 
escape  the  mistakes  into  which  others  have  fkUeti 
assured  that  we  shall  avoid  the  evils  which  they 
have  incurred,  evils  which  we  attribute  to  their 
ignorance,  or  their  neglect,  to  their  error,  or 
their  indiscretion. 

We  set  oat  fresh  adventurers  in  the  old  tracL 
We  weary  our  wits,  we  waste  our  fortune,  vc 
exhaust  our  spirits.  Still  we  are  persuaded  that 
we  have  devised  the  expedient  of  which  our  pre 
cursors  were  ignorant ;  that  we  have  hit  on  tht 
very  discovery  which  had  eluded  their  search . 
that  we  have  found  the  ingredient,  which  ihej, 
in  mixing  up  the  grand  compound,  earthly  hsp. 
pincss,  had  overlooked. 

The  natural  and  pressing  object  of  our  desire 
is  present  enjoyment  ,*  those,  therefore,  who  gra. 
tify  our  wayward  fancies,  or  remove  from  us  aoj 
immediate  inconvenience,  are  sure  of  our  favonr. 
On  them  we  seise  as  instruments  for  promotion 
our  schemes  of  eratification,  forgetting  that  thej 
have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote ;  that  they 
are  equally  looking  to  us  for  our  instrumentalilj: 
and  that,  if  they  are  making  any  undue  sacri* 
fices  to  us,  it  is  but  in  order  to  the  furtheraoci 
of  those  schemes.  Such  is  mere  worldly  friend- 
ship. As  the  intellectual  eye  seldom  runs  aloof 
the  whole  train  of  consequences,  which  is  tJie 
only  true  way  of  taking  our  measure  of  thiofi, 
the  same  principle  which  attaches  us  to  Uh 
friend  who  is  humouring  us,  makes  us  murmur 
at  the  dispensations  of  Him  who  is  correctinf 
us,  dispensations  which,  though  painful  at  the 
moment,  may,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  design  nor  the  pro- 
cess, be  insuring  to  us  future  benefits.  Bat 
having  no  clear  perception  of  remote  good,  wc 
have  no  very  ardent  desires  afler  it  Chir  short 
sightedness  concurs  with  our  selfishcess  ifl 
making  this  false  estimate. 

Divine  goodness,  which  we  perhaps  have  hi- 
therto withstood,  at  length  when  He  who  gim 
the  grace  gives  the  desire,  touches  the  heart  lo 
long  closed  sgainst  it.  The  still  small  voice 
which  was  drowned  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  world  is  at  length  heard,  and,  through  harct 
ff>rbearance,  and  farther  communications  of  that 
grace,  is  at  lengt'i  obeyed.  Religion  operalinf 
on  the  convictions  of  the  heart,  and  our  hnmili- 
ty  improving  with  the  experience  of  oar  own 
mistakes,  gradually  remove  the  veil  tbroagh 
which  we  had  hitherto  beheld  the  world. 

As  the  heavenly  light  grows  stronger,  thi 
false  lights,  drawn  from  the  exhalations  of  sso- 
sualily  and  self  indulgence,  which  at  once  gUin* 
mcr  and  mislead,  are  quenched.     The  day-ittr 
begins  to  dawn.     In  the  clearer  atmosphere,  ob- 
jects assume  their  proper  shape ;  every  thin|[ 
I  appears  in  its  true  colours.     The  mind  is  insea- 
!  sibly  disenchanted,  the  views  take  another  ton. 
j  As  the  eye  attains  a  more  distinct  sight,  the  d^ 
sires  acquire  a  juster  aim.     We  discover  tint 
j  the  best  things  on  earth  have  an  inseparable  inw 
I  perfection  ap^iended  to  them.     Referring  to  oar 
'  past  experience,  or  present  clearer  observaUoi 
\of  \h\nf^v  ^e  find  that  the  <lelighta  wfaieh  ws 
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moted  were  indefectible  are  dyings  away  ;  we 
tid  that  pleasare  disaolves,  wit  misleads,  riches 
orrapt,  power  intoxicates,  hope  deceives,  pos- 
Msiun  disappoints  ; — and,  which  now  stamps 
pon  our  renewed  feelings  the  deepest  impres- 
ion  of  the  vanity  of  human  thinfirs,  difficulties 
ink  our  spirits,  success  agitates  them ;  we  find 
lat  what  we  want,  we  desire  with  a  painful  ar- 
ency  ;  What  we  haTe,  we  either  fear  to  enjoy, 
r  the  enjoyment  is  poisoned  by  the  fear  of  losing 
; ;  and  the  intense  delight  could  not  long  be 
ome,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained.  The  con- 
ictions  of  the  Christian  being  settled,  he  is  now 
eairous  of  imparting  the  benefits  of  his  own  ex- 
erience  to  his  younger  friends,  who,  in  their 
im,  commonly  reject  the  transfer,  thinking 
im  to  be  as  much  mistaken  as  he  had  formerly 
tiought  bis  predecessors ;  like  him,  they  prefer 
lie  experiment  to  the  advice,  the  risk  to  the 
aation. 

The  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that  be. 
ireen  the  fever  of  desire,  the  uncertainty  of  at- 
unment,  the  disappointment  attending  what  is 
ttained,  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
read  of  the  worst  things,  and  the  insuppressible 
Base  of  the  brevity  of  the  best,  the  mere  roan 
f  the  world  can  never  be  substantially  happy. 
*he  Christian  thus  warned,  thus  wakened,  is 
lankful,  not  for  the  mistakes  he  has  committed, 
at  for  the  salutary  vexations  that  have  attended 
lem.  The  monitory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises 
1  hi>  esteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own 
inks.  Above  all,  he  has  found,  that  there  is 
o  infallible  wisdom  but  in  the  oracles  of  inspi- 
ition ;  there  he  looks  for  whatever  is  *  profita- 
le  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
latniction  in  righteousness.*  There  only  he 
as  found,  that  the  *  man  of  God  may  be  tho- 
Mighly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.* 

In  perusing  the  sacred  records,  he  even  de- 
iTes  conmlation  from  what  he  has  been,a  source 
f  detision  to  the  profane,  and  of  wonder  to  the 
psorant — the  fidelity  with  which  the  inspired 
rritera  have  exhibited  holy  men,  in  the  most 
raaurable  instances  of  their  conduct,  and  in  the 
>wett  Btasfes  of  their  hope  and  confidence.  He 
bere  beholds  the  chosen  servants  of  God  wading 
hroagh  doubts  and  apprehensions,  assaulted  by 
nnptations,  perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  ne- 
«r  been  presented  but  in  their  happier  seasons, 
rot  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victories,  the 
omparison  with  his  own  failures,  with  his  own 
iceasional  depressions  and  fluctuations,  would 
imYc  sunk  his  spirits  which  they  now  support, 
roold  have  weakened  his  faith  which  they  now 
sonfirm. 

He  rejoices  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flowing 
rom  the  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  the  spring 
if  all  spiritual  life  and  motion  ;  he  finds  thatge- 
luine  Christianity  differs  from  every  other  good, 
18  spirit  differs  from  matter.  It  establishes  the 
bondation  of  happiness  as  well  as  goodness;  and 
Milh,  not  on  any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient, 
mt  on  the  free  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of 
Jod.  While  it  exacts  obedience  to  the  divine 
aw,  it  shows  that  the  requisition  cannot  be  com- 
ilied  with,  but  by  divine  assistance;  what  it 
commands,  it  bestows ;  if  it  requires  the  will,  it 
Donfen  the  power. 

In  tbo  retrospect  of  bit  put  life,  be  ia  aato- 


nished  at  the  patience  and  fbrbearance  of  Gen 
under  his  own  repealed  provocations ;  especially 
he  reflects  with  wonder,  that  the  very  prosperity 
which  had  been  the  special  gifl  of  his  Maker 
had  alienated  his  heart  from  him.  He  is  humbled 
to  think,  that  it  was  in  the  very  arms  of  his 
goodness  he  forgot  him ;  when  he  tasted  most 
abundantly  of  his  bounty,  then  it  was  he  neglect- 
ed him  most ;  when  he  most  largely  enjoyed  his 
overflowihg  beneficence,  the  gifl  induced  not 
gratitude,  but  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with 
remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  the  er- 
rors he  has  committed,  but  he  does  not  spend  hit 
remaining  strength  so  much  in  regretting  as  in 
repairing  them. 

To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have  not 
much  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It  shows  the 
absence  of  a  rational  understanding,  and  the 
want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  inordinately  at- 
tached to  any  object,  whose  worth  will  not  bear 
out  our  judgment,  and  vindicate  our  attachment* 
Habitual  considerations  on  the  littleness  of  pre- 
sent things,  the  disappointing  nature  of  all  earth- 
ly enjoyments,  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros- 
pects, with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  world, 
all  combine  to  give  continence  to  his  mind,  mo- 
deration to  his  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his  con- 
duct 

We  are  slow  in  making  the  discovery  of  the 
large  capacity  of  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is 
made  capable  of  a  felicity  commensurate  to  ita 
nature ;  that  the  rudiments,  both  of  eternal  mi- 
sery and  happiness,  are  laid  in  our  souls  here. 
Bemg  endued  with  such  faculties  and  powers 
for  seeking  the  favour  of  God,  and  such  meani 
and  graces  for  attaining  to  his  presence,  the 
Christian  finds  that  the  misery  must  be  propor- 
tionate in  missing  it.  He  has  also  learned,  that 
it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Gospel  merely  to  an 
nounce  to  us  a  state  of  future  blessedness,  bu. 
to  fit  us  for  it.  It  is  but  half  of  the  work  of  in- 
finite love  to  provide  a  heaven  for  man ;  it  is  its 
completion  to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 
the  bliss  prepared  for  him.  Without  this  gra- 
cious provision,  Christianity  had  been  a  scheme 
to  tantalize,  and  not  to  save  us.  He  sees  that 
there  is  a  higher  destination  for  the  passions 
than  that  to  which  ho  has  hitherto  applied  them 
Those  affections  whicii  had  been  parcelled  out, 
and  severally  fastened  on  their  respective  vani- 
ties, are  now  concentrated  and  devoted  to  God. 
Love,  ioy,  hope,  desire,  the  very  propensities 
which  have  formerly  misled  him,  having  found 
their  true  object,  now  ripen  him  for  that  state 
from  which  they  had  so  long  seduced  him ;  each 
contributes  its  quota  towards  framing  him  into  a 
disposition  for  happiness,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
its  ultimate  enjoyment 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  best 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cisterns  not 
fountains,  that  our  most  prized  delights  are  nei- 
ther pure  in  themselves,  nor  permanent  in  their 
duration.  The  immortal  mind  cannot  be  satis- 
fied in  the  pursuit,  nor  even  in  the  enjoyment 
They  cannot  confer  what  Ihey  do  not  posMss, 
perfection  and  stability.  Things  perishable 
themselves  cannot  satisfy  the  desires  of  bein^ 
made  for  eternily.  T\\«  loxA  caxvcmsX  «i»t\  *'>^ 
fall  powen,  nor  untoXd  \\A^VtfA<^  tMVox^^itfsi  ^>»- 
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olay  all  its  operatiooB  on  this  coutr&cted  sUige, 
Tti'  bed  is  narrower  than  that  a  man  can  jtretch 
himself  on  it*  There  is  no  proportion  between 
■ach  a  scanty  space  and  sach  large  capabilities, 
Mich  trivial  pleasures  and  such  boundless  de. 
aires,  such  a  fleeting  duration  and  a  spirit  form- 
ed for  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  necessity 
that  this  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  otherwise  the 
very  circumstance  that  it  is  endless,  which 
makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns  against  us, 
and  makes  the  consummation  of  our  misery. 
It  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  the  shortness  of 
Um  time  allotted  us  to  secure  this  futurity,  or 
the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be  secured,  should 
most  stimulate  our  religious  exertions.  We 
have  frequently  spoken  oi  the  dut^  of  learning 
of  an  enemy,  here  the  lesson  is  peculiarly 
awakening.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  vision 
of  8t  John  why  the  great  enemy  is  working 
with  such  powerful  energy,  is,  because  the  time 
ia  thort.  Shall  we  be  equally  assured  of  the 
brevity  of  our  own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active 
in  securing  our  salvation,  than  he  u  in  promot- 
ing our  destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfections 
presents  to  the  soul  the  widest  range  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  love,  and  the  Gospel  teaches 
the  most  unshaken  confidence  of  happiness  in 
the  death  of  Christ  But  that  Grod  is  the  King 
elerruU  and  immortal^  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  promises  are  built  It 
would  moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  con- 
sider his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
to  them ;  his  immortality  alone  being  the  pledge 
and  security  of  ours.  *The  weight  of  glory* 
announced  by  the  Apostle  derives  its  highest 
value  from  its  being  an  eternal  weight 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  m  Scripture 
no  description.  This  is  wisely  avoided,  as  the 
tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men  are  so 
ditferent  one  conceiving  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  happiness,  for  which  another  has 
little  relish.  They  are  intimated  by  negatives, 
or  by  shadows,  figures,  and  images  of  things, 
to  which  a  general  idea  of  enjoyment  is  annex- 
ed. There  is  only  one  idea  respecting  heaven, 
which  is  clear,  and  plain,  and  definite— its  eter- 
nity. Of  duration  every  man  has  some  precision 
in  his  ideas.  Other  delineations  might  have 
led  to  dispute ;  but  if  the  different  notions  of 
the  nature  of  happiness  might  have  kindled  de- 
bate ;  about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing 
■tamp  to  perfection. 

And  as  we  frame  our  ideas  of  eternity  from 
what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  frame  our 
fiunt  notions  of  God  from  what  we  conceive  of 
goodness.  We  meditate  on  the  excellences  of 
the  highest  created  spirits,  and  then  imagine 
•omething  of  God,  though  inconceivably  elevat- 
ed above  that  poor  conception,  vet  not  contra- 
dictory to  it  Wo  fill  our  mind  with  the  idea 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  knowledge,  power,  holi- 
ness, justice,  purity,  and  to  each  of  these  at- 
tributes we  prefix  that  of  infinite ;  never  for- 
getting that  God  b  almost  as  much  above  our 
excellences  as  our  weaknesses.  Yet  we  can 
but  ascribe  to  Him  all  that  we  feel  or  can  ima- 
fine  of  perfection,  and  we  thonld  be  still  more 


loet  in  the  mere  abstract  notion,  if  we  had  Ml 
some  sensible  feelings,  though  infinitely  imper- 
feet  derived  from  reality  and  exemplificatioo. 

The  Christian  must  fill  his  Tocatioa  to  the 
last  In  this  or  that  profession  men  are  look 
ing  forward  to  the  period  when  they  may  lay  it 
down  with  safety  and  honour :  the  Christian's 
safety  and  honour  consist  in  his  carrying  it  oo 
to  the  end.  But  there  is  between  them  this 
point  of  agreement  The  man  of  business  eon- 
tracts  his  schemes,  diminishes  his  laboars,  mi' 
tigates  his  activity,  all  with  a  view  to  bis  alti. 
mate  repose.  If  the  religious  man  act  thus,  be 
does  it  with  another  view,  and  to  a  higher  end. 
If  he  seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  to 
find  a  surer  rest  in  God;  if  he  contract  his 
schemes,  it  is  that  he  may  enlarge  his  views. 
'There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can  say. 
My  work  is  done,  till  he  lies  down  in  the  grave, 
where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  finds  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  occupations,  the  beaotia 
of  nature,  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  retirement, 
pleasures  the  most  natural  and  congenial  to  ths 
mind  of  unsophisticated  man,  would  still  be  loo 
little  to  fill  his  desires ;  that  they  would  leave  a 
melancholy  void  in  his  heart,  without  the  ssms 
of  Hi§  presence  whose  gift  they  are.  While  a 
conscio\isnes8  both  of  the  presence  and  favoor 
of  God  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  and 
heightens  even  common  comforts  into  Uessisga 

There  is  a  progression  in  the  habits  of  t 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  of  his  ooarw 
his  pursuits  are  probably  sloiprer,  but  his  inter- 
ruptions are  fewer.  If  his  progress  be  even 
less  obvious,  less  apparently  active,  be  is  per. 
haps  more  substantially  improving,  more  spiri 
toally  advancing.  When,  from  Uie  infirmitiei 
of  declining  life,  he  may  seem  to  be  doinr  no- 
thing, he  may  then  be  doing  most  If  be  ii 
able  to  look  less  abroad,  he  is  looking  more  with- 
in. He  begins  to  taste  more  of  the  froits  of  tbtt 
victory  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  renovated  heart ;  to  give  thb  beit 
proof  that  he  is  *  born  of  God,*  *  m  overoooetb 
the  world.*  This,  if  one  of  his  latest,  is  one  of 
his  most  important  conquests.  But  tboogh  lit 
has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  world,  bs* 
cause  it  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  heart, 
he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it  with  ffloeh 
more  sedulity,  than  when  he  looked  to  it  fir 
happiness. 

He  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  ereniathii 
present  low  state  of  being,  we  most  attain  so0^ 
thing  of  the  rudiments  of  future  happiness.  Hi 
has  learned  that  the  first  principles  moitbe 
formed  now,  which  are  to  have  their  ooosoB- 
mation  in  heaven.  To  look  forward  to  the  eon- 
pletion  of  a  state  and  character,  of  which  we 
have  not  so  much  as  begun  to  acquire  the  de- 
ments, is  not  acting  according  to  any  of  the 
analogies  of  common  life.  The  beginning  and 
the  process  of  any  thing  we  have  in  conteoi- 
plation  always  partake  in  an  inferior,  bat  still 
m  a  similar  and  progressive  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  the  end.  It  has  the  same  properties 
and  tendencies,  in  its  initial  state,  with  that 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  completed.  We  most 
begin  to  lay  in  our  hearts  the  foondatioB  boU 
of  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  wook 
hereafler  attain  to  that  perfection  in  bnlli,  whid 
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v^  told  it  of  the  essence  of  the   heavenly 
piness. 

(e  hos  longr  found  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
mind  that  does  not  entertain  some  one  ulli- 
e  end.     Broken  views  and   mixed  designs 
ract  its  attention,  ^nd  corrode  its  quiet     In 
t  of  the  enterprises  of  life,  a  man,  besides 
g  absorbed  bjr  present  and  perhaps  opposing 
imes,  is  looking  anxiously  forward  to  some 
t  of  change.     He  had  no  sooner  framed  one 
cct,  but  his  views  are  penetrating  to  some. 
g  beyond  it ;  something  which  he  shall  have 
>t6d  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  accomplished 
is  proximate  objects.    Thus  the  projecting, 
fluctuating,  and  prospective  mind,  is  never 
sat     There  is  no  stability  but  in  God.    No 
id  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultimate  end, 
,n  him.     He  who  has  once  chosen  his  Re. 
ler  for  his  portion,  is  subject  to  no  more 
sitades ;  has  no  after  reference,  no  remoter 
uit,  no  further  design,  in  reserve. 
»,  however,  who  makes  heaven  his  aim, 
(3od  his  end,  will  not  therefore  live  idly,  as 
s  choice   being  decided,  hb  object  being 
k1,  he  had  nothing  more  to  da    His  object 
deed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversibly  deter- 
d,  his  portion  is  unalterably  decided ;  but 
which  elevates  his  desires  also  enlarges 
apacitics,  so  that  his  pursuit  never  ceases, 
sarch  is  never  finished ;  nor  ever  can  be, 
IS  the  perfection  of  its  object  could  be  ex- 
led.     Mr.  Boyle  observes  of  a  certain  mine- 
that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in 
itudy   of  it,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
rledge  of  all  its   properties.    How  much 
shall  ho  who  seeks  to  *  acquaint  himself 
God,  find  that  his  entire  lire  is  too  short, 
^bole  powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  Al- 
ity  to  perfection !  This  he  will  never  com- 
ly  accomplish  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
with  his  attainments. 

it  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  chiefly 
oepect,  he  joyfully  looks  forward  to  its  glo- 
consummation  in  a  better  world.  *  When  I 
;e  up  afler  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied,* 
in  intimation  that  till  then  we  shall  not  be 
ied.  From  different  passagee  of  scripture, 
sllect  that  the  happiness  of  Heaven  consists 
ling  God,  in  participating  his  likeMss,  in  be- 
atisfied  with  it.  But  how  shall  this  blessed- 
be  perfected  hereafler,  if  the  desire,  if  the 
ivoor,  does  not  originate  here  7  If  there  be 
reliminary  acquaintance  begun  with  him 
ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we  expect 
ell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  7  *  Not  to  know 
is  the  portentous  omen  of  being  *  punished 
everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence.* 
unspeakably  distressing  to  apprehend,  that 
may  possibly  be  the  awful  description  of 
,  who  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit 
aracter ;  who  go  on  without  ever  entertain- 
oonception,  that  such  a  beginning  may  be 
NSted  with  such  an  end. 
I  the  delineations  of  future  misery,  all  the 
res  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  all  the 
re  with  which  a  restless  conscience  anti- 
ss  its  torments,  all  the  accumulated  images, 
lich  Revelation  describes  it,  whether  under 
gure  of  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  or 
orm  that  never  dies,  are  bat  inferior  de- 


greesof  this  terrible  climax,  *  everlasting  do. 
straction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  !*  All 
the.  doleful  conceptions  of  unimaginable  woe, 
all  the  shades  and  shapes  of  substantial,  unut- 
terable  wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this 
hopeless,  everduring  exile.  What  the  soul  sufl 
fers,  theie  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  *  eye  bath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  roan  conceived,* 
the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  two  extremes  are  both  most  emphati. 
cally  conveyed  b^  negatives.  We  are  only  a«> 
sured  that  assimilation  with  God  is  tlie  perfec- 
tionof  joy,  banishment  fi^m  his  presence  the 
extremity  of  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humUes  and 
abases  the   established  Christian,    than  that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  moments,  he  is  able  to 
figure  to  himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection  ;  to 
feel  himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted, 
not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled,  almost  pos- 
sessing, rather  than  anticipating,  heaven ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  in  a  ioyful  measure,  to  meditate 
upon  these  things,  feel  his  mind  ennobled  and 
his  soul  expanded  by  the  contemplation,  yet  to 
find  how  soon  the  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong 
Impression  is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vuion  va- 
nished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  does  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversation, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which  his 
mind  was  so  enamoured.    Cast  down  by  these 
reflections,  he  still  learns — painful  lesson! — 
that  *  those  mutt  sow  in  tears  who  would  reap 
in  joy  ;*  that  it  is  not  expectation,  but  possession, 
which  excludes  all  sense  of  sorrow ;  that  it  is 
heaven  itself^  and  not  the  promise  of  it,  that  is 
to  *  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes.*    His  happi- 
ness  in  this  life  will,  on  these  aceoants,  be  as 
far  below  perfection,  as  his  goodness ;  and.  when 
we  speak  of  his  joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  a  comparative,  than  an  ab- 
solute happiness.     It  is  the  joy  of  hope  render- 
ed sure  by  faith.    The  soul  will  not  be  com- 
pletely  blessed  till  the  body  is  disanimated,  its 
temptations  removed,  and  its  infirmities  at  an 
end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  must  not 
be  discoara^d,  if  he  feels  not  always  those 
fervours,  which  once  appeared  to  him  insepara* 
ble  from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  his 
piety  is  less  sincere,  bat  that  years  and  infir- 
mity, which  have  impaired  his  natural  enervy 
of  character,  may  affect  or  seem  to  affect  the 
liveliness  of  bis  devotion ;  but  it  may  be  mellow- 
ed, without  being  decayed;  he  will  not  too 
much  distress  himself  by  mistaking  that  for  a 
diminution  of  grace,  which  may  be  only  a  wear- 
ing out  of  nature.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  become  habitual,  may  not  for 
that  very  reason  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  on  its  more  early  adoption,  yet  it  may 
have  sunk  deeper  into  his  heart  There  may 
be  more  pivportum  in  his  religion ;  all  its  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  more  balanced :  there  is 
more  evenness  in  his  character ;  more  virtnet, 
but  of  a  less  ostensible  kind,  are  •oUected  into 
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it  than  be  formerly  thought  necessary.  His  piety 
ia  at  once  more  solid,  and  more  spiritual,  more 
operative,  yet  more  serene.  His  principles  have 
somewhat  of  a  different  call  for  their  exercise  : 
the  efforts  he  formerly  made  to  resist  tempta- 
tions of  a.  bolder  character,  are  now  exerted  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  peevishness,  the  allure- 
ments of  indolence,  the  murmurs  of  impatience. 
Qualities  which  he  once  relinquished  to  the  un- 
converted, as  thinking  them  merely  natural,  he 
now  carefully  cherishes.  Cheerfulness,  once 
considered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits 
is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  grace ;  for  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  nature,  but  triumphs 
over  it 

He  is  not  so  eager  in  support  of  some  particu- 
lar opinions  as  form^ly,  because  each  doctrine 
now  maintains  its  proper  place  and  due  impor- 
tance in  his  mind.  If  he  make  religion  less  a 
•nbject  of  discussion,  he  trusts  it  is  become  a 
more  practical  principle.  His  views  are  more 
deep,  his  judgment  more  just,  his  convictions 
more  firmly  rooted.  Tiiere  is  a  finer  edge  to 
his  virtues,  for  they  arc  now  sheathed  in  hunai- 
lity;  and  this  quality,  the  crowning  point,  and 
soundest  evidence  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  ren- 
dering him  more  distrustful  of  himself,  more 
candid  in  his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in 
bis  language,  will  have  checked  that  forward- 
ness of  debate,  rashness  of  decision  and  impa- 
tience with  error,  which,  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, might  formerly  have  given  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  character  improves,  the  more 
he  looks  out  of  himself  for  his  final  happiness. 
His  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  increases  in  exact 
proportion  to  those  virtues  of  which  that  trust  is 
the  source,  virtues  on  which  too  many  others  in- 
vite him  to  rest  his  dependence. 

Some  Christians,  in  their  outset,  are  disposed 
to  lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  duties,  with- 
out sufficiently  cultivating  the  spirit  which  should 
prompt  them  ;  others  too  much  overlook  duties, 
relying  on  certain  fervors  for  supplying  their 
place.  The  established  Christian  is  careful  ne- 
ver to  relax  in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not 
attended  with  that  energy  which  once  gave 
more  animation  to  the  exercise.  There  may  be 
in  them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  affections, 
which  are  naturally  more  alive  in  the  active  sea- 
•on  of  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  principle  of  piety  ;  there  will  be  rather  an 
increased  devotedness,  an  augmented  acqui- 
escence of  the  will,  a  more  complete  consecra- 
tion of  heart  and  spirit,  to  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  their  entire  affection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
flame  emit  not  such  vivid  flashes,  as  when  it  was 
first  lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  burn  more  steadily, 
more  equably  ;  especially  will  he  be  vigilant, 
that  he  do  not  insensibly  transfer  to  other  ob- 
jects  that  ardour  which  used  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while  he  fears  he  is 
not  BO  much  alive  to  God,  it  is  because  he  is 
mure  alive  to  the  world.  Though  others  cannot 
fairly  judge  of  his  internal  state,  yet  there  is 
this  sure  test  by  which  he  will  judge  himself; 
if  the  natural  tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if 
the  irrascible  passions  retain  their  vehemence, 
if  iwide  MDd  telSahnem  maintain  their  awaV' 


while  the  religious  feelings  akMie  are  ftv^u  m, 
tuse,  it  is  an  idarming  symptom,  a  plain  intima. 
tion,  that  religion  has  indeed  lost,  or  rather,  il 
is  to  be  feared,  that  it  never  had  obtained  (he 
supreme  place  in  his  heart 

And  as  he  has  observed,  that  in  some  veba. 
ment  characters  the  lamp  of  religious  fervour 
was  first  kindled  by  the  fire  of  natural  passioni, 
BO  its  flame  declines  with  the  declension  of  the 
natural  powers ;  he  is  also  aware,  that  there  ii 
a  possibility  to  the  Christian,  as  he  advances  ia 
years,  of  a  growing  supineness,  the  too  natural 
effect  of  which  is  a  decay  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion.  This  makes  him  tremble  when  he  re- 
flects that  the  same  awful  warning  which,  in 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  *  the  Spirit  gives  to 
the  churches,*  is  addressed  with  equal  emphasis 
to  every  individual  Christian.  HIb  rememben 
that  this  compassionate  Spirit,  which  socooon 
us  when  tempted,  strengthens  us  when  perse- 
cuted,  intercedes  fi>r  us  when  afflicted,  has  pro- 
mised no  such  soothing  tenderness  under  de. 
dining  piety.  His  language  to  the  decajia; 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  lukewarm  church, 
is  that  of  alarming  menace.  This  gradoal  apos- 
tacy  is  the  onlv  case,  because  it  is  a  hopeka 
one,  in  which  he  threatens  final  rejection.  It 
is,  indeed,  infinitely  grievous,  when  they,  wbooi 
this  blessed  Spirit  has  enlightened,  in  whom  he 
has  excited  devout  dispositions  and  holy  tempen, 
visibly  sink  below  the  state  in-  which  they  ooa 
stood.  In  the  volume  of  inspiration,  every  com- 
plaint, every  expostulation,  every  argameat 
which  lung-suffering  goodness  could  sogfot, 
every  intreaty  which  insulted  mercj  coiud  de- 
vise, is  exhausted  ;  nothing  is  omitted  which  ean 
invigorate  relaxing  principle,  nothing  is  negleet- 
ed  which  can  reanimate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will  guard 
against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  imposing  oo 
hmiself  the  belief,  that  a  declension  in  spiritul 
vigour  is  only  natural  decay.  J^ut  ho  wiU  gatrd 
against  it,  by  watching  its  sensible  and  visible 
effects.  He  will  discern,  whether  he  sets  leu 
value  on  the  things  which  are  passing  awij ; 
whether  his  attachment  to  the  world  dimmisfan, 
while  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improvs- 
ment  increase  ;  whether  he  is  as  aealous  in  pro- 
moting good  works  by  his  purse  and  his  inflo- 
ence,as  lie'was  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength, 
by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  em- 
phatical  description  of  the  good  man  in  Scrip 
ture,  *  he  loalks  with  God.*  He  does  not  merely 
approach  him  at  stated  times ;  he  does  not  cere- 
moniously address  him  on  great  occasions  ooljt 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance ;  hot 
he  iDalks  with  him,  his  habitual  intercourse,  his 
nstural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  intimate 
communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer:  and  be 
remembers  that  walking  not  only  implies  ioler' 
course,  but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  more 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  he 
endeavours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  a 
Christian  must  be  holy  in  *  all  manner  of  eoa- 
versation;*  that  excellences  in  some  part  of  bis 
character  will  not  atone  for  allowed  defects  ia 
any. 

In  tlie  still  remaining  varieties  of  this  diaB|- 
ing  scene^  not  knowing  to  what  partieolar  triali 
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be  called,  he  will  have  endeavoured 
cneral  preparedneMof  ipirit  to  every 
len  he  can  no  longer  do  the  will  of 

accustomed  exertions,  he  can,  with 
n  which  ia  worn  into  a  habit,  suffer 
hich  if  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
)8t  attainment.  He  can  Mubmit  to  be 
e  will  cheerfully  resign  himself  to  be 

from  services,  in  which  his  fornner 
lad  consisted.     He  will  contentedly 

laid  by,  though  still  stout  in  heart, 

spirit  He  will  kindly  assist  those 
ing  up  to  fill  the  place  which  he  is 
ive  vacant,  by  his  counsel  his  expe- 
irayers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  though 
fails,  the  service  is  and  will  be  sup- 

»ntinue  more  assiduously  to  labour 
insistency  of  character,  which  is  a 
livocal  evidence  of  high  christian  at- 
lan  the  most  prominent  great  quali- 
are  frequently  counteracted  by  their 
This  consistency  exhibits  a  most 
iformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker; 
orks  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
itelli^cnce  is  more  admirable  in  the 
ind  harmony  of  one  thing  with  an- 
in  the  individual  beauty  and  excel- 
3h.  It  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  parts  relatively, 
composition  of  the  parts  themselves, 
iformity,  the  results  of  religion  are 
mutifully  exhibited  in  the  christian 

real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  human 
Dnsistcnt  with  himself;  so  the  same 
is  discoverable  in  the  general  fea- 
!?hristians.  However  men  may  differ 
tural  character,  yet  there  is,  in  all 
rs,  a  sort  of  correspondent  feeling,  as 
imon  principle,  which  draws  their 
»  each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts 
B  to  one  common  source  and  centre, 
traditionary  religion  which  attracts 
I  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it  a 
g  which  attaches  them  to  some  par- 
ity, but  it  is  a  divinely  infused  prin- 
lunlcated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  is 
1  all  its  essentials ;  and  a  genuine 
radically  the  same  being,  wherever 
I,  and  under  whatever  difference  of 
;es  he  exists. 

er  ho  approaches  to  God,  the  more, 
>,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his  distance 
Higher  views  of  Grod*s  unspeakable 
eeper  sense  of  his  own  un  worthiness, 
:ally,  and  confirm  each  other.  Yet 
jr  consciousness  of  his  distance  ooly 
grment  his  love.  He  more  and  more 
xlness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast 
lature,  in  having,  immcdiateiy  on  its 
nceived  the  gracious  design  to  repair 
[  restore  its  dignity.  He  feels,  in  its 
hat  unspeakable  consolation  which 
I  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  pagan 
I  lamented  was  wanting  in  their  re- 
r  regretted  that  between  the  pure  di- 
the  impure  creature^  a$  there  is  no 
ere  can  be  no  communion.  Can  any  I 
strikingly  demoostnta  how  com- 


pletely the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establishes  that  communion  7  *  It  is  thus,*  ai  a 
very  learned  and  pious  writer  has  observed, 
*  that  the  Gospel  doctrine  gives  full  relief  of 
mind  and  ease  of  conscience,  as  well  as  encoa- 
ragement  to  piety,  and  discouragement  to  sin.** 
It  gives  not  only  future  hope,  but  present  peace ! 
it  is  not  all  in  promise,  it  is  much  in  hand^ 

Through  the  silent,  but  effectual,  operations 
of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acquiescence, 
duty,  is  transformed,  not  only  into  assent,  but 
choice.  If  even  a  heathen  could  say.  Lead  me 
to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed,  and  I  will  foUow 
thee^  but  if  I  am  unwiUing^  etill  I  wiU  foUow 
thee,  no  wonder  if  the  confirmed  Christian  serves 
God  not  so  much  because  he  is  bound  to  serve 
him,  as  because  love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart, 
affection  the  voluntary  bent  of  his  disposition. 
He  needs  no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse 
is  from  within.  The  raw  recruit  reouires  to  be 
allured  by  the  *fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum,* 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service  be- 
cause he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done  to  nature, 
for  the  nature  is  made  conformable  to  the  object ; 
the  love  of  Christ  constrains  him,  contrary  prin- 
ciples are  reconciled,  opposite  propensities  are 
blended  into  one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though 
still  imperfect,  conformity  to  the  image  and  the 
will  of  God.  The  more  his  perceptions  are  clear- 
ed and  his  will  purified,  the  more  his  faith 
strengthens ;  the  more  simple  his  views  become, 
the  more  hb  thoughts  and  affections  reduce 
themselves  to  that  one  central  point,  where  alone 
perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme,  the 
show,  the  fashion  of  this  life  passes  away,  so  be 
does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress  keeps  pace 
with  the  world,  that  he  also  is  passing  away 
with  it  Fluctuation,  vicissitude  and  decay, 
form  the  very  characters  of  our  being*  *  No- 
thing oontinueth  in  one  stay.*  Surely  these  per- 
petual  intimations  of  Scripture  were  intended 
for  a  constant  memento,  that  fondness  for  things 
so  transitory  is  as  ill-suited  to  their  value  as  du- 
proportioned  to  their  duration.  -  These  constant 
admonitions  inculcate  temperance  in  our  joy, 
and  moderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  as 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  as 
if  we  wept  not  Whatever  is  vain  in  the  end, 
renders  all  reference  to  its  intermediate  course 
comparatively  vain  also. 

The  Christian  observes  the  world  around  him 
to  be  most  careful  about  the  things  which  will 
end  at  death ;  his  care  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
things  which  then  begin ;  and  as  it  is  not  so 
ronch  to  ascertain  the  time,  as  to  secure  the 
consequences  of  death,  that  he  has  been  anxious; 
death  can  never  properly  be  said  to  be  sudden 
to  him,  who  always  knew  that  the  event  was  as 
certain  as  the  period  was  uncertain.  But  he 
does  not  convert  the  shadows  of  death  into  such 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  as  shall  prevent 
the  mental  eye  from  piercing  through  it,  and 
seeing  the  glory  beyond  it.  Through  this  deep, 
but  pervious  gloom,  the  bright  prospect  opens 
to  that  sUte,  a  glimpse  of  which,  cauffht  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  has  in  all  ages,  enabled  the  ainetre 
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Christian  to  work  throaj^h  all  his  earthl/  diffi- 
culties :  as  it  has  strengthened  him  to  encounter, 
with  holy  hope  and  humble  confidence,  the  tri- 
als of  life,  so  he  trusts  it  will  sustain  him  in  hit 
last  conflict  with  the  terrors  of  death.  '  Let  me 
now,*  says  he,  *  act  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
bic,  borne  up  bj  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  let  me  anti- 
cifiatc  my  heaven,  burst  my  present  narrow 
boundfl,  shalie  off  the  incumbrance  of  body,  an. 
nihilate  a  distance  in  itself  so  short,  and  make 
that  immortality  which  is  near,  present* 
Thus  is  the  image  of  divine  goodness  more 


efoarly  though  still  imperfectly,  reflected  m  the 
confirmed  Christian.  The  origiiiel  cherecter  of 
the  human  heart,  me  it  ceme  trom  the  beodt  of 
ita  Creator,  is  about  to  be  reinsteted  in  its  prii. 
tine  purity.  Sin,  the  lawleee  tenant,  not  the  na 
tive  proprietor  of  the  manaioa,  will  aooo  be  to. 
tally  expelled ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  primitive 
principals  radicated ;  the  ueorper  ia  dethrooed. 
if  not  altogether  disposseased  ;  he  it  coDqasred, 
if  not  absolutely  expelled ;  if  he  eometiroes  dis. 
turb,  he  can  no  longer  destrmr-  The  exile  re. 
turns  to  his  forsaken  home,  the  prodigal  to  hii 
father's  bouse,  the  pardoned  penitent  !o  his  God 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnbhed  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepla,  eabordi 
nate  to  the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of 
Ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  de  ofieiii,  in  truth  and  completenesa  far  excelling  thoee  which  uv 
philosophy  hath  been  able  lo  devise  or  deliver. — Da.  Barrow. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  sahmit  then  Ic 
the  public  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.*  She  is  fully  aware. 
that  whoever  pretends  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  and  especially  into  the  writinfi 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  exeeUsDee 
of  both,  should  possess  many  and  high  requisites,  to  which  she  can  make  out  no  fair  title.  It 
would,  however,  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetency  to  the  proper  exocntioD  of 
such  a  work,  on  her  deficiencies  in  ancient  learning,  Biblical  criticism,  and  deep  theologicd 
knowledge ;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fsil  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avowal, 
in  detectmg  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  some  apology  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  oe- 
dertaking,  that  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but  of  a  practical  nature. 

On  the  doctrinal  portion,  more  especially,  of  Saint  Paul*s  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admin- 
ble  discourses  have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reaeh> 
ing  their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  have  l>een  presamptoons.  On 
the  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentarici. 
treatises,  and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  have  not  worn  out  the  subject ;  and 
elucidations  of  his  writings,  whether  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  aov 
point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treasarcs  they 
contain.  They  are  a  golden  mine,  in  which  tlie  diligent  workman,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more 
he  will  discover ;  the  ftrther  he  examines,  the  more  he  will  find.  Rich  Teins,  hitherto  onheeded. 
will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon  him  their  fresh  abundance  of  precknu 
ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate  his  depths,  haa  been  soofetiaies 
surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  she  had  not  before,  perbapi. 
fully  estimated  the  value. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  great  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  are  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  m  diffireot 
and  even  contradictory  manner  by  men,  who,  agreeing  in  the  grand  easentials  of  Christianity, 
may  be  allowed  to  di^r  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  on  either 
side.  If  one  must  be  mistaken,  both  may  be  sincere.  If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubtless  desire 
to  be  right ;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Judge,  wbo  is  a 
searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ;  in  whose  si^ht  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  uniformitv  of  sentiment  which  woald  su- 
persede the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  *  What  I  know  not,  teach  Thou  me,*  is  a  petition  which 
even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  prefered  it  with  the  DMst  eflfect,  are. 
of  all  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  the  difierent  views,  or  nnintentiooil 
misconceptions  of  the  opposite  party. 

That  conquest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adversary,  which  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian  temper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased ;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  nay  dis- 
comfit the  opponent,  it  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror.  , 
Wmring,  fherefore,  both  from  disinclination,  and  inalttiiiy,  whatever  ^paaiafes  may  be  ooBiidtt 
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ed  as  controTeraial,  the  writer  has  confined  herself  to  endeavour,  thoag h  it  moit  be  confevaed, 
imperfectly  and  soperficially,  to  brin|^  forward  St  PaaPs  character  as  a  model  for  our  genera] 
imitation,  and  his  practical  writing!  as  a  store-house  for  oor  general  instruction ;  avoiding  what- 
ever might  be  considered  as  a  ground  for  the  discussion  of  any  point  not  immediately  tending  to 
wmctical  utility. 

It  may  be  objected  to  her  plan,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a  cba- 
*acter  so  highly  gifted,  so  peculiarly  circumstanced, — an  inspired  Apostle, — a  devoted  Martyr. 
But  it  is  the  principal  design  of  these  pages, — a  design  which  it  may  be  thought  is  too  frequently 
avowed  in  them,— to  show  that  our  common  actions  are  to  be  performed,  and  our  common  trials 
sustained,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those  high  duties  and  those  unparal- 
leled sufferings  to  which  Saint  Paul  was  called  out;  and  that  every  Christian  in  his  measure 
ind  degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispositions  inculcated  by  that  religion,  of  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  the  brightest  human  example,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  human  teacher. 

The  writer  is  persuaded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  for 
the  station  they  hold  in  the  Inspired  Oracles,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
nipremely  excellent  for  their  unequalled  applicabloness  to  life  and  manners ;  that  many,  while 
they  highly  respect  the  writer,  think  him  too  high  for  ordinary  use.  It  has,  therefore,  been  her 
particular  object,  in  the  present  work,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  but  to 
diminish,  in  one  sense,  the  distance  at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model ;  to  draw  him 
into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  ourselves ;  to  let  him  down,  as  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  but 
to  OUT  familiarity.  To  induce  us  to  resort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  oo- 
correnoes  oT  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  this  distinguished  Saint  to 
mix  with  our  common  concerns ;  to  incorporate  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  the  principles 
which  he  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  he  enjoins,  into  our  ordinary  habits,  into  our  every 
day  practice;  to  consider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  the  most  ably  and  successfblly  nn- 
iolaed  the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  as  the  instructor  who  has  supplied  os  with 
the  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  but  who  has  even  condescended  to  extend  hu  code  to  the 
more  minute  exigences  and  relations  of  familiar  life. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  she  has  shown  too  little  method 
in  her  distribution  of  the  parts  of  her  subject,  and  too  Tittle  system  in  her  arrangement  of  the 
whole;  that  she  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  some  points,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and 
left  many  unnoticed ;  that  she  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  life,  and  observed  no  regular  order 
in  her  reference  to  the  actions  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to  these  anticipated 
charges,  but  that,  as  she  never  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter 
into  the  detaib  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  as  they  are,  upon  the  most  extensive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  writings  of  St  Paul  have  been  read  with  the  same  degree  of  interest,  by  Christians  of  every 
name,  ace,  and  nation.  The  principles  they  contain  are,  in  good  truth,  absolute  and  universal : 
and  whilst  this  circumstance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enables  us,  even  in  the  re> 
moCest  generation,  to  judge  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  addresses  to  the  understanding,  and  to  feel 
the  aptitude  of  hu  appeals  to  the  heart 

To  the  candour  of^  the  reader, — a  candour  which,  though  perhaps  she  has  too  frequently  tried, 
and  too  long  solicited,  she  has,  however,  never  yet  failed  to  experience, — she  commits  this  little 
work.  If  it  should  set  one  human  being  on  the  consideration  of  objects  hitherto  neglected,  she 
will  account  that  single  circumstance,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reconciled  even  to  failure,  if 
that  failure  should  stimulate  some  more  enlightened  mind,  some  more  powerful  pen,  to  supply,  in 
a  fiitnre  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  deficiencies  of  which  she  has  been  guilty ;  to  rectify  the 
errors  which  she  may  have  committed  ;  to  rescue  the  cause  which  she  may  have  injured. 

Barley^  Woodf  January  30,  1815. 


AN  ESSAY 


Olf  TBI  OHAKAOTEa  AND  PEAOTIOAL  WtlTIJIOS  OT 


SAINT  PAUL. 


CHAP.  I. 


btroduetory  remark$  on  the  morality  of  Pagan* 
tfifi,  ohowing  the  neeeeoity  of  the  Chrietian 
Revelation. 

The  morality  of  a  people  necessarily  partakes 
sf  the  nature  of  their  theology  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  VTod,  in  such  proportion  it  tends  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  man.  The  meanest  Christian 
Wiever  has  here  an  advantage  ofor  the  onst 


enlightened  heathen  philosopher ;  for  wnat  ne 
knows  of  the  nature  of  Grod,  arising  chiefly  from 
what  he  knows  of  Christ,  and  entirely  from  what 
is  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  gains  from  those 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views  of 
the  Deity,  than  unassisted  reason  could  ever  at- 
tain ;  and  of  consequence,  more  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  required  of  himself,  both  with  respect 
to  Grod  and  man.  His  ideas  may  be  mean  in 
their  expression,  compared  with  the  splendid 
language  of  the  sagea  of  antiquity ;  bul  \&m^  Qk'vi^ 
of  the  aaperuxrUi  of  ^  cnnQa^>^iMA\n  f^^uo^s^ 
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While  they  *goaboat  to  establish  their  own 
wisdom/  he  sabmits  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  as 
be  finds  it  in  his  word.  What  inadequate  views 
must  the  wisest  psgans,  though  *  they  felt  afier 
him/  have  entertained  of  Deity,  who  could  at 
best  only  contemplate  him  in  his  attributes  of 
power  and  beneficence,  whilst  their  highest  unas- 
sisted flights  could  never  reach  the  reniotest  oon> 
ception  of  that  incomprehensible  blessing,  the 
union  of  his  juntice  and  his  mercy  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  his  Son — a  blessing  familiar 
and  intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate  Christian. 

The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  so  deplora* 
biy  bad  in  its  principle,  that  it  is  no  wonder  their 
praction  was  proportionably  corrupt  'Thoee 
just  measures  of  right  and  wrong,*  says  Locke, 
*■  which  necessity  had  introduced,  which  the 
civil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommend- 
ed  $lood  not  on  their  true  foundation*  They 
■enred  indeed  to  tie  society  together,  and  by 
these  bands  and  ligaments  promoted  order  and 
convenience  :  but  there  was  no  divine  command 
to  make  them  respected,  and  there  will  natural- 
ly be  little  reverence  for  a  law,  where  the  legis- 
lator is  not  reverenced,  much  less  where  he  is 
not  recognized.  There  will  also  bo  little  obedi- 
ence to  a  law  without  sanctions  where  neither 
penalty  is  feared,  nor  reward  expected. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
phik)sophy  had  attained  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  shown  how  low  was  its  highest  stand- 
ard.' It  had  completely  betrayed  its  inability  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.  *  Hu- 
man reason,*  says  the  same  great  authority 
above  quoted,  *  never  yet,  from  unquestionable 
principles  or  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
entire  body  of  the  law  of  nature.  If  a  collection 
oould  be  made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the 
pagan  world,  many  of  which  may  be  (bund  in 
th»  Christian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all 
hinder,  but  that  the  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  morality  he 
taught*  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
commends itself  to  our  regard  by  its  excellence, 
and  (o  our  obedience  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver.  Christianity,  therefore,  presents  not 
only  the  highest  perfections,  but  the  surest 
standard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  sentences  and 
beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of  mo- 
rality. But  these  fine  sentiments,  not  flowing 
from  any  perennial  source,  had  seldom  any 
powerful  effect  on  conduct  Our  great  poet  has 
noticed  this  discordance  between  principle  and 
practice  in  his  dialogue  between  two  great  and 
virtuous  Romans. — Cassius,  who  disbelieved  a 
future  state,  reproves  Brutus  for  the  inconsis. 
tency  between  his  desponding  temper  and  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Stoic  school : 

Toil  make  no  use  of  yourphilosopbjr, 
If  you  give  way  to  accidental  evils. 

Many  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  species 
of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch 
the  capacity  of  the  reader,  while  they  kindle 
his  admiration,  and  invest  with  no  inconsider- 
able reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seize  their 
meaning,  and  to  taste  their  beauties ;  so  that  an 
able  critic  of  their  writingi  tlmoet  ranki  with 


him  who  ezcele  in  original  eompoeitiaii.  In  liki 
manner  the  lives  of  their  great  nen  aimond  ia 
eplendid  sayings,  as  well  as  heroie  virtaes,  k, 
each  a  degree  as  to  exalt  oar  idea  of  the  hamsa 
intellect,  and,  in  single  instances,  of  the  hanai 
chancier.    We  say,  in  single  instaneea,  ibr  thdr 
idea  of  a  perfect  character  wanted  eonsistcney, 
wanted  completeness.   It  had  many  constitosal 
parts,  hot  there  was  no  whole  which  oomprissd 
them.    The  moral  fractions  made  op  no  iate. 
graL    The  virtooos  man  thonght  it  no  deroga. 
tion  from  his  virtue  to  be  selfi^,  the  oooqnsrer 
to  be  revengeful,  the  philosopher  to  be  ain^aat. 
the  injured  to  be  nnfbrgiving :  forbearance  wu 
cowardice,  humility   was  baseness,  meeknes 
was  pusillanimity.    Not  only  their  joatioe  was 
stained  with  cruelty,  but  the  most  cruel  acts  of 
injustice  were  the  road  to  popularity  which  im. 
mortalized  the   perpetrator. — ^Tbe    good   mi 
was  his  own  centre.    Their  virtue  wanted  to 
be  drawn  oot  of  themselves,  and  this  coild 
not  be  the  case.     As  their  goodness  did  boI 
arise  from  any  knowledge,  so  it  ccmld  not  sprisf 
from  any  imitation  of  the  Divine  peHectMis. 
That  inspiring  principle,  the  love  of  God,  tkt 
vital  spark  of  all  religion,  was  a  motive  of  wfaidb 
they  had  not  so  much  as  heard ;  and  if  tbej 
had,  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  bacs 
impossiNe  for  them  to  cherish,  since  some  of 
the  best  of  their  deities  were  as  bad  aa  the  wont 
of  themselves. 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion  eoa. 
tained  little  more  than  the  quarrels  and  the  is. 
trigues  of  these  deities,  could  we  expect  thit 
the  practice  of  the  people  would  be  much  better, 
or  more  consistent  than  their  belief?  If  lbs  di- 
vinities were  at  once  holy  and  profligate,  tbdl 
we  wonder  if  the  adoration  was  at  once  devoat 
and  impure  7  The  worshipper  could  not  coomit 
a  crime  but  he  might  vindicate  it  by  the  enm. 
pie  of  some  deity ;  he  could  not  gratify  a  siofk 
appetite  of  which  his  religion  did  not  fonint 
justification. 

Besides  this,  all  their  scattered  doeameate  of 
virtue  could  never  make  up  a  body  of  morali 
They  wanted  a  connecting  tie.— ^The  dodriaei 
of  one  school  were  at  variance  with  Ihoss  of 
another.  Even  if  they  could  have  dubbed 
their  opinions  and  picked  out  the  best  fron  sacb 
sect,  so  as  to  have  patched  up  a  code,  still  tbe 
disciples  of  one  sect  would  not  have  submittsi 
to  the  leader  of  another;  the  system  wonld  have 
wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  waoisd 
authority,  and  the  code  woold  have  waated 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  8ystsai,ie 
there  was  no  universal  rule  of  morus,  ibr  Dofa* 
lity  was  different  in  different  places. — ^In  soon 
countries  people  thought  it  no  more  a  crims  to 
expose  their  own  children  than  in  others  toadofi 
those  of  their  neighbour. — ^The  Peraians  wot 
not  looked  upon  as  the  worst  moraliala  far  Har- 
rying their  mothers,  nor  the  Hyrcanians  far  wtH 
marrying  at  all,  nor  the  Sogdians  for  morderiif 
their  parents,  nor  the  Scythians  for  eating  Ihcir 
dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  ose  of  argo* 


*  PlaUrch  relates,  that  Alexaadsr,  after 
I  Uma  co«B.\n«s«  bad  nComisd  sosm  of  thtir  evil 
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uehts  drawn  from  future  bleasedneM  to  in  force 
Jieir  moral  instruction.  Excellently  as  they 
iisooursed  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  their  dia* 
loiaitiona  generally  seemed  to  want  a  motive 
ind  an  end.  Did  not  such  a  state  of  comfbrt- 
eas  ignorance,  of  spiritual  degradation,  of  moral 
iepiavity,  emphatically  call  for  a  religion  which 
ihould  *  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  ?* 
Did  it  not  imperatifely  require  that  Spirit  which 
ihould  *  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous, 
less,  and  of  judgment  7*  Did  it  not  pant  fur  that 
>lood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

Even  those  fine  theorists  who  have  lefl  us 
leautiful  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature,  have 
)equeathed  no  rule  lor  his  worship,  no  direction 
for  his  service,  no  injunctions  to  obey  him; 
iiey  have  given  us  little  encouragement  to  vir- 
J10,  and  no  alleviation  to  sorrow  but  the  im- 
iracticable  injunction,  not  to  feel  it  The  eight 
ihort  beatitudes  in  the  5th  of  Saint  Matthew 
»nvcy  not  only  more  promises  to  virtue,  and 
nore  consolation  to  sufferers,  but  more  appro- 
>riate  promise  to  the  individual  grace,  more 
ipecific  comfort  to  the  specific  suffering,  than 
ire  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral 
liacipline. 

Those  who  were  invested  with  a  sacred  cha- 
'actor,  and  who  delivered  the  pretended  sense 
»f  the  Oracles,  talked  much  of  the  gods,  but  said 
ittle  of  goodness ;  while  the  philosophers  who, 
hough  they  were  professors  of  wisdom,  were, 
lot  generally  to  the  vulgar,  teachers  of  morals, 
teldom  gave  the  Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics. 
Setween  these  conflicting  instructors  the  peo- 
>le  stood  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  just  no> 
ions  of  moral  rectitude.  They  were  indeed 
inder  a  necessity  of  attending  the  worship  of 
Ji6  temples,  they  believed  that  the  neglect  of 
ills  duty  would  offend  the  gods ;  but  in  their  at- 
andance  they  were  neither  taught  that  purity 
)f  heart,  nor  that  practical  virtue,  which  might 
lave  been  supposed  likely  to  please  them.  The 
philosophers,  if  they  were  disposed  to  give  the 
people  some  rules  of  duty,  were  overmatched  by 
the  priests,  who  knew  they  should  gratify  them 
more  by  omitting  what  they  so  little  relished. 
hM  to  tiie  people  themselves,  they  did  not  de. 
lire  to  be  better  than  the  priesCs  wished  to  make 
iiem. — They  found  processions  pleasanter  than 
prayers,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
nerifioes  easier  than  self-denials,  with  the  ad- 
iitional  recommendation,  that  the  one  made 
imends  for  the  want  of  the  other.* 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
sethod  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities,  and 
Hitting  a  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  the  estab. 
iabment  of  a  theatre  and  the  introduction  of 
}]ays.  The  plague  however,  having  no  drama- 
tic taste,  continued  to«rage.  But  neither  the 
piety  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppliants  was  ex- 
Posted.  A  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter  was  found  to  be  a  more  promising  expedient 
But  the  gods  'being  as  hard  as  the  metal  of 
which  the  expiation  was  made,  were  no  more 
moved  by  the  nail,  than  the  plague  had  been  by 
the  theatrical  exhibition ;  though  the  event  was 
Lhonght  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  creation 
)f  a  dictator ! — What  progress  had  reason,  to 

•  0ee  Locke  on  tbs  ReasonaMeiMSi  of  Obristiaaity. 


say  nothing  of  religion,  made  in  the  first  metro, 
polis  in  the  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  play  was 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifying  the 
gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Nor  does 
reason,  mere  human  reason,  seem  to  have  grown 
wiser  in  her  age.  During  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  heathenism  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
docs  it  not  look  as  if  the  thirty  theatres  which 
were  opened  every  night  in  its  capital  in  the 
earl^  part  of  the  revolution  had  been  intended, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  whose  religion, 
titles,  and  offices,  the  French  affected  to  adopt, 
as  a  nightly  expiation  to  the  Ooddeu  of  Rea»on 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  7 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the  peo- 
ple at  large  could  only  acquire  the  vague  and 
comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  be  picked 
up  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite  belief,  im- 
mersed in  fable,  and  de^rraded  by  the  grossest 
superstition,  added  as  little  to  the  piety  as  to 
the  happiness  of  manaind.  The  intimations 
of  their  Tartarus,  and  their  Elysian  fields,  were 
so  connected  with  fictions,  as  to  convey  to  the 
mind  no  other  impression,  but  that  they  were 
fictions  themselves.  Such  uncertain  glimmer- 
ings of  such  a  futurity  could  afford  neither 
warning  nor  encouragement,  neither  cheerful 
hope,  nor  salutary  fear.  They  might  amuse 
the  mind,  but  never  could  influence  the  conduct 
They  might  gratify  the  imagination,  but  could 
not  communicate  *  a  hope  full  of  immortality.* 
They  neither  animated  the  pious,  nor  succoured 
the  tempted,  nor  supported  the  afflicted,  nor 
cheered  the  dying. 

The  study  of  their  mythology  could  carry  with 
it  nothing  but  corruption.  It  neither  intended 
to  bring  glory  to  Grod,  nor  peace  and  good  will, 
much  less  salvation,  to  men.  It  was  invented 
to  embellish  the  fabulous  periods  of  their  history, 
to  flatter  the  illustrious  families,  by  celebrating 
the  human  exploits  of  their  deified  progenitors : 
and  thus  to  give  an  additional  and  national  in- 
terest to  their  bewitching  fables.  What  a  sys- 
tem did  those  countries  uphold,  when  the  more 
probable  way  to  make  the  people  virtuous,  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  religion ! — when  the 
best  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  man,  was 
to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  the 
most  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  held 
some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause ;  Cicero,  in  opposition 
to  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  acknowledged  a 
superintending  Providence.  Many  of  the  Stoics 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  effected  by  fire.  Yet  every 
philosopher,  however  rational  in  many  parts  of 
his  system,  not  only  adopted  some  absurdity 
himself,  but  wove  it  into  his  code.  One  believ- 
ed that  the  soul  was  only  a  vapour,  which 
was  transmuted  firom  body  to  body,  and  was 
to  expiate,  in  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it 
had  committed  under  that  of  a  roan.  Another 
affirmed  that  the  soul  was  a  material  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  reason.  Others  imagined  every 
star  to  &  a  god.  Some  denied  not  only  a  super  • 
intending,  but  a  creating  Providence :  insisting 
that  the  wocki  wai  mu&t  ^V^3msqX  isk)  ^^j^  w 
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contrivance,  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  cer- 
tain particles  of  matter  ;  and  that  the  members 
jf  the  human  body  were  not  framed  for  the 
several  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally  applied.  One  affirmed  the  eternity  of 
the  world ;  another,  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
nothing, — that  oven  our  own  existence  isdoubt- 
ful. 

A  reli^rinn  so  absurd,  which  had  no  basis  even 
in  probability  and  no  attraction  but  what  it  bor- 
rowed from  a  preposterous  fancy,  could  not  sa- 
tisfy the  deep  thinking  philosopher;  a  philosophy 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  was  not  sufficiently 
accommodated  to  general  use  lo  suit  the  people. 
Lactantius,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  relates, 
that  Socrates  declared  there  was  no  such  thin^r 
as  human  wisdom.  In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
fied. The  wise  had  a  vague  desire  for  religion 
which  comprehended  great  objects,  and  had  no- 
ble  ends  in  view.  The  people  stood  in  need  of 
a  religion  which  should  bring  relief  to  human 
w^ants,  and  consolation  to  human  miseries.  They 
wanted  a  simple  way,  proportioned  to  their  com- 
prehension ;  a  short  way,  proportioned  to  their 
leisure ;  a  living  way,  which  would  give  light  to 
the  conscience  and  support  to  the  mind ;  a  way 
founded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  carry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
sonviction  to  the  understanding.  Such  a  reli- 
gion God  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  Oospel 
of  his  Son.  Christianity  was  calculated  to  sup- 
ply  the  exigences  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians ;  but  the  former,  though  they  more 
acknowledged  their  want,  more  slowly  welcomed 
the  relief;  while  the  latter,  though  they  less  felt 
the  one,  more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  declare  to  his  illustrious  preceptor,  that  he 
had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power, 
yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to  the  world  those 
secrets  in  learning,  which  he  wished  to  confine 
exclusively  to  themselves.  How  would  he  have 
been  offended  with  the  Christian  philosophy, 
which,  though  it  has  mysteries  for  all,  has  no 
secrets  for  any  I  How  would  he  have  been  of- 
fended with  that  bright  hope  of  glory,  which 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  the  same  efful- 
gence to  his  meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  conqueror 
of  Persia ! 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  looked  on  a  religion,  which  adftar 
kindling  their  curiosity,  by  intimating  it  had 
greater  things  to  bestow  than  learning  and  em- 
pire, should  dash  their  high  hopes,  by  making 
these  great  things  consist  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
being  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in  not  loving  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  religion 
which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  Grod*s  gifts ;  and  even  de- 
graded it  from  thence,  when  not  used  to  his 
glory  7  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  re- 
ligion,  which,  so  far  from  being  sent  exclusively 
to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  the  leaders  in  sci- 
ence, frankly  declared  at  its  outset,  that  *  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called,*  which 
professed,  while  it  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  to  send  the  rich  empty  away  7 

Yet  th^  mvatenoaa  Hon  which  Alexander 
da^kred  wubmU  be  kept  for  himaeU;  wb«n  V» 


profasely  scattered  kingdoms  amoDg^  hb  tavoor 
ites, — those  ambiguous  teaks  which  he  shed, 
because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  that 
deeply  felt,  but  ill  understood  hope,  thiMe  onde- 
fined  and  unintelligible  tears,  mark  a  profoander 
feeling  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a  more  fervent 
panting  afler  something  better  than  power  or 
knowledge,  a  more  heart-felt  *  longing  afker  im- 
mortality/  than  almost  any  express  language 
which  philosophy  has  recorded. 

*  Learn  of  me*  would  have  been  thoogbt  a  dig 
nified  exordium  for  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
by  the  masters  nf  the  Grecian  schools,  fiat 
when  they  came  to  the  humblinr  motive  of  tbc 
injunction,  *  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,' 
how  would  theic  expectations  have  been  dampsdt 
They  would  have  thought  it  an  abject  dedara 
tion  from  the  lips  of  a  great  teacher,  unless  the} 
had  understood  that  grand  paradox  of  Chris 
tianity,  that  .lowliness  of  heart  was  among  tbs 
highest  attainments  to  be  made  by  a  rational 
creature. 

When  they  had  heard  the  beginning  of  tint 
animating  interrogation, — Where  is  the  wist? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  '  methinb 
I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  academy  ems 
lously  rush  forward  at  an  invitation  so  aUurinr 
at  a  challenge  so  personal ;  but  how  instinctirdjr 
would  they  have  shrunk  back  at  the  repolsiTe 
question  which  succeeds ; — Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  7  Yet  woold 
not  Christianity,  well  understood  and  faithfidlj 
received,  have  taught  these  exalted  spirits,  tk^ 
to  look  down  upon  what  is  humanly  great,  is  i 
loflier  attainment  than  to  look  up  to  it  ? 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  to  the 
heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  of 
Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though  differ- 
ently pursued,  careers  of  ambition  utterly  failed 
of  furnishing  to  either  7 

Reason,  even  by  those  who  possessed  it  in  the 
highest  perfection,  as  it  gave  no  adequate  view 
even  of  natural  religion,  so  it  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  correct  morals.  Tlie  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  above  the  reach  of  kuinan 
powers.  *  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, — He  who 
was  not  only  true,  but  The  Truth,  and  who 
taught  the  truth  as  *  one  having  authority,*— 
was  alone  competent  to  this  great  work.  Tbe 
dutv  of  submission  to  Divine  Power  was  to  tbs 
multitude  more  intelligible,  than  the  intrieals 
deductions  of  reason.  That  God  is,  and  is  ais- 
warderof  them  that  seek  him ;  that  Jesus  Chriit 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  make  a 
compendious  summary  both  of  natural  and  re* 
vealed  religion ;  they  are  propositions  whkk 
carry  their  own  explanation,  disentangled  fimn 
those  trains  of  argument,  which,  as  few  coaU 
have  been  brought  to  comprehend,  perhaps  it 
was  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  philosopbsr  ne- 
ver  to  have  proposed  them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only  m* 
son  on  known  principles ;  but  without  the  snpir- 
induction  of  revealed  religion,  he  could  oah, 
with  all  his  efforts,  and  they  have  been  pieffl- 
^ious,  furnish  *  rules,*  but  not  *  arms.*  Logic  i< 
mdeed  a  powerful  weapon  to  fence,  but  not  tc 
fight  with ;  that  which  is  a  conqueror  in  ths 
sdiools  is  impotent  in  the  field.  It  is  powerful 
\\o  T«ta\A  ^io\AD\ain^W.^«ak  to  repel  a  tUHpt^ 
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Iioo.  It  maj  defeat  an  opponent  made  up  like 
itaelf  of  pure  intellect ;  bot  it  no  match  for  so 
mibstantial  an  asiailant  aa  moral  evil.  It  yields 
to  the  onMt,  when  the  antag^onista  arc  furioas 
poaaiona  and  headstrong  appetites.  It  can  make 
aaacceaafnl  thrust  against  an  opinion,  but  is  too 
feeble  to  *  pull  down  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan.* 

If,  through  the  strength  of  human  corruption, 
the  restraining  power  of  Divine  grace  is  still  too 
frequently  resisted, — if  the  offered  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  still  too  frequently  quenched,  what 
most  have  been  the  state  of  mankind,  when  that 
grace  was  not  made  known,  when  that  light  was 
not  fully  revealed,  when  *  darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  V  But 
under  the  clear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth, 
every  precept  becomea  a  principle,  every  argu. 
ment  a  motive,  every  direction  a  duty,  every 
doctrine  a  law ;  and  why  7  Because  thus  $aith 
the  Lord. 

Cbriatianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion 
of  authority ;  the  aoundest  reaaor/embracea  most 
confidently  what  the  most  explicit  revelation  has 
taaght,  and  the  deepest  inquirer  is  usually  the 
moat  convinced  Christian.  The  reaaon  of  phi- 
losophy,  ia  a  diaputing  reason,  that  of  Christiani. 
ij,  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory  of  the  pagan 
raligion  consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  the 
^lory  of  the  Christian  in  the  pardon  and  the  sub. 
jOjgation  of  ain.  The  humble  Christian  may  aay 
with  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers. — I  will  nut 
glory  becauae  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 
redeemed.. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Hiitorieal  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare  and  ex. 
Craordinary  a  nature,  as  might  of  itself  suffice  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  unpreju- 
diced inquirer,  even  if  this  proof  were  not  ac> 
companied  by  such  a  cloud  of  concurring  testi- 
aionies. 

The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vaat  va- 
riety of  writers,  men  of  every  different  rank  and 
eondition,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
turn  of  mind :  the  monarch  and  the  plebian,  the 
illiterate  and  the  learned,  the  foremost  in  talent 
and  the  moderately  gifled  in  natural  advantages, 
the  hiatorian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and 
the  poet,— each  had  hia  immediate  vocation, 
each  his  peculiar  province :  some  prophets,  some 
apostles,  some  evangelists,  living  in  ages  remote 
from  each  other,  under  different  mo&a  of  civil 
government,  under  different  dispensations  of  the 
IKvine  economy,  filling  a  period  of  time  which 
reached  fVom  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
its  meridian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophets 
predicting  events,  and  the  evangelists  recording 
them ;  the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epiatolary  writers 
and  he  who  closed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  the  ape 
edyptic  vision ; — all  these  furnished  their  re- 
spective portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove- 
tailed oorreapoiidenoe ;  dl  the  mttbrent  mate- 


rials are  joined  with  a  oompletenesa  the  moat 
satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  moat  incon- 
trovertible. 

Thia  instance  of  uniformity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consis- 
tency  maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
withiout  a  possibility  of  Sie  ordinary  methods  fot 
conducting  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled  con* 
gruities,  these  unexampled  coincidences,  form 
altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which  there 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  hiatory  of  all  tlie  othei 
books  in  the  world. 

All  these  variously  gifled  writers  here  enu- 
merated, concur  in  Uiis  grand  peculiarity,  thai 
all  have  the  aame  end  in  view,  all  are  pointing 
to  the  aame  object,  all,  without  any  projected 
collusion,  are  advancing  the  aame  acheme  ;  each 
brings  in  his  several  contingent,  without  any 
apparent  conaideration  how  it  may  unite  with 
the  portions  broujght  by  other  contributors,  with- 
out any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  any 
visible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  in- 
deed any  actual  resemblance,  more  than  that 
every  aeparate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
same  apring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one 
common  principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itself^  must  naturally  and  conaentaneously 
produce  aaaimilation,  conformity,  agreement 
What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this,  but  what 
ia  indeed  the  inevitable  conclusion,— a  conclu- 
sion which  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  and  com- 
pels the  submission  of  the  understanding  ;  that 
all  thia,  under  differencea  of  administration,  is 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  great.  Omniscient, 
and  Eternal  Spirit 

If,  however,  from  the  general  uniformity  of 
plan,  visible  throughout  the  whole  Sacred  Ca* 
non,  results  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  com- 
plete  arguments  for  its  Divine  original,  others 
will  also  rise  from  its  mode  of  execution,  its  pe- 
culiar diversities,  and  aome  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  not  so  easily  brought  under  one 
single  point  of  view. — Does  it  not  look  aa  if  Al- 
mighty Wisdom  refused  to  divide  the  glory  of 
his  revelation  with  man,  when,  passing  by  the 
shining  lights  of  the  pagan  world.  He  chose,  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Grospol,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  possessing 
the  nsual  defecta  and  prejudices  of  persons  so 
educated  and  so  circumstanced  7  Not  only  the 
other  immediate  fbllowera,  but  even  the  bingra- 
phera  of  Christ,  were  peraona  of  no  distinguished 
abilities.  Integrity  waa  almost  their  sole,  as  it 
were  the  most  requisite  qualification.  On  this 
point  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  the 
writings  of  each  of  these  men  are  not  only  ao 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  also  with  them- 
selves, aa  to  offer,  individually,  aa  well  aa  aggre- 
gately, a  proof  of  their  own  veracity,  aa  weU  aa 
of  the  truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  recorded  uniformly  the 
aame  more  inconsiderable  particulara ;  had  there 
not  been  that  natural  diversity,  that  incidental 
variation,  observable  in  all  other  historians ; — 
had  not  one  preserved  paaaages  which  the  others 
overlooked,  some  recording  more  of  the  actions 
of  Jesus,  others  treasuring  up  more  of  his  dis> 
courses ;  some  particularizing  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth ;  others  only  referring  to  it  aa  a  &cl 
not  requiring  fMb  aume1l\icA^\QIi\%IUQ9^Qm%%>^^ 
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olainlj  adverting  to  it  by  '  the  Woed  that  wae 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;*  and  adding  a 
new  circumstance  by  citing  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  to  *  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  ;* — in  short,  had  there  been 
in  the  several  relations  not  mere  consistency, 
but  positive  identity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity 
of  the  writers  would  have  been  questionable,  and 
concert  and  design  justly  have  been  suspected, 
but  we  should  in  effect  have  had  only  the  testi- 
mony of  one  Gospel  instead  of  four. 

But  to  pass  to  other  evidences  of  truth. — The 
manner  in  which  these  writers  speak  of  them- 
selves, is  at  once  a  proof  of  their  humility  and 
of  their  veracity.  The  conversion  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew is  slightly  related  by  himse.f  and  in  the 
most  modest  terms.  He  simply  says,  speaking 
in  the  third  person  ;  *  Jesus  saw  a  man  named 
Matthew,  and  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me  :  and 
he  arose  and  followed  him  :  and  as  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house,  many  publicans  and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down  with  him.**  Not  a  word  is 
said  of  a  sacrifice  so  honourable  to  himself,  and 
BO  generously  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  those 
words,  he  left  a//,  and  followed  him  ;  not  a  word 
of  the  situation  he  renounced  at  the  first  call  of 
the  Master,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  lu- 
crative, from  *  the  great  feast  he  made  for  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  the  great  company  of 
pnblicans  and  others  who  sat  down  with  him.*f 
Saint  Luke  relates  only  his  hospitality ;  Saint 
Matthew,  as  if  to  abase  himself  the  more,  de- 
scribes only  the  sinners  which  made  up  his  so- 
ciety previous  to  his  conversion. 

These  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most  asto- 
nishing, are  never  carried  away  by  the  circum- 
stances they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of  diction, 
into  any  use  of  superlatives.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  interjection, 
nor  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  caU  the 
readers  attention  to  the  marvels  of  which  the 
relaters  were  the  witnemes.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  alien  idea  presents  itself  to  their 
mind  :  the  object  before  them  fills  it  They 
never  digress,  are  never  called  away  by  the  so- 
licitations  of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  curi- 
<isity.  No  image  starts  up  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion.  There  is  indeed,  in  the  Gospels,  much 
imagery,  much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but 
they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and  arc  recorded 
as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  events.  They  leave  circumstances  to 
make  their  own  impression,  instead  of  heloing 
nut  the  reader  by  any  reflections  of  their  own. 
They  always  feel  the  holy  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  They  preserve  the  gravity  of  his- 
tory and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging 
the  outline  or  swelling  the  expression. 

The  Evangelists  all  agree  in  this  most  une- 
quivocal character  of  veracity,  that  of  criminat- 
ing themselves.  They  record  their  own  errors 
and  offences  with  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  they  relate  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  their  Lord.  Indeed  their  dulness,  mistakes, 
and  failings  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his 
history,  by  their  continual  demands  upon  his 
Mtience  and  forbearance,  as  to  make  no  incon- 
■derable  or  unimportant  put  of  it 
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This  fidelity  is  eqaallj  unUUe  botli  m  tac 
composition,  and  in  the  prewrratioD  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  book  which  eterj  where  testifin 
against  those  whose  history  it  ocmUins,  and  not 
seldom  against  the  telators  themieltea.  The  an- 
thor  of  the  Pentateuch  proclaims,  in  the  rooit 
pointed  terms,  the  inj^ratitode  of  the  chtms 
people  towards  God.  He  propbeaies  that  tbev 
will  go  on  filling  up  the  naeasure  of  their  o:'- 
fcnces,  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  agaioft 
them  that  he  has  delivered  his  owo  sooU  de- 
clares that  as  they  have  worshipped  gods  which 
were  no  gods,  God  will  punish  them  by  caDinj^ 
a  people  who  were  no  people.  Yet  this  book,  so 
disgraceful  to  their  national  character,  this  re- 
gister of  their  own  offences,  they  would  rather 
die  than  lose.  *  Tnis,*  says  the  admirable  Pas- 
cal, *  is  an  instance  of  integrity  which  has  no 
example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  nature.  Id  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel,  therefore,  these  pa- 
rallel, these  unequalled  instances  of  sineeritj, 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  troth  of  balk 
It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  which  «u 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothing  to  the  skill,  bol 
every  thing  to  the  veracity  of  Oie  writers.  Tbej 
never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doctrines  or  the 
requirements  of  their  Master,  by  mixing  their 
own  wisdom  with  them.Though  their  views  were 
not  clear,  their  obedience  was  implicit  It  wu 
not,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  bat 
an  undisputing  submission  to  the  Divine  teach- 
ing. Even  at  the  glorious  scene  of  the  Tram- 
figuration,  their  amazement  did  not  get  the  bet. 
ter  of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain  impt- 
tience  to  disclose  the  wonders  which  had  passed, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  the  boooor 
of  being  witnesses.  Though  they  inserted  it 
!  afterwards  in  their  narrations,  *  they,  as  the; 
were  commanded,  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man 
in  those  days  what  they  had  seen.* 

The  simplicity  of  tho  narrative  is  never  vio- 
lated ;  there  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the  aogmt 
person  they  commemorate,  not  a  single  epithet 
of  commendation.  When  they  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  his  divine  eloquence,  it  if 
history,  not  eulogy,  that  speaks.  They  say  no- 
thing of  their  own  admiration  ;  it  is  *tke  petpU 
who  were  astonished  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.*  Again,  it 
was  *  the  muUitudet  marvelled,  saying,  it  wai 
never  so  seen  in  iRrael.*  Again,  it  was  thf 
officers^  not  the  writer,  who  said,  *  never  oiaii 
6pake  like  this  man.* 

In  recording  the  most  stupendous  events,  w* 
are  never  called  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
I  pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  relating  th- 
I  most  soul-moving  circumstance,  there  is  no  lU 
I  tempt  to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to  work  up  the 
I  feelings  of  tho  reader,  no  appeal  to  his  sympathy, 
'  no  studied  finish,  no  elaborate  excitement  Jesus 
wept ; — no  coniment.  He  is  hungry ; — nooooi- 
passion  Acapes  them.  He  is  transfigured ;~ 
no  expression  of  astonishment  He  is  agonised; 
— the  narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasis.  He 
is  betrayed  ; — no  execration  to  the  betrayer.  He 
is  condemned  ; — no  animadversions  on  the  ini- 
quitous judge ;  while  their  own  denial  and  de- 
f^ertion  are  faithfully  recorded.  He  expires ;~ 
.no  remark  on  the  tremendons  catastrophe,  lo 
\(\\s\Aii^  o?  \V\«\t  owtvvoiTw.    1?«R9la«kme  so.' 
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plj  the  void ;  and  what  facts  ?  The  earth  quakes, 
the  8uri  is  eclipsed,  the  ffravos  give  ap  their 
dead.  Id  such  a  history,  it  is  very  true,  fidelity 
was  praise,  fact  was  glory.  And  yet,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  were  no  need  of  the  rhetorician's 
art  to  embellish  the  tale,  what  mere  rhetoricians 
90old  have  abstained  from  using  it  7 

Thas,  it  seems  obvioos,  that  unlettered  men 
were  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in  order  that 
the  snccess  of  the  Gospel  might  not  be  suspect- 
ad  of  owing  any  thing  to  natural  ability,  or  to 
fplendid  attainment.  This  arrangement  while 
it  proves  the  astonishing  progress  of  Chris- 
liuiity  to  have  been  canned  by  its  own  energy, 
serves  to  remove  every  just  suspicion  of  the  con- 
Irivance  of  fraud,  the  collusions  of  interest,  or 
the  artifices  of  invention. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  -of  genius, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the  60s. 
pel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into  it — Had 
they  been  men  of  learning,  they  might  have  im. 
ported  from  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
MUsh  from  his  own  sect,  some  of  its  peculiar  in- 
ibeions,  and  thus  have  vitiated  the  simplicity  of 
Jm  Gospel.  Had  they  been  critics  and  philoeo- 
phers,  there  might  have  been  endless  debates 
irhich  part  of  Christianity  was  the  power  of 
Sod,  and  which  the  result  of  man's  wisdom. 
Ilras,  though  corruptions  soon  crept  into  the 
slnirch,  vet  no  impurities  could  reach  the  Gos- 
pel  itseln  Some  of  its  teachers  became  liereti- 
Dal,  but  the  pure  word  remained  unadulterated. 
However,  the  philosophizing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subsequently  infuse  their  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel  pre- 
lenred  its  own  integrity.  They  might  mislead 
their  followers,  but  they  could  not  deteriorate 
the  New  Testament 

It  required  different  gids  to  promulgate  and 
to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  did 
not  so  much  attempt  to  argue  the  truth  of  the 
Redeemer's  doctrines,  as  practically  to  prove 
that  they  were  of  Divine  origin.  If  called  on 
for  a  defence,  they  worked  a  miracle.  If  they 
oonld  not  produce  a  cogent  argument,  they  could 
produce  a  paralytic  walking.    If  they  could  not 

ri  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
eyes  of  the  blind.  Such  attestation  was  to 
the  eye-witnesses,  argument  the  most  onan- 
■wersble.  The  most  illiterate  persons  could 
hidge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  He  could  know  whether  he  saw 
a  eick  man  restored  to  life  by  a  word,  or  a  ^ame 
man  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  or  one  who  had 
been  dead  four  days,  instantly  obey  the  call — 
*  LaKarus,  come  forth  !'  About  a  sentiment  there 
might  be  a  diversity  of  suffrages ;  about  an  ac- 
tion which  all  saw,  all  could  entertain  but  one 
opinion.  The  caviller  miflfht  have  refuted  a  syl. 
logysm,  and  a  fallacy  m^ht  have  imposed  on 
the  multitude,  but  no  sophistry  could  counteract 
oecniar  demonstration. 

But  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he  never 
employs  irrelevant  instruments  or  superfluous 
means.  He  therefore  did  not  see  fit  to  be  at  the 
tipense  of  a  perpetual  miracle  to  maintain  and 
oury  on  that  church  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per  to  establish  by  miraculous  powers.  When, 
therefore,  the  Gospel  was  immutably  fixed  on 
iti  own  eternal  basis,  and  its  truth  unimpeaefa 


ably  settled  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  as 
many  eye  witnesses  to  the  life,  death,  and  re 
sorrection  of  Jesns ;  a  writer  was  brought  for 
ward,  contemporary,  but  not  connect^  with 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate  with 
the  first  instituters  of  Christianity ;  but  so  im- 
placably hostile  was  he  to  them,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted  at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy  in 
favour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent  to 
that  «f  many  friends ;  thus  did  this  distinguish- 
ed adversary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to  confirm 
and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so  furiously  op- 
posed ;  to  become  the  most  able  advocate  of  the 
cause  he  had  reprobated,  the  inost  powerful 
champion  of  the  Saviour  he  had  vilified.  He  was 
raised  up  to  unfold  more  at  large  those  doctrines 
which  could  not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in 
the  historical  portions,  while  an  immediate  re- 
velation from  neaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual 
opportunities  and  advantages  wbich  the  Evan- 
gelists had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such  a 
Divine  communication  could  have  placed  Saint 
Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostles ;  had  he 
been  taught  of  man,  he  must  have  been  inferior 
to  those  who  were  taught  of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the 
persona]  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  conversion 
and  preaching  were  subsequent  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;  an  intimation  possibly,  that 
though  revelation  and  human  learning  should 
not  be  considered  as  sharing  between  them  the 
work  of  spiritual  instruction,  yet  that  human 
learning  might  henceforward  become  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  a  most  suitable,  though  subordinate 
accessory  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that  Di- 
vine truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  establishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  circum- 
scribed, as  tliatof  his  immediate  precursots  had 
been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Jewis  churoh. 
As  he  was  designated  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear  his  testimony  before 
rulers  and  scholars;  as  he  was  to  carry  his  mis- 
sion into  the  presence  of  *  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed,' — it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
always  fits  the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the 
talent  to  the  exigence,  to  accommodate  most 
exactly  the  endowments  of  Paul  to  (be  demands 
that  would  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in  Egypt 
the  learning  which  was  to  prepare  him  for  the 
legislator  of  a  people  so  differently  circumstanc- 
ed, it  pleased  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  to  con- 
vey to  Paul,  through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  the  knowledge  he  was  to  employ  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  adapt  his  varied  acquire- 
ments to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  preju- 
dices, and  local  circumstances  of  thow  before 
whom  he  was  to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever 
assigned  to  man. 

Of  all  these  providential  advantages  he  avail- 
ed himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness,  and  appro- 
priateness, without  a  parallel ; — a  windom  do- 
rived  from  that  Divine  Spirit  which  guided  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions :  snd  with  a 
teachableness  which  demonstrated  that  he  was 
never  diaohedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

Indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  principles  of  Chriatianii^  %x% 
not  onattainable,  not  \\a  ^!t«o^^\fn'^ta!e3Ck»i2te. 
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that  the  New  Testament  ihould  in  some  psrt, 
present  to  us  a  full  exemplification  of  its  doc- 
trines  and  of  its  spirit ;  that  they  should  to  pro. 
duce  their  practical  eflect,  be  embodied  in  a 
form  purely  human, — for  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  its  reiig^ion  is  deified  humanity.  Did 
the  Scriptures  present  no  such  exhibition,  infi. 
delity  mij^ht  have  availed  itself  of  the  omission, 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  that  Christianity 
was  only  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction 
of  the  imagination;  and  Plato's  fair  idea  anight 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  St  Paul  is  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  which  not  only  illustrates  its 
Divine  truth,  but  establishes  its  moral  efficacy ; 
a  portrait  entirely  free  from  any  distortion  in 
the  drawing,  from  any  extravagance  in  the  oo* 
louring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a  man  struggling 
with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to  roan ; 
yet  habitually  triumphing  over  them  by  that 
Divine  grace  which  had  first  rescued  him  from 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief. — It  represents 
him  resisting,  not  only  such  temptations  as  are 
common  to  men,  but  surmounting  trials  to  which 
no  other  man  was  ever  called ;  furnishing  in  his 
whole  practice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  mo. 
del;  showing  every  where  in  his  writings,  that 
the  same  offers,  the  same  supports,  the  same 
victories,  are  tendered  to  every  suffering  child 
of  mortality, — that  the  waters  of  eternal  life  are 
not  restricted  to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  are 
offered  freely  to  every  one  that  thirsteth— offered 
without  money  and  without  price. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  tfie  epitiolary  U)riter$  of  the  New  Testament^ 
particularly  St.  Paul. 

Can  the  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  who  has 
followed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  the  Odys- 
sey with  growing  delight  and  increasing  sym. 
pathy,  though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  through  all 
his  wanderings,  peruse  with  inferior  interest  the 
<^nuine  voyages  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles 
uver  nearly  the  same  seas  7  The  fabulous  ad- 
venturer,  once  landed,  and  safe  on  the  shores 
of  his  own  Ithica,  the  reader's  mind  is  satisfied 
for  the  object  of  his  anxiety  is  at  rest  But  not 
so  ends  the  tale  of  the  Christian  hero.  Whoever 
closed  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  the  diversified 
events  of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  whoever  accom. 
panied  him  with  tlic  interest  his  history  de. 
raandfl,  from  the  commencement  of  his  trials  at 
Damascus  to  his  last  deliverance  from  ship, 
wreck,  and  lefl  him  preaching  in  Ats  own  hired 
house  at  Rome^  without  feeling  as  if  he  had  ab- 
ruptly lost  sight  of  some  one  very  dear  to  him, 
without  sorrowing  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more,  without  indulging  a  wish  that  the  in. 
tercourse  could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end, 
though  that  end  were  martyrdom. 

Such  readers,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will  re- 
joice to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this  very 
ehiefeat  of  the  Apottleo  ;  not  indeed  in  the  com- 
mnnication  of  subsequent  facts,  but  of  important 
priadpha;  not  in  the  records  of  the  biographei, 


but  in  the  doctrines  of  the  ninL  la  fact,  totai 
history  of  Paul  in  the  Sacred  Oracles  sueeead 
his  Epistles.  And  these  Epistlea,  as  if  throofb 
design,  open  with  that  'to  the  beloved  of  God 
called  to  be  saints*  in  that  very  city,  the  mai. 
tion  of  his  residence  in  which  cooclodes  the 
preceding  narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon  doeed  with  the  eru. 
^lical  narrations,  had  it  not  been  delermiiMd 
in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  inspired  Scripture  in  anoCher 
form,  should  have  been  added  to  the  historied 
portions,  that  the  Epistles  sfaoald  have  conveyed 
to  us  the  results  of  the  mission  and  the  deatk 
of  Christ,  how  immense  would  have  been  tilt 
disadvantage,  and  how  irreparable  the  kisi: 
May  we  presume  to  add,  how  mnch  less  ipethA 
would  have  been  our  view  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  bad  the  New  Testament  been  ev- 
tailed  of  this  important  portion  of  religioas  aid 
practical  instruction. 

We  shoold  indeed  have  felt  the  aame  adoriaf 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer,  bn 
we  should  have  been  in  comparative  ignoraaei 
of  the  events  consequent  upon  hia  resurrediaL 
We  should  have  been  totally  at  a  Iocs  to  knov 
how  and  by  whom  the  first  Christian  cbnrdM 
were  founded ;  how  they  were  conducted,  and 
what  was  their  progress.  We  should  have  hd 
but  a  slender  notion  of  the  manner  in  wfaieb 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  how  wonderffaOj 
it  flourished  in  the  heathen  soil.  Above  all,  wt 
should  have  been  deprived  of  that  divine  instroe. 
tion,  equally  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vitk 
which  the  Epistles  abound;  or,  which  wodd 
have  been  worse  than  ignorance,  uninspired 
men,  fanatics,  or  impostors  would  have  attached 
to  the  Grospel  their  glosses,  conceits,  errors,  aad 
misinterpretations. — We  should  have  been  turn- 
ed over  for  information  to  some  of  those  spori 
ous  gospels,  and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  el' 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  ee 
clesiastical  history.  What  attempts  might  have 
been  made  by  such  writers,  to  amuse  cnriositY 
with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  persons  na- 
med in  the  New  Testament!  How  mirht  tbef 
have  misled  us  by  unprofitable  detaib  of  tk 
Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea ! 

What  legends  might  have  been  invented,  what 
idolatry  even  might  have  been  incorporated  wilk 
the  true  worship  of  God  ;  what  false  history  ap- 
pended to  the  authentic  record  !  Not  only  is  the 
Divine  Wisdom  manifest  in  carrying  on  throufk 
the  Epistles  a  confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity,  but  the  same  design  is  do 
less  apparent  in  closing  the  book  with  the  Apo- 
calypse,— a  writing  which  contains  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  surviving  discif^e  of  Jesus  is 
extreme  old  a^e,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  prdlerved  for  the  very  par- 
pose  of  protecting  the  Gospel  from  innovatxmi 
which  were  beginning  to  corrupt  it 

The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  in- 
deed have  remained  perfect  in  themselves,  even 
without  the  Epistles ;  but  never  could  its  truths 
have  been  so  clearly  understood,  or  its  doctriDSS 
so  fully  developed,  as  they  now  are.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  intimated,  that  there  would  be  a 
more  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  his  doe- 
Uinea,  alUc  ha  had  ooased  to  deliver  them,  thn 
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Ihtre  wu  at  the  time.  How  indeed  could  the 
doetrineof  the  atonement,  and  of  pardon  throagh 
hia  blood,  have  been  so  ezpUcitlj  lot  forth  dar- 
iof  his  liie,  as  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
Epistles,  especiall J  in  thoeeof  St  Paul. 

Saint  Luke,  in  the  opening  of  the  Acts  of  tho 
Apostles,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he  in- 
seribes  it,  to  his  « former  Treatise  of  all  that 
Jesus  beg^an  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he  was 
tiken  up,  aAer  that  he  had  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  commandment  to  the  Apostles* 
stems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  doing  and 
the  teaching  were  to  be  carried  on  by  them.  All 
Iksir  doubts  were  at  length  removed.  They  had 
Bow  a  plenary  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ*s  person,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  mis. 
iioo.  They  had  now  witnessed  his  glorious  re- 
mrreetion  and  ascension,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thev  had  attained  the  fullest  as- 
Numnce  of  the  troths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and 
^d  had  time  to  acquire  the  completest  certainty 
if  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
rhich  cannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under  the 
nflnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  work  up  all 
be  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scriptures  into  a 
Dore  systematic  form : — that  they  should  more 
UUy  unfold  their  doctrines,  extract  the  essence 
iT  tbeir  separate  maxims,  collect  the  scattered 
mye  of  spiritual  light  into  a  focus ;  and  blend 
he  whole  into  one  complete  body. 

The  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable  ap- 
lendix  to  the  Evangelists.  The  memoir,  which 
XMitaina  the  actions  of  the  Apostles,  the  work 
if  an  Evangelist  also,  stands  between  these  two 
nrtiona  of  Uie  New  Testament  Thus,  no  chasm 
■  lefl,  and  the  important  events  which  this  con- 
Meting  link  supplies — particularly  the  descent 
if  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  emblematic  vision  of 
ieint  Peter,  and  the  conversion  and  apostleship 
if  Saint  Paul, — naturally  prepare  the  mind  for 
liat  full  and  complete  commentary  on  the  his> 
orical  books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  especial, 
f  those  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 

St  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  particular  reve. 
laticm,  a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of  the  truths 
with  which  the  other  disciples  were  previously 
leqoainted.  This  special  distinction  placed  Paul 
ID  a  level  with  his  precursors.  Though,  in 
poiot  offset,  he  added  nothing  to  the  Grospel  re. 
relation,  and  in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gave  a 
larger  exposition  of  truths  previously  communi- 
Bated,  of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrant  of  his  tedching,  the  broad  seal  of  his 
tpoetleship.  And  unless  we  fall  into  the  gross 
irror  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in  general 
spoold  not  equslly  be  given  by  inspiration  with 
Btber  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  see  not 
flow  any  can  withhold,  from  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  in  particular,  that  reverence  which  they 
profess  to  entertain  for  the  entire  letter  of  reve* 
iatkm. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub- 
leota  exclusively  religious  are  liable,  that  if^ 
while  they  are  warmly  pressing  some  great  and 
important  point,  tliey  omit  at  the  same  time,  to 
urge  some  other  point  of  great  moment  also, 
which  they  equally  believe,  but  which  they  can- 
not in  that  connexion  introduce  without  break- 
ing  in  on  their  immediate  train  of  argament,  | 
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they  are  accused  of  rejecting  what  they  are 
obliged  to  overlook,  though  in  its  proper  place 
they  have  repeatedly  insisted  upon  that  very 
truth ;  nay,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
writings  shows  their  equal  faith  in  the  doctrine 
they  are  said  to  have  neglected.  To  Uiis  disin. 
genuous  treatment,  amongst  other  more  serious 
attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author  has  been 
more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  has 
been  often  intimated,  that  in  dwelling  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  has  not  ur^ 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  energy  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  practice.  He  seems  him- 
self  to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re- 
proach, and  has  accordingly  provided  against 
the  consequence  that  would  be  drawn  from  his 
positions,  if  taken  separately.  ^  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  he  is 
continually  defending  his  doctrine  against  these 
anticipated  misrepresentations.  Among  other 
modes  of  refutation,  he  sometimes  states  these 
false  charges  in  the  way  of  interrogatories :  *•  Do 
we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  7*  And  not 
contented  with  the  solemn  negative,  *  God  for- 
bid  !*  he  adds  a  positive  sffirmative  to  the  con- 
trary :  *  Yea  we  establish  the  law.*  In  a  simihr 
manner  he  is  beforehand  with  his  censors  in  de- 
nying the  expected  charge — *  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  7*  and  he  obtests 
the  same  Almighty  name  to  his  opposite  prao. 
tice.  Readers,  of  different  views,  are  without 
ceasing,  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  epistolary  writers  in  this  respect,  while  the 
fair  method  would  surely  be  to  form  the  general 
judgment,  from  the  whole  tenor  and  collective 
spirit  of  their  writings. 

But  it  has  been  argued  with  still  greater  bold- 
ness, that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  disciple. — Granted. 
But  his  miraculous  conversion  entitled  him  to 
the  confidence,  which  some  men  more  willingly 
place  in  those  who  were.  This  event  is  su^ 
stantially  recorded  by  Saint  Luke :  as  if  he  fore- 
saw the  distrust  which  might  hereafter  arise,  he 
has  added  to  his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance made  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Festus  and  Agrippa. 
As  Luke  has  recorded  this  astonishing  faet  three 
several  times,  we  are  not  lefl  to  depend  for  its 
truth  entirely  on  Saint  PauPs  own  frequent  al- 
lusions to  it 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apostle  is  avow, 
edly  grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Peter, 
who  in  adverting  to  his  *  beloved  brother  Paul,* 
observes,  that  *  in  his  Epistles  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  are  un- 
stable and  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.* Here  the  critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or 
rather  to  garble  the  sentence  which  adds,  *  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures ;'  thus  casting 
the  accusation,  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  *  the  other 
Scriptures,*  but  upon  the  misinterpretersof  both. 
But  Saint  Peter  farther  includes  in  the  same 
passage,  that  *  Paul  accounts  the  long.suff*erifig 
of  G<xl  to  bo  salvation,  according  to  the  wisdom 
given  himJ*  It  is  apparent,  there  fere,  that  though 
there  may  be  more  difficulty,  there  is  not  more 
danger  in  Saint  Paul*s  Epistles,  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Let  us  also  observe  what 
is  the  chMacten  oC  Umma  vai\n^t\»K%  qI^Nv^Adk- 
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Ibe  *  ancUSIe*  in  pniiei;v!e  and  *  qnlearn^^  is 
doctrine,  if,  th«n,  joo  fee!  roanelf  in  <Ua^ 
of  beir.^  misled,  in  which  of  tb«j>e  dancs  will 
voa  c*'»ir9  to  carol  joor  nafr.e  ?  Bit  it  is  worthv 
c/obwrrttion,  that,  in  tbif  tq;>pn«cd  renaarc  of 
Saint  Peter,  ve  have  in  ret  lie r  a  moat  valoablo 
tcstimonr,  not  onlv  to  tike  '.-iceilenee,  hat  also 
to  the  inspiration  of  .Sain!  PaoIN  writinfs ;  ^>r 
he  not  onlj  aaeribea  their  eo'n^wtition  to  the 
wUdmm.  /^9en  Mni9  kim,  b-jt  pijii  them  on  a  par 
vilh  tke  other  Scriptureg, — a  doable  corrobora. 
tion  of  their  Diirine  char«eier. 

Thia  paaaai^  of  St  Pt'.er,  th*n,  it  »o  far  from 
impq^in^  the  character  of  Pe'jl  to  Divine  In- 
spiration, that  we  hare  here  the  fact  itself  erta- 
Mithed  a^jn  theauthoritjrof  a  farooritadifciple 
and  oompanion  of  Jeans.  To  invalidate  such  a 
testimonr  woold  be  no  leas  than  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  rerelatioii. 

Beside*,  a«  an  eminent  dttine  has  observed, 
*  if  Stint  Paol  had  been  only  a  i^ood  man  writing 
onder  that  i^eneral  aswistanoe  of  the  Spirit  com. 
mon  to  ^fiod  men,  it  wotiSd  be  aMribin^  far  too 
mach  to  hi^  comp<>«i*i'jns  to  suppose  that  the 
misunderstandinig^  them  ooald  effect  the  degtruc- 
tion  of  the  readei.* 

Sdint  Peter  f»ajs  nnlr,  that  *  aome  things*  are 
difficult ;  but  are  there  not  difficulties  in  every 
pirt  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all  the  operations 
of  God,  in  all  the  diitpensations  of  Providence ; 
difficulties  insuperabh  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  spiritoal  world  ?  Difficulties  i'l  the  forma- 
tion of  the  hnmin  hodv ;  in  the  union  of  that 
perHhable  bridy  with  its  immortal  comfmnion  ? 
la  it  not  then  probahlc  that  4ome  difficulties  in 
▼ario'is  parts  of  the  Divine  Oracles  may  be  pur- 
pooely  lefl  for  the  humiliation  of  pride,  for  the 
eiereiae  of  pati<*nce,  for  the  test  of  submission, 
for  the  honour  of  faith  7  But  allowing  that  in 
Paul  aome  thinig^s  are  hard  to  be  understood,  that 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  such  things  as  are 
easy,  for  rejectinjr  all  thini^s.  Why  should  the 
very  lar^  proportion  that  is  clear,  be  slig^hted 
(or  the  very  small  one  that  ia  obscure  ?  Scholars 
do  not  so  treat  an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One 
or  two  perplexing  passages,  instead  of  shaking 
the  credit  of  an  author,  rather  whet  the  critic  to 
a  nearer  investigation.  Even  if  the  local  diffi. 
calty  should  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lessen 
the  general  interest  excited  by  the  work.  They 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  the  true  Biblical  criticism,  must  per- 
ceive that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not  more 
entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than  they  agree 
with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  deli, 
'vered  on  the  Mount.  And  aa  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  ezpoaition  of  the  law  of  Muaes,  so 
<h6  Epistles  are  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Chriat  Yet  aome  persons  discredit  the  one, 
from  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the  other. 

But  is  it  not  ao  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  oar  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistolary  discus- 
sions written  under  the  direction  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  in  the 
olearect  manner  the  truths  he  taught  in  the 
Ooepel,  aa  it  would  be  to  depreciate  the  facts 
themsehres,  which  that  Gospel  records  7 

The  more  general  reapect  for  the  Groapels 
■icms  partly  to  arise  from  the  circa mstance  that 
iAercomUia  ae#««  tht^  disregard  implied  (or  the  I 


thia  canoa^  that  IImj  caferai 
The  feroKr,  the  fCMTolitj  lad  th^ 
'dare  not  reaist;  the  latter  thof  think  they  en: 
i  ^>poae  with  more  inpuBitj.  Bat  of  how  raoch 
leas  value  would  be  the  record  of  these  aatooidk- 
ing  frets  if  there  were  neither  doctrinca  to  grw 
oat  of  them,  nor  preeepce  to  be  boih  opon  theta ! 
And  where  ahoald  we  look  ftr  the  fbJJ  instn» 
tioo  to  be  dedoeed  from  both,  hot  in  the  eos. 
mcntariea  of  thooc;  to  whom  the  charge  of  ex. 
poandiog  the  troths  previovsJr  taagtas  was  eoo. 
mitted?  Oar  Savioar  himwlf  hoe  left  BO  vriCtai 
record.  As  the  Father  committed  aO  joJgnMnt 
to  the  Son,  ao  the  Son  committed  all  writtea  ie. 
stmctioo  to  his  select  aervmnte. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Goopel,  vrolt 
also  three  EpiatJea.  Another  carried  on  the  m- 
qoel  of  the  Evangelical  history.  If  theee  men  arc 
worthy  of  confideace  in  one  iestoBce,  why  not  is 
another?  Foarteeaof  the  Epiatlee  were  wrilln 
by  one  who  had  an  expreae  revelatiaa  Iron  Hsk 
ven ;  all  the  root,  the  aingle  chapter  of  Saiat 
Jode  excepted,  by  the  distingnisbed  ^pffrtlw  wk 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witnaam^ 
the  transfigoration  of  their  Lord.  The  thrat 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a  prolonged  ei. 
pression  of  the  devoot  feelings  which  bmlbt 
thronrhout  hu  narrative,  the  eame  liv^y  nMB' 
festatioo  of  the  wmrd  rmmde  ftetk^  whieh  aUaei 
throughout  his  Gospel. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  aia 
more  dogmatically  enjoined :  in  the  Epiidaa 
they  are  enforced  more  argamentatively.  Tie 
structure  of  the  Epistle  addreaaed  to  the  Roaais 
is  the  most  syslematicaL  All  are  equally  ta^ 
sistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  geaeai^ 
tenor  of  the  antecedent  Scriptarca. 

Doea  it  not  Idok  aa  if  the  marked  diatineCiaa 
which  aome  readers  nkake  between  the  historical 
and  the  epistolary  portions,  aroee  from  a  nsat 
erroneooa  belief  that  they  can  more  i*fftnffi«^»- 
oosly  reconcile  their  own  viewa,  opinioaa,  and 
practice,  with  the  narrativea  of  the  Evangriirtii 
than  with  the  keen,  penetratin|^,  heart«zpbriaf 
expoaition  of  thoea  very  doctrinee  whieh  art 
eqoallv  foand,  hot  not  eqoally  expanded,  in  IIn 
Goepeia  7  These  critical  diaooverera,  howofcr, 
may  rest  aaaored,  that  there  ia  nothing 
atrong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing 
eqoivocally  plain,  nothing  more  awfidly 
in  any  part  of  Saint  Paurs  writinge  than  in  IIn 
diacouraes  of  our  Lord  himself.  He  woold  in- 
deed have  overshot  his  doty  in  the  eame  propor- 
tion in  which  he  had  outgone  hia  Bfaater.  Dbaa 
Paul  enjoin  any  thing  more  conlrarj  to  natan 
than  the  excision  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  ploek- 
ing  oat  of  a  right  eye  7  Does  Paul  any  whan 
exhibit  a  menace,  I  will  not  aay  mere  annniog, 
hot  80  repeatedly  alarming,  aa  his  Divine  Maalar, 
who  expreaaly,  in  one  chapter  only,  the  9th  of 
St  Mark,  three  several  timea  denooncee  eternal 
punishment  on  the  irreclaimably  impeniteoU 
awfully  marking  oat  not  only  the  epeetfie  plaee, 
but  the  specific  torment, — the  andjiof  wora, 
and  the  anqoenched  fire  7 

No :  theee  aerajmloos  objectore  add  BOthinf 
to  the  character  or  oar  Lord,  by  what  they  sub- 
duct from  that  of  his  apostle.  Perfection  admits 
of  no  improvement ;  deity  of  no  addition.  Tt 
degfade  any  portion  of  the  revealed  willofC«ed 
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!■  no  proof  of  reverence  for  Him  whose  wilt  is 
rerealed.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  insinuate, 
that  a  regard  for  tlie  Epistles  is  calculated  to 
diminish  a  regard  ibr  the  Gospels.  Where  else 
can  we  find  such  believing,  such  admiring,  such 
idoring  views  of^bim  whose  life  the  Go«pel  rc> 
cords  7  Where  else  are  we  so  grounded  in  that 
love  which  passeth  knowledge  7  Where  else  are 
we  so  continually  taught  to  be  looking  unto 
Jesus?  Where  else  are  we  so  powerfully  re 
minded  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  iioa. 
ten  by  which  we  may  be  saved?  We  may  as 
well  assert,  that  the  existing  laws,  of  which 
Magna  Charta  is  the  original,  diminish  our  re. 
verence  for  this  palladium  itself;  this  basis  of 
our  political  security,  as  the  Gospel  is  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  privileges.  In  both  cases 
the  derived  benefit  sends  us  back  to  the  well, 
bead  from  whence  it  flows. 

He  who  professes  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  his  *  instruction,*  should  recollect,  whenever 
le  is  disposed  to  be  captious,  that  they  are  writ. 
ea  also  for  his  correction.  If  we  really  believe 
Jiat  Christ  speaks  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  we  must 
lelieve  that  he  speaks  to  us  in  the  Epistles  also. 
!ii  the  one  he  addresses  us  in  his  militant,  in 
he  other  in  his  glorified  character.  In  one,  the 
divine  Instructor  speaks  to  us  on  earth  ;  in  the 
(ther,  from  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the 
livinity  of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both  of 
loctrine  and  precept  with  thoee  delivered  by 
ha  Saviour  himself,  the  powerful  and  abiding 
(fiects  which,  for  near  two  thousand  vears  they 
lave  produced,  and  are  actually  producing,  on 
he  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes;  the  same 
ipirit  which  inspired  the  writer  is  still  ready  to 
vmoMi  the  reader ;  all  together  forming,  to  every 
■erioos  inquirer  who  reads  them  with  an  humble 
leart  and  a  docile  spirit,  irrefragable  arguments, 
mimpeachable  evidence  that  they  possess  as 
ill!  a  claim  to  inspiration,  and  consequently 
lave  as  forcible  demand  on  his  belief  and  obe. 
Hence,  as  any  of  the  less  litigated  portions  of 
b*  book  of  God. 

Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  the  perusal 
)f  these  epistles  without  prejudice,  will  not  rise 
rem  it  without  improvement  In  any  human 
cience  we  do  not  lay  aside  the  whole,  because 
ome  parts  are  more  difficult  than  others ;  we  are 
atber  stimulated  to  the  work  by  the  difficulty, 
ban  deterred  from  it ;  because  we  believe  tlie 
ttainment  will  reward  the  perseverance.  There 
I,  indeed,  an  essential  difference  between  a 
iagram  and  a  doctrine,  the  apprehension  of 
be  one  solely  depending  on  the  capacity  and 
pplication  of  the  student  while  the  understand, 
ag  of  the  other  depends  npt  merely  on  the  in. 
Qstry,  but  on  the  temper  with  which  wc  apply. 
If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
nd  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  afler  perusing  Saint 
<uke*8  biographical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the 
kpostles,  afler  contemplating  the  work  of  the 
•pirit  of  God,  and  its  effects  on  the  lives  and 
»  preaching  of  these  primitive  saints,  whether 
a  oaf  not  attained  an  additional  insight  into 
M  genius  and  the  results  of  Christiatnty  since 
e  finished  reading  the  Evangelist?  List  him 
ir  further,  whether  the  light  of  Revelation, 
tuning   more  and  mon  mm  he  Mdfnnce§,  doaa 


not,  in  his  adding  the  perusal  of  the  Epistles  tc 
that  of  the  Acts,  pour  in  upon  his  mental  eye 
the  full  and  perfect  day  ?  , 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a  more 
appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  for  building 
up  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in  the  Gospels, 
so  these  wise  master-builders,  *  building  on  no 
other  foundation  than  that  which  was  laid,*  bor- 
rowed all  the  materials  for  the  glorious  edifice 
from  the  anterior  Scriptures.  They  brought 
from  their  precursors  in  the  immortal  work,  the 
hewn  stones  with  which  the  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with  that 
which  every  portion  supplied  ;  souared,  rounded, 
and  polished  the  precious  mass  into  perfect  form 
and  shape,  into  complete  beauty  and  everlast 
ing  strength. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saint  PauVs  Faith,  a  Practical  Principle. 

Tmai  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of  na- 
ture,  some  elements  in  the  character  of  man, 
not  indisposed  for  certain  acts  of  virtue;  we 
mean  virtue  as  distinguished  from  the  principle 
of  pleasing  Grod  by  the  act  or  sentiment  Some 
persons  naturally  hate  cruelty,  others  spurn  at 
injustice,  this  man  detests  covetousness,  that 
abhors  oppression.  Some  of  these  dispositions 
certain  minds  find,  and  others  fancy,  within 
themselves.  But  fbr  a  man  to  go  entirely  out 
of  himself,  to  live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all 
confidence  in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and 
in  actions  which  he  performs, ;  to  cast  himself 
entirely  upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justified, 
not  by  hb  own  obedience,  but  by  the  obedience 
of  that  other ;  to  look  for  eternal  happiness,  not 
from  the  merit  of  his  own  life,  but  from  that 
of  another's 'death,  that  death  the  most  degrad 
ing,  after  a  life  the  most  despised ;  fbr  all  this 
revolution  in  the  mind  and  heart,  there  is  no 
foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in  nature ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  make  of  man ;  if  possessed,  it  is 
bestowed ;  if  felt,  it  is  derived ;  it  is  not  a  pro. 
duction,  but  an  infusion ;  it  is  a  principle,  not 
indigenous,  but  implanted.  The  Apostle  im* 
plies  that  faith  is  not  inherent,  when  he  says, 
*  ^^'JOQ  >^  b  griven  to  believe.' 

This  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a  prin- 
ciple  not  only  not  inherent  in  nature,  but  dia. 
metrically  contrary  to  it;  a  principle  which 
takes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart ; 
no  man  can  say  that  JetuM  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghoet,  Its  result  is  not  merely  a  reform, 
but  a  new  life, — a  life  governed  bjr  the  same 
principle  which  first  communicated  it 

The  faith  of  mere  assent,  that  faith  which  is 
purely  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  seldom 
stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  first  sits  down. 
Being  established  on  the  same  common  ground 
with  any  scientific  truth,  or  any  acknowled^rad 
fact,  it  18  not  likely  to  advance,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  to  retain  its  station  among  other  ac- 
cepted truths,  and  thus  it  continues  to  reside  in 
the  intellect  alone.  Though  its  local  ezistenna 
b  allowad.  it  exhibits  none  of  tha  ondjonlbtaii 
■igna  of  Umi— acAAViUf^  icm^qjcv^  f^va!^. 
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Bat  that  t  tal  faith  with  which  the  touU  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  richly  imbaed,  is  an 
animating  and  perrading  principle.  It  spreads 
and  enlarges  in  its  progress.  It  gathers  energj 
as  its  proceeds.  The  more  adranoed  are  its  at. 
tainments,  the  more  prospective  are  its  views. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  invisible  reali- 
ties  to  which  it  is  stretching  forward,  the  more 
their  dominion  over  it  increases,  till  it  almost 
makes  the  future  present,  and  the  onseen  visible. 
Its  light  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  its 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increasing  proximity 
to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  warms  the  heart, 
clears  the  sight,  quickens  the  pace. 

Bat  as  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot 
be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means.  It  re- 
quires for  its  sustenance  aliment  congenial  with 
itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its  ob- 
ject ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
watered  with  the  dews  of  bin  grace,  it  becomes 
the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  left  this  faith 
to  grow  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  injunction, 
exhortation  or  command ;  the  inspired  writers 
have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  as  a 
grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its  use  as 
an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it  as  a  living 
and  governing  principle,  have  fortified  their  ex- 
hortations  wiUi  instances  the  most  striking,  have 
illastrated  their  definitions  with  examples  the 
most  impressive. 

The  most  indefatigable  but  rational  champion 
of  faith  is  the  AposUe  Paul.  He  every  where 
demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  speculative  dogma 
remaining  dormant  in  the  mind,  but  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  power  and  goodnevs  of  God, 
and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  principle 
received  into  the  heart,  acknowledged  by  the  un. 
derstanding,  and  operating  on  the  practice. 

Saint  Paul,  among  the  other  sacred  authors, 
seems  to  consider  that  faith  is  to  the  soul,  what 
the  senses  are  to  the  body ;  it  is  spiritual  sight. 
God  IS  the  object,  faith  is  the  visual  ray.  Christ 
is  the  substance,  faith  is  the  hand  which  lays 
hold  on  it  By  faith  the  promises  are  in  a  man- 
ner substantiated.  Our  Saviour  does  not  say, 
'  he  that  bolieveth  on  me  shmll  have  life^  but  koM 
lift*.*  It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition 
it*  wholly  reserved  for  heaven :  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  through  faith  the  promise  becomes  per- 
formance, and  assurance  possession.  The  im- 
mortal  seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already  sprung 
■p  in  the  soil  of  the  renewed  heart.  The  life 
of  grace  becomes  the  same  in  nature  and  quality 
with  the  life  of  glory,  to  which  it  leads.  And 
if  in  this  ungenial  climate  the  plant  will  not  at- 
Aiin  its  maturity,  at  least  its  progress  intimates 
fhat  it  will  terminate  in  absolute  perfection. 

In  thst  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
Mography,  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul  dc- 
!ines  faith  to  be  a  future  but  inalienable  posses, 
sion.  He  then  exhibits  the  astonishing  effects  of 
faith  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves,  by  mar- 
shallirig  the  worthies  who  lived  undnr  the  ancient 
economy,  as  actual  evidences  of  the  verity  of  this 
Divine  principle;  a  principle  which  he  thus,  by 
numberless  personifications,  vindicates  from  the 
shsrg^  of  being  nothing  more  than  an  abstract 


notion,  a  visionary,  anprodnetive  eoaceit,  or  n 
imaginary  enthusiastic  feeling.  He  «o«bili 
this  opinion  by  exhibiting  charactnristieally  tk 
rich  and  the  abundant  harvot,  springing  frooi 
this  prolific  principle.  On  them  iUaatrioos  ei 
amples  oar  limits  will  not  permit  m  to  dweO 
one  or  two  instances  must  soffiee. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  laithliil,  againi! 
hope  believed  in  hope.  Natoral  relisuee,  rea 
sonable  expectation,  common  experience,  al 
were  against  him.  From  all  Cbese  impedi 
ments  be  averted  his  eyes;  be  niaed  tbcv 
to  Him  who  had  promised.  Tboagfa  the  pro 
mise  was  so  great  as  to  seem  inmdible,  Ui 
confidence  in  Omnipotence  overbalanced  aO  hii 
apprehensions  of  any  hindrances.  With  lbs 
eye  of  faith  he  not  only  saw  hie  ofispriiif  si 
if  immediately  granted,  but  all  tha  ajrmk 
which  should  hereafler  descend  from  htm.  Bi 
saw  the  great  anticipated  blessing ;  be  saw  *  the 
star  come  out  of  Jacob,' — *  the  sceptre  rises  oei 
of  Israel*  Though  an  exrlamatioo  of  wonder 
escaped  him,  it  was  astonishment  antinctiDstf 
with  distrost;  he  disregarded  second  caoies; 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibilities  vanisbed, 
faith  was  victorious. 

In  this  glorioas  catalogue  of  those  who  eoa- 
quered  by  faith,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who 
offers  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  higber 
classes  of  society  than  the  great  legislatar  of 
IsraeL  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  ia  kit 
possessions,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  plenty,  Ibc 
dignity  of  rana,  the  luxuries  of  literatora,  tht 
distinction  of  reputation.  All  these  be  voloDtt. 
rily  renounces ;  he  foregoes  the  pompe  ofa  eonrt, 
the  advantages  of  a  city,  then  the  most  leamcd 
in  the  world ;  he  relinquishes  the  delights  of 
polished  society :  refused  to  be  called  the  grand, 
sen  of  a  potent  immarch ;  chooses  rather  to  onftr 
affliction  with  his  believing  brethren  than  toes 
joy  the  temporary  pleasures  which  a  sinful  eon- 
nivance  could  have  obtained  for  him  :  he  esteeflv 
the  reproach  of  Christ, — a  Savioar  nnbom  tiD 
many  ages  after,  unknown  hot  to  the  eve  d 
faith, — greater  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt 
The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  pome, 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  soek 
a  sacrifice.  Does  it  not  seem  to  come  more  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  elegant  aiid  opolent;  aaf 
to  offer  an  instruction  more  intimate  perhapi 
than  is  bequeathed  even  by  those  martia- 
and  heroic  spirits  who  fuhdtied  kingdoao 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  stepped  the  inoalk 
of  lions,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  tbi 
aliens  7  These  are  instances  of  faith,  whieh,  il 
more  sublime,  are  still  of  lets  special  applies 
tion.  Few  are  now  called  to  these  latter  safe 
ings,  but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  t 
the  other.  May  they  ever  bear  in  mind  iba 
Moses  sustained  his  trials  only  at  tteimg  km 
yfho  is  invinble  ! 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  highe 
exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  roan  or  evei 
a  world  ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God  made  it  oo* 
of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  tbi 
operation ;  but  in  the  former  he  has  to  eneoonter 
not  inanity,  but  repulsion  :  not  an  nnobtrosivv 
vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counteraction;  and  ti 
believe  in  the  Divine  energy  which  efbets  thii 
renovation,  is  a  greater  exercise  of  faitb  than  W 
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cUeve  that  the  Sptrit  of  God,  moving  on  the 
toe  of  the  waters,  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
leation. 

In  producing  this  moral  renovation  God  has 
II  sabdue,  not  only  the  rebel  in  arms  against  the 
ing,  but  *  the  little  state  of  man,'  in  arms  against 
limself^  fighting  against  his  convictions,  refusing 
he  redemption  wrought  for  him.  Almighty 
loudness  has  the  two-fold  work  of  providing 
«rdon  for  offenders,  and  making  them  willing 
9  receive  it.  To  offer  heaven  and  then  to  pre- 
ail  on  man  to  accept  it,  is  at  once  an  act  of  God^s 
mnipotence,  and  of  his  mercy. 

Thus  faith,  which  appears  to  be  so  easy,  is  of 
n  things  the  most  difficult : — which  seems  to 
e  so  common,  is  of  all  things  most  rare.  To 
oosider  how  reluctant  the  human  heart  adopts 
tils  principle ;  how  it  evades  and  stipulates ; 
ow  it  procrastinates,  even  when  it  does  not 
ointedly  reject ;  how  ingenious  its  subterfuges, 
ow  specious  its  pretences ;  and  then  to  deny 
lat  faith  is  a  supernatural  gift,  is  to  reject  the 
oncurring  testimony  of  reason,  of  Scripture,  of 
aily  observation,  of  actual  experience. 

St  Paul  frequently  intimates  that  faith  is  ne. 
er  a  solitary  attribute :  he  never  separates  it 
om  humility,  it  being  indeed  the  parent  of  that 
Biflabasing  grace.  He  also  implies  that  faith 
I  not,  as  some  represent  it,  a  disorderly,  but  a 
Bgulating  principle,  when  he  speaks  of  the  law 
f  fmUkj  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith  and 
Bpeatanoe  are  the  two  qualities  inseparably 
nked  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  ;  repentance 
caching  us  to  abhor  ourselves  for  sin, — faith,  to 
o  cot  of  ourselves  for  righteousness.  Holiness 
ad  charity  Paul  exhibits  as  its  inseparable 
oncomitants,  or  rather  its  necessary  produc- 
COM,  their  absence  chearly  demonstrating  the 
rant  of  the  generating  principle.  May  we  not 
ance  infer  that  wherever  faith  is  seen  not  in 
M  company,  she  is  an  impostor. 

Of  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness*  enume- 
itad  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
bows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  particulars 
lat  compose  them,  that  Ood  believed  on  in  the 
mrld  is  the  climax  of  this  astonishing  process.'* 
knd  it  may  be  deduced  from  his  general  writings 
lit  the  reason  why  so  many  do  not  more  anxi- 
oaly  labour  for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because 
ley  do  not  practically  believe  it  The  impor. 
iBoe  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great, 
lat  our  spiritual  enemy  is  not  so  persevering  ly 
ant  on  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach- 
ig  us  from  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking  the  founda- 
too  of  our  faith.  He  knows  if  he  can  under- 
line this  strung  hold,  slighter  impediments  will 
ive  way.  As  the  first  practical  instance  of  hu- 
lan  rebellion  sprung  from  unbelief,  so  all  sub- 
Bqaent  obedience,  to  be  available,  must  spring 
xmi  faith. 

Saint  Paul  shows  faith  to  be  a  victorious  prin- 
iple.  There  is  no  other  quality  which  can  ca- 
ble us  to  overcome  the  world.  Faith  is  the 
ojy  successful  competitor  with  secular  allure- 
leot  The  world  offers  things  great  in  human 
itimation,  but  it  is  the  property  of  this  grace  to 
lake  great  things  look  little ;  it  effects  this  pur- 
by  reducing  tliem  to  their  real  dimensions. 

*  1  3^».  cbMp.  a. 


Nothing  but  faith  can  show  us  the  emptiness  ui" 
this  world's  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
else  views  it  in  perpetual  contrast  with  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  ;  nothin&r  else  can  give  ms 
such  a  feeling  conviction  of  its  brevity  nt  the 
longest,  as  that  principle  which  habitually  mea- 
sures it  with  eternity.  It  holds  out  the  only 
light  which  shows  a  Christian  that  the  universe 
has  no  bribe  worth  his  acceptance,  if  it  must  h(> 
obtained  at  the  price  of  his  conscience,  at  thr 
risk  of  his  soul. 

Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in  bis  own  instance, 
that  faith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and  conquer- 
ing, but  a  transforming  grace.  It  altered  the 
whole  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  did  not  dry 
up  the  tide  of  his  strong  affections,  but  diverted 
them  into  a  channel  entirely  different  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  he  was  a  living  exemplification 
of  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  taught 
— faith  made  him,  emphatically,  a  new  man* 
Thus  his  life  as  well  as  his  writings  prove  that 
faith  is  an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  in- 
fluential,  vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self, 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  our  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfulness  which 
preserves  us  from  the  contamination  of  sin,  a 
dread  of  every  communication  which  may  pol- 
lute.  Its  disciple  is  active  as  well  as  humble. 
Love  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  works.  But 
that  love  of  God  with  which  it  fills  the  heart,  is 
not  maintained  there  in  indolent  repose,  but 
quickened  for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  faith 
does  not  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  the  general  good. 

The  Apostle  knew  that  the  faith  of  many  is 
rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  slothful 
than-  hypocritical ;  that  they  dread  the  conse* 
quences  it  involves  more  than  the  profession  it 
requires.  He  is  therefore  always  explicit,  always 
mindful  to  append  the  efl[ect  tu  the  cause.  Henca 
we  hear  so  much  from  him  and  the  other  apos- 
tles of  the  fruits  of  faith,  of  adding  to  faith  otr- 
tue :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll 
of  Saints, — those  sfurits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
— the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  holi- 
ness of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own  souls  ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  charity  is  not 
the  dominant  grace,  faith  is  not  the  Inspiring 
principle.  Thus,  by  examining  our  lives,  not 
our  discourse,  we  shall  *  prove  whether  we  are 
in  faith.' 

Though  a  genuine  faith  is  peremptory  in  its 
decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet  it 
deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived. 
In  that  memorable  instance  of  Abraham's  faith, 
in  the  very  act,  instead  of  valuing  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  conviction,  he  gave  glory  to  God ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  why  faith  is  se- 
lected as  the  prime  condition  of  our  justitication, 
is,  because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  others, 
gives  to  God  the  entire  glory  ;  that  it  is  the  only 
attribute  which  subducU  nothing  for,  derives 
nothing  from  self.  Why  are  christian  and  be- 
Haver  convertible  terma^  if  tK\%  Ivivtk!^  ^toas^V^ 
ba  no  ground-work  of  Yi\«  c^AxmicKm.   \^x  >^^v 
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It  sappliet  hie  distingaishinsf  appellation,  should 
it  not  be  his  jrorernin^  spirit  of  action  7 

Paul  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  principle.  That  he  should  be  so  entirely 
carried  out  of  his  natural  character;  that  he 
who,  by  his  persecuting  spirit,  courted  the  fa- 
vour of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim,  should  be 
broogrht  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pre- 
judices,  supported  by  no  human  protection,  sus- 
tained alone  bj  the  grace  of  Him  whom  be  had 
■toutly  opposed ;  that  his  confidence  m  God 
should  rise  in  proportion  to  his  persecutions 
from  man  :  that  the  whole  bent  of  his  soul  should 
be  set  directly  contrary  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties,  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be 
turned  in  full  opposition  to  his  temper,  educa- 
tion, society,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  affec- 
tions should  be  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  but 
that  his  judgment  and  understanding  should  sail 
in  the  newly  directed  current ;  that  his  bigotry 
should  be  transformed  into  candour,  his  fierce- 
ness into  gentleness,  his  untameable  pride  into 
charity,  his  intolerance  into  meekness, — can  all 
this  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  inherent 
in  human  nature,  on  any  pnnciple  uninspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

After  this  instance, — and,  blessed  be  Grod,  the 
instance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitary ;  the 
change,  though  miraculous  in  this  case,  is  not 
less  certain  in  others, — shall  the  doctrine  so  ex- 
emplified continue  to  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  ? 
While  the  scoffing  infidel  virtually  puts  the  re- 
novation of  the  human  heart  nearly  on  a  footing 
with  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmi- 
grations of  Pythagoras  ;  let  not  the  timid  Chris- 
tian be  discouraged  :  let  not  his  faith  be  shaken, 
though  he  may  find  that  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal  happiness, 
is  considered  as  false  by  him  who  has  not  exa- 
mined intp  its  truth  ;  that  the  change,  of  which 
the  sound  believer  exhibits  so  convincing  an  evi- 
dence,  is'  derided  as  absurd  by  the  philosophical 
sceptic,  treated  as  chimerical  by  the  superficial 
reaw)ner,  or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by 
the  decent  moralist. 


CHAP.  V. 
The  morality  of  Saint  Paul. 

CmiSTiAinTr  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced  a 
new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perfective 
of  th')  original.  It  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  man,  and  accomplished 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  all  it* 
confederated  power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not 
mly  could  not  effect,  but  could  not  even  con- 
seive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating  weirht 
into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super  induction 
of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of  the 
afflicted,  comparatively  light  It  gave  strength 
to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motive  to  virtue, 
certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to  suffering,  light  to 
darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  is  a  rale  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
noodnsioDs  mast  alwETi  be  within  the  sphere 


of  the  same  science ;  that  error  will  be  ioevita. 
ble,  while  men  examine  the  cooclosioos  of  qm 
science  by  the  principles  of  another.  He  ob* 
serves,  that  it  is  therefore  absurd  for  a  mathema. 
tician,  whose  conclusions  ought  to  be  mnnded 
on  demonstration,  to  ground  them  on  the  probt. 
bilities  of  the  rhetorician. 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  the 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  science  of  morali  ? 
Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err,  by  drawing 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of  a  serioos 
Christian  from  the  principles  of  the  worldlj 
school ;  not  being  at  aJl  able  to  jadgeof  the  prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  religious  man's  morals  are 
the  result. 

But  in  our  application  of  this  rule,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  will  not  hold  good ;  for 
the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of  the  princioki 
of  worldly  morality,  expects  that  his  condosioos 
should  grow  out  of  his  principles,  and  in  thii 
opinion  ne  seldom  errs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innumerabk 
converts  to  morality ;  but  mere  moral  worb 
have  never  made  one  convert  to  religion.  The^ 
do  not  exhibit  an  originating  principle.  Bfonli- 
ty  is  not  the  instrument  but  the  eflTect  of  coo- 
version.  It  cannot  say,  *  Awake  thoa  that  sleep- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  skill 
give  thee  light*  But  when  Christ  has  given  life, 
then  morality,  .by  the  activity  of  the  inspiriiiK 
motive,  gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vi- 
tality, and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  syinp- 
toms,  not  only  of  spiritual  life,  bat  of  vigoms 
health. 

Saint  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not  insrs- 
ly  as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles, — this  is  rea* 
dily  granted, — but  virtually  as  being  almost  ex- 
clusively great.  Is  not  this  just  ascripcioa  of 
superior  excellence,  however,  too  commonly  li- 
mited to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  oompositiooi^ 
and  is  not  the  consummate  moral  pierfectioB 
which  both  his  writings  and  his  character  n 
consistently  display,  sometimes,  if  not  overkiok' 
ed,  yet  placed  in  the  back  ground  ? 

Though  he  did  more  for  the  moral  aoeom- 
plishment  of  the  human  character  than  has  em 
been  effected  by  any  other  man ;  Ihoagh  be  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  any  other  writsr, 
to  promote  practical  religion ;  yet  polemical  di- 
vinity on  the  one  side,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
claim  him  as  her  immediate  champion;  and 
then  in  order  to  make  good  her  claim  on  ths 
other,  to  assign  to  him  a  subordinate  station  ii 
the  ranks  of  sacred  and  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant  la 
ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of  monl 
conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely  aofblde^ 
or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  the  works  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  may  indeed,  ventare  to  assert,  that 
David  and  our  apostles  are  almost  the  only  Scrip- 
ture characters,  of  whom  we  have  such  foil- 
length  pictures.  And  for  this  reason ;  what 
was  left  imperfect  in  their  delineation  by  tbdr 
respective  historians,  is  completely  filled  op  bj 
their  own  compositions.  The  narratives  ma? 
be  said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  features ;  thetf 
own  writings  have  added  the  grace  of  coanis- 
nance,  the  force  of  expression,  and  the  warmtt 
of  colouring 
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It  furnistfirn  n  complete  mniwer  to  those  who 
oppoee  the  doctrines  of  grace,  on  the  supposed 
ground  of  their  encouraging  sin ;  that  as  there 
never  was  a  man  wlio  expanded  and  illustrated 
Ibose  doctrines  so  fully,  so  there  never  was  one 
whose  character  and  compositions  exhibit  a  more 
consistent  and  high-toned  rooralitj. 

Like  his  sacrsd  precursors,  Paul  always 
equally  maintains  the  freeness  of  grace,  and  the 
necessity  •of  holiness.  The  character  of  faith 
b  not  lowered  by  insisting  that  holy  practice, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  exercises  and 
eonMqoences  of  faith,  is  tlie  sign  of  its  reality. 
Action,  and  motion,  and  speech  are  not  life,  but 
they  are  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  life. 
Life  evidences  itself  in  them ;  and  we  do  not 
disparage  the  principle  when  we  infer  its  effects, 
and  estimate  their  value. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Saint 
James  set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  virtue 
against  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  asserter  of  doctrines. 
For  these  two  eminent  apostles,  there  has  been 
invented  an  opposition,  which,  as  it  never  ex. 
tsted  in  their  minds,  so  it  cannot  be  traced  in 
tlieir  writings.  Without  detracting  from  the 
perfect  ethics  of  Saint  James,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  insist,  that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not 
his  rival,  is  equally  zealous  in  the  inculcation 
of  practice ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly 
into  its  principle ;  descending  more  deeply  into 
its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  invarisbly 
with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  observing,  in  con. 
firmation  of  their  similarity  of  views,  and  per. 
feet  agreement  in  sentiment,  that  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  James  derive  their  instance  of  the  princi- 
ple for  which  each  is  contending,  from  the  same 
example,  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

So  far  u  IViul  fVom  undervaluing  virtue,  that 
he  expressly  declares  *  that  God  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.*  So  peremp- 
tory on  this  head,  that  he  not  only  directs  men 
to  do  good  works,  but  to  *  maintain*  them ;  so 
deeirous  to  establish  the  act  into  a  habit,  that 
they  must  not  only  perform  them,  but  be  *  care- 
fhl'  in  the  performance ;  so  far  from  thinking, 
that,  after  his  conversion,  man  was  to  be  an  in- 
active recipient  of  grace,  that  he  not  only  en- 
joins  OS  to  be  *  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,*  but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it 
--the  reception  of  grace;  *  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.*  He  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perse. 
verance,  snd  perseverance  is  no  fiinatical  symp- 
tool.  His  documents-enforce  a  religion  equable, 
consistent,  progressive.  This  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  no  child  of 
soiotion,  no  vapour  of  impulse,  no  effect  of 
bncy. 

Not  to  instance  those  ample  tables  of  Chris- 
tian practice,  the  twelAh  of  Romans,  the  fifth 
of  Thessalonians,  the  whole  Epistie  of  Titus, 
tad  the  two  last  chapters  to  the  Ephesians, — 
tmry  part  of  his  writings  either  deduces  holy 
practice  from  some  corresponding  principle ; 
or  else,  afler  he  has  been  enforcing  a  system  of 
doctrine,  be  habitually  infers  a  system  of  mo- 
nls  growing  out  of  it,  inseparable  from  it  In- 
deed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  named 
Epistle,  into  which  the  very  essence  of  Gospel 
doetrines  ie  infased  and  oompreesed,  all  the  so 


oial,  persona],  and  relative  duties  are  specifically 
detailed  and  enjoined: — the  affection  of  bne- 
bands,  the  submission  of  wives,  the  tendernees 
of  parents,  the  obedience  of  children,  the  subor- 
dination and  fidelity  of  servants,  economy  of 
time,  hands  to  be  kept  from  stealing,  *  a  tongue 
from  evil  speaking,*  a  body  maintained  in  *  tem- 
perance, soberness,  and  chastity;*  a  guarded 
conversation,  a  gravity  of  carriage ;  the  very 
decencies  of  life  are  all  proposed  with  a  minute, 
ness  which  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  bat 
with  his  own  catalogue  of  virtues  in  a  kindred 
Epistle :  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  g<xKi  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.* 

So  far  from  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral  law, 
be  takes  unwearied  pains  to  confirm  it :  but  be 
fixes  it  on  its  true  basis ;  while  he  denies  its 
justifying  power,  he  *  establishes*  its  importance 
as  a  role.  He  vindicates  its  value,  not  as  a 
covenant  for  salvation,  but  as  a  measure  of  con- 
duct  In  no  instance,  however  light,  does  he 
deny  the  obligation  of  believers  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  it,  or  discountenance,  a 
minute  observance  of  it  He  not  only  shows 
that  every  sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  con- 
trary virtue  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  the 
fathers  observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  gives 
place  where  a  virtue  does  not  take  it,*  yet  the 
only  certain  symptom  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bad 
quality  is  the  substitution  of  its  opposite.  And 
no  man  ever  more  forcibly  condemned  an  empty 
profession  thsn  Paul :  no  one  more  soverely  re- 
probated a  dead  faith,  no  one  more  unequivo- 
cally commended  *  not  the  hearers,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law.* 

He  proves  unanswerably  that  the  doctrine  of 
grace  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  sound  prac- 
tice, that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  all 
legitimate  virtue  springs ; — so  far  from  slacken- 
ing  diligence,  that  it  gives  vigour  to  its  activity; 
^-so  far  from  making  vigilance  soperfluooa, 
that  its  constant  language  is.  Watch; — so  far 
from  limiting  to  a  favoured  few  the  exhortation, 
that  it  makes  it  universal ;  *  What  I  say  unto 
you,  I  say  unto  all — watch  !* 

In  directing  his  converts  to  virtuous  deeds, 
he  never  fails  to  include  the  spirit  in  the  act  ^- 
they  must  be  reoiiy  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate. He  never  fails  to  show,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic and  essence  of  all  goodness  is  the 
desire  of  pleasing  God.  In  <^er  words,  the 
action  must  be  the  fruit  of  love  to  Him.  Quali- 
ties merely  amiable  are  originally  without  that 
principle,  and  possessed  even  by  animals,  and 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  affection  for 
tieir  offspring,  fidelity  to  their  masters,  grati- 
tude for  notice. 

Paul,  like  his  blessed  Lord,  is  never  so 
emphatically  indignant  against  any  of  the 
signs  of  hypocrisy  in  professors,  an  against  sin- 
ful practice.  Like  Him  he  is  frequent  in  the 
enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly  pro- 
claims amount  to  an  exclusion  from  heaven 
Ilnly  practice  is  indeed  the  only  sign  to  the 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  and  in  a. 
good  meafiure  is  a  sign  to  himself.  It  is  th«* 
principal  evidence  which  will  regulate  the  retri. 
K«itive  sentenee  of  tiae  last  dsy. — Paul  therefore 
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calls  that  day  *  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.*  He  does  not  call  it  the  day 
of  his  forming  the  judgment,  bit  of  his  declar- 
ing it.  God,  who  witnessed  the  act  when  it  was 
done,  and  the  motive  which  impelled  it,  wants 
himself  no  such  evidence  to  assist  his  decision, 
but  he  uses  it  to  manifest  to  men  and  angels 
kis  own  strict  justice.  *  In  that  awful  day,*  says 
an  eminent  divine,  *  the  judge  will  not  examine 
men  as  lo  their  experiences,  he  will  not  set  every 
one  to  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion,  but  he 
will  bring  forth  his  works.** 

How  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  the  most 
thou<;htles8,  would  that  proclamation  sound,  the 
grace  of  God  bringeth  $alvation^  were  it  unac- 
companied by  the  moral  power  ascribed  to  it, 
that  of  teaching  us  to  deny  our  sensual  appetites! 
How  many  would  give  a  cheap  asMnt  to  the 
principle,  were  it  not  c\og$red  with  such  an  en- 
cumbering consequence.  Those  who  insist,  that 
our  salvation  is  effected  by  works,  would  gladly 
adopt  faith  as  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  evidences  which  this  solfdeny. 
ing  grace  involves. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly 
insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  works,  must 
mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  that  they 
depended  for  salvation  on  the  trannfcr  of  the  su- 
perfluity of  the  merits  of  others  to  themselves  ; 
(or  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust  their  future 
bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works,  who  have 
the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own  to  produce. 

The  Apostle  is  perpetually  combating  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  moral 
restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  the  pre- 
oepts,  of  the  law.  No  one  ever  more  unremit- 
tingly opposed  those  who  represent  the  conBtant 
inculcation  of  holy  practice  as  an  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  He  perpetually  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule 
of  duty,  without  which  even  that  love,  which  is 
sometimes  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duty, — that  love,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genu- 
ine  source  of  all  acceptable  performance, — might 
be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  indefinite,  disorderly 
principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and  love, 
is  not  the  religion  of  Christ :  a  religion  which 
furnishes  no  certain  standard  of  conduct,  is  not 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  severely 
on  those  who  presume  to  convert  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  into  a  pre- 
tence fur  licentious  conduct  He  strwiuously 
refutes  the  charge,  by  intimating,  that  the  New 
Covenant  enforces  holiness  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  Old,  and  enforces  it  on  more  engaging 
motives.  The  Law  deters  from  sin  by  denun- 
ciations :  the  Gospel  invites  to  goodneHs  by  the 
most  winning  persuasions;  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it.  The  Law 
shows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronounces 
its  punishment:  the  Gospel  performs  the  higher 
act  of  love,  it  delivers  him  from  its  power.  It 
is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
it  *  oonstraineth  ;*  it  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  be 
compassionate.  What  can  make  us  so  tender  to 
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others  aa  the  experience  of  God*s  goodnaa  # 
ourselves  7  Who  is  so  ready  to  ahow  mercy  ■ 
he  who  has  received  it  7 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  dotiet  from  thisi  Imt 
of  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundatioD.  All  Ibe 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  fur 
holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  aeorct ;  «II 
the  Imes  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If 
Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  apriof  of 
hope  ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  trae 
consolation  ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Grace  s/  Gei 
hath  appeared^  he  points  to  ita  practical  object, 
*  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  aad 
godly.*  When  he  determines  to  know  Dothin^ 
but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  thsde. 
grading  circumstance  of  crucifixion,  he  iododei 
in  that  knowledge  all  the  religlooa  and  monl 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Goepel  is  only  t 
scheme  of  morals,  struggle  hard  to  keep  dm 
the  compact  to  their  own  depreaaed  standard. 
They  will  not  albw  of  a  grain  or  a  acmple  *  to- 
yond  the  bond,*  but  insist,  that  whatever  is  Ml 
specifically  commanded,  issuperfluoos;  whatii 
above  their  own  pitch  is  unnecessary.  If  thiy 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  they  insist  that  it  ii 
impracticable.  If  they  allow  that  the  love^peaet, 
nndjoy  of  the  apostle,  ate  desirable,  they  doool 
desire  them  nnjfntits  of  the  Spirit^  as  signs  of 
acceptance.  The  interior  principle,  thoee  visvi 
which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  si 
well  as  the  surface  of  life, — any  practical  Me 
of  these  penetrating  truths,  they  consider  a 
HO'iicthing  which  the  enthusiastic  reader  don 
not  find,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  virtues  are  madi 
for  this  world.  Here  they  have  their  origii, 
their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the  motiva  to 
various  practice,  not  derived  from  the  bops  of 
future  blessedness,  will  be  ineflibient  Thereii 
a  powerful  oblii^ation  to  *  perfect  holiiMM*  to 
thoM  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  *  of  God' 
Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart 
which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  aeat  of  glory. 

The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely  i 
man  possessed  of  agreeable  qu-ilities,  of  soon 
social  and  civil  virtues,  of  generosity  and  good 
nature,  qualities  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
which,  as  a  means  to  the  good  order  of  society, 
can  scarcely  bo  too  much  valued ;  but  these  qua* 
lities  a  man  may  possess,  without  having  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  witfaoot 
desiring  *  to  live  for  him  who  died  for  hiia.* 
Such  qualities  will  gain  him  credit,  bat  that 
very  credit  may  endanger  his  salvation,  if 
worldly  esteem  make  him  rest  satisfied,  w  iboot 
the  *  honour  which  comcth  from  God.*  Tbe  pa- 
rity, sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint  PauTi 
requirements  every  where  manifest  that  his  mo- 
ral man  is  not  merely  a  disciple  of  Antoninus  or 
Epictetus,  but  a  liege  subject  of  the  Messiah's 
spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  are  so  far  from  lowering  the  tone  of 
moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  standard 
of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totalh  vny 
known  under  any  other  mode  of  instriu  tioo. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  ia 
his  natural  state,  to  rebel  against  theae^dof* 
trinos,  even  while  he  professea  himaelf  an  id 
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vocate  for  Yirtue ;  to  Bet  up  the  Tirtae  which  he 
«resames  that  he  poaaaiisefi,  against  religion,  to 
which  he  ie  chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  eie%'ation 
which  it  gives  to  virtue :  this,  more  than  the 
doctrines,  and  oven  than  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
latioa,  is  the  real  cause  of  his  hostility. 

We  have  known  persons,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  think  to  get 
rid  of  the  argument,  by  declaring  that  they  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  Saint  Paul ;  that,  for 
their  part,  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  MicBh*s 
religion  :  *  To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God,'  was  enough  for  them. 
In  what  they  call  this  comfortable,  and  reason- 
able, and  practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are 
little  aware  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in* 
te|prity,  what  charity,  what  holiness.  They  little 
think  how  nearly  the  Prophet's  religion  ap. 
proached  that  of  the  Apostle.  There  is  in  fact  no 
diffiirence  between  them,  but  such  as  necessarily 
arises  out  of  the  two  dispensations  under  which 
they  lived.  To  walk  humbly  with  God,  we  must 
believe  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  and  oonse* 
qoently  adopt  the  principle  he  enjoins :  we  must 
adopt  every  doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  God,  is  a  principle  which 
•tretches  to  the  bounds  of  the  whole  universe  of 
rswelation. 

More  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
their  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
obligation.  It  communicates  a  secret  and  unac- 
knowledged infection.  Living  under  a  public 
rooognition  of  Christianity,  under  Christian 
laws,  and  in  Christian  society,  causes  many  a 
parood  heart  to  believe  more  than  it  cares  to  own, 
and  to  do  more  good  than  the  man  is  willing  to 
■aeribe  to  the  faith  which,  if  it  does  not  actually 
ittflnenoe  ki»  mind,  has  made  right  actions  so 
oommon,  that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable. 
Others,  who  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the 
direct  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  oon- 
vojance  is  too  imperfect  to  communicate  rell- 
gioQs  warmth,  yet  diffuses  sufficient  light  to 
point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
an  without  certain  bad  qudities.  But  this  is 
not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is  not  knowing 
human  nature.  All  vices  are  not  affinities ;  of 
ooorse  the  very  indulgence  of  one  vice  is  not 
seldom  an  exclusion  of  another,  as  covetousness 
avoids  profligacy,  and  ambition  expels  indo- 
lence ;  but  though  they  are  natural  antipathies, 
Ihey  all  spring  from  the  same  source ;  the  same 
ibantain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  goodness  of  Saint  Paul's  moral 
man  consist  merely  in  abstaining  from  wicked 
actions ;  nor  merely  in  filling  the  external  duties 
of  his  profession.  While  he  is  active  in  busi- 
nesB,  he  must  be  fervent  in  Spirit  While 
transacting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  must 
be  serving  the  Lord.  In  worldly  moralists,  the 
eaeessive  pursuit  of  business,  as  well  as  of  plea- 
sve,  leaves  a  clinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and 
almost  exclusive  attachment  to  it  in  the  heart, 
long  aflor  the  actual  enf^agement  has  ceased, 
the  Imnkering  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
the  scenes  of  its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or  of 
its  amoeement 

A|fain,  the  worldly  moralist,  while  he  prac- 


tises  some  virtues,  is  indifferent  to  others.  He 
is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambitious.  He 
is  diligent,  but  he  is  sordid.  Whereas  Chris 
tian  morality  as  taught  by  St  Paul  hangs  as  it 
were  in  clusters ;  every  virtue  issuing  trom  hi$ 
principles  touches  on  other  virtues  at  so  many 
points,  that  no  man  possesses  one  in  perfection 
who  does  not  possess  many,  who  does  not  at 
least  desire  to  poesess  all ;  while  the  Divine 
Spirit,  pervading  like  the  sap  every  fibre  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  graces, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  character. 
We  have  employed  the  term  morality  in  com- 
pliance with  common  usage ;  but  adopted  in  the 
worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning.  His  preceptive  pas- 
sages are  encircled  with  a  kind  of  glory  ;  they 
are  illuminated  with  a  beam  from  heaven  ;  they 
proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  produced  by 
faith  in  Him.  There  is  every  where  that 
beautiful  intermixture  of  motive  and  action,  that 
union  of  the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  faith  and 
its  fruits,  that  uniform  balance  of  the  principle 
and  the  produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an 
exhaustless  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  as  weU 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine  Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every  where  runs  up  the  stream 
to  the  spring.  The  government  he  inculcates 
is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  recommend  the  obe- 
dience of  the  life,  he  brings  the  very  thoughta 
and  desires  under  controul.  He  traces  up  the 
act  to  the  temper  which  produces  it  He  dwells 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  on  its  ac- 
tual offences.  He  knew  that  many  would  re- 
probate  bad  actions,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit 
which  would  prevent  their  generating.  He 
knew  that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  ques- 
tions in  which  they  have  no  bias  from  interest 
or  appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  be 
*  carnally-minded  is  death,'  twenty  believe  in  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  and  even  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  because  they  fancy,  that 
neither  of  these  trenches  on  their  purse,  or  their 
pleasure,  or  their  vain  projects. 

What  Paul  calls  *  doing  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,'  and  *  a  man  being  a  law 
unto  himself,'  we  frequently  see  illustrated  in 
some  well  bred  and  highly  cultivated  minds. 
They  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity ;  to  this  sense  their  credit  and  their  com- 
fort require  they  should  live  up.  The  natOral 
make  of  their  mind,  perhaps,  is  liberal ;  from 
education  they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments : 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  generous  and  humane;  but  in  matters  of 
self-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous ;  in  sub- 
duing their  inclinations,  in  abstinence  from 
some  one  governing  desire  or  impetuous  appe- 
tite,— ic  ul  this  they  come  short;  to  all  this 
their  role  does  not  extend.  Their  conduct, 
therefore,  though  amiable,  and  useful,  and 
creditable,  yet  is  not  the  *  obedience  of  faith  ;* 
these  good  qualities  might  have  been  exercised, 
had*  Christianity  never  existed;  this  is  not 
bringing  the  practice,  much  less  the  tnought^^ 
into  the  captivity  of  ChrUt.  This  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  acts  consistently  enough  with 
this  self-imposed  legislation. 
Even  if  no  religion    had  ever  existed,  if  t 
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Deity  did  not  exist, — Hir  the  reference  ib  not  to 
religion,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deity, — tuch  mo- 
rality would  be  acceptable  to  society,  because 
to  society  it  is  profitable.  Bat  how  can  action 
be  pleasing  to  God  in  which  there  is  no  purpose 
of  blevsing  him  7  How  can  any  conduct  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  to  whom  it  renders  no  homage, 
to  whom  it  gives  no  glory  7 

Scripture  abounds  with  every  motive  to  obe. 
dience,  both  rational  and  spiritual.  But  it 
would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it  stopped 
there.  As  peaceable  creatures,  we  require  not 
ooly  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a  heart,  and 
a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey ;  assistance  is  as 
necessary  as  motives;  power  as  indispensable 
as  precept ; — all  which  requisites  are  not  only 

Promised   by  the  word,  but  conferred  by  the 
pirit  of  God. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  DisinterestednesB  of  Saint  PauL 

Toe  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  does 
not  8o  much  consist  in  this  excellence,  or  that 
talent,  or  the  other  virtue  ;  in  the  performance 
of  home  right  action,  or  the  abstinence  from 
■onie  wrong  one,  as  in  the  determination  of  the 
whole  soul  for  God,  This  generous  surrender  of 
self,  whether  of  the  sensual  or  of  the  intellectual 
self  is  the  unequivocal  test  of  a  heart  consecrat- 
ed by  man  to  his  Maker.  He  has  no  bye-ends, 
no  secret  reserves-  His  intention  is  single,  his 
way  is  straight  forward ;  he  keeps  his  end  in  view 
without  deflection,  and  he  pursues  it  without 
weariness. 

Saint  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
moral  instructors  who  preached  not  themselves. 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  spirit,  than  his  indiffer- 
ence to  popularity.  This  is  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  not  only  no  Pagan  sage  has 
reached,  but  which  not  every  Christian  teacher 
has  been  found  to  attain. 

This  successful  apostle  was  so  far  from  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that  he  took 
pains  to  avoid  it  In  some  subsequent  instruc- 
tors, this  vanity  was  probably  the  first  seed  of 
heresy  ;  the  sound  of  Ebionites  and  Marcionites 
would  as  much  gratify  tlie  ear  of  the  founders, 
aa  bringing  over  proselytes  to  their  opinions 
would  del:ght  their  feelings.  Paul  would  have 
rejected  with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He 
who  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master, 
would  naturally  alMuie  himdclf.  With  a  holy 
indignation  he  asks,  *  What  then  is  Paul,  and 
what  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be- 
licved  7*  He  points  out  to  them  the  littleness  of 
lOch  exclusive  fondness  in  men,  who  had  such 
great  objects  in  view — *  overvalue  not  Paul  or 
Apollos  as  yours, /or  all  things  are  yours.'' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  stop  a  moment,  in  order 
to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  period  to  wMch 
these  words  are  an  introduction.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  finished  climax  :  *  Lot  no 
man  (^lory  in  men ;  for  all  things  are  yours, 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollot,  or  Cephas;  nr  the 
world,  or  liie,  or  death ;  or   things  present  or 
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things  to  come;  all  are  youn.  nnd  joor  we 
Christ's  and  Christ  is  God**.* 

Knowing  the  prooeneas  of  homtn  Datore  li 
this  party  spirit,  be  takes  psins  to  prevent  tx. 
oessive  individual  attachments.  There  is  nob 
stance  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so  little  dii- 
tinguishing  himself.  He  chooses  to  merge  him- 
self in  the  general  cause,  to  sink  himself  ia  thr 
mass  of  faithful  ministers. — Thb  is  particolvl} 
evident  in  the  beginning  of  many  of  his  Epistlt^ 
by  his  humility  in  attaching,  to  his  own,  sosm 
name  of  far  inferior  note,  as  his  associate  in  Ihi 
work;—*  Paul  and  Sosthenes* — *  Paul  and  Syl- 
vanus* — *  Timotheus  our  brother  ;* — and  in  vrit 
ing  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  connects  both  tin 
latter  names  with  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in  miad 
that  the  apostles  were  the  disseminators,  not  tb 
authors,  of  the  faith  which  they  preaeksi 
Miraculous  as  his  conversion  had  been,  saperiar 
as  were  his  endowments,  favoured  as  he  was  bf 
Divine  inspiration,  he  not  only  did  oot  assooM, 
but  he  rejected,  any  distinction,  and  only  in- 
cluded himself  among  the  teachers  of  their  cob* 
mon  Christianity.  Thus  he  bequeathed  to  Ui 
successors  a  standing  pattern  of  faamility,  ui 
of  tiie  duty  of  ascribing  their  talents,  their  ap^ 
plication,  and  their  success,  to  him,  from  whosi 
whatever  advantages  they  possess,  are  deriied 

Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
those  liberal  modern  philosophers,  who  asKft 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  nor  on  the  dhif, 
with  those  abstracted  mystics,  who  profess  u 
unnatural  disinterestedness,  and  a  soperfaoBHS 
disdain  of  any  recompence  but  thai  which  they 
find  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  He  was  not  i 
accepting  heaven,  not  for  any  works  of 
ousness  which  he  had  done,  but  as  the  frss~ 
of  God  through  the  righteousness  that  had 
wrought  for  him.  He  was  not  too  prood  wai 
independent  to  confess,  that  the  nearness  of 
heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  most  tinimilinf 
principle. 

This  hope  cheered  his  fainting  spirit;  Ihii 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  bat  claKist  anaihh 
lated  his  sense  of  suffering.  Invisible  things 
were  made  so  clear  to  the  eye  of  fiuth ;  reoNtt 
things  were  brought  so  near  to  one,  who  always 
kept  up  in  his  mind  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  brevity  of  this  afflicted  life,  and  the  duratioa 
of  eternal  happiness ;  faith  so  made  the  fotut 
present;  love  so  made  the  labour  light;  tbs 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such  a 
measure ; — that  mortality  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  His  full  belief  b  thi 
immediate  presence  of  God  in  that  world  b 
which  he  was  assured,  that  light,  purity,  holiueos, 
and  happiness  would  be  enjoyed  in  their  most 
consummate  perfection,  not  only  sostained  hif 
hope,  but  exhilirated  his  heart 

If  it  does  not  support  us  under  our  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we  havt 
ruiher  a  nominal  than  a  practical  faith,  ratbor 
an  assenting  than  an  obeying  conviction ;  it  ii 
because  our  eyes  are  not  fixed  cxi  the  same  o)^ 
jocts,  nor  our  hearte  warmed  with  the  same 
afT'ctions;  it  is  because  our  attention  is  diree^ 
ed  so  sparingly  to  that  Being,  and  that  state.  Is 

•  1  CoriPth  Ui  tt 
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vfaioh  his  was  fupremely  devoted.  Oujfht  we 
lo  oooipUin,  that  we  eojoy  not  the  same  sup- 
ports, nor  the  same  consolations,  while  we  do 
not  put  ourselves  in  the  same  way  to  obtain 
them?  * 

But  Uiou^h  Paul  was  no  disciple  of  that  meta- 
physical  tbeolofry,  which  makes  such  untaught 
distinctions,  as  to  separate  our  love  of  Grod  from 
any  regard  to  our  own  beatitude;  though  he 
might  hfrve  been  considered  a  selfish  man,  by 
eilber  of  the  classes  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
made,  yet  true  disinterestedness  was  eminently 
bis  characteristic.  Another  instance  of  a  human 
being  so  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
osrer  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or  safety, 
or  credit,  into  the  account,  cannot  be  found.    If 
be  considered  his  own  sufferings,  he  considered 
them  for  the  sake  of  his  friends.    *  Whether  we 
be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salva- 
tion.*    The  only  joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when 
he  was  *  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,* 
waa,  that  others  might  be  comforted  and  encou- 
raged by  his  sufferings.    So  also  of  his  consola- 
tioos ;  the  principal  joy  which  he  derived  from 
them  was,  that  others  might  be  animated  by 
them.    This  anxiety  for  the  proficiency  of  his 
fiooverts,  in  preference  to  his  own  safety ;  his 
disposition  to  regard  every  object  in  due  sub- 
jection to  the  great  design  of  his  ministry ;  his 
iiamble,  vigilant  care,  while  exulting  m  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  crown,  that  he  might  *  not 
himself  be  cast  away  ;*— form,  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which 
we  must  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
peralleL 

The  union  of  generosity  and  self-denial, — and 
without  the  one  the  other  is  imperfect, — was  pe- 
onliarly  exemplified  in  our  apostle. — His  high- 
minded  independence  on  man  had  nothing  of 
the  monkish  pride  of  poverty,  for  he  knew  *how 
to  abound  ;*  nor  was  it  the  worldly  pusillani- 
motts  dread  of  it,  for  he '  knew  how  to  want* 

In  vindicating  the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  to  an  equitable  provision,  as  a  just  requital 
of  tneir  labours,  he  nobly  renounces  all  claim  to 
any  participation  for  himselfl— *  I  have  U9ed  none 
tf  ike9€  things  /*  This  wise  and  dignified  ab. 
stinence  in  the  original  formation  of  a  church, 
which  must  be  founded,  before  provision  can  be 
made  for  its  continuance,  while  it  maintained 
tlie  dignity  of  hit  own  disinterestedness,  enabled 
him  with  the  better  grace,  and  more  powerful 
siEBCt,  to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  mi- 
nisters ;  and  lo  insist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  supply  their  temporal  things  to  those 
from  whom  they  received  ther  spiritual  things. 
While  he  himself  refused  to  claim  them,  lest  it 
should  be  made  a  pretence  for  hindering  the 
Gospel,  he  yet  looked  forward  with  an  eye  of 
kindness  and  justice,  in  thus  stipulating,  as  it 
were,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Christian  ministers 
In  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  a  long  expostulatory  argument,  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  analogous  instances,  he  shows 
the  propriety  of  a  provision  being  made  for  those 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  Uie  spiritual  in- 
itmction  of  others : — the  warrior  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  is  supported  at  the  public 
expense ;  the  planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vine- 
f  ard ;  the  feeder  of  a  flock  by  the  milk  of  his 


flock;  the  agriculturist  by  the  profits  of  his 
plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  allnsion 
to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by  which 
even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate  in  that 
plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to  procure; 
then,  bv  a  sudden  generous  interjection,—*  Doth 
Grod  take  care  for  oxen  ?*  he  intimates  that  this 
provision  of  mercy  for  the  beast,  was  emblema- 
tical of  this  justice, — for  it  scarcely  amounted 
to  mercy, — which  ought  to  secure  to  every  mi- 
nister a  fkir  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  he 
has  made  of  case  and  profit,  by  addicting  him. 
self  to  the  service  pf  the  altar. 

Af^r,  however,  having  declared  that  he  re- 
nounced all  reward  for  himself,  fbaiing  that  this 
assurance  might  be  construed  into  an  insinua- 
tion of  his  wish  to  receive  the  emolument  whieh 
he  pretended  to  refuse,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
so  mean  an  expedient,  he  protests  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  by 
receiving  pecuniary  recompence,  to  rob  himself 
of  his  honest  claim  to  the  consciousness  of  dis 
interested  services. 

Saint  Paul*s  conduct  in  these  instances  affords 
something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in  action, 
with  that  which  Jesus  expressed  in  words,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proofs  of  his  divinity. 
Afler  enumerating  his  miracles  of  love,  he  closes 
with  declaring,  as  the  highest  possible  instance 
of  that  love,  that  the  Ooepel  loes  preached— hni 
to  what  class  7  to  the  poor !  From  the  words 
of  Christ,  turn  to  the  life  of  Paul.  The  perse- 
cution of  his  enemies,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels, 
the  falsehood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  in- 
structing so  many  nations,  of  converting  so  ma- 
ny cities,  of  foonding  so  many  churches, — what 
is  his  relaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
freshment from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
from  such  heights? — Working  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  profane  critic  may  call  this  the 
art  of  sinking,  the  Christian  will  deem  it  the 
noblest  point  of  elevation.  Might  not  the  apos- 
tle well  say,  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ?* 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus!  Tired 
with  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  satiated  with  the 
fflories  of  conquest,  he  very  rationally,  and  (as 
he  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be  owned  very 
disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his  country  house, 
from  which  he  had  been  reluctantly  torn.  He 
withdrew  to  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of"^  his  family, 
the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  To  such  a  retreat  would  Paul 
have  flown  with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that, 
for  him  it  was  not  a  duty.  He,  unlike  the  Dic- 
tator, had  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim ;  it 
was  not  in  the  quiet  of  repose,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  perils  and  of  persecutions,  that  he  1^ 
boured  for  his  own  support 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consistent 
practice  furnished  this  sure  criterion  of  a  faith- 
ful minister, — that  he  enjoined  no  self-dpnial, 
preached  no  mortification,  recommended  no  ex- 
ertion to  others,  of  which  he  gave  not  himself  a 
shining  example.  While  he  pointed  out  to  his 
associates  the  duty  of  *  approving  themselves 
ministers  of  Qod  m  iflncMnfuuvii 
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diatrcFios,*  he  was  not  himaelf  lying  on  a  bed  of 
rose*  ;  he  was  uot  makings  H^ht  of  sorrows,  of 
which  he  was  not  personally  partakings ;  he  did 
not  deal  oat  orders  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
uuffcring^s  the  bitterness  of  which  be  had  not 
tasted.  He  had  larj^ely  shared  in  the  stripes 
and  iniprisonmenis  which  it  was  possible  some 
of  his  followers  might  be  speedily  called  to  en- 
dure. 

At  the  same  time,  be  furnishes  them  with  cau- 
tions drawn  from  his  own  invariable  prudence, 
when  he  exhorted  them  to  give  no  offtnct. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  personal  dis- 
credit,  though  that  fthould  be  carefully  guarded 
■gainst,  so  much  as  to  preserve  the  character  of 
religion  itself  from  the  obloquy  she  would  sus- 
tain from  the  faults  of  her  disciples.  His  great 
object  why  iht  ministry  should  not  he  hlamed^ 
was  because  lie  knew  how  incfiectual  all  teach- 
ing would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  committed 
the  faults  he  reprehended,  or  even  exercised  a 
religious  vocation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

In  another  place,  aAer  recapitulating  some  of 
the  hardships  which  himself  snd  his  companions 
were  suffering,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  describing  them, — their  hunger  and  thirst, 
their  nakedness  and  bufTetin^,  deprived  of  do- 
mestic comforts,  dcs-titute  of  a  settled  home ; 
having  shown  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  was  their  temper  under  it : 
—'Being  reviled,  ue  bless  ;  being  persecuted ,  we 
Buffer  it ;  being  defamed,  lee  entreat.  This  is  in- 
deed practical  Chritttianity  ! 

Af\er  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  ho  sets  over  against  them  a  ca- 
talogue  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  should  be 
distinguished, — pureness,  knovhdge,  kindness  ; 
thus  encouraging  them  to  patience  by  the  inte- 
grity of  their  motives ;  and  to  the  adornment  of 
Uieir  calling,  by  the  skilfulness  and  slfcction 
with  which  they  exercised  it  He  tempers  their 
■orrows  and  difficulties,  by  interspersing  with 
the  recital  those  Divine  consolations,  from  which 
alone  genuine  cheerfulness  can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents  ;  he  had  only  to  make  a 
transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete delineation  of  the  ministerial  character. 
While  he  encourages  them  to  perseverance  by 
the  success  which  might  attend  their  labours,  he 
prepares  them  also  to  expect  reproach ;  mingling 
good  and  evil  report  as  the  probable  lot  of  every 
devoted  servant  of  Christ 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus  for 
Jerusalem,  *  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  bofal  him/  the  indcfiniUB 
yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity  which  he 
expressed,  might  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
pusillanimous  forebodings  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sive mind  :  he  guards  against  this  suspicion  by 
inf3rming  us,  it  was  by  the  unerring  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  assured,  *  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  every  city  ;*  so 
that  he  knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it 
was  only  a  change  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Yet 
was  this  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  his 
purpose,  so  far  from  inclining  him  to  hesitate, 
or  not  to  persist  in  the  path  of  duty  because  it 
tTMs  Ae  path  of  danger,  that  his  mighty  faith 


converted  duty  into  choioe,  elenled  doty  did 
joy.  Hear  his  triuniphuit  proelanMtioo :  *Bat 
none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  oonnt  I 
my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  eoorR 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  havereoein^ 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  iif  the 
grace  of  God.' 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  ooovnt 
a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller ;  if  it  make  htm 
self^based  in  the  si^ht  of  God,  and  in  his  ovb 
eyes,  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  a  renonciation  ot 
his  iust  claims  in  civil  society,  nor  to  a  btseob. 
jection  in  the  sight  of  men.  He  is  not  desirooi 
of  honours  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he 
does  not  despise  those  to  which  be  has  a  lavfol 
claim.  The  character  of  Paul,  like  the  relifUB 
he  taught,  is  manly,  rational,  ingenoous. 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  homilitj, 
he  uniformly  presents  to  us.  He  always  horn- 
hies,  out  never  disparages  himself.  He,  mbo 
on  one  occasion  was  *  tlie  least  of  all  saints,'  mi. 
on  another,  *  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of 
them.*  He  that  was  *  not  worthy  to  be  calM 
an  apostle,'  would  yet  magnify  his  apostleshia 
He  who  would  patiently  endure  injury  and  re- 
proach, yet  refused  to  be  scourged  oontrsrv  lo 
law.  He,  who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  thi 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  the  mtps- 
trates  themselves  came  in  person  to  release  him, 
— a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own  ioDO* 
cencp,  but  probably  intended  also  to  render  the 
magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding  unjustly  agaimt 
other  Christians.  He,  who  could  submit  to  lin 
bv  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  receive 
charity  in  his  sickness,  would  vindicate  hiseini 
title  to  respect,  and  not  only  urge  his  right  of 
Roman  citizenship,  but  press  his  peculiar  grooid 
of  superiority  over  the  officer  who  would  hive 
contended  with  him,  by  declaring  that  his  on 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  ioberitaiiee. 
He  who  determined  to  know  nothing  bat  'Jetu 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  could  assert,  when  it 
became  proper,  his  libera]  education  under  • 
master  in  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  lying  it 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  avowed  that  he  bad  becD 
bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  who  was  best- 
ing down  the  pride  of  *  gifU'  in  the  assumuf 
Corinthians,  scrupled  not  to  declare  his  own  su- 
periority in  this  very  article,  yet  with  an  exdo- 
sive  ascription  of  the  giitio  the  Giver.  *  I  thank 
my  God,  that  I  speak  with  more  Umgnes  tbaa 
you  all.'» 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop  Horn- 
ley  calls  *  the  paradoxes  of  Christianity,'  it  wiD 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one,  who  was  n 
feelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin,  as  to  de- 
plore that  *when  he  would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  him,'  could  also,  in  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to  the  Thessaloniani 
for  the  purity  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  companions — *you  know  how  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unblameably  wc  have  lived  ariM^f 
you.' 

Ho  was  aware  that  contentions  about  practices 
and  opinions  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
generally  the  most  vehemently  and  uncharitably 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  the  most  cold  and 
indifferent  in  the  defence  of  truths  of  the 

•  Acts,  ch.  lb. 
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rfbl  moment  Inflexible  himself  in  every  thing 
hich  was  of  vital  importance,  yet  accommo- 
itingf  in  trivial  matters,  aboat  which  men  of 
urrow  views  pertinaciously  contend,  he  shaped 
le  course  of  his  usefalness  to  the  winding  cur- 
mi  of  life,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances ; 
id  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  how,  by  giving 
ay  in  things  indiflerent,  he  might  gain  men 

>  the  great  cause  which  he  lived  only  to  pro* 
ote. 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  completely 
srrerted,  than  that  which  is  so  expressive  of 
10  condescension  that  distinguishes  his  oharac 
ir, — /  am  all  thingn  to  all  men.  The  Latilu. 
inarian  in  principle  or  in  morals,  who  would 
DC  consider  Paul's  authority  as  paramount  on 
nj  other  occasion,  eagerly  pleads  this  text  to 
latify  his  own  accommodation  to  every  thing 
lat  is  tempting  in  interest,  or  seductive  in  ap. 
Btite.  This  sentiment,  which  proceeded  from  a 
indour  the  most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle, 
[ways  governed  by  an  integrity  the  moat  un* 
Boding. 

To  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
laxim?  *That  he  might  by  all  means  save 
rnie.*  Let  those  who  justify  its  adoption  by 
M  sanction  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the  same  end 

>  which  he  employed  it.  But  is  it  not  frequent. 
T  carried  to  a  conceding  length,  to  which  he 
'ould  never  have  carried  it,  to  answer  any  pur- 
oae  ;  and  is  not  the  end  itself  ofVen  such  as  he 
'ould  not  have  sought,  even  by  the  best  means  7 
*o  the  perversion  of  this  sentiment  the  fashion- 
Ue  doctrine  of  expediency  may  be  imputed, — 

doctrine  not  more  corrupt  in  its  principle,  and 
angerous  in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the 
'hde  bent  and  current  of  the  apostles*  views, 
e  developed  in  his  writings  and  in  his  practice. 

That  hollow  maxim,  oi  doing  evil  that  good 
lay  come,  had  indeed  been  adopted  by  some  of 
le  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  Not  only  the  pru- 
ent  Numa  pretended  to  Divine  eommunications 
ith  his  inspiring  goddess,  in  order  that  his 
iws  might  be  received  with  more  reverence ; 
ven  the  open  hearted  conqueror  of  Carthage 
Md  to  enter  the  Capitol  alone,  under  pretence 
f  consulting  the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises 
e  wished  to  recommend  to  the  people,  they 
light  believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approved 
y  their  deities. — But  nothing  impedes  the 
wrch  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assistance 
f  fiilseheod.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
ood  cause  than  the  attempt  to  help  it  forward 
rith  fictitious  or  even  doubtful  additions.  Some 
f  the  best  cases, — cases  corroborated  by  a  thou- 
ind  indubitable  facts,~>have  been  injured  for 

time,  by  the  detection  of  petty  instances  of 
usrepresentation,  or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in 
Ijadging  ad'^^cates. 

After  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Romans 
bove  recited,  but  with  far  less  excuse,  even 
MM  weak  Christians,  in  the  second  century, 
incying  that  deceit  might  succeed  where  truth 
ad  failed,  attempted  by  forgery  to  supply  the 
sficieiicies  of  Scripture.  Spurious  Sybllline 
enes,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antonines, 
«ere  imposed  by  fraud  upon  folly,  as  prophecies 
f  Christ,  pretending  to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge. 
*he  attempt  to  mend  perfbction  never  answers. 

To  these  politictl  impostures  whet  a  contrast 


Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his  writings 
his  life ! — In  his  writings  he  declares,  m 


does 

and  his  life  ! — In  his  writings 
one  short  sentence,  of  all  such  principles,  *  their 
condemnation  is  just*  In  his  life  he  suffered 
evil  to  extremity,  that  good  might  be  produced ; 
but  never,  under  the  most  alluring  pretence,  did 
evil,  or  connived  at  it  He  drew  in  no  convert, 
by  displaying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  first  object;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  sometimes 
been  thought  a  more  prudent  measure.  But  the 
political  wisdom  of  tne  Jesuitical  missionaries 
failed  as  completely  as  the  simple  integrity  of 
the  apostle  succeeded. 

His  arguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful,  his 
motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrunk  fVom 
the  avowal,  that  tliey  were  drawn  wholly  from 
things  unseen,  future,  eternal.  *To  you  who 
are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  holy  an- 
gels.* *  If  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  be 
also  glorified  together.* — The  sufferings  of  the 
present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glor^  that  shall  be  revealed.*  And  in 
this  view  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  suffering 
as  a  favour  connected  with  faith.  It  is  given 
unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake. 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convictions 
of  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which 
could  not  only  conquer  prejudice  the  most  in- 
veterate, but  could  lead  him  to  renounce  every 
prospect  of  riches  and  power,  fame  and  distinc- 
tion,-—objects  which  were  likely  to  have  taken 
deep  hold  on  a  temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  so 
active !  He  knew  that  the  cause  he  was  em 
bracing  would  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He 
possibly  might  have  advanced  his  fortune,  cer 
tainly  his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  masters, 
had  he  pursued  those  practices  in  which  he  was 
so  hotly  engaged,  when  he  was  so  exeeedinglp 
mad  against  the  Church  of  Ood. 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  charac- 
ter, he  made  of  his  natural  advantages  7  It  was 
the  same  which  he  made  of  his  supernatural 
graces.  Did  the  one  induce  intellectual  pride  'i 
Did  the  other  inspire  spiritual  self-sufficiency  ** 
Was  it  his  aim  to  exalt  the  accomplished  preach- 
er ?  Was  itnot  his  only  endeavour  to  magnifV 
the  crucified  Saviour?  He  sought  no  civi^ 
power,  courted  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
conferred  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordaining 
bishops,  but  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled with  no  party.  All  his  interfbrence 
with  governments  was  to  teach  the  people  tr 
obey  them. 

He  had  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of  hit 
conversion,  any  more  than  afterwards. — He  em- 
braced Christianity  when  at  the  height  of  its 
discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  was  neither  influ- 
enced by  the  obstinacy  of  supporting  a  precon* 
ceived  opinion,  nor  the  private  motive  of  per- 
sonal attachment  As  he  had  not  been  a  fol 
lower  nor  an  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  he  had 
never  bc(.>n  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  his  expected  temporal  kingdom.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so 
strong  a  character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  falUng  cause,  leal  b^  d«iR.T>kk^\\.\tft*tiV^ 
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be  accused  of  disappointment  in  his  hopes,  or 
pusillanimity  in  his  temper.  Was  it  probable 
then,  that  on  anj  lower  principle  he  would  en. 
counter  every  hazsrd,  sacrifice  every  hope,  an- 
nihilate every  possibility  of  preferment,  for  ihe 
cause  of  a  man,  afler  his  ignominious  death, 
whom  he  had  so  fiercely  opposed,  when  the  dan- 
^er  was  less  alarming,  and  the  hope  less  uncer- 
tain. 

His  strong  faith  was  fortified  by  those  trials 
which  would  have  subdued  a  weak  one.  His 
leal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his  earthly 
prospects.  What  were  his  inducements  7  The 
glory  of  God.  What  was  his  reward  ?  Bonds 
and  imprisonment  When  arrived  at  any  fresh 
scene  of  peril,  did  he  smooth  his  language  to  se. 
cure  his  safety  ? — Did  he  soften  an  unpalatable 
truth  to  attract  upon  false  grounds?  Did  he 
practise  any  artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
his  proselytes  7  Did  he  take  advantage  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him  7 
Did  ho  court  popularity  when  he  refused  divine 
honours  7  Did  he  not  prefer  his  Master's  crown 
of  thorns  to  the  garlands  with  which  tlie  priests 
of  Jupiter  would  have  crowned  him  7  Is  it  not 
observable,  that  this  offer  of  deification  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  inju- 
ries had  done  7 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  tliis  circumstance. 
How  little  is  popular  acclamation  any  proof  of 
the  comparatii'o  excellence  of  the  objects  of  ac 
claim ;  and  how  little  is  genuine  grandeur  of 
soul  elated  by  it !  Jesus,  after  all  his  miraculous 
deeds,  as  full  of  mercy  as  of  powcr,^-deed8  re. 
peatedly  performed  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
fore the  same  spectators — never  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  instantly  deified,, 
though  they  reiected  the  homage  with  a  holy 
indignation.  Nothing  ooM  more  fully  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  bore  the 
abuse  and  ill-treatment  of  the  people  with  meek- 
ness ;  but  when  they  would  have  worshipped 
them,  *  they  rent  their  clothes.* 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  faith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  sufferings 
alluded  to  in  the  twelflh  of  the  sea>nd  of  Co- 
rinthians. Nothing  short  of  that  Divine  sup- 
port could  have  prcMduced  a  disinterestedness  so 
pure,  a  devotedness  so  sublime. 

The  afflictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove  the 
distinguished  character  of  God*s  favour.  The 
grace  so  eminently  afibrdecl  to  tliis  apostle  nei- 
ther exempted  him  fruiii  sorrow,  nor  suffering, 
nor  dangers,  nor  calumny,  nor  poverty,  nor  a 
violent  death.  That  its  results  were  in  the  op- 
posite direction  shows  at  once  the  intrinsic  na- 
tare  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
It  is  received  and  acted  upon  by  smcere  Chris- 
tians. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ihint  Paup9  prudence  in  his  conduct  toioardB 

the  Je»». 

The  Jadgment  of  .Saint   P-iil  m  n  inarkab\y 


n:aniff*st  in  the  juxta-pontioo  of  things.  In 
opening  his  Epistle  to  his  ooofcrts  at  Rone, 
among  whom  were  many  Jews  for  whose  bene, 
fit  he  wrote,  he  paints  file  moral  character  of 
the  Pagan  capital  in  the  darkest  ooloors.  The 
fidelity  of  his  gloomy  pietore  is  eorroborstHi 
by  an  almost  contemporary  historian,*  vho, 
though  a  Pagan  and  a  countryman,  paints  it  is 
still  blacker  shades,  and  witbont  the  deoonoi 
observed  by  Saint  Paul. 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roona 
vice,  would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  plcastng  ts 
the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when  ve 
observe,  what  is  most  worthy'of  observation,  the 
nature  of  the  charges  broug-ht  agfainst  the  Ro> 
mans.  As  if  the  wisdom  of  God  had  been  de- 
sirous of  vindicating  itself  by  the  lips  of  Pid 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  ooantrymen  the  Jewi, 
tlie  vices  charged  upon  the  Romans  are  exaellf 
those  which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
some  one  injunction  of  the  Decalogue.  Nov, 
though  the  heathen  writers  were  unaoquaioted 
with  this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of 
its  statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  ststateslo 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct  file- 
knowledge  of  the  evil  propensities  of  our  eom- 
mon  nature.  The  universal  violation  of  thi 
law,  even  by  those  who  knew  it  noC,  maniftsCei 
the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  eon* 
nection,  that  no  exceptions  could  be  takes 
against  the  justice  of  Gk>d,  for  animadvertmgoB 
the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was  not  known :  in. 
asmuch  as,  so  faithful  was  the  law  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience,  the  revealed  to 
the  natural  code  of  morals,  that  the  Romans  m 
ofiTending  one  had  offended  both ;  in  brealmg 
unwittingly  the  Decalogue,  they  had  knowings 
rebelled  against  the  law  of  conscience ;  they  htd 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had 
stifled  the  suggestions  of  their  better  iadgmeot; 
they  had  consciouily  abused  natural  roerdei; 
they  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  of  which  they  were  not  insensibki 
*  Their  conscience  bore  them  witness*  that  thej 
violated  many  obvious  duties,  so  that  even  these 
were  without  excuse.* 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless,  tbei 
feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  hi- 
deous portrait  of  human  crimes  as  without  ex- 
cuse, and  would  naturally  be  tempted,  with 
their  usual  self-complacency,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  boastfully  to  thank  God 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  or  even  like 
these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exaltation,  tbi 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  verr 
next  chapter  t  begins  to  pull  down  their  bin 
conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a  frigfatnl 
picture  of  themselves,  drawn  from  the  lif^  asd 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior  light 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  their  immorali- 
ties far  more  inexcusable.  To  the  catalogue  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  reprehended  lo  tbi 
others,  he  adds  that  of  self-sufficiency,  ino- 
ganc«»,  and  harsh  judgment,  which  formed  lo 
dintinffuinhed  n  feature  in  the  Pharisaic  charu* 
ter.     Paul  in  this  point  shows  the  equity  of 
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distiibativo  juitioe.  The  JeiTt  bad  sinned,  not 
only  a^intt  the  laws  they  knew,  bat  the  law 
they  yenerated.-^-They  rented  in  the  law,  not 
with  gratitude  for  the  distinotion,  hot  writh  le- 
cority  in  the  privilege ;  and  they  were  rained, 
he  suggestf,  by  a  vainr  confidence  in  those  ex- 
ternal adTantagea  which  would  bare  been  their 
glory,  had  not  privilege  been  converted  into  a 
■abstitute  for  piety.  What  apology  shoold  he 
now  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  ohoeen  nation,  the 
peculiar  people,  the  poaseesors  and  the  boasters 
cf  the  law,  distingaished,  not  only  by  having 
received,  but  by  being  the  hereditary,  ezclasive 
proprietors  of  the  Divine  Oracles  7  Thus,  while 
he  convicts  his  own  nation,  he  gives  an  awful 
leaaon  to  posterity  of  the  vanity  of  forms  and 
pnrfesaion,  that  it  is  not  possessing  nor  dispers- 
ing the  Bible  that  will  carry  men  to  heaven,  but 
ooTy  as  they  individually  believe  its  doctrines, 
rabmit  to  its  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre. 
oepts.  The  apostle  reminds  them,  that  it  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  God*s  will,  which  they  poe. 
sealed  ;  nor  the  approbation  of  *  things  that  are 
excellent,*  which  they  manifested;  nor  their 
confident  ambition  of  teaching  others ;  nor  their 
■kill  to  guide  the  blind ;  nor  the  form  of  know- 
ledge ;  nor  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  could 
ami  without  personal  holiness. 

Afler  this  severe  reproof,  for  doing  themselves 
the  wrong  things  they  censured,  and  for  not 
doing  the  right  Uiings  they  taught,  he  suddenly 
torna  upon  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  in- 
terrogatories respecting  their  own  practice ;  per- 
■onaily  applying  each  distinct  subject  of  their 
instroction  of  others  to  each  distinct  failure  of 
their  own  in  those  very  points  of  conduct  which 
they  insisted  on;  proving  upon  them,  that 
through  this  glaring  inconsistency,  *  the  name 
of  God  was  blasphemed  among  unbelievers.* 

Thus  he  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  level  with  regard  to 
their  definitive  sentence,  each  being  to  be  judged 
■eeording  to  their  respective  law.  Nay,  the 
conscientious  Pagan  will  find  more  favour  than 
the  immoral  Jew.  Profession  will  not  justify, 
hat  aggravate  offence.  Men,  indeed,  may  see 
oar  exactness  in  forms  and  observances,  and 
will  justly  commend  what  is  in  itself  commend- 
able ;  but  as  they  cannot  discern  the  thoughte 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  they  may  admire  as 
piety  what  is  at  worst  hypocrisy,  and  at  best 
bat  form.  Whilst  of  the  sincere  Jew  he  de- 
Glares,  as  we  may  also  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
be  is  a  Jew  who  U  one  inwardly^  not  in  the  let- 
ter^  but  in  the  heart  and  the  tpritt  whoee  praiee 
it  not  of  men^  hut  of  Ood, 

By  the  august  simplicity  and  inoontroverti. 
ble  reasoning  of  this  Epistle  to  Rome,  and  by 
that  supernatural  power  which  accompanied  it, 
he  brought  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
from  its  loAiest  heights,  subdued  the  pride  of 
philosophy  in  its  strong  holds,  and  superseded 
the  theology,  without  aiming  at  the  splendour, 
of  the  most  amiable  and  eloquent  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans  in  his  admired  workcm  the  *  Nature  of  this 
grocis.'  By  one  short  address  to  that  city,  written 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power, 
\o  *  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  brought 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent 

Knowing  that  pride  was  the  dominant  dis- 


position of  his  own  countrymen,  he  loses  no  oc- 
casion of  attacking  this  master  sin,  and  fre- 
quently  intimates  how  ill  it  became  such  an  in- 
significant  and  perverse  people  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  superiority,  for  which  though 
their  advantages  furnish  tiiem  with  means, 
their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no  shadow 
of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject.  Saint  Paul  used 
none  of  the  cant,  but  dispUyed  all  the  kindness 
of  liberality.  Speaking  of  the  Jews,  *  he  heart 
them  record  that  they  had  a  zeal  for  God,*  but 
instantly  his  veracity  obliged  him  to  qualify  his 
candour,  by  lamenting  that  their  zeal  was  not 
regulated  by  knowledge.  Their  pcrverseness 
rather  increased  his  desire  of  serving  them, 
than  drove  him  into  a  hopeless  indifference ; 
their  provocations  grieved,  but  neither  silenced 
nor  exasperated  him. 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguished 
apostle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instro^ 
ment  of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Christianity.  The 
law  of  Moses  had  been  committed  to  one  single 
people,  and  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
law,  that  they  to  whom  it  was  given  were  in- 
terdicted from  any  fVee  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind 
than  those  of  Paul  could  not  have  been  found 
for  the  new  and  expanded  service.  Christianity, 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
broke  through  the  narrow  barrier,  and  carried 
her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless  emancipa- 
tion to  everv  captive  of  sin  and  ignorance 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But  though  Paul*s  original  destination  was, 
that  he  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ; 
though  his  labours  were  to  be  more  especially 
consecrated  to  that  innumerable  mass  to  whom 
the  narrow  minded  Jews  grudged  the  very 
chance  of  access  to  heaven;  yet  where  ever  he 
came  he  showed  this  mark  of  regasd,  that  he 
opened  his  first  public  instructions  m  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  referring  the  hearers  in  his  dis. 
courses  to  their  own  prophets,  as  he  did  his 
Pagan  auditors  to  their  own  authors. 

ft  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  Grod  should 
be  first  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  being  the  de- 
positaries of  the  antecedent  revelations  made 
by  the  Almighty  ;  which  revelations  being  pre- 
paratory lo  the  introduction  of  the  GSospel,  and 
abounding  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Messiah,  if  the  Jews  should  accept  the  new 
revelation  as  the  completion  of  the  old,  it  would 
largely  contribute  to  convince  the  heathen  that 
Christianity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  history  of 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  people, 
they  had,  aAer  their  dispersion,  by  their  exten- 
sive traffic,  carried  their  religion  with  their 
commerce  into  various  countries.  Thus  their 
proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over-ruled  to  a 

{providential  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  know 
ed^e  of  the  one  true  God  amon^  the  Grentiles. 
This  again,  by  that  secret  working  t^C  \Tw^xs^^lt 
Wiadom,  served  aa  a  ipitt\^«  \a  ^m^  v^j^MaxvoMk 
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of  Christianity  in  these  countries,  and  would 
probably  lessien  their  indisposition  to  receive  ic 
By  the  same  providential  ordination  of  that 
Power  who  educes  good  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
Rome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensively 
spread  by  these  ejulcit,  who  were  dispersed 
through  different  countries : — and,  to  mention 
another  instance,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  the  comfort  of 
Christian  society  was  mutually  lost,  yet  their 
separation  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
at  the  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of  one. 
But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  best,  are  made  subservient  to 
God's  gracious  purposes,  they  justify  neither  the 
resentment  of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the 
Emperor. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions,  first 
to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen  cities, 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all  reformers, 
— that  the  mo9t  extensive  plans  of  doin^  good 
\o  strangers  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  unabated  zeal  at  home;  and  that  natural 
connexions  have  the  prior,  though  not  the  ex- 
clusive claim  to  their  services. 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel-mes- 
sage, the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  subsequent  conduct  on 
every  possible  occasion,  he  consults  even  their 
prejudices.  At  all  times  he  showed  as  much 
respect  for  their  religion  as  was  consistent  with 
that  which  ho  now  professed;  always  studiously 
endeavouring  to  obviate  objection,  and  to  cut 
ofT  every  plausible  ground  of  complaint  Thus, 
in  treating  with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and 
usages,  thouijh  virtually  abrogated,  be  loudly 
instructs  us  that  temperance  is  not  to  bo  swal- 
lowed up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  bo  prudent  for  a 
time,  to  let  some  inferior  errors  alone,  yet  not 
without  intimation  or  implication  that  they  are 
errors ;  that  premature  attacks  upon  the  lesser 
may  obstruct  the  removal  of  the  greater.  And 
in  other  cases  we  may  learn,  that  though  extir- 
pation may  be  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  better 
effected  by  the  gradual  process  of  successive 
•trokes,  than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe 
to  the  root. 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 
learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domestic 
walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  not 
patiently  bear  with  any  averseness  in  a  parent 
or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit  which  they 
themselves  have  been  happily  brought  to  enter- 
tain ;  morosencss  and  ill-humoured  opposition 
will  not  only  increase  the  distaste,  instead  of 
recommending  a  religion,  of  which  their  own 
temper  affords  so  unamiable  and  so  unfair  a  spe- 
cimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul  at 
one  time  to  confer  on  Timothy*  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Jewish  extraction ;  and  at  another,  in- 
duced him  to  forbid  Titus  undergoing  the  same 
ceremony,  because  his  origin  was  Pagan.f  The 
one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  doing  violence  to 
Jewish  prejudif^os  ;  the  other  prohibited,  lest  the 
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Gentile  convert  shonid  be  tanf  bt  lo  plaoe  hit  ds 
pendance  on  any  thin^  but  the  Savioar.  He 
inflexibly  resisted  grantinr  this  iDtrododorT 
rite  to  Pagan  converts.  Tooufh  this  unioo  id 
candour  with  firmoeta  is  a  very  exemplary  put 
of  his  character,  it  baa  not  escaped  tbe  chargt 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thoaght  it  was  aetiof 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  oontinoe,  in  diiEn- 
ent  instances,  his  conformity  to  ancient  osagei 
than  by  a  violent  oppoaitioa  to  mere  ibrma  k 
irritate  persons,  some  of  whom  oooicientiouslj 
persevered  in  them. 

Porhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice.  It  b 
the  moral  cataract  of  the  human  mind.  la  vtiD 
the  meridian  sue  of  Truth  darts  his  fall  beasM 
The  mental  eye  is  impervious  to  the  stroogcsi 
ray.  When  religion  is  to  be  assailed,  prejodiee 
knows  how  to  blend  antipathies.  It  leaped 
those  mutual  enemies  Herod  and  Pontius  Piltte 
in  one  common  cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  pr^ 
fer  the  robber  to  the  Saviour.  Tboogh  tbev  ab- 
horred the  Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  than  Jess 
shall  escape,  *  they  will  have  no  king  bot  CMar.' 
At  Jerusalem  it  had  united  the  biirot  Pharisie 
and  the  infidel  Sadducee  against  Paul,  till  ha 
declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  class,  by 
exciting  a  party -spirit,  suspended,  but  did  not  ex- 
tinguish their  fury.  At  Athens  it  combined,  ii 
one  joint  opposition,  two  sects,  the  most  disooc- 
dant  in  sentiment  and  practice.  When  tmtb 
was  to  be  attacked,  the  rigid  Stoic  could  uite 
with  the  voluptuous  Epicurean. 

Prpjudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  oadfr- 
standing  of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their  n- 
ceiving  the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate  it,  bj 
asserting  a  glaring  falsehood.  When  our  Lord 
told  them  that '  if  they  would  knuw  the  tmth,  the 
truth  would  make  them  free* — as  they  bad  no 
idea  of  spiritual  freedom,  so  of  civil  liberty  they 
had  nothing  to  boaat  But,  exasperated  at  an; 
offer  of  deliverance,  because  it  implied  sub- 
jugation, they  indignantly  replied,  '  we  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man,*  though  it  was  so- 
torious  that  they  had  been  bond-slavcs  in  Ef^pl, 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very  aM>> 
ment  of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the  Ro 
mans. 

Ignorance  and  preiudice  respecting  religioo 
can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  by  miodi 
cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on  other  subjects. 
Paul,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  a  persecutor,  bi 
obtained  mercy,  becausie  he  did  it  ignorantlj. 
The  apology  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  not 
offer  the  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  be 
was  cured  of  both.  His  sincerity  appears  in  hb 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  confessing 
it  Our  spiritual  strength  is  increased  bj  thr 
retrospection  of  our  former  faults.  This  re- 
membrance lefl  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
errors  of  others  on  the  impressible  heart  of  Saint 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  early  mad  career  agaiwt 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  to  such  lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  that 
Omnipotence  can  subdue  even  prejudice  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  met  with 
less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  amoi^r  whom  he 
had  been  bred,  and  whose  religion  approached  so 
•'inch  nfarpr  to  fhat  which  he  had  adopted,  tha* 
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firom  the  higfher  clam  of  the  Pafant,  who  stood 
It  the  fkrtheit  possible  distance  from  it-  Caia* 
phae,  Ananias,  TertuUus,  and  the  whole  j^Janhe. 
drim,  were  far  more  violent  than  Lysias,  Felix, 
Festus,  Gallic,  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus,  or 
the  rulers  of  Thessalonica. 

Even  on  that  awful  occasion,  when  prejudice 
did  its  worst,  the  Roman  judge  who  condemned 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  more  candid  than 
the  High  Priest,  who  delivered  him  up.  While 
the  Jews  cried.  Crucify  !  the  Governor  declared 
^  he  found  no  fault  in  him  :*  and,  but  for  the 
rappleness  and  venality  of  his  character,  would 
aave  protected  the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to 
Jewish  bigotry.  While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caia. 
phas  cut  the  matter  short  on  the  plea  of  expedi- 
eRcy* — *  it  is  eipedient  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people.*  In  this  High  Priest  the  doctrine 
tbnnd  a  patron  worthy  of  itself. 

There  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
majesty;  there  was  a  mysterious  grandeur 
thrown  round  his  character;  there  were  glimpses 
of  ^lory  breaking  through  the  obscurity  in  which 
hm  was  shrouded,  which  excited  a  curiosity  not 
onmingled  with  fear  in  the  ^reat  ones  of  the 
emrth.  It  was  a  grand  illustration  of  that  solemn 
indistinctness  which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of 
the  sublime.  Both  Herod  and  Pilate  were  sur- 
prised into  something  like  an  involuntary  re- 
spect, mixed  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they 
knew  not  what. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
for  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered, 
is,  that  the  uniform  temper  and  conduct  of  Saint 
P^ul  with  the  Jews  was  eminently  calculated 
to  parry  every  objection  that  had  any  show  of 
reason,  and  to  remove  every  prejudice  which 
was  not  invincible. 

In  the  case  of  Paul,  Agrippa  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  Jew  in  authority  who  ever  mani- 
fested any  show  of  candour  towards  him.  Even 
the  offended  Athenians  were  so  far  affected  with 
his  discourse,  as  to  betray  their  emotion  by  say- 
ing, *  We  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter ;' 
thos  civilly  softening  rejection  into  procrastina- 
tion ; — while  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
Jewish  people,  as  a  body,  fairly  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  a  real 
desire  of  infermation. 

The  Bereans,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable  ex- 
(wption,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by 
one,  who  rarely  employs  epithets,  Uie  biogra- 
pher of  Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation  of  *  no- 
ble.' This  thinking  people  did  not  lightly  em- 
brace the  new  religion  without  inquiry,  but  re- 
oeiyed  it  upon  rational  examination,  daily 
searching  the  Scriptures;  thus  presenting  us 
with  an  example  of  that  union  of  faith  and  rea- 
son which  constitutes  the  character  of  a  sound 
Christian. 

Though  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
9aint  Paul  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  fVoro  one 
ci^  to  another,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
did,  in  following  him  to  Berea,  to  excite  a  per- 
secution against  hini. 

The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
m  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  qoite  extinct  Are  there 
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not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  hght  and  know 
ledge,  some  Christians  by  profession,  who  mani. 
fast  more  liostility  towards  those  who  are  la- 
bouring to  procure  instruction  fer  the  Hindoos, 
than  towards  Hindooism  itself  7  Are  not  shades 
of  our  own  colour  looked  at  with  a  more  jealous 
eye,  than  a  colour  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter ?  and  is  not  the  remsrk  too  nearly  founded 
in  experience;  that  approximation  rather  in- 
flames  than  cools ;  that  nearness  aggravates  be- 
cause it  is  not  identity  7  If^  like  the  apostle,  a 
man  is  impelled  by  his  (M)nscience  to  act  against 
the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  desires  to 
live  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  as  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  his  feelings,  so  it  is  a  surer  test  of  his 
integrity,  than  to  expose  himself  to  the  censure 
oT  his  enemies ;  of  their  hostility  he  was  assured 
before ;  he  is,  in  the  other  case,  risking  the  loss 
of  his  friends. 

Saint  Paul*s  prudence,  under  the  Divine  di- 
rection, led  him  to  adopt  very  different  mea. 
sures  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  with 
the  Gentiles ;  measures  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent condition  of  the  two  classes,  both  in  their 
civil  and  religions  circumstances.  To  the  one, 
the  very  name  of  Messiah  was  unknown ;  of 
the  other,  he  was  both  the  glory  and  the  shamsw 
To  the  one  true  God  in  whom  they  fully  W> 
lieved,  they  were  to  add  the  reception  of  Jssw 
Christ  *  He  came  to  his  own,'  but  his  owb»  so 
far  from  receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently 
to  this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by  God 
himself,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  the  very  prophets  whom  they  professed 
to  venerate.  With  these  adversaries^  therefore^ 
he  had  substantial  grounds  on  whiok  to  expos- 
tulate ;  analogies,  from  which  to  argue ;  pro- 
mises, which  they  believed;  predictions,  of 
which  they  had  expected  the  accomplishment; 
and,  to  leave  them  without  the  ahadow  of  es- 
cuse,  he  had  to  plead  the  actnnl  recent  fnlil. 
ment  of  these  predictions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  h»  had  no  eoranMO 
ground  on  which  to  stand,,  no  references  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
tq  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  work»  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a  pro- 
feund  thinker  of  our  ewn  eountry  has  sinee 
done  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  them  tht  analag^ 
of  revealed  religion  wiih  the  eontHhUum  mmd 
eour$e  of  nature,*  In  this  he  had,  as  it  were, 
to  address  their  senses  rather  than  their  intel. 
lect  or  their  knowledge,  great  as  were  both, — 
for  their  wisdom  hsd  served  only  to  leaA  them 
wider  from  the  mark. 

As  they  were  Kule  acquainted  with  first  prin- 
ciples, he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to  take. 
Ho  could  not  improve  upon  polytheismi  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  mending  idolatry ;:  it  was 
not  a  building  to  oe  repaired ;  it  must  be  demo- 
lished ;  no  materials  were  to  be  picked  opt  from 
its  ruins  towards  the  construction  of  the  ever- 
lasting edifice ;  the  rubbish  must  be  rolled  away. 
A  clear  stage  must  be  lefl  for  the  new  order  of 
things  i  with  this  order  it  had  no  compatabilitiee 
M  Uiings  were  past  away,  all  things,  must  b* 
come  new. 

•«ite!»ttaUM. 
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The  Sun  of  Ri^hteousnestf  wiiicfi  wan  to  ab- 
■orb  the  faint,  but  not  faise,  lij^hts  of  Judaifiiii, 
was  utterly  to  dispel  Iho  darktif.'<«a  of  Paganism. 
Otii»  of  tiio  Romin  einpcn>rB  (ino«t  of  wh3n] 
ihouL'iil  thnt  thf-y  could  not  have  I'/o  many  gods, 
nor  Uf}  litlln  rcli^ifion'i  would  have  added  Jesus 
to  liio  iMiiiiScT  ot'  ihcir  dcilic^^.  Paul  abhorred 
any  such  coinpninis-c.  '  We  know/  sayv  he, 
*an  idol  i.s  nolliiti^  in  Iho  world.'  Such  an  as. 
Sficiation,  tii*  refirc,  wriiild  nol  bo  of  ^ood  and 
had,  hut  of  every  liiin;^  with  nothiuj^.  Chris- 
tianity would  n')t  )iL'C0]>t  of  uny  thin^  Hhort  of 
the  annihilutioii  of  the  whole  invth'»loiric  rahblc. 

The  new  r.cty.io-.nY  was  now  to  lake  place. 
The  fundarneitt.il  doclriric  of  One  God  oi'er  all 
bleHrted  for  ever,  wiiich  had  been  lonur  familiar 
to  the  Jew,  was  at  len:rth  to  bo  made  known  to 
tlie  heathen,  witli  the  participatiDn  in  roninion 
with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his  Son.  The  par- 
tition wall  was  taken  down  fur  ever. 

Paul  howeviir  retained,  to  the  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry, a  cordial  kindness  for  *  his  brethren 
after  ihe  flesh.'  His  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
for  Israel  was,  that  they  init^ht  be  staved, — for 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  was  {rrafied  on  the  Stem  of 
David.  Not  only  the  same  <Tod  was  to  he  wor- 
shipped by  l>^)th,  but  *  Jesus  whom  he  had  sent;* 
while  Paf;anisin  lay  prostrate,  never  more  to 
rise  from  its  ruins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  while  to  this  day  survivinir  Israel 
remains  without  a  teni|>le,  the  surviving  Pan- 
theon remains  without  a  worshipper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Saint  PauVa  Judstntnt  in  hia  intercourse  with 

the  Pagans, 

It  is  amoner  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
that  the  preach int;  of  Jesus  made  so  few  con- 
verts. Hill  111!'  diMti  so  many.  The  more  atfecl- 
mi;  \M>rf'  his  liiscourscs,  the  stronger  was  the 
indifii.iM  n  they  excited;  the  deeper  was  the 
an\i"t\'  w'lirh  he  expressed  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  ^•l  much  the  more  vehemently  were  they 
ex.ir<;>fr.it(.-d  a;>-ai.-.st  him;  the  more  merciful 
were  his  miraelcs,  si)  much  the  faster  did  thry 
accelrraU*  his  iirnominious  catastrophe.  *  Did 
not  this  prtne,'  s.iys  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  *  that 
not  his  words,  but  his  Cross  was  to  bring'  all 
men  to  Miin?  D  k's  it  not  prove  that  the  power 
of  hi-^  (tor*>ua»<i<)n  cooAisteii  in  the  shedding  of 
!iis  hliMHi  ."  This  he  hioisolf  predicted — *  And 
I,  if  I  I.e  lit\i  (I  up,  will  draw  all  men  into  me.' 
Were  it  not  tiir  this  reason,  it  would  be  asto- 
nishinir  t<i  our  shallow  wisdom,  tiiat  the  Author 
■»f  Chri!4l unity  made  so  lew  proselytes  lo  his 
•  >wn  tUith,  and  his  a^istles  ko  many.  That  the 
■lisciiile  Mh'>  d.^nied  him  tiluMild,  ufter  the  de- 
ricrnt  ot'  the  ll'tly  Spirit,  awaken,  by  n  siiialo 
■*ermi>n,  the  consi-icncos  of  three  thousand  midi- 
:orfc  ;  nnu  that  the  f»ersecMtor,  who  revil«^d  H'.m, 
«ln»ulil  b'M'o-ne  under  the  influence  of  tl'«*  s»me 
Diviiif*  Spirit,  the  michty  instrument  of  t!te 
•*A>nvi*rciiHi  of  the  Pagan  world. 

If  S.iiiit  P.iul  had  doi^lined  visiting  the  learn. 
■':1  mill  ]vili>liod  reijions  of  (ireece,  it  might 
.live  Ik*iii  jiroduced  a|;ainst  him,  that  he  care- 


fully avoided  tbosa  cultivated  cities  where  mr 
were  best  able  to  jud^e  of  the  coosittencj  of 
the  Gospel  doctrines  with  its  precepts,  and  of 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  by  which  its  Dirmitj 
was  confirmed.  The  Greeks  mi^rbt  have  v^ 
it  as  an  arj^ument  ag^ainst  Paal*s  intepriiy,  tbit 
he  confined  his  preaching  to  the  couotrics  whicb 
they  called  barbarous,  knowing  they  would  be 
les3  acute  in  discovering^  inconsistencies,  aod 
more  easily  imposed  upon  by  impostures  whicb 
men  of  liberal  ed'ication  would  have  immedi 
atel}'  delected.  His  visiiinir  every  city  fanws^ 
for  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  woulc 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of  any  su^^h  cliarp 
in  after  an;es.  *  Because,*  says  a  judicious  eno- 
mentator,  '  if  upon  an  accurate  ezaminatioa. 
great  numbers  of  men  embraced  the  Gospel,  wso 
were  best  qualified  to  jud^re  of  its  nature  icc 
evidences,  their  conversion  would  render  it  in 
dubilable  in  af\er  times,  that  the  Gospel  v^: 
supported  hy  those  grreat  and  undeniable  mira- 
cles which  were  performed  in  every  country  b: 
the  preachers  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  perxoc 
might  hereat\er  suspect  that  idolatry  was  de- 
stroyed and  Christianity  established  merelj 
through  the  simplicity  and  ig^norance  of  thir 
people  among  whom  it  was  first  preached.** 

Saint  P.tul  was  with  more  propriety  selects: 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  if  he  hi-: 
been  of  Gentile  extraction;  none  but  a  teacher 
educated    as   ho  had   been,  under  an  eminei.: 
Jewish  doctor,  would  have  been  so  competent '/ 
produce,  before  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  prtx-f* 
that  the  miracles,  sutferin^s,  and  death  of  Je?:' 
happened  in  exact  conformity  to  the  predictic: 
of  lho«o  prophets  of  whom  the  Jews  had  perfK 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though   the  Gentil"- 
previoiisly  knew  them   not,  yet  it   is   probabi 
that  he  afterwards  for  their  fuller  confirmat:^ 
would  refer  them. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerab!'* 
dilTercnce  between  Saint  PauPs  reception  amen.* 
the  Jewish  and  (ventilo  populace.    Am'^ntf  thf 
former,  the  *  common  people,  who  had  hear-- 
Jesus  gladly,'   must  have  had  their  prej'jdi<^' 
softened,  and  in  many  instances  removed ;  evf  r. 
those,   probitbly,  who  were  not  converted,  hi". 
seen  ami  heard  of  his   miracles  with   a^toni*'. 
merit.  They  were  also  witnesses  of  the  wond?: 
fill  etlVcts  produced   by  Saint  Peter's  sr-rm'' . 
Their   rni nds   were  become  so  fav-iuriblv  r> 
pos'?d,  thjt  after  the  miracle  wrought  bv  Pc'» 
and  John,*  the  enraged  council  did  not  vtntur 
to  punish  them,   *  because  of  the  poople,  lor  a.' 
men  glorified  God  for  that  which  was  done.' 

While  the  Heathen  governors  fieem.  in  thf 
transactions   with   Saint    Paul,    less    inloler^:' 
thin  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Heathen  in'i!-: 
tii'ie  apjK-ar  to  have  been  more  furious  than  t> 
Jewish.     The  Jewish   leaders   had  a   piTSon* 
hatred  to  Chri^'t ;  the  Gentile  community  hid  ■■ 
na:iimiil  hatred  to  the  Jews.     If  a  party  a  men: 
th"  J'^WM  d**!ested  the  Christians,  the  Pagans  t* 
a  hi^lv  d^-spi-ed  the  Jews,  whilst   they  woulJ 
cin^'ider  Cfiristianity  but  as  a  new  modificatio:. 
of  ;iri    aiitiq  lated    and   degrading   Bu;ierstitio!:. 
made  worse  hy  the  otTenaivc  addition  ot  certai*. 
tempts,  still  more  un philosophical  and  incrediblf 

*  Marknieht  on  the  Life  of  Saint  Paul 
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lan  were  taught  under  the  old  dispensation. 
*he  contempt  of  the  Gentiles  was  founded  on 
leir  ignorance  of  the  troe  religion  of  Judaism, 
nd  that  again  had  prevented  anv  inquiry  into 
leir  opinions.  From  the  prejudiced  pen  of  Ta- 
iius,  and  the  sarcastic  muse  of  Juvenal,  we  see 
le  disdain  in  which  they  were  held.  The  great 
riterfl,  only  less  culpable  than  modern  infidels, 
ke  them  collected  a  string  of  misrepresenta- 
ons,  and  then  turned  into  ridicule  the  system 
'their  own  invention. 

The  philosophers,  who  disagree  each  with  the 
Jier,  all  join  in  the  contemning  more  especially 
]o  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  every  sect 
i<ea)n?eived  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  with 
leir  own  tenets,  and  the  roost  contradictory  to 
sneral  philosophical  principles, — the  resurrec. 
on  of  the  body,  which  they  contemptuously 
illed  the  hope  of  toorms. 
The  Pagan  magistrates  looked  with  a  jealous 
re  upon  all  innovators ;  not  indeed  so  much 
om  an  aversion  to  any  novelty  of  religious  opi- 
on,  (for  to  this  they  were  so  indifferent  as  to 
ake  little  objection  to  any  mode  of  worship 
hich  did  not  seek  to  subvert  their  own  ;)  but, 
rough   the   machinations  of  the   mercenary 
ieets,  who  fearful  of  any  invasion  of  their  cor. 
ipt  establishment,  any  detection  of  their  frauds, 
ly  disclosure  of  their  mysteries,  any  danger  of 
leir  altars,  their  auguries,  their  profitable  ora. 
es,  and  above  all,  any  abridgment  of  theif  po- 
:ical   influence ;  excited   the  civil   governors 
fainst  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of  insinuating 
at  his  designs  were  hostile  to  the  state. 
The  artisans  who  enriched  themselves  by  the 
pupation  of  making  the  symbols  of  idolatry, 
und  that,  by  the  contempt  into  which  their 
cities  were  likely  to  be  brought,  their  crafl 
nuld   not  only  be  endangered,  but  destroyed, 
his  conviction,  more  perhaps  than  any  zeal  for 
eir  own  religion,  served  to  influence  them  also 
:a'.nst  that  of  Saint  Paul.     And  finally  the  po. 
ilace,  who  liked  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
ipeasing   their  divinities   by  shows  and    pa. 
anU,  and  ceremonies,  and  lustral  days,  were 
iwilling  to  lose  their  holidays,  and  all  the  de. 
rations   and    pleasures   which   distinguished 
em,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this  gay  and 
lusing  religion   for  the  spiritual,  sober,  and 
lostentatious  worship  of  the  Christians. 
There  was  therefore  no  disposition  in  any 
UM  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
wpel,  or  to  forgive  the  intrusion  of  its  teachers, 
ul,  unsupported,  unfriended,  had  to  open  his 
'n  commission  to  audiences  backed  by  multi. 
)es,  protected  by  power,  patronized  by  learn. 
V,  countenanced   by  the  national  priesthood, 
was  a  far  more  uncqniil  contest  than  that  of 
tvid   and  Goliath  ;  for,  bcvides  the  people,  be 
d   to  combat  with  the  giants  of  Areopagus. 
it  greater  was  He  that  was  for  him,  than  they 
lo  were  a^rainst  him. 

Had  he  not  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge 
human  nature,  how  could  there  have  been,  in 
t  diversified  discourses,  such  an  adaptation  to 
)  moral  wants  of  men  ?  His  superiority  in 
s  respect  appears  not  only  in  his  general 
owledgc  of  man  in  the  abstract,  but  in  his  ac 
lintance  with  life  and  manners,  in  what  we 
1  knowledge  of  the  world;  in  bia  feropoJoiw 


observance  of  time  and  place,  in  his  admirmble 
judgment  in  so  skilfully  accommodabng  his  dii- 
courses  to  the  condition,  character,  and  circum- 
stances  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed.  To 
some  he  applied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris* 
tianity  ;  io  others  as  utterly  unacquainted  with 
its  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  design,  but  not 
averse  from  inquiring  into  its  truth.  He  always 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  errors  of  the 
followers  of  religion  and  the  sins  of  her  adversa- 
ries. To  some  he  addressed  himself  as  awaken- 
ed, to  others,  as  enlightened,  to  many  as  sincere, 
but  to  none  as  perfect 

The  various  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he  ex- 
ercised with  a  wise  appropriation  to  tli^  geniof 
of  those  whom  ho  addressed.     With  the  Jewf 

*  he  reasoned  ;*  with  the  Athenian  cont«  jvertists 

*  he  disputed ;'  at  Ephesus  *  he  boldly  disputed 
and  persuaded.* 

The  apostle*8  zeal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbability  of  success.  He  knew  that  what 
seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  impossible  to 
God.  Even  at  Paphoe,  where  the  most  impure 
worship  was  offered  to  the  most  impure  deity, 
he  made  a  most  important  convert  in  the  Pro- 
consul himself.*  This  wise  governor  holds  out 
an  example  to  men  in  high  public  stations ;  he 
suffered  not  himself  to  be  influenced  by  report, 
or  duped  by  misrepresentation ;  he  would  hear 
with  his  own  ears  *  the  word  of  God*  which  Paul 
preached,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  miracle 
which  confirmed  it. 

In  his  preaching  at  A.ntioch,t  he  introdnoea 
his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  moat 
dignified  and  masterly  manner,  referring  the 
Jewish  auditors  to  the  striking  passages  of  their 
national  history ;  to  the  prophecies  and  their  Ail- 
filment :  to  the  attestation  of  the  Baptist ;  to 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  He  ends  with 
a  most  awful  peroration  ;  *  Behold,  ye  despisen, 
and  wonder  and  perish  ;*  and  then,  with  a  mea- 
sured sternness  which  nothing  could  shake,  h« 
makes  the  disclosure  of  that  grand  scheme,  of 
Almighty  goodness,  the  scheme  of  proclaiming 
to  the  Gentiles  that  Gospel  which  the  chosen 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  offered,  so  contume- 
liously  rejected.  Efow  striking  the  contrast  of 
manner  in  which  thosK  words  of  the  apostle  were 
received  by  the  two  rlnsses  of  hearers ! — the 
envy  and  malignity,  *tho  contradictions  and  blas- 
phemies of  the  Jews  ;*  the  joyful  gratitude  with 
which  the  heathen  *  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Lord,'  at  the  annunciation  of  a  blessing  so  vast 
and  so  unexpected ! 

To  the  people  of  Lyttra  his  address  is  abort, 
plain,  and  simple,  yet  passionate  and  energetic : 
so  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  nndsrstood,  but  felt 
by  the  meanest  auditor ;  yet  so  powerful,  that 
when  aided  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  he 
wrought  before  them,  he  scarcely  restrained 
them  from  ofteting  him  divine  honours.  His 
appearance  before  Felix  having  been  more  large 
ly  detailed  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  a  more  particular  consideriklion  of  it. 
Heathen  historians  represent  Felix  m  having,  by 
every  kind  of  misconduct,  excited  disturbances 
in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppressions  ob- 
tained the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he 


*  taigliia  Paulufu 
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had  occasioned  great  calamities  ;  hiB  mal-admi- 
Diatratinn,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  gover- 
nor ofTyria,  would  have  kindled  a  war :  and  an 
instance  of  it  indeed  occurs  on  the  very  occasion 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  in  Paul's  long 
detention  in  confinement  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  that  be  hoped  the  apostle  would  have 
bribed  him  with  money,  in  order  to  procure  his 
escape.* 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  different  conduct  of 
the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews  sgainst 
Paul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  towards  this 
corrupt  governor.  Tertullus,  a  florid  speaker, 
is  not  sshamed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party  orato. 
ry,  to  offer  the  grossest  adolation  to  this  wicked 
judge ;  not  only  extolling  what  he  knew  to  be 
false, — the  tranquillity  produced  by  hisadminis* 
tration,  and  *  the  worthy  deeds*  done  by  him, — 
but  even  exalting  him  into  a  sort  of  deity,  by 
whose  providence  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  in  the  usual  strain  of  artful  and  disinge. 
nuouB  adulation,  having  already  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  harangue  by 
hypocritically  expressing  his  fears  that  praise 
*  might  be  tedious  to  him.* 

After  the  affected  declamation  of  this  rheto- 
rical parasite,  how  are  we  refreshed  with  the 
wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of  the  apoe- 
tie !  Instead  of  loading  Tertullus  with  reproaches 
for  the  infamous  charges  of  heresy  and  sedition 
brought  against  himself,  he  maintains  a  dignified 
silence  till  the  governor  *  beckoned  to  him  to 
apeak.'  He  then  enters  upon  his  vindication 
without  a  single  invective  against  his  accusers, 
and  what  is  still  more  honourable  to  his  own 
character,  without  a  single  compliment  to  his 
judge,  though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and 
even  his  life,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Fe- 
lix  was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla- 
^rantly  false  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  the  prisoner's  defence  carried  in  it 
something  so  convincing  to  the  understanding 
of  the  judge,  that  he  durst  not  act  upon  the  al- 
legations of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn  the  in- 
nocent 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed  more 
intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  governor, 
than  he  had  previously  been  to  assert  his  own 
integrity.  Felix,  ever  presenting  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  sends 
for  Paul,  and  desires  to  *  hear  him  concerning 
the  faith  of  Christ'  Charmed,  no  doubt,  with 
the  occasion  given  him,  Paul  uses  it  widely. 
He  does  not  embark  on  topics  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal 
reproof  does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
contumacy.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  respect 
doe  to  the  judge's  office,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
the  venality  and  profligacy  with  which  he  admi- 
niatered  that  office,  togetncr  with  the  licentious 
character  of  hb  wife,  who  was  present,  he  rea- 
•oned,  not  declaimed ;  he  *  reasoned*  on  the  vir- 
toea  in  which  he  knew  they  were  so  shamefully 
deficient — righteotunets  and  temperance;  and 
then,  donbtlesB  with  the  dignity  of  one  w1m>  was 
himself  to  *  judge  angels,'  closed  his  discourse 
with  referring  these  notorious  violators  of  both 
duties  to  the  judgment  to  come. 

The  result  of  this  dieoourse  is  the  best  evidence 
•  ^eu.  ch.  91. 


of  the  power  of  bis  rcaaoningaw--CooscieBee 
struck,  Felix  trembled.  The  judge  disiolfed 
the  court,  dismiased  the  priaooer,  withheM  tks 
sentence,  deferred  the  farther  trial  to  an  indefi- 
nite time, — which  time  he  contrived  should  ne. 
ver  arrive, — till  both  were  cited  to  appear  l^ 
gather  before  the  mighty  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Paul  throughout  maintaina  hia  character, 
and  Felix  adds  one  to  the  numberleaa  instaoca 
in  which  strong  convictions  not  being  folfewed 
up,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggraratc 
condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Epheana,  his  reasoniof 
and  his  persuasive  powers  are  alternately  tier. 
cised.  In  his  conduct  in  this  place  we  iocidcn. 
tally  discover  a  singular  instance  of  his  discrs 
tion  in  avoiding  to  excite  unnecesaary  irritatioB. 
He  found  in  the  Ephesians  a  atrong  devotioo  tt 
one  particular  idol ;  yet  it  is  intimatied,  in  a  can. 
did  speech  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  be  hid 
neither  reviled  their  great  i^deaa,  Diana,  nor 
profaned  their  tempwa.  We  may,  therefbra. 
fairly  presume  that  be  contented  himself  with 
preaching  against  idolatry  in  general,  instead 
of  endeavouring  toexcite  the  popular  indignatioa 
by  inveighing  againat  the  local  idoL  * 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triompbs  of  ioci. 
pient  Christianity,  that  at  this  place  the  pro- 
fessors of  forbidden  arte  brought  out  tbeir  ooftl; 
professional  books,  the  registers  of  their  anhv. 
ful  mysteries,  and  burnt  them,  giving  a  atrikiaf 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  by  thai 
puttinj;  it  out  of  their  power  to  repeat  their  im- 
pious mcantations ;  their  destroying  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  was  a  triple  sacrifice  of 
their  prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  pra6t 
What  an  example  have  they  lefl  to  those  who, 
though  professing  Christianity,  give  birth,  or 
afford  encouragement,  to  profane  or  profligate 
books,  which,  though  of  a  different  charac*.er 
from  those  of  the  Epheaian  aorcerera,  poasess  a 
magic  power  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
less  pernicious  in  itself,  and  far  more  extensivo 
in  its  influence,  t 

Saint  Paul's  good  sense,  and  may  we  be  per 
mitted  to  say,  his  good  taste— qualitiea  we  could 
rather  wish  than  expect  to  see  alwmys  brought 
to  the  service  of  religion, — were  eminently  dis- 
played in  his  examination  at  Ceaarea.  Whik 
his  pleading  before  the  royal  audience,  and  oClMr 
persons  of  dignity  and  station,  exhibita  a  fine 
specimen  of  wisdom  and  good  breeding,  it  eihi 
bits  it  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle, 
or  the  least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  hit 
doctrines  are  scriptural,  and  hia  langnage  ie 
cl&ssical.  On  this  occaaion,  aa  opon  an  otberti 
conscious  dignity  is  mingled  with  poUtenesi, 
an  air,  carrying  with  it  tiie  autbdrity  of  truth, 
with  the  gentleness  of  Christianity,  pervades  all 
he  says  and  does. 

This  admirable  conduct  baa  extorted,  even 
from  that  eloquent  rhapaodiat,  the  aoeptical  to- 

•  Acu,  19. 

t  When  tiM  Freach  revolutioa  had  brought  to  li^ts 
the  fatal  eonKquenoei  of  10106  of  Voltaire's  wriiiai». 
some  half  KrupuloiM  pereons,  no  loiifer  willinf  to  atKiH 
hii  fouraeore  volumes  a  place  in  tlieir  lilirary.  aold  ihm 
at  a  low  price.  This  measare,  though  it  *  stayed  iht 
plai^uc'  in  their  own  hoiitef,  caused  the  in  feci  ion  ti 
spread  wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no  fuck 
comnnMniss ;  thsy  barnt  theim 
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tHor*  of  *  tne  Characteristics,*  a  confession,  *bow  |  Festus,  with  that  scorn  which  any  alloaion  to 
bandsomely  Paal  aooommodates  himself  to  the  |  his  tenet  never  failed  to  excite,  impatiently  in- 
L-_-: J  ._. c  *L 1:4 1^     rerrupted  him,  bat  with  a  reproof  which  had 

more  of  irony  than  anj^or.  as  if  he  thought  hie 
credulity  rather  the  effect  of  insanity  than  of 
wickedness,  the  object  of  ridicule  rather  than 
of  censare.  This  irritating  charge,  however, 
did  not  make  Paol  forget  the  respect  doe  to  the 
place  which  Festus  filled ;  and  while  he  vindU 
cated  the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect  and  the 
sobriety  of  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  fail  to  ad* 
dress  the  governor  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of  *  most  noble,'  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  ezaynple  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  nature; 
teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of  speech 
due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  only  to  per- 
sonal character,  and  justify  the  modern  titles 
and  epithets  of  reverence  which  have  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  in  many  of  our  public  forms. 

The  apostle's  speech  had  produced  a  consider- 
able emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  act  rather  upon  his  oonvenienoo 
than  his  convictions.  The  apostle  concludes  as 
he  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the  part  of  Agrip- 
pa's  character  which  he  could  most  conscien- 
tiously commend,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  before  the  court  In  his  solemn  inter- 
rogation at  the  close,  *  King  Agrippa,  bclievest 
thon  the  Prophets  7'  more  is  meant  than  meeto 
the  ear;  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  pro- 
phets, could  he  refuse  to  believe  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  prediction!  7  His  emphatical 
answer  to  his  own  question,  *  I  know  that  thoa 
believest,'  drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  The 
brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  which  the  trial 
closes,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  Apostle 
had  been  the  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a  light 
so  much  more  advantageous  than  any  of  the 
other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul  or  his  Lord 
were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  let 
slip  an  occasion  so  providentially  put  in  his  way. 
This  illustrious  person  affords  another  awful 
proofof  the  danger  of  stifling  convictions,  post- 
poning inquiries,  and  neglecting  opportunities. 

Though  the  political  and  military  splendour 
of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, afler  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Uie  Ro- 
mans, was  transferred  to  Corinth,  yet  her  sun 
of  glory  was  not  set  Philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  still  carefully  cultivated ;  students  in 
every  department,  and  from  every  quarter,  re- 
sorted thither  for  improvement,  and  hor  streets 
were  crowded  by  senators  and  rhelorkcians,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen. 

As  Paul  visited  Athens  with  views  which  had 
instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  probably  be 
entertained  by  no  subsequent  traveller,  so  his 
attention  in  that  most  interesting  city  was  at- 
tracted by  objecte  far  different  from  theirs.  He 
was  in  all  probability  qualified  to  range,  with  a 
learned  eye,  over  the  exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and 
to  consult  and  enjoy  the  curious  remains  of 
literature,^theatres,  and  temples,  and  schooli 
of  philosophy,  sepulchres,  and  cenotephs,  statoet 
of  patriots,  and  portraite  of  heroes ; — monnmente 
by  which  the  artist  had  insored  to  hiniMlf  th* 
1  Immortality  be  was  oooibrriiif  .    Tat  one  edUte 


apprehension  and  temper  of  those  polite  people, 
the  witty  Athenians,  and  the  Roman  court  of 
judicature,  in  the  presence  of  their  great  men 
and  ladies.*  At  this  lait-named  memorable  au- 
dience, with  what  admirable  temper  does  he  pre- 
serve his  reverence  for  constituted  authorities, 
while  he  boldly  recapitulates  those  passages  in 
his  'brmer  life  which  were  naturally  calculated 
to  give  offence. — His  preliminary  compliment  to 
Agrippa  was  judiciously  conceived  in  a  manner 
to  procure  attention  to  his  projected  defence 
without  in  any  sense  deserving  the  name  of 
flattery,  or  in  any  degree  compromising  the 
tmth  he  meant  to  deliver.  While  it  answered 
ito  proper  end,  it  served  as  an  attestation  of 
hu  own  veracity  and  of  the  truth  of  Christi. 
anity ;  for  in  complimenting  the  king  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  facte  to  which  he  referred 
him,  he  laid  himself  open  to  immediate  deteo- 
tioQ  if  the  circumstances  had  not  been  strictly 
correct,  affording,  *a  remarkable  proof,'  says 
Lord  Lyttelton,  *  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
fiict  and  the  integrity  of  the  man,  who,  with  so 
fearless  a  confidence,  could  call  upon  a  king  to 
give  testimony  for  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  him.* 

The  whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  is  ele- 
gant The  self-possession,  the  modest  intrepi- 
dity, and  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter ;  fur- 
aiah  a  model  for  innocent  sufforers  under  similar 
sircumstenoes. 

As  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship  for 
an  accused  person  to  have  to  plead  before  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  was  not 
more  just  than  polite  and  prudent,  for  Paul  to 
begin  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he 
•hould  at  least  be  tried  by  a  judge,  who,  from 
bis  knowledge,  his  education,  and  his  habite, 
was  competent  to  determine  on  the  cause. 
While  he  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inveterate 
prejudices,  the  blindness,  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  his  former  lifo,  he  does  ample  justice  to  his 
own  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist 
Well  as  he  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
bim  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood,  yet 
the  fair  justification  of  himself  from  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  was  due,  not  only  to  his 
own  character,  but  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed. 

Having  been  himself  brought  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by  no 
trains  of  argument,  he  allowed  himself  either  to 
smploy  or  negl^t  them  at  discretion  in  address- 
ing these  assemblies.  On  the  present  occasion 
fie  limite  himself  to  matter  of  fact,  and  seems  to 
Ihtnk  a  stetement  of  his  own  conversion  would 
be  more  likely  to  impress  a  judge  *  expert  in  all 
sustoms  and  questions  which  were  among  the 
lews.*  He  insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one 
loint,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
iMerting  which  he  had  been  so  often  assailed ; 
ud  he  asks,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
neredible  7  This,  however,  he  does  not  argue ; 
lerbape  oonecions  of  having  so  amply  steted, 
tod  so  argnmenUtively  defended  it  in  his  epis- 
oluy  imtings,  now  sufficiently  known. 

*  Lsid  Bkaflsboiy. 
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arrested  the  tpostle't  notice. — the  altur  of 
tlie  idolatrous  worshippers.  One  record  of  an- 
tiqaity  alone  invited  bis  critical  acumea, — the 

INSCaiFTION  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GoD. 

The  disposition  of  this  people,  their  passion 
for  disputation,  their  characteristic  and  prover- 
bial love  of  novelty,  had  drawn  together  a  vast 
assembly.  Many  of  the  philosophical  sects 
eagerly  joined  the  audience.  Curiosity  is  called 
by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wantonness  of  know- 
ledge.  These  critics  came,  it  is  likely,  not  as 
inquirers,  but  as  spies. — The  grave  stoics  proba- 
bly expected  to  hear  some  new  unbroached  doc- 
trines which  they  might  overthrow  by  argu- 
ment;  the  lively  Epicuieans  some  fresh  ab- 
mirdity  in  reii^iou,  which  would  afford  a  now 
field  for  diversion ;  the  citizens,  perhaps,  crowd- 
ing and  listening  from  the  mere  motive  that 
they  might  afterwards  have  to  tell  the  new 
thing  they  should  hear.  Paul  took  advantage 
of  their  curiosity.  As  ho  liabitually  opened  his 
discourses  with  great  moderation,  we  are  the 
less  surprised  ai  the  measured  censure,  or  ra- 
ther  the  implied  civility  of  his  introduction. 
The  ambiguous  term  *  superstitious*  which  he 
employed,  might  be  either  construed  into  respect 
for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  or  into  dis- 
approbation  of  its  unreasonable  excess ;  at  least 
he  intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
verencing the  acknowedged  god,  thai  they  wor- 
shipped one  which  was  *  unknown.* 

With  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  *  reason*  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Polytheists  *  out  of  the  Scriptures,'  of  which  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at  Antioch 
and  Cesarea,  before  judges  who  were  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  them :  he  addressed  his  pre- 
sent auditors  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment  of  God,  politely  illustrating  his  observa- 
tions by  citing  passages  from  one  of  their  own 
authors.  Even  by  this  quotation,  without  hav- 
'ng  recourse  to  Scripture,  he  was  able  to  con- 
Irovert  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  the  Deity 
had  no  interference  with  human  concerns ; 
showing  them  on  their  own  principles,  that  *  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God  ;*  that  *  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being  ;*  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a  poet, 
sentiments  which  should  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  from  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  afler 
briefly  touching  on  the  long  suffering  of  God, 
awfully  announced  that  ignorance  would  be  no 
longer  any  plea  for  idolatry  ;  that  if  the  Divine 
forbearance  had  permitted  it  so  long,  it  was  in 
order  to  make  the  wisest  not  only  see,  but  feci 
the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  in  what 
lelated  to  the  great  concerns  of  religion  ;  but  he 
now  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent. — 
He  concludes  by  announcing  the  solemnities  of 
Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  Paul's  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  object  of  their  *•  ignorant  worship,*  we  are 
at  onca  astonished  at  his  intrepidity  and  his 
management ;  intrepidity,  in  prefering  this  bold 
eharga  against  an  aodienoe  of  the  uumi  acoom- 


plishod  scholars  in  the  world^-^n  charging  ig 
norance  upon  Athens !  blindness  oi  *  the  eye  oif 
Greece !' — and  management  in  to  jadieimisij 
conducting  his  oration  that  the  audience  ex 
pressed  neither  impatience  nor  displeasure,  till 
he  began  to  unfold  tlie  most  obnoxious  and  no. 
popular  of  all  doctrines, — Jesus  raised  from  tbi 
dead. 

It  is  recorded  by  Siint  Luke  of  this  polished 
and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was  isAstty 
given  up  to  idolatry  ;  a  confirmaticm  of  the  re* 
mark  of  Pansanias,  that  there  were  more  imsgs. 
worshippers  in  Athens  than  in  all  Greece  be- 
sides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  prottf  that  the  reasoo 
ableness  of  Christianity  was  no  recommeoda 
tion  to  its  adoption  by  those  people  who,  of  all 
others,  wore  acknowledged  to  have  cultivated 
reason  the  most  highly. — What  a  mclancbolj 
and  heart-humbling  conviction,  that  wit  and 
learning,  in  their  lolliest  elevation,  open  no 
natural  avenue  to  religion  in  the  heart  of  mao; 
that  the  grossest  ignorance  leaves  it  not  mora 
inaccessible  to  Divine  truth.  Paul  never  ap> 
pears  to  have  made  so  few  proselytes  in  any 
place  as  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  as  its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophy  if 
never  intolerant,  that  the  most  bitter  perseco* 
tion  ever  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  nndsr 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Eou 
perora.  * 

In  this  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato,  near 
five  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  so  ok>> 
quently  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Paul 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  Paol 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj 
Horace  Speaks  of  Bearehing  for  truth  in  the 
groves  of  Academ us.  But  Saint  Paul  was  the 
first  who  ever  taught  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On    the  general   principles    of  Saint    PmmTs 

vri  tings. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  aa- 
tiquity,  says,  that  *  one  man  may  believe  hioi- 
self  to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as  another  of 
his  truth.*  How  manv  illustrious  anrienlf, 
under  the  influence  of  this  conceit,  may  either, 
have  carried  truth  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  or 
brought  on  some  error  to  fill  the  place  where  the 
truth,  so  transferred,  had  left  vacant  The  Pa. 
gan  philosophers  held  so  great  a  variety  of 
opinions  of  tlie  supreme  good  of  the  nature  oi' 
man,  that  one  of  their  most  learned  writers  v 
said  to  have  reckoned  the  number  to  amount  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  f 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  sinrulsr 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  he  has  simplified  tbii 
conjectural  arithmetic,  and  reduced  the  hon- 
dreds  to  a  unit  Saint  Paul's  brief^  but  com- 
prehensive definition,  *  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ*  forming  one 
grand  central  point  in  which,  if  all  the  vain 
aims   nnd  unsatisfied   desires  of  the  anzioas 


*  Ifaicas  AoreliBs. 
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ibilosophert  do  not  meet,  this  succinct  charac- 
or  of  Christianity  abundantly  supplies  what 
heir  aims  and  desires  failed  to  accomplish ;  for 
Ihej  erred,  not  knowingr  the  Scriptures :  those 
Scriptures  which  proclaim  the  wants  of  man 
rhen  they  declare  his  depravity,  and  the  power 
»f  God,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.* 

Saint  Paul  labours  sedulously  to  convince  his 
inverts  of  the  apostacy  of  the  human  race.  He 
Loew  this  to  be  the  only  method  of  rendering 
he  Scriptures  either  useful  or  intelligible ;  no 
(ther  book  having  explicitly  proclaimed  or 
iircumstantially  unfolded  this  prime  truth.  Ho 
nmishes  his  followers  with  this  key,  that  they 
night  both  unlock  the  otherwise  hidden  trea- 
area  of  the  Bible,  and  open  the  secret  recesses 
>f  their  own  hearts.  He  knew  that,  without  this 
trict  inquiflition  into  what  was  passing  within, 
vitbout  this  experimental  knowledge  of  their 
»wn  lapsed  state,  tlie  best  books  may  be  road 
vith  little  profit,  and  even  prayer  be  offered 
ip  with  little  effect. 

He  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  self.inspec- 
ion,  because  without  it  they  could  not  determine 
>n  the  quality,  even  of  tlicir  best  actions.  *  Ex- 
imine  yourselves ;  prove  your  own  selves,*  is 
lia  frequent  exhortation.  lie  know,  that  if  we 
lid  not  impede  the  entrance  of  Divine  light  into 
tor  own  hearts,  it  would  show  us  many  an  un- 
ospected  corruption ;  that  it  would  not  only 
lisclose  existing  evils,  but  awaken  the  remem- 
trance  of  former  ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  con* 
equonces  still  remain,  though  time  and  negli- 
lence  have  cfTacod  the  act  itself  from  the  memory. 
Vbatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to  erect, 
he  apostles  always  dig  deep  for  a  foundation 
efbre  they  be^rin  to  build.  *On  Jesus  Christ, 
nd  him  crucified,*  as  on  a  broad  basis,  Saint 
'aul  builds  all  doctrine  and  grounds  all  prac- 
ice ;  and  firm  indeed,  must  that  foundstion  be, 
rbich  has  to  sustain  such  a  weight.     Ho  points 

0  him  as  the  sole  author  of  justifying  faith. 
Torn  thiu  doctrine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all 
uty,  and  all  consolation.    Afler  having  proved 

1  to  be  productive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  sup- 
orts,  peace  of  God  ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
nly  through  the  benignity  of  God,  but  through 
lie  grace  of  Christ,  showing,  by  an  induction 
f  particulars,  the  process  of  this  love  of  God  in 
'M  moral  effects, — how  afllictions  promote  *  pa- 
ience,*  how  patience  fortifies  the  mind  by  *  ex- 
erience,*  and  how  experience  generates  *  hope;* 
-reverting  always  in  the  end  to  that  point  from 
rhich  he  sets  out ;  to  that  lore  of  Cvod,  which  is 
indled  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
[oly  Spirit 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
Uidamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  Son 
f  God,  never  separating  his  offices  from  his  per- 
M,  nor  his  example  from  his  propitiation ;  never 
■aching  that  man*8  nature  is  to  be  reformed, 
rithout  pointing  out  tho  instrument,  and  the 
lanncr  by  which  the  reformation  is  to  be  effect- 
d.  For  one  great  excellence  of  Saint  PauPs 
rritings  consist,  not  only  in  his  demonstrating 
)  OS  the  riches  and  the  glories  of  Christ,  but  in 
bowing  how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  us :  how 
^  may  become  possessed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
ight  in  them. 

Though  there  is  no  studied  separationB  of  the 


t  doctrinal  from  the  practical  parts  of  his  Epistlee 
they  who  would  enter  most  deeply  into  a  cleai 
apprehension  of  the  former,  would  best  do  it  by 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  latter. 
He  every  where  shows,  that  the  way  to  receive 
the  truth  is  to  obey  it ;  and  tho  way  to  obey  is  to 
love  it.  Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up  the  heart 
and  even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep 
tion  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  *  If  any  man 
will  DO  his  will,*  says  the  Divine  Teacher  him- 
self, *  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.** 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  St.  Paul** 
preaching  consists.  Whenever  he  has  been 
largely  expatiating  on  tho  glorious  privileges  of 
believers,  he  never  omits  to  guard  his  doctrine 
from  the  iise  to  which  he  probably  foresaw  loose 
professors  might  convert  it,  if  delivered  to  the 
uninformed,  stripped  from  the  connection  with 
its  proper  adjunct,  f 

Thus,  his  doctrines  are  never  barely  theoreti- 
cal. He  hedges  them  in,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  with  tho  whole  circle  of  duties,  or  with 
such  as  more  immediately  grow  out  of  his  sub- 
ject, whether  they  relate  to  God,  to  others,  or 
ourselves.  Though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce, in  his  writings,  a  single  doctrine  which  is 
not  so  protected,  nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  bold  in- 
truders have  not  leaped  over  tho  fence  he  raised ; 
or  by  their  negligence  laid  it  bare  for  the  on- 
hallowed  entrance  of  others,  converting  his  in- 
closure  into  a  waste.  If  the  duty  of  living 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,  was  ever  pre- 
eminently taught  by  any  instructor,  that  in- 
structor IS  Saint  Paul ;  if  ever  the  instructions 
of  any  teacher  have  been  strained  or  perverted, 
they  are  his.  But  if  he  never  presses  any  vir- 
tue, as  independent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much 
the  case  with  some,  he  never  fails  to  press  it  as 
a  consequence  of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected by  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine ;  the  other, 
virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating  principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  that 
complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the  twelfUi 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  af\er  unfolding  with  the 
most  lucid  clearness,  the  great  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, he  carefully  inculcates  the  temper  it  de- 
mands, before  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  duties 
it  imposes ;  that  we  must  bo  *  holy*  before  we 
can  be  *  acceptable  ;*  that  we  must  be  transform- 
ed in  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made 
a  consequence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  preli- 
minary to  our  duties  towards  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. We  must  offer  up  *  ourseheB  a  living  sa- 
crifice to  God,*  before  wo  are  directed  to  act 
conscientiously  to  man.  Tho  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude,  is 
humility ;  for  in  the  very  opening  of  his  subject, 
he  prefiices  it  with  an  injunction,  not  to  think 
of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ouffht  to  think. 
To  omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doctrines 
are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  temper  in  which 

•  John  vii.  17. 

t  We  learn  from  St.  Peter,  that  this  perversion  hat 
twgiin  even  in  hi*  own  time.  Ebion  and  hi*  follower* 
afierwardii  pushed  the  charf^  a^raini^t  Paul  an  fkr  at  an 
tinomianiim.  Nor  ha*  th«!  spirit  of  the  accusation  oi 
the  one  hand,  nor  tbn  adnltcration  of  the  prineiyle  O' 
tte  otlier,  eatinriy  oeaaed 
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datics  are  to  be  performed,  ii  to  mutilate  Chris- 
tianity,  and  to  rob  it  of  ita  appropriate  character 
and  ita  hi|rhett  grace.  After  having  shown  the 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  virtae,  he  teaches 
as  diligently  to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  without 
which  all  means  are  ineffectual,  and  all  virtues 
spuriouF. 

In  this  mvaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  persons,  to  which  some  appropriate  ex- 
hortation  is  not  directed.  Afler  particularly  ad- 
dressing those  who  fill  different  degrees  of  the 
ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  general 
instructions  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 
Here,  again,  he  does  not  fail  to  introduce  his 
documents  with  some  powerful  principle.  Affec- 
tion and  sincerity  are  the  inward  foelings  which 
must  regulate  action ;  *  let  love  be  without  dis* 
nmulation.* 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large  and 
liberal  kind ;  compassion  to  the  indigent,  tender 
sympathy  with  the  foelings  of  others,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  their  respective  circum- 
stances require;  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  are  not  forgotten ;  condescension  to 
inferiors ;  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men  is  enforced  ;  from  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  implying,  however,  by  a  sig- 
nificant parenthesis — if  it  he  po$$%ble — the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  which  its  corruptions 
would  bring  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
discord. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tender  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the  several 
ftiiits  of  charity  so  closely,  from  being  aware 
bow  ready  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  on 
this  article,  and  to  make  one  branch  of  this  com- 
prehensive grace  stand  proxy  for  another :  he 
knew  that  many  are  disposed  to  make  alms- 
giving a  ground  for  neglecting  the  less  pleasant 
parts  of  charity  ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that 
they  may  rail,  and  think  that  while  they  open 
their  purses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  their 
tongues. 

He  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  in  a  paradox 
peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christisnity,  shows 
that  the  revengeful  are  the  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  the  magnanimity  lo  forgive,  the  con. 
qnerors.  He  exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic 
species  of  victory  over  evil,  not  merely  by  exhi- 
biting patience  under  it,  but  by  overcoming  its 
assaults  with  good.  Could  this  conquest  over 
nature,  which  soars  far  above  mere  forgiveness, 
be  obtained  by  any  other  power  but  the  super- 
natural strength  previously  communicated  7 

Thus  he  evsry  where  demonstrates,  that  the 
maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcates,  are  de- 
rived  from  a  full  fountain,  and  fed  by  perennial 
supplies.  When  he  speaks  of  human  virtue,  he 
never  disconnects  it  from  Divine  influence. 
When  he  recommends  the  *  pcrfocting  holiness,* 
it  must  be  done  *  in  the  foar  of  the  Lord.'  He 
shows  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  conquering 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  by  seek- 
ing a  conformity  to  the  image  of  Ood,  as  well  as 
by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  has 
l»en  the  uuom  ofa  supentitioot  ehoroh ;  hoc  i»  \ 


the  votary  of  fanaticism  less  apt  to  despiM  kaov. 
iedge  than  the  slave  of  saperstitioiL 

The  first  thing  that  God  Ibrmed  in  natore  wu 
light  Thb  preliminary  Uesaing  diadosed  the 
other  beauties  of  his  creation,  which  had  ehe 
remained  as  unseen  as  if  they  had  remained  no- 
created.  By  that  anakigy  which  mns  throogii 
hb  works,  hb  first  operation  on  the  heart  u  be- 
stowing on  it  the  light  of  his  grace.  Amidst 
the  causes  of  the  corruption,  the  darkness  of  ig. 
noranoe  b  scarcely  to  be  distingoished  from  tkst 
of  sin. 

Such  indeed  b  the  condition  of  man  in  hk 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  indefiUi. 
gably  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  recover  sooe 
glimpses  of  that  intellectual  worth  which  heloM 
when  he  fivfoited  hb  spiritoal  excellence.  Re. 
ligious  men  should  be  diligent  in  obtainiag 
knowledge,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  rent 
gainsayers;  they  will  swallow  assertions  fir 
troths,  and  condnde  every  objection  to  be  vaUd 
which  they  cannot  refiite.  An  unfarnished  mind 
is  Ibble  to  a  state  of  continual  indecbion.  Error 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  where 
the  champion  of  truth  enters  the  field  withoot 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself^  as  it  did  m 
the  Garden  of  Kden,  under  the  samManoe  of 
knowledge. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  jost  views  and  right  no- 
tions of  religion  so  highly,  that  he  makes  the 
improvement  in  knowledge  in  the  Colossians,  a 
mattet  not  only  of  fervent  desire,  but  of  inese- 
sent  prayer.  He  prays  not  only  that  they  might 
be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Christiana, '  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  God's  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding  ;*  hot  he  does  not  forget 
to  teach  them  that  tlib  knowledge  moat  be  mads 
practical,  they  mutt  welk  worthy  of  the  Lord, 
they  muot  be  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  It  is 
among  the  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ, 
that  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treaaores  of  »tsilf8i 
and  knowledge.  And  this  ascription  b  pressed 
upon  us  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  impelling  ns 
to  seek  a  due  participation  of  them  from  Him. 

Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  oppooer  of  reli- 
gious ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  tu  say,  tlut 
he  places  Intelligence  as  the  ground-work  of 
Christianity.  To  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent,  he  considers  as  the  first  ru- 
diments taught  in  the  divine  schooL  Tliis  know- 
ledge can  only  be  acquired  by  a  cordial  love,  and 
indefatigable  study  of  the  volume  of  inspiratioo. 
All  the  conjectures  of  the  brightest  imagination, 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  profoundest  ecienee,a]l 
the  glorious  objects  of  created  beauty,  all  the  at- 
tributes of  angels,  all  the  ideas  of  exoellenee  we 
can  conceive  or  combine,  affords  but  fkint  sha* 
dows,  inexpressive  figures  of  the  Divinity,  lie 
best  lights  we  can  Uirow  upon  his  perfoetkais 
are  from  hb  own  Word,  assisted  br  hb  own 
Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight  we  can  obtain  of  them 
b  from  our  faith  in  that  w6rd,  and  our  only 
strength  firom  our  acquiescence  in  the  offers  oif 
that  Spirit 

And  where  shall  we  look  in  the  whole  saered 
Record  for  a  more  consummate  statement,  tt 
once  of  tlie  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition,  than  m 
the  writings  of  this  Apostle  7  No  one  who  hsi 
dimra^t  Aut^Mad  luLm^can  ahifloff  the  aegled 
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of  duty  by  the  plem  of  ignorance.  It  woM  be 
▼indicatinf  one  tin  by  committing^  another.  He 
0?ery  where  exhibits  aooh  luminooa  character! 
of  God  and  Chriit,  inch  dear  yiews  of  right  and 
wrong,  such  living  pietorea  of  good  and  evil, 
each  striking  contrasts  of  bnman  corraption  and 
Christian  purity,  that  he  who  would  evade  the 
condemnation  which  awaits  the  neglect,  or  the 
violation  of  duty,  must  produce  some  other  apo- 
logy than  that  he  did  not  know  it  What  ex- 
eose  will  those  modem  sceptics  offer  for  their 
trmducement  of  writings,  which  they  were  too 
shrewd  either  to  despise  or  neglect  7  Whatever 
it  good  in  their  systems,  they  derive  firom  a  Re. 
v«Ution  which  they  affect  to  contemn.  They 
are  rich  only  from  what  they  steal,  not  fVom 
that  property  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
Reason,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover  what 
Christianity  has  taught,  is  glad  to  adopt,  while 
she  disavows,  what  sne  could  never  have  found 
out  herself.  She  has,  however,  too  little  honesty, 
and  too  much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obliga- 
tion, to  the  source  from  which  she  draws.  She 
mixes  up  what  she  best  likes  with  her  own  ma. 
terials,  and  defies  the  world,  by  separating  them, 
to  detect  the  cheat  Revelation,  in  truth,  has 
improved  reason,  as  well  as  perfected  morals. 

But  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Christian- 
ity, some  Christians  are  too  much  disposed  to 
vUlify  reason.  This  contempt  they  did  not 
learn  of  Saint  Paul.  He  never  taught,  that,  to 
neglect  an  exact  method  of  reasoning,  would 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  such  conse- 
qaences  can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
Tsaled  religion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally 
understood,  without  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
or  any  high  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers. 
But  without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arguments,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  evidences,  it  can  never  be  successfully 
defended.  Ignorance  on  these  points  would 
throw  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  scepti- 
dsm,  as  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray  the 
cause  of  truth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher 
of  religion  is  *  a  workman  that  needeth  to  be 
ashamed.*  He  should  carefully  cultivate  his 
reason,  were  it  only  to  convince  himself  of  its 
imperfection.  The  more  he  proceeds  under  the 
gudanoe  of  God*s  Spirit  to  improve  his  rational 
ncaltiea,  the  more  he  will  discover  their  insuffi- 
ciency :  and  his  humility  striking  its  root  more 
deeply  as  his  knowledge  shoots  higher,  he  will 
beeome  more  profoundly  thankful  for  that  Di- 
vine revelation,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  de- 
•ires  of  his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his 
htart 

Some  well-meaning  instructors  have  pleaded, 
in  justification  of  their  low  attainments.  Saint 
Paul's  exaltation  of  *the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing to  save  them  that  believe.*  *  It  was,*  says  a 
lev ned  divine,  *  a  mode  not  unusual  with  Saint 
Paul,  to  call  a  thing,  not  by  a  term  descriptive 
of  its  real  nature,  but  by  a  name  expressive  of 
the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  world,  and  of 
the  effects  produced  by  it* — In  calling  the  Gos- 
pel  foolishness,  therefore,  he  only  a&pted  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It 
was  *  the  natural  man,*  to  whom  the  things  of 
^  Spirit  of  God  were  fooJishnesa.    The  ex- 
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pression,  therefore,  offers  no  apology  for  non- 
sense, no  plea  for  ignorance.  However,  the  hti- 
mility  of  raul  might  lead  him  to  depreciate  *  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  words,*  he  has  left  us  the 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  of  the  very 
first  excellence.  He  depreciates,  it  is  true,  all 
eloquence,  whether  true  or  felse,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  *for  the  Cross  of  Christ' 
He  would  indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading 
a  discourse  with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  Saviour 
to  the  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour  might 
oast  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound  to  re- 
veal ;  which  might  throw  into  the  back  ground 
that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the  prominent 
figure.  But  though,  in  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  God  accomplished  a  promise  of 
long  standing,  and  frequent  repetition  that  he 
would  *  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  pru- 
dent,*  yet  there  is  no  promise  that  ignorance  or 
folly  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom ; 
the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  abovo 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  the 
apostle  labours  to  estsblish,  is,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in  holiness, 
conquest  over  sin,  with  all  other  spiritual  gains, 
are  only  to  be  effbcted  by  the  power  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  This  doctrine,  the  importance  of 
which  he  every  where  intimates,  he  more  expli- 
citly teaches  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans. 
This  conviction,  which  he  felt  deeply,  he  paints 
forcibly. — Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  such 
frequency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  as 
a  speculative  dogma,  instead  of  a  highly  practi- 
cal  truth.    Many  distrust  the  reality  of  this 

E9wer,  or  if  they  allow  ita  existence,  they  disbe- 
eve  its  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded,  it 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not  barely 
noticed  by  allusion,  but  incessantly  either  pe- 
remptorily asserted,  or  constantly  assumed. 
Would  the  apostle  repeatedly  refer  us,  as  the 
only  deliverer  feom  sin,  to  an  ideal  person! 
Would  he  mock  us  by  a  bare  statement  of  such 
a  power,  and  an  unmeaning  promise  of  such  a 
deliverance,  without  directing  us  how  it  is  to 
be  obtained  7  The  fervent  habitual  prayer  of 
feith  is  the  mean  suggested.  It  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  aid  must  be  attained  by  a 
spiritual  act  God  is  a  spirit  Spirit  and  truth 
are  the  requisites  expected  in  his  worshippers.— 
Though  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  less  than 
twelve  timee  in  this  chapter  only,  there  is  not 
one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adoption  of 
which,  the  generality  are  more  reluctant. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say,  we  disbelieve 
the  poesibility  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit,  because  we  do  not  understand  when,  or  in 
what  manner  it  acts,  while  we  remain  in  such 
complete  ignorance  how  our  own  spirits  act 
within  ourselves.  It  is  proof  sufficient,  that  we 
see  its  result,  that  we  perceive  the  effect  of  this 
mysterious  operation,  in  the  actual  change  of 
the  human  heart — Our  sense  of  our  internal 
weakness,  must  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  effect- 
ed by  any  power  of  our  own.  The  humble  can- 
not but  feel  this  truth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  bia 
aoknowWdgtt  U.   IaX  ^m  >ya  %9MDQx«i^^dEn^.\T& 
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oite  Widdom,  which  koowi  how  we  are  conati. 
tate«J,  and  what  are  our  wants,  knows  how  his 
own  Spirit  assists  those  who  carnesUj  implore 
its  aid. 

Saint  Paul  powerfully  inculcates  that  new 
and  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  condescend- 
ingly and  beautifully  taught  by  the  Divine 
Teacher,  at  tiic  well  of  Sy char,  when  he  declared 
that  the  splendours  of  the  Temple  worship, 
hitherto  pcrtbrmcd  exclusively  in  one  distin* 
guished  place,  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
cumbrous  ceremonies  and  fatiguing  formn  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  set  aside,  to  make  way  lor  a 
purer  mode  of  adoration ;  when  the  contrite 
heart  was  lo  supersede  the  costly  sacrifice,  and 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  * 

Yet,  even  hero,  iho  wise  moderation  of  Paul 
is  visible.  Ho  did  not  manifest  his  dislike  of 
one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  antipodes  of 
opposition :  when  ostentatious  rites  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  did  not 
adopt,  like  some  other  reformers,  the  contrary 
excess  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  While  the 
internal  principle  was  the  great  concern,  the 
outward  appendage  must  be  decorous.  To  keep 
the  exterior  *  decent*  and  *  orderly,*  was  emble- 
maticttl  of  the  purity  and  regularity  within  ! 

While  PauPs  severe  reproof  of  the  confusion 
and  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  decided  enemy 
to  tiie  distempers  of  spiritual  vanity  and  enthu- 
siasm; he  d'jcs  not,  like  a  worldly  reprover, 
seize  the  occasion  given  by  their  imprudence  to 
treat  with  levity  tlte  power  of  religion  itself;  he 
does  not  lay  hold  on  the  error  he  condemns  for 
a  pretence  to  deride  true  zeal,  and  to  render  ri- 
diculous the  gills  which  had  been  indecently 
abused.  On  the  contrary,  he  observes  how  im- 
properly tliCFe  gifls  and  supernatural  powers 
bad  been  used  by  some  on  whom  they  were  ocm- 
ferrcd ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more  anxious  to 
eclipse  each  other  in  these  showy  distinctioDs, 
than  to  convert  them  to  the  purposes  of  practi- 
cal use  and  excellence ;  advises,  that  *  spiritual 
gifls*  may  be  directed  to  their  true  end  ;  '  that 
he  .nay  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;* 
gently  reminds  the  offenders  that  they  theni- 
seh'es  were  nothing  more  than  vehicles  and  or- 
^aiis  of  the  operation  of  tlie  Spirit.  While  he 
insinuates  that,  were  these  miraculous  powers 
their  sole  dibtinction,  it  might  bo  doubtful  by 
what  specific  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  ge. 
nuine  Christian ;  he  removes  the  difficulty,  by 
showing  them  there  loas  a  more  excellent  way, 
by  which  they  might  most  indisputably  make 
out  their  title.  This  *  way,*  which  is  now  as  it 
was  then,  the  discriminating  characteristic  of 
file  true  believer,  is  Charity ;  all  the  properties 
of  which  he  describes,  not  lor  their  instructions 
only,  but  for  ours  also. 

If  tlic  apostle  has  here,  on  the  one  hand,  fur- 
nished  no  example  or  apology  lor  enthusiasm  ! 
and  eccentricity ;  if  the  solidity  of  his  piety,  and  I 
the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  are  uniformly  opposed  ' 
to  the  unprofitable  fervours  of  fanaticism,  both  I 
ill  doctrine  and  conduct,  yet  on  the  other  hand  i 
iris  hfe  and  writings  are  quite  as  little  favoura- 1 


Ue  to  a  more  IbrmidaHn, 
pected  and  more  oomoioo  evil,~-we  mean  indtf 
ference.  Coldness  and  inefficiencj,  indeed,  ■!% 
in  the  estimation  of  acme  personat  repatabk, « 
at  least  safe  qualities,  and  often  obtain  the  ha 
nourable  name  of  Prndanoe ;  bot  to  Saint  Pkd 
it  was  not  enough  that  nothing  wrong  wasdoai; 
be  considered  it  reproaeh  aufficient  that  nothiai 
was  done. 

He  aometimes  intrencbea  himself  in  the  h^ 
nest  severity  which  his  integrity  compels  hia 
to  exercise  against  the  oppoaers  of  yiuI  Chri^ 
tianity,  by  adducing  aome  pointed  censom 
against  them  from  men  of  their  own  party  sr 
country.  For  instance,  when  be  condemca,  ia 
his  letter  to  their  new  bishop,  Titoa,  the  luzi^ 
rious,  avaricious,  and  slothful  Cretans,  he  cor- 
roborates the  truth  of  his  testimony  by  the  aa- 
thority  of  one  of  their  own  poeta,  or  propbsia 
These  slow  seiihublists,  these  indulgers  of  ap- 
petite, these  masters  of  ceremonies,  he  not  oolj 
stigmatizes  himself,  but  adds  to  his  pagan  qa^ 
tation,  *  This  witness  is  true.*  And  it  may  be 
adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  his  discriaii' 
nating  mode  of  church  government,  that  this 
wise  ecclesiastical  ruler,  who  had  before  exhoru 
ed  Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Church,  Is 
*bo  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instmctisg 
those  who  oppose  Uiomselves,*  now  directs  Tiins 
to  *  rebuke  sharply*  these  temporizing  tL-aci.t.ri, 
and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  tliat  a  grave  and  sedate  indolence,  io- 
vesting  itself  with  the  resp>  ctable  atiribnfe  of 
moderation,  eati  out  the  very  beart*a  core  of 
piety.  lie  knew  that  these  somnolent  charae^ 
ters  communicate  the  repose  which  thev  cujof ; 
that  they  excite  no  alarm,  because  they  fed 
none.  Tlicir  tale  of  observances  is  regnlarii 
brought  in;  their  list  of  forms  is  complete]} 
made  out  Forms,  it  is  true,  are  valuable  thinj^t, 
when  they  are  *  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure 
the  quick  ;*  but  here  tlie  observances  are  n*ltd 
in ;  here  the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence. 
The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  prutecliofl; 
but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and  the  taught, 
neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but  soothing 
and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  excluDfc 
commendations,  if  little  good  is  done,  itiswelh 
if  no  offence  is  given,  it  is  better ;  if  no  super* 
fluity  of  zeal  be  imputed,  it  is  best  of  all  The 
Apostle  felt  what  the  Prophet  expressed, — *^y 
people  love  to  have  it  so.* 

Perhaps  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  dotiai 
of  a  Christian  minister,  to  which  there  is  also 
a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never  comprev* 
ed  into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  his  charge  to 
his  beloved  Titus  ;* — *  In  all  things  showisf 
thytelf  a  pattern  of  good  tturko,  tn  doeUiu 
thowing  uneorruptneaa,  gravity,  oineerity,  ituad 
opeech*  We  see  here,  in  a  few  significant  worda, 
a  rule  of  conduct  and  of  instruction  which  is 
susceptible  of  the  widest  expansion.  The  roost 
elaborate  paraphrase  will  add  little  to  the  soIk 
stantial  worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Every 
instructor  must  furnish  his  own  practical  goib- 
mentary  by  transferring  into  his  life  the  patlcra. 
and  into  his  preaching  the  precept  He  adds, 
the  sure  effect  of  a  life  and  doctrine  ao  correct 
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til  be  to  silence  calumny ;  the  adrerury  of 
iligion  will  bo  ashamed  of  his  enmity  when  he 
lee  the  purity  of  its  professor  defeat  all  attempts 
)  discredit  him. 

It  is  a  truth,  yerified  in  o^ery  age  of  the 
lurch,  that  the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached, 
ood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  dispo- 
tions  of  man  ;  they  militated  against  his  cor- 
ipt  affections ;  they  tended  to  subdue  what  had 
len  hiiherto  invincible, — the  stubborn  human 
ill ;  to  plant  self-denial  where  self-love  had  he- 
re overrun  the  ground.  To  convince  of  sin, 
point  to  the  Saviour,  to  perfect  holiness,  yet 
exclude  boasting,  are  the  apo8tlc*s  invariable 
ijects.  These  topics  he  urges  by  every  power 
'argument,  by  every  charm  of  persuasion  ;  by 
^ery  mjunction  to  the  preacher,  by  every  mo- 
re to  the  hearer ;  but  these  injunctions,  neither 
gument,  persuasion,  nor  motive,  can  ever  ren- 
ir  engaging. — Man  loves  to  have  his  corrup- 
Mis  soothed;  it  is  the  object  of  the  apostle  to 
mnbat  them :  man  would  have  his  errors  in- 
ilged ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which 
lul  preached,  to  eradicate  them. 
Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal  am- 
iMadors  of  the  Gospel,  by  those  who  live  in  op- 
isition  to  its  doctrines,  our  common  experience 
rnishes  us  with  no  unapt  emblem.  VVhen  we 
ive  a  piece  of  unwelcome  news  to  report,  we 
epare  the  hearer  by  a  soothing  introduction  ; 
D  break  his  fall  by  some  softening  circnm- 
mces  ;  we  invent  some  conciliatory  preamble : 
t  listens  *  he  distrusts — but  we  arrive  at  the 
inful  truth ;— the  secret  is  out,  the  prcpara- 
n  is  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil  remains 
its  full  force ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is 
)n,  heard,  or  felt. 

*  Thy  news  bath  made  thee  a  most  u^ly  man.* 

The  apostle  knew  that  it  would  afford  little 
Difbrt  to  the  humble  Christian  to  talk  of  the 
>rcy  of  God  in  the  abstract,  and  the  forgive* 
ss  of  sins  in  vague  and  general  terms.  He 
rauades  the  believer  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
idence  of  his  own  interest  in  this  great  salva- 
n.  The  fountain  of  forgiveness  may  flow, 
t  if  the  current  reach  not  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
reonal  interest  in  the  offered  redemption,  if 
»  do  not  individually  seek  communion  with  the 
ither  of  spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  not 
our  Saviour.  But  that  he  might  not  give  false 
naibrt,  Paul,  when  he  wishes  *  peace*  wishes 
race*  also;  tliis  last  he  alwavs  places  first  in 
ler,  knowing  that,  before  the  peace  can  be. 
lid,  it  must  have  grace  for  its  precursor.  The 
aracter  of  the  peace  which  he  recommends 
of  the  highest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
lich  nations  make  with  each  other  frequently 
sludcs  no  more  than  that  they  will  do  each 
ler  no  evil ;  but  *  the  peace  of  God,*  insures  to 
all  that  is  good,  by  keeping  our  hearts  and 
nds  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
d  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  I 
In  regard  to  Saint  Paul*s  ecccsiostical  polity, 
I  are  aware  that  some  persons,  with  a  view 
lower  the  general  usefulness  of  his  Epistles, 
ject,  that  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the 
umi  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  has  limit- 
his  instructions  to  usages  which  relate  only 
the  peculiar  concerns  of  a  pariicular  cfaarch  or 


individual  person,  and  that  they  might  have 
been  spared  in  a  work  meant  for  general  edifi- 
cation. 

But  these  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mere  local 
controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  with  which  we 
have  no  concern.  Societies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  they  are  composed,  are  much 
the  same  in  all  periods,  and  though  the  conten- 
tions of  the  churches  which  he  addressed  might 
differ  something  in  matter,  and  much  in  form 
and  ceremony,  from  those  of  modern  date  yet 
the  spirit  of  division,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of 
opposition,  with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less  infected,  will  have  such  a  common  resem- 
blance  in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  submit  to 
take  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  topics  which 
may  seem  foreign  to  our  concerns ;  and  it  adds 
to  the  value  of  Saint  PauFs  expostulation,  that 
they  may  be  made  in  some  degree  applicable  to 
other  cases. — His  directions  are  minute,  as  well 
as  general,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  of  the  in* 
cidents  of  life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  to- 
tally unprovided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things  which 
refer  to  particular  usages  of  the  generd  church 
at  its  first  institution,  which  no  longer  exist 
There  are  frequent  references  to  the  extraordi- 
nary gills  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  though  they  have  now  ceased,  are  of 
great  importance,  as  connected  with  its  history 
and  assisting  in  its  first  formation ;  and  the  wri- 
ter  who  had  neglected  to  have  recorded  them 
would  have  been  blameable,  and  the  £pif»tlce 
which  had  not  alluded  to  them  would  have  been 
imperfect 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provisions,  such 
as  the  existing  case  required,  or  rather  permit- 
ted, he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  as  to  exter- 
nal tilings^  for  any  church,  wisely  leaving  Chris- 
tianity at  liberty  to  incorporate  herself  with  the 
laws  of  any  country  into  which  she  might  be 
introduced ;  and  while  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
religion  were  precise,  distinct,  and  definite,  its 
ecclesiastical  character  was  of  that  generalixed 
nature  which  would  allow  it  to  mix  with  any 
form  of  national  government  This  was  a  likely 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  imbibing  a  political  temper,  or  a 
spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular  concerns 
of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  b  so  little  local, 
that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antioch  or  Jerusalem, 
of  Philippi  or  Corinth ;  but  that  almost  ail  is  of 
such  general  application :  relative  circumstancei 
did  indeed  operate,  but  they  always  operated 
subordinately. — The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesianc 
is  not  marked  with  one  local  peculiarity.  There 
is  not  a  single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
universal  applicablcness  of  this  elegant  and 
powerful  epitome  of  the  Gospel 

Saint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  b  equally  the  pro- 
perty of  each  successive  race  of  beings.  Time 
does  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him.  He  is 
as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own ;  and  the 
truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  age  which  shall  precede  the 
dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the  real  believet  wUl 
alwaye  be  eqtonUy  i.ifi^kMMdL  V|  ^MftxSaEma  "vVai^ 
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will  equally  apply  to  their  ooDMsiencea,  bj  prin- 
ciplcB  which  wiU  alwaya  have  a  reference  to 
their  practice,  by  promisea  which  will  alwaya 
carry  coniolation  to  their  hearta.  By  the  Chria- 
Uans  of  all  countriea  Paul  will  bo  conaidered  aa 
a  coBmopolite,  and  by  thoae  of  all  agea  aa  a  con- 
temporary. Even  when  he  addreaaea  indivi- 
duals,  his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He  looked 
to  the  world  aa  hit  aoone,  and  to  collective  man 
as  the  actor. 


CHAP.  X. 
The  Style  and  Genius  <ifSaiiU  Paul 

Though  Saint  Paul  frequently  alludes  to  the 
variety  of  his  suffering^  yet  he  never  dwells 
apou  them.  He  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly  lettera — that  of 
endeavouring  to  excite  compaaaion  by  those 
minute  details  of  distress,  of  which,  but  for  their 
relation  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  we  should 
have  been  mainly  ignorant 

How  would  any  other  writer  than  the  Apostle 
have  interwoven  a  full  atatement  of  hia  triala 
with  his  instructions,  and  how  Mronld  he  have 
indulged  an  egotism,  not  only  so  natural  and  so 
pardonable,  but  which  has  been  so  acceptable  in 
those  good  men  who  have  given  ua  histories  of 
their  own  life  and  times.  That  intermixture, 
however,  which  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and 
is  so  proper  in  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would 
have  been  misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  might  not  seem  to  com- 
port  with  the  grave  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  admira- 
bio  grace  from  Saint  Luke,  hia  companion  in 
travel. 

Saint  PauPs  manner  of  writing  will  be  found 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatneaa  of  hia 
•object  His  powerful  and  diversified  character 
of  mind  seems  to  have  combined  the  separate 
excellences  of  ail  the  other  aacred  authors — the 
loftiness  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Eiekiel, 
the  didactic  gravity  of  Mosea,  the  elevated  mo- 
rality and  practical  good  sense,  though  some- 
what highly  coloured,  of  Saint  James ;  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  deep  views  of  Saint  John, 
tlie  noble  energies  and  burning  zeal  of  St  Peter. 
To  all  these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumen- 
tative powers,  depth  of  thought  and  intensity  of 
feeling.  In  every  single  department  he  was 
eminently  gifled ;  so  that  what  Livy  aaid  of 
Oato  might  with  far  greater  truth  have  been 
laserted  of  Paul, — that  yon  would  think  him 
born  for  the  single  thing  in  which  he  was  en- 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter,  that  in 
ihe  Evangeliats  the  naked  majeat^  of  truth  re- 
fused to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artificea  of  com- 
position. In  Paul*s  Epistles  a  due,  though  leas 
strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  observed ;  differ- 
ing in  stylo  from  the  other  as  the  comment 
from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a  hbtory ;  taking 
the  aame  ground  as  to  doctrine,  devotion,  and 
Jair,  fH  inadiiag  out  iota  a  wtdur  Tinge« 


breaking  the  sabject  into  nior«  puta,  UMtgifB| 
results  instead  of  facts. 

Tlioa^h  more  at  liberty,  Paul  mmkea  a  wAm 
oae  of  his  privilege ;  though  novar  ambitioai  af 
ornament,  his  style  is  as  moeh  varied  aa  hisnk. 
ject,  and  always  adapted  to  it  He  ia  by  tomsf^ 
heroent  and  tender,  and  someUoiM  both  at  rmm 
impassioned,  and  didactic ;  now  parsiiiB|  iii 
point  with  a  logical  exactneaa,  now  diadaiai^ 
the  rules,  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  oflaa  mk 
ing  his  noble  neglect  more  impreaaif  thaa  tki 
nsost  correct  arrangement,  his  irregalarity  am 
touching  than  the  moat  lucid  order.  Hs  ii 
often  abrupt,  and  aometimea  obacura :  hia  tm- 
soning,  though  generally  clear,  ia,  aa  the  kot 
criticaalbw,  sometimes  invdvod,  perhaps  owiq 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  tranaitiona,  the  rapiitf 
of  his  ideaa,  the  aensibility  of  his  aooL 

^  But  complicated  aa  his  meaning  nuy  oe» 
aionally  appear,  all  hia  complications  are  esp 
ble  of  being  analysed  into  principlea ;  ao  tail 
from  hia  moat  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  tki 
most  unlearned  reader  may  aeleet  an  unoonacd- 
ed  maxim  of  wiadom,  a  poaition  of  piety,  u 
aphorbm  of  virtue,  easy  from  its  brevity,  isld- 
ligible  from  its  dearneaa,  and  valosble  fion  ili 
weight 

An  apparent,  though  not  an  pleasing,  diseoa. 
nection  in  his  sentences  is  sometimes  Ibeod  li 
ariae  from  the  absence  of  the  conjunctive  parli 
of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent  in  ideas,  the  ImifM 
which  crowd  in  upon  him  are  so  thick-set;  thtf 
he  could  not  stop  their  coarse  while  be  nigkl 
tie  them  together.  This  absence  of  the  eos. 
necting  linka,  which  in  a  meaner  writer  mifkl 
have  induced  a  want  of  perspicuity,  addaeoeify 
and  ferce  to  the  expression  of  so  spirited  sad 
clear-sighted  a  writer  aa  our  apostle.  In  the 
aixth  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corintiiiana,thsit 
are  aix  consecutive  verses  withoat  one  coojooct 
tion.  Such  a  particle  would  bave^ enfeebled  tl» 
spirit,  without  clearing  the  sense.*  The  variety 
which  theae  verses,  all  making  up  bat  chm  period, 
exhibit,  the  mass  of  thought,  the  diversity  of 
object,  the  impetuosity  of  march,  make  it  im- 
possible to  read  tliem  withoat  catching  aome. 
thing  of  the  fervour  with  which  they  are  written. 
They  seem  to  set  the  pulse  in  motioa  with  a 
corresponding  quicknoss ;  and  without  amplifi* 
cation  seem  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  raadir 
into  all  the  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  diffused  into  weakneas.  If  Im 
conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  few  io- 
stances,  to  take  something  from  his  dearneaii 
it  is  more  than  made  up  in  ferce.  Condsmod 
as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhauatible  insCre^ 
tions  that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  prove  at 
what  expansion  they  are  susceptible.  His  eooi* 
pression  has  an  energy,  his  imagery  a  spirit,  bii 
diction  an  impetuosity,  which  art  would  inviia 
labour  to  mend.  His  straight-fetrward  semi 
makes  hb  way  to  the  heart  more  aurely  thn 
theirs,  who  go  out  of  their  road  fer  omaiatnt 
He  never  interrupta  the  race  to  pick  up  Iki 
golden  bait 

Our  apostle,  when  he  haa  not  leiaore  Ar  re. 
flection  himself,  almost  by  imperceptible  me- 
thods invites  hb  reader  to  reflect     When  ks 
appears  only  to  skim  a  aubject,  he  will  sotgMt 
\  im^  fond  far  V»%4>iit8aflja%  Mditatien.  Evw; 
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Mntance  is  pregiisnt  with  thon^t,  ii  abundant 
n  instraction.  Witness  tlie  manj  thousands 
if  sar Dions  which  have  sprang  fVom  these  com- 
■ratively  ftw,  but  most  prolific  seeds.  Thus, 
f  he  does  not  yisiblj  pursue  the  march  of  elo- 
[uenoe  by  the  critic's  path,  he  never  fails  to  at. 
ain  its  noblest  ends.  He  is  full  without  diffuse- 
was,  copious  without  redundance.  His  eloquence 
s  not  a  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  lubricates 
hb  surface,  but  a  sharp  instrument  which  makes 
I  deep  incision.  It  penetrates  to  the  dissection 
if  the  inmost  soul,  *  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
hb  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
hoQghts  and  intentions  of  the  heart* 

The  numerous  and  long  digressions  oflen 
bond,  and  sometimes  complained  of^  in  this 
;nat  writer,  nev^r  make  him  lose  sight  of  the 
niot  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the  mark  to 
rhioh  he  is  tending.  From  his  most  discursive 
lights  he  never  fails  to  bring  home  some  added 
trength  to  the  truth  with  which  he  begins ;  and 
riien  he  is  k)ngest  on  the  wing,  or  loftiest  in 
lis  ascent,  he  comes  back  to  his  subject  enrich- 
d  with  additional  matter,  and  animated  with 
edoubled  vigour.  This  is  particularly  exem- 
ilified  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  of 
rhich  the  whole  is  one  entire  parenthesis,  emi- 
iflotly  abounding  in  effusions  of  humility,  holi. 
I0M,  and  love,  and  in  the  rich  display  of  the 
tedeemer's  grace. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
bore  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  frequent- 
f,  besides  the  topic  immediately  in  hand,  some 
oint  to  bring  forward,  not  directly,  but  in  an 
loidental,  yet  most  impressive  manner.  At  the^ 
Mment  when  he  seems  to  wander  from  the  di. 
•et  line  of  his  pursuit,  the  object  which  he  still 
9M  had  in  his  own  view,  unexpectedly  starts  up 
efbre  that  of  his  hearer.  In  the  recapitulation  of 
M  events  of  his  life  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
'ben  nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on  bis 
liod  ;  he  suddenly  breaks  out,  *  Why  should  it 
» thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  Grod 
loaJd  raise  the  dead  ?*  He  then  resumes  his 
irrative  as  rapidly  as  he  had  flown  off  from  it ; 
it  returns  to  his  doctrine  at  the  close,  with  the 
Idiiional  circumstance,  that  'Christ  was  the 
■St  that  should  rise  from  the  dead;* — as  if, 
LTing  before  put  the  question  in  the  abstract, 
I  had  been  since  paving  the  way  for  the  esta- 
iahraent  of  the  fact 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  allu- 
oo,  and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollection  by 
Bts.  It  is  observable  oflen,  how  little  time  he 
in  narrative,  and  how  much  matter  he 
into  a  few  words ;  *  Ye,  brethren,  have 
ifiered  the  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen, 
mn  as  they  have  of  the  Jews ;  who  both  killed 
m  Ijord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
snecated  us ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are 
Nitrary  to  all  men, — forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
la  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to  fill  up 
leir  sins  always— for  the  wrath  is  come  upon 
mta  to  the  utmost'  What  a  quantity  of  his- 
•7  does  this  sketch  present !  What  a  picture 
ftbeir  character,  their  crimes,  and  their  punish- 
mit! 

Nor  does  this  brevity  oflen  trench  on  his  ez- 
licitneas.  In  the  fifUi  chapter  of  the  first  Thee- 
ikmiana.  fhmi  tlbe  Aurte&nth  to  the  twentieth 


verse,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  funda. 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  monitions,  com- 
prising almost  all  tha  duties  of  a  Christian  life 
m  the  space  of  a  few  lines.  The  selection  of  his 
words  is  as  apt,  as  his  enumeration  of  duties  is 
just  He  beieeekei  his  converts  *  to  know  them 
that  are  over  them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem 
them  in  love  for  their  works*  sake ;'  while  to 
the  performance  of  every  personal,  social,  and 
religious  duty,  he  exhorta  them. 

The  correctness  of  his  judgment  appears  still 
more  visibly  in  the  aptness  and  propriety  of  all 
his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figures.  In  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  illustrates  and  en- 
forces the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings  drawn 
from  a  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
economy  of  the  now  obsolete  dispensation ;  send- 
ing them  back  to  the  records  of  their  early 
Scriptures.  Again,  he  does  not  talk  of  the  Isth- 
mian games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks 
of  Adoption.  The  Utter  term  he  judiciously 
uses  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  familiar, 
and  explains,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  their  redemption,  their  adop- 
tion as  his  children,  and  their  *  inheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light ;'  on  the  other  hand,  the  illus- 
tration  borrowed  from  the  rigorous  abstinence 
which  was  practised  by  the  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  games ;  to  fit  them  for  athletic  exer- 
cises, would  convey  to  the  most  illiterate  inha- 
bitant of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea  of  the  subjugation 
of  appetite  required  in  the  Christian  combatant 
The  close  of  this  last  mentioned  analogy  by  the 
apostle,  opens  a  large  field  for  instruction,  by  a 
brief  but  beautiful  comparison,  between  the  va- 
lue and  duration  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by 
the  victorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible  crown 
of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor  or  illustratbn, 
or  allusion,  he  seldom  fails  to  draw  from  it  some 
practical  inference  for  his  own  humiliation.  In 
the  present  esse  he  winds  up  the  subject  with  a 
salutary  fbar,  in  which  all  who  are  enraged  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  others  are  deeply  in- 
terested. So  far  is  he  from  selflconfidenoe  or 
self-satisfaction,  because  he  lives  in  the  constant 
habit  of  improving  others,  that  he  adduces  the 
very  practice  of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution 
to  himselfl  He  appropriates  to  himself  a  gene- 
ral possibility,  *  lest  that  bj  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway.' 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  for  its  peculiarity 
we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  reference,  oc 
curs  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  of  Co- 
rinthians. The  figure  with  which  he  there  in- 
structs the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  nature,  use, 
and  variety  of  spiritual  gifb^  whibt  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  apologue 
with  which  Menenius  Agrippa  appeased  the  tu- 
mult of  the  Roman  popcdace  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Consular  government,  is  still  much  superior 
to  it  Saint  Paul  reproves  their  dissentions  in  s 
long  chain  of  argument,  where  he  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of 
gifls,  by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  component 
parts  of  the  human  bodv ;  which,  though  distinct 
and  various,  make  up  dv  union  one  Iwrmooious 
whole.  He  ezpluna  iMif  inoMc^an^MiOL  VdSa 
CShriit  bj  tht  intoiiilii^Mkk^^^ttii^ykNBt^dDA 
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several  mcmberi,  each  of  which  by  its  specific 
office  contributes  to  the  general  good.  He  proves 
tho  excollenco  of  the  dinpensation  to  consist  in 
that  very  variety  which  had  produced  the  con- 
tention ;  and  shows  that,  had  the  same  powers 
been  given  to  all,  the  union  would  have  been 
broken  as  each  portion  would  have  been  useless 
in  a  stale  of  detachment  from  the  rest,  which 
now  contributed  to  the  general  organization  of 
the  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Paul  unquestionably  stands  in 
tho  foremost  rank.  When  the  renowned  Atheni. 
an  so  *  wielded  tlic  fierce  democracy,*  as  to  ani- 
mate with  one  common  sentiment  the  whole 
assembly  against  Philip ;  when  his  great  rival 
stirred  up  tho  Roman  senate  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  by  tho  power  of  his  eloquence 
made  Catalinc  contemptible,  and  Anthony  de- 
testable ;  they  had  every  thing  in  their  favour. 
Their  character  was  established  :  each  held  a 
distinguisiied  office  in  the  state.  They  stood  on 
the  vantage-ground  of  the  highest  rank  and  re> 
putation.  When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood 
waitinif  to  applaud.  Their  characters  com- 
manded attention.  Their  subject  ensured  ap- 
probation. Each,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad- 
dressing his  own  frif'nds,  his  own  countrymen 
-~nicn  of  tho  samo  religious  and  political  habits 
with  themselves.  Before  they  started,  they  had 
already  prc-occupied  half  the  road  to  success 
and  glory. 

Now  turn  to  Paul ! — A  stranger,  poor,  perse- 
cuted, unprotected,  unsupported — despised  be- 
fbre-iiand,  whether  he  were  considered  as  a  Jew 
er  a  Christian  ;  solitary,  defenceless,  degraded 
even  to  chains — yet  did  he  make  the  prejudiced 
king  vacillate  in  his  opinion,  the  unjust  judge 
tremble  on  his  sent.  The  Apostle  of  tho  Gen- 
tilps  owed  none  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to 
tho  corrupt  passions  of  his  audience.  Demos- 
thonoK  and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arirnmerits  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a  little 
al^o  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kindled  strong 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  their  respective  audi- 
ences. Now  these  vituperations,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, wore  applied  toother  persons,  not  to 
the  hearers, — and  men  find  a  wonderful  facility 
in  admiring  satire  not  directed  at  themselves. 
fiut  in  the  cnsc  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  persons 
addressed  wero  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
judg-cs.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the  search- 
ing truths  to  their  o'.vn  hearts ;  to  look  inward 
on  the  mortifyintr  spectacle  of  their  own  errors 
and  vices :  so  that  the  apostle  had  the  feelings 
of  tho  hearers  cotupletely  against  him,  whilst  the 
Pagan  orator  had  those  of  his  audience  already 
on  his  side. 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  exempli- 
Aed  the  rule  of  Quinctilian.     He  owed  the  best 
part  of  his  oratory  to  his  being  a  *  good  man,* 
as  well  as  a  go^Ki  speaker.     *  Otherwise,*  says 
that  great  critic,  *  though  the  orator  may  amuse 
tho  imagination,  he  will  never  reach  the  heart.* 
Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence.    He  ! 
has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  discussions.  I 
Whenever  he  summoned  the  attributes  of  his  ' 
mind  to  council,  decision  always  presided.    His  < 
doctrines  had  a  fixed  system.     There  was  no-  | 
thing  conjectural  in  bis  scheme.    His  mind  was  I 
tt0fer  emtio  for  want  of  a  centra.    ^3einA\ 


Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  efo; 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadoi 
of  turning,'  is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  rood 
this  centre  every  doctrine  issuing  from  his  lipi 
every  grace  beaming  in  his  soul,  moved  harn» 
niously.  Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  explooid 
philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making  the  orb  of 
day  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires,  which  owe  to 
him  whatever  light  and  heat  they  possess;  he 
did  not  shrink,  like  the  restorer  of  an  astrow 
mical  troth,  from  the  most  decisive  and  effectiui 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  It  is  curious  to  obienv 
that  both  these  persons  shared  a  similar  fata 
Tho  astronomer  was  rewarded  for  bis  diso» 
veries  with  being  thrown  into  prison  by  a  pontiff 
of  Rome  ;  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  light,  tke 
apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an  emperor 
of  Rome.  But  mark,  in  the  sequel,  the  saperior 
influence  of  revealed  truth  over  the  conduct,  to 
that  of  the  clearest  and  best  founded  deductioBi 
of  human  reason.  The  philosopher  was  irreao* 
lute ;  the  apostle  persevered.  Copernicus  re* 
canted  what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  was  set 
free;  Paul  disdained  liberty  upon  such  terms  aid 
was  put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant  cod* 
viction  of  the  sublimest  of  truths,  enabled  Saiat 
Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence  a  heart  and  t 
life  unknown  to  other  orators  ;  *  as  a  dying  maB, 
he  spoke  to  dying  men  ;*  and  pleaded  to  the  keL 
ings  of  immortal  beings  for  the  life  of  their  sodi 
Others  have  selected  noble  objects,  objects  sdl 
worthy  their  genius  and  their  zeal, — the  kivs  of 
their  country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraead 
»the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their  na- 
ture !  Fie  taught  his  hearers  '  to  desire  a  betttf 
countrv,  that  is,  an  heavenlv.'  He  showed  ibea 
*  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  thea 
free.*     Ho  pointed  them  to  '  life  everlasting.* 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  faandai 
upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be  surpriad 
at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an  ejaculatioa  or 
an  apostrophe  which  he  seems  wholly  unaUeto 
repress  7    Often  do  we  participate  those  ieelinp 
which,  as  it  were,  break  in  upon  his  mostsab- 
dued  moments,  and  impel  him  to  magnify  thai 
name,  which  is  above  every  name,  with  ascrip> 
tion  of  glory,  and  honour  and  praise,  and  saiolad 
adoration  :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elcvatioBof 
soul,  we  seem  to  make  even  the  most  hi|h)f 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  effusions  of  0 
great  a  writer  our  own  :  and  00  far  from  cokfly 
condemning  what  we  almost   believe  oar  ovi, 
we  realize  something  of  tho  observation  of  tbs 
finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that  when  the  nuDd 
is  raised  by  the  true  sublime,  it  rejoiees  asd 
glories  as  if  itself  had  produced  what  it  hadio 
much  delight  in  contemplating.'   'No  real  Chris- 
tian can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  without   being   impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet** 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  genius, and 
those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  resemblance,  frequently  manifests  thesame 
inextinguishable  energy  of  soul.  His  heart,  lib 
that  of  the  Apostle,  is  hot  within  him  ;  the  firt 
burns  while  he  is  musing.  Many  of  the  Pfalmi 
under  such  an  influence  become  only  one 
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■train  of  laudatory  prayer.  In  tho  nineteenth, 
ibr  instance,  he  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the 
Dirine  law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  such  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of  expres- 
sion, OS  if  he  could  never  unburden  the  fulness 
of  his  ovcrflowingr  heart  Ho  describes  it  in  no 
less  than  six  different  forms  of  perfection  :  and 
with  every  form,  still  resembling  his  great  fellow 
saint  of  after  ages,  he  connects  a  practical  de. 
duction.  Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  he  proves 
that  his  mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  that  spiritual  riches 
should  be  devoted  to  moral  purposes.  *  The  law 
oTthe  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul,<~gives 
wisdom  to  the  simple, — rejoices  the  heart, — gives 
light  to  the  eyes, — is  not  only  true,  but  righto. 
MU  altogether.* 

If  Paul  indulges  the  glowing  expression  of  his 
Dwn  gratitude,  it  is  to  communicate  the  sacred 
flame  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he  triumphs  in 
^  the  enlargement  of  his  own  heart,*  it  is  because 
be  hopes  by  tlie  infection  of  a  holy  sympathy  to 
snlargo  theirs.  In  catching,  however,  the  sa- 
cred flame,  let  as  never  forget  that,  in  his  warm- 
set  addresses,  in  his  roost  ardent  expressions  of 
grateful  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  he  no- 
rer  loses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity 
which  becfjmes  both  his  subject  and  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  the  King  eternal^  immortal,  invisible 
'—the  bletted  and  only  potentate — King  of  kinge^ 
Lard  of  lorde, — He  who  hath  immortality — who 
dwelUth  in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach 
umto, — He  toho  hath  honour  and  power  eoerlaet- 
mg^  to  whom,  and  of  whom,  he  feels  himself  to 
■peak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that  some 
persons  of  more  piety  and  discernment,  among 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themselves  on 
being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  Saint 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastised  lan- 
guage. When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
af  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
■re  sometimes  mixed  with  sdjcctives,  which  be- 
trays a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence.* 

'  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  :  if 
I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  7*  They  may 
indeed  say  with  truth  that  they  are  invited  to 
some  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.  But  does  not 
the  very  word  Throne  imply  majesty  on  the  one 
part,  and  prostration  on  the  other  ?  Is  not  *■  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh'  sometimes  treated  with  a 
freedom,  I  had  almost  said  a  fondness,  in  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  Uie  human  7  Coarseness  of  what- 
ever kind,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety, 
bat  is  never  countenanced  by  it :  it  has  no  afB- 
nitj  to  piety ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  clay 
ftt  the  foot  i>f  the  magnificent  image,  and  is  just 
■o  far  removed  from  the  true  refinement  and 
|p>ldeu  sanctity  of  taste,  which  will  be  learned 
Of  a  due  study  of  the  first  of  models.  If  the  per- 
eons  so  offending  should  plead  warmth  of  aflfec 
tioo,  their  plea  will  bo  admitted  as  valid,  if  in 
this  feeling  they  can  prove  their  superiority  to 
their   great   master.     In  our    own   admirable 

*  This  remark  applies  moro  particularly  to  eertain 
Gifains  written  in  a  very  devout  strain,  but  with  a  do- 
^etioa  rather  amatory  than  rsvereatial. 


church  service,  this  scriptural  soberness  of  style 
is  most  judiciously  adopted,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained. Portions  of  it  are  indeed  addressed  to 
the  Second  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expression,  any 
distinguishing  api>cllative. 

Much  lc!!s  do  Saint  Paul*s  writings  present 
an  example,  to  another  and  more  elegant  class, 
the  learned  spcculalists  of  tho  German  school, 
as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  eloquent 
and  accomplislicd  eulogist.  Some  of  these  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religious  re- 
finemont ;  too  airy  to  be  tangible;,  too  mystic  to 
be  intelligible.  The  apostlc*s  religion  is  not  like 
theirs,  a  shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  princi- 
ple ;  not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
faith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy 
afibction.  The  deity  at  which  tliey  catch,  is  a 
gay  and  gorgeous  cloud  ;  Paurs  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light.  His  religion  is  definite  and  substan- 
tial, and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  is  not 
a  panegyric  on  Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  earnest 
to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inventive.  His 
sober  mind  could  discern  no  analogy  between 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  and  *the  fine 
arts.*  Nor  would  ho  have  compared  tho  awful 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of 
*  Free  Masonry,*  any  more  than  he  woulu  have 
run  a  laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of 
Elcusis,  or  the  Bona  Dca.  Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  Grod  by  any  thing  but  his 
works.  His  truth  hath  no  shades ;  in  Him, 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.  Nor  does  he  ever 
make  error  perform  the  work  of  truth,  by  ascrib- 
ing*to*  enthusiasm*  any  of  the  good  effects  of 
religion.  In  the  celestial  armory  of  Christianity 
no  such  spiritual  weapons  as  enthusiasm  or  er- 
ror are  to  be  found. 

Had  the  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation as  congenial  associates  with  the  talent  of 
poets  and  artists,  he  would  have  thought  not 
only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  tho  principle 
of  our  faith,  but  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
dispensations.  Grod  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved ;  Christ  would  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  every  creature.  Now  if  we  compare  the  very 
small  minority  of  ethereal  spirits,  who  are  fed 
by  genius,  who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  ima- 
gination, who  are  nurtured  by  music,  who  re- 
vel in  poetry  and  sculpture,  with  the  innumera- 
ble  multitudes  who  have  scarcely  hoard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing, — such  a  limited,  such 
a  whimsical,  such  an  unintelligible,  such  an  un- 
attainable Christianity,  would  rob  the  mass  of 
mankind  of  all  present  comfort,  of  all  future 
hope.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  mockery, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  could  alone  help  their  in- 
firmities, to  have  sent  them  to  the  Muses.  To 
refer  them  to  the  statuary  when  thoy  were  crav- 
ing  for  the  bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  *  giv- 
ing them  stones  for  bread.*  Nor  would  he  have 
derided  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thirsting 
for  living  water,*  by  sending  him  to  the  fountain 
of  Aganippe. 

To  be  more  scriojs : — To  have  placed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  the  reach  of 
privileges  which  Christianity  professes  to  have 
made  commensurate  with  the  ver^  «wd%  ^*l  V^« 
earth,  and  to  have  adapted  \o  v^^x')  nSttnGai  >»<> 
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taftbiUnt  on  its  lurface,  would  have  been  hm  ban 
and  treacherout,  uniust  and  narrow,  as  the  to- 
tality of  the  actual  design  b  vast  and  glorious. 

Even  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  ruled 
the  empire  of  intellect  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at- 
tained, by  the  influence  of  their  philosophical 
doctrines,  to  perfection  in  practice,  (which  was 
far  from  being  the  case,)  that  would  neitlier 
have  advanced  the  general  faith,  nor  improved 
the  popular  morals.  In  like  manner,  had  Chris- 
tianity limited  its  principles,  and  their  conse- 
quent  benefits,  to  evangelbts  and  apostles,  or  to 
men  of  genius,  how  insignificant  would  have 
been  her  value  in  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
that  boundless  benevolence '  which  commands 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
blessed  provision  the  poorest  Christian,  rich  in 
faith,  can  equally  with  Boyle  or  fiacon  relish 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  pages  of  Saint 
Paul,  though  he  may  not  be  rich  enough  in 
taste  to  discover  its  *  picturesque  beauties,*  as 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  some  modern  philoso- 
phic theologians. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
obedience.  As  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
which  God  has  commanded,  so  we  must  not  in- 
vent devices  which  he  does  not  command,  llie 
talent  of  a  certain  Lacedemonian  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse,  when  he  added  to  his  war- 
like instrument  a  string  more  than  the  state  al. 
lowed.  Instead  of  being  commended  for  his  in- 
▼cation,  he  was  cashiered  for  his  disobedience  : 
so  far  from  being  rewarded  for  improving  his 
music,  he  was  punished  for  infringing  the  law. 

Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these  deep 
thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom  we  al- 
lude with  every  consideration  for  their  talents, 
would  make  their  immense  mental  riches  sub- 
servient to  their  spiritual  profit :  and  as  Solon 
made  his  commercial  voyages  the  occasion  of 
amassing  his  vast  intellectual  treasures,  so  that 
they  would  consecrate  their  literary  wealth,  and 
devote  their  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
fancy  to  tlie  acquisition  of  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price. 

Too  oAen  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  itself,  do  not  so 
much  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where  alone 
they  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  of 
God,  as  in  their  own  pullulating  imaginations. 
Their  taste  and  their  pursuits  have  familiarized 
them  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
teresting :  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a 
way  of  their  own.  The  feeling  of  the  Infinite 
in  nature,  and  the  beautiful  in  art ;  the  flights 
of  poetry,  of  love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate 
their  imagination,  and  they  denominate  the 
splendid  combination,  Christianity.  But  *  the 
new  cloth*  will  never  assort  with  *  the  old  gar- 
ment.* 

These  elegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  certain 
bfly  region  in  their  own  minds,  where  they 
know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  afler  them; 
they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation, 
which  separates  them  with  the  creature  of  their 
imagination,  from  all  ordinary  attributes,  and 
all  associations  of  daily  occurrence.  In  this 
iniddja  region,  too  high  for  earth,  and  too  low 
Ar  JMuwen ;  too  nfined  fiir  wnte,  and  too  groaa 


for  spirit ;  the^  keep  a  magaiine  of  air^  spee^ 
lations,  and  sinning  reveries,  and  puulmg  m^ 
taphysics ;  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  drill 
to  a  distance,  the  profane  vulgar ;  but  the  red 
effect  to  separate  themselves  and  their  systea 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  good. 

Grod  could  never  intend  we  should  dispangt 
his  own  gi(U  bis  highest  natoral  gift,  intellM- 
tual  excellence.  But  knowing  that  those  whs 
possessed  it,  would  be  sufficiently  forward,  not 
only  to  value  the  talent,  but  to  ovorralue  them, 
selves  for  possessing  it,  he  knew  also  that  iti 
possessors  would  require  rather  repression  thu 
excitement  Accordingly,  wo  do  not  rccoUeet 
an  eulogy  on  mere  intellectual  ability  either  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  In  the  Old,  in. 
deed,  there  is  the  severe  censure  of  a  Prophil 
on  its  vain  exercise ;  *  thy  wisdom  and  thj 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee;*  and  in  the 
New,  the  only  mention  of  *  high  imaginatiooi,' 
is  accompanied  with  an  injunnticm,  *  to  cut 
them  down,*  and  this  in  order  to  the  great  asd 
practical  end  of  *  bringing  every  thought  isli 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Chriat* 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  neeai- 
sity  of  circumscribing  the  passions,  the  powen, 
and  the  genius  of  men  within  due  limits.  He 
knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  their 
own  operation,  without  positive  institatiooi,  fil- 
ed laws,  prescribed  bounds.  To  subdue  the 
pride  and  independence  of  the  human  heart,  he 
knew  to  be  no  less  requisite  than  to  tame  the 
sensual  appetites.  He  was  aware,  that  to  fill 
the  imagination  with  mere  pictures  of  heroie 
virtue  would  not  suffice  for  a  creature  like  miii 
under  the  influence  of  that  disorderly  and  is* 
flammable  faculty,  without  the  infusion  of  boly 
habits,  and  the  prescription  of  specific  duties  tad 
defined  rules.  In  fine,  the  discipline  of  FidI 
learns  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  his  fancy,  u 
to  submit  his  will ;  and  the  first  question  which 
seems  presented  in  his  pages  is  not  this,  *  Hov 
bright  are  tliy  conceptions  7*  but  '  How  readeit 
thou  7* 

.The  subject  is  too  important,  as  a  matter  af 
caution,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  possible  light 
Let  us  remember  then  that  admiration  is  not 
conviction.  There  is  something  in  perfedkn 
of  every  kind,  which  lays  hold  on  a  heart  gbv* 
ing  with  strong  feelings,  and  a  mind  imbsed 
with  true  taste.  On  this  ground,  even  RonswiS 
could  be  the  occasional  eulogist  of  Christiaoily* 
He  could  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  with 
a  pen,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  &llen  spirit  * 
from  a  seraph*s  wing.  His  fine  imaginalioB 
was  fired  with  the  sublime  of  Christianity,  as  ii 
would  have  been  with  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  ■ 
picture  of  Raffaelle,  or  any  exhibition  of  kksl 
beauty. 

Longinus,  a  still  more  accomplished  critic  is 
intellectual  beauty  than  Rousseau,  amongst  the 
various  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  in  his  besD> 
tiful  work.  Quotes  the  Almighty  fiat  at  theersi' 
tion,  *  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,' 
as  a  perfect  instance  of  the  sublime.  He  cslb 
it  *  a  just  idea,  and  a  noble  expression  of  the 
power  of  God.*  Yet,  though  struck  with  this 
passage  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  whom  be  cooUf 
calls,  *  no  ordinary  psrson,  he  was  satisJhd  witt 
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tho  l>cauty  of  the  sentiment  without  examining^ 
mto  that  truth  which  ia  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  all  beauty.  Though  he  lived  so  late  as  the 
third  ci'nlurj,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
raquircd  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  and  thus  but  too  lamentably  demonstrated, 
chat  the  taste  may  give  its  most  favourable  ver. 
diet  to  u  system  which  had  yet  made  no  im- 
pretaion  on  the  heart. 

Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man  some- 
thing  that  could  not  be  supplied  ;  in  his  Korrows, 
•Dinething  that  could  not  be  consolatcd  ;  in  bin 
li]Mie,  something  that  could  not  be  rcstoied  by 
^gant  8f>cculation  or  poetic  rapture.  He  found 
that  the  \^ound8  inflicted  by  sin  could  not  be 
healed  by  the  grace  of  composition;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  could  afl^ord 
a  remedy  adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then, 
five  our  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
true  genius.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
b  really  excellent  even  in  heathen  models.  But 
when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impressions 
of  taste  with  the  infusions  of  piety,  let  ur  boldly 
reply  with  the  Prophet,  *  What  has  Ephraim  to 
do  any  more  with  Idols?* 


CHAP.  XL 

Saint  Pau**§  TtnderMta  of  Heart, 

Axoxo  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  it  is 
ooe  of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons  in  it 
who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes.  They  love 
the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  composed,  bet- 
ter than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it.  They 
nak  not  its  favour  nor  its  honours,  but  they  give 
i  moro  substantial  proof  of  afiection, — they 
•Mk  itff  improvement,  its  peace,  its  happiness, 
ill  salvation. 

If  ever  m.m,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-emi- 

■tnt  claim  to  the  title  of  philanthropist,  that  man 

k  the  Apostle  Paul    The  warmth  of  his  afTec- 

llons,  an  exhibited  in  a  more  general  view,  in 

the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke,  and  tho  tenderness^ 

of  his   fpelings,  as  they  apf)ear  more  detailed 

throughout  his  own  EpiRtlosi,  constitute  a  most 

interesting  part  of  his  very  diversified  character. 

This  truth  is  obvious,  not  only  on  great  and 

•itraordinary  occasions,  but  in  the  common  cir. 

eamatances  of  his  life,  and  from  the  usual  tenor 

oThiff  letters. 

There  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  though 
tnily  pioas,  defeat  much  of  the  good  they  in- 
l0od  to  do,  not  always  by  a  natural  severity  of 
tamper,  but  by  a  repulsivcness  of  manner,  by 
Hot  cultivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a  neglect 
of  the  Hmaller  lenient  acts  of  kindness.  They 
will  indeed  confer  the  obligation,  but  they  con- 
flbr  it  in  such  a  manner  as  grieves  and  humbles 
hdm  who  receives  it  In  fulfilling  the  letter  of 
oharity,  they  violate  its  spirit.  We  would  not 
willingly  suspect,  that  if  they  are  more  averse 
Qom  bestowing  commendation,  than  from  rc- 
^aiTing  it,  a  little  envy,  unsuspected  by  them- 
■ilTna,  mixea  with  this  reluctance.  But  be  this 
«a  it  maj,  tendar  apirite  and  feeling  hearte, 
VoL-lL  R 


especially  in  the  first  stages  of  their  religioaa 
course,  require  the  fostering  air  of  kindness  and 
encouragement.  They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  soothing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  right 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances,  in  which  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  altogether 
on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  tho  temper  of  iiim 
who  conducted  it.  The  importance  of  concili- 
atory  and  engaging  manners  is  no  where  mora 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  opposite  con- 
duct and  different  succoks  of  two  famous  Atlia- 
nian  generals.  Plutarch  observes,  that  though 
Pericles  and  Nicias  both  pursued  the  same  end, 
the  former,  in  the  progress  of  his  purpose,  al- 
ways won  tho  people  by  his  kind  and  insinuat- 
ing  address  ;  while  tho  latter,  not  employing  tha 
mild  powers  of  jiersuasion,  exasperated  instead 
of  winning  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  failed 
in  his  enterprise. 

Paul's  consummate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  led 
him  to  encourage  in  his  young  converts  early 
opening  promise  of  goodness.  Ho  carefully  cul- 
tivates every  favourable  symptom.  He  is  •  gen- 
tle among  them  as  a  nurse  cherishcth  her  chit 
dren.'  He  does  not  expect  every  thing  at  onco; 
he  does  not  expect  that  a  beginner  in  the  ways 
of  religion  ahould  start  into  instantaneous  per- 
fection. He  does  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  er- 
ror  is  committed  ;  he  does  not  abandon  hope,  if 
some  less  happy  converts  are  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress. He  protects  their  budding  graces,  he 
fences  his  young  plants  till  they  have  had  time 
to  take  root ;  as  they  became  strong  he  exposea 
them  to  tha  blast  If  he  rejoices  that  tho  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glad  that  the  leea 
vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  great  are  not  alwaya 
amiable ;  the^  converse  is  equally  true  ;  in  Saint 
Paul  there  is  an  union  of  both  qualities.  Ha 
condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses,  and  con- 
sults the  natural  feelings  of  his  friends,  as  much 
as  if  no  weightier  cares  pressed  on  his  mind* 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, though  It  may  be  less  striking  to  tha 
common  eyes,  as  being  more  tender  than  great 
than  tho  gentleness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian 
converte  ;  where  he  is  anxious  before  he  appcara 
among  them  again  that  any  breach  might  ba 
healed,  and  every  painful  feeling  done  away» 
which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  oflending  indivi- 
dual  might  have  excited.  He  would  not  have 
tho  joyfulness  of  their  meeting  overshadowed 
by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Though  he  expresses  himself  in  the  moat 
feeling  manner,  lest  he  might  have  given  them 
pain  by  his  severe  reproofs  in  a  preceding  let- 
ter, yet  instently  the  predominating  intefirity 
of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that  this  temporary  sorrow  had  pro- 
duced the  most  salutary  effects  on  them  who 
felt  it.  His  rejoicing  that  the  veiy  sorrow  be 
had  excited  was  a  rnligious  sorrow, — his  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneficial  results  of  this  affliction, 
— <Ni  the  repenUnce  it  had  ^Tod>iSA^^\!cA  <ilv^ 
tinction  between  thVa  and  woiXdVf  wiiwd^— \^ 
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fenerous  energy  in  enumerating  the  several  in- 
•tances  in  which  this  good  effect  had  appeared  ; 
*yea,  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indigna- 
tinn,  yea,  what  fear,*  and  the  animating  conclu- 
sion, that  *  in  all  things  they  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  clear  in  the  matter  ;*  all  afford  a 
proof  of  his  being  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of 
any  poj<sible  occasion,  on  which  to  build  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  grafl  consolation. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  in  perfec- 
tion, the  virtuous  art  of  softening  the  severity 
of  the  censure  he  is  obliged  to  inflict,  no  one 
ever  more  combined  flexibility  of  manner  with 
inflexibility  of  principle.  He  takes  off  the  edge 
of  reproof  by  conveying  it  negatively.  To  give 
a  single  instance  out  of  many,  when  he  thought 
some  of  his  converts  had  acted  improperly,  in- 
stead of  saying  I  blame  you,  ho  adopts  a  miti- 
gating phrase,  *  I  praise  you  not*  This  address 
would  prepare  tiiern  to  receive  with  more  tem- 
per the  censure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  succes- 
sive example  furnishes  us  with  a  most  engaging 
and  beautiful  model  for  our  own  conduct  With 
what  deep  regret  does  ho  allude  to  the  necessity 
under  which  he  had  been  of  animadverting  se- 
verely on  the  atrocious  instance  of  misconduct 
above-mentioned  !  With  what  truth  and  justice 
docs  he  make  it  appear  that  reproofs,  which  are 
so  painful  to  the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence of  friendship,  than  commendations,  which 
it  would  have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  to  thom  to  have  received !  An 
important  admonition  to  all,  to  those  especially 
whose  moro  immediate  concern  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  though  this 
most  trying  duty  should  never  be  neglected  by 
them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which  obliges  them 
to  point  out  faults,  should  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner BO  feeling  as  to  let  the  offender  see,  that 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  adopting  harsh  mea- 
sures ;  of  this  truth  they  give  the  surest  proof  by 
the  joy  with  which,  like  the  apostle,  they  wel- 
come the  returning  penitent  back  to  virtue. 

Observe  the  delicacy  of  his  distinctions, — ho 
wrott.'  to  thom  out  of  much  afflietion  and  anguish 
of  heart ;  not  that  he  wished  to  grieve  them  by  a 
display  of  his  own  sorrow,  but  that  they  might 
judge  by  it  of  the  abundant  low  he  had  for  them. 
Nor  does  ho,  as  is  the  vulgar  practice,  blame  a 
whole  community  for  the  faults  of  individuals : 
lam  srrieved  but  in  part^  that  I  may  not  over- 
ehar^e  you  all.  Mark  his  justice  in  separating 
the  offending  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  this 
a  hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  attack? 
Do  wo  not  occasionally  hear  one  audience  ad- 
dresiicd  as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  saints, 
and  another,  as  if  all  were  grossly  impenitent 
sinners  ? 

Having  received  sufficient  proofs  of  the  obe- 
dience of  the  community  in  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment, and  of  the  penitence  of  the  offeiyier  in 
submitting  to  it,  he  was  now  not  only  anxious 
for  his  restoration,  but  for  his  comfort.  He  sets 
a  most  amiable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contrite  spirit  should  be  cheered,  and  the 
broken  heart  bound  up.  No  one  was  ever  more 
studious  than  Saint  Paul,  to  awaken  contrition  ; 
JKMM  more  eager  to  heal  its  pangs. 


Want  of  consideration  is  an  error  into  wkieL 
even  good  men  sometimes  (all.  They  do  aoi 
always  enter  intimately  into  the  character  ami 
circumstances  of  the  persons  they  address.  Stist 
Paul  writes  to  his  friends  like  one  tliat  felt,  be. 
cause  he  partook  the  same  fallen  humanity  with 
them  :  like  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  in- 
firmities of  our  common  nature,  who  could  allov 
for  doubt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehension  %ac 
error;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and  wv 
not  deterred  by  perverseness ;  who  bore  wiib 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  who  cooU 
reprove  obduracy,  without  being  disappointed  it 
meeting  with  it  In  Saint  Paul,  the  iieart  oi' 
flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for  the  heart  o:' 

StOiiC. 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  by  i^^ 
retrospection  of  our  former  errors. — Saint  PaoPf 
tenderness  for  his  converts  wart  doubtless  in- 
creased by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  errori; 
a  remembrance  which  loft  a  conipassiouate  feel- 
ing on  his  impressible  heart.  It  never,  bov- 
ever,  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  that  inischievcw 
compassion  of  prefering  the  case  of  his  friexuii 
to  their  safety.  He  never  soothed  where,  it wu 
his  duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that  integritj 
was  the  true  tenderness ;  that  a  harsh  troth, 
which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  more 
humanity  than  a  palliative  which  might  eodan- 
ger  it 

From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  infirnii- 
ties  even  of  good  men,  he  had  such  a  c<»victioo 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in  religious  strict- 
ness, that  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  fean 
to  his  Corinthian  friends,  that  when  he  came 
among  them,  *  he  should  not  find  them  such  u 
he  would  ;*  in  order  to  soflen,  he  divides  tfat 
blame,  by  fearing,  that  *  ho  should  be  fbood  of 
them  such  as  they  would  not*  Knowing,  too. 
that  the  temper  was  more  under  control,  iiKi 
irritation  less  easily  excited,  by  epistolary  thaa 
by  verbal  communication ;  when  he  exprsssei 
his  fears  that  at  their  meeting  he  might  find 
among  them  *  debates,  envyings,  wrath,  swell- 
ings,* he  tenderly  apologizes  for  expressing  his 
apprehensions,  became  leMt  in  eonvertatitm  he 
might  u»e  »harpne»9.  In  his  most  severs  ui- 
madvcrsions  he  does  not  speak  of  any  with  hqie- 
loss  harshness.  He  seldom  treats  the  bid  w 
irreclaimable,  but  generally  contrives  to  leave 
them  some  remains  of  credit.  He  Kecms  to  ftel 
that  by  stripping  erring  men  of  every  veitice 
of  character,  he  shovld  strip  them  also  of*  every 
glimmering  of  hope,  of  every  incitement  lore- 
formation.  It  is  indeed  almost  cutting  off  anj 
chance  of  a  return  to  virtue,  when  we  do  Mt 
leave  the  offender  some  remnant  of  rcpataUoo 
(o  which  he  may  still  be  led  to  act  up.  Ma; 
not  this  preservation  from  despair  lead  to  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle  f  Though  TiiDO- 
thy  is  exhorted  to  have  no  company  with  him 
who  obeys  not  the  word  of  PauPs  Epistle,  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *  that  he  may  be 
ashamed  ;*  *  yet  is  he  not  to  be  accounted  a> 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.' 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  church  wbicb 
had  fallen  into  such  important  errors  as  that  €i 
Corinth,  and  consequently  none  where  more 
pointed  reproof  was  necessary,  so  in  no  Epistle 
va  iheTe  moi«  ^se^^atory  sooithing,  more  sooci- 
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iliminaries  to  the  counsels  or  the  cen. 
is  about  to  communicate.  He  tells 
*  in  every  thing  they  are  enriched,* — 
r  come  behind  in  no  giO,*  before  he 
B  them  for  their  contentious  spirit,  fbr 
ions,  for  their  strifes.  Thus,  though 
if  would  be  keenly  felt,  it  would  not 
ih  a  spirit  prcTiously  exasperated — a 
ch  tho^e  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
idiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up  the 
assions  at  the  outset,  shut  up  every 
the  kind  affections,  and  thus  deprive 
)r  of  that  patient  calmness  with  which 
otherwise  have   profited  by  the  re- 

imate  feeling  of  his  own  imperfection 
trhere  visible.     It   makes  him  more 

press  on  his  friends,  the  Christian 
iring  one  another*s  burdens,  intimat- 
lecessary  this  common  principle  of 
ndness  was,  as  they  themselves  had 
>  call  forth  the  forbearance  of  others, 
il  strain  of  referring  to  first  motives, 
t  forget  to  remind  them,  that  it  was 
le  law  of  Christ. 

rdent  zeal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him  into 
ism,  so  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
led  his  judgment.  Religion  did  not 
it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing,  the 
his  natural  feeling;  his  sensibility 
ite ;  but  the  heart  which  felt  all,  was 
by  an  activity  which  did  all,  and  re- 
a  faith  which  conquered  all. 
ows  and  his  jovs,  both  of  which  were 
ver  seem  to  nave  arisen  from  any 
;h  related  merely  to  himself.  His 
less  or  distress  were  little  influenced 
1  considerations  ;  the  varying  condi- 
:ernate  improvement  or  declension  of 
ts  alone,  could  sensibly  raise  or  de« 
telings.  With  what  anguish  oC  spirit 
turn  over  some,  *  of  whom  I  have  told 
and  now  tell  you  weeping,  that  they 
tmies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.*  Mark 
self-renouncing  joy^*  We  are  glad 
re  weak  and  ye  are  strong.*  Again, 
joice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.* 
e  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
on  the  interesting  occasion  of  taking 
ire  for  Jerusalem,  *  the  Holy  Ghost 

in  every  city  that  bonds  and  impri. 
vaited  him/^  still  he  felt  no  concern 

safety.  No :  he  anticipated  without 
>robablo  reception  there.  With  a  no- 
rd  of  all  personal  considerations,  he 
bnt  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
nt  I  my  life  dear,  no  that  I  may  finish 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
od  of  the  Fjord  Jesus,  to  tMtify  the 
he  grace  of^rfKl.*  f 

of  these  thiri(r»  moved  him,  then 
)se  the  sorrow  ho  so  keenly  felt  7  It 
no  selfish  caiine  ;  it  was  from  a  con- 
ar  superior  to  that  tender  feeling,  that 
1  meet  no  more,  though  that  too  he 
>ly  regret:  it  was  occasioned  by  re- 

c  r;o  Apology  for  the  repeated  refisrenew  to 
j(  this  moat  interetting  chaptvr. 


flection  the  Aitare  condition  of  the  church,  and  a 
prophetic  view  of  that  corruption  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  beloved  converts  would  be 
soon  exposed. 

There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  the 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity  of  this 
apostolic  charge,  to  whiph  we  allude. — With 
humble  confidence,  he  refers  his  audience  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole  conduct  He 
assures  them,  that  neither  any  fears  of  the  insi. 
dious  Jews,  always  on  the  watch  to  circumvent 
him,  nor  the  hostility  of  the  idolatrous  Gentilea, 
always  ready  to  oppose  him,  bad  ever  driven 
him  to  withhold  any  important  truth,  any  salu- 
tary admonition.  He  slightly  touches  on  the 
two  fundamental  truths  on  which  all  his  instruc- 
tbns  had  been  built, /at^A  and  repentance:  then 
he  reminds  them,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  pub- 
lie  exercise  of  his  function,  he  had  practised 
that  subsidiary  and  valuable  method  of  instrao- 
tion — private  visits  at  the  houses  of  individualf 
— a  method  equally  practicable  in  all  ages  of  the 
church ;  equally  desirable  to  all  who  wish  to 
gain  a  real  acquaintance,  in  the  intervals  of  pub- 
lic service  with  the  necessities,  the  infirmities, 
and  the  sins  of  their  respective  hearers.  This 
would  enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  minis- 
trations with  ten-fold  effect  It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  variety  of  characters  of 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his 
exhortations,  more  pointed  in  his  reproofs,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  could  be  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assembly.  It 
would  also  qualify  him  fbr  more  extensive  use- 
fulness in  those  public  addresses  by  the  materi- 
als which  he  was  thus  collecting.  It  would  be 
among  the  means  also  to  win  their  affection  and 
increase  their  attachment,  when  they  saw  that 
his  zeal  fbr  their  spiritual  advancement  was 
large  and  cordial ;  that  he  did  not  content  him- 
self with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
duty ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instruction 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but  was  willing  to 
spend,  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  fbr  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  the  con- 
science of  the  apostle  further  testify  that  no  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  no  tear  of  offending,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  wholesome  troths, 
because  they  niight  be  unpalatable !  What  an 
awful  intimation  to  every  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  this  indefatigable  apostle,  at  the  moment  of 
final  separation,  could  call  on  all  present  to  tes* 
tify  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  negli. 
gonce  of  the  hearer,  the  preacher  *  was  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  ;*  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  that  false  tenderness,  of  not  de- 
claring to  them,  the  whole  counsel  of  God  !  He 
appeals  to  his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  he  had 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  to  sap* 
port  himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  How  touch- 
ing, no  Goubt  to  his  hearers,  was  the  intimation, 
that  the  same  hands  which  had  been  raised  for 
them  in  prayer,  had  been  employed  fbr  their 
support ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality, 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  it,  waa  &  v^^V^^  ^iv(>Atk^\«iMWu 
It  reminded  ^  mdiUns^  ^)kiaX  ia  yiaiX  ^  Vva  T«i 
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lil^ion  was  merely  theoretical.  He  had,  doubt- 
less, frequently  insisted  on  the  principle;  he 
here  shows  them  its  practical  effect;  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  prcsMin^  hoint:  every  truth  he 
tau{;^ht  by  every  virtue  he  exercised. 

lie  concludes  with  a  pov^crtul  application  to 
hin  as^riciatcs  in  tiie  ^lini^t^y,  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  Ciiniinit  the  cart*  of  tiio  people.  The 
tend'T  ^rief,  the  Grratefnl  8ympjithy,tbc  prayers, 
the  tearn,  and  embraces  of  the  atllicted  audience, 
^ sorrowing  most  because  they  should  sec  his 
fdcc  no  more,*  bore  a  trut.-r  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  preacher,  thnn  the  most  elaborate 
ouloi?y  on  his  style  or  manner  ;  and  doubtless 
afforded  a  hifrher  test  of  excellence,  than  any 
temporary  effect,  produced  by  an  artificial  ha- 
rangue, which,  while  it  fill-  tlio  hearer  with  ad- 
miration of  the  preacher,  leu\es  his  own  con- 
science untouched,  his  own  heart  unhuinbled. 

He  then  bequeath:*,  as  a  kind  of  dying  letracy, 
the  people  to  their  ministers  ;  affectionately  ex- 
horting the  latter,  first  ;  to  '  take  heed  to  them- 
selves,* as  the  only  sure  earncht  of  their  taking 
heed  to  their  flock,  strcmrthening  his  exhortation 

*  to  feed  the  church  of  God,*  by  a  motive  at  once 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  endearing,  bo- 
cause  he  hath  purchased  it  with  hie  own  blood. 

In  that  )2freat  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
summon  the  assembled  universe  to  judgment, 
amoiijr  the  myriads  who  shnll  tremblingly  await 
their  own  definitive  sentence,  how  will  the  ex 
ploring  eye  of  men  and  angels  be  turned  on  the 
more  prominent  and  public  characters,  who, 
from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or  influence,  were 
invested  with  superior  responsibility  !  What  in- 
dividual among  these  distincruished  classes  will 
bo  able  to  endure  the  additional  load  of  other 
mcn*s  sins,  brought  forward  to  swell  his  personal 
account. 

Though  it  id  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind  a 
more  touching  event  than  this  parting  scene  of 
Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  Ephesus,  yet 
there  is  one  to  come  of  far  higher  interest,  that 
uf  their  re-union  ; — that  august  scene,  when  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  shall  ap{>car  together,  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,— when  the  servants 
of  the  Universal  Master, — *  they  who  have  sought 
that  which  was  lost,  and  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
sick,**  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
nis  life  for  the  sheep,  that  flock  *  which  he  will 
require  at  their  hands.* 

Yes  !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  im- 
mortality will  stand  awfully  pre-eminent  the 
band  of  Christian  ministers,  each  surrounded  by 

*  the  flock  over  which  Uie  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
him  overseer,*  every  one  of  whom  had  sacra- 
mentally  declared,  at  his  introduction  into  the 
fold,  that  he  undertook  the  sacred  office  in  obe- 
dience to  that  solemn  call.t     What  a  Found, 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant!'  to  him 
who  shall  ha\'e  acquitted  himself  of  his  tremen- 
dous responsibility  !  What  a  spectacle  ^ — mul- 
titudes entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  grate- 
fiilly  ascribing  their  opening  and  inconceivable 
felicity  to  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of 

*  Ezekinl,  ch.  xxxiv.  16. 
t  Sat  Uw  Oidioation  Senriee. 


their  pastor.  For  them,  to  resume  the  beautifirf 
metaphors  of  the  Holy  Book, — for  tbem,  tkt 
green  pastures^  into  which  they  had  oonductd 
their  flock,  shall  flourish  in  everlasting  verdore; 
tlir  them,  the  watera  of  comfort^  beaide  which  ihet 
had  led  them^  shall  flow  from  a  source  »hici 
eternity  cannot  exhaust,  from  those  rivers  of 
pleasure  which  arc  at  God*s  rif^f  ht  hand  for  erer- 
more. 

If  this  spectacle  haa  a  contrast,  we  avert  oor 
eyes  from  the  contemplation.  If  even  the  pic> 
ture  is  too  terrible  to  be  sketched,  who  ouild 
stand  the  possibility  of  its  bcin^  realized? 

This  whole  valedictory  addremi  to  the  elden 
of  Ephesus  combines  every  beauty  of  compost 
tion  :  it  exhibits  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  re- 
signation, an  integrity,  a  tenderness,  which  nn- 
not  be  sutliciently  admired.  And  the  most 
intimately  to  touch  their  hearts  by  mizio;  tite 
remembrance  of  the  friend  with  the  injunctiooi 
ho  had  delivered,  he  not  onlv  refers  them  to  tliB 
d(}ctrines  which  he  had  tau|^ht,  but  the  Isari 
which  he  had  shed. 

There  is  nothing  like  stoical  indifference.  No- 
thing like  a  contempt  of  the  sensibilities  c^  &»• 
ture,  in  his  whole  conduct ;  and  it  furnisheia 
proof  how  happily  magnanimity  and  tend^rneii 
blend  together,  that  as  there  is  probably  nocha^ 
racter  in  history  which  exhibits  a  more  ao> 
daunted  heroism  than  that  of  Saint  Paul,  so  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  whose  tears  are  so  fre(|«eot]f 
recorded.  *  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  break 
my  heart?*  is  an  interrogatory  as  intelligbletB 
us  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  the  heroic  decla» 
ration,  *•  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  onl?,  but 
also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesoi.* 
What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  that  charge  so 
frequently  brought  against  persons  of  eroincot 
piety,  that  they  are  destitute  of  natural  feeUnf. 
The  Old  Testament  Saints  were  striking  ezani> 
pies  of  domestic  tenderness. 

When  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  *  to  stand  fait 
in  the  Lord,*  he  declares  his  own  participatioo 
in  the  blessings  of  this  steadfastness,  in  terms 
the  most  endearing — *  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  crown  and  joy,  so  stand  fast  in  the  hof^ 
my  dearly  beloved  ;* — as  if  he  would  add  totbt 
motives  of  their  perseverance,  the  transport  it 
would  afford  to  himself.  His  very  existenoe 
seems  to  depend  on  their  steadfastness  in  piety 
— '  for  now  we  lii^e  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.* 
Again,  as  a  proof  how  dear  his  converts  were  to 
him,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  them  Ml 
only  the  Gospel  of  God^  but  also  hia  own  aoul 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  no  where  mors 
apparent  than  in  the  affectionate  strain  inwhich 
ho  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to  consent  to 
save  their  own  souls.  One  would  suppose  it 
was  not  the  immortal  happiness  of  others,  bat 
his  own,  which  so  earnestly  engaged  him.  How 
fervently  tender  is  his  mode  of^  obtesting  them ! 
*  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
Gf)d* — *  I  Paul  by  myself  beseech  you  by  tijc 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.'*  As  the 
representative  of  his  master,  he  implores  of  man 
the  reconciliation  for  which  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  man  himself,  whose  own  concern 
it  is,  should  bo  the  solicitor. 

Saint  PauPs  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
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whole  com  inanities,  did  not  swallow  up  his  ar. 
dent  attachment  to  individuals ;  nor  did  his  re- 
gard to  their  higher  interest  lead  him  to  over- 
look their  personal  suflferings.  He  descends  to 
give  particular  advice  to  one  friend*  respecting 
the  managementwof  hb  health.  In  his  grief  for 
the  sickness  of  another,t  and  his  joy  at  his  re- 
covery, he  does  not  pretend  to  a  feeling  purely 
disinterested,  but  gratefully  acknowledges  that 
his  joy  was  partly  ibr  bis  own  sake,*  'lest  he 
should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.*  Theso  sof\ 
touches  of  sympathy  for  individuals  particularly 
dear  to  him,  in  a  man  so  like-minded  with 
Christ,  in  the  instances  of  Lasarus  and  John, 
are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  whimsical  as- 
sertion of  a  lively  genius ;  that  particular  friend- 
ships are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.! 

The  capacious  heart  of  this  blessed  apostle 
was  so  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  loved 
his  Lord.  The  salutations  with  which  most  of 
his  Epistles  close,  and  the  affectionate  re  mem- 
brances  which  they  convey,  include  perhaps  the 
names  of  a  greater  number  of  friends,  than  an^ 
dozen  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroes,  in  the  pleni- 
tade  oF  success  and  power,  ever  attracted ;  if  we 
may  judge  in  the  one  case  by  the  same  rule  as 
in  the  other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri- 
tings  of  biographical  memoirs. 

But  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  friends  or  country. — He  teas 
%  man^  and  nothing  that  involved  the  best  in- 
terests of  man  was  indifferent  to  him.  A  most 
beautiful  comparison  has  been  drawn  by  as 
fine  a  genius  as  has  adorned  this  or  any  age, 
between  the  learned  and  not  illaudable  curi- 
Mity  which  has  led  so  many  ingenious  travel- 
lers  to  visit  distant  and  dangerous  climes,  in 
jrder  *to  contemplate  mutilated  statues  and 
jefiiced  coins ;  to  collate  manuscripts,  and  take 
Jie  height  of^  pyramids,*  with  the  leal  which 
mrried  the  late  martyr  of  humanity  on  a  more 
lohle  pilgrimage,  *  to  search  out  infected  hospi- 
:als,  to  explore  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  to 
lake  the  guage  of  human  misery*  in  order  to 
relieve  it. 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  this  emi- 
lent  philanthropist  of  his  well  earned  palm,  may 
ire  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that  the  exquisite 
sologist  of  Howard  had  also  instituted  a  com- 
Mrison  which  would  have  opened  so  vast  a  field 

*  Timothy.  t  Epaphroditiis. 

X  It  is  however  a  debt  of  Justice  due  to  a  departed 
Viend  to  olwerve,  that  no  suspicion  could  be  more  un- 
bunded  than  that  Mr.  Soaroe  Jenyns  was  not  sincere 
Q  his  profes8s<ion  of  Christianity.  The  author  lived 
nuch  in  his  very  pleasant  society,  and  is  persuaded  that 
le  died  a  sincere  Christian.  He  had  a  peculiar  turn  of 
lumour ;  he  delighted  in  novelty  and  paradox,  and  per- 
laps  brought  too  much  of  both  into  his  religion.  Inge- 
lious  men  will  sometimes  be  ingenious  in  t!ie  wrong 
dace.  If  he  lays^  too  much  stress  on  »muc  things,  and 
inderrates  others':  if  he  mistakes  or  overlooks  even  fun- 
laoMintal  points,  so  that  some  of  his  opinions  must  ap< 
eai  defective  to  the  experienced  Christian;  yet  the 
vneral  turn  of  his  work  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
)9iristianity  may  render  it  useful  to  others,  by  inviting 
bem  by  the  very  novelty  of  his  manner  to  consult  a 
pecies  of  evidence  to  which  they  have  not  been  accus- 
oroed.  A  sceptical  friend  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
rho  bad  stood  out  against  the  argument  of  some  of  the 
Meat  divines,  was  led  by  this  little  work  to  examine 
lore  deeply  into  Internal  Evidence ;  it  sent  him  to  read 
iff  Bible  in  a  new  spirit,  lie  followed  up  his  inquiries, 
uULlled  authors  whose  views  wars  mors  matured,  and 
fid  a  sound  bsUever. 


to  his  eloquent  pen,  between  the  adventnroas 
expeditions  of  the  conqueror,  the  circumnavi- 
gator,  the  discoverer,  the  naturalist,  with  those 
of  Paul,  the  martyr  of  the  gospel  ?  Paul,  who, 
renouncing  ease  and  security,  sacrificing  fame 
and  glory,  encountering  'weariness  and  painful, 
ness,  watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  na- 
kedness ;  was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent  in  pri. 
sons,  in  deaths  ofl,  was  once  stoned,  thrice  suf- 
fered  shipwreck,  was  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
deep,**  went  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  city 
to  city,  knowing  that  bonds  and  imprisonment 
awaited  him ;  and  ibr  what  purpose  7  He,  too, 
was  a  discoverer,  and  in  one  sense  a  naturalist. 
He  explored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the 
mineral,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world. 
His  business  was  with  man ;  his  object  the  dis. 
covery  of  man's  moral  wants;  his  study,  to  ap- 
ply  a  proportionate  remedy ;  his  work,  to  break 
up  the  barren  ground  of  the  human  soil ;  his  aim, 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  undisciplined 
heart;  his  end,  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.  He  did  not  bring  away  one  poor 
native  to  grafl  the  vices  of  a  polished  country 
on  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  own  ;  but  he  car- 
ried to  the  natives  themselves  the  news,  and  thf 
means  of  eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  he  visited  new 
regions,  not  to  depopulate,  but  to  enlighten  them. 
He  sought  triumphs,  but  they  were  over  sin  and 
ignorance.  He  achieved  conquests ;  but  it  was 
over  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  tro- 
phies, but  they  were  not  military  banners,  but 
rescued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  shore,  but  he 
engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  While  conflicting  with  want,  and  strug- 
gling with  misery,  he  planted  churches ;  while 
sinking  under  reproach  and  obloquy,  he  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  among  barbarians,  and 
(far  more  hopeless  enterprise !)  among  philoso- 
phers ;  and  having  escaped  with  life  from  the 
moat  uncivilized  nations,  was  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities ! 


CHAP.  XII. 

Saint  PauPt  Heavetdy  Mindedneaa, 

Trite  religion  consists  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  God. 
The  apostle  every  where  shows,  that  by  our 
apostacy  this  order  is  destroyed,  or  rather  in- 
verted. At  the  same  time  he  teaches,  that 
though  brought  into  this  degraded  state  by  our 
own  perverseness,  we  are  not  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  it  He  not  only  shows  the  possibility, 
but  the  mode  of  our  restoration,  and  describes 
the  happy  condition  of  the  restored,  even  in  this 
world,  by  declaring,  that  tv  be  apirituaUy  mind, 
ed  U  life  and  peace. 

He  knew  that  our  faculties  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  both ;  active  capa- 
cities for  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  oar  character 
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IS  determined  by  the  predominance  of  religion 
or  of  Bin,  oC  the  sensual  or  the  spiritual  mind. 
Saint  Paul  eminently  exhibited,  both  in  his 
example  and  in  his  writings,  the  spiritual  mind. 
lie  was  not  only  equal  in  correctness  of  senti- 
ment and  purity  of  practice  with  those  who  are 
drily  orthodox,  and  superior  to  those  who  arc 
coldly  practical ;  but  he  *  perfects  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God.*  He  abounds  in  the  heavenly 
mindedness  which  is  the  uniting^  link  between 
doctrinal  and  practical  piety,  which,  by  the  unc 
tion  it  infuses  into  both,  proves  that  both  are  the 
result  of  Divine  grace ;  and  which  consists  in  an 
entire  consecration  of  the  affections,  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  God. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  pre- 
liminary to  all  performance,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  acceptance.  This  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  his  writings.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sanctity  which  pervades  them,  and  which, 
whilst  it  affords  the  bvM  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  infuses  it 
also  into  the  heart  of  his  readers.  While  he  is 
musing,  the  fire  burns,  and  communicates  its 
pure  flame  to  every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine 
^  Christian  feeling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  en- 
treaties. A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  earnest- 
ness so  imploring,  breathes  throughout  them, 
that  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  for  himself, 
all  care  for  his  own  interests,  is  swallowed  up  in 
his  ardent  and  affectionate  concern  for  the 
spiritual  interest  of  others. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  almost  in 
spite  of  himself.  His  zeal  reproves  our  timidity, 
his  energy  our  indifference.  *  He  dwells,*  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  remarked,  *  with  almost  un- 
timely descant,*  on  the  name  of  Him  who  had 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.  Thai  nunie  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
pronounce,  nol  through  reverence  to  its  posses- 
Bor,  but  fear  of  cacti  other,  ever  sounds  with 
holy  boldness  from  the  li|Mof  Paul.  His  bursts 
of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeals  to  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry  an  air  not  only 
of  patience,  but  of  victory,  not  only  of  faith,  but 
of  fruition. 

Wiioevcr  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare this  spirit  of  Divine  power  manifested  by 
the  apostle,  with  Uie  opposite  spirit  of  the  world, 
let  him  carefully  peruse  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  AAer  describing 
the  strong  and  painful  conflict  with  the  malig- 
nant power  of  sin  in  the  seventh  chapter,  with 
what  a  holy  exultation  does  he,  in  the  opening 
of  the  eighth,  hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assur- 
ance that  *  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jes^us.*  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that 
impatient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Gcnesix, 
which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  f^>l!i)w 
close  upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness  u{>on  the  sm  ; 
to  cut  otf  the  distressing  space  between  terror 
and  Joy,  to  leave  no  interval  for  despair.  God, 
who  IS  so  patient  when  he  is  to  punish,  is  not  so 
patient  when  he  is  to  save.  He  delays  tf)  strike. 
Dot  he  hastes  to  pardon.  *  After  the  flrst  of- 
lifDCf,*  mju  mahop  Jeremy  Taylor, '  God  ooiild 


not  stay  from  redeeming  ;*  nor  oonld  Paul  ittj 
from  proclaiming  that  we  mre  redeemed.  TIk 
apostle,  like  bis  Creator,  loses  not  a  moment  lo 
comfort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflicting. 

In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  onoe  discern  Ua 
difference  between  natural  weakness  and  super- 
added strength ;  between  the  infirmities  whiek 
are  fortified  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  tai 
the  sensual  mind,  which  not  only  is  not,  bat 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  Grod ;  between 
him  who  not  having  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  b 
none  of  his,*  and  him  in  whom  'Christ,  the 
spirit  of  life,  dwells  ;*  between  him,  who,  if  be 
yield  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  tai 
him  who,  through  the  Spirit  mortifying  the 
deeds  of  the  body  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not  mtkr 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  elassa 
of  characters,  to  consist  merely  in  the  actad 
crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the  one  class,  asd 
the  better  actions  of  the  other.  It  is  to  the  sea* 
sual  and  spiritual  mind,  the  fountain  of  good 
and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  da- 
cisive  test  This  radical  distinction  he  farther 
conceives  to  be  a  more  obvious  line  of  separt 
tion  than  even  any  difference  of  religious  opin- 
ions, any  distinction  arising  from  the  mere 
adoption  of  peculiar  dogmas. 

That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear  Id 
belong  exclusively  to  real  Christians,  he  rnarki 
the  change  of  character  by  the  definite  temi 
now,  implying  their  recent  victory  over  their 
old  corruptions,  which  he  had  been  deplorisf. 
This  precaution  would  prevent  those,  who  re- 
mained in  their  former  state  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  comfort  of  a  promise  in  whieh 
they  have  no  part  He  guards  it  still  more  ex- 
plicitly, by  declaring,  that  the  true  ovidenos 
of  this  renovation  of  heart,  was  their  wsLh'sg 
afler  the  Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes  habitual 
progress  in  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  con. 
ducted  by  the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do 
not  always  preserve  us  from  deviating  from  it, 
recalls  us  back  to  it 

The  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  principle  he 
wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any  princif^  oo 
which  he  did  not  act  Afler  he  had  carried 
piety  to  the  most  heroic  elevation  ;  afler  he  had 
pressed  the  most  fervent  exertions  on  others 
and  gained  the  splendid  conquests  over  himfcif 
still  hu  considered  himself  only  in  the  nad  U 
salvation  ;  still  he  never  thought  of  slackening 
his  course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting ;  lie  fai^ 
not  reached  his  end.  He  was  not  intimidated 
from  pursuing  it  by  new  difHculties ;  his  resolo- 
tion  rose  with  his  trials ;  all  he  feared  for  hioi' 
self,  all  against  which  he  cautioned  others,  wu 
declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  for  them  and 
for  himself  was,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  He  well  knew,  that 
even  the  present  position  could  not  be  kmg 
maintained  without  the  pursuit  of  farther  con 
quests.     He  walked  afler  the  Spirit. 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he  sam 
mons  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
iiis  Epistles,  always  remind  him  of  tlie  principli 
which  makes  them  suppcrtable.  He  ename* 
rates  human  miseries  in  all  their  variety  of 
shapes, — tribulalion^  distress,  pertieution^  fk- 
miae,  nokcdnese^  peri2«  iteord.    Bat  to  what  end 
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does  he  muBter  -thu  confederate  band  of  woes  7 
He  calls  on  them  not  to  avert  the  sufferings 
they  inflict ;  no,  he  challenges  them  to  separate 
the  Christian  sufferer  frtnn  the  love  of  Christ. 
He  presents  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of 
the  supreme  triumph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
edamity.  The  man  whose  dieiresses  abounded^ 
who  was  pressed  above  measure,  comes  out  of 
the  conflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, — that  to  one 
of  his  ardent  spirit  seemed  too  poor  a  triumph, 
he  is  more  than  a  conqueror.  But  how  is  this 
victory  achieved?  Through  him  toho  loved  us. 
That  lowliness  which  made  him  say  just  before, 
*that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  but  what  I  hate 
that  I  d(i,*  must  have  been  lifled  by  a  mighty 
faith  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi. 
palities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
iove  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.* 

In  speaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories  of 
the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  does  not  escape 
him  as  the  sally  of  the  imagination,  as  a  thought 
awakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of  the  object ;  he 
does  not  express  himself  at  random  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment ;  his  is  not  the  conjectural 
language  of  ignorant  desire,  of  uncertain  hope  ; 
it  is  an  assumption  of  the  sober  tone  of  calcula- 
tion. *  I  reckon,*  says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
this  s{Hritual  arithmetic, — *  I  reckon,*  afler  a  due 
estimate  of  their  comparative  value,  *  that  the 
lufferinga  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
realed.* 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  make 
ihis  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  man. 
Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  he  had  a 
glimpse  granted  to  no  other  man.  He  had  been 
caught  up  into  Paradise.  He  *  had  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty,* and  the  result  of  his  privileged  experi. 
BDce,  was,  that  he  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Chritft;'  that  he  desired  to  escape  from 
Lhis  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impatient  to 
recover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  im- 
mortality. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  future 
felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  which 
we,  in  an  established  state  of  Christianity,  and 
Buffering  only  under  the  common  trials  of  mor- 
tality can  hi^ve  no  adequate  conception.  His 
Doarageous  faith  was  kept  alive  and  fortified 
by  fervently  practising  the  doty  he  so  unwea- 
ried ly  urges  upon  others ;  continuing  instant  in 
fraytr. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source  of  his 
own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  intercourKC 
with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adds,  *  the  Spirit 
helpeth  our  inflrmilics,  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us.*  Nor  does  his 
bigh  trust  and  confidence  in  Grod,  thus  gendered, 
Msily  find  its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds, 
'  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
\o  them  that  love  God.* 

Tlua  trust  was  an  assoranoe  of  the  largest 


import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  consequences. 
Having  cordially  confided  in  him  for  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  found,  as  is  al 
ways  the  case,  the  greater  involving  the  less . 
he  found  that  be  had  little  difficulty  in  trusting 
Him  with  his  inferior  concerns.  To  Him  to 
whom  he  had  committed  his  eternal  happiness, 
to  Him  he  could  not  scruple  to  confide  his  for- 
tune, his  health,  his  reputation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  these  manifestations, 
of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with  a  tem. 
porary  enjoyment  But  we  have  his  testimony, 
added  to  the  testimony,  the  evidences,  the  proois, 
the  promises,  the  demonstrations  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  Why,  then,  are  we  not  sup. 
ported,  encouraged,  animated  by  them  ?  It  is 
because  we  do  not  examine  these  evidences,  be- 
cause  we  do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  be- 
cause  we  neglect  these  proofs :  therefore  it  is, 
that  we  are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  speculations,  rather  than  as 
convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions,  rather 
thsn  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  as* 
suranoes  is  conferred,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exercise, 
is  the  hope  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the  heart/elt 
belief  that  such  felicity  is  real,  and  that  it  is  re- 
served  for  the  final  portion  of  the  humble  Chris- 
tian  7  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to  give  full  credit 
that  such  great  things  can  be  in  store  for  him. 
For  a  moment  he  is  staggered,  till  faith,  the  pa- 
rent  of  that  humility  which  trembles  while  it 
believes,  enables  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  pro- 
mises of  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  too  great, 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live 
forever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  *  constraining'  power  of  his  love,  there  is 
a  vehemence  in  his  desire,  a  vivacity  in  his  sen- 
timents, an  energy  in  his  language,  an  intensity 
in  his  feelings,  which  stronglv  indicate  a  mind 
penetrated  with  the  depth  of  his  own  views.  He 
paints  the  love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  which, 
though  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  na- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  degree,  it  is  *  exceeding  abun- 
dantly  above*  not  only  *  all  that  he  could  ask,* 
but  *  all  that  he  could  think.*  His  boldest  con- 
ceptions  sink  under  the  impression  which  no 
language  could  convey. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writings, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  and  impress 
of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest  view  of 
realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  are  set  a^ide  by 
many,  as  things  in  which  they  have  no  personal 
concern.  They  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  blind  re- 
verence for  them,  as  for  something  which  tliey 
conceive  to  be  at  once  sacred  and  unintelligible, 
such  a  kind  of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally 
entertain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Eloquent  as  ho  was,  we  oflen  find  him  labour- 
ing under  his  intense  conception  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  utterance.  In  doHcriliing  the  extent  of 
the  Icve  of  God,  its  height  and  depth,  its  length 
and  breadth,  his  soul  sooms  t(»  expand  with  the 
dimensions  he  is  unfolding.  His  expressions 
seem  to  acquire  all  iHul  Cqtqa  ni'WVv  N)\vv^\Ma  v^> 
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Umates  that  tiic  soul  itself,  ao  acted  upon,  is  in- 
vested. To  be  strengthened  with  might,  would 
have  been  reckoned  tautoloj^y  in  an  ordinary 
writer  on  an  ordinary  subject;  and  to  bestren^h. 
ened  with  all  might,  would  seem  an  attribute  im. 
possible  to  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  had  him- 
self  felt  tlic  excellency  of  that  power  ;  he  knew 
that  it  is  derived,  and  that  the  fountain  of  dura, 
tion  18  the  glorious  power  of  God. 

In  delineating  the  mighty  operations  of  Di- 
vine love  on  the  human  mind,  the  sccmirig  hy- 
perboles are  soberly  true.  Where  the  theme  is 
illimitable,  language  will  burst  its  bounds.  He 
preaches  riches  which  are  unsearchable— exhorl* 
to  know  the  love  which  surpasses  knowledge — 
promises  peace  which  passes  understanding — 
we  must  look  at  things  which  are  not  seen — 
mgainst  hope  we  must  believe  in  hope — while  sor- 
rowful  we  must  always  be  rejoicing — as  having 
nothing  we  must  reckon  that  we  possess  all  things 
— dyings  and  behold  we  live — though  unknown 
we  are  well  known — In  short,  he  reconciles  c«m- 
tradiclions,  unites  opposites.  Antipathies  by 
nature  become  affinities  by  grace.  *  The  love  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes  con- 
traries centre,  and  impossibilities  meet 

His  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify 
itself  with  the  church  of  Ephesus.  What  an 
improbable  union !  The  late  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecutors  of 
the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  heart  and 
one  noiii  I  These  recent  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  common  point 
of  attraction.  With  what  holy  triumph  does  he 
dilate  on  their  common  faith  !  that  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  is  their  common  centre 
and  bond  of  union  I 

Still,  as  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  does  not  sacrifice  practical  duty  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he  does  not 
allow  even  these  Ephesians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  grace  they  have  received.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  been  favoured  with  a  vocation, 
they  must  *  walk  worthy  of  it*  *The  perfecting 
of  the  saints*  must  be  carried  on ;  *  they  must 
reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ*  No  such  perfi9Ction  had  been  attain- 
ed as  would  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present 
position.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated. — No 
elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him  above  attcn- 
tion  to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  abrupt 
apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude  into  which, 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  of  exhortation,  of  reproof, 
he  unexpectedly  breaks  out  The  love  of  his 
Redeemer  so  fills  his  soul,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  restrain  its  outward  expression.  Even 
when  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  directing  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by 
an  ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  as  a 
valid  reason  for  suspending  spiritual  ideas,  and 
dismissing  spiritual  feelings,  they  yet  mix  them- 
selves, as  it  were  involuntarily,  with  his  secular 
cares  ;  there  is  not  only  a  satisfaction  but  a  joy. 
fulness  in  these  escapes  of  affection  which  seem 
to  spring  from  his  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
pression  of  his  circumstances,  to  the  danger 
which  surrounded,  to  the  deaths  which  threat- 
tnedbim. 


When  Paul  and  Silts  were  imprioooed  at  fb 
lippi,  it  is  recorded  that  they  prayeH  at  midnigk 
Thb  would  naturally  be  ezpoclad  frooi  »mk 
men,  under  such  circamstaneeo ;  bat  it  is  addai 

*  they  sang  praises  unto  God.'     Tbos  tbey  ant 
only  justified,  but  gk»rified  Him,  nndar  this  wd- 

j  fering,  as  well  as  degradation.  For  it  most  ist 
I  be  forgotten,  that  l^is  imprisooinent  was  ist 
I  merely  a  measure  (or  secoring  their  peraoosr- 
I  they  were  stripped  bare— oiaoy  stripes  were  had 
j  upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their  tad. 

Yet  they  sang  praises  unto  God. 

What  a  triumph  is  here  of  the  ekmestcf 

spirit  over  the  force  and  violenoe  of  outward  dr 
I  cumstances  I 

I  *  Th'  oppressor  hoida 

Hia  body  bound,  but  knowi  not  what  a  raafs, 
Hi«  itpirit  takes,  unconsciouf  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  it  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  delighu  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwvDs.* 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephosians,  to  which  «• 
have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  withafroh 
instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose  onder  Ik 
same  circumstances  of  distress^-^r-It  was  writia 
from  a  prison,  and  b  almost  one  entire  effimos 
of  love  and  praise.  It  is  an  oTerflowing  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  gratitude,  that  has  no  psnl- 
lel.  It  seems  to  be  enriched  with  an  additimal 
infusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has  perbtpr 
more  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  ihaia, 
except  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  is  to  k 
found  in  the  whole  sacred  treasury.  It  scemi 
to  come  fresh  from  the  celestial  world.  He 
speaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  hot  as  from  a  is- 
gion  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  His  tboufhti 
are  in  heaven,  his  soul  is  with  his  Sarioor,  Ui 
heart  is  with  his  treasure :  no  wonder,  thsD,lhrt 
his  language  has  a  tincture  of  the  idiom  of  in 
mortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  wss  takea  bj 
the  besiegers,  was  so  intent  on  a  matheoiatiol 
demonstration,  that  he  knew  not  wlien  the  citj 
was  lost :  so  the  apostle,  absorbed  in  a  coocsn 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  philosopher  if 
Scripture  truth  is  to  scientific,  kist  sight  of  the 
cruelties  of  Nero,  forgot  his  fiirmer  suSeriDgi, 
felt  not  his  present  captivity,  thought  not  of  Ui 
impending  fate — present,  past,  and  future,  ai 
they  related  to  himself^  were  absorbed  in  hii 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  church,  for  the  glory 
of  its  founder !  Mark  the  divine  supports  vond^ 
safed  to  this  imprisoned  Saint !  Note  his  stale 
of  grace !  Observe  the  perfection  of  his  &itk! 
How  the  motion  of  his  spirit  was  aecelerstsd  if 
it  drew  nearer  to  its  centre !  He  whoss  dMp 
humility  had  soggestod  to  him  the  possibility, 
that,  after  converting  others,  he  might  hinsslf 
be  rejected  :  he  who  had  desired  not  to  be  ob- 
clothed,  but  to  be  clothed  upon — now  deelarei 
that  he  is  ready  to  be  offered  up,  now  detins  to 
depart ;  not  in  the  gentle  decay  of  oxhaortBd 
nature,  not  in  the  weaning  languor  of  a  sick 
bed,  not  in  the  calm  of  a  peaceAil  dissolotkn, 
suflbring  only  the  pains  inseparable  from  an  cr- 
dinary  death ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
hand  of  violence :  he  is  ready  to  pour  out  his 
blood  upon  the  scaffold ;  he  is  longing  to  join 

*  the  souls  which  were  beheaded  for  tlw  witosH 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God.'  6c  frr  fnm 
bein^  dismayed^  beoaose  be  knew  that  hk  mtr 
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dom  was  at  hand ;  be  who  know  not  what  it 
I  to  boaat,  yet  knowing  in  whom  be  bad  trust- 
;  feeling  hia  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh, 
lid  exclaim  with  a  holy  bravery ;  *  I  have 
Mhod  my  courio ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.* 
Then  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
ntal  view  of  the  crownofrighteouaneat,  which 

Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  *  had  prepared 
him  against  the  great  day,*  that  same  nnpa- 
leled  philanthropy,  which  he  had  so  constantly 
nifestod,  breaks  out  and  consecrates  a  mo- 
nt,  when  we  might  have  supposed  the  im me- 
te nearness  of  his  own  unspeakable  blessed* 
m  would  have  engross^  his  whole  soul.  His 
igion  was  no  selfish  piety,  his  hope  no  solitary 
ration.  Gratitude  swells  into  its  highest 
nsport  from  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
1  not  exclusively  reserved  the  crown  fbi  him, 
nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 
tes,  nor  for  the  multitudes  of  his  own  friends, 

for  the  converts  who  were  to  be  peculiarly 
I  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  ;'  but  *  for  all 
ofi  also  which  love  his  appearing,*  for  all  *  the 
eemcd  of  the  Lord*  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

^eneral  view  of  the  qualUUe  of  Saint  Paul : 
is  knowledge  of  human  nature-^is  delicacy 
1  giving  advice  or  reproofs-hie  integrity, 

*uerf:  is  in  Saint  PauPs  writings  and  con- 
t,  such  warmth  and  openness;  so  much 
ikness  and  candour ;  such  an  unreserved 
ring  out  of  his  very  sob! ;  such  a  free  dis- 
are  of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  of  his  opinions; 
ti  an  elevation,  mingled  with  such  a  sober* 
I  of  thinking  ;  so  much  social  kindness,  with 
nuch  Divine  love ;  so  much  practical  activi- 
with  such  deep  spirituality  ;  so  much  human 
dence,  with  so  much  of  the  wisdom  which 
rom  above  ;  .so  much  tenderness  for  the  per- 
I  of  men,  with  so  little  connivance  at  their 
ts;  so  much  professional  dignity,  with  so 
sh  personal  humility, — as  it  would  be  diffi* 
:  to  find  in  any  other  human  being. 
fet  in  all  these  opposite  excellences,  there  is 
liing  that  is  not  practicable,  nothing  that  is 
imitable.  His  religion,  like  his  morality, 
a  peculiar  sedateness.  'His  ardent  feelings 
-ay  him  into  no  intemperance  of  speech,  into 
inequality  of  action.  His  piety  is  free  from 
entricity,  his  faith  from  presumption, 
loifbrmly  we  find  a  great  reasonableness  in 
character ;  and  it  adds  to  his  value  as  an  ex- 
pie,  that  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  fa- 
iar  an  expression,  eminently  a  man  of  bus!- 
s.  His  transactions,  indeed  always  tended 
he  same  end  with  his  devotions  and  his  in- 
ictions ;  he  was  full  of  care,  but  it  was  the 
9  of  all  the  churches;  each  day  was  fully  oc- 
ied,  but  it  was  that  same  *  care*  which  came 
o  him,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  a  daily 

!*be  perfection  in  which  he  possessed  this 
lity,  provee  that  his  devotednesa  had  in  it 
ling  of  abstraction.  He  exhibited  no  con- 
pt  of  the  common  usages,  no  renoneiation 
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of  the  oommon  comforts  of  life,  when  the  formei 
could  with  propriety  be  observed,  or  the  latter 
bo  lawfully  enjoyed  ;  no  coveting  of  sufferings, 
when  they  could  be  conscientiously  avoided. 
He  was  no  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for 
Stylites.  He  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
macerations,  nor  uncommanded  austeritieii,  nor 
penances  unprofitably  aiming  at  atonement  His 
idea  of  self-denial  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will; 
his  notion  of  pleasing  God  was  to  do  and  suffer 
the  Divine  will. 

His  discretion  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous 
than  his  zeal :  unlike  some  enthusiastic  Chris- 
tians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  who,  not 
contented  to  meet  persecution,  invited  it;  he 
never  sought,  whilst  he  never  shrunk  from  dan- 
ger. Though  his  life  was  one  continued  mar- 
tyrdom, to  which  the  brief  suffering  of  the  stake 
or  the  axe  would  have  been  a  mercy,  yet  he 
was  contented  to  live  for  lengthened  services ; 
though  he  would  have  finished  his  course  with 
joy  to  himself,  he  was  willing  to  protract  it  for 
the  glory  of  Gk>d ;  though  he  counted  wU  his  life 
dear^  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  useful,  and  therefore 
desired  its  continuance. 

He  was  entirely  exempt  fVom  that  indiscreet 
zeal  which  seems  to  glory  in  provoking  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  world.  He  had  nothing  of  that 
bad  judgment,  which  seeks  distinction  from  sin- 
gularity. His  straightforward  rectitude  neither 
courted  the  applause,  nor  despised  the  good  opi« 
nion  of  men.  He  who,  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  could  say,  *  We  sought  glory  neither  of 
you  nor  yet  of  others ;  in  the  tenderness  of  that 
heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  ^  for  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing ;  are 
not  even  ye, — ye  arc  our  glory  and  joy.** 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irrational  confi. 
dence  in  supernatural  interpositions.  Though 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
felt  no  enthusiastic  inflation. 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assured  by 
an  angel  of  Grod  that  there  should  be  no  loss  of 
lives,  yet  he  helped  with  his  own  hands  to  throw 
out  the  tackling,  and  the  ship  must  be  worked 
by  his  direction.  He  went  farther,  declaring, 
*  except  the  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be 
saved.*  Could  the  boldest  impugner  of  Divine 
Providence  have  exercised  more  prudence,  have 
exhibited  more  activity  7 

Not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  may  learn, 
that  merely  to  say,  wo  trust  in  God  for  the  ac- 
complishment  of  any  thinp  within  our  power, 
without  using  ourselves  the  rational  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of  sense ;  and 
not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him,  while  we  are  using 
them,  is  an  utter  want  of  faith. 

Though  favoured  with  immediate  revelations 
from  above,  yet  was  Paul  so  singularly  modes^ 
as  only  slightly  to  advert  to  Divine  communica- 
tions, and  then  in  the  name  of  a  third  person, — 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ. — So  continent  of  speech, 
as  not  even  to  disclose  this  distinction  till  near 
fourteen  years  afler  it  had  been  conferred.  May 
we  not  then  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley, 
that  *•  Saint  PauPs  mind  had  none  of  the  charao- 
teristics  of  enthusiasm ;  that  the  coolness  of  hit 
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head  always  kept  pace  with  the  warmth  of  hit 
heart?* 

His  conduct  uniformly  exhibits  the  precise 
distinction  between  Christian  wisdom  and 
worldly  policy.  His  boundary- lino  is  clearly 
defined,  and  he  never  steps  over  it  to  serve  a 
purpose.  Of  that  prudence  which  is  a-kin  to 
sclfisliness,  of  that  discretion  which  leans  to 
crafi,  of  that  candour  which  tends  to  undue  pli- 
ancy, of  that  wisdom  which  is  sensual  and 
earthly,  ho  had  not  the  slightest  tincture.  What 
an  illustriuus  orator  of  our  own  time  said  of  his 
contemporary  statesman,  may  be  far  more  ap- 
propriately applied  to  Saint  Paul, — tliat,  in  gain- 
ing admiration,  his  virtues  were  his  arts.* 

His  intellectual  powers  were  admirably  con- 
stituted to  becoiid  his  high  moral  and  spiritual 
attainments.  He  had  an  intuitive  sagacity  of 
mind.  This  deep  master  of  the  science  of  man 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  doublings 
and  turnings,  the  intricacies  and  perverseness 
of  the  heart.  In  short  he  knew  the  exact  point 
from  which  to  take  the  most  comprehensive 
view  of  Uiis  scene  of  man;  and  his  writings 
posHess  this  great  advantage,  that  they  also  put 
the  intelligent  reader  in  the  position  to  take  the 
same  view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of 
the  human  character.  He  had  studied  the  spe- 
cies in  all  its  modifications  and  varieties,  from 
the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  meanest  offi- 
cer in  his  court ;  from  the  high  priest  presiding 
m  the  SuiiJK'dritn  to  the  pharisee  praying  in  the 
street :  of  the  intolerance  of  the  one,  he  had  had 
persi'iiil  c-v|>erience ;  through  the  duplicity  of 
the  otiii  r,  }iis  keen  eye  could  pierce,  without 
consu'fit;^^  liie  breadth  of  his  phylactery. 

The  siiDc  aeute  penetration  brought  him  no 
ieva  iji:{unirited  with  the  errors  of  the  well-intcn- 
tioneil,  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise,  with 
the  fuiliiii^s  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  inconsisten. 
cies  ot'ov!.-!!  tiie  conscientious.  Yet  did  he  never 
convert  his  knowledge  of  all  the  shades  of  the 
huiiiuit  miriil  to  an  unkind,  malevolent,  or  selfish 
purpose.  It  never  taught  him  to  hate  the  un- 
worthy, with  whose  obliquities  it  made  him  ac- 
quui.iled  ;  or  to  despise  the  weak  whose  infirmi- 
ties it  h.id  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  the  vices 
or  imbecilities  of  others  to  his  own  account,  that 
It  inspiroii  him  with  a  more  tender  and  compas- 
sionate tceling  for  the  frailties  of  their  common 
nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  Suint  Paul  is  not  addressing 
the  profligate  and  profane,  but  converts,  or,  at 
leant,  religious  professors.  This  consideration 
would  prevent  our  putting  the  reproofs  and  cor- 
rections which  he  thought  necessary  for  them 
at  Ux,  ^.^rtat  a  distance  from  ourselves.  Into 
this  danger  we  may  be  too  much  inclined  to 
fall,  if  we  do  not  bring  these  people  nearer  to 
what  we  suppose  to  be  our  own  level.  They 
were  already  Christians.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  arrange  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  into  a  regular  system,  much  loss  to 
begin  with  a  formal  exposition  of  the  elements 
of  a  religion,  with  the  principles  of  which  they 
were  already  imbued  ;  or  at  least  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  which  they  were  KcquAinted.  TVi 
manner  of  addreuing:  them  u  a  proof  that  thai 
progress  was  already  considerable. 

The  first  Epistle  is  inscribed  *  to  all  that  an 
at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saiol^ 
whose  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  worli* 
The  next  is  *  to  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth, 
with  all  the  saints  in  Achaia.*  'Another  *  totbr 
saints  that  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  ii 
Christ  Jesus.*  Again,  *  to  the  saints  and  faiik' 
ful  brethren  in  Christ  at  Colosse.*  His  lettcti 
to  individual  friends,  desisnate  also  the  pieCj 
of  his  correspondents.  *  To  Timothy ,  his  loo 
in  the  faith  ;*  *  to  Titus,  his  own  son  afler  tk 
common  faith.*  And  in  writings  to  the  Hebrevf 
collectively,  he  denominates  them  'holy  brs- 
thren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.* 

It  would  be  well  if  the  generality  of  Christiui 
could  aspire  to  rank  with  any  of  these  claam 
Saint  Paul's  knowledge  of  mankind,  hoverer, 
of  which  we  have  said  so  much,  would  piemtf 
his  addressing  the  best  of  his  converts,  as  cba. 
racters  who  did  not  require  either  caution,  cor- 
rection, or  improvement  He  knew  even  ifler 
they  had  adopted  the  Christian  profession,  be* 
pertinaciously  bad  habits  would  cleave  to  tome 
how  much  besetting  sins,  natural  infirmitr. 
temptation  without,  and  passion  within,  frodd 
impede  the  progress  of  others.  He  was  avaiv 
that  many  who  thought  themselves  sincere,  and 
perhaps  really  were  so,  were  yet  carele«!$  iti 
cold  hearted ;  that  many  who  were  warm  in 
profession,  were  selfish,  indolent,  covetD«Hu; 
that  many  who  appeared  to  be  lovers  of  Coc, 
were  yet  inordinately  lovers  of  pleasure ;  thz! 
some  who  professed  to  be  dead  to  sin,  werealirr 
to  the  world.  *  Alexander  did  him  much  evil/ 
*  Dcmas  forsook  him  ;*  *  Fhygcllus  and  Henoo- 
genes  turned  away  from  him.* 

The  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  might,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  as  no  unfair  specimen  of 
professing  Christians  in  every  age.  Consequeot- 
ly  neitlier  his  doctrine  nor  his  precepts  can,  br 
any  fair  rule  of  judgment,  be  limited  to  tbecosv 
munilv,  or  even  to  the  individual,  to  whom  ther 
were  immediately  inscribed  ;  he  has  erected  bif 
mandate  into  an  unalterable  standard  of  gene- 
ral Christianity. 

The  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Paul  knew  tbi( 
human  nature,  lefl  to  its  own  specific  operation, 
would  be  the  same  in  that  church  of  Romett 
which  his  Epistle  w&s  addressed,  as  in  the  nov 
existing  church  of  that  metropolis, — a  chnrefa 
which  has  so  far  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  founder ;  that  the  church  of  Ephesu 
would  differ  only  in  its  local  circumstances  inJ 
form  of  government  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  same  sort  of  beings,  witb  Ibe 
same  wants  and  weaknesses  which  composMl 
the  church  of  Galatia,  would  compose  that  of 
Geneva  and  of  Holland ;  that  it  was  not  the  Co- 
rinthian convert  alone  who  should  become  *■ 
new  creature  ;*  that  it  was  not  the  member  of 
any  particular  community  that  must  *  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds  ;*  he  knew  that  tht 
transmuting  power  of  true  religion  would  coo 
fer  the  same  character  of  newness  upon  every 
genuine  believer ;  that  as  in  every  age  the  priH' 
ciple  is  the  same,  so  also  will  be  the  results. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks,  let 
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■elect  a  particular  case. — Oar  apostle  had 
;  studied  the  human  heart  to  so  little  purpose 
Qot  to  perceive  that  it  is  of  itself  commonly 
lisposcd  to  liberality.  Even  where  a  measure 
religions  feeling  has  conferred  or  enlarged 
I  Tirtue,  he  knew  that  it  requires  excitement 
keep  the  flame  alive ;  that  if  easily  kindled 
some  affecting  tale,  or  some  present  object, 
may,  by  being  lefl  to  itself^  be  as  easily  ex. 
puished.  He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not 
mediately  followed  up,  and  acted  upon,  soon 
ir  out ;  that  a  warm  impulse,  if  left  to  cool, 
porates  in  mere  profession.  On  this  princi- 
f  then,  we  find  him  delicately  reminding  the 
'inthians*  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
ootarily  engaged  to  raise  a  fond  for  the  in- 
ent,  and  remonstrating  on  the  obligation  to 

their  own  plan  in  execution,  by  distributing 
veil  as  collecting. 

n  suggesting  this  duty,  he  takes  a  circui. 
I  patli,  by  intimating  the  necessity  of  con- 
BDcy  in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by  dwell- 
on  the  expediency  of  those  who  abounded  in 
b  and  eloquence,  and  religious  knowiedge, 
andi  ng  also  in  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  by 
ting  that  a  high  profession,  without  that 
id  principle  of  Christian  charity,  of  which 
cnew  almsgiving  to  bo  one  fruit,  would  be 
inomaly  discreditable  to  themselves,  and  in- 
OQS  to  religion. 

le  then  proposes  to  them,  with  the  hand  of 
laater,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  exam- 

;  he  makes  duties  grow  out  of  motives,  and 
resses  both  by  actual  instances.  He  men- 
a,  in  a  sort  of  incidental  way,  the  benevo- 
'«  of  a  less  opulent  and  less  instructed  peo- 

the  Macedonians;  and,  according  to  his 
triable  custom,  produces  their  charity  as 
winif  out  of  their  piety.  They  gave  them- 
tMjint  unto  the  Lordy  and  then,  as  the  effect 
lid  naturally  follow  the  cause,  tA«y  gaoe  unfo 
y  the  will  of  Ood.     He  informs  them,  that 

generous  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
nty  till  it  was  solicited.  He  intimates,  that 
his  instance  it  was  not  those  who  wanted  the 
rity,  but  those  who  gave  it,  *  that  pressed  it, 
ii  much  entreaty  ;*  instructively  hinting,  that 
f  had  made  true  use  of  afflictions ;  for  that 
sir  poverty,'  instead  of  being  pleaded  as  an 
logy  for  withholding  their  charity,  *  abound- 

0  the  riches  of  their  liberality.* 

This  was  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if  those 
re  indigent  converts  had  been  so  bountiful, 
it  might  not  be  expected  from  the  opulent 
LTOpolis  of  the  regions  of  Achaia  ?  It  was 
»  an  experiment  of  their  sincerity;  for  if 
f  were  more  forward  in  profession,  and  more 
ndant  in  graces,  would  it  not  be  an  expected 
sequence,  that  they  should  be  more  abundant 
vorks  of  charity  7 

Lnd,  finally  not  contented  with  pressing  upon 
n  the  example  of  a  church  of  inferior  note, 
rises  suddenly  to  the  sublimest  of  all  prece- 
Is.     He  does  not,  to  them^  quote  any  injunc- 

1  4>f  their  Divine  Master  to  charity,  though 
li  such  injunctions  the  Gospel  abounds  ;  but 
i  manner  strong,  and  instant,  unexpectedly 
ISM  his  example,  and  in  the  lofUest  possible 
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mstance  :»  •  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  bo  rich.  To  what  a  trifle,  tcv 
what  a  nothing  does  he,  by  this  admirable  turn, 
reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bounty,  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  unspeakable  gift  ! 

To  the  same  purpose  he  directs  his  friends 
at  Ephesus,  in  his  last  affectionate  discourse,  to 
the  precept  of  Christ  After  the  most  powerful 
exhortations,  ho  alludes  to  his  having  himeslf 
supplied  his  necessities  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  charity  , 
and  then,  lest  they  should  suppooe  this  to  bo 
any  vaunt  of  his  self-denial,  rather  than  a  decla- 
ration  made  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  similar 
industry,  by  a  similar  motive  of  charity, — he 
sums  up  the  charge  by  a  most  powerful  incite, 
ment,  equal  of  itself  to  account  for  his  own  gene- 
rosity,  as  well  as  to  awaken  theirs,  producing 
the  only  posthumous  quotation  which  Scripture 
has  presorved  of  the  Divine  Instructor :  *  Re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.* 

Another  instance  of  his  delicacy  is  that  in  ad- 
dressing  the  same  people,  when  he  would  lower 
to  its  just  inferiority  the  value  of  giflsand  mira- 
culous powers,  in  comparison  of  the  more  excel' 
lent  toay,  he  does  not  directly  point  at  their 
vanity  and  self  exultation,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment  worthy  the  attention  of  all  oensors,  he 
transfers  ihe  application  to  himself— Though  1 
(not  though  you)  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  anf^els ;  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  faith;  though  /  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  1 
am  nothing.f 

As  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  this  address  to 
adduce  the  strongest  supposeable  instances,  even 
instances  which  could  not  be  thought  to  exist, 
there  was  no  method  which  could  so  effectually 
expose  the  radical  evil  of  uncharitableness  with 
so  little  offence  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  it, 
as  to  apply  the  imaginary  case  to  his  own  per. 
son :  nor  could  the  most  elaborate  harangue  on 
the  beauty  of  charily  have  produced  without  it 
so  powerful  an  effect ;  nor  would  any  delinea. 
tion  of  all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  noto- 
riously practised  by  the  proud  and  sensual 
Corinthians,  have  affected  them  so  much,  as 
this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  heavenly  virtue  in 
which  many  of  them  were  eminently  deficient, 
and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore  presented 
such  a  contrast 

* 

Yet,  while  he  thus  combated  their  preference 
of  those  which  might  raise  admiration,  to  those 
which  tended  to  the  public  good,  he  thought  pro. 
per  to  let  them  see  that  the  inferior  value  he  set 
on  them  was  not  to  screen  or  justify  any  igno. 
ranee  of  his  own  ;  and  that,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  he  did  not  depreciate  learning,  because 
he  did  not  possess  it 

After  having  enjoined  on  the  The'ssalonians, 
that  it  was  their  duty  *  to  love  one  another,  as 
they  were  taught  of  God,*  lest  it  mi^htlook  like 
a  suspicion  rather  than  a  remindmg,  he  en- 
couragingly subjoins, — *and  indeed  ye  do  it* 
In  the  same  spirit,  after  saying  to  the  sanM 
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ehurch,  *  Comfort  youraelves  together,  and  edify 
una  another/  he  again  intimates  that  they  did 
not  so  much  require  to  be  instructed  as  congra- 
tulated, by  adding,  *  even  as  also  ye  do.* 

Again,  with  a  holy  generosity,  when  he  has 
any  thing  to  notice,  which  ho  can  honestly 
praise,  the  commendation  he  bestows  is  undi' 
▼ided ;  wlien  any  unacceptable  point  to  press,  he 
softens  prejudices  and  courts  compliance  by 
mixing  himself  with  the  injunction,  or  involving 
himself  in  the  censure :  *  Let  tisr  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  Bithiness  of  flesh  or  spirit* 
In  lamenting,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  the  do- 
minion  of  sin,  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  :  in 
referring,  in  Ihe  subsequent  chapter,  to  the  do. 
minion  of  grace,  he  extends  the  coMulation  to 
all  believers.  On  every  occasion  which  calls 
both  qualities,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into 
exercise.  Saint  Paul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  the  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  a  late  noble  and  polished  preceptor*  been 
as  conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  he 
unquestionably  was  with  polite  literature,  and 
had  his  principles  been  as  sound  as  his  taste,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  farther  than 
the  writings  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  for  the  most 
complete  illustration  of  that  favourite  maxim, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  so  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  his  misguided  pupil.  His  6ne  sense,  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  would  have  led  him, 
while  lie  pressed  the  injunction,  to  give  it  all  it 
wanted, — a  right  (direction.  He  would  have 
found  the  tuavHer  in  modo  accompany  tiie  for- 
titer  in  re,  more  uniformly  in  our  apostle  than 
in  any  other  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
tills  union,  that  occur  in  his  Epistles,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning,  thai  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he 
recommends  *  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  a  sotim/ 
mind  ;^  to  which  he  subjoins,  *  hold  fast  the  form 
of  Bound  words.*  But  while  he  is  so  peremptory 
as  to  the  force  of  the  matter,  he  is  not  less  atten- 
tive to  the  duty  of  mildness  in  the  manner.  He 
directs,  tliat  the  dictates  of  this  sound  mind  be 
conveyed  with  affection^-^lh'is  form  of  sound 
words  be  communicated  with  Ume;  and  in  ex- 
patiating on  these  gentle  gracei,  we  must  not 
forget  the  situation  under  which  he  exercised 
them. 

In  the  days  of  prosperous  fortune,  we  fre- 
quently see  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and 
complacency  in  characters  not  remarkable  for 
gentlrncss  of  mind  :  but  Paul,  under  the  most 
disastrous  circumstances,  never  fails  to  exhibit 
the  same  amiable  courtesies.  It  is  therefore  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  prejudices  of  certain 
pernons,  who  always  speak  of  him,  as  a  charac- 
ter of  the  most  repulsive  harshness. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspect,  if  a  few 
of  these  critics  are  to  be  found  among  my  own 
•ex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  apostle  arises  from 
a  cuu!»e  which  is  rather  calculated  to  inspire 
gratitude  than  to  provoke  censure.  His  atten- 
tion, in  not  being  limited  to  their  highest  inter- 
ests, but  descending  also  to  their  minutest  con- 
cerns  is  a  proof  surely  that  he  thought  nothing 
beneath  his  notice,  which  might  raise  the  dig- 

•  Lord  Cliesterfleld  I 


nity  and  add  to  the  beaoty  of  the  female  ebuM. 
ter-  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  eappoiethi 
their  disapprobation  arises  from  hiahaTingta^ 
*  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  whik  ih 
liveth.*  Nor  could  I  presume  to  suspect,  thtf 
his  injunction  of  submission  to  their  hosbiD^ 
—of  subordination  a/ioays,  and  of  silence  isai. 
times,— can  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  hostili^ 
of  any  Christian  ladies. 

Still  less  would  I  venture  to  suppose,  thd 
their  displeasure  is  owing  to  his  having  reeoa. 
mended  *  that  women  should  adorn  themspiTa 
in  modest  apparel,' — ^nor  tiiat  they  should  ob> 
ject  to  him  for  his  preference  of  *  shame faced- 
ness*  to  *  costly  array ,*^-of  '  sobriety*  to  *  broi 
dered  hair,*— of  *good  works*  to  'gold  ui 
pearls.** 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Paul  was  of  opinion,  tki 
the  external  appearance  of  women  was  an  ia4> 
cation  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  tin 
opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  esmcft  ■ 
recommending  these  symbols  of  internal  poritr. 
Ho  doubtless  more  strong^ly  prohibits  certu 
personal  decorations,  because  they  were  ik 
insignia  of  the  notcwiously  unworthy  femaieitf 
his  time.  And  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  tkt 
he  never  thought  it  could  be  construed  into  i 
hardship  to  be  cautioned  a^inst  wearing  tJK 
badge  of  the  profession  of  Lais. 

If  they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly  foi- 
gesting  to  them  tha  ornaments  of  a  meA  Mai 
quiet  spirit^  was  at  least  a  9uperfluou9  iojosc- 
tion,  they  will  forgive  him  on  the  ground  thii 
he  might  not  think  it  unnecessary,  even  to  tk 
most  gentle,  to  *  stir  up  their  pure  mind  by  mvt 
of  remembrance* 

It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  possibly  m- 
tertain  any  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  vnidi 
he  counted  so  many  valuable  friends.  .4iid 
let  it  be  seriously  obwrved,  that  in  whatever  rr 
lates  to  pious  affections,  to  Christian  practwt. 
to  disinterested  kindness,  to  zeal  and  diligence, 
there  was  obviously,  in  Saint  PanPs  estimtiioa, 
neither  male  nor  female.  For  we  do  not  hear 
more  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  good  woroei. 
and  of  his  generous  testimony  to  their  worth, 
than  we  hear  of  the  friendship  with  the  sex  of 
any  other  character  in  history  7  He  delights  u 
their  praises.  *Phebe*  is  warmly  comroeoded 
for  her  good  offices  *to  the  Saints  at  Rome.* 
not  only  as  having  been  an  important  assistut 
to  the  apostle  himself,  but  as  *■  the  succourer  ci 
many*  Christians.  *  Priscilla*  is  honourably  re- 
corded as  *  his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus,*  as  one 
who  with  her  husband,  had,  *  for  his  life  laid 
down  their  necks.*  For  this  he  thankfully  ob- 
serves, they  are  entitled  not  only  Ui  his  thaniii. 
but  also  to  *  the  thanks  of  all  the  churches  m' 
the  Gentiles.*  He  acknowledges  that  *Miry 
had  bestowed  much  labour  on  him  and  his  eon- 
verts.*  The  name  of  *  Apphia,*  and  that  of 
*■  Julia,*  is  perpetuated  by  his  affectionate  gra* 
titude.  That  of  *  Chloe*  stands  prominent  ia 
his  grateful  pacre.  *■  Tryphena  and  Tryphoa 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord.*  To  the  honoarof 
British  ladies  )>e  it  remembered,  that  his  friend 
*  Claudia*  was  our  country  woman.f 

•  1  Tim.ch.  ii. 

t  If  any  consideration  should  iaersaae  Um  iatsreslvv 
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Paul  obwrref  that,  in  the  fkmily  of  Timothy, 
pi0tj  on  the  female  tide  waa  hereditary,  and  he 
eon^ratolatea  hb  friend  on  the  excellent  princi- 
^ea  of  hia  two  maternal  relations ;  and  virtoally 
aacribea  to  these  iostroctretsea,  *  that  from  a  child 
he  waa  acquainted  with  the  Scriptoret.*  Others 
he  haa  named,  whose  praise  is  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  whose  namea  are  in  the  book  of 
life. 

Are  not  these  testimonies  to  female  excellence 
Oom  such  an  eulogist,  and  in  such  a  cause, 

*  AboFc  all  Oieek,  above  all  Eoman  fluns  V 

If  it  stands  recorded  on  the  monument  of  a  no- 
hie  Englishman,  as  his  highest  distinction,  that 
he  w^B  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  it  stands  en- 
gnvcn  on  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass, 
even  in  the  indestructible  records  of  the  Book 
of  God,  thst  so  many  women  were  the  honoured 
friends  of  the  chiefest  apoatlo  of  Jesus  Christ 

If  Saint  Paul  haa  been  further  accused  by  some 
peraons  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  state  of  mar- 
riage, it  must  be  by  those  who  forget  to  take 
ioto  the  account  what  a  calamitous  time,  that  in 
which  he  wrote  waa  for  Christians,  who  forget 
alao  his  own  express  declaration,  that  the  sug- 

SMted  suspension  of  such  an  union  was  *  good 
r  the  prtBtni  diitreu*  His  compassionate 
mind  foresaw  the  aggravated  calamitiea  to  which 
the  entrance  into  this  tender  connection  would, 
at  this  particular  juncture,  involve  the  perse- 
eated  Christiana.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  zeabus  apostle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
aa  a  permanent  practice,  a  measure  which  must 
in  a  few  years,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  occa- 
sion the  entire  extinction  of  Christianity  itself  7 
,  Since,  then,  it  would  be  dero^tatory  to  any, 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  suspect  that  their 
objection  to  Saint  Paul  can  arise  from  any  of 
these  causes,  may  we  not  more  rationally  con- 
jaeture,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  prejudice  lightly 
taken  up  on  hearsay  evidence — a  prejudice  pro- 
pagated  without  serious  inquiry,  without  having 
themeelves  cloeely  examined  his  writings  7  Such 
an  examination,  to  which  they  are  now  earnest- 
]y  invited,  would  convince  them  that,  to  all  his 
ftxaltod  qualities,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, orbanity,  feeling,  sbd  liberality. 

But  nothing  more  raises  our  veneration  for 
Saint  Paul's  character,  than  that  his  extreme 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  his  rare  delicacy  in  con- 
Bolting  the  feelings  of  others,  to  which  we  have 
n  frequently  referred,  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  There  are,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  many  upright  minds,  whose 
honesty  isyet  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  harsh 
temper.  They  are  too  conscientious  to  censure 
ODJustly,  but,  knowing  the  censure  to  be  merit- 
ed, they  have  rather  a  pleasure  in  inflicting  the 
correction.  And  though  they  are  not  glad  the 
•idender  deserves  it,  they  are  not  sorry  it  is  their 
doty  to  impart  it  Saint  Paul  never  severely 
reproved  another,  that  he  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
on  his  own  feelings.    Yet  though  he  would  ra- 

lake  in  thi«  (riened  apontli*,  it  would  be  the  Ptionf  pre* 
aimplion,  fk'om  teMimonieii  leofntly  ad<liioi*d  by  a  learn- 
ed, pioiis,  and  iaboarinuii  prelate,  that  8aint  Paul,  in  all 
probability,  preached  the  GoNpel  in  Britain,  to  which 
eountry  it  ia  conjeetiired.  aftiir  the  iiio^t  diligent  research, 
that  be  retamed  with  the  fkniily  ofCaraetaeas. 


ther  have  spared  another  than  himself,  he  would 
spare  neither  when  the  imperative  voice  of  duty 
demanded  plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  man- 
ner  in  our  apostle  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety ;  the 
good  breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  for 
tlieirs. 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Pauf 
presents  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  the  inte- 
grity of  Christian  friendship,  and  of  tlic  ini|)er. 
faction  of  human  excellence.  Before  the  a|ios- 
ties  met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seems  to  have  erred 
in  a  material  point,  not  in  associating  freely 
with  the  Gentiles,  but  in  disingenuously  shun- 
ning their  society  on  the  return  of  his  JewiKli 
friends.  This  fear  of  human  censure,  which 
was  not  yet  entirely  extinguin:>ed  in  this  great 
apostle,  while  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  weakened  Die  influence  of  the  other 
apostles ;  misled  Barnabas  *  though  a  sood  man, 
and  a  just;  and  not  a  little  alajmed  Paul. 

This  vigilant  minister  thought  the  example  sii 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  that  he 
boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of  duplicity, — an 
act  unlike  the  general  character  of  Peter,  which, 
except  in  one  awful  instance,  rather  inclined  to 
indiscreet  frankness.  Paul  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gslatians,  that  he  *  with- 
stood hirn  to  his  face,*  not  to  gratify  any  resent- 
ment of  his  own,  but  because  his  friend  *  was  to 
be  blamed  ;*  not  privately,  to  spare  his  confusion, 
but  *  before  them  all/  to  avert  the  danger.  Nor 
does  this  Christian  sincerity  appear  to  have  in- 
terrupted their  friendship ;  for  it  did  not  prevent 
Peter,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  from  alluding 
to  Paul  as  his  beloved  brother.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  may  learn  among  other  things, 
that  the  *  fear  of  man,*  is  toe  of  the  lingering 
evils  which  quits  the  human  heart  with  the 
greatest  relucisnce :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave 
to  him,  even  in  his  renovated  state,  and  that 
therefore  the  aame  vigilance  is  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance  of 
that  prompt  repentance  which  he  had  so  repeat 
edly  manifested  after  the  commission  of  an  error 
He  offered  no  justification  of  his  fault,  but  ob- 
served a  meek  silence.  ^Ve  learn  also,  from  tlie 
recorded  failings  of  Saint  Peter,  that  this  Jirtt 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  least,  did  not  arrogate  to  him« 
self  the  claim  of  infallibility. 

Saint  Psurs  kindness  for  his  brethren  never 
made  him  on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  hia  cou- 
rageous integrity.  Considering  the  Gentile  pro- 
selytes to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  care, 
he  resolutely  defended  them  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  law  of  Moses,  thus  preserv- 
ing  to  the  Gentiles  their  liberty,  and  to  the 
Gospel  its  purity.  By  his  firmness  in  this  in- 
stance, a  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Chria- 
tianity  was  removed. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  that  the  characters  of 
these  two  apostles  are  brought  forward  with 
such  remarkable  prominency  and  detail,  in  Sa- 
cred History,  that  it  would  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delineate  the  cha 
racters  of  the  mon,  and  interweave  that  of  theii 
writings,  in  some  connected  work.  Thus  placed 
in  one  frame,  we  should  have  a  moat  intereatin^ 
view  of  thoae  two  «iaV]iMk\  v^moca  ia  ^^  \«sf^ 
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■entatiTesofthe  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  Churches 
of  Christ.  This  rep'^sentation,  incorporated 
with  the  circumstances  which  distinguished  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Grospel,  renders  every 
particular  conccrninj^  them  highly  affecting. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  self  renun- 
ciation which  governed  our  apostle,  that  when 
he  reprehends  the  Corinthians  for  their  impru- 
dence in  opposing  one  minister  to  another ; — in 
the  partiality  and  favouritism  which  he  con- 
demns, he  makes  no  exception  for  Paul :  the  pre- 
ference  to  himself  above  Apollos  would  not  gra- 
tify  a  mind,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  flat- 
tered individual,  saw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of 
rivalry,  of  division,  let  who  will  be  the  person 
preferred. 

He  might  have  seen  the  dangerous  and  blind- 
ing  influence  of  exccsi^ive  prepossession  and 
party  attachment ;  when  even  his  wise  and  vir- 
tuous  contempoiary,  Seneca,  could  say  of  Cato, 
that  he  would  rather  esteem  drunkenness  a  vir- 
tue than  think  Cato  vicious.  Nor  would  he  pro- 
bably have  accepted  of  the  same  compliment 
which  Cicero  pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, — that  though  Plato 
had  given  no  reason  for  it,  yet  his  authority 
would  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Saint  Paul  on  the  Love  of  Money. 

Among  the  innumerable  difliculties  daily  in- 
eident  to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  as  not 
amon^  the  least,  the  danger  almost  inseparable, 
which  attends  the  yet  inevitable  necessity  for 
money.  To  reconcile  integrity  in  the  pursuit 
with  innocence  in  the  possession,  is  indeed  to 
convert  a  perilous  trial  into  a  valuable  blessing. 
Riches  are  no  evil  in  tliemselves :  the  danger 
lies,  in  not  being  able  to  manage  the  temptation 
they  hold  out  to  us.  Even  where  the  object  is 
fairly  pursued,  and  the  acquisition  not  unfairly 
appropriated,  a  close  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the 
most  upright  and  liberal  mind. 

Even  these  bettor-disposed  persons,  in  spite  of 
purity  of  intention  and  integrity  of  conduct,  are 
in  constant  danger,  while  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
ject, of  being  entangled  in  complicated  schemes, 
and  overwhelmed  with  excessive  solicitude  ;  of 
being  so  overcharged  with  tlie  cares  of  this 
world,  as  to  put  that  world  which  is  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind  also. 

Others  find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  shorter 
cut  and  a  surer  road  to  riches,  than  that  in  which 
plodding  industry  holds  on  his  slow  and  weary 
way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an  enterprising 
spirit;  integrity  too  scrupulous  for  the  mind 
which  is  bent  on  a  quick  accomplishment  of  its 
object.  The  rewards  of  both  are  too  remote,  too 
uncertain,  and  too  penurious,  for  him  *  who 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich.* 

Much  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  Paul's 
charge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  chapter  of  bis  first  Epistle.  Keeping 
one  main  end  in  view,  the  apostle  has  indeed 
tdopled  a  §ort  of  concealed  method^  which  re- 


quires  some  attention  in  the  reader  to  diMow; 
The  general  drifl  of  this  powerful  exhortatia 
is,  less  to  guard  his  beloved  friend  himself^  wkt 
was  perhaps  in  comparatively  email  danger  froa 
the  temptation,  than  to  induce  him  to  Warn  Uxm 
over  whom  he  had  the  spiritual  superintendeao, 
against  the  love  of  money.  In  order  lo  this,  be 
docs  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  main  nib- 
ject,  but  opens  with  another  propo&ition,  thoo^i 
m  no  very  remote  connection  with  it ;  a  propo 
sition  the  most  important,  and  the  noott  incoa 
trovertible,  namely,  the  immense  gain  to  tbit 
soul  which  should  combine  godlineu  with  cm. 
tentment.  He  knew  the  union  to  be  inseparaUe ; 
that  as  godliness  cannot  subsist  without  oooteat 
ment,  so  neither  can  true  contentment  sprii^ 
from  any  other  than  an  inward  principle  of  rai 
piety.  All  contentment,  which  hae  not  its  fbandi. 
tion  in  religion,  is  merely  constitutional — animii 
hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood  and  spirits  in  the  man 
sanguine  character ;  coldness  and  apathy  in  tbr 
more  indifferent 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  prineipk 
was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  A  spirit  of 
contentment  is  stifling  covetousness  in  its  birth: 
it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the  cradle.  Strang 
and  striking  are  the  reasons  which  the  apastk 
produces  against  discontent.  To  the  indi^ 
he  says,  *  they  brought  nothing  into  the  world,' 
therefore  the^  need  the  less  murmur  at  posseat- 
ing  little  in  it  To  the  wealthy  he  holds  oat  i 
still  more  powerful  argument  against  the  rwit 
canine  of  dying  rieh^  when  he  reminds  them  tl»i 
they  *  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it.* 

This  reflection  he  intends  at  once  to  teaeb 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the  riei 
The  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  sobfiit- 
ance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer  than  wbca 
they  came  into  the  world  :  the  other  should  ool 
enlarge  their  desires  for  boundless  indulgenco, 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  which,  as  well  uto 
the  gratification  itself,  the  grave  will  so  soon  pal 
a  period. 

The  apostle,  having  shown  his  deep  insiglit 
into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but  just  vies 
of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the  miserebif 
consequences  of  discontent,  or,  which  is  the  saoK 
thing,  of  an  indefinite  desire  of  wealth.  *  Tbcj 
that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.'  The 
words  are  weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply  ve. 
rifled  by  experience,  whether  we  consider  mooer 
in  its  acquisition  or  in  its  possession.  Its  %ota- 
ries  '  fall  into  a  snare.' 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
watch  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsuspected 
sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which  intrencbet 
itself  within  so  many  creditable  pretences;  none 
in  which  more  perverted  passages  are  adduced 
from  Scripture  itself  in  its  support.  *  If  any 
provide  not  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  if 
worse  than  an  infidel,*  is  frequently  translated 
into  a  language  foreign  to  its  meaning,  unfa- 
vourable to  dispersing  abroad.  That  charitv 
begins  at  home,  is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  rea- 
son why  she  should  never  turn  out  There  if 
one  plea  always  ready  as  an  apology  for  the 
eagerness  for  amassing  superfluoas  wealth ;  and 
it  it  a  \ilea  which  has  a  good  look.     We  wuid 
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wide  for  our  children  is  the  pretence,  but  we 
jst  indulge  our  avarice,  ii  the  truth.  The 
St  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family,  but  he 
covetous  for  himself.  The  sordid  mind  and 
i  gihfiping  hand  are  too  eager  to  put  off  their 
fttification  to  so  remote  a  period  as  the  future 
grandizement  of  those  ibr  whom  they  pretend 
ainoss.  The  covetous  man  hungers  for  in- 
nt  gratification,  for  the  pleasure  of  counting 
I  hoards),  for  the  pride  of  *  calling  his  lands  by 
I  own  name.* 

Even  many  professing  Christians  speak  with 
rror  of  public  diversions,  or  oven  of  human 
sraturo,  as  containing  the  essence  of  all  sin, 
t  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to  feel  no  danger, 
dread  no  responsibility,  in  any  thing  that  re- 
sets this  private,  domestic,  bosom  sin;  this 
cumspect  vice,  this  discreet  and  orderly  cor- 
ition.  Yet  the  sins  which  make  no  noise  are 
en  tho  most  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which 
I  effect  is  to  procure  respect,  instead  of  con. 
npt,  constitute  the  most  deadly  snare. 
Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
uted  shafls  at  avarice,  than  argument  has 
m  busy  in  its  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
o,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own  pro- 
'  character ;  but  avarice  takes  the  license 
)d  by  other  felons,  and,  by  tho  adoption  of  an 
at,  escapes  the  reprobation  attached  lo  its 
n  name.  Govetousness  has  a  bad  sound ;  it 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  application,  a  mo- 
cacophony,  a  fault  which  no  critic  in  ethics 
I  at  any  rate  tolerate.  It  is  a  tacit  confession 
its  hateful  nature,  and  its  possessor  never 
»iv8  its  real  name,  even  lo  himselfl  This  qua- 
'  not  only  disguises  its  turpitude  by  conceal- 
nt,  but  shrouds  its  own  character  under  the 
umed  name  of  half  the  virtues.  When  ac- 
ted, it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It 
Is  itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
itempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety  ;  thus  at 
;e  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of 
sin,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 
Sven  the  most  careless  in  conduct,  the  most 
rligent  of  character,  he  who  never  Sefends 
iself  against  the  charge  of  what  he  calls  the 
re  generous  vices,  indignantly  fights  off  the 
putation  of  this.  While  he  deems  it  a  venial 
SDce  to  deny  himself  no  guilty  pleasures,  to 
r  no  just  debts,  he  would  repel  the  accusation 
being  sordid  as  strongly  as  a  man  of  princi- 
.  Yet  at  the  same  time  his  thirst  of  money 
T  be  as  ardent,  in  order  to  make  a  bad  use 
It,  as  his  who  covets  it  without  intending  to 
I  it  at  all. 

[jet  not  therefore  *  the  snares  of  this  world 
1  the  deceitf^ness  oT  riches*  make  us  forget 
1  he  who  covets  money  as  a  means  to  other 
bidden  gratifications,  is  as  much  guilty  of 
'etousnoss  as  he  who  desires  it  as  an  end.  He 
o  makes  it  the  minister  to  improper  indul- 
loes,  is  not  less  criminal  as  an  example,  and 
mr  more  criminal  as  to  the  effects  of  his  con- 
■t,  tiian  he  who  covets  in  order  that  he  may 
■ss.  Tho  Word  of  Inspiration  colls  covetous- 
m  idolatry  ;  but  are  not  inordinate  lovers  of 
isure,  for  which  money  supplies  the  aliment, 
Istors  also ;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  they 
\T  to  their  idol  prevents  their  being  *  lovers 


If  this  ensnaring  love  of  money  assumes  ts 
be  connected  with  the  sober  qualities,  which 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  minds,  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  order.  In  most 
minds  it  is  the  enemy  of  charity.  The  demands 
of  this  great  duty  are  amongst  the  first  and 
most  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon, 
more  especially  where  a  too  large  scale  of  ex- 
pense has  been  established,  and  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure is  thought  necessary :  how  oflen  do 
we  see  the  first  deduction  made,  by  withholding 
a  little  paltry  sum  which  had  been  assigned  to 
charity  ;  a  sum  perhaps  originally  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  general  habits  of  expense  ;  while 
no  blow  is  aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  de- 
vouring luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  though 
the  retrenchment  in  the  first  instance  will 
scarcely  be  felt,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  might 
restore  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetuating,  but 
of  augmenting  beneficence. 

But  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent.  In 
more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is  fre- 
quently allied  to  the  bolder  vices ;  to  rapacity 
to  oppression,  to  injustice :  and  as  these  more 
formidable  sins  are  usually  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  splendour,  mag- 
nificence, and  show :  wealth,  even  thus  obtained, 
not  seldom  procures  its  own  protection.  The 
gay  and  unthinking,  whose  g^rand  object  in  life 
is  to  multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who 
enjoy  these  pleasant  effects  of  their  neighbour's 
vices  by  participating  in  the  amusements  they 
procure,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  these  prodigal  pleasures  flow.  Tho 
unsuccessful  aspirer  after  forbidden  wealth  is 
indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigmatized ;  with 
them  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt 
as  in  the  failure ;  while  prosperous  corruption 
easily  works  itself  into  favour :  having  first 
struggled  for  oblivion  for  the  cause,  it  soon  ob- 
tains praise  for  the  effect,  and  finds  litile  difli- 
culty  in  maintaining  a  station  which  it  required 
some  management  to  reach. 

But  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separate  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,  than 
avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him  more 
widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  hb 
neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  his 
soul  and  his  God ;  *  it  drowns  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.*  When  the  eye  is  first  open- 
ed on  the  eternal  world,  how  will  many  among 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flattered,  be  astonish- 
ed to  find  all  the  attributes  which  made  them 
great,  extinct ;  all  the  appendages  which  made 
them  arrogant,  vanish;  to  find — nothing  but 
themselves. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Saint  Paul  not  only 
calls  the  love  of  money  an  evil,  for  in  this  view, 
where  the  passion  is  acknowledged,  it  is  com- 
monly considered ;  but  he  proceeds  further  to 
denominate  it  the  '  root,*  the  radical  principle, 
not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of  all  evil.  Besides 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  sin  which  the  deter- 
mined lovers  of  money  will  not  be  led  to  commit, 
in  order  to  gain  money,  there  are  also,  as  we 
have  observed,  innumerable  evils  in  its  misap- 
plication when  gained ;  these  he  probably  in- 
cluded in  their  general  condemnation.  Other 
vices  are  loved  for  their  own  sake,  but  riches  art 
idoliied  for  the  tnke  of  vi«c^  V&i^^a^jNwoib  ^ 
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which  they  procure  Uic enjoyment,  of  rver}*  vice 
to  wliich  that  cniovment  leads. 

This  it  is  which  makes  riches  the  general 
centre  of  human  desire.  They  who  do  not  ac- 
cumuliitf!  money  persuade  themselves  that  they 
do  not  love  it ;  hut  many  love  it  for  far  other 
ends  tli.'in  to  luMird  it.  Saint  Paul  knew  thut 
it  wa.s  ih''  universal  snare;  a  trap  appropriately 
baited  w  ith  every  allurement  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  thn  person  on  whom  the  temptation  is 
to  bo  {iractised  ; — to  the  eleg^ant  desires  of  the 
more  rcTini-d,  or  the  coarser  appetite  of  the  more 
grossly  vo!u|)tuous.  The  sensual,  the  aspiring, 
the  vain,  and  the  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the 
grand  indi.spensable  material  with  which  to 
build  their  visionary  fabrics  of  happiness. 

Money  is  the  most  efljcient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works ;  it  is  the  entwine  of  political 
mischief,  and  of  domestic  oppression  ;  the  in* 
struinent  of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  univer- 
sal corruption.  Money  is  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  pleasure;  it  is  the  magnet  which,  to 
the  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites ;  which 
Uic  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  describes 
about  him,  nnd  the  train  which  it  draws  aOer 
him,  ev'.n  more  than  for  the  actual  enjoyments 
which  it  ]>r(»curc8  him.  It  is  the  grand  spring 
and  fxjritain  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency;  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  nothing  better  to 
value  thtrmsL'lves  upon  ;  to  those  of  inferior  edu- 
cation, su(Jd.:nIy  raised  to  wealth  or  power ;  to 
those  who  arc  deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  *»:'.'''i.vmcnt8.  In  short,  as  the  fabled 
king  turn-  ;  r-wry  thing  into  gold  which  he 
touchu<'J,  «- J  iis  craving  p^issessor  turns  gold  into 
fivcry  li.ifi;.;  lie  d«:sires.  It  is  the  substance  and 
Jjc  csstMic-  whif'ii,  under  endless  modifications, 
ensnares  li<  trays,  and  finally  disappf>ints  the 
heart  oi'  rmn. 

Af\<-r  niiiMicraiinEr  the  various  moral  dangers 
to  wiii'ji  i!»«?  love  of  money  lays  the  heart  open, 
the  .\:.iO^*le  ndverts  to  its  highest  possible  cor- 
rupti<)ii ;  iio  declares  it  to  be  the  root  of  apostacy. 
He  diiiiLiir;-:^  alluded  to  his  own  immediate 
linoAi'fii,"!  of  certain  persons,  who,  while  they 
*  <!.)Vi;i«» !  rifior  riches,  had  erred  from  the  faith.* 
Tlieru  i-i  Minething  extremely  touching  in  this 
efT.'Ct  of  covoousness,  which  Saint  Paul  appeirs 
hiin>?!t*  t'j  h;jve  witnessed  amongf  some  of  whom 
he  h:id  once  seemed  to  hope  Ijcttcr  things ; — 
thitf  hud  piirrrd  thf.mseWea  Jhroush  trith  many 
sornnrt,  »vith  incurable  aneui-^h  perhaps  for  that 
ibaiidr»nme(it  of  («od,  into  which  covetousness 
had  -educed  them. 

It  was  probably  these  living  instances  of  the 
ruin  of  \irluoas  principles  by  this  vice,  which 
lead;*  hirn  to  warn  even  Timothy,  so  great  a 
proti<Mrrit  in  piety,  of  the  perils  attached  to  the 
Jove  of  money.  And  nothing  affords  matter  of 
more  a'vtul  reflection  to  the  most  sincere  Cliris. 
tiaii,  than  that  Paul  thought  it  necessary  to 
caution  hi'j  *  dearly  beliived  Timothy,  his  own 
Hr»n  i:i  tlj.'  fiitli,'  Timothy,  the  exemplary  Bishop 
of  K[»h(.'suo,  against  the  snares  of  this  insidious 
cnfsiiiv.  S  >all  a  common,  shall  even  a  ^incere 
Christian,  think  vigilance  superfluous,  when 
tiiiu  ni<iin:;uished  saint  was  not  only  charged 
to  caution  others,  but  to  guard  himself  against 
tliis  most  treacherous  of  all  temptations  ? 

There  is  something  pecaliarly  solemn  in  the 


«postIe*s  mode  of  adjuring:  Timothy  to  avoid  tla 
•in.  The  single  apostrophe,  *OinanofGodr 
would  be  a  panoply  against  the  temptation.  TV 
implied  impossibility  that  a  man  of  Ood  csoU 
be  a  covcter  of  money,  was  equal  to  a  tbouiud 
arguments  against  it. 

The  two-fold  guard  with  which  he  arms  Ti* 
inothy  is  equally  applicable  to  all  Christiui 
Ho  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your  danger,  ret* 
son  on  the  temptation,  produce  your  struii£  tr- 
guments  against  it, — but  Jlee  ikeMf  Ik^zt- 
Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only  c!ourage;  c»cipe 
tfic  only  security  ;  turning  your  back  upon  the 
enemy,  the  only  sure  means  of  conquerinr  ni'D. 

But  Saint  Paul  does  not  only  direct  irhit  ii 
to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
flight  from  sin  is  not  a  mere  negative  act,  i! 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  Tiew  it  involfn, 
foUnwing  after  rifthltousneas^  godlineat^  fnlk 
lute^  patience^  meeknesB.  AH  these  spiritDaluid 
moral  graces  he  draws  up  in  liatUe  array,  to  is- 
sist  as  auxiliaries  in  the  combat  he  is  sboot  Is 
enjoin.  The  Christian  will  have  to  mainttiat 
conflict  with  corruption  and  temptation,  doric; 
the  whole  scene  of  action.  Goin?  on  to  iu»ta 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  warrin, 
he  c'ills  on  Timothy  as  a  faithful  soldUrefJu 
8U8  Christ;  and  while  lie  exhorts  him  ioigii 
the  good  fisht  of  faith,  he  presents  to  his  m 
the  crown  of  victory.  He  assures  him  that  t 
wjll  not  be  a  mere  gratuitous  fight,  hetriUln 
hold  on  eternal  life. 

He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  vocitioa 
*  whereunto  thou  art  called.*    He  animates  bio 
with  the  quickening  recollection  of  the  glorioa 
proles^iion  he  had  made ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
retirement  of  devotion,  but  '  before  many  vtt 
nesscs'  intimating  how  much  the  h^noar  ci 
the  (>osfH?l   is  concerned  in   tlie  proficiency.  liiS 
steadfastness,  the  (lersevcrance  to  the  end,  oi'iU 
its  professors,  es{>ecially  of  its  appointed  teach- 
ers.   He  not  only  ruininds  him  of  his  professioe 
at  his  baptism,  and  consecration  to  the  ministrr, 
but  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  hiffuit 
pitch,  hc'adjures  him  in  the  Bight  of  God,  tch§ 
quickeneth  all  things^  and  could   rai^  hi-n  to 
immortal  glory;   and,  as   if  he  would  fill  bii 
mind   with  ovt-ry  grand  and  awful  imag*,  re- 
minds  him  of  the  *■  good  confession  made  by  the 
Divine  Confessor  befcjro  Pontius  Pilate,'  exhort' 
ing  him  from  all  these  Iof\y  motives,  to  'keep 
this  commandment  spotless  and  unrepnjacfiible 
until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesut  Christ  I* 
In  so  doing,  men  could  not  rebuke  him,  religiar 
would  not  be  wounded  by  him,  and  his  Sanoor 
would   finally  receive  him  with   the  plaudit  be 
has  promised,  and  the  crown  he  l^d  purchaMd. 
The   sublime  doxology  which    follows;  tiie 
ascription  to  God,  of  all  power,  praise,  and  d^ 
minion,  glory  nnt\   immortality,  the  ter\oorof 
his  mind,  rapt  as  it  i*eeins  to  be  with  the  present 
view  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate.  Kin? 
of  kings.  Lord  of  lords,  immortal,  invi«ible.  un- 
ap|)roachable,  and  surrounded   with  vif^ions  o( 
glory, — rlo  not  mike  the  apostle  forget  to  reren 
to  the  main  object  of  iiis  charge,  the  danger  of 
riches  ;  or  rather  the  anticipation  of  future  bliss 
had  fired  his  srjul  with  more  intense  zeal  ai^ainst 
th.it  sin  wiiich  he  thought  most  likely  tn  shaf 
out  his  beloved  converts  from  the  enjoTinentoi 
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*Char^  them  that  are  rich  in  tins  world, 
'lat  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches.* 

Having  thus  shown  the  nature  of  riches — *  un. 
"^rtain*  in  every  thing  but  their  danger, — he 
ioon  despatches  the  concluding  and  most  plea- 
sant part  of  iiis  office,  by  showing  ho-v  the  Chris- 
tian use  of  riches  may  convert  a  snare  into  a 
blessing ;  an  instrument  of  ruin  into  an  evidence 
)f  fkith.     He  proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  usury, 
ihow«  that  ihfiTe  is  a  species  of  avarice  which 
16  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins,  that  they  who 
're  rich  in  this  world  increase  the  interest  of 
their  money  by  laying  it  out  in  good  works  ; 
kat  they  lay  up  in  ttore  against  the  day  to  come; 
against  a  remoter  period  than  that  for  which 
the  covetous  provide.  This  is  beating  the  miser 
at  his  own  weapons ;  this  is  indeed  giving  per- 
petuity  to  riches ;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  the?  lay  up  for  themselves,  by  lending  unto 
the  ZdOrd,    This  is  a  legitimate  love  of  money, 
this  is  a  covetousness  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
Thia  is  indeed  lodging  their  treasure  beyond 
tHe  reach  of  moth,  rust  or  thieves. 

He  cautions  them  against  the  love  of  riches 
from  their  uncertainty  ;  an  argument  likely  to 
weigh  with  those  who  are  blind  to  higher  con- 
siderations ;  an  argument  more  illustrated  to  u» 
by  actual  instances  in  the  late  frenzy  of  revo 
lotion,  than  any  other  period  of  history.  He 
then  contrasts  what  is  uncertain  with  what  is 
solid  and  durable.  That  confidence  which  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  *  uncertain  riches,*  he  directs 
to  be  transfered  to  *  the  living  Grod,'  the  founda- 
tioo  of  all  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed  ;  the  giver  of  all  *  the 
power  to  get  wealth,*  and  of  the  heart  to  use  it 
to  his  elory.  This  readiness  *to  distribute,* 
this  willingness  *to  cr>mmunicatc,*  these  un- 
equivocal  fruits  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love, 
not  the  purchase  of  heaven  but  the  evidences  of 
fkith  in  him  who  died  to  purchase  it  for  them, 
will  not  be  rejected  by  real  Christians,  after  his 
declaration,  *  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  onto  me.' 

When  we  consider  the  contradiction  which 
the  lives  of  some  authors,  on  religious  subjects, 
form  with  tlieir  writings,  may  they  not  be  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  workmen  employed 
in  building  the  ark?  These  infatuated  men 
ipent  years  in  preparing  an  asylum  from  the 
dcloge,  without  practically  believing  that  it 
woold  ever  take  place.  While  tlicy  were  me- 
chanically employed  in  working  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  others,  their  labour  made  no  provision 
for  their  own  safety.  The  sweeping  flood  de- 
soeods ;  but  the  builders  are  excluded  from  the 
very  refuge  which  they  have  assisted  in  pro- 
viding! 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  our  apostle  ? 
His  exhortation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
derives  great  additional  weight  from  the  consis- 
jsncy  of  his  conduct  with  his  writings.    The 
^losopher  Seneca,  composed  his  excellent  book 
sfCtJiics,  in  the  same  city,  and  near  the  same 
ime  in  which  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
es.    He  sufiered  also  a  violent  death  under  the 
'Amo  Roman  emperor  with  Saint  Paul.     In  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  are  many  beautiful 
risssaaes  directed  against  the  vioe  we  have  been 


considering,  and  no  one  ever  inveighed  more 
pointedly  against  the  luxurious  indulgences  to 
which  riches  are  applied.  Yet  Seneca,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  abstinent  school  of  Pythagoras, 
and  afler wards  of  the  self-denying  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  made  himself,  by  his  inordinate  desire 
of  amassing  wealth,  the  richest  man  in  Home, 
and  by  his  passion  for  splendour  the  most  mag- 
nificent. 

This  inconsistency  of  profession  with  practice, 
at  once  illustrates  the  exact  difference  between 
speculation  and  conviction,  conceit  and  truth ; 
and  serves,  without  any  otlier  arguments  which, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  to  demonstrate  the 
real  character  of  Seneca.  Though  acquainted 
probably  with  tlic  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  improbably  with  our  apostle  himself,  from 
his  near  connection  with  Gallio,  one  of  Paul's 
judges;  yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  ito 
convert;  and  trying  them  by  the  testimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of  Iheec 
two  martyred  moralists,  that  Paul  lived  a  Chri* 
tian,  and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  genius  of  Christianity^  as  seen  in  Stnm 

Paul 

Had  a  sinful  numan  being,  ignorant  of  Chris 
tianity,  labouring  under  the  convictions  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the  retribo- 
tioi  which  that  conscience  told  him  his  ofTence 
meiitod, — had  such  a  being,  so  circumstanced, 
been  called  upon  to  devise  the  means  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  from  an  offended  Creator,  how 
eagerly,  in  the  hape  of  relieving  his  tormiinted 
s;>irit,  would  he  have  put  his  imagination  to  the 
stretch  I  How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened 
his  invention,  to  suggest  something  diflicnlt, 
something  thai  should  have  exhausted  all  hu- 
man means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack 
— penances,  tortures,  sacrifices, — all  Lebanon 
for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
tftonement,  rivers  of  oil  for  an  oblation, — still 
concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act  with 
his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself  must 
be  the  agfent  of  his  own  deliverance. 

But  when  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of 
reconciliation,  comes  from  the  ofiended  party, 
comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously,  eomea 
not  with  the  thunders  of  the  burning  mount, 
but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  benignity  and  love, 
— free  love,  benignity,  as  unsought  as  unmerit- 
ted ; — when  the  trembling  penitent  is  assured, 
in  the  cheering  words  o(  our  apostle,  that  he 
shall  be  'justified  freely,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,* — when  he  is  as. 
Rured  that  all  that  is  demanded  on  his  part  of 
the  compact  is  to  accept  the  propitiation  made 
for  his  sins,  through  the  forbearance  and  tender 
mercy  of  G^  ;  when  he  hears  that  to  him,  und 
not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  who  will  accept  it  on 
the  offered  terms  of  faith  and  repentance,  thb 
previously  inconceivable  proposal  is  made  ;— 
who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  with  Joy 
and  gratitude  at  the  report  of  a  world  redeemed^ 
he  would  eagerly  Ay  to  Va.'v  Y«M.  wv  .  .  >  SaT^T»Jl 
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only  beyond  his  hope  or  expertuTion,  hiil  be-  iicve,  that  his  oiTences  are  fbrjenyen,  that  hiiHBi 
jond  his  possibility  of  conception  ?  iiave  been   punished  in  his  Sftviuur;  that  tM 

Yet  is  not  the  fact  too  ofken  directly  the  re-  Jud^e  lias  not  only  pardoned  the  malefactor, 
Terse  ?  His  pride  bad  suggested  to  him,  that  if    but  has  suffered  in  his  stead.  . 

some  difficult  thinj^  were  to  be  done,  he  bhould  The  apoiille  demonstrate?,  that  God  is  tfae 
have  done  it  himself, — if  somethini;  were  to  be  fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  ocs 
saflTcrcd  in  the  way  of  hardship  and  austerity,  virtucj: — if  v.c  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  as— if 
or  something  achieved  in  the  way  of  glorious  wo  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — it' wc  apply  12 
entcrprif^c  ;  something  that  should  bo  splendid  him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  u» — if  we  repeiiL 
m  the  act,  which  should  brinj^  renown  to  the  it  is  *  the  grace  of  God  which  leads  us  to  rt- 
doer, — then  his  natural  powers  would  be  set  at  pentance.*  Wliatever  right  thin^  there  cizj  be 
work,  his  energ^ies  exerted,  liis  emulation  kind-  in  us,  it  is  not  our  natural  property,  bat  hj 
led,  for  he  would  become  the  procurer  of  his  own  i;itt.  His  bounly  is  the  spring  from  nhicri  ci* 
reward,  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rightful  noodjio.o!<,  if  wc  have  any,  dows,  inf^tead  ofcj: 
possessor  of  a  heaven  of  his  own  earning.  irnodne<s  bcin^  the  orig-inal  motive  of  hi«  k'C. 

But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  devising,  Hitherio  mc  have  sketched,  though  vcrv  «v 
by  a  process  of  his  own  cinductin:;,  had  made  perlicially,  Cliristianity  as  to  ita  spirit,  its  c«- 
fbolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  bnlHcd  the  sit^n,  its  oflVrs.  We  now  turn  to  what  is  cj: 
vain  and  impracticable  schemes  of  imprittiit  more  imuiodiale  object,  its  practical  efTeds,!!! 
man,  fur  etfcctin^  his  deliverance  by  any  con-  general  results,  its  Iranformin^  nature,  its  n- 
ception  or  act  of  his  own,^-does  not  inan*8  un-    novatin:;  power. 

willingness  to  partake  of  theotfcred  mercy,  look  If  the  luw  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a  eca- 
as  if  his  proud  heart  did  not  chi»Ae  to  be  freely  ,  ibrmiiy  to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  conformi:; 
forgiven,  as  if  his  haughty  independence  re-  to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Christian  obedien;? 
voltrd  at  the  plan,  in  which,  though  he  has  all  Chri:;lian  obedience  is  ascertained  by  its  univer- 
the  benefit,  he  has  none  of  tiie  merit?  Doca  it  salily.  It  esteems aZi  God's  precepts  concernic: 
not  seem  as  if  he  would  improve  the  terms  of  all  thin:fs  to  Iw  right;  it  hates  every  falfe  vey. 
the  treaty  ?  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of  Tiie  prohibitory  as  well  as  the  preceptive  prii- 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partner*  ;  cipic  of  the  (!Os,k'I  in  general.  Though  it  rnakc 
ship  scheiiic,  in  which  his  own  contribution  :  much  al'owance  fi)r  tho  infirmity  of  the  act,  .'. 
should  hive  the  predominance  ?  makes  nnnc  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its  pR 

But  it  will  bo  urged  men  do  nut  say  this ;  wc  !-cripti>iii  to  no  particular  duties,  makes  no  ex* 
reply,  they  do  not  profess  it  in  words;  but  do  .  ception  fur  fnvrurite  virtut.j>,  to  the  exclusion u' 
Dot  some  say  it  virtually,  when  they  practiculiy  ^uch  as  ar^*  more  ditficulL,  or  k-ss  palatable.  I:' 
decline  the  terms;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely  Scripture  had  barely  informed  us,  that  it  vi* 
disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a  reluctant,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  Ic 
partial  and  qualttiGd  a<-scnt?  ■  unite  in  itsoi>*    i.ot   only  ditfercnt,  but  oppofH* 

With  the  genius  of  (.'hristianity,  with  its  pe-  .  rjualities  ;  if  wc  had  been  only  told  that  firRir.e?< 
culiarilies,  with  its  appiicablcncss  to  the  wants    is  little  W(»rth,  unless  combined  with  meekncfis. 
of  man,  the  whohf  soul  of  Saint  Paul  was  singu-    ihat  integrity  is  imperfect,  if  separated   (nn 
larly  iniburd.     His  acute  mind,  his  Infly  quali.  I  humility  ;  that  the  warmest  zeal  foV  the  good  c. 
ties,  his  penetrating  spirit,  and  his  renovated  I  others,  must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable.  Tit  ^•.':■ 
heart,  entered  profoundly  into  the  character  and    nected  with  the  most  vigilant  attenti^in  to  ol: 
essenro  of  the  gospel.     His  mind  was  a  tran.    own  heart;  that  generosity    is  a  spurioBi>  r:r- 
script  orrjiviiic  truth;  his  life  an  exemplification  ;  tue,  if  disronnccted  with  self-denial :  liiaC  -'5- 
<]f  it.     Wiial  he  conceived   intimately,  he  im-  |  ligion  requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  divinei; 
parted  oxrilicitly.     To  combat  the  rel>ollion  of  .  infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our  owe  Y.iiy- 
the  iiat  iral  man,  against  the  salvation  wrought  j  lessness;  that  while  it  demands  a  trust  in  Gci, 
for  him,  is  the  leading  object  of  his  endeavour,    so  complete*^  th:it  wc  must  renounce  evt-rv  ol'ii-: 
He  who  wno  alwa^'s  looking  unto  Jc^iis,  as  the  :  trust,  it  demands  also  a  holiness  so  exact,  as  : 
author  ami  tinisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniiitriiilv  ■  we  trusted  r>nlv  in  ourselves, 
holds  him  out  toothers  as  the  sum  and  bub>tance  :      Ifwc   hud    be«.n  only    shown,    in   Fome  ti.: 
of  theirs.  theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Chri:>iianitv  ibu* 

He  ilcIiL'hts  to  dwell  on  the  divine  cninpas-  to  amalga mate  contraries,  to  hlcnd  iriloon^  cr.T- 
■ion;  he  introduces  it  under  every  form,  hcillus.  mon  principle,  the  deepest  ^•elf-abi.'tcinrr.t  viu: 
tratcH  it  b;-  every  figure,  he  macnifies  it  untjer  the  most  a'.-tivc  exertions, —  if  all  this  had  bs?:* 
OTery  rn  (ic  of  expression.  Reconciliation  is  profio^ed  to  us  in  an  abstract  Wdv,  or  crilv  an  • 
the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  He  exhibits  !  didactically  taught,  we  shimld  have  conceivfO 
the  dilTert^nci;  between  the  conduct  of  the  Re- ■  Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  pleasing  para- 
decnicr,  and  that  of  man,  in  this  negocii^tioii.  '  doxcs,  an  invention  of  beautiful  impracticabi:.- 
In  human  case:*  it  is  usually  the  otfeiider  who  ties ;  we  should  have  thought  it  an  institutici 
makes  tiie  advnncr-,  who  tries  all  means  to  re-  fabricated  for  some  world,  diiTrrent  trnm  osr«. 
cover  the  friend  ho  has  loat,  the  patron  he  has  for  some  race  of  immaculate  beings,  tor  angeb 
offended.  But  here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the  '  who  had  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  purilv,  for 
'cverHc.  Hero  it  is  the  insulted  benefactor, '  creatures  who  had  never  lost  the  impres>ioa  of 
here  it  is  ihe  injured  friend,  who  conjures  the  j  the  Lhvine  imngc ;  but  never  could  we  hivf 
ofTendi-r  to  return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to .  imisinod  it  to  be  a  practical  religinn,  int^tsdM 


be  reconciled,  who  promises  not  only  pardon 
but  immunity,  not  only  oblivion  but  reward. 
Tbo  peaiieai  ia  every  where  encouraged  to  be- 


tbr  the  fallible,  {icccable  children  of  fallen  mcr* 
tality. 

It  has,  however,  as  we  observed  in  an  ea-lv 
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ebapter,  pleaied  Infinite  Wisdom  to  give  us,  in 
the  saored  records,  striking^  solutions  of  this 
•Btg^ma,  actaal  instances  of  conflictin^jr  attributes 
in  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  men 
poaseasin^  qualities,  which  would  seem  to  ox- 
elade  each  other,  combining^  ooatrarietics  of  ex- 
cellence. Amoiiff  these,  there  is  not  a  brighter 
exemplification,  than  the  great  apostle  of  %he 
Gentiles. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  hjgh  description, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  Sunt  Paul.    No- 
thing  which  docs  not  address  itself  individually 
to  ua.     Though  converted  by  a  miracle,  favoured 
with  divine  revelations,  writing,  and  frequently 
acting,  under  immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was 
be,  in  the  ordinary  condition  and  transactions 
of  life,  weak  and  helpless.     Though  sustained 
bj  Divine  power,  he  did  not  monopolise  it. — Nor 
was  it  specially  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  com. 
mon  comforts ;  or  earthly  deliverancea     It  was 
not  given  to  rescue  him  from  suffering,  but  to 
nphold  him  under  it.    He  was,  like  his  Lord, 
exposed  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  laborious  and 
afflicted  life.     He  was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials, 
liable  to  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  tu  the 
lamptations  of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.    If  his 
conflicts  were  more  in  number,  and  greater  in 
magnitude  than  ourp,  he  obtained  victory  over 
diem,  by  a  power  to  which  he  directs  ua,  a  power 
to  which  we  have  equal  access.    The  same  sin- 
oeritj  of  petition  will  procure  the  same  gracious 
aesistance ;  that  grand  reaolver  of  doubt,  tliat 
omnipotent  vanquisher  of  difficulty — my  grace 
i§  tuffieietU  for  thee — though  directly  addressed 
to  Saint  Paul,  is  also,  through  him,  addressed  to 
tvery  one  of  us. 

It  was  probably  a  charge  brought  against 
Saint  Paul,  that  his  conversion  contributed  little 
to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and  civil  vir- 
tues. But  such  an  allegation,  if  made,  must 
have  come  from  the  party  which  he  had  quitted. 
They  considered  him  as  an  apostate  fVom  the 
faith ;  they  considered  his  zeal  for  the  religion 
which  he  had  once  persecuted,  as  a  degrading 
inconsistency,  as  a  defection  from  all  moral 
goodness.  His  subsequent  life,  which  afforded 
the  most  lively  comment  on  the  new  doctrines, 
ie  the  best  answer  to  such  an  allegation.  His 
perseverance  afforded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  change  was  neither  the  effect  of  fear  nor  of 
fimcy.  A  conduct  corresponding  to  his  first 
•motions,  and  a  continually  growing  excellence, 
oompletely  repel  the  charge. — He  who  in  the 
first  moment  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?  did  through  life  all  which  he 
then  desired  to  be  taught 

Every  convert  should  endeavour  to  produce 
in  his  measure  and  degree,  the  same  proofs  that 
be  too  is  under  no  deception  ;  ho  should  give  the 
same  evidence,  that  ho  is  misled  by  no  fanciful 
illumination  ;  and  this  ran  only  be  effected  by 
exhibiting  a  change  of  conduct,  not  only  obvious, 
bat  permanent;  not  only  during  the  first  terrors 
ir  transports  of  which  we  so  frequently  hear, 
imt  by  a  steady  consecration  of  his  whole  future 
ife  to  his  Creator.  Every  other  plea  may  be 
Uosion,  may  be  hypocrisy ;  while  Uiis  test,  be- 
ng  visible,  will  be  incontrovertible.  The  more 
ho  penitent  is  observed ;  the  more  this  para- 
Boont  evidence  will  eventually  remove  all  dcrabte. 


By  his  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  he  will 
be  likely  to  lessen  the  objection  not  only  to  the 
individual  professing  it,  but  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle,  who 
now  fears  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  with 
the  same  man  who  had  lately  no  regard  even  for 
their  lives  ;  the  man  who  now  treats  with  ton- 
dcrnese  the  very  prejudices  of  Christians,  with 
him  who  *  before  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;* — 
the  msn  whom  we  find  weeping  over  all  suffer- 
ings but  his  own,  with  him  who  had  persecuted 
*  to  the  dealh  ;*  when  we  consider  him  who  afore 
time  was  *  binding  and  imprisoning  the  follower! 
of  Jesus,*  now  burning  with  zeal  for  his  cauae, 
though  he  knew  that  punishments  the  most  se- 
vere awaited  himself;  him  who  had  been  assist, 
ing  at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  now  he- 
roically pu.^suing  that  course  which  be  was  fore, 
warned  would  lead  to  his  own  martyrdom ;  the 
man  who  *  destroyed  them  who  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,*  now  *  confounding  the  Jews,  and 
proving  that  this  is  indeed  the  ver^  Christ'— 
shall  we,  when  we  see  these  astonishmg  results, 
refuse  our  homage  to  the  transforming  genioe 
of  Christianity — to  that  power  which  enabled 
this  fierce  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
afler  Grod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness?* 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic  evi 
dencoof  that  power  of  God  which  produced  this 
total  revolution  in  the  character,  merely  by  sof- 
fering  death  in  confirmation  of  his  foith — fbr 
error  has  had  its  confessors,  and  idolatry  ita' 
martyrs, — but  ho  proved  it  by  the  persevering 
holiness  of  a  long  and  tormented  life  ;  he  proveo 
it,  by  suffering  himself  as  courageously  as  he 
taught  others  to  suffer.  May  wo  venture  to 
ndd,  ho  gave  a  testimony,  less  accredited  per- 
haps, but  almost  more  convincing.  The  con. 
ceited  Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men ; 
the  proud  bigot  is  meekness  personified. — ^This 
change  of  ditponiion  is  the  surest  test  of  his  to- 
tal  renovation.  The  infusion  of  a  heavenly  tem- 
per, where  a  bad  one  had  predominated,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  results  of  Almighty  Power.  And 
it  not  only  affords  a  substantial  proof  of  the  in- 
dividual  improvement,  but  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  displays  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  our  religion. 

^  It  is  owing  to  this  specific  character  of  Chrifi- 
tianity  that,  while  philosophy  had  f»loried  in  its 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  glories  only  in  his  weakness. 
If  be  ever  exults,  it  is  in  the  strength  of  tlie  hsnd 
which  employs  him.  His  confidence  in  this  su- 
pernatural strength  explains  his  paradox,  when 
I  am  weak  then  I  am  strong.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  boasts  of  himself,  but  it  is  always  of  hie 
disadvantages.  Ho  avows  his  determination  nol 
to  avail  himself  of  any  personal  ocquirements ; 
and  aAcr  his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls,* 
he  expressly  disclaims  Uiat  excellency  of  spetch 
v^hich  others  consider  as  the  grand  instrumoni 
for  converting  them.  Ho  strips  himself  of  all 
ground  of  boasting ;  acknowledges  that  ho  come*- 
in  weakness,  in  fear,  in  mvch  trembling ;  and 
requires  that  the  glory  of  every  success  whici: 
attended  his  labours  might  bo  wholly  oscribed 
to  God.    Ho  deinonaUa,\e%  \SmX  ^\  ^<^  ^wum^vu 
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with  which  (he  world  had  been  dazzled,  was  to 
be  eclipFcd  by  that  hidden  teisdom  *  which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew,*  and  their  ig- 
norance of  which  was  the  only  extenuation  that 
he  offers  of  their  guilt  in  *  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory.* 

The  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had  been 
Bostained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  de- 
terniined,  that  he  might  glorify  God  by  meeting 
them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  tlius  might  leave 
a  human  example  of  the  highest  Christian  at- 
tainment. Of  Jesus  it  'i:f  recorded,  that  *  his 
disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.*  Like  him 
Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  Roman  tribunal,  *  no  man  stood  by  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me.*  As  the  Master  had 
prayed  for  his  cruel  enemies, — *  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul 
interceded  for  his  faithless — '  1  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.*  Even  under 
this  severest  blow  to  natural  feelings,  the  dcser- 
tion  of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  forgets  not  to  glo- 
rify *  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him,  and  strength- 
ened him  ;*  and  who  enabled  him  to  act  a  part 
consistent  with  his  Christian  profession,  and  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  before  his  persecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Exem- 
plar, *  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a 
good  confession.*  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
this  example  of  heroic  constancy  assisted  in  sus- 
taining our  Latiniers  and  our  Ridleys,  when,  by 
manifesting  a  similar  spirit  under  similar  suflfer- 
ings,  they  showed  their  cause  and  their  con- 
fidence to  be  BO  nearly  allied  to  thotte  of  the 
apoBtlc? 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,)  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, but  cnjoinB  it  under  the  inferior  triahi  of 
common  lite. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gob- 
pel,  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance, 
*  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  tlie  rocks  rent* 
In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake,  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken, 
the  doors  were  opened,  tiie  chains  were  loosened, 
the  captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  convert- 
ed !'  Are  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken 
together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint  PauPs  other- 
wise  obscure  declaration,  that  ho  thus  Jilled  up 
what  remained  of  the  aufferimra  of  Chritt  ?  Did 
the  sense  of  victory,  did  the  joys  of  peace,  did 
the  honourable  Bears  brought  from  the  field  of 
battle,  ever  excite  such  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  hearing 
in  hiB  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Je»u»^  and  at 
the  encouragement  tliey  gave  him  to  achieve 
new  oonquestB  ? 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  acourgings  and  imprison  mem  at 
Philippi  7  He  uses  them  as  an  argument  why 
his  entrance  into  Theatalonica  itaa  not  in  vain  I 
His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former  place,  in- 
stead of  intimidating  him  from  further  services, 
ndoubled  bis  courage  to  preach  to  the  Thossa- 


lonians  that  very  Gospel  which  bad  proennt 
him  such  disgraceful  treatment  at  FhilippL  (k 
this  occasion  he  adduces  a  touching  inttanoefli 
the  effect  of  his  impriaoDment,  which,  thiisfl 
striking,  is  not  singular  to  those  who  anderiiud 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  His  unjust  captiiiij. 
as  the  champion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  io  tU 
opiaion  of  Uiose  to  whom  the  motive  principk 
of  our  religion  is  unknown,  would  have  ben 
likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only  Mrrer 
in  his  estimation  to  fan  iL  Others,  timid  be 
fore,  *  grew  more  confident,*  by  the  very  Imadi 
which  were  intended  to  discourage  them.  Tocii 
fears  were  absorbed  in  their  faith,  and  t^ic  chiiM 
of  tlic  Saint  caused  a  wider  and  more  rapid  difiii 
siunof  that  Gospel  which  they  were  intended  lc 
stop.  And  though  *  some  preached  Christ  of 
contention,*  yet  holy  Paul  was  bo  exhilarated  bj 
the  general  success,  that  he  was  less  solicitooi 
about  the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  the  be- 
nefit rather  from  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  thio 
from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  ardni 
affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  in 
Saint  PauPs  character  :  it  is  natural,  tlierefore, 
that  the  expression  of  this  temper  should  be  psi. 
ticularly  stamped  on  his  writings.  If  he  ex- 
presses this  satisfaction  with  more  unmingicd 
delight  to  any  one  church  than  another,  it  seeoe 
to  be  to  that  which  he  had  planted  at  Philippi. 
He  appears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  joj 
on  their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  tbihr 
progress.  In  every  prayer  he  makes  reqacA 
for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested  the  de- 
pendence he  had  on  their  perseverance.  Tbii 
was  a  proof  that  his  *  confidence*  did  not  abitc 
the  necessity  of  his  supplications,  though  be 
made  them  with  a  joy  which  this  confidence  in- 
spired. While  his  knowledge  of  the  fluctnati<-u 
of  the  human  heart  led  him  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling, yet  the  continuance  of  this  favoured  church 
in  the  principles  into  which  they  had  been  iai- 
tiatcd  by  his  visit  totliem  ten  years  before,  gave 
him  a  reasonable  fjround  of  their  persevering 
steadfastness. 

This  church  afforded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  its  founder,  but 
of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satisfied  with 
advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and  assbtinf 
its  ministers  in  their  own  country,  with  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  these  Philippian  converts  repeat* 
cdly  sent  money  to  Paul  at  Thessakmica,  thai, 
by  relieving  the  Christians  there  from  the  »• 
pense  which  would  attend  the  eBtablishment  of 
the  Gospel,  they  might  be  led  to  ooDceive  a 
higher  idea  of  the  religion  itself  by  the  disin- 
tcrcstodness  of  its  ministers.  This  generoiM 
superiority  to  any  lucrative  views,  gave  Paul  i 
marked  advantage  over  their  philosophical  teach 
crs,  who  bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  as  ooe  o;' 
tlic  practical  effects  of  the  confirmed  piety  o! 
his  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  were  so  libe- 
rally kind  to  himself;  he  received  their  aflcc- 
tion  ate  services  to  the  aged,  afllicted,  and  now 
imprisoned  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  proof 
of  their  fealty  to  his  Lord.  An  ambassador, 
though  in  bonds,  will  still  be  considered  asa  rr 
presentativo  of  his  king,  by  every  liege  sabjeri 
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With  what  cordiality  does  he  solemnly  attest  the 
Omniscient  to  the  truth  of  his  attachment  to 
thera,  and  his  desire  to  see  them ! 

Highly,  however,  as  lie  estimates  their  reli. 
gious  improvement,  he  does  not  consider  them 
MM  having  attained  that  elevation  of  character 
which  renders  monition  superfluous,  or  advance- 
ment unnecessary ;  for  he  exhorts  even  *  as  ma- 
ny as  be  perfect,*  that  they  press  forward  and 
reach  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before : 
in  his  usual  humble  way  idcntiQ^ing  himself 
with  those  he  is  admonishing — *  ioi  ut  be  thus 
minded/ 

Again — *  Tliough  he  is  confident  that  he  that 
begun  a  good  work  in  them,*  will  accomplish  it, 
yet  they  must  still  work  out  their  salvation  ;  but 
fMt  they  might  be  tempted  to  value  themselves 
on  their  exertions,  they  are  instantly  reminded 
who  it  is  that  *  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to 
do.*  Though  they  profesged  the  Gospel,  *  their 
conversation  must  be  such  as  becometh  it*  To 
accomplish  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
great,  must  *  abound  more  and  more.*  Nor 
would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  disor- 
derly piety — their  love  must  manifest  itself  more 
mnd  more  *  in  knowledge  and  judgment  :*  in 
knowledge,  by  a  perpetual  acquisition  ;  in  judg- 
ment, by  a  practical  application  of  that  know. 
ledge. 

How  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Christian, 
does  the  renowned  Roman,  who,  scarcely  half  a 
century  before,  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  appoint- 
ment, at  this  very  Philippi,  appear,  in  compari- 
son of  the  man  who  addressed  this  epistle  to  the 
same  city  !  Saint  Paul  was  not  less  brave  than 
Anitus,  but  his  magnanimity  was  of  a  higher 
strain.  Paul  was  exercised  in  a  long  series  of 
raflTerings,  from  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  di- 
rected by  any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself, 
would  have  been  a  merciful  deliverance.  Paul, 
too,  was  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  his 
dignity  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a 
champion  for  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that 
higher  species  of  liberty 

*  Unsung  by  Poets,  and  by  Senators  unprais'd.* 

Was  it  courage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Roman 
enthnsiast  for  freedom,  to  abandon  his  country 
to  her  evil  destiny,  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  most  needed  his  support  7  Was  it  true  ge. 
nerosity  or  patriotism,  aAer  having  killed  his 
fiiend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune  and  his 
life,*  usurper  though  he  was,  voluntarily  to 
leave  this  adored  country  a  prey  to  inferior 
usurpers  7  Though  Ctesar  had  robbed  Rome  of 
her  liberty,  should  Brutus  rob  her  of  his  own 
guardian  virtues  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  Romans, 
as  Paul  did  to  the  Philippians — Though  I  de- 
tire  to  departy  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh 
is  more  needful  for  you  7  This  would  have  been 
indeed  patriotism,  because  it  would  have  been 
disinterested.  Was  not  Paul*s  the  truer  heroism? 
He  also  was  in  a  strait  between  two  events,  life 
and  death.  He  knew  what  Brutus,  alas !  did 
not  know,  *  that  to  die  was  gain  ;*  but,  instead 
of  deserting  his  cause,  by  a  pusillanimous  self- 
murder,  he  submitted  to  live  for  its  interest. 
The  gloomy  despair  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  efaeer« 

•  At  tlie  battle  of  Fbarsatis. 


ful  submission  of  the  Saint,  present  a  lively  eon. 
trast  of  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  on  two 
great  souls. 

It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  pass- 
ed  over  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  directed  by  'a 
vision  from  heaven*  to  go  to  Philippi ;  that  Bru- 
tus was  summoned  to  the  same  city  by  his  eetZ 
genius.  The  hero  obeyed  the  phantom;  the 
apostle  was  *  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  ;*  to  what  different  ends,  let  the  conclud. 
ing  histories  of  the  devoted  suicide  and  the  de- 
voted  martyr  declare  !  Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to 
add,  that  the  spectre  which  lured  the  Roman 
to  his  own  destruction,  and  the  vision  which  in 
the  same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  preach 
salvation  to  others,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Chris 
tianity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Saint  PavVs^espeetfor  constituted  authorities. 

Thk  Gospel  was  never  intended  to  dissolve 
the  ancient  ties  t>etween  sovereign  and  subject, 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  but  rather 
to  draw  them  closer,  to  strengthen  a  natural  by 
a  lawful  and  moral  obligation.  As  the  charge 
of  disaffection  was,  from  the  first,  most  inju 
rious  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why 
the  apostle  was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in 
vindicating  it  from  this  calumny. 

It  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to  in- 
troduce any  change  into  the  civil  government 
of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  religion  might  extend. 
As  his  object  was  of  a  nature  specifi^ly  difler- 
ent,  his  discourses  were  always  directed  to  that 
other  object.  His  politics  were  uniformly  con- 
versant about  his  own  kingdom,  which  was  not 
«/f  this  world.  If  he  spake  of  human  govern- 
ments at  all,  it  was  only  incidentally,  as  circum- 
stances  led  to  it,  and  as  it  gave  occasion  to  dis- 
play or  enforce  some  act  of  obedience.  He  dis- 
creetly entangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insidious 
net  which  they  had  spread  for  him,  by  direct- 
ing, in  answer  to  their  ensnaring  question,  that 
the  things  which  belonged  even  to  the  sovereign 
whom  they  detested,  should  be  *  rendered*  to 
him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  once  a  striking  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles,  and  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity,  in  his 
full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  allegiance  due 
to  the  ruling  powers.  His  thorough  conviction 
that  human  nature  was,  and  would  be,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  impressing  on  his  converts  the  duty  of  rescu* 
ing  the  new  religion,  not  only  from  present  re» 
proach,  but  from  that  obloquy  to  which  he  fore* 
saw  that  it  would  always  be  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been  aL 
leged  against  his  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as  it 
was  with  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  tli» 
servant.  One  was  called  a  *  pestilent  fbUow  f 
another  *  a  stirrer-up  of  the  ^eo^*,*  QAleMi:%'««^ 
charged  wilh  ^tnKmii|i^2biaiiwV\^YiAi^^as«ei2 
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These  charges,  invented  and  propagated  by  the 
Jews,  were  greedily  adopted  by  tJie  persecuting 
Roman  emperors,  and  their  venal  instruments ; 
and  have  always  been  seized  on  and  brought 
forward  as  specious  pretences  for  exile,  pro- 
scription, massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were  afler- 
wards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same  facti- 
ous disposition  ;  and  if  a  similar  accusation  has 
not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has  been  insidiously 
implied,  against  same  of  the  most  faithful 
friends  of  the  government,  and  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  our  own  country ;  as  if  a 
more  than  ordinary  dagreQ  of  religious  activity 
rendered  their  fidelity  to  the  state  suspicious, 


so  frequently  repeated,  by  all  the  wy^it'^t  Uiifi 
classes  of  society,  that  their  liA^^iLg  oecoai 
Christians  was  the  very  reason  Wtij  ali  tbs 
lawful  obligations  should  be  the  more  scnipi. 
lously  discharged. 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the  siai 
doctrine,  but  most  judiciously  apply  iheir  m 
junctions  to  the  different  modes  of  goveroiueiC 
under  which  their  several  converts  lived.  Stiat 
Peter,  who  wrote  to  the  strangen  ioOterti 
through  I'ontus,  Asia,  See.  where  the  gor^n. 
nients  were  arbitrary,  orders  them  ^ni  to  uk| 
the  kinfr  as  supreme.  Saint  Paul,  addresfin; llM 
people  of  Rome,  where  it  is  well  known  the  eia 
peror  and  the  senate  did  not  alv/ays  act  io  eoi. 


and  their  ho:<iility  to  the  church  certain.     Wo   currcnce,  with   his    usual   exquisite  prudena 


do  not  deny,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
been  the  cause,  it  has  otlen  been  made  the  pre- 
tence for  disalfcctioti.     RoH'rion  has  been  made 


makes  choice  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  (k 
higher  powers^  without  specifically  determini]i{ 
what  those  powers  were. 


the  handle  of  ambit  i>:i  by  Pof^ry,  and  of  sodi- 1  Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  gnnd 
'tion  by  sumo  of  i\,.:  I'u:i..i:i  Ivsii'onnord.  Cor- *  government  makes  a  happy  people.  It  is  tiMi 
ruption  in  both  caKcn  v/us  alimipod  upon  the  j  an  obligation,  without  being  a  vif  tue.— Tbit 
very  faco  of  those  v.  lio  so  ut^ud  it.  S'othing, !  cvory  man  should  be  obedient  to  the  cxistinf 
however,  can  bo  nioro  unfair,  than  eagerly  to  [  [>owers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to  ua,  who  an 
charge  religious  profo:<sion  with  such  dangers,  |  living  under  the  mildest  government,  and  tk 
which  yet  tlio  instances  alluded  to  have  given    most  virtuous  king.     When  Paul  enjoined  bii 


some  of  our  high  churchmen  a  plaudiblo  plea  for 
fiways  doin^r.  This  plea,  though  in  certain 
cases  justly  furnished,  has  been  most  unjustly 
used  by  being  applied  to  instances  to  which  it  is 
completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  is  so  far 
Horn  having  any  natural  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  it.  Saint  Paul,  in  taking 
particular  care  to  vindicate  Christianity  from 
any  sucli  asperrtion,  shows  that  obedience  to 
constituted  authorities  is  among  the  express 
fV)mmands  ot*  our  Saviour.  He  mig  ht  have  added 
j>  the  strcntft  I  of  his  assertion,  by  adducing  his 
example  also ;  for,  in  order  to  bo  enabled  to 
comply  with  a  law  of  government,  Christ  did, 
what  he  had  never  done  to  supply  his  own  ne- 
cessities— he  wrouglit  a  miracle. 

The  aiKMllo  knowiuir  the  various  shifts  of 
men,  from  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to  evade 
paying  imfKwts,  is  not  content  with  a  general 
exhortation  cm  this  head,  but  urges  the  duty  in 
every  conceivable  Rhaiw,  and  under  every  va- 
riety  of  name,  as  if  to  prevent  the  {>ossibility  of 
o/en  a  vn  oal  subterfuge — tribute,  custom,  ffar, 
low,  honour,  fidelity  in  payment;  and  then, 
having  exhausted  particulars,  he  sums  them  up 
:n  a  general — owe  no  man  any  thins.  Thus  he 
leaves  not  only  no  public  o}>f^ning,  but  no  secret 
crevice  tf»  fiscal  fraud.  *  , 


beloved  disciple  *  to  put  the  people  in  mind  to 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to 
obey  magistrates,* — had  the  Episcopal  Titn 
been  acting  under  the  merciful  government  of 
the  Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  d^ 
nied  any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritative  mu- 
datc,  or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it ;  it  might  hini 
been  urged,  that  the  injunctions  were  accomoK^ 
dated  to  a  sovereign  whose  commands  it  wook 
be  unreasonable  to  dispute. 

Tiie  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practijed 
and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higher  order,  bat 
though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  his  princi- 
ples.    To  enjoin  and  to  practice  implicit  obe- 
dience, where  Nero  was  the  supreme  authoriir, 
furnished  him  with  a  fair  occasion  Tor  exhibit- 
ing his  sincerity  on  this  point. — Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  aniot 
the  apostlo  who  publii^hed  it,  that  Paul  cbofe  It, 
address  his  precepts  of  civil  obedience  !■>  the 
Christians  at  KoniP,  under  the  most  tjrannicai 
of  all   their   tyrants.     Ho  commands  them  to 
submit  for  conscience  sake,  to  a  sovereign,  who. 
— their  enemy,  Tacitus,  {rives  the  relation,— 
made  the  martyrdom  of  the  Ciiristians  his  per- 
sonal diversion  ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  nijjfhl 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames   might  light  his 
to  the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Ronias 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not,  «t 


Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, '  believe,  an  instance  u)>on  record,  of  anv  insnr 
rather  of  tiie  sagacious,  than  of  the  proficient,  i  roction  against  legitimate  authority. — Term!- 
oirit  which  governed  8 tint  Paul;  that  liiore  is  •  lian,  in  his  *  A|H>}ugy,*  challenges  the  Pa^i'-i 
as  much  tendency  it)  it  now,  as  when  the  ,i|jk)s.  |  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  sedilion,  in  which 
tie  first  published  his  prohihilory  letter.  Tiic  |  any  of  tiie  Christians  hai  been  concerned; 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  as  we  have  ,  tliou:;h  their  numbers  were  brcome  so  great  u 
just  observed,  rniirht  k-.id  us  to  vx;K'ct  it  alike  I  to  have  made  tMoir  oppoNitiun  fI>rinidabio,  while 
in  all  litres  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  too  i  the  well-known  cruel  and  vcn:jeful  principle  of 
mindful  of  that  command  of  Inspiration,  which,  their  oppre3s«)rs  would  have  rendored  it  de-ipf- 
by  enjoining  us  to  render  to  all  their  due.=),  has  I  rate.  Even  that  philosophical  politiciin  Mod 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very  Itcsquieu  acknowledged,  that  iu  those  countriei 
utmost  limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no  where  Christianity  had  even  imperfectly  taiiCA 
little  credit  to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are   root,  rebellions  have  been  less  frequent  than  ia 
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Nor  did  Suiut  Paol  indemnify  nimMlf  for  hii 
paUio  sabmiMion,  by  privately  villifyin|r  the 
lawful  tyrant:  the  emperor  is  not  only  not  named, 
bat  is  not  pointed  at  There  is  not  one  of  those 
si/  inuendos,  which  the  artful  subverters  of 
states  know  how  to  employ,  when  they  would 
undermine  the  stability  of  law,  without  incur- 
ing*  its  penalty. — He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an 
exasperating-  spirit,  lurking  behind  the  shelter 
of  pradence,  and  the  screen  of  legal  security* 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  period, 
firom  the  origin  of  Christianity  under  Augustus 
to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Faul  wrote,  there 
were  lour  successive  Roman  emperors,  each  of 
whom  was  worse  than  the  preceding,  as  if  it 
had  been  providentially  so  determined,  as  a  test 
of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  Christianity, 
whose  followers  never  manifested  resistance  to 
my  of  these  oppressive  masters. 

Paul  knew  how  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
^owmmcnt,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
if  the  governor.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
sauae  of  passive  obedience — but  it  may  be  fairly 
kbaerved.  in  this  connection,  that  political  pas- 
(lona  are  so  apt  to  inflame  the  whole  mind,  that 
t  is  dangerous  for  those,  who  are  professionally 
leroted  to  the  service  of  religion,  to  be  too  pow- 
irfblly  influenced  by  them. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government,  under 
rhich  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  subsist 
i¥liea  the  ruling  powers  were  lenient  to  it,  and 
lapecially  when  they  afforded  it  protection,  it 
laa  advanced  in  secular  prosperity,  and  exter- 
lal  g-randcur ;  when  they  have  been  intolerant, 
ts  apirit  has  received  a  fresh  internal  impulse ; 
t  has  improved  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had 
onaidered  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
mUing  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  speciflc  nature  of  the  populace,  in 
11  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted.  He 
new  that  till  religion  has  operated  on  their 
earls,  they  have  but  one  character.  Of  this 
haracter  we  have  many  correct,  though  slight 
ketches,  in  the  New  Testament  Now  we 
ear  the  stupid  clamour  of  the  Ephesian  idola- 
srs,  vociferating,  for  two  hours,  their  one* 
hraae.  Then  we  see  that  picture  of  a  mob,  so 
xactly  alike  in  all  ages,  from  the  uproar  in  the 
Ireets  of  Ephcsus,  to  the  riots  in  the  streets  of 
Westminster;  *  the  greater  part  know  not  where. 
ire  they  were  come  together.'  On  another  oc- 
■akm,  *  the  certainty  could  not  be  known  for 
la  tumult*  Then  their  mutable  caprice,  chang- 
ig  with  the  impulse  of  the  event,  or  of  the  mo- 
mdL  When  the  viper  fastened  on  Paul's  hand, 
he  was  a  murderer,*  when  he  shook  it  off  un> 
ort,  *  he  was  a  god.*t  At  Lystra  the  same  peo- 
la  who  had  offered  him  Divine  honours,  no 
oooer  heard  the  false  reports  of  the  Jews  from 
kntioch,  than  they  atoned  him  and  dragged  him 
mi  of  the  city  as  a  dead  man.'t  It  wsh  the  very 
firit  which  dictated  the  *■  Ilosanna*  of  one  day, 
nd  the  *  crucify  him*  of  the  next. 

Bunt  Paul  well  knew  these  wayward  motions 
of  the  mob.  Ho  knew  also  that,  without  the 
fcenlty  of  thinking,  their  gregarious  habit  gave 
Iksm  a  physical  force,  which  was  a  substitute 
Ik  ntional  strength ;  and  that  this  instinctive 
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and  headlong  following  the  herd,  without  reason 
without  consistency,  makes  them  as  formidable 
by  their  aggregate  number,  as  they  are  inconsi- 
derable by  their  individual  weight  Yet,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  which 
he  was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  7  Did 
he  ever  cajole  the  multitude,  as  an  engine  to 
lif^  himself  into  power  or  popularity  7  Did  he 
consider  them,  as  some  designing  orators  have 
done,  the  lowest  round  in  ambition*s  ladder,  by 
which,  its  foot  fixed  in  the  dirt,  they  strive  to 
scale  the  summit  of  public  favour ;  alluring  by 
flattery  beings  they  despise,  and  paying  them 
by  promises,  which  they  know  they  shall  never 
be  able  to  keep. 

Saint  PauPs  love  of  order  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  character. 
Ho  uses  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  only  to 
lead  them  to  obedience.  Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  verbal  instructions  to  obey;  ho 
seconded  them  by  a  method  the  most  practically 
efficient  Together  with  order  itself,  he  en- 
joined on  the  people  tliose  industrious  habits 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  order.  He  was  a 
roost  rigorous  punisher  of  idleness,  that  power- 
ful cherisher  of  insubordination  in  the  lower 
orders.  Not  to  eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  work.  He  commands 
the  Thessalonian  converts  *  to  correct  the  dis. 
orderly* — again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  eat  their  own  bread.*— *  Stirrers 
up  of  the  people*  never  command  them  to  work  . 
and  though  they  promise  ttiem  bread,  knowing 
they  shall  never  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  yet 
they  do  not,  like  Paul,  command  them  to  eat  it 
in  peace.  By  thus  encouraging  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits,  he  was  at  once  ensuring  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  security  of  the 
state.  Are  these  exhortations,  is  this  conduct, 
any  proof  of  that  tendency  to  faction,  which  has 
been  so  oflen  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jesus? 

In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates  his  Lord.  Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  extreme- 
ly cautious  of  declaring  who  he  was,  never  but 
once  owned  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  when 
at  last,  knowing  *that  his  hour  was  come,*  he 
scrupled  not  to  express  his  resentment  publicly 
against  the  Sanhedrim,  by  almost  the  only 
strong  expression  of  indignation.  Which  In- 
finite Wisdom,  clothed  in  Infinite  Meekness, 
ever  thought  fit  to  use.  Even  then,  he  said  no- 
thing against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  such,  he 
would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of  injustice  , 
while  he  resigned  himself  to  tHe  Roman  powers, 
his  lawful  judges,  ho  would  not  submit  to  be 
condemned  illegally  by  the  Jews.  When  he 
appealed  to  Caesar,  ho  declared  with  a  dignified 
firmness  becoming  his  character,  that  the  ugh  he 
refused  not  to  die,  he  would  be  tried  by  the 
rightful  judicature. 

If  it  bo  objected,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  he 
sharply  rebuked  Ananias  fur  violating  the  law, 
by  commanding  him  to  be  punished  unjustly ; 
he  immediately  cleared  himself  from  the  charge 
of  contumacy,  by  dcclarintr  *  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  High  Priest;*  and  instantly  took  oc- 
casion to  extract  a  m^ixm  oC  oVwi^\«iv^ia  lt^vcv\w>a 
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own  crrur;  and  to  render  it' moro  imprenive 
sanctioned  il  by  Scriptur.i I  authority,  It  is  writ- 
fen,  thou  shall  not  H^.-ak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.'* 

It  iiiUiit  have  been  obvicLsto  his  Pa^an  judges, 
that  ho  never  interfered  with  their  rights,  or 
?veii  Hiiiiiiudverli  d  uii  their  corruption.^.  His 
real  rriiiie  in  their  eye.s,  wii!«,  not  his  inter med. 
dlini;  with  (government,  hut  his  convertiniif  the 
|)0-i{)le.  It  WU8  by  exposing  the  iinfMjsitions  of 
their  iiu.rcctiary  prirs's,  by  doclHrin^r  their  idols 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped^  that  ho  inflatned  the 
ma^iAl rates  ;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so 
much  as  civil  {rnvoniorM,  as  guardians  of  their 
rolijgiun.  lie  knew  the  consiMpiences  of  his 
pcrseverins;  fidelity,  and  like  a  (rue  servant  of 
tJio  truo  God,  never  shrank  from  thorn. 

To  complele  the  character  of  his  res|>ect  to 
authorities,  he  s.-mctifies  loyalty,  by  connecting 
it  with  piety.  Ho  expressly  exhorts  tlio  new 
bishop  of  tho  Kphesians,t  that  throughout  his 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *  prayers,  intercession, 
and  giving  of  iManks  be  nindo  for  kings  and  all 
in  authority  ;* — and  adds,  as  a  natural  consc- 
quon«:e  of  the  obhgation,  arising  from  tho  reci- 
procal connection,  *  that  subjects  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  |H.'accabIc  life,  in  all  go<lliness  and  honesty.* 
There  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more  pro- 
bable method  of  insuring  allegianeo  ;  for  wuuld 
it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vility  those, 
for  whom  we  make  it  a  con.>icicnce  to  pray  1 

Vet  even  this  iiii|M)rtant  duty  may  be  over- 
estimated, when  meti's  submission  to  kings  is 
considered  as  piirumnunt  to  their  duty  to  'an- 
other king,  one  Josus.*  An  instance  of  this  wc 
havo  seen  exemplified  in  our  own  time,  though 
it  has  pleased  .\liiiighly  (i^xxlnoss  to  overrule  it 
to  the  happiest  results.  And  among  the  tri- 
umphs of  religitm  which  we  have  witnessed,  it 
if  not  the  least  considerable,  that,  whereas  Chris- 
tianity  was  originally  ehari;ed  with  a  design  to 
overturn  slates  and  empires,  we  have  t^cen  the 
crime  completely  turned  over  to  the  accusers; 
we  have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ 
become  the  strenuous  subvertors  of  order,  law, 
and  government. 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band  : 
— Voltaire  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  literary 
faino  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped, /or  his  impiety,  but  in  spite  of  it  Tho 
fearful  consequences  of  his  audacious  blasphe- 
mies were  hid  behind  those  graces  of  sfylc,  that 
gay  wit,  those  fascinating  pleasantries,  that 
■harp,  yet  bitter  raillery,  which,  if  they  did  not 
conceal  tho  turpitude,  decorated  it,  and  obtained, 
for  his  profaneness,  something  more  than  par- 
don. His  boldness  increased  with  his  impunity. 
Ho  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  aguinet  the 
wholo  scheme  of  revelation ;  substituting  ridi- 
cule for  argument,  and  assertion  fur  fact ;  and 
then,  roasoEiiiig  from  his  own  misrepresenta- 
tions, as  consequcntiiUy  us  if  ho  had  found  tho 
circumstances  rie  invented. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  liis  lighter  pieecs, 
barbed,  jiointed,  and  envenomed,  (tlio  exact 
characters  of  that  slender  weapim)  proved  the 
moat  destructive  in  his  warfare  upon  Ciirisli- 
anity;  and  he  could  replenish   his  exhaustless 
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quiver,  with  the  same  unparalleled  celerity  wiA 
which  he  emptied  it  The  keco  aagacityrf 
his  mind  taught  him,  that  wittj  wickednui  a 
of  all  tho  most  successful.  Argumentative  iai, 
piety  hurts  but  few,  and  generally  thoac  wk 
were  hurt  before.  Besides  it  requires  ia  Uv 
reader  a  talent,  or  at  least  a  taste,  coogeniii 
with  the  writer ;  in  this  idle  age  it  requires  ila 
tho  rare  quality  of  patient  investigatioo;  a 
quality  not  to  be  generally  expected,  when  our 
reading  has  become  almost  as  dissipated  aiou 
pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  conversatioa 

For  though  Voltaire  contrived  to  make  ever; 
depirtment  of  literature  tlic  medium  of  Ci)rni2>> 
tion ;  though  the  most  unpromising  and  kui 
suF{K:ctcd  vehicles  were  pressed  into  the  senriee 
to  assist  his  ruling  purpose;  yet  historical  faW 
horxis  might  be  refuted  by  adverting  to  porn 
0ourcc.<«,  untair  citations  might  be '  <ontradictEd 
by  rofering  to  tho  originals.  The  ^pular  cii 
gine  of  mischief  is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  boi 
the  art  of  raillery.  The  danger  lies  not  io  tiv 
attempt  to  prove  a  tiling  to  be  false,  so  much  ai 
in  the  taJcnl  which  aimato  make  wiiat  is  true. 
ridiculous;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  as  in  mis- 
stating, not  in  inverting,  but  in  discolouring. 

Metaphysical  mischief  in  tedious  to  the  tn- 
tling,  and  dull  to  the  lively.  Who  now  reai* 
the  '  I^'vialhan  ^  Who  has  not  read  Candida '. 
*  Political  Ju.*licp,*  a  more  recent  work,  sub- 
versive of  all  religious  and  social  ordei,  was  tx 
ponderous  to  bo  |N>pular,  and  too  drv  to  ansne: 
the  end  of  general  corruption.  But  when  tlx 
substance,  by  that  chemical  proccbs  well  known 
to  the  preparers  of  poison,  was  rubbed  down  icto 
an  amusing  novel,  then  it  began  to  o^ieratc;  thi 
vehicle,  though  made  pleasant,  did  not  iesMfl 
the  deleterious  quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cut  up  hope  bj 
the  n)ots  was  coinprcjised  into  a  phrase  as  sfaon 
as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling  as  the 
brilliants  which  encompass  it  JEvery  one  can 
repeat  an  epigram,  and  even  they  who  cannot 
understand,  can  circulate  it.  The  fashionable 
laughed  before  they  had  time  to  think;  the 
dread  of  not  lieing  pupfioscd  to  have  read,  whai 
all  wore  reading,  stimulated  those  who  read,  in 
order  that  they  might  talk.  Little  wits  came 
to  sharpen  their  weaiions  at  the  forge  of  thii 
Philistine,  or  to  steal  small  arms  from  his  arseniL 

The  writer  of  these  pages  haa  nut  forgolt«D 
the  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of  modish  compe- 
tition who  could  first  produce  proof  that  thoj 
had  received  tho  newest  pamphlet  from  Fernev, 
by  quoting  from  it ;  and  they  were  gratified  lo 
find  that  the  attributes  of  intelligence  and  good 
taste  were  appended  to  their  gay  studies.  Others 
indulged  with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight,  in  the 
perilous  pleisurc.  Even  those  who  could  no! 
road,  without  indignation,  did  not  wait,  without 
impatience.  Each  succcf>si\'e  work,  like  the 
bcMjk  in  the  Apoculyp<>o,  was  *so  sweet  in  the 
mouth,*  that  they  forgot  to  anticipate  the  biltM- 
ness  of  digestion.  Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful 
illustration  from  the  same  divine  source, 'A 
star  fell  from  heaven  on  the  waters,  burnicg 
liko  a  lamp,  and  the  star  was  called  Wormwood : 
and  many  died  of  the  waters,  because  thoy  were 
made  bitter.'  That  bright  genius,  which  might 
have  illuminated  the  world,  became  a  destructivs 
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%  and,  like  the  bumini;  brand  thrown  by 

Roman  soldier  into  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 

ied  conflagration  into  tlie  Sanctuary. 

A.t  length,  happily  for  rescuing  the  principles, 

'.  moBt  injuriously  for  the  peace  and  safety  of 

ty,  the  polished  courtier  became  a  furious 

archist.    The  idol  of  monarchical  France,  the 

italizcd  associate  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Bcr. 

,  changed  h'lA  political  note ,  tlie  parasite  of 

incos,  and  the  despot  of  literature,  sounded  the 

m pot  of  Jacobinism.     The  political  and  mo. 

world  shook  to  their  foundation.     Earth  be- 

trembled.     Heaven  above  threatened.     Ail 

insecurity.     Order  seemed  reverting:  toori- 

X'nal   chaos.     The  alarm  was  given.     Britain 

it    awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of 

e.     Enthusiasm  was  converted  into  detesta- 

The  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 

by  his  impiety  was  reserved  for  his  demo. 

y.     But  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  sub. 

«rt  thrones  with  the  same  impunity  with  which 

had   laboured  to  demolish  altars.     He  gave, 

deed,  the  same  impulse  to  sedition,  which  he 

long  given  to  infidelity,  and  by  his  own  ac- 

^^Tity  increased  the  Telocity  of  both.    The  public 

4E«iling  was  all  alive,  and  his  political  principles 

jvstly  brought  on  his  name  that  reprobation 

"Which  had  been  long  due  to  liis  blasphemies,  but 

"Which  his  blasphemies  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared  him 
extreme  old  age,  that  by  adding  one  crime 
lOre  tu  his  long  catalogue,  his  political  outrages 
ght  counteract  his  moral  mischiefs.     But  his 
^f  isdom  flcvuis  to  have  been  equally  short-sighted 
&II   both  his  projects.     While  the  consequences 
^f  his  designs  against  the  governments  of  the 
"^rorld,  probably  outran  his  intentions,  his  scheme 
fhr  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and   for  the 
oblileration  of  the  very  name  of  its  author,  fell 
abort  of  it.     Peace,  law,  and  order  are  restored 
1o  the  desolated  nations.     Kings  are  reinstated 
their  rightful  thrones,  and  many  of  the  sub> 
of  the  King  of  kings,  it  is  hoped,  are  re> 
turned  to  their  allegiance. 

The  abilities  of  this  powerful  but  pernicious 
genin<i,  were  not  more  extraordinary  than  their 
headlong,  yet  diversified  course.  His  talents 
took  their  bent  from  the  turn  of  the  age  in  which 
he  was  casL  His  genius  was  his  own,  but  its 
determination  was  given  from  without.  He 
gave  impressions  as  forcibly,  as  he  yielded  to 
them  suddenly.  It  was  action  and  reaction.  He 
lighted  on  the  period,  in  which,  of  all  others,  he 
was  born  to  produce  the  most  powerful  sensa- 
tion. The  public  temper  was  agitated ;  he  help, 
ed  on  the  crisis.  Revolt  was  ripening  ;  he  ma- 
tared  it  Circumstances  suggested  his  theories ; 
hia  theories  influenced  circumstances.  He  was 
inebriated  with  flattery,  and  mad  with  success ; 
bat  his  delirious  vanity  defeated  its  own  ends  ; 
in  his  greediness  fur  instant  adoration  he  ne- 

Sleeted  to  take  future  fame  into  his  bold  but 
rief  account 

*  Vaulting  ainbilioii  overleaped  itself, 
AdiI  full  on  t'other  side.' 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Si.  PauVs  attention  to  Inferior  Concerns. 
Vol.  Ih 


It  is  one  great  advantage  of  epistolary  writing 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  com- 
position, hut  admits  of  every  diversity  of  miscel- 
laneouH  matter.  Topics  which  might  be  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Treatise,  or  mconsis- 
tont  with  the  solemnity  of  a  Sermon,  or  the  gra- 
vity of  u  Dissertation,  find  their  proper  place  in 
a  letter.  Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance, may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ro> 
quire  notice  or  animadversion. 

The  epistolary  form  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  notonly  admits  of  a  variety  of  subjects, 
but  of  the  most  abrupt  transition,  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  however  dissimilar.  It  requires 
not  the  connecting  links  of  argumentative  com- 
position, nor  the  regularity  of  historical,  nor  the 
uniformity  of  ethical;  nor  the  method  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  and  of  all  these.  The  free 
mind,  unfettered  by  critical  rules,  expatiates  at 
wiH,  soars  or  sinks,  skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects 
of  its  attention  may  be  elevated  or  depressed, 
profound  or  superficial. 

Of  the  character  of  this  S|)ecies  of  writing,  the 
authors  of  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  have 
moHt  judiciously  availed  themselves.  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  has  taken  all  due  advantage  of  the 
latitude  it  allows.  His  epistles,  thou«rh  they 
contain  the  most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the 
most  important  subjects  on  which  tin?  mind  of 
man  can  be  engaged,  arc  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
breathe  strains  of  devotion  almost  angelic,  yet 
do  they  also  frequently  stoop  to  the  conecrns  of 
ordinary  life :  partaking,  as  occasion  requires, 
of  all  thut  familiarity,  versatility,  and  ease,  which 
this  8(>ecies  of  writing  authorizes.  Yet  though 
occasional  topics  and  incidental  circumstances 
are  introduced,  each  epistle  has  some  particular 
driA,  tends  to  some  determined  point,  and, 
amidst  frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a 
consistency  with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  ge- 
ncrol  tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  being 
sometimes  concealed,  and  the  chain  of  argti- 
mcnt  not  obvious,  the  closest  attention  is  re- 
quired, and  the  reader,  while  he  may  be  gather- 
ing much  solid  instruction,  reproof  or  consola- 
tion, from  scattered  sentences,  and  independent 
axioms,  will  not,  without  much  application  of 
mind,  embrace  the  general  argument. 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  higher  parts  of  spi- 
ritual  instruction  ;  amidst  all  the  solidity  of  deep 
practical  admonition,  there  is  not,  i>erhap8,  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  author  has  omitted 
to  inculcate  any  one  of  the  little  morals,  any  one 
even  of  what  may  be  called  those  minor  circum- 
stances, which  constitute  the  decorums  and  de- 
cencies of  life.  Nor  does  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  greatest  actions,  ever  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
great  mind  that  it  can,  *  contract  as  well  as  di- 
late itself;'  and  we  have  it  from  one  of  the  high- 
est human  authorities,  that  the  mind  which  can- 
not do  both  is  not  great  in  its  full  extent*  The 
minuter  shades  of  character  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  a  valuable  person  ;  they  may  be  pes. 
sessed  in  perfection,  separote  from  great  excel 
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lence.  But  aa  that  would  be  a  fteble  mind, 
which  should  be  composed  of  inferior  qualitiea 
only,  BO  that  would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in 
which  they  were  wanting.  To  all  the  strong 
lines  of  character,  Saint  raul  added  the  lighter 
touches,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all  the 
great  features  of  Christianity,  these  subordinate 
prop^Tlies  do  not  only  make  up  its  completeness, 
they  give  also  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  perf(.'ctiun  of  a  religion  which  makes  such 
a  pruvibion  for  virtue,  as  to  determine  that  no- 
thin^r  which  is  right,  however  inconsiderable, 
can  be  inditferent.  The  attention  to  inferior 
duties  is  a  symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with 
its  attainincnts,  not  i<o  full  of  itself,  as  to  fancy 
that  it  can  afford  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indtca* 
tive  of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watchful, 
because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself;  of  a  conscience 
ever  un  its  guard,  that  its  infirmities  may  not 
grow  into  vices,  nor  its  occasional  neirlects  into 


allowed  omissions.  But  it  is  chiefly  anxious, 
that  its  iiriperfectioas  may  not  bo  brought  as  a 
cliargo  against  religion  itself;  for  may  not  its 
enemies  say,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy 
duties,  which  coiit  little,  is  it  probable  that  he 
will  be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  are  labori- 
ous and 'diiricull  ?  Sdi  tit  Paul  never  leaves  an 
oijenini;  for  this  ccnsiurc.  He  always  seems  to 
have  thoujrht  small  avenues  worth  guarding, 
small  kinihio.shes  worth  performing,  small  nogji- 
gcnees  vvorlii  avoiding:  and  his  constant  practi. 
cul  creed  i^,  tiiat  nothing  that  is  a  sin  is  small ; 
that  nothiriii  tliut  is  right  is  insignificant.  But 
Saint  Paul  was  an  ace  urate  master  of  moral 
proportion.  lie  to<ik  an  exact  measure  of  the 
{ii^silivo  and  relative  value  of  things.  If  he  did 
not  treat  snrill  objects  as  great  ones — If  he  did 
not  lirl  proprieties  into  principles,  he  by  no 
means  overlooked  them  ;  he  never  wholly  ncg- 
Iccied  them.  Ho  graduated  the  whole  scale  of 
doctrine,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opi- 
nioD,  itjsiirning  to  every  thing  its  place  accord. 
ni-r  to  Its  Worth. 

Though  he  did  not  think  the  dissention  in  re. 
iigio'j«<  opinions  between  two  individuals,  Euo- 
diii.s  .niil  Syntychc*  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  c<  II I  runt  ions  and  schisms  in  the  church  of 
the  C.ori:itliians,  yet  he  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  healed^  and  anxiously  desired 
to  reconcile  them,  to  *  make  them  of  one  mind 
in  the  Lord.*  He  know  that  disunion  is  not 
only  unfavourable  to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at 
varian':e,  but  that,  while  it  gratifies  the  enemies, 
it  inj.iri's  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  he  gives  their  duo  importance  to  infe- 
rior, tlioiigh  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a  still 
nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  themselves  in- 
dilTercnt.  The  caters  of  herbs  and  tho  eaters 
of  fieiih  arc  alike,  in  his  estimation,  as  to  the 
act;  but  when  the  indulgence  in  the  latter  be- 
comes a  temptation  to  an  undecided  believer, 
then,  even,  this  trifling  concession  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  indiflTercnce.  It  became  then  a  just 
groumi  for  the  exercise  of  self-deniul,  which 
perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  enforcing. 

*  Philippians,  cli.  iv. 


He  knew  that  there  were  penons  who  pnfti 
to  have  made  a  great  proficieocy  in  piety,  vki 
are  not  defective  in  point  of  cheap  attainiac^ 
but  are  defective  in  the  more  difficult  attw 
ments  which  involve  Belf-dcnial ;  penoni  «k^ 
though  very  spiritual  in  their  conversation,  a 
somewhat  selfish  in  their  habits ;  who  talk  mid 
of  faith,  and  yet  decline  the  amallest  stcriSs 
of  ease  ;  who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  bat  A 
little  for  his  poor  members.  He  wished  toseei 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  tear 
responding  practice.  The  Israelites,  who  vcr 
so  forward  to  exclaim,  *  all  that  the  Lord  bok 
commanded  us  we  will  do,'  went  and  made  tka 
a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  is  contisliA 
Ho  that  said,  *l>t  the  same  mind  be  in  ni 
which  was  in  (')iritt  Jesus,*  said  also,  Irt  d 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Rifk 
things  must  be  linnc  in  a  right  manner.  lU 
simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness  ofPuh 
mind.  An  enthusiast  has  seldom  muchdiilik 
to  disorderly  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  he  fai 
generally  a  so\ereign  contempt  for  small  poiali 
indeed  for  every  thmg  which.does  not  exclosi* 
ly  tend  to  advance  tlie  one  object,  whatever  thtf 
may  be,  which  is  nearest  his  hearL 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  obj^a 
to  great  ones,  thus  increasing  their  importans 
by  their  position.  Immediately  afker  givisf 
his  exquisite  portrait  of  charity,*  he  gou  t 
once  to  recommend  and  enforce,  by  jioverfiL 
illustrations,  certain  proprieties  of  behaviour  ia 
the  public  congregations. — Knowing  the  rciO- 
ncss  of  the  world  to  catch  at  the  slightest  irrs- 
gularity  in  religious  professors,  he  puts  then 
on  their  guard  *not  to  let  tlicir  good  be  eril 
spoken  of;'  but  wishes  that  they  might  aoqoit 
themselves  unexceptionably  as  to  maniier,  it 
things  which  were  already  right  as  to  the 
matter. 

From  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity,  bt 
stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  the  moA 
degraded  condition.  From  the  most  importiBl 
points  of  moral  action  in  women,  he  deseendu  Ic 
the  very  min  utile  of  their  apparel.  This  indi 
cates  how  well  aware  he  was,  that  every  ap 
pcarance  of  impropristy  in  personal  adornment, 
is  an  implication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If 
this  seemingly  inferior  concern  was  not  jad^^ 
to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apoidr, 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  the  repn! 
of  my  fair  countrywomen. 

One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sorrows, 
and  persecutions  ;  with  the  addition  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  the  most  extensive  and  the  aMMS 
complicated,  might  have  excused  him  from  at- 
tending minutely  to  an  object  so  inconsiderable, 
as  the  concerns  of  a  poor  run-away  slave,  *tke 
son  of  his  bonds.* 

Yet  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  ser- 
vant, he  condescends  to  make  the  exclusife  sob- 
jeet  of  a  letter  to  his  late  master.t  This  applies 
tion  to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Oncsimus,  is  a 
model  in  its  kind  ;  sincere,  polite,  tenderly  a( 
fectionate  to  the  convicted  offender  ;  strong,  yet 
respectfully  kind  to  his  friend.     In  point  of  els- 

*  1  Corinihiani.  eh.  xiii.  and  xiv 
t  Epistle  to  Philemon. 
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nee  and  delicacy,  in  every  excellence  of  coin- 
lition,  it  may  vie  with  any  epistle  of  antiquity ; 
d  la  certainly  far  superior,  in  ingenuity,  feci- 
It  warmth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  let- 

of  Pliny,  in  recommendation  of  his  friend 
rianus  >laturius. 

rhere  arc  people  who  sometimes  forgive  the 
ty  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  his  influence, 
>  reputation,  his  talents,  or  some  other  agree- 
6  quality  connected  with  it. — Genius  is  ac- 
>ted  by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
i^ion  ;  and  wit  has  been  known  to  obtain  the 
givencRs  of  the  gay,  for  the  strict  principles 
the  grave.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of 
3  persons,  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of 
riatian  friendship,  who  acted  on  other  grounds, 
ilenion  was  not  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend 
al,  though  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
3nesiinu8,  though  a  servant 
[n  urging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the  apos- 
doea  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  of  too 
ny,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person  addressed 
j^ood  humour,  preface  their  petition  by  flat- 
Dg  him  on  some  point,  where,  perhaps,  he 
it  deserves  it.  Paul,  notwithstanding  he 
lid  have  reprobated  such  insincerity,  ^et 
aght  it  fair  to  remind  Philemon  of  his  high 
iciples;  thus  indirectly  to  furnish  him  wijth 
andard  to  which  he  expected  his  friend  would 
up. 

le  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
variety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 
woB  eo  great  a  master.  His  earnestness  of 
eaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  object,  con- 
I  a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to  heads  of  fami. 

that  there  is  no  human  being  so  low  as  to 
leneath  their  kindness ;  no  offender  so  great 
3  be  beyond  tlieir  hope. 
!e  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive  the 
t  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
id — that  he  altoaye  made  tnention  of  him  in 
prayers.  This  tender  plea  he  follows  up 
I  the  affectionate  commendation  of  his  Chris, 
▼irtue,  that  the  friend  ho  was  beseeching 
\nded  in  love  and  faiths  not  only  *  to  the  Lord 
IS,  but  to  all  eainte* 

.fter  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
ma  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in  doing 
eb,  though  he  had  been  always  mindful  of 
dignity  of  his  Apostleship,  he  chose  rather 
ink  this  consideration  in  the  more  tender 
m  of  affection  to  his  friend,  and  the  distress. 
tate  of  the  person  for  whom  he  petitioned. 
al  the  aged,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
a  touching  and  powerful  motives  :  but  what 

likely  to  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was, 

the  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending 
K  the  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master, 
depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
I  performing  an  act  of  justice  and  of  self-de- 
.  lie  would  not  detain  him  from  his  rightful 
lar,  though  he  was  so  great  a  comfort  to  him> 

in  bis  rorlorn  confinement     It  was  also  a 
oocaaion  of  pressing  on  Onesimus,  that  the 
;rn  to  Ilia  dnty  would  be  the  surest  evidence 
is  conversion. 

"has  anxiously,  for  an  offending  slave,  does 
■eek  to  touch  every  spring  of  pity  in  the 
rt  of  his  friend.  Who  would  imagine  that 
man,  who  that  laboara  in  the  caoae  of  ao  ob- 


scure an  individual,  had  the  superintendence  oi 
all  the  christian  churches  in  the  world  ? 

But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  always  the  pre- 
vailing principle.  His  zeal  for  his  convert  never 
makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  restitution- 
Destitute,  and  a  prisoner  himself,  ho  offers  tu 
make  good  the  loss  which  Philemon  might  have 
suspiined  by  his  servant*s  misconduct.  He  can- 
didly reminds  him,  however,  how  much  the  spi. 
ritual  obligations  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also) 
exceeded  in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee  a 
paltry  sum  of  money — thou  owest  me  thine  own 
•elf. 

With  his  characteristic  disinterestedness,  he 
not  only  tlius  pathetically  pleads  for  him  who 
was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  him  who  was  to 
do  it;  as  if  he  had  said — Give  me  ground  to  re. 
joice  in  this  evidence  of  thy  christian  benevo. 
lence.  He  farther  stimulates  him  to  this  act  of 
charity,  by  declaring  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  obedience  ;  thus  encouraging  him  to  the  du- 
ty, by  intimating  the  certainty  of  his  compli- 
ance.  An  additional  lesson  is  given  to  religious 
professors,  not  only  that  their  being  Christians 
includes  their  being  charitable,  but  that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice. 

We  conclude,  by  remarking  on  the  union  of 
judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  Paul's  conduct 
respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends  him  back  to 
Philemon  at  Colossc,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of 
Onrsimus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,- on  the  part 
of  Paul,  of  impartial  equity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  more  than  takes  away  his  disgrace,  by  ho. 
nouring  him  with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  being  the  bearer  of  his  public 
epistle  to  the  Colossian  church.  Ho  confers  on 
him  the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

How  different  is  this  modest  and  rational  re. 
port  by  an  inapired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  crimi- 
nal,  a  convert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had  survived 
his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  life; 
— how  different  is  this  sober  narrative  by  a  wri< 
ter  who  considered  restitution  as  a  part  of  re> 
pentance,  and  humility  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
from  those  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now 
so  frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  crimi. 
nala  brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  Grod  and  man  ! 

The  Groapel  presents  us  but  with  one  such  in- 
stance;  an  instance  which  is  too  oflen  pressed 
into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to  do ;  yet 
we  far  more  frequently  see  the  example  of  the 
penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  brought  forward  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  uo- 
torious  offenders,  than  thatof  Onoi^imns  though 
the  latter  is  of  general  application,  and  the  for. 
mer  is  inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian 
country;  fur  the  dying  malefactor  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  more 
offers  a  justification  than  an  example  of  fanati- 
cal fervoura ;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  lively  faith,  it 
exhibits  also  deep  penitence,  humility,  and  self 
condemnation.    Nor  doea  Um  yuX  «(»!^«iMa 
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of  theezpirini;  criminal  in  the  Redeemer*!  pow.  ^ 

er,  swell  him  inlo  that  bloated  aHmirance,  of 
flrhicii  we  tiear  in  some  late  converts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we  hear 
not  only  of  one,  but  of  many,  holy  highwaymen, 
trimphant  ninlefactora,  joyful  murderers !  True, 
indeed,  it  is,  tliat  |[:ood  men  on  eartli  rejoice 
with  tho  ang^uls  in  heaven,  over  even  one  sinner 
that  repontcth.  \Vc  would  hope  many  of  these 
were  }jenitcnt8 ;  but  as  there  was  no  space 
granted,  as  in  the  case  of  Onesiinus,  to  prove 
their  sincerity,  we  should  be  ^lad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  lets  rapture. 
May  not  youn^r  delinquents  be  encouragred  to 
^o  on  from  crime  to  crime,  feeling  themselves 
secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they  sec,  from 
this  incautious  charity,  that  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance, which  is  so  frequently  withheld  from 
the  close  of  a  life  of  persevering  holiness,  grant- 
ed to  the  most  hardened  perpetrators  of  the  most 
atrocious  crime  ? 

^Vs  it  has  been  observed,  tliat  the  baskets  of 
the  hawkers  have  this  year  abounded  in  these 
dangerous,  though  doubtless  well-meant  tracts, 
may  not  the  lower  class  in  general,  and  our 
servants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look 
for  a  happy  termination  of  lite,  not  so  much  to 
the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary  Christian  as  to 
the  annals  of  the  gallows  ?  A  few  exceptions  | 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence, 
OS  well  as  to  the  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
these  little  narratives. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Saint  Paul  on  the  Reaurreetion. 

Betore  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so 
dark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were  little  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  pleasures  and  interest  of 
one  world,  of  which  Ihey  were  in  actual  posses- 
sion, for  the  possibility  of  another,  doubtful  at 
best,  and  too  indistinct  for  hope,  too  uncertain 
for  comfort. 

If  a  stale  of  future  happiness  was  believed,  or 
rather  euc^cd  at,  by  a  faw  of  those  who  had 
not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  nation  on  earth 
believed  it,  no  public  religion  in  tlie  world 
tautrht  it  This  single  truth,  then,  firmly  esta- 
blished, not  only  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
by  his  actual  resurrection  from  the  dead,  pro- 
duced a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  man. 
It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  conduct;  infused 
a  new  vitality  into  his  existence.  F'ailh  became 
to  man  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast. 
This  anchorage  enables  him  to  ride  out  the 
blackest  storms  ;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de- 
liverance certain,  *■  while  he  keeps  his  eye  to  the 
star,  and  his  hand  to  the  stern.* 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this  doc. 
trine,  pecms  to  have  made  it  an  espt^cial  object 
of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jf;sus  Christ  from  the  dead,  perhaps  it  may 
have  afforded  one  reason,  why  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  God  permitted  Jerusalem  to  stand  near 
half  a  century  ader  this  last  event  had  taken 
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place.    By  this  delay,  not  only  the  i 
of  that  city,  but  the  mnUitudes  who  ibm^ 
resorted  thither,  could  gain  full  leinreni 
amine  into  its  truth.     Had  the  deitradicili 
lowed  immediately  upon  the  crime  which eni 
it,  occasion  might   have  been  forniibed  Hk 
Rabbiea  for   asserting,  that  a  truth  endd  tt 
now  be  authenticateti,  which  was  bnritdiik 
ruins  of  the  city.     Nor  woaid  the  eonuntf 
Jesus  have  scrupled  any  subordination  to (lh» 
dit  his  pretensions,  even  though  at  the  exfM 
of  a  doctrine,  which  involved  the  happiBM^ 
worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  (or  atincfll 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  eifibM 
for  ever.     And  now,  had  it  been  a  dodhn  i 
any  ordinary  import,  as  Saint  Paul  vu  M 
writing  to  persons  ignorant   of  the  trathi  i 
Christianity,  but  to  Christian  converts,  it  ao^ 
have  been  less  his  object  to  propound  it  dofo^ 
cally,  than  to  develope  and  ezpuid  it ;  hciB|i 
thing  previously  known,  acknowledged,  ud» 
ceived.     In  writin|r  a  letter,  when  we  allodik 
facts  already  notorious,  we  do  not  think  od» 
tices  the  less  acceptable,  because  we  do  rcA  n- 
peat  intelligence  already   popular^    whii?  vt 
content  ourselves  with  drawinsf  inferencesiiii 
it,  making  observations  upon  it,  or  allusiouli 
it    The  reader,  having  in  view  the  same  * 
joct  with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  intimitx« 
seize  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the  implied  mea- 
ing. 

Such,  however,  was  not  Saint  Paul*s  eondixs 
with  respect  to  this  doctrine.  There  were  m- 
deed,  it  should  seem,  among  his  converts,  muj 
sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  tlie  philocophiuf 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  who  donbtei 
what  these  last  derided,  the  rceurrection  of  the 
dead.  Consequently,  upon  every  account,  Stia: 
Paul  is  foimd  to  give  it  a  peculiar  promineoee. 
and  on  all  occasions  to  bestow  upon  it  more  ir- 
giiment  and  illustration,  than  on  most  other 
tenets  of  the  new  faith. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  class  of  men,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul  wasnei 
ready  to  be  examined  on  this  subject,  and  wii 
not  prompt  to  give  the  most  decided  testimony. 
Uniformly  he  felt  the  strcn£.'th  of  evidence  un 
his  side;  uniformly  he  apixsiifd  to  the  resv* 
reclion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  u  I'.ict  established  ob 
the  most  solid  bssis,— a  fiict,  not  first  propagated 
in  distant  countries,  whore  tlie  facility  of  impo> 
sition  would  have  been  greater ;  not  at  a  dittaflt 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection  agaiMi 
it  might  have  been  made ;  but  on  the  very  nm 
where  it  occurred,  at  the  very  moment  of  iteuc- 
currencc. 

In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence, the 
same  urgency  appears.  He  always  adverts  to 
this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  hinge  on  whicb  the 
whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  more  rttsoa* 
ing  oppugnrrs  of  the  faith  thought,  that  if  tbii 
doctrine  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  it  would  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of 
(Christianity.  It  wa^  in  reality,  the  only  sfshlile 
proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  cf 
them  professed  to  entertain,  though  they  would 
not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  its  prooC 
The  more,  however,  they  oppugned,  the  mors 
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he  wjthatood ;  and  of  so  high  importanco  did  he 
nprasant  it,  that  he  even  makes  *■  believing  in 
the  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Jesufi  from  the 
dead,'  to  be  a  principal  condition  of  salvation. 

We  must  not  jud^c  of  the  inspired  Saint 
Pkul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Clirist,  by  the  same 
canoos  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronounce 
judgment  on  other  writers.  Notwithstanding 
Lhe  elevation  of  his  genius,  his  hand  was  in  a 
great  measure  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject 
and  his  character,  from  the  display  of  his  talents 
at  an  author.  From  the  warmth  of  bis  feelings, 
and  the  energy  of  his  mind,  we  mfer,  that  he 
possessed  an  imagination  pcouliarly  bright. 
That  he  subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  fa- 
oolty,  adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignity  to  his 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  truth.  To 
lappress  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
is  one  sacrifice  more,  which  a  pious  writer 
makes  to  God.  Independently  of  that  inspira- 
tion which  guided  him,  his  severe  judgment 
would  show  him,  that  the  topics  of  which  he 
treated  were  of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit the  indulgence  of  a  faculty  rather  calculated 
to  excite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  considering  his  general  style  of  composi- 
tion, we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice  of  words, 
io  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirit,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  If,  however,  we  venture  to 
select  any  one  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings,  to 
nrve  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and  to  ex* 
hibit  a  more  splendid  combination  of  excellences 
than  alnnost  any  other  in  his  whole  works,  we 
should  adduce  tlie  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  fully 
propounds  Uie  article  in  question.  As  our  Lord's 
iisoour8e,in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
is  the  only  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  and  Saint  John's  vision,  at  the  close  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view  given 
us  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is  the  only 
puphicai  representation  which  Scripture  has 
presented  to  us  of  this  most  important  and  con- 
Mdatory  doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  Uiis  fifteenth  chapter  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it ; 
it  is  interposed  lietwcen  matter  quite  irrelevant 
to  it,  forming  a  complete  episode.  As  a  com- 
position, it  stands  unrivalled  for  the  unspeaka- 
ble importance  of  its  matter,  its  deep  reasoning, 
ud  lofly  imagery.  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves 
it  to  uthers  to  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into 
all  the  expansion  of  which  they  are  so  susccpti- 
ble.  His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists 
more  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in 
the  splendour  of  the  language.  Here  both  are 
aqually  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
out  in  its  full  force :  here  his  mind  lights  upon 
a  sabject  which  calls  out  all  its  powers ;  and 
the  sabject  finds  a  writer  worthy  of  itself.  It 
furnishes  a  succession  of  almost  every  object 
that  is  grand  in  the  visible  and  the  mvisible 
world.  A  description  becomes  a  picture;  an 
expostulation  assumes  tlie  regularity  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  an  idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image ;  the 
writer  seems  to  be  the  spectator ;  the  relator 
•peaks  as  one  admitted  within  the  veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appealing 
to  lacta,  as  a  substratum  on  which  to  build  bis 
raaaoningt  ^  produeea  a  regular  statement,  in 


their  order  of  succession,  of  the  different  times 
at  which  Jesus  appeared  after  his  death,  authen- 
ticated by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
disciples  themselves,  by  whom  he  was  seen  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  in  great  bodies.  The 
evidence  he  corroborates  by  his  own  personal 
testimony  at  his  conversion  ;  an  evidence  which 
he  produces  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  sclf- 
absement 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To  in- 
sist on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  (rospel,  was 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  whole  by  a  part.  It 
was  the  consummation  of  the  validity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ.  Without  tliis  finishmg  circum- 
stance, what  proof  could  his  followers  adduce, 
that  his  atonement  was  accepted ;  that  his  media- 
tion was  ascertained ;  that  his  intercession  would 
bo  available ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  because  He  was  risen,  they  should 
rise  also  1  It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every 
thing.  It  was  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament 
which,  without  it,  would  not  have  been  authen 
tic  It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences  would 
be  destroyed  by  this  broken  link,  as  nothing 
could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted  to  this  tre* 
meudous  conclusion :  *  Those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.'  You  who  live 
in  the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  yoo, 
*  are  yet  in  your  sins.*  If  Jesus  remains  under 
the  power  of  death,  how  shall  we  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  sin  7  If  the  doctrine  be  false, 
then  is  my  preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith 
a  nullity,  lie  addfi,  that  they  who  wore  now 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *of  all  men  most 
miserable ;'  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
asks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  '  risen  for  our  justification  7* 

The  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  his  re- 
futation of  the  absurdities  that  would  follow  ar 
assumption,  that  Christ  was  not  risen ;  and 
having  cleared  the  ground  from  most  of  the  ol>- 
jections  and  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown 
in  his  way,  proceeds  to  the  positive  assertion, 
that  not  only  Christ  is  risen,  but  that  all  his 
faithful  followers  hove  their  own  resurrection 
ascertained  by  his. — He  illustrates  this  truth  by 
an  apposite  allusion  to  the  custom  of  a  Jewish 
harvest,  the  whale  of  which  was  sanctified  by 
the  consecration  of  the  first-fruits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in  its 
different  states  of  existence,  every  antitliesis  is 
exact  The  body  that  is  sown  in  corruption, 
dishonour,  and  weakness,  is  raised  in  incorrup- 
tion,  glory,  and  power. — ^Thc  material  body  is 
bocimie  spiritual. — *■  The  first  man  was  made  a 
living  soul,*  possessing  that  natural  life  com- 
municated by  him  to  all  his  posterity ;  but 
Christ  was  a  quicking  spirit,  through  whom, 
as  from  its  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  to 
all  believers. 

If  Paul  uniformly  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this  triumphant 
consummation  of  all  docirUi«  a^'bfuarivwvX.XA  >^ 
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great  ends  of  holiness.  For  it  is  worthy  of  re. 
mark,  that  in  this  very  place,  with  all  the  in- 
terost  which  his  ar^^umont  excites,  in  ail  the 
heat  which  his  defence  kindles,  carried  away, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  his  faith  and  his  feelings, 
~-yct,  in  his  asual  manner,  ho  checks  his  career 
to  introduce  moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy 
cautions.  Not  crjntentcd  to  j^uard  the  people 
against  the  dani^er  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
society  upon  his  own  principles,  he  streno^thens 
his  argument  by  refcring  them  to  a  Pagan  poet, 
who»e  authority,  with  some  at  least,  he  might 
uhink  would  bo  more  respected  than  his  own, 
in  the  infeclion  of  *  evil  communications.*  He 
luggoi^ts  ironically,  as  a  practical  cfFect  of  the 
disbelief  of  thi.M  truth,  the  propriety  of  Epicurean 
voluptuousness,  and  even  ventures  to  recom- 
mend the  utmost  indulgence  of  a  present  enjoy- 
ment, upon  the  supposition  of  a  death  which  is 
to  cut  off  all  future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  re- 
sponsibility. 

Then  assuming  a  loflier  note,  with  an  awfully 
warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this  solemn  ad- 
juration—* Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ; 
for  som«!  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.*  As 
if  he  had  said, — If  you  give  into  this  incredulity, 
your  practice  will  become  consonant  to  your 
belief.  Every  man  will  defend  his  error  when 
it  favours  his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  com. 
plete  the  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  you  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  your  mistake,  your 
next  step  will  bo  to  think  it  true.  What  is 
first  a  wish,  will  gradually  become  an  opinion  ; 
an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a  ground  of 
action  ;  and  what  you  now  permit  yourself  to  do, 
you  will  soon  become  willing  to  justify. 

Fie  produces,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  complacency 
of  Christians  in  sutTcring.  Why  did  others 
press  forward  to  martyrdom  7 — Why  did  he 
himself  expose  his  life  to  perpetual  peril?  Why, 
but  from  the  firm  persuasion,  tliat  aa  Christ 
was  riseii,  they  should  rise  also.  Would  not 
their  voluntary  trials  be  absurd  7  Would  it  not 
bo  madness  to  embrace,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  all  the  hardships  which  embit- 
tercd  life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
shorten  it  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not  im- 
pas-able  substances,  but  feeling  men,  sensible 
to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suffering,  with  nerves  as 
finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tenderly  consti- 
tuted, with  souIh  as  reluctant  to  misery,  as 
others.  Take  uwny  this  grand  motive  for  pa- 
tience, rob  (hem  of  this  sustaining  confidence, 
strip  them  of  this  glorious  prospect,  and  their 
zeal  would  loso  its   character   of  virtue,  their 


lar  in  themselves,  are  yet  brought  together  ki 
a  skill  the  most  consammate,  by  an  aptoMi  Ik 
most  convincing.  All  the  object*  of  our  ssjum 
whatever  is  familiar  to  the  sight,  or  habitoal  k 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requisition — all  the  i» 
logics  of  nature  are  ransacked — ^ihe  vei^etaUt 
the  animal,  the  terrestrial  and  the  celettal 
world,  are  brought  into  comparison ;  and  He 
whole  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  tiii 
awful  doctrine.  Such  a  cluster  of  ima^  tl 
bearing  upon  one  point,  at  once  fill  the  mint 
dilate  the  conception,  and  confirm  the  i'.iith. 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
these  illustrations,  not  only  as  being  the  mm 
apposite,  but  the  most  intelligible. — ^Tberin 
not  drawn  from  thintrg  abstruse  or  reeouiife. 
but  from  objects  with  which  all  classes  u 
equally  acquainted.  An  incidental,  hot  not  n 
important  proof  of  the  universal  design  ofCfars 
tianity.  The  most  ordinary  man  is  as  cooTff 
sant  with  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  ran 
with  the  distinction  between  the  flesh  of  ik 
different  animal  species,  as  the  philosopher.  & 
can  also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  dirthx- 
tion  between  the  different  luminaries  of  heim 
as  the  astronomer  Here  is  no  demanil  c 
knowledge,  no  appeal  to  science. — Sight  is  tit 
witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this  question. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  U>^ 
vive  the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a  heatba 
author  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  power- 
To  the  bold  PyrrhonisLs  tlicrcfore,  who  mi^is 
be  among  the  Corinthians,  and  who  sought  ft 
perplex  the  argument  by  asking — *  how  are  lie 
dead  raised  up  ? — With  what  body  do  ihtr 
come?*  he  answers  peremptorily,  by  refericf 
them  to  the  great  resol vcr  of  ditliculties— ts 
POWER  OP  uoD,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  rt 
perience — God  gipeth  it  a  body  as  ii  Kath  pleuu 
him.  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  povr 
they  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wondern' 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  seasons  in  the  re- 
susitation  of  plants  apparently  dead  ;  and  in  tin 
springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first,  in  order 
that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipotence  vhi:ii 
could  accomplish  the  one,  could  the  other  b« 
diflicult? 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  his  rapiu. 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  h:f 
subject  to  another  7  The  interest  still  rising  tli 
it  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  finii 
victory  over  the  two  last  enemies,  death  auc 
the  grave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  which  ot- 
viation  does  nut  impede  his  progress,  he  reaclic 
the  grand  consummation.  Behold  I  show  y:j 
a  mystery — we  shall  not  all  sleep—but  we  »h:Li 


pirty  its  claim  to  wisdom.  Their  perseverance  ■  be  chanerod—- in  a  moment— -in  the  twinkling  cf 
would  be  fatuity.  Mighty  then  must  be  their  ■  an  vy*\ — at  the  la»:t  trumpet — tor  the  truinpti 
motive,  powerful  indeed  their  assurance,  clear  ,  shall  sound — and  the  drnd  s-iall  be  raised  inecr- 
and  Ktrong  their  cr>nviction,  that  their  brief  sor-  ruptible — and  we  shall  all  be  changed.  It  ir 
rows  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  tho  almost  profane  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  tbf 
glories  which  wtTC  insured  to  them  by  the  re-  ,  theme  is  so  transci'ndant ;  but  this  is  one  of  l^ 
<*iirrr>(:tion  of  Christ.  I  rare  instances  in  which  amplification  adds  b 

A<;ain,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repelling  the  i  spirit,  and  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetilio&. 
more  plausible  obicctinns.  But  it  is  not  our  >  The  ryihm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  soothes  tbr 
lUHiduss  to  fl)llow  liiin  through  all  his  variety  ;  mind  ;  while  tho  sentiment  elevates  it.  The 
of  illustration,  all  his  diversified  analogy,  all  his  idea  was  not  newly  conceived  in  the  apo^tlc'f 
consecutive  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  re-  •  mind  ;  he  had  told  tho  Thessalonians  *  the  Lara 
feurrcction  of  tlie  body.  Resemblances  the  most  I  himself  shall  descend  with  a  shout,  with  tbr 
iuUnt,  substances  the  most  seemingly  diasimi- 1  voice  of  an  Archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God.* 
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Hii  grateful  Apirit  docs  not  forget  to  rciiiind 
them  to  whom  the  victory  is  owing,  to  whom 
die  thanks  arc  due. 

In  the  solemn  close,  alighting  again  from  tho 
world  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  he  just  touches 
.opon  earth  to  drop  another  brief,  but  most  im- 
prewive  lesson — that  though  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained, though  the  last  conquest  is  achieved, 
tbo'iqh  Christ  is  actually  risen — all  these  ends 
■ocoiiiplishod,  are  not  to  dismiss  us  from  dili- 
gvncc,  but  to  stimulate  us  to  it.  They  furnish 
only  an  additional  argument  for  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  It  adds  animation  to  the 
notivc,  that  from  this  full  exposition  of  Uio  doc 
trine,  they  not  only  believe^  but  they  knoWt  that 
their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  arrest 
their  progress  ?  With  such  a  reward  in  view — 
eternal  life,  (he  purchase  of  their  risen  Saviour, 
he  at  once  prtjvidcs  them  with  the  most  effectual 
qrar  to  dili^^ence,  with  the  only  powerful  sup- 
port under  the  sorrows  of  life,  with  the  only  in- 
iUlible  antidote  against  the  fear  of  death. 

To, conclude,  this  blessed  apostle  never  fails, 
where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  consolation 
u  well  as  of  instruction,  to  deduce  both  from  the 
time   premises.     What  affectionate  Christian 
will  not  here  revert,  with  grateful  joy,  to  tho 
lame  writcr^s  cheering  address  to  tho  saints  of 
•oother  church,  who  might  labour  under  the 
pressing  affliction  of  the  death  of  pious  friends?* 
lie  there  offers  a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his 
■erer-fkiling  rule  of  applying  the   truth    he 
pceachee,  but  of  their  immediate  application  to 
tba  (belings  of  the  individual.    This  it  is  which 
ivnders  his  writings  so  personally  interesting. 
Hiat  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might 
ooC  *  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,*  after 
the  declaration  that '  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.* 
Qm  builds  on  this  general  principle,  the  particu- 
lar assurance,  *£ven  them  also  who  sleep  in 
Imiim«  will  God  bring  with  him.* 

What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart ! — What ! 
iie  loved  companion  of  our  youth,  the  friend  of 
mr  nge«  the  solace  of  our  life,  with  whom  we 
ook  sweet  counsel,  with  whom  we  went  to  the 
loose  of  God  as  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with 
lim  7  Shall  tho  bliss  of  our  suspended  inter- 
iDUrfte  be  restored,  unalloyed  by  the  mutual  in. 
hmnitios  which  here  rendered  it  imperfect,  un- 
linainished  by  the  dread  of  another  separation  7 
Well  then  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at  the 
braaken  tomb,  *■  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7* 
Veil  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the  question. 
Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7*  Tears  are  wiped 
torn  all  eyes.  *The  voice  of  joy  and  thanks- 
^■n^  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.* 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty 
hiiKg^  to  pass.'  The  resurrection  of  Christians 
■  indissnlubly  involved  in  that  of  Christ :  *be- 
moae  I  live,  ye  shall  live  alsa* — What  are  the 
plendid  triumphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  ms  tri- 
Unph  over  the  grave  7  What  is  the  most  sig- 
iml  victory  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  his  vie- 
ory  over  his  last  enemy  7  *  Blessed  bo  the  God 
nd  Father  of  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ac- 
wding  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten 
m  a|;ain  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
eauii  Christ  from  the  dead.* 

*  1  Tbessalonians,  iv.  14. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Saint  Paul  on  Prayer^  Thankagivingy  and  Relt 

giou8  Joy. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature  ;  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man's  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown; 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  an^  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  wc  should 
think,  if  wc  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined , 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of 
Divine  goodness ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  apostle's  precept,  *  pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pi  ay, — will  not  bs  criticised  as  a  pleo- 
nasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obligation. 
In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have 
no  other  resource  ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other 
refuge  ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope  ;  in  death 
no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercourse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections,  our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  of  our  obligation  for  his  bene* 
fits,  providential  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of 
our  entire  dcpendance  on  him,  of  our  absolute 
subjection  to  him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  him  * 
the  confession  of  our  own  unworthiness,  infirmi- 
ties, and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our 
wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for 
succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our 
undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct, 
and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  general 
view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out  which 
of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  embrace ; 
which  of  these  clauses,  a  rational,  a  sentient,  an 
enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can  omit  in  his 
scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of  the 
exercise ;  Saint  Paul,  ever  attentive  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  act,  and  to  tho  circumstances  of  the 
actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  their  essence, 
when  he  resolves  them  into  the  8pirit  of  suppli- 
cation. 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  do  that  which  we  ate  wUUii^  \)^  ^ 
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though  there  are  intervals  of  thoiierht,  as  well  as 
intermissions  of  the  act. — *  As  a  traveller/  says 
Dr.  Barrovi',  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  his  jour* 
xicy,  tliun^h  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and 
to  trau.sact  necessary  business.*  If  he  pause,  he 
docs  not  turn  oat  of  the  way  ;  his  pursuit  is  not 
diverted,  (hough  occasionally  interrupted. 

Cunslruilly  maintaining  the  dispcisition,  then, 
and  never  nen;lecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
elieliting  tiie  occasion  which  presents  itself,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  bi:  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
Thecxpre.-sion  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
thLs  viirjiancc  in  finding,  and  this  zeal  in  laying 
hold  on  tliL'se  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all, 
wJ)o  nlfer  it  in  ]HiTiici  sincerity,  is  not  so  fre. 
quently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion.  It 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation,  to 
unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared 
that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  ho  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but  by 
habitual  application,  that  devout  aflections  are 
excited  and  maintained  ;  that  our  converse  with 
licaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul,  that 
*■  wc  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ; 
that  the  heart  is  renovated ;  that  the  mind  is 
lifted  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  }>ui^tied  :  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
Gofl.  lie  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  prctimce,  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  ?  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology  ; 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would 
rxaininc  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  Kiiould  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination to  this  employment,  oflener  than  our 
cngaoroment  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sa- 
r-red  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstancesofdistress,  indeed,  prayer 
!?  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluctance : 
the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to  fly,  flies  to 
God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  atheist.  The  soul 
is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse ; 
not  always,  perhaps  by  an  emotion  of  piety  ;  but 
from  a  fccliit^  conviction,  that  every  other  re- 
fuge is  '  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  !  thou  afflicted, 
to:4Hed  wilii  tempests,  and  not  comibrted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  •  Thou  art  a  place  to 
hide  inc  in.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  ibr  the  sorrowinir  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  s<-emH  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  fir  prayer 
equally  im|»erativc.  There  are  nircnmstances 
more  dan'/erous,  yet  less  su^tpcctcd  of  danger, 
in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less 
Qeard ;  because  the  voice  of  conacioncc  is  drown- 


ed by  the  clamours  of  the  world.  Proip«raB 
fortunes,  unbroken  health,  flattering  frindi 
buoyant  spirits,  a  spring'-tide  of  eucceiv— ths 
are  tJie  occasions  when  the  very  abundiuctof 
God*8  mercies  is  apt  to  611  the  heart  till  it  hare 
ens  it  Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  ci| 
nilies,  successful  in  enterprise  ;  beset  with  sram 
in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  t^ 
mask  of  pleasures  ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  ilrnq 
saturated  heart,  '  to-morrow  shall  be  as  thif  dif. 
and  more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unt^co  that 
*  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?* 

Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  pow?r  sec 
public  situations,  are  in  no  little  danger  oi*  pe. 
suading  themselves,  that  the  affairs  whicii  cccipf 
their  time  and  mind,  bciiie,  as  they  reallv  vt 
great  and  important  duties,  exonerate  iimt  wx 
perform  them  from  the  necessity  of  liif  »«a 
strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  r 
right  ibr  men  of  leisure  ;  and  which,  wi.ec  thcr 
become  men  of  leisure  themselves,  they  arc  »• 
solved  to  adopt ; — but  now  is  the  accepted  tioL 
here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  wtjkc 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  jni 
lie  duty,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  ucii. 
charging  it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for  the  cfin 
of  piety. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persons  ir 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loftisr 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities,  render  pran: 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  thaa  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  dltff 
duties,  for  the  compatibilities  of  prayer  are  m- 
vcrsal.  It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  prepertr 
of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ;  notoelj 
not  impeding,  but  adi'ancinj^  it.  If  htoIi; 
thoughts,  and  vain  imaginations,  often  break  ia 
on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow  rclicioo 
to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  liersclf  viik 
our  worldly  occupations.  There  is  no  crt-ria 
so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in :  bo 
other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  heme  u- 
nexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other  caw  in 
which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  aiik  ii  to 
have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  jBrreat  do  not  al- 
ways find  80  easy  from  them,  aa  the  great  th«ni< 
selves  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stMsA 
makes  this  fence  necessary  fur  their  pcrfonl 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  hHfbt 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  Goff* 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  m* 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no  lt'»s*  this 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  cf 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  ta 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  vihicli 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  nhieh 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men.  wba. 
while  they  govern  tiie  country,  arc  themi>€lTcs 
governed  by  a  religious  principle:  who  prti'ion 
the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise  him  fur 
success. 

The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins — *■  pravinz  al- 
ways with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  thf 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  pcrMver- 
ance,* — would  be  the  surest  means  to  aurroent 
our  love  to  God.  We  gradually  cease  tii  love  b 
benefactor  of  whom  we  cease  to  think.  The  iVe- 
quent  recollection  would  warm  our  aflectincii 
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•ad  we  should  more  cordially  devote  our  lives 
to  him  to  whom  we  should  more  frequentlj  con- 
Mcrate  our  hearts.  The  apostle  therefore  incuK 
oates  prajer,  not  only  as  an  act,  but  as  a  frame 
of  mind. 

In  all  his  writings  efTeotual  prayer  uniformly 
■apposes  accompanying  preparatory  virtue. 
Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
focus.  It  draws  Charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train— of  forbearance  with  faults;  forgiveness 
of  injurins,  pity  for  errors,  and  relieving  of 
wmntH.  It  draws  repentance,  with  her  holy  sor- 
rows, her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-distrust.  It 
attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye — Hope, 
vitli  her  grasped  anchor — Beneficence,  with 
her  open  hand — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide  tu 
■arve — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking 
At  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these  graces 
in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them  for 
■arvice,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  appropriate 
practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue ;  virtue  is 
spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which  genuine 
prayer  cssts  the  soul,  is  not  effaced  by  the  sus- 
pension  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches  of 
the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  Gr<>d,  will  ob- 
tain  nothing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cordially. 
It  is  only  the  interior  sentiment  that  gives  life 
and  spirit  to  devotion.  To  those  who  possess 
this,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support,  hut  a  solace : 
to  those  who  want  it,  it  is  not  only  an  insipid 
task,  but  a  religious  penalty.  Our  apostle  every 
where  shows  that  purity  of  heart,  resignation  of 
spirit,  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  can  by  no 
other  expedient,  be  maintained  in  life,  activity, 
and  vigour. — Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  for  drawing  down  the  blessing 
we  solicit,  and  the  pardon  we  need. 

Yet  that  the  best  things  are  liable  to  abuse  is 
a  complaint  echoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics.  Cer- 
tain mystics,  pretending  to  extraordinary  illu- 
mination,  have  converted  this  holy  exercise  into 
a  presumptuous  error.  Intense  meditation  it- 
•eif  has  faNsen  turned  into  an  instrument  of  spi- 
ritual  pride,  and  led  the  mistaken  recluse  to 
overlook  the  appointed  means  of  instraotion ; 
to  reject  the  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched, 
like  holy  Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting 
those  prescribed  and  legitimate  methods  which 
would  more  surely  have  conducted  him  thither. 
Ttie  history  of  the  apostle  himself  presents  a 
striking  lesson  in  this  case.  *  Let  us  remember,* 
says  one  of  the  fathers,  *  that  though  Paul  was 
miraculously  converted  by  an  immediate  vision 
from  heaven,  he  was  nevertheless  sent  for  bap- 
lism  and  instruction  to  a  man.* 

Holy  Paul  calls  upon  us  to  meditate  on  the 
multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gifU  of  Grod. 
When  we  consider  how  profusely  he  bestows, 
and  how  little  he  requires ;  that  while  ho  con- 
fers like  Deity,  he  desires  only  such  poor  returns 
as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant  mor- 
tality ;  that  he  requires  no  costly  oblation ;  no- 
thing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wt\\  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When  we 
consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  he 
will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude 
for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  reflect, 
that  our  sqtj  desire  to  praise  him  is  his  gif\r— 
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that  his  grace  must  purify  the  offering,  before 
he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must  confer  on  it 
that  spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable — that  he 
only  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Him,  what 
we  have  received  from  him — that  we  should  on- 
ly confess,  that  of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  oar 
due — wo  may  well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed  in 
another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  *  to  do 
some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  monument  of 
splendor,  some  memorial  of  notoriety  and  osten- 
tation, something  that  would  perpetuate  our  own 
name  witii  his  goodness,  we  should  gladly  have 
done  it.  How  much  more  when  He  only  re- 
quires. 

Our  thanks  bow  due ! 

When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  tne 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  his  right ! 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer  for 
those  we  love,  the  apostle  hath  bequeathed  us  a 
high  and  holy  example.  He  has  given  us  not 
only  injunctions,  but  specimens.  Observe  for 
what  it  is  that  *  he  bows  his  knees  to  God*  in 
behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  7  No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  bo  strengthened  with  might  in  the  in- 
ner man:* — it  \%  that  *  Christ  may  dwell  in 
their  hearts  by  faith  ;*— it  is  *  that  they  msy  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glo- 
rious end — *  that  they  may  bo  able,  with  all 
saints,  to  comprehend*  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  love  of  Christ ; — that  *  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.*  These  are  the  sort 
of  petitions  which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent  These  are  the  requests  which  we  may 
rest  assured  are  always  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will ;  here  we  are  certain  we  cannot  *■  pray 
amiss.*  These  are  intercessions  of  which  the  be- 
nefit  may  be  felt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and 
power  shall  be  forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Paul  *  pray  day  and  night  that  he 
might  see  the  fkce  of  his  Thessalonian  converts?* 
Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the  gratification 
of  once  more  beholding  those  he  loved^thougb 
that  would  sensibly  delight  so  afEectionate  a 
heart — but  *  that  he  might  perfect  that  which 
was  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  ite 
afllections,  so  high  in  their  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless, 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitiona 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be- 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  Saint 
Paul  stirs  os  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping  before 
our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremptorily  de- 
mand  it  These  mercies  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us  so 
simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them  as 
they  are  reoeived,  and  record  them  as  they  are- 
enjoyed,  their  very  multitude  which  ough^  to 
penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them^' 
to  slip  oat  of  the  memory. 
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The  apostle  acknowledges  the  gratitude  due 
to  God  lo  arise  from  his  being  the  universal 
proprietor, — whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve ; 
thus  making  the  obedience  to  grow  out  of  the 
dependence.  He  serres  his  Maker  because  he 
is  his  property.  We  should  reflect  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
over  those  of  our  earthly  friends,  not  only  in 
their  number  and  quality,  but  especially  in  their 
unremitting  constancy.  The  dearest  friends 
only  think  of  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  us  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their  cares 
are  afterwards  remitted. 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  claim  upon  their 
kindness,  and  they  could  not  invariably  attend 
to  us  without  being  unjust  toothers.  If  a  man 
were  to  lay  out  his  whole  stock  of  alfection  up- 
on one  individual,  how  many  duties  must  he 
neglect,  how  many  claims  must  he  slight,  how 
much  injustice  must  he  commit,  of  how  much 
ingratitude  would  he  be  guilty  !  And  as  an 
earthly  friend  cannot  divide  his  benefits,  or  even 
the  common  acts  of  kindness  among  an  indefi- 
nite number,  and  as  human  means  have  limits, 
so  his  benevolence  can  generally  be  little  more 
than  good  will.  But  the  ezhauetless  fund  of 
infinite  love  can  never  be  diminished  ; — though 
the  distribution  is  universal,  though  the  diffusion 
is  as  wide  as  his  rational  creation,  though  the 
eontinuance  is  as  durable  as  his  own  eternity, 
the  beneficence  of  almighty  power  needs  not, 
like  his  creatures,  coduct  from  one  because  it  is 
liberal  to  another. 

Our  kindest  friend  may  not  always  know  our 
secret  sorrows,  and  with  the  utmost  goodnens 
ofintention  cannot  apply  a  balsam,  where  he  does 
not  know  there  is  a  wound ;  or  it  may  be  a 
wound  deeper  than  human  skill  can  reach,  or 
haman  kindness  cu^e.  Again,  our  weaknesses 
may  oAen  weary,  and  sometimes  disgust,  even 
an  altachod  friend  ;  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  these 
very  infirmities  with  which  our  divine  High 
Prii;-it  is  sr)  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion 
artfics  from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sympa- 
thy— for  lie  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
sre  are,  yet  in  no  point  did  he  sin. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  become  so  person- 
ally iritf^rcstcd  in  the  attributes  of  God  ;  that 
they  corne  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our  neces- 
sities, and  to  the  supply  of  our  comforts.  As 
his  omniscience  brings  him  fully  acquainted 
with  all  our  wants,  and  his  omnipotence  enables 
him  to  relieve  them ;  so  his  immortality  is 
pledgrnd  for  our^s,  and  ensures  to  us  the  perpe- 
taity  of  our  blcRsings.  What  a  glorious  idea, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and 
•ferlaNting  God  are  laid  out  in  tlie  service  of  his 
chihiren  ! 

But  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the  dou- 
ble injunctions, — pray  pvermore  ;  in  every  thing 
give  thanks — links  tn  it  a  most  exhiliratingduty 
— rejoice  for  ever  more.  This  singln  exhnrta- 
tion — rejoice  in  the  Jjord — is  not  sufHciont,  it  is 
reilernted  without  limit,  again  I  say  rejoice ! 
But  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  Paurs  joy  ? — 
that  God  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheriUnce  of  the  saints  in  light,* — 'that 
oe  hath  delivered  us  from  the  powers  of  dark. 


ness,* — *  that  he  hath  trahsUted  ns  into  tk 
kingdom  of  bis  dear  Son* — that  we  have  redtaf 
tion  through  his  blood,  even  the  fbrgivencsirf 
sins.*  What  is  *■  his  hope,  or  joy,  or  cromrf 
rejoicing  !~that  he  should  meet  his  convertiii 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ  at  hi* 
coming. 

But  this  blessed  saint  found  sarprisin^  ni- 
jects  of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stranger  dm 
not  desire  to  intermedUl«>.  To  rejoice  in  tn!%. 
lation  ;  to  take  joyfully  the  spoilinf^  ofhisgmda 
to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  hi  a  friends ;  t$  rt 
joice  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  fsrlk 
sake  of  Christ.  This  is,  indeed,  a  speciet  cf 
joy  which  the  world  does  not  desire  lo  la^ 
from  him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  elo*- 
of  the  description  of  his  way  of  life,  of  whia 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  sufferic^ 
are  the  gradations,  the  climax  is  comioonlv  os 
merely  resignation,  but  triumph  :  not  subiD»fi<a 
only,  but  joy. 

It  is  worth  our  observation,  that  by  pener^r- 
ance  in  prayer  he  was  enabled  to  glory  in  tlie 
infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  besoo'eht  tlie 
Lord  mii;ht  depart  from  him.  And  it  is  a  n»n 
impressive  piirt  of  his  character,  that  he  nercf 
flfloried  in  *  those  visions  and  revelations  of  tin 
Lord,^  but  in  the  infirmities,  n^proaches,  nec»- 
sitics,  persecutions  for  Christ*s  sake,  which  cm 
graciously  sent  to  counteract  any  clatioa  « 
heart,  which  such  extraordinary  distincti^.N 
might  have  occasioned.  Like  his  blessed  Lex 
he  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  deeri. 
dation  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  cononkd 
only  those  of  his  glory. 

The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  whttt 
directed  his  petitions,  influenced  also  hii'think^ 
givings  for  his  friends.  What  are  tire  subjeeti 
tor  which  he  praises  God  on  their  behalf*— noi 
that  they  are  enriched  or  exalted,  but  *  that  tHor 
faith  groweth  exceedingly.*  Again  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  'holding  forth  the  wurd  of  life,  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  1  have  Dc4 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especially  k 
kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ ;  a  blessinr 
which,  though  thrown  open  to  the  acceptance  of 
all  on  the  offered  terms,  is  to  every  believer  di» 
tinctly  personal.  lie  endeavours  to  excite  oar 
praises  for  every  instance  of  faith  and  holiem 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  teaches,  us  that  vfaal. 
soever  was  written  aforetime,  was  wrillea  (st 
onr  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may  claim 
his  share — for  in  this  case  appropriation  b  oat 
monopoly— of  every  doctrine,  of  wcry  precepL 
of  every  promise,  of  every  example.  The  Chri*- 
tian  may  exultingly  say,  the  Holy  Scrip»artf 
wore  written  for  my  reproof,  for  my  coriectioo. 
for  my  instruction  in  ricrhtcousness.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  niytelt 
dictated  it  for  me.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  patleraof 
obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratulation  of  David, 
not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  nn  office  of  Christ, 
not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evangelist,  not  an  exhorta. 
tion  of  an  apostle,  not  a  consolation  of  Saisl 
Paul,  but  has  its  immediate  application  to  at 
wants ;  but  makes  a  distinct  cai|  on  m^  grsn 
tude;  but  furnishes  a  personal  <Jcniju<J  u|iuit  ii.« 
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iponiibility.  The  whole  record  of  the  sacred 
Canon  is  bat  a  record  of  the  special  mercies  of 
God  to  me,  and  of  his  promises  to  myself^  and 
lo  every  individual  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in- 
ipi-cd  Volume,  has  taken  care  that  we  should 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  devotion.  Not 
a  prophet  or  apostle  but  has  more  or  less  contri- 
batcd  to  the  sacred  fund,  bat  has  cast  his  mite 
into  the  treasury.  The  writings  of  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  ore  rich  in  petitions,  abundant  in 
tlianksgivings,  overflowing  in  praises.  The 
Psalrns  of  David  have  enlarged  the  medium  of 
intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven.  They 
bave  supplied  to  all  ages  materials  for  Christian 
worship,  under  every  supposeable  circumstance 
of  haman  life.  They  have  facilitated  the  means 
ofncgociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of  gratitude 
for  the  pardoned.  They  have  provided  confes- 
sion for  Uic  contrite,  consolation  for  the  broken 
hearted,  invitation  to  the  weary,  and  rest  for  the 
heavy  laden.  They  have  furnished  petitions  for 
the  needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
lor  all.  However  indigent  in  himself,  no  one 
can  complain  of  want  who  has  access  to  such  a 
magazine  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure. 
These  variously  gifled  compositions,  not  only 
kindle  the  devoutest  feeling,  but  suggest  the 
aptcst  expressions :  they  invest  the  sublimest 
meanings  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  They 
have  taught  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to 
speak  plainly;  they  have  furnished  him  who 
was  ready  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
with  principles  as  well  as  feelings;  they  have 
provided  the  illiterate  with  the  fbrm,  and  the  de- 
vout with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  To  him  who 
previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they  have  imparted 
fervent  desires,  they  have  inspired  the  faint  with 
energy,  and  the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual 
Ufe. 

The  writings  and  the  practice  of  Saint  Paul 
i*o  not  less  abundantly,  than  the  compositions  of 
David,  manifest  the  supremo  power  uf  fervent 
devotion.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  proves 
that  his  heart  was  habitually  engaged  in  inter- 
eniMMC  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  His  conver- 
mtiou,  like  the  face  of  Moses,  betrays,  by  its 
hrightnoss,  that  he  had  familiar  admission  to  the 
presence  of  God.  He  exhibits  the  noblest  in. 
■lance,  with  which  the  world  has  presented  us, 
af  this  peculiar  effect  of  vital  religion  :  that  sup. 
plication  is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
thanksgiving  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian, 
his  vernacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Saint  Paul  an  Example  to  Familiar  Life, 

Thk  highcKt  state  of  moral  goodness  is  com- 
pounded of  the  avowed  properties  of  ripened  ha- 
bits, growing  out  of  genuine  Christian  princi- 
ples, invigorated  and  confirmed  by  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit: — this  is  evangelical  virtue. 

Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  opposite 
habits  with  wonderful  force  in  his  two  pictures, 
of  the  debasing  slavery  of  a  vioiooi  mind. 


and  the  other  of  the  almost  mechanical  poww 
of  superinduced  good  habits  in  a  virtuous  onC' 
— *■  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  youroelvet 
servants  to  obey^  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness  ?**  What  a  dominion  must 
holy  prmciplcs  and  holy  habits  have  obtained  in 
that  mind,  when  he  could  say,  *  The  life  that  1 
now  live,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me,^ — *Iam 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  is  crucified 
to  me  P  Mere  morality  never  rose  to  this  super- 
human triumph,  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  of 
its  own  power  to  establish  Christian  practice. 
To  these  rooted  habits  the  sacred  writers  some- 
times apply  the  term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection,  could 
only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle,  and  Chris- 
tian  elevation  of  character,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  is  actually  attainable ; 
he  could  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  expected 
man  to  be  freed  from  liability  to  error,  to  be  com- 
pletely exempted  from  the  inroads  of  passion,  to 
be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflec- 
tiona  from  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly 
guided  and  governed.  He  could  not  expect  him 
to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  delive.  3d  from  the 
infirmities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  nature.  Bat 
though  this  general  uniformity  of  good  habits 
may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of  pas- 
sion and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  be  in  some 
degree  broken,  yet  these  invaders  are  not  en- 
couraged, but  repelled :  though  some  actions 
may  be  more  imperfect,  and  some  wrong  tem- 
pers may  still  unhappily  intrude  themselves,  yet 
vigilance  and  prayer  obtain  such  a  power  of  re- 
sistance, as  finally  almost  to  subdue  these  cor 
ruptions ;  and  those  that  are  not  altogether  con 
quered,  but  occasionally  break.. out,  induce  a 
habit  of  watchfulness  over  the  suspected  places, 
and  keep  the  heart  humble,  by  a  feeling  of  these 
remains  of  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagems  of  the 
human  heart  for  concealing  its  corruptions,  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  itself,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  every  individual  so  to  examine,  as 
clearly  to  discover,  his  own  real  character ;  to 
inquire,  whether  he  is  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
mourning  over  his  remaining  disorders,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  diligently  cultivating  a 
new  vital  principle  of  faith  and  holiness;  or 
whether  he  has  only  been  makinff  a  certain  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  this  or  3iat  particular 
quality,  while  he  continues  both  destitute  and 
undesiroas  of  this  vital  principle,  which  is  tlie 
first  seed  of  the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  term  *  perfect,*  as 
well  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  in  the  writings 
of  St  Paul,  not  only  has  not  always  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  assign  to  it,  but  has  diflferent 
meanings,  according  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  employed.  Sometimes  this  term  expresses 
the  aim  rather  than  the  acquisition,  as  in  that 
injunction  of  our  Saviour — *  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.*  Some- 
times it  appears  to  imply,  being  furnished  with 
needful  instruction  in  all  points,  as  in  Paul's  di- 
rection to  Timothy, — *  that  the  man  of  God  may 
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be  perfect,  thoroughly  furniBhed  unto  all  |rood 
^nrks.*  OAen  it  meann  nearly  the  aame  with 
reliirious  sincerity,  an  in  Proverb^,— '  for  the  up- 
ri!f-:t  i^haj]  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
fth^ll  re'iiain  in  it.*  Soinetimcfl  it  it  used  with 
a  hiK-'ri'-il  reference  to  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as 
wliHii  the  ex prcKsion  *  perfect  heart*  is  applied 
t'i  various  kine"  of  Judah.  The  meaning  in 
Phiii^ipians, '  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
p^r'ecl.  be  thus  minded,*  seems  to  import  only 
rr>al  laniestnesti.  Perfection,  in  the  precise  no- 
tion of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of  ad- 
T&ricement  in  the  same  quality. 

The  hifirhcHt  kind  of  perfection  of  which  man 
lA  capable,  is  to  More  G(»d  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  lias  s'^nt,  with  all  his  heart ;'  that  is, 
BO  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  one,  while 
he  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  Paul  inti- 
mates that  our  happiness  consists  in  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  our  holinevs  in  our  conquest 
over  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  del  union,  than  to  separate  the  forgive, 
ness  from  the  Hubjugalion  :  the  pardon,  indeed, 
is  abtolule,  the  conquest  comparative.  He  places 
attainable  perfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
in  the  labours  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  holi- 
ness ;  proviugf  that  to  aspire  after  this  perfection, 
all  men,  according  to  their  respective  advan- 
tages, are  under  equal  obligation  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one  lives  up  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  docs  not  habitually  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  to  como  as 
near  to  God,  that  is,  as  near  to  perfection  as  our 
nature  was  intended  to  approach,  is  but  to  an- 
swer the  end  for  which  wc  were  sent  into  the 
world. — And  do  wc  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  below  our 
acknowledged  standard,  but  while  we  rest  satis- 
fied, without  even  aspiring  towards  it  7 

While  Paul  strenuously  endeavours  to  abate 
confidence,  and  beat  down  presumption  he  is 
equally  careful,  not  by  lowering  the  tone  of  per- 
fcciion,  to  foster  negligence,  or  to  cherish  indo- 
lence. He  speaks  as  one  who  knew  that  sloth 
is  an  enemy,  the  more  dangerous  for  being  in- 
sidiously quiet.  It  saps  the  principle  as  effec- 
taally,  if  not  as  expeditiously,  as  other  vices 
storm  it.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one 
inert  sin,  to  perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the 
active  ones — to  destroy  the  souL  He  ad  mo. 
nishes  us  equally,  by  his  writings  and  by  his 
ejEample,  to  carry  all  the  liveliness  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion. He  knew  that  a  cold  indifference,  that 
a  lifeless  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us  for  that 
vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the  living,  that  im- 
mortality which  is  all  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit. 
He  therefore  prescribes  for  us  patients  who  need 
to  be  Btinmlated,  full  as  often  as  to  be  lowered, 
in  our  moral  temperature ;  nay,  whose  general 
constitution  of  mind  presents  a  large  portion  of 
languor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
dnimated.  *  A  physician,*  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  would  have  small  employment  on  the 
RiphflBnn  mountains,  if  he  could  cure  nothing 
but  calentures ;  dead  palsies  and  consumptions 
are  their  diseases. 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  frequently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher  he- 
roic elevation  in  some  particular  point,  which. 


as  few  could  reach,  so  fiiwer  would  aim  at  i 
bat  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equable  pKl/,i 
consistent  practice,  ao  unremitting  prarw 
If  the  standard  held  up  were  singalar,  it  aodd 
be  unprofitable.  An  exhibition  of  chancte; 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  imitated,  undi 
be  a  useless  perfection.  A  prodigy  is  not  t » 
del.  It  would  be  no  duty  tocsopy  a  miradr.ta 
presumptuous  to  expect  that  a  miracle  smoM  it 
wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  all  to  *•  perfect  ha&> 
ness  in  the  fear  of  God*— to  exhort  mea  to'ji 
unto  perfection,*  would  be  mocking  honaa  ti. 
firmily,  if  the  apostle  meant  enmethiBg  wtiA 
only  a  very  few  could  attain. — '  Pressing  on  Hk 
perfection,*  can  mean  little  more  than  a  pnpi. 
tual  improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 

I/et  us  then  be  animated  and  eneooraged  It 
Scripture  instances  of  excellence,  and  ool  i 
terred  by  thera,  as  if  thej  were  too  saUiOKfii 
our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  pietj  were  ts  hti 
mi  ted  to  a  few  peculiar  favourites  of  Hnioi. 
were  the  exdo^ve  prerogative  of  some  ditta 
guished  servants  of  God,  the  rare  effect  of  sew 
miraculous  gifl.  All  grace  is  indeed  a  mirBdi^ 
but  it  is  not  a  singular,  it  is  not  an  exehnii 
miracle.  Whole  churches,  with  excepCioHH 
doubt,  have  been  favoured  with  iL  Saint  hd 
speaks  of  large  communities,  not  univerwDr. 
we  presume,  but  generally,  touched  by  dime 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  faiecome  '  the  joy  aad 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.*  Hear  him  declare  of 
his  Roman  converts,  that  they  *  were  fall  of  iD 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge  ;*  of  tlwC» 
rinthians — that  they  *  were  enriched  in  cicrr 
thing — that  they  abounded  in  all  yba/A  and  H^ 
gence  .**  mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  mri- 
butes,  *  faith*  in  one,  nor  in  another,  is  not  tk 
slnckener  of  duty,  but  in  ali  the  principle  and 
spring  of  the  same  'diligence.'  These  hifh 
commendations  are  not  limited  to  Apolloi,  b'a 
associate  in  the  ministry,  nor  to  '  Timothy,  h\» 
dearly  beloved  son  ;*  nor  to  Titua,  his  *oirii ».« 
after  the  common  faith,*  nor  to  any  other  of 
those  distinguished  saints  '  who  laboured  vitb 
him  in  the  Gospel.' 

We  may  therefore  &irly  consider  Saint  Pkil, 
not  as  an  instructor  nor  as  a  model,  exdosiwlj 
for  martyrs,  and  ministers,  and  misaionariH» 
As  the  instraction  of  Christ*s  sermon  oa  thi 
mount,  though  primarily  addressed  to  faiadiKi' 
pics,  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  thsm;  m 
the  exhortatidns  of  Paul  are  not  «vM»6'y**  li 
ecclesiastical  teachcrs,though  he  had  themnoek 
in  view.  The  indosure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  (•• 
trance  is  left  free;  the  possibility  ofsalvatios  ii 
universal,  the  invitation  is  as  large  as  the  htm- 
volence  of  God,  the  persons  invited  as  numerani 
as  hlB  whole  rational  creation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  character,  and  it 
is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  onifbrmlvt 
pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not  reserved  wr. 
nor  expended  entirely  on,  those  great  demands 
which  so  frequently  occurred,  to  answer  which 
he  was  always  so  fully  prepared,  and  which  he 
encountered  with  such  unshaken  fortitude. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  of  thr 
same  colour  :  the  same  principle  was  set  it  work 
in  all  tlie  common  events  of  his  daily  life:  the 
same  dispositions  which  were  ripening  him  fbi 
his  final  suflbring,  operated  in  the  hnmUe,  lea- 
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>r«  ferbearin^  habits,  in  which  he  was  perpe- 
aJly  exercised.  The  Divine  principle  had  re. 
!ved  itself  into  a  settled  frame  of  mind.    And 

was  in  the  hourly  cultivation  of  that  most 
liable  branch  of  it,  Christian  charity,  that  he 
quired  such  maturity  in  the  heroic  virtue  of 
during  patience.  To  deny  his  own  inclina^ 
in  to  sustain  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  to  bear 
9  burden  of  others,  he  considered,  as  indis- 
nsable  in  the  followers  of  Him^  whose  lovely 
aracteristic  it  was,  that  he  pleased  not  him- 
ur.  In  enjoining  this  temper  on  his  Roman 
averts,  he  winds  up  his  injunction,  with  as- 
ibing*  to  the  Almighty  the  two  attributes 
lich  render  Him  the  fountain  of  grace,  for  the 
oduction  of  this  very  temper  in  all  alike  who 
11  upon  Him  for  it  He  denominates  Him  the 
fd  of  patience  and  eoneolation. 
We  must  not  therefore  fancy  that  this  emi. 
nt  saint  was  not  an  example  to  private  life, 
cause  his  destination  was  higher,  and  his 
als  greater  than  ours.  This  superiority  can- 
t  disqualify  him  for  a  copy.  We  must  aim  at 
B  highest  point  It  is  easier  to  reduce  a  por- 
lit  than  enlarge  it  All  may  have  the  same 
ace  ;  and  some  actually  have  great,  if  not 
ual  trials.  IfChristians  are  not  now  called  like 
m,  to  martyrdom,  they  are  frequently  called 

bear  the  long  protracted  sufferings  of  sick- 
S9  without  mitigation,  of  penury  without  re- 
f,  of  sorrows  without  redress.  Some  are 
lied  to  bear  them  all,  without  even  'the  com- 
't  of  witnesses,  without  the  soothing  of  pity. 
If  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  does  not  place 
is  great  apostle  above  our  imitation,  no  more 
09  the  sublimity  of  his  principles,  as  we  find 
»m  exhibited  in  his  writings.  His  piety  in 
th  is  equally  of  a  practical  nature.  We  rise 
»nn  perusing  manj  a  treatise  of  metaphysical 
irality,  without  clearly  ascertaining  its  pre- 
le  object;  at  least,  without  carrying  away  any 
e  specific  principle  for  the  regulation  of  our 
'n  heart  and  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity 
the  work,  as  wo  admire  the  contrivance  of  a 
lyrinth  :  it  is  curiously  devised  ;  but  its  intri- 
:y,  while  it  has  amused,  has  embarrassed  us. 
0  feel  that  we  might  have  made  our  way,  and 
ained  our  end,  more  easily  and  more  speedily, 
a  plain  path,  where  less  perplexity  required 

artificial  clue.  The  direct  morality  of  our 
Mtlc  has  none  of  this  Dadalian  enginery. 
Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes  like  a 
A  of  the  actual  world.  His  is  not  a  religion 
theory,  but  of  facts,' of  feelings,  of  principles ; 
-ellgion  exactly  accommodated  to  the  being 

whom  he  prescribes.  Our  passions  and  our 
uson,  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  infirmities 
i  our  supports,  our  lap^e  and  our  restoration, 
find  their  place  in  his  discussions.  He  consults 
sry  part  of  our  nature;  he  writes  fur  material 
d  immaterial,  for  mortal  and  immortal  man. 
Ha  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
idom  discussions,  which  distract  the  mind, 
d  leave  the  reader  at  a  loss  what  he  is  to  think 
d  what  he  is  to  do.  He  does  not  philosophize 
on  abstract  truths,  nor  reason  upon  conjee 
'al  notions;  but  bears  witness  to  what  he  has 
in  and  known,  and  deduces  practical  instruc- 
Q  firom  actual  events.  He  is  therefore  dis- 
ict  in  his  expoeition  of  doctrines  and  duties ; 


explicit  in  his  injunctions  and  reproofs ;  and  this 
because  truth  is  absolute.  We  can  scarcely 
peruse  a  sentence  in  bis  writings,  without  findf. 
ing  something  to  bring  away  from  them  for  our 
own  use,  something  which  belongs  to  ourselves, 
something  which  would  have  been  seasonably 
addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our  personal  cor- 
respondent 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that  if  any 
opening  was  left,  Uiey  would  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour ;  that  they  would  slip  out  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  precisely  explain- 
ed and  definitely  enjoined.  He  was  aware 
that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  little  by  scrip, 
ture  instruction  is  because,  in  applying  it,  they 
are  disposed  to  think  only  of  other  people,  and 
are  apt  to  forget  themselves.  He  knew  it  was 
not  easy  to  lower  the  world's  good  opinion  of 
itself.  That  the  quicksigbtedness  of  certain 
persons,  errs,  not  in  misunderstanding  the  just- 
ness of  a  reproof,  but  only  in  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject;  and  that,  by  directing  the  censure  to 
others,  they  turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon 
from  their  own  bosoms.  Yet  he  makes  charita- 
ble allowance  for  the  capacities,  the  exigencies, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diversely  cir- 
cumstanced. Like  his  blessed  Master,  he  would 
have  all  men  every  where  to  be  saved ;  and,  like 
him,  left  no  means  unessayed,  which  might 
promote  tiiis  great  end. 

We  must  not' imagine  that  Christianity  is  not 
precisely  the  s*me  Uiing  now,  as  it  was  when 
our  Apostle  published  it,  because  its  exter- 
nal marks  are  not  so  completely  identified.  A 
more  animated  zeal  in  religion  might  have  been 
visible  and  legitimate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  than  commonly  in  the  present  The 
astonishing  change  then  effected  in  the  minds 
of  men,  was  rapid,  and  oflen  instantaneous.  In 
our  day,  it  is  usually  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  persons  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  res- 
cued  from  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  a 
being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  translated  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  total  revolution  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would  certainly 
produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  external 
habits  and  visible  practice  of  the  Gentile  con- 
vert; whose  morals,  if  he  were  indeed  a  convert, 
would  be  as  different  from  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  as  his  faith ;  and  he  as  different 
from  his  former  self,  as  any  two  men  from  each 
other.  This,  consequently,  would  make  the 
change  more  obvious  than  in  the  renovated 
character  of  a  nominal  Christian,  now  brought 
to  embrace  vital  Christianity ;  in  whose  out- 
ward observances,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to 
his  change,  there  might  probably  be  no  very 
apparent  alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  regeneration.  It  was  not 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  but  it  was  also,  for  the 
most  part,  an  actual  evidence  that  such  grace 
had  been  effectually  received  unto  etemu  sal 
vation.  The  convert  then  was  an  adult,  and 
received  baptism  ta  hii  «x^^\  «QK&eM»sXk  vx\ 
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jpen  adoption  oftho  new  faith.  To  brin^  men 
*  to  believe  with  the  heart,  and  to  confess  with 
the  tongoc,*  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  was 
JO  bring  them  to  be  truly  converted.  *  ^o  man 
oould  say  that  Jcsas  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost*  As  the  Apostles  had  neither  re- 
putation to  influence,  nor  authority  to  compel, 
nor  riches  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  men  to  Christianity,  ex- 
cept their  full  conviction  of  its  divine  truth.  It 
was  hostile  to  their  secular  advancement,  to 
their  interests,  their  reputation,  their  safety. 
Hypocrisy  was  consequently  a  rare,  when  it 
was  a  losmg  sin.  A  hypocrite  was  njt  likely  to 
embrace  a  faith  by  which  he  was  sure  to  gain 
nothing  in  this  world,  if  it  were  false ;  and  no- 
thing till  after  his  death,  if  it  were  true.  Chris- 
tians  were  such  optionally,  or  notat  all. 

It  was  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  was 
baptized  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
merely  an  external  convert.  According  to  all 
human  means  of  judging,  that  *  faith*  existed, 
which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be  *  confirmed*  in 
baptism ;  and  this  holy  Sacrament  became  not 
only  an  initiatory,  but  a  confirmatory  rite. 

There  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary  pro- 
lessors;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Christianity 
by  transmission.  There  was  therefore  a  broad 
line  to  step  over,  whenever  the  new  faith  was 
adopted.  There  was  no  gradual  introduction 
into  it  by  education,  no  slipping  into  it  by  habit, 
no  wearmg  its  badge  by  fashion. 

But  if  the  novelty  attending  the  early  intro- 
duction to  Christianity  has  ceased  ;  if  living  in 
a  land  where  it  is  universally  professed,  being 
educated  in  some  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tian  faith,  finding  easy  access  into  the  Temples 
in  which  it  is  preached,  habitually  attending  on 
its  services,  livin?  under  laws  which  are  im- 
bued with  its  spirit;  if  all  this  takes  off  the  ap- 
parent effect,  if  it  lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  mode- 
rates the  joy  and  wonder,  which  a  total  change 
in  external  circumstances  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite ;  if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degree  the  vitible 
alteration  produced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it ; 
if  this  change  was  more  obvious  in  the  conver- 
sion  of  those  who  were  before  wallowing  in 
the  grossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  superstitions,  than  in  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  decencies  of  life,  who  had 
previously  observed  the  forms  of*  religion,  and 
practised  many  of  the  social  virtues;  yet,  in  the 
views  and  in  the  feelings,  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  spirit,  in  the  principle  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  motive  of  the  conduct,  the  change  in  the 
one  case  has  a  very  near  affinity  to  the  change 
in  the  other.    The  difference  of  circumstances 
diminishes  nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
grace  ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  change 
inwardly  effected  ;  it  does  not  manifest  now,  less 
than  it  did  then,  the  pitifulness  of  God*s  great 
mercy  in  delivering,  those  who  are  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  immoral 
man,  we  apprehend  that  his  conversion  would, 
u  an  example  have  lost  much  of  its  power.  The 
two  extremes  of  character  might  in  that  cise, 
indeed,  more  forcibly  strike  the  superficial  in. 
quirer.  But  to  show  the  turpitude  of  gross 
nee,  m  minde  ia  not  neceMuy ;    ChiiilianiiT  \ 


is  not  necessary.  The  thing  wai  self^evideBt. 
Antoninus  and  Epictetus  could  have  shown  iL 
But  for  a  man  who  had  previously  such  straa| 
claims  to  respect  from  others,  such  prelKsiaai 
on  which  to  value  himself^ — hi«  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  his  early  initiation  into  the  distingaiib 
ing  Jewish  rite ;  his  Pharisaic  ezmctnen,  an  ei- 
aclness  not  hypocritical,  but  conscientioai ;  bit 
unquestionable  morals,  his  blameless  rightemSi 
ncss  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  law,  his  coricct 
ncss  of  demeanour,  his  strict  obflorvance  of  rt 
ligious  forms ;  that  aueh  a  man  should  need  Ik 
further  subjugation  of  his  passions,  his  priik 
his  bigotry,  and  uncharitableness  ;  that,  in  short 
ke  should  require  a  total  and  radical  renovaiioi 
of  the  character  and  of  the  soul, — this  wsj  ii- 
decd  a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration  to 
declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  g^race  to  aeeoD- 
piish;  and  this  change,  when  really  cffectci. 
aflbrded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  understanding,  nvc 
powerful  than  volumes  of  arguments. 

Saint  Paul  was  awaie,  that  there  is  frcqoeit 
ly  more  danger  where  there  is  less  acaiMfal; 
that  some  fancy  they  are  reformed,  because  tlicr 
have  exchanged  the  sensual  for  the  spiritod 
vices;  that  in  truth,  men  oflener  change  their  liv 
than  their  nature,  put  pride  into  their  correctncfli 
and  violence  into  their  zeal,  and  uncharitableDm 
into  their  sobriety,  and  covetousoess  into  tbcir 
prudence,  and  censoriousness  into  their  absti- 
nence. Among  the  better  disposed,  he  kncs 
there  were  many  who,  after  they  are  bruufhi 
to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have  nothinf 
more  to  da  They  were,  perhaps,  sincere  ii 
their  inquiries,  and  their  convictions  were  strosf. 
But  having  once  obtained  a  confidence  in  thtu 
acceptance,  they  conclude  that  all  is  well.  Thrj 
live  upon  their  capital,  if  we  may  be  allomcd 
the  expression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  u 
surance,  as  if  their  personal  work  was  done. 
To  both  of  these  clashes  he  directs  the  warnini 
voice.  Go  on  unto  perfection.  To  both  he  virtuftllv 
represents,  that  if  the  transformation  were  reil, 
it  would  animate  them  to  increased  earne«lne>»: 
while  their  desires  would  be  more  fervent,  thtir 
piety  would  not  evaporate  in  desires,  their  con- 
stant fear  of  relaxing  would  quicken  their  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially   thoughout  tbr 
writings  of  the  Apostle — Minting  with  priM- 
palitiea  and  power,  putting  an  the  whole  armmr 
of  God,  continuing  instant  in  prayer,  seeking 
those  things  which  are  above,  mortifying  year 
members,  avoiding   inordinate   affections   a»d 
covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  are  not  applie<! 
to  the  profane,  or  even  to  the  careless,  bat  to 
those  who  had  made  a  great  proficiency  io  re- 
ligion ;  not  to  novices,  but  to  saints.     These  are 
continually  cautioned  against  silting   down  at 
ease  in  their  leligious  possessions;   they  are 
exhorted,  on  the  contrary,  to  cugment  them.  It 
is  not,  as  an  able  writer  says,  *•  longing  sflsr 
great  discc^eries,  nor  afler  great  tastes  of  ibc 
love  of  God,  nor  longing  to  be  in   Heaven,  nor 
longing  to  die,  that  are  such  distingnishinf 
marks  of  a  perfect  Chpistian,  as  loos  ing  afbr 
a  more  holy  heart,  and  living  a  more  ool/  life-** 
•  Dc.Qwea  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
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ine  aputUe  ihows  th&«,  we  iiiufti,  a.o.  uu  aown 
i«tis6ed  even  in  the  habitud  desire,  even  in  the 
fleneral  tendency  to  what  is  right  He  frequent- 
\j  Btirs  up  the  reader  to  actaal  exercise,  to  qoick- 
Miing  exertions :  without  such  movements,  he 
knew  that  desire  might  sink  into  unproductive 
wishefl ;  that  good  tendencies  might  come  short 
of  their  aim.  This  brief^  but  comprehensive 
hint — not  at  though  I  had  already  attained — fre- 
^uently  recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  that  we  arc  capable  of 
moch  higher  things  than  we  have  yet  achieved 
•^-and  that,  while  we  are  diligently  ascendinv 
hj  each  progressive  step,  we  must  still  stretch 
ftrward  our  view  to  the  culminating  point. 

li^  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  converts 
of  Saint  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed  by  in- 
oessant  admonition ;  if  he  did  not  think  the 
most  heroic  Christians  so  established  as  to  be 
arrived  at  their  ultimate  state ;  if  ho  did  not 
think  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as  to  be  trust- 
ed  to  go  alone,  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to 
bee  sight  of  their  dependence ;  if  they  required 
to  be  exhorted  to  go  on  vnto  perfection  ;  to  he  re- 
newed from  day  to  day  ;  to  stand  fast ;  to  quit 
themselves  like  men ;  to  be  strong  in  the  Lordy 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might  to  stand  againtt 
the  toiles  of  the  Devil ;  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand — *Lct  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.* 
If  we  b!*lievc  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in 
more  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient  state, 
than  on  us  in  the  more  established  position  of 
the  Church;  yet  we  tee  their  superiority,  in 
this  respect,  neither  lessened  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  the  instructor,  nor  of  diligence  in  the 
hearer. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  superior  advantages  of  the  present  period, 
for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge^  Religion,  and 
Hajtpiness. 

We  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who  was 
impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the  Maker 
of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the  Creation,  he 
could  have  given  him  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  his  plnn.  Many,  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
regret  that  their  advice  was  not  asked  when  the 
world  was  made,  practically  intimate  that  they 
could  improve  upon  the  scheme  of  Providence  in 
carrying  it  on.  We  have  met  with  persons, 
who,  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  its  truths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  the  more  complete  confirmation 
ef  their  faith,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in  this,  or 
in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they  might 
have  cleared  up  their  doubta,  and  remgved  their 
difficulties.  / 

Now,  though  it  is  i\pt  permitted  to  indulge 
any  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Him 
who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  or- 
dains our  whole  lot  in  life ;  yet  it  should  seem 
that  we,  in  this  age  and  country,  have  the  most 
abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be  peculiarly  grate- 
^  that  it  has  fallen  at  this  precise  period.  Who, 
Chat  reflects  at  all  will  maintain,  that  any  sra 


in  the  history  of  the  world,  whether  antecedent 
or  subsequent,  to  the  institntion  of  Christianity, 
could  have  afforded  clearer  lights  or  higher  aids 
than  the  present  7  or  would  have  conduced  to 
make  us  wiser,  better,  or  happier  7  Let  us  be 
assured,  that  if  we  di  not  see  truth  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  it  is  <iot  our  own  position,  nor 
that  of  the  object,  which  is  in  fault,  but  the  organ 
itself. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  insist  on 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  on  that 
witness  within-— that  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tian*s  own  mind,  arguing  so  strongly  the  truth 
of  Revelation  from  its  correspondence  to  his  own 
wants — because  this  is  an  evidence  equally  ae-. 
cessible  to  the  believer  of  e^ery  period.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  superior  advantages  which  we  at  present 
enjoy,  as  well  from  other  causes,  as  from  the 
fulness  of  the  external  evidence  which  has  been 
undeniably  established  upon  the  profbundeit 
knowledge  and  closest  examination  of  the  Sacred 
Records,  by  so  many  of  our  wisest  and  soundeet 
divines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  religious  know- 
ledge, the  collective  wisdom  of  sacred  antiquit? ; 
and  for  our  furtherance  in  piety,  its  precepts,  its 
monitions,  its  examples.  It  is  also  the  peculiar 
honour  of  our  apostle,  that  from  his  life  and 
writings  alone,  a  new  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  Grospel  which  he  preached,  has  been  re- 
cently snd  completely  made  out  In  addition 
to  the  fullest  general  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  two  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries— men  of  different  rank,  habits,  educa- 
tion, and  turn  of  mind, — have  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exclusively,  particular 
and  collateral  evidence  of  a  most  interesting  and 
important  nature.  We  refer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  small  but  valuable  work  of  a  noble 
author,*  himself  a  convert  of  no  common  order, 
in  which  he  lays  down,  and  substantially  proves 
the  truth  of  his  position,  that  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered, 
is,  of  itself,  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  provs 
Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation,  Into 
these  circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully  assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  has  with 
great  diligence  examined ;  and  has  with  irre- 
sistible strength  proposed  them  for  the  convic- 
tion of  others. 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  exqui- 
site work,  the  *  Horo  Paulinss,*  of  Doctor  Paley ; 
a  work  which  exhibits  a  species  of  evidence  as 
original  as  it  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  a  corro- 
boration of  the  troth  of  the  New  Testament,  de. 
rived  from  the  incidental  but  close  correspond- 
ence of  numberless  passages  in  the  life  and 
travels  of  Saint  Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with 
his  own  repeated  reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to 
the  same  circumstances,  persons,  places,  and 
eventa ;  together  with  their  most  correct  geo- 
graphical a|rreement; — the  respective  authors 
of  both  writings  uniformly  and  consistent]? 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on  each 
other. 

This  interostincr  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  alread? 
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<ally  established,  and  stren^h  to  that  *  truth* 
which  was  before  *  barred  op  with  ribs  of  iron.* 
Wo  cannot  too  hif^hly  estimate  this  subsidiary 
evidence  to  the  Christian  revelation,  derived  as 
it  were  caflually  and  incidentally  from  our  apos. 
tie,  from  him  to  whom  we  were  already  un- 
speakably indebted  for  so  much  direct  spiritual 
and  practical  instruction.  It  is  a  species  of  evi. 
dencc  so  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  so 
decisive,  that  the  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which  the 
cau!>e  might  have  been  brouj^ht. 

If  it  were  not  the  very  genius  of  scepticism  to 
•brink  its  *  shrivelled  essence*  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest point,  when  it  wishes  to  work  itself  an 
entrance  where  no  visible  opening  seems  previ. 
oun\y  to  have  been  leA,  we  should  think,  that, 
after  the  able  defences  of  Revelation  which  have 
been  made  on  general  grounds,  the  addition  of 
these  partial  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  eon* 
▼incing  prooft«,  had  not  lefl  even  the  smallest 
crevice  through  which  Unbelief  could  force,  or 
even  Doubt  insinuate  its  way. 

But  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of  con- 
viction for  the  broad  current  of  general  Scrip, 
ture,  let  us  examine  what  period  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  our  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  improvement  Let  us  in- 
stiluto  an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  and  super- 
ficial  remarks  may  be  so  called,)  whether  all 
those  whose  supposed  superior  opportunities  of 
religious  improvement  we  are  disposed  to  envy^ 
really  possebscd  more  advantages  than  ourselves ; 
and  whether  many  among  them  were  induced, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  situation  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  which  they  actually 
did  possess. 

How  very  few  of  those  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least  perse- 
Tered  in  their  belief!  Even  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends,  of  tlie  fa- 
voured few  who  beheld  the  beautiful  consistency 
of  his  daily  life,  who  were  more  intimately  pri- 
vileged to  hear  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  lips :  we  paas  by  the  Son  of 
Perdition  :^-one  had  not  courage  so  much  as  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  him ;  another  doubted 
his  identity  af\er  his  resurrection.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  exquisite  distress,  they  all  fonook  him. 
His  own  *  familiar  friends*  abandoned  him, '  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him.* 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  enviable 
advantages,  of  that  situation,  placed  in  which, 
the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that  though  all 
men  should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  he ;  yet 
Peter  forgot  his  oath,  and  forfeited  his  fidelity  ! 
Can  we  affirm,  that  we  have  stronger  or  more 
tender  religious  attachments,  than  *  the  di5ciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  7*  Yet  was  he  one  of  that 
all  who  forsook  him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a 
superiority  in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, which  makes  us  to  differ  from  those 
affectionate  but  troubled  companions,  who,  afler 
his  crucifixion,  sunk  into  the  most  hopeless  des- 
pondency : — *  We  trusted  that  this  should  have 
been  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel.* 
Cannot  we,  on  the  contrary,  exultiogly  say.  We 
kmno  th^t  tfaia  waa  He  who  haa  redeemed,  not 


Israel  only,  but  every  penitent  believer,  of  cmj 
people,  and  kindred,  and  nation,  to  Uieeadcf 
the  world.  Aflcr  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  divni 
mission  had  been  ratified  by  his  reaarrediiB 
from  the  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  Hulv  Sfi> 
rit,  how  many  wlio  heard  the  preaching,  uk 
beheld  the  miracles  of  his  apoatlea,  remaiaed 
hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the  ages  imimdi. 
ately  succeeding  the  promulgation  of  the  Ggi. 
pel,  even  while  ite  veritiea  were  new,  sod  tk 
sense  of  ite  blessings  fresh,  nnany  of  iu  profesian 
fell  into  gross  errors;  some  tainted  iU  parity hj 
infusions  of  their  own  ;  otliera  incorporated  wtk 
it  the  corruptions  of  Paganism.  Many  becam 
heretics,  some  became  apoetatea,  not  a  few  » 
nounced  Christianity,  and  more  perhaps  diiho^ 
noured  it 

Does  not  Saint  Paul,  afler  hia  incessant  b- 
hours,  even  afler  his  apparent  auceess  in  art 
quarter  of  the  globe,  sorrowfully  ezclaim  to  b 
friend,  '  Thou  knowest  that  all  they  which  ut 
in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.*  He  thn 
proceeds  to  enumerate  individoala,  of  whofmH 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  once  entertained  let- 
ter  hopes.  While,  therefore,  we  poascu  tae 
works  of  this  great  apostle,  and  atill  many  cn- 
t in ue  to  receive  so  little  benefit  from  thefn,bi 
not  any  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion,  Utai 
they  would  have  derived  infallible  aanctifiaiioi 
from  his  personal  preaching ;  but  let  them  n> 
member,  that  all  proconsular  Asia,*  wboenjov- 
ed  that  blessing,  deserted  both  him  and  the 
Gospel.  May  not  even  the  advantage,  coniidB* 
cd  in  sotne  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  oo  oar 
side  ?  If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report 
of  himftclf,  *his  letters,*  he  saya,  *■  were  allowei 
to  bn  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  his  bodily 
presence.' 

If  so  many  were  perverted,  who  had  the  pri 
vilege  of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  fountain  ef 
light,  who  even  drank  immediately  from  the 
liviner  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for  a  more  li> 
minous  exhibition  or  more  privileged  ezerciie, 
or  more  sincere  *  obedience*  of  Christian  *  faith,* 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  in  truth,  religion  iru 
in  a  good  measure  extinguished ;  when  tbeChrii- 
tian  world  had  sunk  into  almost  primeval  dark- 
ness ;  *  when  Christianity,*  to  borrow  tlie  vords 
of  Melancthon, '  was  become  a  mere  compooBb 
of  philosophy  and  superstition  ;'  when  what  re- 
ligion did  survive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  vai 
immured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  quibbles, 
was  wasted  in  unprofiuble  subtleties,  was  exhi- 
bited with  little  speculative  clearness,  and  ka 
practical  influence  7 

Even  when  literature  and  religion  awoke  to> 
srether  from  their  long  slumber,  when  Chrii- 
tianity  was  renovated  and  purified,  the  glorioat 
beams  of  the  Reformation  did  not  diffuse  oni 
vcrsal  illumination.  Even  bv  better  disposed 
but  partially  enlightened  minds,  contention  wtf 
too  frequently  misteken  for  piety,  and  debate 
substituted  for  devotion. , 

Of  how  different  a  spirit  from  these  wrangling 
Polemics  was  Saint  Paul !  Though  he  repeat- 
edly exhorts  his  friends,  especially  Timothy,  u 
instructing  his  people,  to  watch  particularly 
*  over  their  doctrine,*  the  grand  foundation  oR 
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which  ill  preachiig  muit  be  built,  yet  he  ever 
■hows  himTClf  an  enemy  to  controverBy,  to  fri. 
ToIoiM  disputes,  and  idle  contention.  He  directs 
his  converts,  not  to  waste  the  time  and  strength, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  great  occasions, 
mbout  UHtrdt  to  no  prq/U^  but  tuln>erting  the  hear- 
trw.  And,  perhaps,  there  has  seldom  been  less 
genuine  piety  in  the  church  than  when  intricate 
and  theoretical  points  4n  theology  haVc  been 
most  pertinaciously  discussed.  This  is  not  *  con. 
leoding  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,* 
bat  diverting  the  attention  from  faith,  and  alien- 
•ling  the  heart  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  enquiry, 
nor  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solution  of 
difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  an 
inquiring  mind  freely  to  start  doubts,  as  it  is 
of  a  learned  and  enlightened  age  rationally  to 
solve  them.  On  thb  point  we  are  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  a  good  old  Divine,  that  *  nothing  is 
•o  certain  as  that  which  is  certain  aflcr  doubts.* 
Bot  compared  even  with  the  latter  period  of  re. 
lig^ious  light  and  information,  how  far  superior 
is  our  own  7  We  who  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  the  present  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had 
time  to  force  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
which  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent  its 
access  to  the  understanding.  If  we  rightly  ap. 
preciate  our  advantages,  we  shall  truly  find  that 
no  country,  in  any  age,  was  ever  placed  in  a 
fairer  position  for  improvement  in  wisdom,  in 
piety,  and  happiness.  A  black  cloud  indeed, 
charged  with  sulphureous  matter,  for  a  long 
time  was  suspended  over  our  heads ;  but,  provi. 
dentially  directed,  it  passed  on,  and  bursting, 
spread  conflagration  over  other  lands.  By  the 
roost  exact  retributive  justice,  those  very  coun. 
tries  in  which  the  modern  Titans  first  assaulted 
Heaven,  became  the  first  scene  of  total  desola- 
tioD. — In  other  places  we  have  seen  experiments 
tried,  new  in  theic  nature,  terrible  in  their  pro. 
gresp,  and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  nation  endeavouring  to 
•how  the  world  that  they  could  do  without  God. 
We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Maker  from 
his  own  creation  I  and  to  complete  the  opposi. 
tion  between  their  own  government  and  His 
whom  they  gloried  in  dethroning,  they  used 
their  impiously  assumed  power  for  the  extermi. 
nation  of  the  species  which  he  had  created,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  souls  whom  ho  had  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem. 

If,  however,  in  our  own  age,  and  perhaps  our 
own  country,  Christianity  has  not  only  been 
boldly  opposed,  but  audaciously  villified,  it  has 
been  only  so  much  the  more  seriously  examined, 
so  much  the  more  vigorously  defended.  If  its 
truth  has  been  questioned  by  some,  and  denied 
by  others,  it  has  been  only  the  more  carefully 
siiled,  the  more  satisfactorily  cleared.  The 
clouds  in  which  sophistry  had  sought  to  en- 
velope it,  are  dispersed  ;  the  charfjes  which 
scepticism  had  brought  against  it  are  repelled. 
The  facts,  arch-like,  have  been  strengthened  by 
being  trampled  upon.  Infidelity  has  done  its 
worst,  and  by  the  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the 
&i]ure  of  its  attempts,  has  shown  how  little  it 
oould  do.  Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument 
have  contributed  each  its  quota  to  confirm  the 
troths  which  wit,  and  iogenaity,  and  argnment. 
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had  undertaken  to  subvert  Talents  on  the 
wrong  side  have  elicited  superior  talents  on  the 
right,  and  the  champions  of  the  Gospel  have 
beaten  its  assailants  with  their  own  weapons. 
Phyrrhonism  has  been  beneficial,  for  by  propa- 
gating its  doubts  it  has  caused  them  to  be  ob- 
viated.  Even  Atheism  itself  has  not  been  with- 
out  its  uses,  for  by  obtruding  its  impieties,  it 
has  brought  defeat  on  the  objections,  and  ab- 
horrence  on  their  abettors.  Itius  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  have  done  service  to  our  cause,  for 
they  have  not  advanced  a  single  charge  against 
it,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  re- 
futation ;  the  shaking  of  the  torch  has  caused 
it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light 

Let  us  once  more  resume  the  comparison  of 
our  advantages,  and  the  use  wo  make  of  them, 
with  the  advantages  and  the  conduct  of  these 
ancient  servants  of  God,  in  considering  whom, 
perhaps,  we  mingle  envy  with  our  admiration. 
How  fervently  did  these  saints  of  the  Old  Tcs- 
tament  pant  for  that  full  blaie  of  light  under 
which  we  live,  and  for  which  we  are  so  little 
thankful ! — *  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord  !*  was  the  heart-felt  apostrophe  of  a  devout 
patriarch.  The  aged  saint  who  *  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  sung  his 
Nunc  dimittia,'' — the  ancient  prophetess,  who 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night; — the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  *  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  lerael 
that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  people  ;** 
— how  small  were  their  advantages  compared 
with  ours.*  How  weak  is  our  faith,  how  freez- 
ing our  gratitude  compared  with  theirs  !  f  They 
only  beheld  in  their  Saviour  a  feeble  infant ; — 
they  had  not  heard,  as  we  have  heard,  from  the 
most  undeniable  authority,  the  perfections  of 
his  life,  nor  the  miracles  of  his  power,  nor  the 
works  of  his  mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  deatli, 
nor  hi%  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  descent 
of  the  Comforter.  They  had  witnessed  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  the  Chris- 
tian^pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Gospel,  the 
dawn  of  which  so  exhilirated  their  overflowing 
hearts.  If  full  beatitude  is  promised  to  them 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed ;  what 
will  be  the  state  of  those  who  virtually  havt 
seen,  and  yet  bave  not  believed  7 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  permit, 
ted  only  some  rare  and  transient  glimpses  of  the 
promised  blessing,  being  allowed  in  prophetic 
vision  to  penetrate  through  the  long  vista  of 
ages,  which  lay  in  remote  futurity  before  him — 
had  he  been  asked  whether,  if  his  power  con- 
curred with  his  choice,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
nation  he  would  have  wished  his  lot  assigned 
him — is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  replied — in  great  Britain,  in  the  begin 

NINO  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUET. 

May  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are, 
at  this  moment,  on  the  whole,  more  helps  and 
fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  Christian 
piety,  than  at  any  preceding  period  7  May  we 
not  assert,  that  at  no  time  has  the  genuine  reji 
gion  of  the  (vospel  been  more  precisely  defined 
more  completely  stript  of  human  inventions 
more  purified  from  philosophical  infusions  oi 
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one  hand,  and  on  the  other  more  cleared  from 
SQperstiliouB  perversions,  fanatical  intemper. 
•ncc,  and  debasing  associations  7  That  there 
■till  exist  among  us  philosophists  and  fanatics, 
not  a  few,  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  neither 
is  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
its  subversion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  good  sense  and  right  mindedness  pre- 
dominate in  our  general  views  of  Christianity. 

If  it  be  object^  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
lid  wanting  to  tho  confirmation  of  ovr  faith, 
which  tho  age  of  the  apostles  presented — that 
(^miraculous  gifts — the  obvious  answer  is,  that 
if  they  have  ceased,  it  is  because  they  have  fully 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred, 
and  is  not  tiic  withdrawing  of  these  extraordi- 
nary endowments  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fulfilment  of  so  many  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
near  approach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplished  ? 
In  the  mean  time  have  we  not  the  perpetual 
attestation  of  those  living  miracles,  the  unalter- 
ed  state  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  frequent 
internal  renovation  of  the  human  heart  7 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the  fer- 
vent and  reiterated  expressions  of  his  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  what  a 
▼ariety  of  rapturous  strains  does  he  pour  out  the 
oiverfiowings  of  his  ardent  soul !  *  Oh !  how  I 
love  thy  law  !  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet — 
Oh  teach  me  thy  statutes !  Thy  words  have  I 
bid  within  my  heart — Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
Ihat  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law  !* 
To  give  a  full  view  of  his  affectionate  effusions, 
irould  be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  To  paraphrase  his  words,  would  be  to 
dilute  essential  spirit. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  admire 
this  holy  fervency,  let  us  blush  at  our  own  in. 
gratitude  for  advantages  so  superior  :  let  us  la- 
ment our  own  want  of  spiritual  sensibility.  Let 
08  be  humbled  at  tho  reflection,  how  very  small 
was  the  portion  of  Scripture  with  which  Divid 
was  acquainted !  How  comparatively  little  did 
ho  know  of  that  divine  book,  yet  what  holy 
transport  was  kindled  by  that  little  !  He  know 
scarcely  mure  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or 
two  conleinpf>rary  prophets.  Then  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  full  revelation  under  which  we 
live,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meridian  splendour. 

Had  David  seen,  ss  we  see,  the  predictions 
of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those  of  Isaiah 
especially,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own,  fulfilled — 
hsid  he  seen,  as  we  have  seen  their  glorious  ac- 
complishment in  the  New  Testament — the  in- 
carnation  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  plenary 

£'(i  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  of  types, 
B  substantiation  of  shadows,  the  solution  of 
figure?,  Uic  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  that 
in  far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — had  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every  cot- 
tage— a  little  seminar?  of  Christian  institution 
in  every  village — had  he  beheld  the  firm  esta- 
bUshment  of  tho  Christian  Church,  no  Ioniser 
'opposed,  but  (supported  by  secular  powers,  after 
having  conquered  opposition  by  weapons  purely 
•piritual — had  he  seen  a  standing  ministry  con- 
tiaued  in  a  regular  succeision  from  the  afo  of 


the  apostles  to  the  preaent  bonr-^-had  be  ai^ 
in  addition  to  these  domewHe  bioMlnga,  Entlui 
emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  M^ 
commerce  spreading  her  aails  to  promole  civib 
ation,  and  Christianity  elevating  cinliatioBiri 
sanctifying  comnoeroe — had  &e  Royal  Siirt 
witnessed  this  combination  of  mercies  m  <■ 
single  country,  what  had  hia  feelings  been  7 

He  who  so  passionately  ezclaimeid,  *  Oh  hsv 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  tboa  Lord  of  IkHi. 
—my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to  ealv 
into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — bleesed  are  thsf 
that  dwell  in  thine  house— one  day  in  thy  cnmlt 
is  better  than  a  thousand— one  thing  have  I  ^ 
sired  of  the  Lord,  that  I  naay  dwell  in  the  bm» 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  tli 
fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  tempV 
— this  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  this  deoonDOi 
of  false  gods,thi::  chosen  monarch  of  the  cbfln 
people,  tnis  fervent  lover  of  the  devotions  of  thi 
Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of  Sion,  this  aoUi 
contributor  to  oar  public  worship,  this  man  aflv 
God*s  own  heart,  was  not  permitted  to  baildsM 
single  church — we  in  this  island  only,  posm 
ten  thousand. 

But  some  may  say,  the  apostles  had  sap*' 
natural  supports,  which  are  withheld  from  m 
Their  supports  were  doubtless  proportioocd  li 
the  fervency  of  their  faith,  and  to  the  extraardi> 
nary  emergencies  on  which  they  were  calkd  li 
act  But  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  t 
former  chapter,  these  assistances  seem  to  hiw 
been  reserved  fbr  occasions  to  which  we  areoBt 
called ;  and  to  be  dispensed  to  them  tor  otbsn 
rather  than  for  themselves.  We  do  not  find  tkil 
they  who  could  cure  diseases,  were  exeoipld 
from  suffering  them  ;  that  they  who  ooold  nnt 
others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent  d«stt 
themselves.  We  do  not  find  that  the  aids  afM* 
cd  them,  were  given  to  extinguish  their  natonl 
feelings,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  rescue  thea 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  painful  Iifi»,  from  ps> 
verty  or  sorrows,  from  calumny  or  disfraee. 
Though  Saint  Paul  converted  the  jailor,  hie  bsd 
nevertheless  been  his  prisoner  ;  thoogh  he  bfi 
been  the  instrument  of  making  *  saints  even  ii 
CoMiar*s  household,'  he  was  not  delivered  fna 
perishing  by  Ceesar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary  traH> 
actions  they  had  the  assistance  of  more  than  tbt 
ordinaryoperations  of  the  Spirit.  These,  bleasstf 
be  Almighty  Groodness !  are  not  limited  Is 
prophets  or  apostles,  but  promised  to  all  siocai 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  commnoieatsd 
in  a  measure  proportioned  to  tlieir  faith,  aatf 
accommodated  to  their  exigencies.  The  tm- 
sures  of  grace,  unlike  all  other  treasures,  are 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  using ;  but  like  the  oaL 
tiplication  of  loaves,  more  is  left  to  be  gathered 
up  afVcr  the  gifl  is  used,  than  waa  imparted  ii 
tlie  first  instance. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

Conelution. — Cur$ory  inmtiry  into  gome  tf  tit 
eau$e$  which  impeded  Genenl  Im^ooemeaL 

Ir  we^  ia  this  favoarita  ooontrj,  and  at  this 
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flvroured  period,  are  not  as  internally  happj  as 
W9  are  outwardly  proBpcous;  if  we  do  not 
teach  that  elevation  in  piety  ;  if  we  do  not  ex- 
Ubit  that  copsistency  of  character,  which,  from 
the  advantage's  of  our  position,  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  if  innumerable  providential  distinctions  are 
conferred  without  being  proportionally  improv- 
ed ;  if  we  are  rejoicing  for  public  blessings, 
without  Ro  profiting  by  them  as  to  make  advance- 
ment in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion  ;«- 
•hould  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  what  parti- 
eolars  our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,  and  what 
mre  the  obstructions  which  especially  impede 
our  progress? 

That  middle  course  which  the  luke-warm 
istian  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  seems 
I  ry  with  it  many  present  advantages,  which 
the  genuine  Christian  loses.  This  measured 
oonduct  obtains  for  him  that  general  popularity, 
the  desire  of  which  is  his  main  spring  of  action. 
He  secures  the  friendship  of  worldly  men,  be- 
cause he  can  accommodate  his  taste  to  their 
conversation,  and  bend  his  views  to  their  praC' 
tices.  As  he  is  not  profligfate,  the  pious  who 
are  naturally  candid,  judge  him  favourably,  and 
entertain  hopes  of  his  becoming  all  they  wish  ; 
■o  that  he  unites  the  creditof  their  good  opinion 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  society  of 
the  others.  A  neutral  character  thus  converts 
every  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoids  the  suspi- 
cion  attached  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace  insepa- 
rable from  sinners.  To  disoblige  the  world,  is, 
upon  his  principles,  a  price  almost  too  high  for 
the  purchase  of  heaven  itself.  Is  it  not  doubtful, 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  to 
be  a  Christian,  ts  a  Christian  in  reality  ?  To 
rach  an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  plea- 
sant to  reckon  upon  heaven  ;  but  can  any,  with- 
oat  faith  and  without  patience,  be  followers  of 
them,  who,  *  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises  ?* 

The  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do  not 
conceive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  the  real 
evil  of  sin  :  they  thipk  slightly  of  it  because  it 
if  so  common ;  they  even  think  almost  favour- 
ably, at  least  they  think  charitably  of  it,  when 
they  see  tliat  even  good  men  are  not  altogether 
exempt  from  it  From  carelessness,  or  an 
erroneous  kindness,  they  entertain  a  tender 
opinion  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  on  human  nature:  they  plead,  in 
its  vindication,  the  mercy  of  Grod,  tne  weak- 
ness of  mun,  the  power  of  temptation ;  and 
are  apt  to  construe  a  strict  judgment  on  the 
thing  into  an  uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man. 
For  this  forbearance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  to  be  paid  with  interest ;  for  their  very 
charity  h  usurious.  The  least  religious  how- 
ever, oflen  resent  keenly  those  crimes  which 
offend  against  society ;  of  sins  which  affect 
their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  forward  to 
seek  legal  redress.  But  they  do  not  feel  that 
some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  to  those  which  only  offend  Grod, 
they  never  show  themselves  tenderly  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  just  no- 
tions of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  they  would 
soon  learn  to  sec  how  sin  dishonours  it ;  nor 
oonld  an  adequate  view  of  his  unspeakable  holi- 
fail  of  leadini^  them  to  a  thorough  hatred 


of  every  thing  which  is  in  direct  opposition  tc 
it.  If^  however,  their  own  impure  vision  pre- 
vents them  from  perceiving  how  deeply  sia 
must  offend  the  infinite  parity  of  God,  they 
might  at  least  be  awfully  convinced  of  its  malig- 
nant nature,  by  contemplating  the  wide  and 
lasting  ravages  it  has  made  among  the  human 
race.  That  can  be  no  inconsiderabM  evil,  which 
has  been  perpetuating  itself,  and  entailing  misery 
on  its  perpetrators  for  nearly  six  thousand  years. 

Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confound  a 
confident  feeling  of  security  with  religious  peacct 
Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were  perhaps 
once  clamorous,  may,  from  long  neglect,  have 
become  gradually  less  and  less  audible.  The 
more  obtuse  the  feelings  grow,  the  less  distur- 
bance they  give.  This  moral  deadness  assumes 
the  name  of  tranquillity  and,  as  Galgacus  said 
of  the  Roman  conquerors,  in  his  noble  speeeh  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  *  when  they  have  laid  all 
waste,  they  call  the  desolation  Peace.* 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  that  many 
are  substituting  for  the  integrity  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Grospel,  a  religi'>n  com- 
pounded chiefly  of  the  purer  elements  of  Deism, 
amalgamated  with  some  of  the  more  popular  at- 
tributes of  Christianity  !  If  the  apostle,  aAer  all 
his  high  attainments,  *  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.* 
shall  a  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
itself,  a  liberal  Christianity,  lead  its  votaries  to 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  every  thing  except 
him ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  Knowing 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  believe  in 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him  as  a 
king ;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  7 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that  we 
may  be  correct  in  our  creed  without  possessing 
a  living  faith.  We  may  be  right  in  our  opinions, 
without  any  cordial  concurrence  of  the  heart,  or 
any  obedient  subjugation  of  the  will.  We  may 
be  regular  in  tho>  rorms  of  devotion,  and  irre- 
gular  in  our  passions.  We  may  be  temperate 
in  what  regards  the  animal  appetites,  and  in- 
temperate in  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers. 
We  may  be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while 
we  ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customary  habit  of  prayer,  while  we  are  desti- 
tute  of  that  spirit,  without  which  prayer  is  un- 
available. May  not  some  pray  without  invokmg 
the  mediation  of  the  great  Intercessor  ?  May  he 
not  say  to  some  now,  as  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
Hitherto  ye  have  &$ked  nothing  in  my  name? 
We  do  not  mean  so  invoking  him,  as  to  round 
the  closing  period  with  his  name,  but  so  regard- 
ing him,  as  to  make  him  the  general  medium  of 
our  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to  speak, 
of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting  down  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Christianity,  till  its  grand 
truths  are  blended  in  the  fusion,  and  come  out 
of  the  crucible  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
ter 7  A  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  religion  is, 
with  many,  grown  not  only  into  disuse,  but  dis- 
credit But  unless  a  man  can  seriously  say 
that  his  natural  powers  are  fully  effectual  ml 
his  ptacUcal  du:det\  \3tn!l\)A  \a  >KG^\n^cD^2l  iN9s^ 
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of  b'inself  to  pursue  iho  right  which  he  ap- 
proved, and  to  avoid  the  wrong  which  he  con- 
demns,  anii  to  surmount  the  evil  which  he  U- 
mentfi,  and  Vy  resist  the  temptations  which  he 
feels,  it  should  seem  that  he  ought  in  reason  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
6osf)el  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul  des- 
cants with  such  perpetual  emphasis;  that  he 
ought  gladly  to  implore  its  communication  by 
the  moans  prescribed  by  this  great  apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  upon  his  own  strength  ; 
if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  resources,  if  he 
finds  that  his  good  intentions  are  often  frustrat- 
ed, his  firmesl  purposes  forgotten,  his  best  reso- 
lutions broken  ;  if  ho  feels  that  ho  cannot  change 
his  own  heart;  if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real 
spiritual  assistance  offered,  and  that  the  cora- 
munication  rf  this  aid  is  promised  to  fervent 
prayer ;  it  shi^uld  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
conse<]uencc,  that  this  interior  sentiment  would 
lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  change  his  notions 
of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his  feeling  of 
self  dependence,  loosen  his  attachment  to  sense, 
make  him  more  indifferent  to  human  opinion, 
and  more  solicitous  for  the  favour  of  God.  This 
hufuSling,  yet  elevating  intercourse  with  heaven, 
would  seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of 
himself  he  can  do  nothing;  that  human  estima- 
tion can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  it  can- 
not make  us  what  we  are  not;  and  that  we  are^ 
in  reality,  only  what  we  arc  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  the  in- 
terestit  of  religion.  Injurious  names  are  reci- 
procully  given  to  the  most  imperious  duties; 
parties  take  different  sides,  and  match  them 
eacli  Hgainst  the  other  as  if  they  were  opposite 
interests.  But  no  power  o^  words  can  alter  the 
nature  oCthinffs.  (iood  works  are  not  Popery; 
nor  is  faith  .Methodism.  Yet,  is  not  a  spiritual 
litigation  vigorously  carried  on  between  two 
principles,  b<>th  of  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  (rospcl,  and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most 
intim.ite  and  indissoluble  union  ?  Let  us  not 
reject  a  truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by 
U)0!<u  who  do  not  understand  it.  We  know  that 
a  learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  ignorant 
pop  J,  for  propagating  no  worse  a  heresy  than 
th.it  there  were  Antipodes. 

.VI  tny,  again,  desire  to  bereligidus,  but  suffer 
the  deiiiire  V)  die  away  without  any  effort  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  without  any  cordial  adoption  of  the 
m'^ans  which  might  produce  the  effect.  Yet, 
witu  this  inoperative  desire,  the  languid  Chris- 
tian quiets  conscience,  and  is  satisfied  with  re- 
fbrririg  to  this  unproductive  wish  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that 
Df  a  deceitful  anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without 
removing  its  cause.  Tnere  are  those  who  may 
be  said  to  swallow  religion  as  something  which 
they  are  told  it  is  their  duty  to  lake,  in  order  to 
do  ihcm  good.  Tfiey  therefore  receive  it  in  the 
luin;),  and  then  dismiss  it  from  their  thoughts 
as  ii  ihing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  sue- 
cess  i-i  proportioned  to  the  measure.  But  would 
the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
aecc-tsity  of  being,  *  renrirf(f/ro/»  day  to  day,^ 
if  tiere  were  any  definite  day  in  which  it  could 
oe  itfinned  that  the  work  had  been  accoraplish- 
ad/  and  can  any  thing  short  of  such  accompUah- 


ment,  justify  us  in  desisting  to  preM  ibnnr^ 
af)er  it  7 

If,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  u  i 
life-giving  principle,  we  must  examine  it  toalj. 
tically  ;  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  seTeral  paiti 
of  which  it  is  compounded,  instead  of  consid?. 
ing  it  as  a  nostrum  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be 
produced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ingredieots  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  To  subscribe  articles  of 
faith,  without  knowing  what  consequencci  thej 
involve — to  be  satisfied  with  having  tbea  pn>- 
pounded,  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  ocr 
obligation  to  obey  them — to  acknowledge  their 
truth,  without  examining  our  own  interest  ia 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  but  an  im- 
tional  Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improvemnt 
of  the  world  around  us  seems,  in  many  reapecti. 
to  be  constantaneously  advancing,  let  -lOt  a<,of 
this  highly  distinguished  land,  fmf^^^le  the 
grand  objects  which  we  have  been  the  hoaoor 
cd  instruments  of  establishing.  Britain  presenti 
a  spectacle,  on  which,  if  the  world  ;^azes  vitb 
an  admiring,  it  will  gaze  also  with  a  scrau- 
nizing  eye.  Those  whom  we  have  served  tsd 
saved,  will  jealously  inquire—for  the  obliged  a.-e 
not  Ihb  least  prying — Whether  we  live  up  toth* 
high  tone  we  assume  ? — Whether  we  obey  tic 
Gospel  we  extol? — Whether  we  are  rcIigiAui 
in  person,  or  by  proxy  ?— Whether  all  who  di». 
perse  the  Scriptures,  read  them  7 —  May  nut  tbe 
critical  observer  be  inclined  to  parody  the  inlK- 
rogatories  of  our  apostle  to  the  censorious  Jews.' 
Thou  that  sayest  another  should  not  swear,  trt 
thou  guilty  of  profane  levity  7  Thou  that  sarest 
a  man  should  keep  the  sixth  and  seventh  cor- 
mandments,  dost  thou  shrink  from  duelliof?  and 
libertinism  ?  Thou,  who  boldest  out  a  fair  ex. 
ample  in  attending  the  solemnities  of  the  Sundij 
morning^s  worship,  dost  thou  attend  likevLte 
the  unhallowed  festivities  of  the  evenmg  ?  Thos 
that  art  valiant  in  the  field,  art  thou  also  *  valiin: 
for  the  truth  V  Thou  who,  professing  *  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled,*  visitest  tlie  fatheiiesi  and 
widow  with  thy  purse,  dost  thou  keep  thyself 
*  unspotted  from  the  world  7*  Let  it  be  ooserved. 
that  these  are  hypothetical  questions,  not  'ub 
accusations. 

The  public  munificence  and  private  bounties 
of  this  age  and  country  have  outgone  all  example 
An  almost  boundless  benevolence  has  annihib^ 
ted  all  distinction  of  religion  and  of  party,  of 
country  and  of  colour.  No  difference  of^opinoo, 
no  contrariety  of  feeling,  has  checked  its  ts- 
tonishing  operation,  has  chilled  its  ardent  flame. 
No  object  is  too  vast  for  it<<  grasp,  none  is  ix 
minute  for  its  attention.  The  moral  ener^nes 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  milit&rr 
and  political.  Charity,  too,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  reliei<m;  and  we  may  hope,  it 
is  to  tlie  growth  of  the  latter  principle,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  former  practical  cfTecL 

It  remains  with  us  to  give  substantial  proof, 
that  the  right  practice  has  flowed  from  the  trae 
principle.  Let  us  never  give  occasion  to  tlM 
members  of  another  church  to  infer,  that  even 
Protestants  are  not  practically  averse  from  the 
purchase  of  indulgencies.    Let  as  not  give  theffl 

•  Eomaa^  xxi.  Si 
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the  slightest  cause  for  imiHiting  to  any  of  our 
acts  of  beneficeDce  a  spirit  of  com  mutation.  Let 
them  not  see,  that  sobriety,  purity,  and  self, 
control,  are  considered  by  many  of  ua  as  minor 
statutes  in  the  Christian  code.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  personal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  Rooth. 
infif  blandishments  of  liberal  profession  ;  by  the 
misapplied  tenderness  of  candid  construction  ; 
by  a  toleration  which  justifies  the  doing  much 
which  is  not  right  in  ourselves,  because  we  make 
largo  allowances  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  others. 
To  judge  charitably,  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but 
religion  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsely, 
than  to  act  censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is 
cheaper,  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  ensicr,  to 
relieve  others,  than  to  deny  ourselves.  Let  them 
remember,  however,  that  though  to  give  liberally 
is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indis. 
pensably  requisite,  if  we  would  make  that  which 
18  in  itself  right  acceptable  to  God ;  and  let  even 
the  most  benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that 
nothing  can  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full 
flow,  but  self.denial. 

If  some  among  us  were  to  make  their  public 
bounties  the  measure  of  their  domestic  conduct, 
it  would  be  setting  up  for  themselves  a  high 
practical  standard  :  yet  it  might  be  fair  to  make 
it  so.     Such  libersl  persons  might  do  well  to 


conHider  how  far,  in  every  subscription  they  pay, 
they  do  not  give  a  sort  of  public  pledge  of  their 
general  practice ;  and  how  far,  in  order  to  be 
honest,  they  are  not  bound  to  redeem  the  depo> 
•it  by  their  general  correctness.  Is  it  not  a 
species  of  deceit  to  appear  better  than  we  are  7 
And  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this  deceit  when 
our  self  government  is  obviously  not  of  a  piece 
with  our  liberality  7 

Do  wc  then  undervalue  charity  ?  God  forbid. 
Charity  is  a  grace  so  peculiarly  Christian,  that 
it  in  Kaid  to  have  been  practised  in  those  coun> 
tries  only  where  Revelation  has  been  enjoyed 
eitliur  by  possession  or  tradition.  Of  the  histo- 
rians of  ancient  times,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  fame  of  their  military  skill,  their  political 
glory,  their  literary  talents,  their  public  spirit, 
or  domestic  virtues,  none  have  made  any  men. 
tion  of  their  charitable  institutions ;  none  have 
made  any  'mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving 
into  its  bosom,  in  the  moment  of  imminent  dan. 
gcr,  of  foreign  war,  and  pressing  domestic  di^ 
tress,  myriads  of  exiles  from  the  enemy*s  coun- 
try  ;  of  their  receiving  and  supporting  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  priesthood  of  a  religion  ao 
hostile  to  their  own,  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to 
believe  that  there  was  salvation  for  their  bene- 
factors. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovely  associate  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  Wo  mistake  only 
when  we  adopt  her  as  their  substitute.  Excel- 
lence in  this  grand  article  is  so  far  from  pro- 
curing a  dispensation  from  the  other  graces  of 
piety,  that  she  only  raises  the  demand  for  their 
luflier  exercise.  In  the  Christian  race,  however, 
the  fleeter  virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed, 
lest  her  competitors  should  be  distanced.  No ; 
t!ie  lai^ging  attributes  must  quicken  theirs. 

Wc  trust  that  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
little  work,  attempted  to  degrade  human  reason. 
Is  it  degrading  any  quality  or  faculty,  to  assign 
to  it  its  proper  place,  to  aecribe  to  it  its  precise 


value  f  Reason  and  religion  accord  as  com 
pletcly  in  practice  as  in  principle ;  and  is  it  no^ 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  as  there  ij 
nothing  in  Christian  belief,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  Christian  practice,  but  what  is  consonant  It 
views  purely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irregu- 
larity,  and  excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  if 
as  contrary  to  our  comfort,  health,  and  happi- 
ness  here,  as  it  is  fatal  to  our  eternal  interests ', 
and  should  be  equally  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
natural  and  spiritual  judgment.  Nay,  if  Chris- 
tians  are  accuved  by  the  infidel  of  selfiKh  mo- 
tives,  in  obeying  God  for  their  own  interest ;  is 
there  not  more  absurdity  in  disobeying  Him, 
when,  b^'  so  doing,  we  forfeit  every  thing  which 
a  well-directed  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest  advantage,  and  which  common  sense, 
human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom,  would  teach 
us  to  pursue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  arise  from  the  understanding 
submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  conviction 
yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  the  rectitude  of  the  act,  which  de- 
termined  his  judgment,  so  we  read  him  to  little 
purpose,  if  the  same  qualities  do  not  also  deter 
mine  ours.  But  men  submit  to  unexamined 
predilections ;  they  do  not  allow  themselves  tn 
be  convinced  of  any  thing  with  which  they  are 
not  6rst  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always  from 
inclination. 

Our  apostle  frequently  includes  *  lovers  of 
their  ownselves*  in  his  catalogue  of  grievoua 
offenders.  lie  considers  selfishness  as  a  state  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  other 
religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown  that  it  was  sin- 
ful ;  no  other  haid  ever  taught  its  followers  to  re- 
sist  it ;  no  other  had  furnished  arms  against  it, 
had  enabled  its  disciples  to  conquer  it  Yet, 
may  we  not  venture  to  aisert,  that  among  the 
prominent  faults  of  this  our  age,  is  a  growing 
selfishness.  We  mean  not  that  sullen  selfish, 
ness  which  used  to  display  itself  in  penurious 
habits,  in  shabby  parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fru> 
gality,  which  received  part  of  its  punishment  in 
the  self-inflicted  severities  of  its  votary,  and  part 
in  the  discredit  and  c<intempt  which  attended 
it  But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishncaa 
which  has  its  own  grstification  in  the  vanity  it 
indulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  the  envy  it 
secretly  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it  openly 
excites. 

The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gorge- 
ous, costly,  and  voluptuous  Iwyond  all  precedent, 
has  swept  away  the  mounds  and  ramparts  within 
which  prudence  io  expense,  and  sobriety  in  man- 
ners, had  heretofore  confined  it.  Strange  !  that 
fashion  and  custom,  and  the  example  of  others, 
are  brought  forward  as  a  vindication  by  beings, 
who  know  they  must  be  themselves  individually 
responsible  for  the  errors  and  the  sins  into  which 
they  are  pluntred  by  imitation,  as  well  as  by  ori 
ginal  evil.  Numbers  are  pleaded  as  a  valid  apo- 
logy for  being  carried  headlong  down  the  tor- 
rent But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the  plague 
was  thought  a  slighter  distemper  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  numbers  infected  7  On  the  contrary, 
is  net  the  extent  of  the  ravage  its  most  alarmiog 
symptom  7  and  is  not  the  weekly  dim.vQ»L^Q!CkVt 
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.he  numbers  publicly  registered  as  the  only  si^. 
iial  of  returning  hualtii  7 

God  ha«)  blessed  the  late  unparallclod  exer- 
tions of  this  country  with  a  proportionate  suc- 
cess. Honour  and  glory  crown  our  land.  But 
honour  and  glo^^  are  not  primary  stars ;  they 
borrow  their  lustre  from  that  immortal  principle 
which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral  illumination. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  pros^x^rous  with- 
out piety,  or  joyful  without  gratitude,  or  thankful 
without  repentance,  or  penitent  without  amend- 
ment, is  to  forfeit  the  favour  nf  Him  from  whom 
all  prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  the 
oracles  of  God,  thnt  the  corruptions  of  an  irreli- 
gious  nation  converted  blessings  into  sins,  when 
*  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness*  were  the  un- 
grateful returns  for  *  fulness  of  bread.' 

Though  we  no  longer  f)erceicc  that  open  all- 
enutiun  tVotn  (fod,  so  np])arent  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  do  we  per- 
ceive that  return  to  Him  which  the  restoration 
of  our  pros[>erity  demands  ?  Has  the  design  oC 
the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us  with  the  calamities 
of  a  protracted  war  been  answered  by  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  silts  for  which  it  was  sent?  Has 
his  goodness,  in  putting  a  happy  period  to  these 
calamities,  boen  practically  acknowledged  7  ac- 
knowledged, not  merely  by  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  a  wisely  appointed  day,  but  by  a  visible 
reformation  of  our  habits  and  manners? 

We  are  now  most  imperatively  called  upon  to 
zive  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devotion,  in  the 
late  twenty  years  succession  of  national  fasts, 
had  some  meaning  in  it,  beyond  the  bare  com- 
pliance with  authority,  beyond  the  mcie  impulse 
of  terror.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  any  ap- 
parent slackness  of  principle,  that  ours  was  the 
prayer  of  nature  for  relief,  more  than  of  grace 
for  pardon  ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  ra- 
ther than  for  deliverance  from  sin. 

As  God  has  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  which  we  then  solicited, 
let  UH  give  full  proof  that  our  petitions  were  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in  pity,  has 
withdrawn  the  anger  of  his  chastisements,  let 
as,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the  provocation,  of 
our  otfcnrcs.  He  has  long  tried  us  with  correc- 
tion, he  is  now  trying  us  with  mercies.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  eartli,  we  slionhl  learn  righteousness,  what 
thoulii  we  not  l^^arn,  what  should  we  not  prac- 
tice, when  blessiri^r:;  aro  accumulated  upon  us — 
blessings,  more  mwlliplied  in  their  number,  more 
ample  in  their  exl^nt,  more  valuable  in  their  na- 
tur« ,  more  fraught  with  i)resnnt  advantages, 
more  culculateil  for  our  eternal  good,  than  ever 
were  exjierienerd  by  our  ancestors  in  any  period 
of  our  history  7 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  ourselves 
with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know  what  use 
they  would  have  made  of  mercies  which  we  have 
neglected  ;  let  us  not  glory  in  our  superiority  to 
countries  who  )\^\v  iiad  to  plo.id  a  bad  govern- 
ment, and  a  w<jr.se  religion.  To  be  belter  than 
those  wfio  are  bad,  ia  a  lt>w  superiority  now,  and 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  our  accpiit- 
tal  hereaOer.  Corrupt  Tyre,  proflicale  Zidon, 
whose  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  pre- 
dicted in  the  most  portentous  menaces,  were 
pnaoanced  by  Infinite  Compauion  lo  ^e  far  Iqm 


criminal  than  the  instnteied  people  lo  vhunfei 
pathetic  admonition  was  addresaed.  If  bGai 
ness  and  ignorance  might  t>e  offered  iiifhi 
for  those  heathen  cities,  what  should  exlCDOb 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  regions  of  Galilee. 

It  was  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  occatioBi 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  resarrectia, 
that  St.  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  awful  dii> 
cussion,  to  suggest  the  *  corruption  of  mar.rjcn' 
inseparable  from  *  evil  coniinunicaiions.*  Voa 
it  not  give  an  alarming  idea  of  his  serious  Tiet 
of  the  subject,  that  he  should  so  intimatelj  cgd- 
nect  it  with  the  immmediate  conceru  of  tb 
eternal  world  ?  Can  wc  safely  separate  a  aoa 
and  a  consequence  which  he  has  so  indisiciuKT 
joined  ? 

As  the  joy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  familji 
the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  its  fjmbd 
in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  remnaottf 
an  annihilated  world;  such,  in  its  kind  wa<t!i 
joy  experienced  when  the  voice  of  the  clkame; 
was  recently  hoard  on  our  shores,  and  thmii 
out  an  almost  desolated  quarter  of  the  globe.  Atf 
let  not  our  ow  n  country  forget  that  this  petce. 
so  fervently  desired,  and  so  graciously  accordec 
may,  by  our  neglecting  to  improve  the  blesni^ 
become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  injurioQi 
than  that  state  of  hostility  which  we  hive  k 
long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Let  us  not  forgtL 
that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  ^ 
opening  those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  chao^ 
the  nature,  while  it  has  deteriorated  the  chant 
tcr,  of  the  warfare. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  mifv 
cian*s  wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  reToIntiac 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  our  opiakB 
of  them  ?  What  charm  is  tlicre  in  a  soaatf  thai 
could  so  transform  a  great  nation,  abaDdoafi: 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  bound}e«8  vice.asi 
avowed  infidelity,  as  to  render  familiar  in'«er- 
course  with  them  proBtahle,  or  their  socictv  em 
safe  ;  which  could  instantaneously  conwVt  thii 
scene  of  alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  it- 
traction  ;  could  cau«c,  at  once,  this  Innd  of  ter- 
ror to  be  desired  as  impatiently,  and  soug.Htai 
impetuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  of  Pnv 
misc  f 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rathf^r  the  stoZcD 
fbnown,  arising  from  pilfered   pictures,  or  pjni 
dered  statues ;  will  the  splendour  of  public  build* 
ings,  buildings  cemented  with  the  blood  of  mil* 
I  lions  ;  will  all  the  works  of  art,  however  riqai< 
I  site,  atone  for  the  degradation  of  the  human,  hm! 
!  it  may  be  almost  said  the  extinction  of  theChrii 
I  tian  character  7     Will   marbles,  and   paintiapk 
j  and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of  rao> 
rality,  and  all  the  other  still  lingering  eficcuof 
the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity  and  the  pobiit 
disavowal  of  God  ?    Will  the  flower  of  Englaod. 
the  promising  sons  and   blooming  daughtert of 
our  nobles  and  our  gentry  reap  a   measure  of 
iniprovement  from  these  exhibitions  of  geniiu. 
which  may  be  likely  to  compensate  fnr  the  per- 
nicious associations  with  which  they  may  bea^ 
companicd  ? 

Have  we  forgotten,  that  the  mother  of  the  fioi 

arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  her  fi* 

tal  interests,  her  character,  her  honour,  and  her 

^  ^Tmci^lcs^  more  irretrievably,  than  all  her 
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^arinff  her  roilitary  conflict  with  thorn  had  done? 
Iluit  thift  ;reat  people,  the  England  of  antiquity, 
never  lost  might  of  her  grandeur,  never  sacrificed 
her  superiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
the  vices,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  import 
the  philosophy  of^  the  vanquished  enemy  ;  and, 
in  short,  that  Greece  amply  revenged  herself  on 
her  conqueror  by  a  contact,  which  communicated 
mn  inextinguishable  moral  contagion. 

To  revert  to  a  remoter,  and  a  higher  source ; 
did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God  suffer  more 
•esenliaily  in  their  most  important  interests,  by 
their  familiar  communications,  after  their  con- 
quest, with  the  polluted  Canaanitcs,  than  in  their 
long  and  perilous  warfare  with  them  7 

Let  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  construed 
into  the  language  of  vulgar  prejudice,  into  the 
nnchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an  unjustifiable 
Aversion  to  a  nation,  because  they  have  been  our 
political  enemies.  We  feel  no  desire,  like  the 
Oarthagrnian  father,  to  entail  our  own  hatred 
on  our  offspring,  to  make  our  posterity  vow  in- 
terminable hostility  to  a  people,  because  their 
predecessors  have  suffered  by  them.  We  have 
no  wish  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  from 
any  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour. — 
God  forbid  ! 

But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  ask,  should  there  not  bo  a  little  space  allowed 
them,  after  their  deep  pollution,  to  perform  that 
quarantine,  which  even  our  ships  are  obliged  to 
ondergn,  before  we  receive  them  on  our  own 
■bores  ?  May  we  not  further  ask,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on 
theirs,  wc  do  not  fearfully  aggravate  the  peril 
of  the  pestilence  ? 

In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
wanderiii?  into  illimitable  topics — topics  which 
may  api^^ar  irrelevant  to  our  general  object. 
It  is  fit  wc  should  resume  that  object,  and  draw 
to  a  closo. 

Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 
what  Sdint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
■offer,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
rest,  hu  knew  not,  nor  was  he  solicitous  to  know. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a  day  was 
oomiiig,  when,  whatever  now  appeared  myste- 
rious, w(«uld  be  made  clear. — While  others  only 
knew  Him  of  whom  they  had  heardy  he  knew 
Him  in  whom  he  believed.  He  desired  no  other 
ground  of  confidence.  AH  those  superior  con- 
cerns, on  whif^h  his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond 
the  grave ;  lay  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
had  trnstod  all  which  he  accounted  valuable. 
The  soul  which  ho  had  committed  to  his  Sa- 
viour,  he  know  that  this  Saviour  '  was  able  to 
preserve  nv^ainsit  that  day.*  Swallowed  up  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  disregards  the 
eommon  torms  of  speech,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
friend  to  supply  what  was  rather  understood 
than  expressed — what  Jay  he  meant. 

If  it  iH  astonishing  that  any  should  disbelieve 
a  reliifion,  which  has  such  unparalleled  attesta- 
tions to  its  truth,  as  the  religion  which  Saint 
Paul  prf.'af^lied,  is  it  not  far  more  astonishing 
that,  professing  not  to  have  any  doubt  of  its 
troth,  any  .shnuld  continue  to  live  as  if  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  false ;  that  any  should  live  with- 
eot  habitual  reference  to  that  dey,  to  whioh  hie 


writings  so  repeatedly  point,  without  laboaring 
afler  a  practical  conviction  of  that  paramoool 
doctrine  on  which  he  so  unweariedly  descanta,  \ 
the  bencfita  of  the  death  of  Christ  7 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  irrcfragably  proved  to  be  the  only  arga- 
ment  of  real  efficacy  against  our  own  fear  of 
death.  All  tlie  reasonings  of  philosophy,  all  the 
motives  drawn  from  natural  religion,  all  the 
self-complacent  retrospection  of  our  own  virtues, 
afford  no  substantial  support  against  it  Thie 
great  doctrine,  as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly 
proves,  supplies  the  only  principles  which  can 
set  us  above  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mere  morality 
of\en  raises  us  above  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  the  entan- 
glements of  the  world ;  it  docs  not  lifl  us  above 
perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes ;  it  doee 
not  raise  us  above  the  agitations  of  desire ;  it 
does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubts  and  haraae- 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  it  does  not  deliver 
us  from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
A  mere  moral  taste  may  sustain  character  and 
support  credit,  but  it  does  not  produce  present 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity. It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a 
will  to  serve. 

Lot  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  Goe- 
pel  wherein  the  true  secret  of  happiness,  as  welJ 
as  the  great  mystery  of  godlinctis,  is  revealed. 
Our  Divine  Teacher  does  not  say  read^  bnt 
search  the  Scriptures.  Its  doctrines  are  of  ever- 
lasting interest.  All  the  groat  objects  of  history 
lose  their  value,  as  through  the  lapse  of  tinie 
they  recede  farther  from  us ;  But  those  of  the 
book  of  God  are  commensurate  with  the  immor- 
tality of  our  nature.  All  existing  circumstancea, 
OS  they  relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their 
importance  os  they  lose  their  novelty ;  they  even 
melt  ill  air  as  they  pass  before  us. 

While  we  are  cfiscussing  events  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  wo  are  criticising  customs  thev  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  arc  adopting  fashions 
they  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct  Of 
created  things',  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest 
But  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.* 
All  that  the  heart  craves,  that  word  supplies. 
This  state  of  things  is  all  instability  ;  the  Gos- 
pel points  '  to  a  city  which  hath  foundations.* 
Here  we  have,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kinfrdoms  of  this  world  transferred,  de- 
populated, destroyed :  there  we  are  promised  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  tlicn  let  us  Uke  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  the  ground 
of  our  prayer,  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  an- 
chor of  our  hope,  the  standard  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  seriously  examine  whether  this  faith  is  built 
on  the  same  eternal  basis  with  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, whose  character  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing, whether  we  arc  endeavouring  to  erect  upon 
it  a  superstructure  of  practical  goodness  worthy 
of  the  broad  and  sure  faundaticn  7 

Let  OS  close  our  frequent  reference  to  aaint 
FtLul  as  a  pattern  fbc  general  imitation,  h^  m 
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peatin^  one  qaestion  illuitratiTe  of  thote  oppo- 
Bite  qualitiea  which  ought  to  meet  in  every 
Christian.  If  the  raost  zealous  advocate  of  tpi- 
riiual  influencet  were  to  select,  from  all  the 
writers  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  most  distinguish, 
ed  champion  of  his  great  cause,  on  whom  would 
he  fix  his  choice  7  And  if  the  most  strenuous 
asserter  of  the  duty  of  per$onal  activity  in  mo- 
ral virtue  were  to  choose  from  all  mankind  the 
man  who  most  completely  exemplified  this  cha 
factor  in  himself,  where  must  ho  search  ?  Would 
not  the  two  antagonists,  when  they  meet  in  the 
field  of  controversy,  each  in  defence  of  his  fa- 
vourite tenet,  find  that  they  had  fixed  on  the 
same  man, — Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles? 
If  then  we  propose  him  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
rest  till  sornething  of  the  same  combination  be 
formed  in  ourselves. 

To  tliis  end  let  us  diligently  study  his  epis- 
tles, in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  Salvation 
are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  of  its  attain- 
ment completely  detailed.  In  contemplating 
the  works  of  this  great  master  of  the  human 
mind,  we  more  than  perceive,  we  feel  their  ap- 
plicableness  to  all  times,  places,  circumstances, 
and  persons :  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Life  is  always  the  same ;  but 
because  the  human  heart,  which  that  word  re- 
veals  to  itself,  is  still  the  same  also.  We  behold, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  fidelity,  wo  had  almost  said 
the  identity,  of  his  representation, — face  an- 
swering  to  face.  We  feel  that  we  are  personally 
interested  in  every  feature  he  delineates.  He  lets 
us  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  bosoms.  He  dis- 
closes to  us  the  motives  of  our  own  conduct.  Ho 
touches  the  true  springs  of  right  and  wrong, 
lays  bare  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  a!l  to  the  genuine  standard 


of  the  unerring  Goapel.  By  him  wa  are  dMrif 
taught  that  the  same  deed  done  from  the  dtm 
of  pleasing  God,  or  the  desire  of  popular  hnm, 
becomes  as  different  in  the  eye  of  religiai,a 
any  two  actions  in  the  eye  of  men. 

There  we  shall  see  aleo;  that  Saint  Hi 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  eternal  hopes  kg 
constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  fruitioa 
There  hopes  shaped  his  conduct,  and  moolte 
his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the  state  he  bopd 
for:  and  he  best  proved  his  belief  that  tiin 
really  was  such  a  state  by  labouring  to  icqaiR 
the  dispositions  which  might  qualify  him  forik 
enjoyment  Witliout  this  aim,  without  this  cfe 
without  this  perseverance,  his  faith  would  hm 
been  fruitlets,  his  hope  delusive,  his  proftsmi 
hypocrisy,  and  his  *  preaching  Tain.* 

Let  us  image  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of  lb 
world,  holding  up  professing  Christians  u  t 
living  exemplification  of  his  relig-ion;  of  tkl 
religion  which  he  taught  by  his  doctrines,  is^ 
ratified  by  his  blood.  Let  us  represent  him  li 
our  imagination  as  referring  to  the  lives  of  fail 
followers  for  the  truth  of  his  word.  Do  ve  Ml 
tremble  at  such  a  responsibility  7  Do  we  Ml 
shrink  from  such  a  comparison  7  Are  vn  Ml 
alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  bring-ing  reproad 
un  his  Gospel,  or  dishonour  on  his  name  ? 

Christians  !  why  would  you  wait  till  jroa  ar- 
rive at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to  the  gnC 
end  of  every  dispensation, — namely,  that  M 
may  be  glorified  in  hit  Saintt^  and  admired  is 
all  them  that  believe  7  Even  now,  something  of 
that  assimilation  should  be  taking  place,  which 
will  be  perfected  when  'we  shall  see  Him  as  Be 
is,*  and  which  will  never  take  place  if  the  n> 
soniblancc  begin  not  here.  Beatification  is  oolj 
the  finishing  of  the  likenesss.  Intuition  wiO 
only  complete  the  transformation. 


CCELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

COMPREHENDIItG 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND 

MORALS. 


For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. — Milton, 


PREFACE. 

Whkn  I  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1808,  a  tbooght 
struck  nio,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper 
any  little  circumstance  that  might  arise,  and  any  conversations  in  which  I  might  be  engtgvd, 
w.ien  the  subject  was  at  all  importailt,  though  there  might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  iDler* 
esting  in  the  discussion  thereof. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  furnish  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to 
the  nortli,  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  wat'  my  amusement  on  my  journey  to  look  ofer 
and  arrange  these  papers. 

As  s«M)n  as  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  the 
shortest  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  mo  during  our  separation,  together 
with  my  reflections  on  those  occurrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by  appriiixif 
him,  that  in  a  tour  from  m^  own  house  in  Westmoreland  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Hampshire 
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he  must  not  look  for  adventure*,  bat  content  hiinielf  with  the  every  day  details  of  common  life 
diverttiBtid  only  by  the  different  habits  and  tempers  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  conversed 

He  brought  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to 
its  publication ;  assuring  me  that  ho  was  of  opinion  it  mi|^ht  not  be  alto|;ether  useless,  not  only  to 
yoiiiigr  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  Ho  obviated  all 
objections  arising  fnjm  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  engagements,  by  offer- 
iDg  to  undertake  the  whole  business  himself,  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  as  he 
Wan  jurit  setting  out  for  London,  vhere  he  propoood  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  would 
require 

Thus  [  am  driven  to  the  stale  apoloi^y  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
priifJont  to  have  withheld — the  importunity  of  friendt ;  an  apology  so  c  imonly  unfounded,  and 
9o  repeatedly  alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustus  to  the  publication  of  CoBJebs. 

But  whether  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  in- 
dulge  the  hope  that  a  better  motive  thin  either  friendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingredient 
in  my  consent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  "  with  all  itt  imperfectiont  onita  heady 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  these  short  pre- 
fatory remarks  : 

**  I  here  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  By 
publishing  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critics.  The 
novel  reader  will  reject  it  as  dull.  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one  wilf 
accuse  it  of  excessive  strictness  ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  former  description 
must  he  satisfied  with  the  following  brief  and  general  answer — 

**  [lad  it  been  my  leading  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  for  their 
end,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  produced  a  work  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  aecot. 
tomcd  to  be  gratified  with  such  compositions.  But  to  entertain  that  description  of  readers  makei 
no  part  of  my  design. 

*'  The  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though  not  ez- 
clusivelj,  the  family  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  few  of  his  friends — a  narrow  fieM;  and  un> 
productive  of  much  variety  !  The  generality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  and  regular 
course  of  domestic  life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  difficult  situations.  It  was  a  scene  rather 
favourable  to  reflection  than  description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  evei>ts,  marked  the 
daily  progress  of  my  visit.  I  had  little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstances  to  work  on  my 
own  feelings,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  others.  My  friend's  house 
resembled  tho  rei^n  of  some  pacific  sovereigns.  It  was  the  pleasantest  to  live  in,  but  its  annals 
were  not  the  most  splendid  to  record.  The  periods  which  make  life  liappy,  do  not  always  render- 
history  brilliant 

*'  (ircat  passions,  therefore,  and  great  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witness,  I  havr 
not  attempted  to  delineate.  Love  itself  appears  in  Ihese  pages,  not  as  an  ungovernable  impulse, 
but  as  a  sentiment  arising  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  persons  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrences,  in  e 
private  family  party. 

**The  familia'r  conversations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
slender  work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  ground  inte- 
which  to  weave  the  sentiments  and  observations  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 

"  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  an  objection  to  which  these  conversations  may  some>- 
times  be  thought  liable.     In  a  few  instances,  tho  speeches  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 
stitfness,  and  with  a  length  not  altogether  consistent  with  familiar  dialogue.     I  must  apotogize- 
fbr  this  by  observing,  that  when  the  subjects  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  not,  in  every  in- 
stance, bend  to  such  facilities,  nor  break  into  such  small  parcefs.  as  may  easily  be  effected  in  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  gayer  intercourse. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  more  pious  reader,  if  any  such  should  condescend 
to  peruse  this  little  performance.     If  it  be  objected,  that  religious  characters  have  been  too  in- 
dustriously  brouvht  forward,  and  their  faults  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  while  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  faults,  it 
has  never  been  done  with  the  insidious  desigpn  of  depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view,  by 
exposing  the  fuult,  to  correct  the  practice.    Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  come  in  my 
way,  but  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  different  shapes  and  shades  of  error  in  various 
descriptions  of  society,  not  only  in  those  worldly  persons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of 
their  scheme,  but  on  the  mistakes  and  inconsistencies  of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errors 
of  some  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  themselves  reckoned  altogether  religious.     I  have 
not  so  much  animadverted  on  the  unavoidable  faults  and  frailties  inseparable  from  humanity,  ever 
in  the  best  characters,  and  which  the  best  characters  most  sensibly  feel,  and  most  feelingly  de 
plore,  as  on  those  errors  which  are  oflen  tolerated,  justified,  and  in  some  instances  systematized. 
"  If  I  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  the  ambitious  hope  that  these  pages  may  not  be  entirely 
useless ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  religion  may  bo  brought  to  mix  with  the 
concerns  of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  its  activity,  lessening  it  cheerfulness,  or  diminishing 
its  usefulness ;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defects  exist  in  fashionable  education  ; 
if  I  have  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  females  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domestic 
knowledge  with  more  intellectual  acquirement,  that  they  may  beat  tho  same  time  more  knowing 
and  more  useful,  than  has  always  been  tboag hi  neceasary  or  compatible  *  in  short,  if  I  ahalt  Im. 
Vol.  IL  U 
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feand  to  have  totally  disappointed  you,  my  friend,  in  your  tou  aan^uine  opinion  that  aooe  bltii 
benefit  might  arise  from  the  publication,  1  sliall  rest  satisfied  with  a  low  and  negative  merit  I 
most  be  contented  with  the  humble  hope  that  no  part  of  the«e  volumes  will  be  found  injariou  t: 
the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  in  my  wish  than  in  mj  ability  to  advance ;  ti:i: 
where  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done :  that  if  my  book  has  ansf^ered  nc 
valuable  purpose,  it  has  at  least,  not  added  to  the  number  of  those  publicationB,  which,  by  impaL*- 
ing  the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  happiness  of  mankind :  that  if  I  posseased  not  talenu  to  pr 
mote  the  cause  of  Christian  morals,  I  possessed  an  abhorrence  of  those  principles  which  leao  'j 
their  contamination. 

-OCELEBS' 


OELEBS. 


CHAP.  I. 

I  nATK  been  sometimes  surprised,  w  en  in 
iversation  I  have  been  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  Eve  in  her  state  of  in. 
nocence,  as  drawn  from  our  immortal  poet,  to 
hear  objections  stated  by  those,  from  whom,  oi 
all  critics,  I  should  have  least  expected  it — the 
ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  Uie  Sophia  of  Rousseau 
had  her  young  imagination  captivated  by  the 
character  of  Fcneion*s  Teleiiiachus,  so  I  early 
became  enamoured  of  that  of  Milton's  Eve. 
I  never  formed  an  idea  of  conjugal  haopiness, 
bat  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  that  finished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justify  their  censure, 
assert  that  Slilton,  a  harsh  domestic  tyrant, 
must  Deeds  be  a  very  inadequate  judge,  and,  of 
coarse,  a  very  unfair  delineator  of  female  ac« 
oooiplishments.  These  fair  cavillers  draw  their 
inference  from  premises,  from  which  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  deduce  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  They  insist  that  it  is 
highly  derogatory  from  the  dignity  o^  the  sex, 
that  tiie  poet  should  aflirm  that  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  wife, 

**  To  fiiidy  houirhol  I  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.** 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  *  household 
good,*  which  does  not  include  one  idea  of  drud. 
gery  or  servility,  but  which  invnlves  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  excellence,  I  will  ven- 
tare  to  affirm,  that  let  a  woman  know  what  she 
may,  yet  if  she  knows  not  this,  she  is  ignorant 
of  the  most  indispensable,  the  most  appropriate 
branch  of  female  knowledge.  Without  it,  how- 
ever, she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  nhe  will 
never  excite  esteem,  nor  of  course  durable  affec- 
tion at  home,  and  will  bring  neitlier  credit  nor 
comfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  woman 
as  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  the  poet,  re- 
sembles,  if  I  may  say  it  without  profaiieness, 
those  of  Providence,  whose  under-agent  she  was. 
Her  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effect  Indeed  it  is 
rather  felt  than  seen.  It  u  sensibly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  virtue 
of  the  component  parts ;  in  the  order,  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  she  is 
the  moving  spring.  The  perfection  of  her 
eharacter,  as  the  divine  poet  intimates,  does 
not  arise  from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy  | 
talent,  or  a  brilliant  accomplishment ;  but  it  is 
the  beautiful  combination  and  result  of  them 
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all.    Her  excellences  consist  not  so  moc^  id  ccr 
as  in  habits,  in 

Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  word*  and  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  aot  ' 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pure-: 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principle*.  I: 
gives  an  image  uf  that  tranquillity,  smoothneH 
and  quiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  very  esstm- 
of  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the  happily  choni 
verb^oiD  takes  away  any  impression  of'dulDVsK 
or  stagnant  torpor,  which  the  9i\ll  idea  mic>'" 
otherwise  suggest 

But  tlie  offence  taken  by  the  ladies  agai:iN 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chielly  occasioned  bv  r.;* 
having  presumed  to  intimate  that  cunjufral  ri> 
dicnce 

Is  wnman's  highest  honour  and  her  praise 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bachelor, 
dare  only  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate  question 
the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  farther  than  ir.r 
apostle.  Nay  Paul  is  still  more  uncivilly  ei:4;. 
cit  than  Milton.  If,  however,  I  oobld  hopeU: 
bring  over  to  my  side  critics,  who,  l>cing  of  tiw 
party,  arc  toi  apt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  wosld 
point  out  to  them,  that  the  soppused  harshoen 
of  the  observation  is  quite  done  away  by  tbs 
recollection  that  this  scrapie  *■  obedience*  is  r 
far  from  implying  degradation,  that  it  is  coo* 
nected  with  the  injunction  to  the  woman  'tc 
promote  good  works*  in  her  hosband ;  an  in- 
junction surely  inferring  a  degree  of  influeact 
that  raises  her  condition,  and  restores  her  to  a*- 
the  dignity  of  equality  ;  it  makes  her  not  onli 
the  associate,  but  the  inspirerof  his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  tiie  economical  part  of  tiic 
eharacter  of  Eve.  And  here  she  exhibits  a  eon- 
suininate  specimen  and  beautiful  model  of  do- 
mestic skill  and  elegance.  How  ezquisitelT 
conceived  is  her  reception  and  entcrtainmeai 
of  Raphael !  IIow  modest,  and  yet  how  digni- 
fied I  I  am  afraid  I  know  some  husbands  vbo 
would  have  had  to  encounter  very  ongracioss 
looks,  not  to  say  words,  if  they  had  brougki 
home  even  an  angel,  unexpeeUdlif  to  dinner 
Not  so  our  general  mother. 

*  Her  denpatchAil  looki 

Ilin'  horpitsbic  thniichts. intent 

What  choice  to  cliowe  for  delicacy  best, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,*  bat  the 
ful  *  obedience.'   Though  her  repast 
only  of  the  fruits  of  paradise 
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WliateTer  eann,  all  bearing  raotber,  yieldi ; 

^Tet  of  these,  with  a  liberal  hospitality. 

She  gathered  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board. 
Heaps  with  un«))aring  handi 

The  finest  modern  lady  need  not  disdain  the 
irraiigement  of  her  table,  which  was 

So  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
TaatoB  not  well  Join'd.  inelegant,  but  bring 
Tadtti  ancr  tartc,  upheld  by  kindliest  change. 

It  must,  however,  I  fear,  be  conceded,  by  the 
way,  that  this  *  taste  after  taste'  rather  holds  out 
ui  encouragement  to  second  courses. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  finished  their 
repast,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  before  they 
tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 

These  bounties  from  our  Nourisher  are  given. 
From  whom  all  perfect  good  descends, 

Milton  with  great  liberality  to  that  sex,  against 
which  he  is  accused  of  so  much  severity,  obh^ing- 
ly  permitted  Eve  to  sit  much  longer  afler  dinner 
than  most  modern  husbands  would  allow.  She 
bad  attentively  listened  to  ail  the  historical  and 
moral  subjects  so  divinely  discussed  between  the 
first  Angel  and  the  first  Man ;  and  perhaps  there 
san  Hcarccly  be  found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  a 
iclicntcly  attentive  wife,  than  she  exhibits  by 
vithdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propriety. 
She  docs  not  retire  in  consequence  of  any  look 
If  gesture,  any  broad  sign  of  impatience,  much 
BM  any  command  or  intimation  of  her  husband ; 
lut  with  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  vigilant  afiec- 
ion  and  deep  humility  : 

When  by  his  countenance  he  seemed 
Entering  on  thoughts  abstruse, 

iistructcd  only  by  her  own  quick  intuition  of 
rhat  was  right  and  delicate,  she  withdrew.  And 
ere  again  how  admirably  does  the  poet  sustain 
er  intellectual  dignity,  soflened  by  a  most  ten- 
or stroke  of  conjugal  affection. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
f>elightcd,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high— such  pleasures  she  reserred, 
Adam  rt'latiiig,  she  sole  auditress 

On  perusing,  however,  the  tete-a-tete^  which 
ler  absence  occasioned,  methinks  I  hear  some 
iprightly  lady,  fresh  from  the  Royal  Institution, 
tzpreas  her  wonder  why  Eve  should  be  banish* 
m1  by  her  husband  from  Raphaers  fine  lecture 
m  astronomy,  which  follows :  was  not  she  as  ca- 
lable  as  Adam  of  understanding  all  he  said,  of 

Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb! 

If,  however,  the  imaginary  fair  objector  will 
;aJce  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
look  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will  raise  in  her 
sttimation  both  the  poet  and  the  heroine,  when 
ihe  contemplates  the  just  propriety  of  her  being 
ibsent  before  Adam  enters  on  the  account  of 
the  formation,  beauty,  and  attractions  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  own  love  and  admiration.  She 
will  farther  observe,  in  her  progress  through  this 
divine  poem,  that  the  author  b  so  far  firom 


making  Eve  a  mere  domestic  drudge,  an  unpo- 
lished housewife,  that  he  pays  an  infariable  at- 
tention even  to  external  elegance  in  his  whole 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  steps,  and 
dignity  to  her  gesture.  He  uniformly  keeps  up 
the  same  combination  of  intellectual  worth  and 
polished  manners; 

For  softness  she,  and  bwect  ailraclive  grace. 

And  her  husband,  so  far  from  a  churlish  in. 
sensibility  to  hei^perfections,  politely  calls  her 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  aumnplulUd  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  affirm  that  Adam,  or  even 
Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  aeeomplithed  pre- 
cisely the  idea  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
mind  of  a  true  modern-bred  lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet*s  gallantry,  that 
he  remarks, 

How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace. 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fliir ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  observation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself,  and  thus  adds 
to  her  other  graces,  the  crowning  grace  of  ha- 
mility. 

But  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  from  my 
criticism  to  myself.  The  connection,  and  of 
course  the  transition,  will  be  found  more  natural 
than  may  appear,  till  developed  by  my  slight 
narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  young  man,  not  quite  four  and  twenty 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  fkmily,  and  conti- 
derable  estate  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
Soon  afXer  I  had  completed  my  studies  in  the 
Universitjr  of  Edinburgh,  my  father  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness.  I  attended  him  with  an  assi- 
duity  which  was  richly  rewarded  b^  the  lessons 
of  wisdom,  and  the  example  of  piety  which  I 
daily  received  from  him.  Afler  languishing 
about  a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  mott 
affectionate  fkther,  the  most  enlightened  compa- 
nion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant,  so 
lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  en  myself^  to 
leave  her  even  for  the  sake  of  attaining  those 
advantages,  and  enjoying  those  pleasures,  which 
may  be  reaped  by  a  wider  range  of  observation, 
by  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  multifarious 
tastes,  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  of  general 
society.  I  felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never 
have  but  one  mother,  and  postponed  from  time 
to  time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was  now 
her  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  me  happily  mar- 
ried, yet  I  was  desirous  of  first  putting  myself 
in  a  situation  which  might  afford  me  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry,  before  I  ventured  to  take 
so  irretrievable  a  step,  a  step  which  might  per- 
haps affect  my  happiness  in  both  worlds.  But 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  my  hands;  if  I  had 
little  society,  I  had  n:any  books.  My  father  hid 
left  mt  a  cop\wi»  VWnnrj^ixA VVsa&NsMStiX^tQRc^ 
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hi'n  u> 'clc':t  'A-huiiivcr  wa^  most  valuable  in  that  |  from  the  house.  The  g^roand  falli  beastifoih 
best  s|)i:nie!i  nt'  liicrature,  which  tenths  to  form  .  down  to  it ;  and  on  the  other  aide  is  a  fiaewogil 
fhc  pniicipleit,  thn  iiriderNitin  wri|r,  tiic  ta»te,  and  !  of  birch  over-hanj^in^  the  rirer,  which  it  ben 
the  C'laracter.  My  far  her  had  passed  the  early  j  crofls'^d  by  a  ■mail  ruatic  brid^ ;  aAer  faeiaf 
part  ot  hi>>  life  in  the  i^ay  and  buKy  world ;  and  '  enlarj^ed  by  many  streama  from  the  oei^hiML*- 
our  domestic  Roci*-ly  in  the  country  had  been  \  lufr  hill^,  it  runs  about  half  a  ii.ile  to  tut  .&u 
orcu^i'iH.illy  enlivened  by  visiitt  from  s^imcof  his  ;  below,  which,  from  the  front  of  the  houw.  ii 
Liiiidon  trieniJs,  men  of  Bomo  yen'ie  and  learning,  seen  in  full  beauty.  It  ia  a  noble  eipanse  of 
ami  <io-fieofthe  n  men  of  piety.  j  water.     The   mount  lina  that   surround   il  vt 

.My  rnotij'-r,  when  sho  wu>  in  tolerable  Bpirit:-!.  '  some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some  fiircd 
'.vas  noA'  frpijuently  doscribinir  the  kind  of  wo-  i  with  cultivation,  M>nie  rockj  and  barren  loiLt 
man,  who-ii   she  wished    nic   tn  marry.     *  I  am    water's  edge;  while   the   rugged    euminiu  of 


Fo  Hrmly  iKT^uad^.d,  Cli-irles,*  would  t^hc  kindly 
say,  'of  th«^  ju-Jlmss  of  your  tafite,  and  the  recti- 
tud'.-  of  your  principIoA,  that  I  am  n  >t  much 
afraid  uf  your  beini:  misled  by  the  uaptivaling 
exterior  of  any  woman  who  it*  greatly  deficient 
cither  in  ticnsc  or  conduct ;  but  roi:iMnl»er,  my 
son,  that  there  are  many  women  again.-^t  whose 
charact<:rrs  there  lien  nothing-  wery  oj^ctionable, 
wh'i  are  yet  little  calculated  tr>  taste,  or  to  com- 
municute  rational  happiness.  Do  not  indulge 
romantic  ideas  of  super-human  excellence.  Re 
member  that  the  fairest  creature  is)  a  fallen  crea. 
t'ire.  Yet  let  not  your  standard  bo  low.  If  it 
bo  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  it  is  not  unrea. 
aonabie  to  expect  contiitency.  Do  not  sutTer 
vourHelf  to  be  ci*U|vht  by  a  shining  quality,  till 
you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  oppobite 
dcfer.-L  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  are  asuured  there  is  no  laxity  in 
others.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro- 
portion  is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
ra<;c  of  fcmaled  is  not  very  favourable  to  domes- 
tic happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  cduca- 
tion,  not  that  whirh  smothers  a  woman  with  ac- 
complishments, but  that  which  tends  to  consoli. 
date  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character ; 
that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion, 
and  a  witu.  I  call  education,  not  tJiat  which  is 
made  up  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  useless 
arti),  hut  that  which  inculcates  principles,  po- 
lishes tastf,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdue.i  the  passions,  directs  the  feelings,  habi- 
tuates the  retlection.  trains  to  self-denial,  and, 
more  especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions,  to  the 
love  and  fear  of  God.* 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  charms  of  my  native  place  with  the  less  wild 
and  romantic  beauties  of  the  south.  I  was  pas- 
■ionately  fond  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded 
me,  which  had  never  yet  lost  that  power  of 
pleasing,  which  it  is  commonly  imagined  that 
novelty  can  alone  confer. 

The  Priorj,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
■tands  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  extensive, 
but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  arc  loftv  moun- 
tains,  tbo  feet  of  which  are  covered  with  wood 
that  descends  almost  to  the  house.  On  one  side 
a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds  among  the 
mountains;  the  bright  variegated  tints  of  its 
meadows  and  corn  fields,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  white  cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  arc 
finely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  i  in  passable 
fells  which  contain  it. 

An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  river  rushes 
from  the  mountains  above,  through  this  unadorn. 
ed  but  enchanting  little  valley,  and  passes  throutrh 
the  PMrk  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 


them  all  present  every  variety  of  fantastic  :cl- 
line.  Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  a  neat  liuie 
village  ornaments  the  banks,  and  wontfe.'f'iLT 
harmonizes  with  the  simple  beauty  of  the  iceie. 
At  an  opening  among  the  hills,  a  view  i*  caUf-r. 
of  the  distant  country,  a  wide  vale  richly  woocK, 
adorned  every  whore  with  towns,  village^,  as: 
l{eiiticinen*s  houses,  and  backed  by  «ut^JX 
mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  though  do*,  i: 
t'leir  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  tbo:«  lhilrj(.'i 
immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  lime  betvm 
the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scenery,  cj 
bor>k8,  the  care  of  my  aflTairs,  my  filial  atteotioc 
and  my  religious  duties,  I  was  suddenly  depritec 
of  my  ine!*timablc  mother.  She  died  the  deaii 
of  the  righteous. 

Addixon  has  finely  touched  on  the  sinfuiir 
sort  of  delicate  and  refined  tenderness  of  a  filner 
f^ir  a  daughter  :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  Lvn 
is  no  afTectiun  of  tho  human  heart  more  ex^oi 
sitely  pure,  than  that  which  is  felt  by  a  gratrfi: 
son  towards  a  mother,  who  fostered  his  infaac 
with  fondness,  watched  over  his  childhood  viil 
anxiety,  and  his  youth  with  an  interest  com 
pounded  of  all  that  is  tender,  wise,  and  piouf. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude ;  tS 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  for  the  min-i 
of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst.  In  c<^(n- 
pletc  solitude  the  eye  wants  objects,  the  heart 
wants  attachments,  the  understanding  wanL>  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  loses  its  tendcroen 
when  il  hss  nothing  to  love,  its  firmness  wheo 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sweetness  vheo 
it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it,  its  patience  when  it 
meets  no  contradiction,  its  humility  wlicn  it  ii 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  io 
the  conversation  of  the  uninformed.  Where  titt 
intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is  somewiiat 
worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  fi}r  domestic 
happines.i :  and  this  propen«ily  had  been  clieri«h< 
ed  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed  in  my  &• 
ther*s  family.  Home  was  the  scene  in  whicb 
my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only  delights 
worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  intellectoaL  in* 
mortal  man  ; 

Sole  blin  of  Paradise 
Which  haj  surviv'd  the  fkU. 


This  inclination  had  been  much  increased  bj 
my  father's  turn  of  conversation.  He  often  iaia 
to  mc,  *  I  know  your  domestic  propensities;  tod 
I  know,  therefore,  that  the  whole  colour  of  your 
future  lifo  will  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  de- 
termined by  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  woman  joa 
may  marry. — Were  you  to  live  in  the  baay 
^haunts  of  men ;  were  you  of  any  profetsion,  or 
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hkelj  to  bo  enflraged  in  public  life,  thoog^h  I 
voald  still  coansel  jou  to  be  equally  careful  in 
vcMir  choice,  yet  your  happioeM  would  not  so 
immediately,  so  exclusively  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual lociety  of  a  woman,  as  that  of  a  retired 
country  gentleman  must  do.  A  man  of  sense, 
who  loves  home,  and  lives  at  home,  requires  a 
wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half  the  expense  of 
mind  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  cheerful, 
■nimated,  elegant  intercourse  which  forms  so 
neat  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  inteU 
Mctaal  and  well  bred  persons.  Had  your  mo- 
ther been  a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant 
mind,  virtuous  and  pious  as  she  is,  what  abate- 
ment must  there  have  been  in  the  blessingb  of 
my  lot!  The  exhibiting,  the  displaying  wife 
may  entertain  your  company,  but  it  is  only  the 
informed,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  woman  who 
eui  entertain  yourself;  and  I  presume  when- 
ever you  marry  you  will  marry  primarily  for 
yourself,  and  not  for  your  friends ;  yon  will  want 
a  companion  :  an  arti$t  you  may  hire. 

*  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  in- 
sisting so  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am  as- 
taming  that  all  is  right  in  still  more  essential 
points.  Do  not  be  contented  with  this  super- 
structure, till  you  have  ascertained  the  solidity 
of  the  foundation.  The  ornaments  which  deco- 
rate  do  not  support  the  edifice  !  Guarded  as  you 
are  by  Christinn  principles,  and  confirmed  in 
virtuous  habits,  I  trust  you  may  safely  look 
abroad  in  the  world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevo- 
cably dispose  of  your  affections  till  you  have 
made  the  long  promised  visit  to  my  earliest, 
wisest,  and  best  friend,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  far 
from  desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct 
your  choice.  It  i»  what  even  your  father  would 
not  do :  but  he  will  be  the  most  faithful  and 
most  diRinterontcd  of  counsellors.* 

I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave  the 
Priory,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  make  a  tour 
not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley  Grove,  in 
Hampshire,  the  residence  of  my  fiither*s  friend; 
a  viHit  I  was  about  to  make  with  him  just  be- 
fore his  last  illness.  He  wished  me  to  go  alone, 
but  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his 
sick  bed  for  any  scheme  of  amusement 

I  began  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our  small,  but 
social  and  select  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  am  aware 
that  certain  fine  town-bred  men  would  ridicule 
the  bare  mention  of  learned  and  polished  con- 
versation at  a  village  in  Westmorelsnd,  or  in- 
deed at  any  place  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  just  as  a  London  physician,  or  lawyer, 
smiles  superciliously  at  the  suggested  merits  of 
a  professional  brother,  in  a  provincial  u>wn. 
Good  sense,  however,  is  of  all  countries,  and 
even  knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local 
advantage.  These,  and  not  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
furnish  the  best  raw  materials  for  working  up 
an  improving  intercourse. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  as  I  have  since 
found,  that  to  give  a  terseness  and  a  polish  to 
conversation ;  for  rubbing  out  prejudices ;  for 
correcting  egotism  ;  for  keeping  selfimportance 
out  of  sight,  if  not  curing  it ;  for  bringing  t 
man  to  condense  what  he  has  to  aay,  if  ha  m- 
temU  to  be  listened  to ;  for  aeeoftomiiif  him  to 


endure  oppoeition;  for  teaching  him  not  to 
think  every  man  who  difiera  from  him  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  a  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave  ;  for 
cutting  down  harangues ;  for  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  and  invention  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quickness 
of  allusion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  you 
without  detail  or  quotation  ;  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  miscellaneous  society  of  London. — The  ad- 
vantages too  which  it  possesses,  in  being  the 
seat  of  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the  courts 
of  law,  as  well  as  the  com'.ion  centre  of  arts  and 
talents  of  every  Vind,  all  these  raise  it  above 
every  other  scene  of  intellectual  improvement, 
or  colloquial  pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  only  the  secondary  motive  of 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it  the 
hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  I  roi^ht 
be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life.  *  In  such  a  companion,*  said  I,  as  I 
drove  along  in  my  post-chaise,  *  I  do  not  want  a 
Helen,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  or  a  Madame  Dacier ; 
yet  she  must  be  elegant,  or  I  should  not  love 
her ;  sensible,  or  I  should  not  respect  her  ;  pru- 
dent, or  I  could  not  confide  in  her ;  well  in- 
formed, or  she  could  not  educate  my  children  ; 
well  bred,  or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends ; 
eonaittent^  or  I  should  offend  the  shade  of  my 
mother ;  pious,  or  I  should  not  be  happy  with 
her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  companion 
for  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that  she  will  be  a 
companion  for  eternity. 

Afler  this  soliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to  re- 
fleet  that  so  much  was  requisite  :  and  yet  when 
I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I  could 
make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  requisitions  were  moderate 


CHAP.  in. 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three  fami 
lies  in  our  county,  who  were  said  to  make  a 
very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow  fortunes. 
As  I  was  known  not  to  consider  money  as  a 
principal  consideration,  it  had  often  been  inti. 
mated  to  me  what  excellent  wives  the  daugh- 
ters of  these  families  would  make,  because  on  a 
very  slender  allowance  their  appearance  was  as 
elegant  as  that  of  women  of  ton  times  their  ex- 
pectations.  I  translated  this  respectable  ap- 
pearance into  a  language  not  the  most  favoura- 
ble, as  I  instantly  inferred,  and  aAerwards  wafc 
convinced,  that  this  personal  figure  was  made 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  those  de- 
corations which  procured  them  credit,  by  put- 
ting their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with  the  most 
affluent.  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  rivals 
in  her  dress  one  with  ton  thousand,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  not  only  all  her  time  must  be  em 
ployed,  but  all  her  money  devoted  to  this  one 
object  ?  Nothing  but  the  clippings  and  parings 
from  her  personal  sdornments  could  enable  her 
to  supply  the  demands  of  charity  ;  and  these  sa- 
crifices, it  is  evident  she  is  not  disposed  to 
make. 

Another  inducement  suggetted  to  mA 
that  theae  yoimf  WAMitoKSSinikj^VMast'^ 
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HecauM  they  had  never  been  corrupted  by  the 
expensive  ploAsares  of  London,  and  had  not 
been  spoilt  by  the  fray  soenes  of  disaipation 
which  it  afforded.  Thia  aripimcnt  would  have 
weig^hed  powerfully  with  mo,  had  I  not  observed 
that  they  never  abstained  from  any  amusement 
io  the  country  thftt  came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  eagerly 
j^raspod  at  every  petty  provincial  dissipation, 
would  with  increased  alacrity  have  plunged  into 
the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  had 
it  been  in  her  power.  I  thought  she  had  even 
lees  apology  to  plead  than  the  town  lady ;  the 
&alt  was  equal,  while  the  temptation  was  less ; 
and  she  who  was  as  dissipated  as  her  limited 
bounds  permitted,  where  there  was  little  to  at- 
tract,  would,  I  feared,  be  as  dissipated  as  she 
possibly  could  be,  when  her  temptations  were 
multiplied,  and  her  facilities  increased. 

I  had  met  with  several  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  description,  daurrhters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  knew,  seenird  unexceptionable  in  man- 
ner and  mind.  They  had  seen  something  of 
the  world,  without  having  been  spoilt  by  it ;  had 
read  with  advantage  ;  and  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  the  duties  which  they  had  been  called 
to  practise.  But  I  wss  withheld  from  coltivat- 
ing  that  degree  of  intimacy  which  would  have 
enabled  mo  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  their 
minds,  by  the  injunction  of  my  father,  that  I 
would  never  attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I 
had  seen  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  This  di- 
rection, which,  like  all  his  widlies  was  a  law  to 
me,  operated  as  a  soit  of  sedative  in  the  slight 
intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies  ;  and  resolving 
to  postpone  all  such  intimacy  as  might  have  led 
to  attachment,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  come 
near  enough  to  feel  witli  interest,  or  to  judge 
with  decision. 

As  soon  as  J  got  to  town,  I  visited  some  of 
my  fatlier*H  fricndfl.  I  was  kindly  received  for 
hia  sake,  and  at  their  houses  soon  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  my  acquaintance.  I  was  concerned 
to  remark  that  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  I 
had  observed  to  be  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance  on  public  worship  in  the  country,  seldom 
went  to  church  in  London ;  in  the  aflernoon 
never.  *  Religion,*  they  said,  by  way  of  apology, 
*was  entirely  a  tiling  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  lower 
orders.  When  they  were  in  the  country  it  was 
highly  proper  that  their  tenants  and  workmen 
■honld  have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  in 
London  the  case  was  difTcrent  When  there 
were  so  many  churches,  no  one  knew  whether 
yen  went  or  not,  and  where  no  scandal  was 
given,  no  harm  was  done.  As  this  was  a  logic 
which  had  not  found  its  way  into  riiy  fathcr*8 
religion,  I  was  not  convinced  by  it.  1  remum- 
ber  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  Entrlish,  who 
were  to  humane  at  home,  and  whom  he  unjutitly 
accused  of  wanting  humanity  in  India,  says, 
'  that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is  a  humanity  of 
points  and  parallels.*  Surely  the  religion  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question  is  not  a  less  geographi- 
cal distinction. 

Tbu  enoTf  I  cooceife,  ariaet  from  nUpaiii 


being  too  much  conaidered  ■■  an  inatitatioB  ti 
decorum,  of  convention,  of  aocietj ;  and  Mt  a 
an  institution  founded  on  the  condition  oTbuDai 
nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy  for  repairing  tk 
evils  which  sin  has  produced.  It  apnngi  horn 
the  want  of  a  conviction  that  Christianity  is  n 
individual  as  well  as  general  concern  ;  that  n- 
ligion  is  a  personal  thing,  prerious  to  its  beiaf 
a  matter  of  example ;  that  a  man  ia  not  inftUi. 
bly  saved  or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  iamily,  m 
any  church,  or  any  oomraunitj  ;  but  that,  as  he 
ia  individually  responsible,  he  must  be  individa. 
ally  brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  aense  of 
his  own  personal  wants,  without  taking  any  rs- 
fuge  in  the  piety  he  may  see  around  him,  of 
which  he  will  have  no  benefit  if  be  be  no  por- 
taker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  inferior  reasona,  the  little 
distinction  which  was  paid  to  thia  aacied  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  elevating'  views  whidi 
the  soul  acquires  from  devoting  itaelf  Io  its  pro- 
per object;  the  man  of  businesa,  methiaki, 
should  rejoice  in  its  return  ;  tho  politician  sbouU 
welcome  its  appearance,  not  only  aa  a  rest  fron 
anxiety  and  labour,  but  as  an  occasion  of  eool. 
ing  and  quieting  the  mind,  of  aoftening  its  irri. 
tation,  of  allaying  ita  ferment,  and  thua  restor. 
ing  the  repaired  faculties  of  invigorated  spirili 
to  the  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  t 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  for  meeting  ita  difi. 
culties  and  encountering  ita  duties. 

The  first  person  whom  I  visited  was  a  good 
natured,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
seen  in  tho  north.  Aa  I  had  no  reason  to  behew 
that  he  was  religious  in  the  true  sense  of  lbs 
word,  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  for  a  mk 
in  his  family.  I,  however,  thought  it  not  amis 
to  associate  a  little  with  persons  of  different  do* 
scriptions,  that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  lean 
to  correct  my  general  judgment,  as  «-elI  as  Io 
guide  my  particular  pursuit.  Nothing,  it  is  troe, 
would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on  whose 
pious  disposition  I  could  not  form  a  reasonaUe 
dependance ;  yet  to  come  at  the  reality  of  tboie 
dispositions  was  no  easy  matter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he  had. 
more  than  once,  known  a  righUminded  girl 
who  seemed  to  have  been  first  taught  of  heavss, 
and  afterwards  supported  in  berChristian  ooonc. 
under  almost  every  human  disadvantage ;  who 
boldly,  but  meekly,  maintained  her  own  prioei* 
pies,  under  all  the  hourly  temptationa  and  oppo> 
si  lion  of  a  worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and 
who  had  given  the  best  evidences  of  her  piety 
towards  God,  by  her  patient  forbearance  toward* 
her  erring  friends.  Such  women  had  mads  ad- 
mirable wives  when  they  were  afterwards  trans- 
planted into  families  where  their  virtues  vers 
underHtood,  and  their  piety  cherished.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  known  others,  who 
sccustomed  from  childhood  to  the  sober  habitt 
of  family  religion,  under  pious  but  injudicioos 
parents,  had  fallen  in  mechanically  with  the 
domestic  practices,  without  having  ever  been  in- 
structed in  Christian  principles,  or  having  ever 
manifested  any  religious  tendencies.  The  im- 
plantation  of  a  new  principle  never  having  been 
inculcated,  the  religious  habit  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  form,  Uie  parents  acting  aa  if  they 
thnQKh^  ^1>'^  religion  must  cobm  bjr  aatora  at 
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infection  in  a  reli(|rioui  family.  The  glrU  ha?- 
ing  never  had  their  own  hearts  impresged,  nor 
their  own  characters  distinct]^  considered  nor 
individually  cultivated,  but  being  taken  out  as 
a  portion  from  the  mass,  have  afterwards  taken 
the  cast  and  colour  of  any  society  into  which 
they  have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they 
who  had  lived  reli{^iously  with  the  religious, 
have  aAcrwards  assimilated  with  the  gay  and 
dissipated,  when  thus  thrown  into  their  com- 
pany, as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  been 
habituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  looking 
young  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend,  who  had 
been  sometime  a  widower.  I  placed  myself 
between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  a  little 
into  their  niinds,  while  the  re^t  of  the  company 
were  conversing  on  indifferent  subjecUi.  Ilav* 
ing  formerly  heard  this  gentlomau^s  deceased 
wife  extolled  as  the  mirror  of  managers,  and 
tho  arrangements  of  his  table  highly  commend- 
ed, I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and 
every  thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inele- 
gance. Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear 
obierving  that  many  of  the  diHhcs  were  out  of 
season,  ill  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  licad  fur  a  solution, 
[  ■  -colloetcd  that  I  had  lately  read  in  a  must  re. 
tf»cctabio  periodical  work,  a  paper  (composed,  I 
believe,  however,  by  a  raw  recruit  of  that  well 
disciplined  corps)  which  insisted  that  nothing 
tended  to  make  the  ladies  so  useless  and  in- 
efficient in  tlio  menace  as  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
was  in  an  instant  persuaded  that  my  young  hos- 
tesses must  not  only  be  perfect  mistresses  of 
Latin,  but  the  tout  enafmble  was  so  ill  arranged 
as  to  induce  me  to  give  them  credit  for  Greek 
also. 

Fiiidini.%  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
baulked,  I  took  comfort  in  tho  certainty  that 
II J y  underf«landing  would  \m  well  regaled  ;  and 
afler  necrctly  regretting  that  learning  should  so 
effectually  destroy  usefulness,  I  was  resolved  to 
derive  inlcliectual  comlbrt  from  this  too  classi- 
cal repast  Turning  suddenly  to  the  eldest 
l;idy,  I  uskcd  her  at  once  if  she  did  not  tliink 
Virgil  tho  tinest  |)oet  in  the  world.  She  blushed, 
and  thus  confirmed  me  in  tho  opinion  that  her 
irividosty  was  equal  to  her  erudition.  I  repeat- 
ed my  question  with  a  little  circumlocution. 
She  stared,  and  said  she  had  never  heard  of  the 
person  I  mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears 
of  Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
tiiy  of  Souls,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  the 
Sorrows  ot"  Werter,  and  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Orphan  ofSnowden. 

*  Yes,  Sir,*  joined  in  tlie  younger  sister,  who 
did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  literature, 
'and  we  have  read  Perfidy  Punished,  and 
Jernmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  and  the  Fortunate 
Footman,  and  the  Illustrious  Chambermaid.*  I 
blushed  and  stared  in  my  turn ;  and  here  the 
conversation,  through  the  difficulty  of  our  being 
intelligible  to  each  other,  dropped ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  sunk  much  lower  in  their 
esteem  for  not  being  acquainted  with  tlieir  fa- 
vourite authors,  than  they  did  in  mine  for  never 
having  heard  of  Virgil. 

I  arose  from  the  table  with  a  full  oonviotion 


that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  to. 
tally  ignorant  of  tlie  ordinary  but  indispensaUe 
duties  of  common  life,  without  knowing  one 
word  of  Latin ;  and  that  her  being  a  bad  com 
panion  is  no  infallible  proof  of  her  being  a  good 
economist 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something  of 
my  disappointment  in  my  countenance,  for 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  observ- 
ed that  a  heavv  addition  to  his  other  causes  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  her  ejLcellent 
Wnagement  of  his  family.  I  found  aflerwarda 
that  though  she  had  brought  him  a  great  for- 
tune,  she  had  a  very  low  education.  Her  father, 
a  coarse  country  Squire,  to  whom  tho  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  the  only  pleasures  for  which 
he  had  any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  hie 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  most  fa- 
mous housewife  in  the  country.  He  gloried  in 
her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  understood ; 
of  the  de6ciencies  of  her  mind  he  had  not  the 
least  perception.  Money  and  good  eating,  he 
owned,  were  the  only  things  in  life,  which  had 
a  real  intrinsic  value ;  the  value  of  all  other 
things,  he  declared,  existed  in  the  imaginatioo 
only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  sho  became  a  mother, 
and  was  brought  out  into  the  world,  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  her  own  education.  Tm 
dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual,  wrecked  her  on 
Chsrybdis.  Her  first  resolution,  as  soon  as  she 
had  daughters,  was  that  they  should  lenrn  even 
thing.  All  the  masters  who  teach  things  of 
little  intrinsic  use  were  extravagantly  paid  for 
supernumerary  attendance «  and  as  no  one  in  the 
family  was  capable  of  judging  of  their  improve- 
ments, their  progress  was  but  slow.  Though 
they  were  taught  much  they  learnt  but  littls, 
even  of  these  unnecessary  things ;  and  of  things 
necessary  they  learnt  notiiing.  The  well-inten- 
tioned mother  was  not  aware  that  her  daugh- 
ter*s  education  was  almost  as  much  calculated 
to  gratify  the  senses,  though  in  a  different  way, 
and  with  more  apparent  refinement,  as  her  own 
had  been ;  and  that  nUnd  is  lefl  nearly  as  mueh 
out  of  the  question  in  making  an  ordinary  artist 
as  in  making  a  good  cook. 


CHAP.  IV. 

FaoM  my  fimdneat  for  conversation,  my  ima 
gination  bad  been  early  fired  with  Dr.  John- 
son's remark  that  there  is  no  pleasure  on  earth 
comparable  to  the  fine  fvll  flow  of  London  talk. 
f,  who,  since  I  had  quitted  college,  had  seldom 
had  my  mind  refreshed,  but  with  the  petty  rills 
and  pennrions  streams  of  knowledge  which 
country  society  affi>rded,  now  expected  to  meet 
it  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current,  fertilizing 
wherever  it  flowed,  producing  in  abundance  the 
rich  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  I  look  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
profit  and  delight  I  flattered  myself  that  every 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  images ;  that 
every  debate  would  clear  up  some  difficulty, 
every  discussion  elucidate  some  truth;  that 
every  allusion  would  ha  ^t^l^  cV 
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lentenoe  abound  with  instraclion,  and  every 
period  be  pointed  with  wit 

On  the  tiptoe  of  ezpecUtion  I  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  Belfieid,  in  Cavendi«h.equare.  I 
looked  at  ray  watch  fif\y  times.  I  thought  it 
would  never  be  six  o*clock.  I  did  not  care  to 
•how  my  country-breeding,  by  going  too  early 
to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  my  town-breeding, 
by  going  too  late  and  spoiling  his  dinner.  Sir 
John  is  a  valuable,  elegant  minded  roan,  and, 
next  to  Mr.  Stanley,  stood  highest  in  my  father's 
esteem  for  his  mental  accomplishments  and  cor. 
rect  morals.  As  I  knew  he  was  remarkable  for 
assembling  at  his  table  raen  of  sense,  taste,  and 
learning,  my  ezpecutions  of  pleasure  were  very 
high.  *  Here  at  least,'  said  I,  as  I  heard  the 
name  of  one  clever  man  announced  sAer  an- 
other, *  hen:,  at  least,  I  cannot  fail  to  find. 

Tbe  feait  ofreaaon  and  tbe  floiv  of  soul : 

Here  at  least  all  tbe  energies  of  my  mind  will 
be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this  society  I 
shall  carry  away  documents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  taste ;  I  shall  treasore  up  hints  to 
enrich  my  understanding,  and  collect  aphorisms 
for  the  conduct  of  life.* 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to  in- 
Iroduce  any  conversation  beyond  the  topics  of 
llie  day,  and  to  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
eventful  period  gives  a  new  and  powerful  in- 
terest I  should  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  had  my  country  politics  rectified,  and  any 
prejudices,  which  I  might  have  contracted,  re- 
moved, or  sotlened,  could  the  discussion  have 
been  carried  on  without  the  frequent  interrup- 
tion  of  the  youngest  man  in  the  company. 
This  gentleman  broke  in  on  every  remark,  by 
descanting  succeitsively  on  the  merits  of  ibe 
various  dishes ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience 
only  can  determine  the  judgment,  he  gave  proof 
of  that  best  right  to  peremptory  decision,  by  not 
trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by  actually  eat- 
ing of  every  dish  at  table. 

His  animadversions  were  uttered  with  the 
gravity  of  a  German  philosopher,  and  the  science 
of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opinions  hap- 
pened to  be  controverted,  he  quoted,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  judgment,  T  Almanac  de»  Gour- 
mands, which  he  sssured  us  was  the  most  valu- 
able work  that  had  appeared  in  Franco  since 
the  Revolution. — The  author  of  this  book  he 
seemed  to  consider  of  as  high  authority  in  the 
science  of  eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  that  of 
jurisprudence,  or  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  credit  of  the  company,  however, 
be  it  spoken,  he  had  the  whole  of  this  topic  to 
himself.  Th«  rest  of  the  party  were,  in  gone- 
ral  of  quite  a  different  caliber,  and  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  bis  favourite  author,  as  he  pro- 
bably was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  perfectly  amiable 
and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was  excellent ;  and 
every  thing  about  her  had  sn  air  of  elegance 
and  splendour :  of  course  she  completely  esca- 
ped the  disgrace  of  being  thought  a  scholar,  but 
not  the  suspicion  of  having  a  very  good  taste. 
1  longed  for  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was 
eagerly  anticipating  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment which  awaited  me. 


withdraw,  we  got  into  a  sort  of  attitude  of 
versation ;  all  except  the  eulogist  of  rAlmaase 
des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  himself  ap  ia 
the  comfortable  consciousneas  of  birf  own  sups> 
rior  judgment,  and  a  little  piqaed  that  be  had 
found  neither  support  nor  opposition,  (the  next 
best  thine  to  a  profound  talker,)  he  eeeined  lo 
have  a  perfect  indifitarence  to  all  topics  except 
that  on  which  he  has  shown  so  much  eloquence, 
with  so  little  effect 

The  last  tray  was  now  carried  oat,  the  lait 
lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  was  beginnia; 
to  livten  with  all  my  powers  of  attention  to  la 
ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to  give  la 
I  interesting  account  of  Egypt,  where  be  bid 
I  spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  he  was  lately 
returned.     He  was  just  got  to  the  catacouifaa, 

When  on  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  Jarring  sound. 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  ones, 
struggling  who  should  bo  first,  rushed  Haifa 
dozen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pretty 
barbarians  necessarily  csused  a  total  interraiv 
tiou  of  conversation.  The  sprightly  creatures 
ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where  they  would 
sit  At  length  this  great  difficulty  of  courts  ui 
cabinets,  the  choice  of  placeg,  was  settled.  Tbe 
little  things  were  jostled  in  between  the  ladies, 
who  all  contended  who  should  get  pr>sse«si(H)  at 
the  little  beautiet.  One  was  in  raptures  vith 
the  rosy  cheeks  of  a  sweet  little  girl  she  held  io 
her  lap.  A  socmid  exclaimed  aloud  at  the 
beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock  of  another 
was  trimmed,  and  which  she  was  sure  roamoa 
had  given  her  for  being  good.  A  profitabla, 
and  doubtless  a  lasting  and  inseparable  aiso. 
ciation,  was  thus  formed  in  the  child's  mind  be- 
tween  lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  oat, 
*  Look  at  the  pretty  angel ! — do  but  observe— 
her  bracelets  are  as  blue  as  her  eyes.  Did  yea 
ever  see  a  match  ?*  *  Surely,  lady  Bedfield,* 
cried  a  fourth,  *  you  carried  the  eyes  to  the  sliop. 
or  there  must  have  been  a  shade  of  difference.* 
I  myself,  who  am  passionately  fond  of  children, 
eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with  complacency, 
notwithstanding  the  unseasonableness  of  their 
interruption. 

At  last,  when  they  were  all  disposed  of,  I 
resumed  my  inquiries  about  the  resting  piare 
of  the  mummies.  But  the  grand  dispute,  who 
should  have  oranges,  and  who  shonld  iiave 
almonds  and  raisins,  soon  raised  such  a  clamoar 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  my  Egyptian 
friend.  This  great  contest  was,  however,  at 
length  settled,  and  I  was  returning  to  the  an. 
tiquities  of  Memphis,  when  tho  important  point, 
who  should  have  red  wine,  and  who  should  hare 
white,  who  should  have  half  a  glass,  and  who  a 
whole  one,  set  us  again  in  an  uproar.  Sir 
John  was  visibly  uneasy,  and  commanded  ti. 
lence.  During  this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave 
up  the  catacombs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyra- 
mids. But  I  had  no  sooner  proposed  my  qoeS' 
tion  about  the  serpent  said  to  be  found  in  one  of 


them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  felknr, 
just  six  years  old,  reaching  out  his  arm  to  dait 
an  apple  across  the  table  at  his  sister,  roguishly 
As  Booa  as  the  senranta  were  begVnmnfr  \o\\ii\aiid\ik%  \o  Qi^«twX  b«t  tWM%  unluckily  oftr 
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threw  his  own,  brimful  of  port  wine.  The  whole 
ooDtentfl  were  discharged  on  the  elegant  dra- 
pery of  a  white  robed  nymph. 

All  was  now  agitation  and  distress,  and  dis- 
turbance and  confusion  ;  the  gentlemen  ringing 
for  napkins,  the  ladies  assisting  the  dripping 
fair  one  ;  each  vying  with  the  other  who  should 
recommend  the  most  approved  specific  of  getting 
oot  the  stain  of  red  wine,  and  comforting  the 
•nfierer  by  stories  of  similar  misfortunes.  The 
poor  little  culprit  was  dismissed,  and  all  difficul- 
ties and  disasters  seemed  at  last  surmounted. 
Bat  you  cannot  heat  up  again  an  interest  which 
bas  been  so  often  cooled.  The  thresd  of  conver- 
sation had  been  so  frequently  broken,  that  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  together  again.  I 
■orrowfuUy  gave  up  catacombs,  pyramids,  and 
serpents,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
a  little  desultory  chat  with  my  next  neighbour ; 
sorry  and  disappointed  to  glean  only  a  few  scat- 
tered ears,  where  I  had  expected  so  abundant  a 
harvest ;  and  the  day  from  which  I  had  pro- 
oiiscd  myself  so  much  benefit  and  delight,  passed 
tway  with  a  very  slender  acquisition  of  either. 


CHAP.  V. 

I  wp.NT  almost  immediately  after,  at  tlie  invi- 
tation  of  Mr.  Hanby,  to  pass  a  few  dsys  at  his 
villa  at  HamfMtead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanby  were 
esteemed  pious  persons,  but  having  risen  to  great 
affluence  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  a  com- 
merciEl  engagement,  they  had  a  little  self-suffi. 
ciency,  and  not  a  little  disposition  to  ascribe  an 
undue  importance  to  wealth.  This  I  should 
have  thought  more  pardonable  under  their  cir- 
eamstances,  had  I  not  expected  that  religion 
would  in  this  respect  have  more  than  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  education.  Their  religion, 
however,  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  dis. 
Iiroportionate  zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
though  they  were  far  from  being  immoral  in 
their  own  practice,  yet,  in  their  discourse,  they 
affected  to  undervalue  morality. 

This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  lady,  whose  chief  object  of  discourse 
aeemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of  her  great  supe- 
riority  to  her  husband  in  polemical  skill.  Her 
chaste  conversation  certainly  was  not  coupled 
with  fear.  In  one  respect  she  was  the  very  re- 
Terse  of  those  Phsrisees  who  were  scrupulously 
exact  about  their  petty  observances.  Mrs.  Ran- 
by  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  about  a  very 
few  important  particulars,  and  exonerated  her- 
self from  the  necessity  of  all  inferior  attentions. 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preach- 
ers, and  discovered  little  candour  for  all  others, 
or  for  those  who  attended  them.  Nay,  she  some- 
what  doubted  of  the  soundness  of  the  faith  of 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in- 
ear  great  inconvenience  to  attend  one  or  other 
of  her  favourites. 

Mrs.  Ranby*s  table  was  *  more  than  hospita- 
biy  good.*  There  was  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  liatin  here.  The  eulogist  of  female  ignorance 
might  have  dined  in  comfortable  security  against 
the  intrusion  and  vanity  of  erudition.  SIm  had 
three  daughters,  not  onpleasiDg  yoong  woaien. 

Vou  IL 


But  I  was  much  concerned  to  observe,  that  thev 
were  not  only  dressed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  transpa- 
rent, as  short,  and  as  scanty  ;  there  was  as  se 
d ulcus  a  disclosure  of  their  persons,  and  as  great 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  haid  seen  in  the 
gayest  circles. 

*  Expect  not  perfection,*  said  my  good  mother, 
*  but  look  for  consi^itncy^  This  principle  my 
parents  had  not  only  taught  me  in  the  closet, 
but  had  illustrated  by  their  deportment  in  the 
family  and  in  the  world.  They  observed  a  uni- 
form correctness  in  their  general  demeanor. 
They  were  not  over  anxious  about  character  for 
its  own  sake,  but  they  were  tenderly  vigilant 
not  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  Christian  name 
by  imprudence,  negligence,  or  inconsistency, 
even  in  small  things.  *  Custom,*  said  my  mo- 
titer,  *  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
right;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practice 
which  is  improper  in  itself;  and  to  dress  inde- 
cently is  as  great  an  offence  against  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as  when  it  is 
obsolete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhere.  In  the  article  of  dress  and  appear 
ance.  Christian  mothers  should  make  a  stand. 
They  should  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect  that  a  young  girl  will  of  herself  have  cou- 
rage  to  oppose  the  united  temptations  of  fashion 
without,  and  tlie  secret  prevalence  of  corruption 
within ;  and  authority  should  be  called  in  where 
admonition  fails.* 

The  conversation  after  dinner  took  a  religious 
turn.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  expressed  herself  with  energy 
on  many  serious  points.  I  could  have  been  glad, 
however,  to  have  seen  her  views  a  little  more 
practical,  and  her  spirit  a  little  less  censorious. 
I  saw  she  took  the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr. 
Ranby  submitted  to  act  as  subaltern  ;  but  whe- 
ther his  meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear, 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  all  dissipation,  in 
which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  I  ho))e  with 
something  less  intemperance  of  manner,  and 
less  acrimony  against  those  who  pursued  it.  I 
began,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  errors  of  the 
daughters*  dress  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  con- 
versing with  so  pious  a  mother  of  a  family.  For 
pious  she  really  was,  though  her  piety  was  a 
little  debased  by  coarseness,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
figured  by  asperity. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  ladies 
not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know  what  was 
going  on ;  and  I  must  confess  the  manntr  in 
which  it  was  condocted  was  not  calculated  to 
make  the  subject  inteiosting.  The  girls  sat 
jogiring  and  whispering  each  other,  and  got  away 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn — ^Thtre, 
sir,*  said  the  mother,  *■  are  three  girls  who  will 
make  excellent  wives. — They  never  were  at  a 
ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives  ;  and  yet,  though  I 
say  it,  who  should  not  say  it,  they  are  as  highly 
accomplished  as  any  ladies  at  St.  Jame8*s.*  I 
cordially  approved  the  former  part  of  her  asser- 
tion, and  bowed  in  silence  to  the  latter. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  had 
been  her  mode  oC  ie\if)iMA  VEA\x>^<G»jascL  ^  \ia\ 
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daughters  ;  but  though  I  put  tho  question  with 
much  caution  and  deference,  slie  looked  dis- 
pleased, and  said  that  she  did  not  think  it  no. 
cessary  tn  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way  ;  all  these 
thintrs  must  come  from  above ;  it  was  not  hu> 
man  endeavours,  but  divine  grace  which  made 
Christians.  I  observed,  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  be,  that  divine  grace  blessing  human  endea. 
vours,  seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
great  end.  She  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
on  my  side,  for  that  the  children  of  religious  pa. 
rents  were  not  always  religious.  I  allowed  that 
it  was  too  true.  I  knew  she  drew  her  instances 
from  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends,  who,  while 
they  discovered  much  earnestness  about  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  had  almost  totally  ne. 
glected  the  religious  cultivation  of  their  children; 
the  daughters  in  particular  had  been  suflTcred  tr) 
follow  their  own  devices,  and  to  waste  their  days 
in  company  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  tlie 
most  frivolous  manner.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?*  is  an  ir.tcrrogation  which  this  negli- 
Ifence  has  frequently  suggested.  Nuy,  profess, 
ing  serious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more  than  those 
who  profess  it  not,  ye  do  less. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  holiness,  no  en. 
tail  of  goodness ;  yet  tho  Almighty  had  promised 
in  the  scriptures  many  blessings  to  the  offspring 
of  the  righteous.  He  never  meant,  however, 
that  religion  was  to  bo  transferred  arbitrarily 
like  an  heir.Ioom  ;  but  the  promise  was  accom. 
panicd  with  conditions  and  injunctions,  l^he 
directions  were  express  and  frequent,  to  incul- 
cate early  and  late  the  great  truths  of  religion  ; 
oay,  it  was  enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  *  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  lino,herc 
a  littl<>,  and  there  a  little* — at  all  times  and  sea. 
sons,  *  walking  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in  the 
house.*  I  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
gettfrally  be  found  that  where  the  children  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  t>een  some 
mistnke,  some  neglect,  or  some  fault  en  the  part 
of  the  parents ;  that  they  had  not  used  the  riuht 
methods.  I  observed  that  I  thought  it  did  not 
at  all  derogate  from  tho  sovereignly  of  the  AU 
mighty,  that  he  appointed  certain  means  to  ac- 
complish certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adopting 
tlie^c  in  coiifurmity  to  his  appointment,  and  de- 
pendence on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  we  should  prove  our  faith  by 
our  obedience. 

I  found  I  had  gone  too  far — she  said,  with 
somo  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  any 
duly  to  her  daurrhtcrs;  she  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  si  prayed  daily  for  their  coiivim'. 
sion.  I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but 
risked  the  observation,  *  that  praying  without 
instilling  principles,  might  be  as  inefficacious 
as  instruotinn  without  prayer.  That  it  was  like 
a  huMhand'iian,  who  should  expect  that  praying 
for  sunshine*,  siinuld  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a 
field  where  not  nno  grain  had  been  sown.  (Tod, 
indeed,  could  effect  thi.-t,  but  he  does  not  do  it ; 
an<)  the  moans  being  of  his  own  appointment, 
his  omnifot(M)ce  is  not  less  exerted,  by  his  di- 
rect in  c  cortiin  effects  to  follow  certain  causes, 
than  it  woiild  by  any  arbitrary  act*  As  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 
me,  ghe  contented  herself  with  raying  ro\AW  \ 


that  she  perceived  I  was  a  legali»t,  and  hid  bH 
a  low  view  of  divine  things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  nu  mon 
interest  in  the  conversation  than  they  had  dosi 
at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and  laughing,  lad 
netting  white  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  las' 
moned  to  the  harpsichord.  Despairing  of  (net 
ting  on  with  them  in  company,  I  proposed  « 
walk  in  the  garden.  I  now  found  them  as  vil 
ling  to  talk,  as  destitute  of  any  thing  to  ay. 
Their  conversation  was  vivid  and  frivnlooa 
They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things.  Tnej 
seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  understand- 
ing,  but  used  the  strongest  terms  for  the  eon. 
monebt  occasions,  and  admiration  was  excited 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attentioa 
I'bey  were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  forrj, 
on  subjects  not  c-  ilctilatcd  to  excite  affectioaftoir 
any  kind.  They  were  animated  about  tridai, 
and  indifferent  on  things  of  importance.  TImj 
were,  1  must  confess,  trank  and  good-oatorad; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  as  they  were  too  ops, 
to  have  any  thing  to  conceal,  so  they  were  ta 
uninformed  to  have  any  thing  to  produce;  ud 
I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  happiness  wilhi 
woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  Ehait 
towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  tbc 
country. 

*  The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  break  fa  it  n 
dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.     I  had  tbeTi- 
nity  to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time  was  insd' 
in  compliment  to  me,  as  I  had  professed  to  li<i 
music ;  till  I  found  that  all  their  mornings  were 
spent  in  the  same  manner ;  and   the  only  trait 
of  their  education,  which  seemed   to  be  u^  io 
any  purpose,  was,  that  after  their  family  cctd. 
lions  in  the  evening,  they  sung   and   played  i 
hymn.     This  was  almost  the  only  sign  thaj 
gave  of  intellecHial  or  spiritual  life.     They  si* 
tended  morning  prayers,  if  they  were  drtnid 
before  the  boll  rang.     One  morniog  when  they 
did  not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  bnr 
their  father  ;  Mrs.  Hanby  said,  *  she  should  bs 
more  ttngry  with  them   for   their  irregularitv, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ranby  obstinately  persiitid 
in  reading  a  printed  form,  which   she  was  per. 
suadcd  could  not  do  any  body  much  good.'    The 
poor  man,  who  was  really  well  disposed,  very 
properly  defended   himself,  by  saying,  that  tic 
ho[)cd  his  own  heart  wont  along  with  every  word 
he  read ;  and  as  to  his  family,  he  thought  it 
much  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  ei* 
cellent  composition  of  a  judicious  divine,  ihu 
to  attend   to  any  such  crude  rhapsodv  at  hi 
should  be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had 
not  qualified  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  utbert. 
I  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use  of 
his  understanding  before ;  and   I  continued  to 
find  it  much  better  tlian  I  had  at  first  given  bio 
credit  for.    The  lady  obdcr\'od,  witli  some  aipe. 
rity,  that  where  there  were  ffifta  and  grorff,  it 
superseded  the  necessity  of  learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
should  observe  that,  in  my  little  debates  wilk 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  challenged 
b^  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  becoming  ex* 
ample  of  the  son  of  Cato,  who,  when  about  to 
deliver  sentiments  which  might  be  thought  too 
assuming  in  so  young  a  man,  introduced  his  ad* 
Tn<m\\.\QTiaV\\Vi\hL\A  modest  preface. 
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Aemember  what  our  father  oft  has  taaght  ui. 

I,  without  quoting  the  son  of  the  sage  of  Uti. 
ea,  constantly  adduced  the  paternal  authority 
ibr  opinions,  which  might  savour  too  much  of 
arrogance  without  such  a  sanction. 

I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  that  self- 
denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  Ranby*s  religious 
plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that  it  savoured 
of  works,  and  of  works  she  was  evidently  afraid. 
She  talked  as  if  activity  were  useless,  and  exer- 
tion unnecessary,  and  as  it,  like  inanimate  mit- 
ter,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  be 
•hone  upon. 

I  assiired  her  that  though  I  depended  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son, 
for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  could  do,  yet  I 
thought  that  Almighty  grace,  so  far  from  set- 
tine  aside  diligent  exertion,  was  the  principle 
which  promoted  it-  That  salvation  is  in  no 
part  of  scripture  represented  as  attainable  by 
the  indolent  Christian,  if  I  might  couple  such 
ooDtradictorv  terms.  That  I  had  been  oflen 
awfully  struck  with  the  plain  declarations,  *  that 
the   kingdom  of  heaven   suffereth  violence* — 

*  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate* — *  whatso- 
ever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might* — ^*  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
■ore' — •  work  out  your  own  salvation.* — To  this 
labour,  this  watchfulness,  this  sedulity  of  endca* 
vour,  the  crown  of  life  is  expressly  promimd, 
and  salvation  is  not  Ic^s  the  free  gifl  of  God, 
because  he  has  annexed  certain  conditions  to 
oar  obtaining  it. 

The  more  I  argued,  the  more  I  found  my  re- 
putation decline;  yet  to  argue  she  compelled 
me.  I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  but  she 
was  ill-informed,  governed  by  AiolingH  and  im- 
pulses, rather  than  by  the  plain  express  rule  of 
scripture.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  read 
script urc,  but  she  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way; 
built  opinions  on  insulated  texts;  did  not  com- 
pare  scripture  with  scripture,  except  as  it  con- 
curred to  strengthen  her  bias.  She  considered 
with  a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 
which  supported  her  peconceived  opinions,  in- 
stead  of  being  uniformly  governed  by  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.  She 
had  far  less  reverence  for  the  preceptive  than 
for  the  doctrinal  parts,  because  she  did  not  sufB- 
<»ently  consider  faith  as  an  operative  influential 
jninciple ;  nor  did  she  conceive  that  the  sub- 
umest  doctrines  involve  deep  practical  conse- 
quences. She  did  not  consider  the  government 
of  the  tongue,  nor  the  command  of  her  passions, 
as  forming  any  material  part  of  the  Christian 
character.  Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because  her 
temper  was  so ;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  be- 
eaubc  it  was  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep 
warm.  Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeem- 
er*8  character,  she  did  not  consider  his  being 

*  meek  and  lowly*  as  an  example,  the  influence 
of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  considered 
it  indeed  as  admirable,  but  not  as  imitabU ;  a 
distinction  she  was  very  apt  to  make  in  all  her 
practical  dissertations,  and  in  her  interpretation 
of  scripture. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  waiT  lamenting, 
in  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
exceeding  sinfulness.    Mr.  Ranbv  said,  *  You- 
accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  mj  deart 


*  jon  have  sins,  to  be  sure.*  *  And  pray  whit 
sms  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  ?*  said  she,  turning  up. 
on  him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor 
man  started.  *  Nay,*  said  he,  meekly  ;  *  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  I 
intended  to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that,  except 

a  few  faults *  *  And  pray  what  faults  7* 

interrupted  she,  continuing  to  speak  however, 
lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  I 
defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  *My 
dear,*  replied  he,  *as  you  charged  yourself  with 
all,  I  thought  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply 

by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as .* 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  inter, 
posed,  and  softening  things  as  much  as  I  could 
for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  she  partook  of  the  general 
corruption————*  Here  Ranby  interrupting  me 
with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  he  possessed, 
said,  *  General  corruption.  Sir,  must  be  a  source 
of  particular  corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that 
my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.*  *  Worse, 
Mr.  Ranby,  worse  ?*  cried  she.  Ranby  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 

*  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies  is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that 
she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped  the  infection. 
Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  raint  in 
the  detail ;  that  is,  to  have  all  sins  and  no  faults, 
is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.* 

After  he  had  lef>  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the  storm,  she  apo- 
logized for  him,  and  said,  *  he  was  a  well  mean- 
ing  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had;* 
but  added,  *  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  knew  little  of  the  natun* 
of  conversion.* 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Chris, 
tianity,  as  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and  there- 
fore thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  serious 
subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do 
not  return  the  tign,  she  gives  them  up  as  blind 
and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can  only  make  her- 
self intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  pecu- 
liar phrases  are  familiar  ;  and  though  her  friends 
may  be  correct,  devout,  and  both  doctrinally  and 
practically  pious,  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  cer- 
tain mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they  do 
not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and  cannot 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she 
holds  them  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her. 
She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  ex. 
cellenco  as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on 
their  own  account  of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  cheap  that  gradual  growth  in 
piety  which  is  in  reality  no  less  the  effect  of 
divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous  conver 
sions  which  she  believes  to  be  so  common.     She 
cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  every  advance  in 
piety,  of  every  improvement  in  virtue,  of  every 
illumination   of   the    understanding,   of  every 
amendment  in  the  heart,  of  every  ratification  of 
the  will,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  author 
because  it  is  progressive,  than  if  it  were  sudden 
It  is  true.  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  effects,  as  he 
has  sometimes  done ;  but  as  it.  v%  tv.^  V\%  «l^3ie> 
bluhed  or  cniam»a  iimi^<6  ^  Qy«t«9^aaIGi^^^.^A«c& 
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rain  and  rash,  presumptuoaslj  to  wait  fijr  theae 
miraculous  interferencca.  An  implicit  depend- 
ence, however,  on  such  interferences  is  certain- 
ly more  gratify inff  to  the  ^nios  ofentliusiasm, 
than  the  anxious  vi/rilance,  the  fervent  prayer, 
the  daily  Htru^glc,  the  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, though  constant  progress  of  the  sober- 
minded  Christian.  Such  a  Christian  is  fully 
aware  that  his  heart  requires  as  much  watching 
in  the  more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecstacies, 
till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  fruition. 
Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a  growing  love 
of  God,  and  an  increasing  submission  to  his 
will,  though  he  is  unconscious  of  visions,  and 
anacquainted  with  any  revelation  but  that  which 
God  has  made  in  his  word.  Ho  remembers, 
tod  he  derives  consolation  from  the  remem- 
brance, that  his  Saviour,  in  his  roost  gracious 
and  soothing  invitation  to  the  *  heavy  laden,* 
has  mercifully  promised  *  rest,*  but  he  has  no 
where  promised  rapture. 


CHAP.  VI. 


But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
Is  this  comitttney^  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  com- 
pared the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  serious, 
ness  of  the  discourse;  and  contrasted  the  vacant 
way  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  with  the  de- 
cent and  devout  manner,  in  which  it  was  begun 
and  ended  7  I  recollected  that  under  the  early 
though  imperfect  sacred  institution,  the  Bre  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  never 
MufParo.d  to  be  extinguished  during  tlie  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought  it  a 
little  heathenish  to  have  had  her  daughters  in- 
■tructed  in  polite  literature,  and  to  have  filled  a 
leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a  useful  book, 
that  was  not  professedly  religious,  she  felt  no 
compunction  at  their  waste  of  time,  or  the  tri- 
fling  pursuits  in  which  the  day  was  suffered  to 
spend  itself^  The  pianoforte,  when  they  wore 
weary  of  the  harp,  copying  some  different  draw- 
ings,  gilding  a  set  of  flower  pots,  and  netting 
white  gloves  and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
whole  business  of  these  immortal  beings,  of 
these  Christians,  for  whom  it  had  been  solemnly 
^S<*l?0d  ^^^^  ^^^y  should  manfully  fight  under 
Christ's  banner. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  was  much  more 
inclined  to  lay  the  L^ime  on  their  education  than 
their  dispositions.  I  found  them  not  only  good 
humoured,  but  charitably  disprxved ;  but  their 
charities  were  small  and  casual,  nficn  ill  appli- 
ed,  and  always  without  a  plan.  They  knew  no- 
thing of  the  state,  character,  or  wants  of  the 
neiirhbouring  poor  ;  and  it  had  never  been  point- 
ed out  to  them  that  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignorant  made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
rich  towards  them. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on  this 
subject  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  slie  drily  said  there  were 
inany  other  ways  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  be- 
■id«B  exposing  her  daughters  to  the  probability 
cf  catching  diseases,  and  the  certainty  of  get- 
iing  din  by  auch  visits.    Her  ■u\»chplkm  nia 


never  wanting  when  she  wai  faite  9mn  thai  tAi 
object  was  deserving.  As  I  saapected  that  shi 
a  little  overrated  her  own  charity,  I  cuuld  aot 
forbear  observing,  that  I  did  nut  think  it  dt- 
manded  a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to  eaiitit 
a  poor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  thoa^fa  I 
durst  not  quote  so  light  an  author  as  Uao. 
let  to  her,  I  could  not  help  eaying  to  mjwi^ 
give  every  man  hie  due  and  who  tkaU  *8eepi 
whipping  ?  O  I  if  God  dealt  so  rigidly  with  us; 
if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  blessiu^ 
till  we  were  good  enough  to  deserve  them,  who 
would  be  clothed  7  who  would  be  fed  7  vks 
would  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him  7 

It  was  not  that  sho  gave  nothing^  away,  bat 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  but  titoie 
of  her  own  religious  persuasion^ — Though  hn 
Redeemer  laid  ik>wn  his  life  for  all  people,  u- 
tions,  and  languagea,  she  will  only  lay  dova 
her  money  for  a  very  limited  number  of  a  «erj 
limited  class.  To  be  religious  is  not  claim  sofi* 
cient  on  her  bounty  ;  they  must  be  religious  ii 
a  particular  way. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  haiKnot  been  habituated  to 
make  any  systematic  provision  for  regular  cfaa. 
rity,  or  for  any  of  those  accidental  ^amitic*, 
for  which  the  purse  of  the  affluent  should  al- 
ways be  provided :  and  being  very  expontire  ia 
their  persons,  they  had  oflen  not  a  six-pence  t6 
bestow,  when  the  most  deserving  case  presented 
itself.  This  must  frequently  happen  when  there 
is  no  specific  fund  for  charity  which  should  be 
included  in  the  general  arrangement  of  expenses 
and  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  left  la 
depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  purse.    If 
no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted,  theie 
young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  applicatioo, 
though  always  without  judging  of  its  merits  bj 
their  own  eyes  and  ears.     But  if  there  wai  t 
competition  between  a  sick   family  and  a  new 
brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to  carry  the  day. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  tbcj 
been  habituated  to  visit  themselves  the  abodei 
of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  young  hearts 
would  have  been  wrought  upon   by  the  actul 
sight  of  miseries,  the  impression  of  which  wu 
feeble  when  it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distaoce, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  all  the  soflne«sa 
and  accommodations  of  luxurious  life.    *  They 
would  do  what  they  could.     They  hoped  it  au 
not  so  bad  as  it  was  represented.*  They  fell  into 
the  usual  way  of  pacifying  their  consciences  bj 
their  regrets ;  and  brought  themselves  to  belisn 
that  their  sympathy  with  the  suflTcring  wuaa 
atonement  for  their  not  relieving  iL 

I  ohMrved,  with  concern,  during  my  visit, 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  bs 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  reliKioOi 
This  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this  high 
professor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a  persoa 
of  different  reliijious  views  commended,  thf 
smallest  opposition  tn  her  will,  the  intrnsioo  / 
an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  an  iinperfectioa 
in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at  table  :  such  tri> 
fles  not  only  discomposed  her,  but  the  diseon- 
posure  was  manifested  with  a  vehemence,  wfaick 
she  was  not  aware  was  a  fault ;  nor  did  sbi 
seem  at  all  sensible  that  her  religion  was  eitr 
to  be  resorted  to  but  on  great  occasions,  ftvgct 
\^|[  >2tiiX  fc«a\.  QCftaaiona  bat  raraly  oecor  it 
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eoromon  life,  aod  that  theie  small  pasM*,  at 
which  the  enemy  is  perpetnallj  eoteringr,  the 
true  Christian  will  vif^ilantly  ^ard. 

I  observed  in  Mis.  Ranby  one  striking  inoon> 
sistency.  While  she  considered  it  as  forming 
a  complete  line  of  separation  from  the  world, 
that  she  and  her  daughters  abstained  from  pub- 
lic places,  she  had  no  objection  to  their  indem- 
nifying themselves  for  this  forbearance,  by  de. 
voting  so  monstrous  a  disproportion  of  their 
time  to  that  very  amusement  which  constitutes 
■o  principal  a  part  of  diversion  abroad.  The 
time  which  is  redeemed  from  what  is  wrong,  is 
oflittle  value,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right; 
and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  furnish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  they 
do  not  furnish  a  principle  of  action. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which  struck 
me  in  this,  and  two  or  three  other  families, 
whom  I  afterwards  visited,  was  the  want  of 
oompanionableness  in  the  daughters.  They 
did  not  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  com- 
pact; but  made  a  kind  of  distinct  branch  of 
themselves.  Surely,  when  only  the  parents  and 
a  few  select  friends  are  met  together,  in  a  family 
way,  the  daughters  should  contribute  their  por- 
tion to  enliven  the  domestic  circle.  They  were 
always  ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  produce  themselves  in  con- 
versation ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in- 
tercourse, by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
laughing  togetlier. 

In  some  women  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mixed  up 
together  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant,  interest- 
ing companion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  three 
of  the  grand  inducements  in  the  choiceof  a  wife, 
are,  that  a  man  may  have  a  directress  for  his 
&mily,  a  preceptress  for  his  children,  and  a 
companion  for  himself.  Can  it  be  honestly 
affirmed  that  the  present  habits  of  domestic  life 
are  generally  favourable  to  the  union  of  these 
three  essentials  7  Yet  which  of  them  can  a  man 
of  sense  and  principle  consent  to  relinquish  in 
his  conjugal  prospects? 


CHAP.  VII. 

I  EETURNKD  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  fbw  days. 
To  a  speculative  stranger,  a  London  day  pre- 
•ents  every  variety  of  circumstance  in  every 
conceivable  shape  of  which  human  life  is  sus- 
ceptible. When  you  trace  the  solicitude  of  the 
morning  countenance,  the  anxious  exploring  of 
the  morning  paper,  the  eager  interrogation  of 
the  morning  guest — when  you  hear  the  dismal 
enumeration  of  losses  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea 
— taxes  trebling,  dangers  multiplyinpr,  com- 
merce annihilating,  war  protracted,  invasion 
threatening,  destruction  impending — your  mind 
catches  and  communicates  the  terror,  and  you 
feel  yourself  *  falling  with  a  falling  state.* 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same 
day,  you  meet  these  gloomy  prognosticators  at 
the  sumptuous,  not  *'  dinner,  but  hecatomb,*  at 
the  gorgeous  fete,  the  splendid  spectacle ;  when 
TOO  hear  the  frivolous  discourse,  witness  the 
laznrious  dissipatioo^  ooatemplatQ  the  boaod- 


less  indulgence,  and  observe  the  ruinous  gaming 
you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  sap 
ping  in  the  Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  I 
breakfasted  7  Sorely  this  is  a  country  of  differen* 
men,  different  characters,  and  different  circum 
stances.  This  is  at  least  a  place  in  which 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor  want,  nor 
misery,  nor  war. 

If  you  observe  the  overflowing  subscriptionfl 
raised,  the  innumerable  societies  formed,  the 
committees  appointed,  the  agents  employed,  the 
royal  patrons  engaged,  tlie  noble  presidents 
provided,  the  palace-like  structures  erected  ;  aod 
all  this  to  alleviate,  to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent 
every  calamity,  which  the  indigent  can  suffer, 
or  the  affluent  conceive ;  to  remove  not  only  want 
but  ignorance ;  (o  suppress  not  only  misery  bat 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
*  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ?  How  noble  in 
reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  I  In  action  how 
like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how  like  a  God  !* 

If  you  look  into  the  whole  oomet-like  eccen^ 
trie  orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  you  com- 
pared all  the  struggling  contrariety  of*^ principle 
and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of  opinion  and  of 
action,  of  resolution  end  of  performance;  the 
victories  of  evil  over  the  propensities  to  good ; 
if  you  contrasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the 
disorderly  vice ;  the  exalted  generosity  with  the 
selfish  narrowness ;  the  provident  b  -mty  with 
the  thoughtless  prodigality  ;  the  extremes  of  all 
that  is  dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  is 
abject,  would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Pascal,  *  O !  the  grandeur  and  the  littleness, 
the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the  majesty 
and  the  meanness  of  man  ! 

If  you  attended  the  debates  in  our  great  de- 
liberative  assemblies;  if  you  heard  the  argu- 
ment and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit,*  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterestednesa ; 
Cartius*s  devotedness  to  his  country,  and  Regu- 
lus*s  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with  all  the  lo^ic 
which  reason  can  suggest,  and  embellished  with 
all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy  can  supply,  would 
you  not  rapturously  cry  but,  this  is 

Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personality,  the 
incurable  prejudice,  the  cutting  retort,  the  sus- 
picious implication,  the  recriminating  sneer,  the 
cherished  animosity  ;  if  you  beheld  the  interests 
of  an  empire  standing  siill,  the  business  of  the 
civilized  globe  suspended,  while  two  intellectual 
gladiators  are  thrusting  each  to  give  the  other 
a  fall,  and  to  show  his  own  strength ;  would  yoa 
not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  great,  the  infir- 
mities of  the  good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
wise  7  Would  you  not,  soaring  a  flight  far  above 
Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophize  with  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  'Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
gardest  him  ?' 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  concerns. — 
Among  my  acquaintance  I  visited  two  sepa- 
rate fkmilies,  whore  tlic  daughters  were  remark- 
ably attractive,  and  more  than  usually  endowed 
with  beauty,  sense,  and  elegance  ;  but  I  was  de 
terred  from  following  up  the  acquaintance,  bj 
observing  iu  «ach  iamW.^^  \)\%RM\sn^   ^\«l«^ 
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though  very  diflerent,  almost  equally  revolted 

me 

Id  one,  where  the  young  ladies  had  large  for- 
tunes, they  inainuated  themselveB  into  the  ad- 
miration,  and  invited  the  familiarity  of  young 
men,  by  attentions  the  most  flattering,  and  civi- 
lities the  most  alluring.  When  they  had  made 
■ure  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers  were  en- 
couraged to  make  proposals,  the  ladies  burst 
mto  a  loud  laugn,  wondered  what  the  man  could 
mean ;  tliey  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more 
than  common  politeness ;  then  petrified  them 
with  distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
tJkte  same  arts  on  others. 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I  bad 
secured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  instantly  de- 
serted on  observing  the  gracious  and  engaging 
reception  given  by  the  ladies  to  more  than  one 
libertine  of  the  most  notorious  profligacy.  The 
men  were  handsome,  and  elegant,  and  fashion- 
able, and  had  figured  in  newspapers  and  courts 
of  justice.  This  degrading  popularity  rather 
attracted  than  repelled  attention ;  and  while  the 
gailty  associates  in  their  crime  were  shunned 
with  abhorrence  by  tlicse  very  ladies,  the  spe- 
cious  undocrs  were  not  only  received  with  com- 
plaisance, but  there  was  a  sort  of  competition 
who  should  bo  most  strenuous  in  their  endea- 
vours to  attract  them.  Surely  women  of  fash- 
ion can  hardly  make  a  more  corrupt  use  of  in- 
fluence, a  talent  for  which  they  will  be  peculiar- 
ly accountable.  Surely,  mere  personal  purity 
con  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  virtue  in  those 
who  can  sanction  notoriously  vicious  characters, 
which  their  reprobation,  if  it  could  not  reform, 
would  at  least  degrade. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir  John 
and  Lady  JBel field  to  be  persons  of  much  worth. 
— They  were  candid,  generous  and  sincere. 
They  saw  the  errors  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  had  not  resolution  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  its  shackols.  They  partook, 
indeed,  very  sparingly  of  its  diversions,  not  so 
much  because  they  suspected  their  evil  ten- 
dency, as  because  they  had  better  resources  in 
themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  people, 
^'rom  nioro  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
lAc  operation  of  any  religious  consideration,  do 
not,  when  the  first  ardour  is  cooled,  perceive  the 
futility  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  decline 
it  as  the  man  declines  the  amusements  of  the 
3hild.  But  fashionable  society  produces  few 
persons  who,  like  the  ex-courtier  of  King  David, 
assign  their  four-score  years  as  a  reason  for  no 
kinger  *  delightin:;  in  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women.' 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  however,  kept  up 
a  large  and  general  acquaintance  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  continue  to  associate  with  the  world, 
without  retaining  something  of  its  spirit.  Their 
standaril  of  morals  was  high,  compared  with 
that  of  those  with  v.hom  they  lived  ;  but  when 
the  standard  of  the  gospel  was  suggested  they 
drew  in  a  little,  ao'i  thought  ihinfft  mii^ht  be 
carried  too  far.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
practice  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  true.  They  both 
aiscnted  to  iis  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
geaerti  hope  of  its  final  promiiei.    Bui  IhevT 


views  were  neither  cc  rrec!t  nor  elevated.    Hi^ 

were  contented  to  generalize  the  doctrioes  cf 

scripture,  and  though  they  venerated  its  awfil 

truths  in  the  aggregate,  thej  rather  took  timi 

upon  trust  than  laboured  to  understand  then),« 

to  imbue  their   minds   with   a  sfMrit  of  titeii 

Many  a  high  professor,  however,  might  have 

''  blushed  to  see  how  carefully  they  exercised  aot 

{ a  few   Christian   dispositions ;   how   kind  and 

I  patient  they  were  !  how  favourable  in  their  eoo- 

structions  of  the  actions  of  others  !  how  chtri. 

table  to   the  necessitous !  how  exact  in  ven. 

city  !  and  how  tender  of  the  reputation  of  tbcir 

neighbour ! 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  livin|f  n 
much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  polib- 
cians,  and  philosophers.  This,  though  he  had 
escaped  the  contagion  of  false  principles,  had 
kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as  were  troc 
Men  versed  in  the  world,  and  abstracted  fron 
ail  religious  society,  begin,  in  time,  a  little  ti 
suspect  whether  their  own  religious  opinioQi 
may  not  possibly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  rigid,  whea 
they  see  them  so  opposite  to  those  of  persooi  Id 
whose  judgment  they  are  accustomeid  to  kok 
up  in  other  points.  He  found,  too,  that  in  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of  rt> 
ligion  detracted  much  from  that  of  talents,  aad 
a  man  does  not  care  to  have  his  understand iof 
questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  be  vishei 
to  stand  well.  This  apprehension  did  not,  iD> 
deed,  drive  him  to  renounce  his  principles,  but 
it  led  him  to  conceal  them  ;  and  that  piety  which 
is  forcibly  kept  out  of  sight,  which  has  nothinf 
to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  a^ 
to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  whoae 

virtues   and  graces   attached   him   to  his  owi 

home,  drew  him  off  from  the  nnost  dangerous  of 

his  prior  connexions.     This  union  had  at  ooee 

improved  his  character  and  augmented  his  bap- 

piness.     If  Lady  Belfield  erred,  it  was  through 

excess  of  kindness  and  candour.     Her  kindocsi 

led  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  children : 

and  her  candour  to  the  too  favourable  constroe. 

tion  of  the  errors  of  her  acquaintance.     She  vrv 

the   very    reverse   of   my    Hampstead    frieDd. 

Whereas  Mrs.  Ran  by  thought  hardly  any  bodj 

would  be  saved.  Lady  Belfield  comforted  herself 

that  hardly   any  body    was   in   danijer.    Thii 

,  opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  palliative  to  qaiet 

her  consciencp,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  her 

own  conduct,  for  her  conduct  was  remarkaMj 

correct ;  but  it  sprung  from  a  natural  swectneM 

I  of  temper,  joined  to  a  mind  not  sufficiently  in- 

j  formed  and  guided  by  scripture  truth.     She  wa* 

I  candid  and  teachable,  but  as  she  could  not  help 

'  seeing  that  she  had  more  religion  than  most  oi 

;  her  acquaintance,  she  felt  a  secret  complacenev 

<  in  observing  how  far  her  pnnciplcs  rose  abofn 

i  theirs,  instead  of  an    humbling  conviction  of 

how  far  her  own  fell  below  the  requisitions  of 

the  gospel. 

The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  had  no 
distinct  view  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
She  oHcn  lamented  the  weaknesses  and  vicn 
I  of  individuals,  but  thought  all  vice  an  incidental 
!  not  a  radical  mischief,  the  cflTect  of  thoughtle** 
;  ness  and  casual  temptation.  She  talked  with 
\d'i«CT'\tcv\ti«.\.v»io(\S\«  exults  of  some  of  her  chil- 
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;  bat  while  she  rejoiced  in  the  happier  die- 
ons  of  otheri,  she  never  soBpected  that 
had  all  brought  into  the  world  with  them  a 
al  tendency  to  evil ;  and  thought  it  cruel  to 
>sc  that  such  innocent  little  things,  had  any 
wrong  propensitiee  as  education  would  not 
ually  cure.  In  everything  the  complete  con- 
of  Mrs.  Ranby — as  the  latter  thought  edu- 
1  could  do  nothing,  Lady  Belfield  thought 
jjd  do  every  thing  ;  that  there  was  no  good 
ncy  which  it  would  not  bring  to  perfection, 
lo  corruption  which  it  could  not  completely 
3atc.  On  the  operation  of  a  higher  influ. 
she  placed  too  little  dependence ;  while 
Ranhy  rested  in  an  unreasonable  trust  on 
terfcrence  not  warranted  by  scripture, 
regard  to  her  children,  Lady  BelBold  was 
y  the  strength  of  her  affection  to  extreme 
^cnce.  She  encouraged  no  vice  in  them, 
le  did  not  sufficiently  check  those  indica- 
which  are  the  seeds  of  vice.  She  reproved 
;tual  fault,  but  never  thought  of  implanting 
iciple  which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from 
ce  the  fault  rprung ;  so  that  the  individual 
and  the  individual  correction  were  conti> 
f  recurring. 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  had  observed,  seldom  quoted 
icred  writer  but  St.  Paul,  I  remarked  that 
Belfield  admired  almost  exclusively  Ecclo- 
8,  Proverbs,  and  the  historical  books  of  the 
Of  the  Epistles,  that  of  St  James  was 
ivourite ;  the  others  she  thought  chiefly,  if 
ntirely  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
ws  and  Pagans,  to  the  converts  from  among 
I  they  were  addressed.  If  she  entertained 
'  an  awful  reverence  for  the  doctrinal  parts, 
an  earnest  wish  to  study  them,  it  arose 
the  common  mistake  of  believing  that  they 
purely  speculative,  without  being  aware  of 
deep  importance.  But  if  these  two  ladies 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in 
n  points,  both  were  frequently  rii^ht  in 
they  assumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
they  rejected.  Each  contended  ibr  one 
f  that  which  will  not  save,  when  disjoined 
the  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
I  up  the  complete  Christian  character, 
ly  BelBcld,  who  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
tutionally  charitable,  almost  thought  that 
n  might  be  purchased  by  charity.  She  in- 
I  the  valuable  superstructure  of  good  works, 
id  them  as  her  foundation ;  and  while  P>s. 
f  would  not  perhaps  much  have  blamed 
(  ibr  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  had  he 
tcmolished  the  second.  Lady  Belfield  would 
taved  the  second  as  the  more  important  of 

r'O. 

\y  Belfield  had  less  vanity  than  any  woman 
'  knew,  who  was  not  governed  by  a  very 
religious  principle.  Her  modesty  never 
id  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  her  ti- 
jT  too  much  dreaded  its  censure.  She 
,  not  do  a  wrong  thing  to  obtain  any  ap- 
),  but  she  omitted  some  right  ones  from 
ead  of  blame. 


CHAP.  vin. 

r  houso  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  beoome  a 
Jit  kind  of  home  to  me.    Ha  tnd  bia  lady 


seldom  went  oat  in  an  evening.  Happy  in  each 
other  and  in  their  children,  thoogh  they  livod 
much  with  the  rational,  they  associated  as  little 
as  they  thought  possible  with  the  racketing 
world.  Yet  being  known  to  bo  generally  at 
home,  they  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  car- 
tain  invaders,  called  fine  ladies,  who,  always 
afraid  of  being  too  early  for  their  parties,  are 
constantly  on  Uie  watch,  how  to  disburden  them- 
selves, for  the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy 
commodity  time  ;  a  raw  material,  which  as  they 
seldom  work  up  at  home,  they  are  always  wiL 
ling  to  truck  against  the  time  of  their  more  do- 
mestic acquaintance.  Now,  as  these  last  kute 
always  something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic ; 
*all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,*  to  borrow  the 
expression  of  an  illustrious  statesman  ;  and  the 
barter  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the  sober  home 
trader,  as  that  of  the  honest  negroes,  who  ex- 
change their  gold  dust  and  ivory  for  the  beads 
and  bits  of  glass  of  the  wily  English. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of  use  to 
me,  as  they  enabled  me  to  see  and  judge  more 
of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could  have  done  with- 
out going  in  search  of  it ;  a  risk,  which  I  thought 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  gain.  It  was  like 
learning  the  language  of  the  enemy *s  country  at 
home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happily 
alone  in  the  library.  Lady  Belfield,  working  at 
her  embroidery,  cheerfully  joining  in  our  little 
discussions,  and  comparing  our  peaceful  plea- 
sures with  those  pursued  by  the  occupiers  of  Um 
countless  carriages  which  were  tearing  up  the 
*  wheel.worn  streets,*  or  jostling  each  other  a* 
the  door  of  the  next  house,  where  a  grand  assem. 
blv  was  collecting  its  mvriads — Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evenfng  book.  Then  rising, 
he  took  down  from  the  shelf  Akenside's  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination. 

*  Is  it,*  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  *  the 
rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy  of  taste, 
that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  of  a  poet,  whc^  when 
I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admiration  of  every  man 
who  had  a  relish  for  true  genius  ?  I  cannot  de- 
fend his  principles,  since  in  a  work,  of  which 
ilfan  is  professedly  the  object,  he  has  overlooked 
his  immortalUy  ;  a  subject,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  force  itself  upon  him,  as  so  congenial  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious views  might  have  been.  But  to  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds  in  a 
richer  profusion  of  images,  and  a  more  varie- 
gated luxuriance  of  expression  than  the  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  cannot  easily  be  found. 
The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day  seems  to  add  fresh 
value  to  his  sinewy  verse.  We  have  no  happier 
master  of  poetic  numbers,  none  who  better  knew 

To  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

The  condensed  vigour,  so  indispensable  to  blank 
verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the  pause,  the  mas- 
terly structure  of  the  period,  and  all  the  occalt 
mysteries  of  the  art,  can  perhaps  be  best  learnt 
from  Akenside.  If  he  could  have  conveyed  to 
Thompson  his  melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thomp- 
son would  have  paid  him  back  in  perspicaity 
and  transparency  of  meaning,  how  they  might 
haye  enriched  enoh  fAbm  V 
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*  I  confess,*  said  I,  *  in  reading  Akcnsido,  I 
have  now  and  then  found  the  fame  passage  at 
once  pnchanting  and  unintelligible.  Aj  it  hap- 
pens to  many  frequenters  of  the  Opera,  the  mu- 
sic always  transports,  but  the  words  are  not  al- 
ways understood.'  I  then  desired  my  friend  to 
gratify  us  with  the  first  book  of  the  Pleasures 
cf  Imuginution. 

Sir  John  is  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in 
which  ho  has  a  fine  taste.  He  read  it  with  murh 
spirit  and  feeling,  especially  these  truly  classical 
lines. 

Mind,  mind  ainno.  Iwar  wilnePH  earth  and  heaven, 
TIte  living  roiiiilainn  in  itiwlf  ointahitf 
Ofbi-aiiteiMis  and  lubiinie :  here  band  in  hand 
Sil  parnnioiint  the  gnon* ;  lH>re  enthrou'd, 
Ok'siial  Vi'niiii.  with  divin«»fft  airs 
Invitf^  the  soul  to  never-fkding  joy. 

*  The  reputation  of  this  exquisite  passage,'  said 
he,  laying  down  the  book,  *  is  established  by  the 
consenting  suflfrage  of  all  men  of  taste,  though 
by  the  critical  countenance  you  are  beginning 
to  put  on,  you  look  as  if  yon  had  a  mind  to  at- 
tack it.' 

*So  far  from  it,*  said  f,  *that  I  know  nothing 
more  splendid  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  poetry. 
And  I  feel  almost  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  the  sublimer  Muves,  in  the  re- 
mark 1  am  going  to  hazard,  on  the  celnbrated 
lines  which  follow.  The  Poet's  object,  through 
this  and  the  two  following  pages,  is  to  establish 
the  infinite  su[)eriority  of  mind  over  unconscious 
matter,  even  in  its  fairest  forms.  The  idea  is 
as  just  as  the  execution  is  beautiful :  so  also  is 
his  supreme  elevation  of  intellect,  over 

Gn.'atne^is  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts. 

Nothing  a;yain  can  be  finer  than  his  subsequent 
preference  of 

The  powers  of  genius  and  design, 

over  even  the  stupendous  range 

Of  jilancta.  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

lie  proceeds  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the  men- 
tal  and  the  moral  world,  as  ho  had  done  the 
world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  in  Hip- 
pocrenc,  opposes  to  the  latter 

The  charms  of  virtuouii  fricndiihip,  &c 
«  »  »  •  * 

'nif  candid  bluxh 
Of  him  wboptrives  wiih  fortune  to  be  Just. 

•  a  *  »  a 

All  tlic  wild  majeifty  of  privat';  lifo. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Dip  i;racvful  tear  that  streams  from  uitiers*  woes. 

'  Why,  (-harlcs,*  said  Sir  John,  *  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  iho  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  the  passage 
of  which  I  suspected  you  were  about  to  be  the 
sauev  censiirer.* 

*  Censure,'  replied  I,  *  is  perhaps  to«)  strong  a 
term  for  any  part,  esjjccially  the  most  admired 
part  of  this  fine  poem.  I  n(*t?d  not  icpeal  the 
lines  on  which  I  was  going  to  risk  a  slight  ob- 
servation ;  they  live  in  the  mind  and  memory 
of  every  lover  of  the  Muse:*.* 

'/  will  read  tJie  next  pamage,  howcveT,*  laid 


I  Sir  John,  *  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  eoBln 
I  vert  your  criticism.* 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  r^nfe 
Of  planets,  iun«.  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wlieeling  un^hHken  through  the  void  immeDA^. 
And  hpeak,  ob  man  !  dnott  this  capacious  fceot; 
With  lialf  that  kindling  majerty  dilate 
Thy  irtn>iig  conception,  a*  whnn  Brulut  rote 
Kcfulgeiit  from  tlu'  iitrrtkr  of  C«sar*s  fate 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  exlcndin/,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  briiiga  down  tlip  thuoder  caU'd  al^ai 
On  Tnlly'a  name,  and  ihof>k  his  crimson  staeL 
And  baiic  the  fiiher  of  hiiP  country  hail ; 
Fcir  lo  I  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  tbe  dust. 
And  Hume  again  is  free! 

*  What  a  grand  and  powerful  passage T  wi 
Sir  John. 

*  I  acknowledge  it,*  said  I,  '  but  is  it  as  ioA 
as  it  is  grand  7  Le  vrai  e$l  le  $eul  beam.  It* 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  between  mind  and 
matter  !  The  poet  could  not  have  expressed  thi 
image  more  nobly  ;  but  might  he  not,  out  of  tk 
abundant  treasures  of  his  opulent  mind,  ban 
chosen  it  with  mora  felicity  7  Is  an  act  of  mar- 
der,  even  of  an  usurper,  aa  happily  contFUtol 
with  the  organization  of  matter,  aa  the  other 
beautiful  instances  I  named,  and  which  he  pa 
on  to  select  7  The  superiority  of  mental  hnstr 
is  the  point  he  is  establishing,  and  his  elabonti 
preparation  leads  you  to  expect  all  his  other  ia* 
slanceb  to  be  drawn  from  pure  mental  end- 
lenco.  His  other  exempli ficationa  are  geoenl 
this  is  particular.  They  are  a  claas,  tliis  is  onif 
a  variety.  I  question  if  Milton,  who  wa*  tf 
least  as  ardent  a  champion  for  liberty,  and  i« 
ii«uch  of  a  party  man  as  Akcnside,  would  >.:^f 
used  this  illustration.  Milton,  though  he  *na 
insinuates  a  political  stroke  in  his  great  pwa 
always,  I  think,  generalizes.  Whatever  hai 
been  his  principles,  or  at  whatever  period  hehd 
written,  I  question,  when  he  wanted  to  describe 
the  overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  siifdL 
if  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  Cromvcin 
seizing  the  mace,  or  the  decapitation  of  Charks: 
much  less,  if  he  would  have  selected  tiiese  t«ff 
instances  as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.' 

*  But,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  fbr^t  that  Akes- 
side  professedly  adopts  trie  language  of  Cieen 
in  his  second  philippic*  He  then  read  the  solr 
beginning  with,  Cssare  interfecto,  &c. 

'  True,*  said  I,  *  I  am  nt>t  arguing  the  maOcr 
as  a  ptint  of  fact,  but  as  a  point  of  just  app!i» 
tion.  I  pass  over  the  comparison  of  Brutofvitk 
Jove,  which  by  the  way  would  have  hetnm 
Tully  better  than  Akenside,  but  which  Talk 
would  have  perhaps  thought  too  bold.  Cieer 
adorns  his  oration  with  this  magnificent  deserip 
tion.  He  relates  it  as  an  event,  the  other  vm 
it  as  an  illusnration  of  that  to  which  1  honhlr 
conceive  it  does  not  exactly  apply.  The  ofattf 
paints  the  violent  death  of  a  hero;  U.e  vc< 
adopts  the  description  of  this  violent  ce*tb,ar 
raihor  of  the  stroke  which  caused  it,  toiUiiMn!f 
the  perfection  of  intellectual  grandeur.— .\'^ 
all,  it  is  as  much  a  party  question  as  s  pocticit 
one.  A  qucstiori  on  which  the  ciitic  will  be  apt  K 
be  guidud  in  his  decision,  by  his  politics  rather 
than  by  his  taste.  The  splendour  of  the  f» 
sage,  fiowcver,  will  inevitably  dasxle  the  fesli^ 
^  reader,  till  it  produce  the  common  eilect  of  a 
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i  brightnesB,  that  of  ■omewhat  blinding 
bolder. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ILE  we  were  thus  pleasantly  engaged,  the 
t  announced  Mn,  Fentharo;  and^i  fashion- 
raking  woman,  about  the  miJdle  of  life, 
youthfully  drest,  and  not  far  from  hand- 
made her  appearance.  Instead  of  break- 
th  into  the  usual  modish  jargon,  she  po- 
entered  into  the  subject  in  which  she 
js  engaged  ;  envied  lady  BelBeld  the  hap- 
of  elegant  quiet,  which  she  herself  might 
een  equally  enjoying  at  her  own  house, 
jfessed  herself  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry, 
ould  probably  have  piofessed  an  equal 
ss  for  metaphysics,  geometry,  military 
or  the  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  hap- 
Lo  have  found  us  employed  in  the  study 
Br. 

a  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
id  natural.  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed  all 
raseology  of  connoissenrship,  and  asked 
[  was  fond  of  pictures.  I  professed  the 
I  took  in  them  in  strong,  that  is,  in  true 
She  politely  said,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had 
tolerable  collection  of  the  best  masters, 
rticularly  a  Titian,  which  she  would  be 
to  have  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
orning.  I  bowed  my  thankful  assent; 
minted  the  hour,  and  soon  after,  looking 
vatch,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
Ights  of  such  a  select  and  interesting  so- 
»r  a  far  less  agreeable  party, 
n  she  was  gone,  I  expressed  my  obliga- 
I  her  politeness,  and  anticipated  the  plea- 
should  have  in  seeing  her  pictures.  *She 
i  more  anxious  that  you  should  see  her 
lUf*  said  Lady  Belfield,  smiling ;  *  the 
M  is  not  auiie  disinterested ;  take  care 
heart*  bir,  John,  rather  gravely,  said, 
nth  reluctance  that  I  ever  say  any  thing 
prejudice  of  any  body  that  I  receive  into 
ise ;  but  as  the  son  of  my  valued  friend, 
it  fair  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  ma- 
ops  a  kocn  look-out  aAer  all  young  men 
me.  This  is  not  the  Brst  time  that  that 
has  been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a  pro- 
acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now  grown 
,  that  had  you  not  been  a  new  man,  she 
lardly  have  risked  it.  If  you  had  hap- 
lot  to  like  painting,  some  book  would 
ten  offered  you.  The  return  of  a  book 
ly  brings  on  a  visit  But  all  these  de- 
&ve  not  yet  anttwered.  The  damsels  still 
,  like  Shakespeare's  plaintive  maid,  *  in 
blessedness.* — They  do  not,  however, 
%  spend  gloomy  ni^^hts 

ntingcold  hynns  lo  tn*  pale,  lifeless  moon, 

singing  sprightlier  loundelays  to  livelier 
I.' 

ictually  attended  the  invitation,  eflfectu- 
elded  from  danger  by  the  f  cndly  inti- 
and  a  still  more  infallible  J5gis,  the 
>r  my  father  never  to  embark  in  any  en- 
II.  X 


gagement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. My  veneration  for  his  memory  operated  as 
a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversation, 
a  sensible,  correct,  knowing  woman.  Her  daugb- 
ters  were  elegant  in  their  figures,  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  usual  accomplishments,  well  bred  and 
apparently  well  tempered.  Mr.  Fentham  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  of  the  world.  He  had  k 
great  income  from  a  place  under  government, 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  his  family  permit- 
ted him  to  save  nothing.  Private  fortune  he 
had  little  or  none.  His  employment  engaged 
him  almost  entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but 
little  with  domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of 
elegance,  almost  amounting  to  magnificence, 
pervaded  the  whole  establishment. 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  suspicion 
of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  first  gleam  of  light  which  let  in  the  truth 
wcs  the  expressions  most  frequent  in  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham*8  mouth — *  What  will  the  world    say  V 

*  What  will  people  think?*  *How  will  such  a 
thing  appear  V    *  Will  it  have  a  good  look  7* 

*  The  world  is  of  opinion.'  *  Won*t  such  a  thing 
be  censored  ?*  On  a  little  acquaintance  I  dis- 
covered  that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of 
all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  she  did.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she 
sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the  inspirer  of  her 
duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them.  The 
standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which 
she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no  higher  prin- 
ciple of  conduct.  She  adopted  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion,  because  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  rather  produce  credit  than  censure. 
While  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her 
daughters  to  church,  except  a  head-ache  had 
been  caught  at  the  Saturday's  opera ;  and  as  re- 
gularly exhibited  herself  and  thera  aflerwarda 
in  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Fen- 
tham*s  leisure  day,  she  complimented  him  with 
always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but 
alleged  her  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  havinfjr 
cards  in  the  evening  at  home,  though  she  had 
no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a  private  party  at  a 
friend's  house ;  soberly  conditioning,  however, 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  three  tablet , 
the  right  or  wrong,  the  decorum  or  impropriety, 
the  gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  made  specin- 
cally  to  depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

She  was,  in  general,  extremely  severe  against 
women  who  had  lost  their  reputation ;  though 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a  few  of  the 
most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank, 
or  belonged  to  a  certain  set.  In  that  case,  she 
excused  herself  by  saying,  *  that  as  fashionable 
people  continued  to  countenance  thera,  it  waa 
not  for  her  to  be  scrupulous — One  must  sail 
with  the  stream — I  can't  set  my  face  against  the 
world.'  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  been  drawn 
aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out 
had  erred,  that  altered  the  ca^e,  and  she  then 
expressed  the  most  virtuous  indignation.  When 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  nccka 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins  were 
more  entrenched  in  ruffs  and  shrouids^vBLV^Oii. 
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en,  than  ihoM  of  Mra.  Fenthara  and  her  daogh- 
ten ;  bat  when  di$day  became  the  order  of  the 
daj,  the  Grecian  Venus  was  scarcely  more  on- 
oonscioua  of  a  veil. 

With  a  very  ^ood  understanding  she  never 
allowed  herself  one  original  thought,  or  one 
spontaneous  action.  Her  ideas,  her  language, 
and  her  conduct,  were  entirely  regulated  by  the 
ideas,  language,  and  conduct  of  those  who  stood 
well  with  the  world.  Vanity  in  her  was  a  steady, 
inward,  but  powerfully  pervading  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiscretion,  but 
was  the  hidden  though  forcible  sprins;  of  her 
whole  course  of  action.  She  had  all  tne  grati- 
fication which  vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all 
the  credit  which  its  prudent  operation  procures 
in  public.  She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  ex- 
cess  of  any  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  cre- 
ditable vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed 
\  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  them.  She  re- 
probated  gaming,  but  could  not  exist  without 
cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  ex- 
travagant and  dangerous,  but  when  given  by  la- 
dies of  high  quality,  at  their  own  houses,  she 
thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement 
Though  she  sometimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did 
not  care  for  what  passed  on  the  stage,  for  she 
confessed  the  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  she  came  home,  how 
many  dutchesses  and  countesses  had  bowed  to 
her  across  the  house. 

A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrariness 
is  so  veiled  by  correctness  of  manner,  and  stu- 
died good  breeding,  that  she  obtains  the  credit 
of  great  mildness  and  moderation.  She  is  said 
not  to  love  her  daughters  who  come  too  near 
ber  in  age,  and  go  too  much  beyond  her  in 
beauty  to  be  forgiven ;  yet  like  a  consummate 
politician,  she  is  ever  labouring  for  their  ad- 
vancement She  has  generally  several  schemes 
in  hand,  and  always  one  scheme  under  another, 
the  under  plot  ready  to  be  brought  forward  if 
the  principal  one  fails.  Though  she  encourages 
pretenders,  yet  she  is  afraid  to  accept  of  a  tole- 
rablc  prn[K)9aI,  lest  a  better  should  present  itself: 
but  if  the  loflier  hope  fails,  she  then  contrives 
to  lure  back  the  inferior  offer.  She  can  balance 
to  a  nicety,  in  the  calculation  of  chances,  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  higher  possi- 
bility against  a  lower  probability. 

Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste, 
ber  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
oiako  her  an  agreeable  companion.  Her  head 
is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of 
every  fresh  ball  and  every  new  acquaintance- 
She  cannot  even 

Take  ber  tea  w«tbout  a  stratageiii. 

9ki»  set  out  in  life  with  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance, and  clung  for  a  while  to  one  or  two  da- 
maged peereses,  who  were  not  received  by  wo- 
men of  their  own  rank.  But  I  am  told  it  was 
curious  to  see  with  what  adroitness  she  could 
extricate  herself  from  a  disreputable  acquaint- 
ance,  when  a  more  honourable  one  stepped  in 
to  fit!  the  niche.  She  made  her  way  rapidly  by 
insinuating  to  one  person  of  note  how  intimate 
she  was  with  another,  and  to  both  what  hand- 
things  eaoh  said  of  the  other.  Byoonstant 


attentions,  petty  offices,  and  measiired  flatta> 
she  has  got  footing  into  almoet  every  boose  sf 
distinction.  Her  decorum  is  invariable.  She 
boasts  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  the  indceca. 
cy  of  violent  passion.  Poor  woman  !  she  &B* 
cies  there  is  no  violent  passion  but  that  of  an. 
ger.  Little  does  she  think  that  ambition,  vanity 
the  hunger  of  applause,  a  rag«  for  being  uoiver- 
sally  known,  are  all  violent  passions,  howettr 
modified  by  discretion,  or  varnished  by  an.  She 
suffers  too,  sll  that  *  vexation  of  spirit*  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of  *•  vanity.*  DisappoinUneat 
and  jealousy  poison  the  days  devoted  to  pleasait. 
The  party  does  not  answer.  The  wrong  people 
never  stay  away,  and  the  right  ones  never  eoma 
The  guest  for  whom  the  fete  is  made  is  sure  to 
fail.  Her  party  is  thin,  while  that  of  her  eom. 
petitor  overflows ;  or  there  is  a  plenty  of  dovs. 
gers  and  a  paucity  of  young  men.  When  the 
costly  and  elaborate  supper  is  on  the  table,  ex. 
cuses  arrive  :  oven  if  the  supper  is  crowded  tfas 
daughters  remain  upon  hands.  How  strikioglj 
does  she  exemplify  the  strong*  expression  o^ 
I  labouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity* — *  of  giv- 
ing her  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  aad 
her  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  !* 

After  spending  the  day  at  Mrs.  Fentham*i  I 
went  to  sup  with  my  friends  in  Caveodiifa 
square.  Lady  Belfield  was  impatient  for  dj 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  said,  laogb. 
ing,  *  You  shall  not  say  a  word,  Charles— I  cu 
tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  tbera 
Charlotte,  who  has  the  best  voice,  was  broogbt 
out  to  sing,  but  was  placed  a  little  behind,  u 
her  person  is  not  quite  perfect ;  Maria,  who  ii 
the  most  picturesque  figure,  was  put  to  Mh^ 
dinize  dX  the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  costume,  and 
assuming  the  fascinating  graces  of  Marmioa*i 
Lady  Heron : 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm.  as  o^ 
The  strings  her  finfers  flew. 

Then,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril  \  then, 
according  to  your  favourite  Milton's  most  inoDO- 
gruous  image, 

Yon  took  in  soands  that  might  create  a  soni 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  adamaot 
should  hold  out  against  all  these  perilous  as. 
saults,  its  vulnerability  was  tried  in  other  quar- 
ters. The  Titian  would  naturally  lead  to  La> 
vinia*s  drawings.  A  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
lakes  would  be  produced,  with  a  gentle  intima* 
tion,  what  a  sweet  place  V^Tcstmoreland  mnst  be 
to  live  in !  When  you  had  exhausted  all  proper 
raptures  on  the  art  and  on  the  artist,  it  wouM 
be  recollected,  that  ss  Westmoreland  was  so 
near  Scotland,  you  would  natarally  be  fond  of  a 
reel.  The  reel  of  course  succeeded.*  Then,  pat 
ting  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  speaking  the 
atrically,  he  continued 

'Then  universal  Pan. 
Knit  with  the  graoea  and  the  hours  in  daaee— , 

Oh !  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not  join 
but  he  could  admire.    Then  all  the  perfectioM 
of  all  the  nymphs  burst  on  yoa  in  ibll  bla» 
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Much  a  concentration  of  attraction!  yon  coald 
never  reaiit!  You  are  but  a  man,  and  now 
doubtless  a  lost  man.*  Here  he  stopped  to  finish 
hia  laoffb,  and  I  was  driven  reluctantly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  picture,  though  a  carrica- 
tare,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  resemblance. 

*  And  so,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  were  brought 
under  no  power  of  incantation,  by  this  danger- 
ous visit  You  will  be  driven,  like  the  tempted 
Ithican.  to  tie  yourself  to  a  mast,  or  flee  for 
safety  from  the  enchantment  of  these  Syrens.* 

While  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  gravity, 
he  said,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of  ambition, 
there  are  few  in  life  which  brings  less  accession 
to  its  comfort,  than  an  unceasing  struggle  to 
rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very  much  above 
the  level  of  our  own  condition,  without  being 
tided  by  any  stronger  ascending  power  than 
mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of  whatever  kind, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lift  their 
possessor.  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but 
obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  energy 
more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be  great, 
destitute  of  the  gifls  which  confer  greatness, 
the  painful  efforts  of  ambition  are  like  water, 
forced  above  its  level  by  mechanical  powers. 
It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art,  to  keep  up 
what  art  at  first  set  a-going.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham*s  head  is  perpetually  at  work  to  maintain 
the  elevation  she  has  reached.  And  how  little, 
afler  all,  is  she  considered  by  those  on  whose 
caresses  her  happiness  depends  I  She  has  lost 
the  esteem  of  her  originsJ  circle,  where  she 
might  have  been  respected,  without  gaining  that 
of  her  high  associates,  who,  though  they  receive 
her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of  equality.  She  is 
not  considered  as  of  their  estahlishmetUt  it  is  but 
toleration  at  best.* 

At  Mrs.  Fentham*s  I  encountered  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager,  famous 
for  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  every  distin- 
guished man,  with  the  united  artillery  of  her 
own  wit  and  her  daughter*s  beauty.  How  many 
ways  there  are  of  being  wrong !  She  was  of  a 
character  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Fentham.  She  had  the  same  end  in  view,  but 
the  means  she  used  to  accomplish  it  were  of  a 
bolder  strain.  Lady  Bab  affected  no  delicacy, 
•he  laughed  at  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  decorum. 

Sbe  beld  the  noitjf  tenor  of  ber  way, 

with  no  assumed  refinement ;  and,  so  far  from 
ihielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
ihe  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient  Her  plans 
raccceded  the  more  infallibly,  because  her  frank- 
less  defeated  all  suspicion.  A  man  could  never  di- 
rine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  could  have 
Jieir  foundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full 
!redit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment  she 
ivas  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she  now  and 
hen  had  gone  too  far,  and  by  a  momentary  over- 
light  or  excessive  levity  had  betrayed  too  much, 
vith  infinite  address  she  would  make  a  crane- 
leck  turn,  and  fall  to  discussing,  not  without 
ibility,  some  moral  or  theological  topic.  Thus 
ihe  affected  to  establish  the  character  of  a  wo- 
nan  thoughtless  through  wit,  indiscreet  through 
iimplieity,  but  religious  on  principle. 
As  there  is  no  part  of  the  appends^  to  a 


wifb,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  a 
Machiavelian  mother,  I  should  have  been  deaf 
to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to  advances, 
had  their  united  batteries  been  directed  against 
me.  But  I  had  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to 
that  honour.  I  was  much  too  low  a  mark  for 
her  lofly  aim.  She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
every  name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
book.  She  equally  shrunk  from  untitled  opu- 
lence and  indigent  nobility.  She  knew  by  in- 
stinct  if  a  younger  son  was  in  the  room,  and  bj 
a  petrifying  look  checked  his  most  distant  ap- 
preaches ;  while  with  her  powerful  spells,  she 
never  failed  to  draw  within  her  fiagic  circle 
the  splendid  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  born  herself^  she  had  early  b€»n  mar- 
ried to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  settlement  Her  plan  was,  that  her 
daughters  (who,  b^  the  way,  are  modest  and 
estimable)  should  find  in  tlie  man  they  married, 
still  higher  birth  than  her  own,  and  more  richea 
than  her  husband's. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare  these 
two  friends,  ai^d  to  observe  how  much  less  the 
refined  manoDuvres  of  Mrs.  Fentham  answered, 
than  the  open  assaults  of  the  intrepid  Lady  Bab. 
All  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  which  the 
former  had  been  so  skilful  and  so  patient  in 
weaving,  have  not  yet  enthralled  one  captive ; 
while  the  composed  effrontery,  the  affecting  to 
take  for  granted  the  offer  which  was  never 
meant  to  be  made,  and  treatmg  that  as  con- 
cluded, which  was  never  so  much  as  intend- 
ed, drew  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other 
into  the  trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the 
depth  of  her  plot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  on^.  It  was  a  novelty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  competition,  and  in 
which  no  imitator  has  any  chance  of  success. 


CHAP.  X. 

Sir  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call  on 
Lady  Denham,  a  dowager  of  fashion,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the  world.  Though 
she  seems  resolved  to  die  in  the  harness,  yet  she 
piques  herself  on  being  verv  religious,  and  no 
one  inveighs  against  infidelity  or  impiety  with 
more  pointed  censure.  *  She  has  a  grand-daugh- 
ter,*  said  Sir  John,  *who  lives  with  her,  and 
whom  she  has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her 
own  steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  ts  the  way 
ihe  ahoild  go,  *  The  girl,*  added  he,  smiling, 
*  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome  for- 
tune,  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  friend,  I 
could  procure  you  a  good  reception.' 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  be 
fore  her.  From  a  glance  which  I  caught  of 
the  large  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a  Week't 
Preparation,  This  book  it  seems  constantly  lay 
open  before  her  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  at 
this  season.  It  was  Passion  week.  But  as  this 
is  the  room  in  which  she  sees  all  her  morning 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  is  she  ever  dented, 
even  at  this  period  of  retreat  she  could  only 
pick  op  momentary  snatches  of  reading  in  the 
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and  another  conrtseyin]^  in.     Mt<-<  Denharii  Hat 
by,  painting  flowers. 

Sir  Joiui  aski;(]  her  Ladyship  if  she  would  q-n 
and  dine  in  a  family  way   witii   Lady   Belfiold. 
She  drew  up,  loiked  frravo,  and.suid,  with  much 
■olemnity,  tliat  she  should  never  think  of  dining^ 
abroad  at  thi:«  holy  season.     Sir  John  said,  '  an 
we  have  neither  cards  nor  company,  I  thought 
yiiu  iiii^Thl  as  W':li  have  e'it(!fi  yo!ir  chicken  in 
niy   houMC  an  in  y-)ur  ov%'ii.'     B-it  though    sho 
thoutrht  it  a  <>in  to  dme  wit'i  a  sober  family,  ahe 
made  herself  amenils  Cor  the  sacrifice,  by  letting 
us  see  that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  the  world, 
pressed  d^iwn  and  running  over.     Sric   indcm- 
nitied  her^telf  tor  her  alHlinence  from  its  diver- 
sions, by  indulj;rin^  in  the  only  pleasures  which 
■he  thoutrht  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
leason,  uncharitable  e<)ssip,  and  unbound^'d  ca- 
lumny. She  would  not  toncli  a  card  for  the  world, 
but  played  over  lo  .Sir  John  the  whole  ^amc  of 
tlie  preceding  Saturday  ni^ht :  told  him  by  what 
a  flharnoful  inattcnMon  her  partner  had  lost  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  she  Fhould   not   have   been 
beaten    after  all,   had    not    her  adversary,  sho 
verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her  hand. 
Sir  Joiin  seized  the  only  minute  in  which  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guinea  to  a  little 
■um  he    was  coltectinsr  for  a   poor    tradesman 
with  a  large  family,  who  had   been  burnt  out  a 
few  nights   ago.     *  His  wife,*  added    he,  *  was 
your  favourite  maid   Dixon,  and   both  arc  de- 
servinir  pcop'.o.* — '  Ah,   p*)or    Dixon  !   she  was 
always  unlucky,*  replied  the  Lady.    *  How  could 
they   be  so  careless  ?  Surely  th«^y  might  have 
put  the  Arc  out  MMmer.     They  should  not  have 
let  it  get  ahead.     I  wonder  jmo^iic  arc  not  rnorr 
active.' — 'It  is  too  late  to  in«]uirti  about  that,* 
said  Sir  John ;  '  the  question  now  is,  not  how 
their  loss  mij^ht  have  been  prevented,  but  how 
It  may  be  repaired.* — *  I  am  really  quite  sorry,' 
said  she,  '  that  I  can  give  you  nothing.     I  have 
had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  my  charity-purse 
is  completely  exhausted — and  that  abominable 
Property-tax  makes  me  quite  a  beggar.* 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  'Charge  them  tliat  are  rich  in  this 
world  that  they  be  ready  to  give  ;*  and  directing 
my  eye  further,  it  fell  on,  »  Be  not  deceived. 
God  is  not  mocked.*  Tliesc  were  the  awful  pas- 
sages  which  formed  a  part  of  her  pieparation^ 
and  this  was  the  practical  use  she  made  of  them  ! 
A  dozen  persons  of  b<jth  sexes  '  had  their  exits 
and  their  entrances*  during  our  stay ;  for  the 
scene  was  so  strange,  and  the  character  so  new 
to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  stir.  Among 
other  visitors  was  Signor  Squallini,  a  favourite 
opera  singer,  whom  she  patronized.  Her  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy  at  sight  of  him.  He 
brought  her  an  admired  now  air,  in  which  he 
was  preparing  himself,  and  sung  a  few  notes, 
that  she  might  say  she  heard  it  the  first.  She 
felt  all  the  dignity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled 
the  air  with  all  the  phrases,  cunt,  and  rapture 
oT  dilettanteitm. 

Afler  this,  she  drew  a  paper  from  between  the 
leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which  she  show- 
ed him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all  the  com{>any 
■he  had  engaged  to  attend  his  benefit.  *  I  will 
call  o«  some  others,*  said  she.  'to-morrow  af\er 
jWMfen;  I  am  worry  thi>  i?  a  week  in  which  I 


cannot  sec  ir.y  friciKi.^  at  their  assemblw^M 
on  Sunday  you  know  it  will  be  over,  andlihafl 
have  Kiy  hous^;  full  in  the  evening.  Next  Mjb- 
day  will  be  Easter,  and  I  shall  hie  at  oar  fat 
Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  thenlbs^ 
to  see  and  engage,  the  whole  world.  *  Hero  L*e 
ten  tfuin^^as,*  said  she  in  a  hal f  whisper  to  th*.  o^ 
sequious  Sii^nnr,  'you  may  mention  «3i!  | 
oavt!  fur  my  ticket,  and  it  may  set  the  *\*'''vm 
going.'  She  then  pressed  a  ticket  on  Sir  J  ,!lb 
and  another  on  me.  He  declined,  sayin;  w.iJi 
great  tansr  froidy  '  You  know  we  are  /fi»J& 
liantJ*  What  excuse  I  made  I  do  do:  tcU 
know  ;  I  only  know  that  I  saved  niy  ten  gui-^vu 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  but  felt  bound  in  &»• 
science  to  add  them  to  what  I  bad  before  fa> 
scribed  to  pixir  Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  enat-straixr, 
and  the  camcl-swallower,  so  strikingly  eu^ 
plified. —  \nd  it  is  observable  how  forcibly 'if 
truth  of  Scripture  is  oflcn  illustrated  by  h/m 
who  live  in  the  boldest  oppijsition  to  it.  If  j» 
have  any  doubt  while  you  arc  reading,  go  itiLi 
the  world,  and  your  belief  will  be  confirnieif. 

As  we  iotik  our  leave,  she  folio  wed  us  to  [be 
dr>ir,  I  ho{ied  it  was  with  the  guinea  for  vm 
fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John,  thoa^ 
he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on  such  inj 
such  ladies  to  go  to  Squallini*8  benefit.  'Pnj 
do,*  said  she,  *it  will  be  charity.  Poor  felk>v! 
he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  he  han  a  fine  librril 
spirit,  and  can  hardly  make  his  large  incomfda 
When  we  got  into  the  street  we  admired  the 
splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this  indi- 
trtnt  profeissor,  for  whom  our  charity  had  been 
just  solicited,  and  A'hose  'liberal  spirit,'  mr 
iVicnd  assured  mo,  consisted  in  sumptuous  living, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  fashionable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as  »->:' 
as  we  got  out  of  hearing.     To  Sir  Xihn  lr.« 
scene  was  amusing,  but  to  him  it  had  lost  ibe 
interest  of  novelty.     '  I  have  known  her  lady- 
ship about  twelve  years,'  said  he,  *and  of  course 
have    witnessed   a   dozen  of  these   annual  pa- 
roxysms  of  devotion.     I  am    persuaded    that 
she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her  own  principle, 
that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleasure.     This  ihorl 
periodical  abstinence  whets  her  appetite  to  a 
keener    relish   for  suspended  enjoyment;  tod 
while  she  fasts   from  amusements,  her  blinded 
conscience   enjoys  a  feast  of  self-gratulatioo. 
She  feeds  on  the  remembrance  of  her  aelfdenitl, 
even  after  she   has  returned  to  those  delights 
which  she  thinks  her  retreat  haa  fairly  par- 
chased.    She  considers  religion  aa  a  ■yitem  <rt 
pains  and  penalties,  by  the  voluntary  endahog 
of  which,  for  a  short  time,  she  shall  oompoond 
for  all   the  indulgencies  of  the  year. — She  it 
persuaded   that  something  must   be  annually 
forborne,  in  order  to  make  her  peace.     AfWr 
these  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty  be- 
ing in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to  pay 
her   with    heaven.     This    compoeition,   which 
rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  side,  not 
only  quiets  her   conscience   fur  the    past,  but 
enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a  new  score.* 
I  asked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  BclfitrlJ  could 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so  oppo- 
site to  her  own  7     '  What  can  we  do  7*  said  he : 
'  wc  cannot  be  singular.     We  must  cunfbroi 
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•ttite  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.*  Trustinfir 
to  his  extreme  good  nature,  and  fired  at  the 
■ceno  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  I  ventured 
lo  observe  that  non-conformity  to  such  a  world 
as  that  of  which  this  lady  was  a  specimen,  was 
the  very  criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him 
who  had  declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  dis- 
tinction, that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.* 

*  You  are  a  young  man,*  answered  he,  mildly, 
>     *  and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudices  would 

soon  wear  off,  if  you  were  to  live  some  time  in 
the  world.* — *  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  I,  warm- 
'  ly,  *  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  never  will  live  in  the 
!  world  ;  at  least,  I  will  never  associate  with  that 
r  part  of  it,  whose  society  would  be  sure  to  wear 
off  that  delicacy  and  remove  those  prejudices. 
Why  this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of 
Dopcry. — Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  de. 
votion  ;  the  outward  observance  without  the  in- 
terior  humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
only  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but  with 
a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and  of  in- 
creasing  the  gust  by  the  forbearance.  Nay  the 
■ins  she  retains  in  order  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as  those  she  lays 
down.  A  postponed  sin,  which  is  fully  intended 
to  be  resumed,  is  as  much  worse  than  a  sin  per> 
sisted  in,  as  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  worse  than 
the  impulse  of  passion.  I  desire  not  a  more  ex- 
plicit comment  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  al- 
most tempted  to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  great- 
er facility  of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious 
ofienders  into  heaven  than  of  these  formal- 
ists. No!  if  Miss  Denham  were  sole  heiress 
to  CroBsus,  and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
self with  a  disciple  of  that  school.* 

*  How  many  ways  there  are  of  being  unhap- 
py !*  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one  day  from 
a  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
call  on  a  friend  of  his.  *  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom 
we  have  just  quitted,  is  a  man  of  great  elegance 
of  mind.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  liberal 
studies,  and  in  the  best  company.  But  his  fair 
prospects  were  blasted  by  a  disproportionate 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  na- 
tural to  young  men,  that  of  fancying  himself 
preferred  by  a  woman  who  had  no  one  recom- 
mendation but  beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her 
whom  all  his  acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his 
amour  propre.  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  without 
knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  was  some  time 
before  his  prepossession  allowed  him  to  discover 
that  she  was  weak  and  ill-informed,  selfish  and 
bad  tempered.  What  she  wanted  in  understand- 
ing, she  made  up  in  spirit  The  more  she  ex- 
acted, the  more  he  submitted ;  and  her  demands 
grew  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices.  My  friend, 
with  patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  long  time 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mind ;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
he  took  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it,  complaining 
that  he  preferred  any  thing  to  her  company ;  the 
■of\no8s  of  his  temper  and  his  habitual  indolence 
at  length  prevailed.  His  better  judgment  sunk 
in  the  hopeless  contest.  For  a  quiet  life,  he  has 
fobmitted  to  a  disgraceful  life.  The  compro- 
mise has  not  mntwered.    He  has  iocorred  the 


degradation  which,  by  a  more  spirited  conduct, 
he  might  have  avoided,  and  has  missed  the  quiet 
which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase.  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues  to  trans- 
late her  wearisome  interruptions  into  the  flatter- 
ing language  of  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  justifi 
cation  of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  all  women  are  pretty  much  alike.  That 
in  point  of  capacity,  disposition,  and  knowledge, 
he  has  but  drawn  the  common  lot,  with  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  of  strong  aflcction  and 
unsullied  virtue.  He  hardly  ever  sees  his  fine 
library,  which  is  the  object  of  her  supreme  aver- 
sion, but  wastes  his  days  in  listless  idleness,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
she  takes  a  lively  interest. — His  fine  mind  is,  I 
fear,  growing  mean  and  disingenuous.  The  gen- 
tleness of  his  temp<*r  leads  him  not  only  to  sa- 
orifice  his  pear«,  b  .t  to  infringe  on  his  veracity 
in  order  to  kee^^  hsi  quiet. 

*  All  the  ente**dihment  he  finds  at  dinner,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids,  or  the 
impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  negligence 
of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  he  joins  in  the 
censure,  she  turns  suddenly  about,  and  defends 
them.  If  he  vindicates  them,  she  insists  on 
their  immediate  dismission  ;  and  no  sooner  are 
they  irrevocably  discharged,  than  she  is  conti- 
nually dwelling  on  their  perfection,  and  then  it 
is  only  their  successors  who  have  any  faults. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  few 
remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his  partiality 
for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal  it,  he  affects 
to  reprimand  them  as  the  only  means  for  them 
to  secure  her  favour.  Thus  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  is  giving  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
openness  of  his  temper  to  shabby  artifices.  He 
could  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  but  sen 
sibly  feels  the  diminution  of  his  credit  The 
loss  of  his  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret  She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as  a 
magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  with 
vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by  men  of 
business.  If  he  chance  to  commend  a  dish  he 
has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house — Yes,  every  body*s 
things  are  good  but  her*s — she  can  never  please ; 
he  had  better  always  dine  abroad,  if  nothing  is 
fit  to  be  eaten  at  home. 

*  Though  poor  Stanhope*s  conduct  is  so  correct, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  so  notorious,  he 
never  ventures  to  commend  any  thing  that  is  said 
or  done  by  another  woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no 
definite  object  of  jealousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy, 
vague  sensation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person 
he  admires.  I  believe  she  would  be  jealous  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it 

*  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wife  who  has 
failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  record 
a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  her  husband  to  a 
sense  of  his  superior  happiness,  and  her  own  ir- 
reproachable virtue.  O  Charles,  the  woman 
who,  reposing  on  the  laurels  of  her  boasted  vir- 
tue, allows  herself  to  be  a  disobliging,  a  peevish, 
a  gloomy,  a  discontented  companion,  defeats  one 
great  end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happiness. 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  in- 
deed more  criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of 
her  crime  emaiicl^lea  Vk«t  VrasiSoixAx  "v^u^  ^^^i^ 
who  mikea  Yi\m  m^  ^laXinioaaiiSG^^^NX^iiTK^ji^it^ 
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fiutens  on  him  a  miaery  for  life,  from  which  no 
laws  can  free  him,  and  under  which  religion 
alone  can  aupport  him.* 

We  continued  talking  till  we  reached  home, 
on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in  which  Uie  par> 
ties  are  *  joined,  not  matched,'  and  where  the 
term  union  is  a  miserable  misnomer.  I  endea- 
foured  to  turn  all  these  new  acquaintances  to 
account,  and  considered  myself  at  every  visit  I 
made,  as  taking  a  lesson  for  my  own  conduct. 
I  beheld  the  miscarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  concern  for  the  individual,  but  as  beacons 
to  light  me  on  the  way.  It  was  no  breach  of 
charity  to  use  the  aberrations  of  my  acquaint- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  making  my  own  course 
more  direct  I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose 
tight  of  the  humbling  consideration  that  my  own 
deviations  were  equally  liable  to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same  motive 
had  led  them  to  the  same  scrutiny. 

I  remained  some  weeks  lon^^cr  in  town  in- 
dulging myself  in  all  its  safe  sights,  and  all  its 
aober  pleasures.  I  exaniiiiod  whatever  was  new 
in  art,  or.  curious  in  science.  I  found  out  the 
best  pictures,  saw  the  best  statues,  explored  the 
best  museums,  heard  the  best  speakers  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  best  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  best  orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the 
best  lectures,  and  visited  the  best  company,  in 
the  most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.  I  associated  with 
many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious  men, 
commodities  with  which  London,  with  all  its 
faults  abounds,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
place  on  the  habitable  globe.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  agreeable,  well-informed 
valuable  women,  with  a  few  who  even  seemed 
in  a  good  measure  to  live  above  the  world  while 
they  were  living  in  it 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female  cha- 
racters, who,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence, 
are  little  known,  because  to  be  known  is  not 
their  object  Their  ambition  has  a  better  taste. 
They  pass  through  life  honoured  and  respected 
in  their  own  small,  but  not  unimportant  sphere, 
and  approved  by  liim,  *  whose  they  are,  and 
whom  they  serve,'  though  their  faces  are  hardly 
known  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occa- 
sion little  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  much 
happiness  at  home.  And  when  once  a  woman 
who  has  all  *  appliances  and  means  to  get  it,* 
can  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  flatterer, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  fashionable ;  can  con- 
quer  the  fondness  for  public  distinction,  can  re- 
istthe  temptations  of  that  magic  circle  to  which 
he  is  courted,  and  in  which  she  is  qualifiod  to 
hine — this  is  indeed  a  trial  of  firmness  ;  a  trial 
n  which  thoM  who  have  never  been  called  to 
/esist  themselves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 
of  resistance  in  othcr9. 

These  are  the  women  who  bless,  dignify,  and 
truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed  docs 
not  make  his  fortune  by  their  sitting  to  him  ; 
the  ieweller  is  neither  bn)ught  into  vogwo  by 
fumishinfif  their  diamonds,  nor  undone  by  not 
being  paid  for  them  ;  the  pros^writy  of  lUf*.  mil- 
liner does  not  depend  on  alBxing  their  nnnio  to 
a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  colubrate 
them  ;  the  novelist  does  not  dedicate  to  them  ; 


the  attachment  of  their  children,  the 
the  wise  and  good,  and,  above  all,  they 
Alt  favour,  *  whom  to  know  is  life  eterosL* 
Among  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  have  fboad 
objects  highly  deserving  of  mj  heart,  bot  the  ia* 
junction  of  my  father  was  a  sort  of  panoplj 
which  guarded  it 

I  am  persuaded  that  ioch  women  compose  i 
larger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally  il. 
lowed.  It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  noise  whick 
makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  (air  depeodeot 
young  creatures  who  are  every  niirht  fbreed,soais 
of  them  reluctantly,  upon  the  public  eye;  and  a 
bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged  and  repaired  for 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blaodisk- 
ments,  do  not  compose  the  whole  female  world! 
I  repeat  it — a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  ire 
living  in  the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and 
the  modest  exertion  of  their  talents,  do  not  fiO 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  the  public  ear,  like  one 
aspiring  leader,  who,  hungering  for  observation, 
and  disdaining  censure,  dreads  not  abose,  but 
oblivion  :  who  thinks  it  more  glorioos  to  bnd  a 
little  phalanx  of  fashionable  followers,  thaa  to 
hold  out,  as  from  her  commanding  eminenoa, 
and  imposing  talents  she  might  have  done,! 
shining  example  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good, 
and  dignified  in  woman.  These  seirappoiotcd 
queens  maintain  an  absolute  but  ephemeral  eiB. 
pire  over  that  little  fanttntic  aristaeraey  wbidk 
they  call  the  world — Admiration  besets  tbeai. 
crowds  attend  them,  conquests  follow  tliem,  ia< 
feriors  imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  nawspi- 
pcrs  extol  them,  sonnets  deify  them.  A  &m 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  Urge 
atonement  for  a  few  amiaUe  weakneates^  whih 
the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ruin  by  their 
vengeance,  if  he  refuse  to  trust  them,  and  to  a 
gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it 


CHAP.  XI. 

TiiK  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Loo- 
don  were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel- 
field.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing  for  HaiDp> 
shire  they  promised  to  make  their  long  intended 
visit  to  Stanley  Grove  during  my  stay  there. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Barlow,  oa 
old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and  the  excellent  Rector 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish. — Being  obliged  to  come 
to  town  on  urgent  business  for  a  couple  of  days, 
he  «  as  charged  to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  wel 
come  which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  wu 
elad  to  make  this  early  acquaintance  with  this 
highly  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  exprcsfcd 
my  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  in 
whose  characters  I  already  felt  a  more  thao 
common  interest 

*  Sir,'  sHJd  he,  *  if  you  set  me  talking  of  Mi. 
Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequenocdui' 
your  indiscretion,  and  bear  with  the  loquacity 
of  which  that  subject  never  fails  to  make  im* 
euilty.  He  ip  a  greater  blessing  to  me  asa  frienJ. 
and  to  my  parish  as  an  example  and  a  bencfac 
tor  than  I  can  dcticribe.     I  assured  him  that  ha 


bui  ihef  pomeaa  the  affection  of  theii  hoabandv  \  cooiVd  nofl  \ya  Voo  xnxw^^ua  \a.  a^aakin^  of  a  mae. 
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trnora  I  had  been  early  taught  to  admire,  by  that 
exact  judge  of  merit,  my  late  father. 

*Mr.  Stanley,*  said  the  worthy  Doctor,  'is 
about  aiz  and  forty ;  his  admirable  wife  is  about 
■ix  or  seven  years  younger.  He  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  m  Lendon,  in  the  best  so- 
ciety His  commerce  with  the  world,  was  to  a 
mind  like  his,  all  pure  gain:  for  he  brought 
away  from  it  all  the  good  it  had  to  give,  with- 
out exchanging  for  it  one  particle  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity He  acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  sen- 
timents of  a  gentleman,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  bis  sincerity.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious 
account,  for  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well  enough 
to  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awkwardness 
of  gesture,  or  inelegance  of  manner. 

*  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family,* 
continued  he,  *  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  was 
afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion  in  one  sense, 
as  much  as  he  recommended  it  in  another ;  for 
that  some  men  who  would  forgive  him  his  piety 
for  the  sake  of  his  agreeableness,  would  be  led 
to  dislike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other  men, 
in  whom  the  jewel  was  not  so  well  set.  *  We 
should  like  your  religious  men  well  enough,* 
will  they  say,  *  if  they  all  resembled  Stanley.* — 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  they  do  not  so  much  like 
Mr.  Stanley*s  religion  as  bear  with  it  for  the 
pleasure  which  his  other  qualities  afford  them. 
She  assured  me,  that  tiiis  was  not  altogether  the 
case,  for  that  his  other  qualities  havin?  pioneer*d 
his  way,  and  hewed  down  the  prejudices  which 
the  reputation  of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  en- 
deavours to  be  useful  to  them  were  much  facili- 
tated, and  he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  but  was  of\en  able  to  turn  this  influence 
over  his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  they 
had  intended.  He  converted  their  admiration 
of  him  into  arms  against  their  own  errors. 

^  He  po9»c8&cs,  in  perfection,*  continued  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities,  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
has  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent,  the  art  of 
conciliatiun  without  the  aid  of  flattery.  I  hare 
seen  more  men  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a 
management  derived  from  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  his 
ever  using  this  knowledge  but  for  good  purposes, 
tlian  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  instance ;  and 
this  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
scrupulous  probity. 

*  He  is  master  of  one  great  advantage  in  con- 
versation, that  of  not  only  knowing  what  to  say 
that  may  be  useful,  but  exactly  wken  to  say  it ; 
in  knowing  when  to  press  a  point  and  when  to 
forbear ;  in  his  sparing  the  self-love  of  a  vain 
man,  whom  he  wishes  to  reclaim  by  contriving 
to  make  him  feel  himself  wronsf  without  mak- 
ing him  appear  ridiculous.  The  former  he 
knows  is  easily  pardoned,  the  latter  never.  Ho 
has  studied  the  human  heart  long  enough  to 
know  that  to  wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to 
cure,  but  ti  inflame  it ;  id  that  exasper<iting 
self-conceit,  will  never  subdue  it  He  seldom, 
I  believe,  goes  into  company  without  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  useful  to  some  one  in  it :  but  if  cir- 
cumstances  are  adverse ;  if  the  moUia  iempora 
*andi  does  not  preeent  itaelf,  be  knows  he  ahouki 


lose  more  than  they  would  gain,  by  trying  to 
make  the  occasion  when  he  does  not  find  it 
And  I  have  often  heard  biro  say,  that  when 
he  cannot  benefit  others,  or  be  benefitted  by 
them,  he  endeavours  to  benefit  himself  by  the 
disappointment,  which  does  his  own  mind  as 
much  good  by  bumbling  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  uselessness,  as  the  subject  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  might  have  done  them. 

*  The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six  yean 
ago,  who  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
the  only  interruption  his  family  have  had  to  a 
felicity  so  unbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Stanley 
some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  so  poor  a 
portion  as  this  world  has  to  give.  I  added,  that 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  his  being 
in  the  favour  of  Grod,  if  he  had  totally  escaped 
chastisement  A  circumstance  which  to  many 
parents  would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  him.  The  boy,  had  be 
lived  to  Im  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large  in- 
dependent fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  which 
will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  unless  there 
should  be  another  son.  *  This  wealth,*  said  be 
to  me,  *  might  have  proved  the  boy*s  snare,  and 
this  independence  his  destruction.  He  who  doee 
all  things  well,  has  afflicted  the  parents,  but  he 
has  saved  the  child.*  The  loss  of  an  only  son, 
however,  sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by  his 
submission,  I  should  rather  say  by  his  acqui- 
escence. Submission  is  only  yielding  to  what 
we  cannot  help.  Acquiescence  is  a  more  sut»* 
lime  kind  of  resignation.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
the  divine  will  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  He  one 
day  said  (o  me,  *  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mer- 
cy, but  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  it  We  loveo 
him  so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgot- 
ten who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptation,  Grod  in  great  mercy  withdrew 
him.  I^t  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  one  biesa- 
ing  we  have  lost,  to  the  countless  mercies  which 
are  continued  to  us,  and  especially  to  the  hand 
which  confers  them;  to  the  hand  which,  if  we 
continue  to  murmur,  may  strip  us  of  our  re- 
maining blessings.* 

*  I  cannot,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  make  a 
higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  than  to  say, 
that  she  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  husband 
whose  happiness  she  makes.  They  have  a  large 
family  of  lovely  daughters  of  all  ages.  Lucilla, 
the  eldest,  is  near  nineteen ;  you  would  think 
me  too  poetical  were  I  to  say  she  adorns  every 
virtue  with  every  grace ;  and  yet  I  should  only 
speak  the  simple  truth.  Phoebe,  who  is  just 
turned  of  fifteen,  has  not  less  vivacity  and  sweet- 
ness  than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  na* 
vete  and  warm-heartedness,  she  has  somewliat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  father  says,  that  her 
education  has  aflbrded  him  not  less  pleasure, 
but  more  trouble,  for  (he  branches  shot  so  fkal 
as  to  call  for  more  pruning.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  the  good  Doctor 
fur  his  interesting  little  narrative,  a  loud  rap 
announced  company.  It  was  Lady  Bab  Law- 
less. With  her  usual  versatility  she  plunged  at 
once  into  every  subject  with  every  body.  She 
talked  to  Lady  Belfield  of  the  news  and  her  cuu* 
sery,  of  poeVi^f « w\\3ki  ^\x  ^c^vci^  q*1  ^^Sctra^  "v^^ 
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ine«  and  religion  with  Dr.  Barlow.  She  talked 
well  u|xiii  moat  of  these  points,  and  not  ill  upon 
any  of  them:  for  nhc  had  the  talent  f  if  embel- 
Uiliiiij^  Hubjcctfl  of  which  hho  knew  but  liitle, 
'  and  a  kind  nf  conjectaral  sagacity  and  raah  dez- 
lerity,  which  prevented  her  from  nppearin^  iipr. 
norofit,  even  uhun  she  knew  nothinjif.  She 
tltuuifht  thatH  full  confidence  in  her  own  pr>wers 
wan  the  sure  way  t(i  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others,  and  it  genf-rally  succeeded. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  BelHeld,  ahe  said, 
•  Pray,  my  deer,  Uiok  at  my  flowers.'  'They 
are  beautiful  roso«,  indeed/  said  Ijady  Belfleld, 
and  au  extiuioituly  exact  as  if  they  were  arti. 
ficial.* — *  Which  in  truth  they  are/  replied  Lady 
Bab.  *  Your  mistake  is  a  hifj^h  compliment  to 
them,  but  not  higher  than  they  deserve.  Look 
•apccially  at  these  roses  in  my  cap.  Yon  posi- 
tively shall  go  and  get  sonie  at  the  same  place.* 
— *  Indeed/  said  Lndy  lk'16cid,  *  I  am  thinking 
of  laying  awidc  flowers,  though  my  children  are 
hardly  old  enoua^h  to  take  them.*  *  What  affoc- 
tatiori  !*  replied  Lady  Bab;  *  why  you  are  not 
above  two  or  three  and  thirty  ;  I  sm  almost  as 
old  again,  and  yet  I  dnn*t  think  of  giving  np 
flowers  to  my  children,  or  my  grand-children, 
who  will  be  soon  wanting  them.  Indeed,  I  only 
DOW  wear  white  roses.*  I  discovered  by  this, 
that  white  rosea  made  the  same  approximation 
to  sobriety  in  dress,  that  three  tables  made  to  it 
in  cards.  *  Seriously  though,*  continued  Lady 
Bah,  *  you  must  and  shall  go  and  buy  aome  of 
Fanny's  flowers.  I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  charity  you  ever  did,  and  then 
I  know  you  won't  rest  till  you  have  been.  A 
beautiful  girl  maintains  her  dying  mother  by 
making  and  selling  flowers.  *  Here  is  her  di- 
rection,' throwing  a  card  on  the  table. — *Oh  no, 
this  is  not  it.  I  have  forgot  the  name,  but  it  is 
within  two  doors  of  your  hair-dresser,  in  what 
d'ye  call  the  lane,  ju}«t  out  of  Oxford  street.  It 
ia  a  fKwr  miserable  hole,  bat  her  roses  are  as 
bright  as  if  they  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.' 
She  now  rung  the  boll  violently,  saying  she  had 
overstayed  her  time,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  the  house  ten  minutifs. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Bclficld  to  the 
exhibition.  In  driving  home  through  one  of  the 
narrow  paiisnges  near  Oxford-street,  I  obacrvcd 
that  we  were  in  the  street  where  the  poor  flower- 
maker  lived.  Lady  Belfiold  directed  her  foot- 
man to  inquire  for  the  house.  Wo  went  into  it. 
And  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of 
■tairs,  we  found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel 
young  girl  at  work  on  her  gay  manufacture. 
The  younjET  woman  presented  her  elegant  per- 
formances with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modesty. 

She  was  the  more  interesting  because  the  de- 
licacy of  her  appearance  seemed  to  proceed 
fVoni  ill  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  while 
ahe  exhibited  her  works.  *  You  do  not  seem 
well,  my  dear,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  natural  to  her.  *  I  never  care 
about  my  own  health.  Madam,'  replied  she,  *  but 
f  fear  my  dear  mother  is  dying.'  She  stop|>ed, 
and  the  tcara  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
atrain  now  flowed  plentifully  down  her  checka. 
'  Whore  i»  your  mother,  child  V  aaid  Lady  Bel- 
Md,    'in  Cha  next  room,  Madam/  ^IaI \ib  we 
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her/  said  her  Ladyahip,  *  if  it  woaH  too  meek 
disturb  her/  So  saying,  ahe  led  the  way,  lad 
I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  sick  woman  lying  on  a  littli 
poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  bat  ikc 
did  not  acem  so  near  her  end,  aa  Fanny's  a&e* 
tion  had  made  her  apprehend.  Afler  aome  kim! 
expressions  of  concern.  Lady  Belfield  in«;ured 
into  their  circunistancea,  which  she  found  were 
deplorable.  *  But  for  that  dear  girl.  Madam,! 
should  have  perished  with  want,  said  the  good 
woman  ;  ^  since  our  miafortunea  I  have  had  no- 
ihinif  to  support  me  but  what  ehe  earns  br 
making  these  flowers.  She  haa  ruined  her  own 
health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nieht  to  procure  me  necessaries,  while  she  her- 
aelf  lives  on  a  crust/ 

I  was  so  affected  with  this  scene,  that  I  drrw 
Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room  :  *  If  we  cia- 
not  preserve  the  mother,  at  least  let  us  save  tbe 
daughter  from  destruction,'  said  I ;  *you  mar 
command  my  purse/ — *  I  was  thinking  of  tbt 
same  thing/  she  replied.  *  Pray,  my  good  rirL 
what  sort  of  ec^ucation  have  you  had  V^*0. 
Madam/  said  she,  *onn  much  too  high  for  mj 
situation.  But  my  parents,  intending  to  qualifj 
me  for  a  govcrnness,  aa  the  safest  way  of  pro> 
vidinsf  for  me,  have  had  me  taught  every  thin; 
necessary  for  that  cmploynient.  I  have  had  the 
best  maiilers,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  misem|iioT- 
ed  my  time.' — ^  How  cornea  it  then/  nid  I. 
*  that  you  were  not  placed  out  in  snme  family  ■' 
— *  What,  Sir  I  and  leave  my  dear  mother  help- 
less and  forlorn  ?  I  had  rather  live  only  on  m; 
tea  and  dry  bread,  which,  indeed  1  have  6imt 
for  many  months,  and  supply  her  little  wants, 
than  enjoy  all  the  luxuriea  in  the  world  at  a  dii- 
tance  from  her.' 

*  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  br" 
said  I,  while  Lady  Belfleld  was  talking  with  thf 
mother.  *One  trouble  followed  another.  Sir.' 
said  she,  *  but  what  most  completely  ruined  xu. 
and  sent  my  father  to  prison,  and  brought  a  pa- 
ralytic stroke  on  my  mother,  waa  his  bein?  ar- 
rested for  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pound*.  Thif 
sum,  which  he  had  promic>cd  (o  pay,  was  lor.: 
due  to  him  for  laces,  and  to  my  mother  for  mil- 
linary  and  fancy  dresses,  fVom  a  lady  who  ka» 
not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  a 
dead,  and  my  mother  dying !  thia  sum  wooid 
have  saved  them  both  !* 

She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  execn 
of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergyman  enter- 
ed  the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of'  the  parisA 
who  came  frequently  to  administer  spiritual  m- 
solation  to  the  poor  woman.  Lady  Brlfielc 
knew  him  slightly,  and  highly  rrapected  hit 
character.  She  took  him  aside  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  theM 
people,  esfwcially  the  young  woman.  His  te«ti 
mnny  Tas  highly  satisfactory.  The  girl,  be 
said,  had  not  only  had  an  excellent  cducatjos 
but  her  understanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  He  added,  that  he  reckoned  het 
beauty  among  her  misfortunes.  It  made  good 
people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the  house,  and 
exposed  her  to  danger  from  thoec  of  the  opptv 
site  description. 

I  ^ul  my  9urse  into  Lady  Belfield**  handii 
Acc^^iai  \a  m!i2kA  w]  ^fttasi^  ^o^fvi^leit  afiv 
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the  remark  he  bad  jast  made,  I  ihould  incur  the 
■napiciona  of  the  worthy  clergryman. 

We  promiaed  to  call  a^ain  the  neit  day,  and 
took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  poeaeaaed 
oorselvea  of  aa  many  fiowera  aa  ah^could  apere. 
I  be^rgrcd  that  we  might  atop  and  aend  aome 
medical  aaaiatance  to  the  aick  woman,  for 
though  it  waa  evident  that  all  relief  waa  hope- 
leaa,  yet  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  the  afiectionate 
girra  heart  to  know  that  nothing  waa  omitted 
which  might  reatore  her  mother 


CHAP.  XII. 

Im  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little  ad- 
fenture  with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warmly  into 
the  distreaaea  of  Fanny,  and  waa  inclined  to 
adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  character  and  at- 
tain menta  atood  the  teat  of  a  atrict  inquiry,  ahe 
might  hereafler  probably  be  tranapUnted  into 
their  family  aa  governeas.  We  were  interrupt, 
ed  in  the  formation  of  thia  plan  by  a  viait  from 
Lady  Melbury,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
beauty  and  of  ton.  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  her  character,  for  her  charma  and  her  ac- 
complish menta  were  the  theme  of  every  man  of 
fiuihiun,  and  the  envy  of  every  modiah  woman. 

She  ia  one  of  thofre  admired  but  pitiable  cha- 
racters, who,  sent  by  Providence  aa  an  example 
to  their  aex,  degrade  themaelvea  into  a  warning. 
-— Warm-hearted,  feeling,  liberal  on  the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other  vain,  aentimental,  romantic, 
extravagantly  addicted  to  diaaipation  and  ex- 
pensc,  and  with  that  union  of  contrarietiea  which 
diatinguishea  her,  equally  devoted  to  poetry  and 
gaming,  to  liberality  and  injuatice.  She  is  too 
handsome  to  be  envious,  and  too  generous  to 
have  any  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  givea  to 
excess  mto  the  opposite  fault  As  Lady  Den- 
ham  can  detect  blemiahea  in  the  moat  perfect. 
Lady  Melbury  finda  perfectiona  in  the  moat  de- 
praved.  From  a  judgment  which  cannot  discri- 
minate,  a  temper  which  will  not  censure,  and  a 
hanger  for  popularity,  which  can  feed  on  the 
coarsest  applause,  she  flatters  egregioualy  and 
universally,  on  the  principle  of  being  paid  back 
uauriously  in  the  same  coin.  Prodigal  of  her 
beauty,  she  exists  but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it 
from  the  drawing-room  at  St.  Jamea*a  to  the 
mob  at  an  election.  Candour  in  her  ia  aa  mia- 
chievous  as  calumny  in  othera,  for  it  buoya  up 
<diaracter8  which  ought  to  sink.  Not  content 
with  being  blind  to  the  bad  qualitiea  of  her  fa- 
vourites,  she  invents  good  onea  for  them,  and 
jou  would  auppose  her  corrupt  *  little  aenate* 
was  a  choir  of  aoraphima. 

A  recent  circi^matance  related  by  Sir  John 
waa  quite  characeeriatical.  Her  favourite  maid 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  earnestly  begged  to  aee 
her  lady  who  always  had  load^l  her  with  fa- 
vours. To  all  company  ahe  talked  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  poor  Toinette,  for  whom  ahe  not  only 
expressed  but  felt  real  compaaaion.  Inatead  of 
one  a[)othecary  who  would  have  sufficed,  two 
physicians  were  sent  for ;  and  she  herself  re- 
solved to  go  up  and  visit  her,  as  aoon  at  ahe  had 
finiahcd  setting  to  music  an  elegy  on  the  death 
o*  her  Java  Sparrow.    Joat  as  ahe  had  oomplttod 
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it,  ahe  received  a  freah  entreaty  to  aee  her  maid 
and  waa  actually  got  to  the  door  in  order  to  go 
up  ataira,  when  the  milliner  came  in  with  aoch 
a  diatractiog  variety  of  beautiful  new  thinga, 
that  there  waa  no  poaaibility  of  letting  them  go 
till  ahe  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  aflcr  the 
other.  Thia  took  up  no  little  time.  To  deter, 
mine  which  ahe  ahould  keep  and  which  return, 
where  all  waa  so  attractive,  took  up  still  mora 
Afler  numberless  vicissitudes  and  fiuctuationa 
of  racking  thought,  it  waa  at  length  decided 
she  ahould  take  the  whole.  The  milliner  with- 
drew ;  the  Udy  went  np — Toinette  had  just  ex- 
pired. 

I  found  her  mannera  no  leas  faecinating  than 
her  peraon.  With  all  her  modiah  graces,  there 
waa  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  appearance 
of  aoflneas  and  aenaibility  which  gave  her  the 
variety  of  two  charactera.  She  waa  the  en- 
chanting  woman  of  faahion,  and  the  elegiac 
muae. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  .to  cover  lier 
work  Ubie  with  Fanny *8  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
attract  any  chance  visitor.  Lady  Melbury  ad- 
mired them  excessively.  *  You  must  do  more 
than  admire  them,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *yoa 
must  buy  and  recommend.*  She  then  told  her 
the  affecting  scene  we  had  witneased,  and  de- 
acribed  the  amiable  girl  who  aupported  the  dying 
mother  by  making  these  flowers.  *  It  is  quite 
enchanting,*  continued  she,  resolving  to  attack 
Lady  Melbury  in  her  own  aentimental  way,  » to 
see  the  sweet  girl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  forming 
hyacintha  into  bouquets.*  *  Dear,  how  charm- 
ing !*  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury ;  *  it  ia  really 
quite  touching.  I  will  make  a  aubacription  for 
her,  and  write  at  the  head  of  the  liat  a  melting 
description  of  her  caae.  She  shall  bring  me  all 
her  flowers  and  aa  many  more  aa  ahe  can  make. 
But  no,  we  will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  aee 
her.  You  ahall  carry  me.  How  iotereating  to 
see  a  beautiful  creature  making  roaea  and  hya- 
cinths !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  complexion 
must  be  amazingly  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  the 
bright  flowers.  If  it  were  a  coarse  loo.  /iggirl, 
spinning  hemp,  to  be  sure  one  should  pity  her, 
but  it  would  not  be  half  so  moving.  It  will  be 
delightful.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  ex- 
actly at  two,  and  carry  you  all.  Perhaps,' 
whispered  she  to  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  may  work 
up  the  circumstance  into  a  sonnet.  Do  think  of 
a  striking  title  for  it  On  second  thoughts,  the 
aonnet  ahall  be  aent  about  with  the  aubscription, 
and  1*11  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  auit  it.* 

*•  The  fine  creature,*  aaid  Sir  John,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  compaaaion,  aa  ahe  went  out,  *  waa  made 
for  nobler  purpoaea.  How  grievoualy  dooa  ahe 
fall  short  of  the  high  expectations  her  early 
youth  had  raised  !  Oh !  what  a  sad  return  does 
she  make  to  Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied 
bounties !  Vain  of  her  beauty,  lavish  of  her 
money,  careless  of  her  reputation ;  aasociating 
with  the  worat  company,  yet  formed  for  the 
beat ;  living  on  the  adulation  of  parasites,  whose 
understanding  she  despises !  I  grieve  to  com- 
pare what  she  is  with  what  she  might  have  been, 
had  she  married  a  man  of  spirit,  who  would  pru- 
dently have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrained 
her.  He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his  ia. 
diSereiMM  «ad  «ia\Tk«iia  dl  \iuu^«   ^3l»ioa&dl 
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with  knowing  bow  mach  she  is  admired  and  he 
envied,  he  never  thought  of  reproving  or  re- 
■tricting  her.  He  is  proad  of  her,  bat  baa  no 
particular  delifrht  in  her  company ;  and  trusting 
to  her  honour,  lets  her  follow  her  own  devices, 
while  he  follows  his.  She  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  eccentricity  of  that  bounty  which  springs 
from  mere  sympathy  and  feeling.  Her  charity 
requires  stage  eiSect ;  objects  that  have  novelty, 
and  circnmstan'^es  which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says, 

*  elevate  and  surprise.*  She  lost,  when  an  in 
fant,  her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety  ; 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  formed  the  duc- 
tile mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  various 
talents  into  other  channels,  and  raised  her  cha- 
racter to  the  elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach.* 

*  How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,*  said 
I,  *  that  so  superior  a  woman  should  live  so  much 
oelow  her  high  destination  I  She  is  doubtless 
utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of  religion.* 

*  You  are  much  mistaken,'  replied  Sir  John, 

*  I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pronounce  that  she 
entertains  much  tkoughi  about  it ;  but  she  by  no 
means  denies  its  truths,  nor  neglects  occasion- 
ally to  ezhibil  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  She 
has  yet  not  completely  forgotten 

AH  thai  the  nune  and  all  the  print  ha\-e  taught. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  she  con- 
siders it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  preserves  it 
as  a  habit.  A  religious  exercise,  however,  never 
interferes  with  a  worldly  one.  They  are  taken 
up  in  succession,  but  with  this  distinction,  the 
worldly  business  is  to  be  done,  the  religious  one 
is  not  altogether  to  be  lefl  undone.  She  has  a 
moral  chemistry  which  excels  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sunday, 
at  Melbury  castle,  if  by  any  strange  accident 
she  and  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  together, 
she  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at  crib- 
bago  with  him  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  town 
one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  cold,  she  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her  maids,  and  then 
set  up  ail  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if 
bhc  had  been  successful  she  would  have  given 
her  winningf  to  charity;  but  as  she  lost  some 
hundreds,  she  said,  she  could  now  with  a  safe 
conscience  borrow  that  sum  from  her  charity 
purse,  which  she  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay 
her  debt  of  honour.* 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appointed 
time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
John,  on  her  punctuality.  *  Indeed,*  said  she, 
*  I  am  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  such  a  fasci- 
nating German  novel,  that  it  positively  chained 
me  to  my  bed  till  past  three.  I  assure  you  1 
never  lost  time  by  not  rising.  In  the  course  of 
afbw  winters  I  have  exhausted  half  Hookman*s 
catalogue,  before  some  of  my  acquaintance  are 
awake,  or  myself  out  of  bed.* 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  Sir  John  conducted  Lady 
Melburv  up  the  little  winding  stairs.  I  assisted 
Lady  Relfieid.  We  reach^  the  room,  where 
Fanny  was  just  finishing  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
jonquils.  How  picturesque,*  whispered  Lady 
Melbury  to  me — *  Do  lend  me  your  pencil ;  I 
must  take  a  sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the 
ioD9uJis  in  her  hand.    My  dear  creature,*  con- 


these,  but  yoa  most  mmke  me  t««lf«< 
flowers  as  fiwt  as  poaaiUe.  and  be  enie  kt  ■ 
have  a  great  many  Bpriga  of  jeisamine  and  mjp 
tie.  Then  snatching  ap  a  wrealii  of  vanoai» 
loured  geraniums—*  I  maat  try  tlna  oo  miJaal 
by  the  glass.*  So  saying,  aho  mn  into  aa  li 
joining  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open ;  Lalf 
Belfield  having  before  atolen  into  it  to  wfmkk 
the  poor  invalid. 

Ajb  Boon  as  Lady  Melbory  fot  into  tbs  nmt 
she  uttered  a  load  shriek.  Sir  John  and  I  na 
in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her  near  ftialia^ 
'  Oh,  Belfield,*  said  she,  •  tbia  ia  a  trick,  sad  i 
most  cruel  one !  Why  did  yoa  nol  tell  me  vkm 
you  were  bringing  me  ?  Why  did  yoo  aot  Idl 
me  the  peop]e*s  name  V — '  I  have  never  hesid  i 
myself^'  said  Sir  John  ;  *  on  my  honour  I  di  HI 
understand  you. — You  know  aa  modi  of  Ifci 
woman  as  I  know,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  *  Ahi! 
much  more,*  cried  she,  as  fast  aa  her  tears  wnU 
give  her  leave  to  speak.  She  retired  to  the  wi^i 
dow  for  air,  wringing  her  hands,  and  calliaf  ftr 
a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from  faintiog.  I 
turned  to  the  aick  woman  for  an  explanatioa ;  I 
saw  her  countenance  much  changed. 

*This,  Sir,*  said  she,  'is  the  lady,  whos^ddl 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  ruined  me,  and  m 
the  death  of  my  husbsnd.*  I  waa  thnnderstniek 
but  went  to  assist  Lady  Melbury,  who  impJoistf 
Sir  John  to  go  home  with  her  instantiv,  Krinf 
her  coach  should  come  back  for  ns.  '  But,  *-i 
Lady  Belfield,  do  lend  me  twenty  gainr&.%  I 
have  not  a  shilling  about  me.' — '  llien,  mr  6m 
Lady  Melbury,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  •  how'csril 
you  order  twelve  doxen  expensive  HowtnT 
*  Oh,'  said  ahe,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid  fir 
them  till  next  year.*  *  And  how,*  replied  Lady 
Belfield,  *  could  the  debt  which  was  not  to  hm 
been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have  relieved  tk 
pressing  wants  of  a  creature,  who  most  ftj 
ready  money  for  her  materials  T  However,  ■ 
you  are  distressed,  we  will  contrive  to  do  vilh 
out  your  money.*  *  I  would  pawn  my  diintiwi 
necklace  directly,*  returned  she,  but  speakiag 
lower,  *  to  own  the  truth,  it  is  already  in  Iki 
jeweller*s  hands,  and  I  wear  a  paste  necklaet 
of  the  same  form.* 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my  Kankei^ 
that  morning,  gave  me  such  a  aignificant  knk, 
as  restrained  my  hand,  which  waa  already  si 
my  pocket-book.  In  great  seeming  angaisfa  dit 
gave  Sir  John  her  hand,  who  oondaeted  bar  to 
her  coach.  As  he  was  leading  her  down  stairii 
she  solemnly  declared  she  woald  never  agaii 
run  in  debt,  never  order  more  thinge  than  dK 
wanted,  and  above  all  would  never  play  wUk 
she  lived.  She  was  miserable  becaoae  ahe  donl 
not  ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  thb  woman,  fa> 
having  already  ^ven  her  monfy  three  times  for 
the  purpose,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro.  TImb 
retracting,  ehe  protested,  if  ever  ahe  did  toacha 
card  agam,  it  should  be  for  the  aole  purpose  of 
getting  something  to  discharge  thia  debt.  8r 
John  earnestly  conjured  her  not  to  lay*thtf 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul,'  bat  to  convert  tbi 
present  vexation  into  an  occaaion  of  felicitj,  br 
making  it  the  memorable  and  happy  «ra  of 
abandoning  a  practice,  which  injured  her  fbrtani^ 
her  fame,  hier  principlea,  and  her  peace.    '  tar 


iin^  she,  'yoa  must  not  only  Vat  me  \ia?ie\\]inni;  «^«Mt^«AKn^^NMK^\MaT«9e««nd  torn, 
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asi 


Each  will  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  an  violent  and  void. 

*In  an  interval  of  weeping,  the  told  me,* 
irfded  he.  *  that  the  was  to  be  at  the  opera  to- 
Biffat.  To  the  opera,  faro  will  sacceed,  and  to. 
narrow  probably  the  diamond  ear-rings  will  go 
to  Grey's  in  pursuit  of  the  necklace.* 

Lady  Bclfield  inquired  of  Fanny  how  it  hap- 
ptned  that  Lady  Melbury,  who  talked  with  her 
without  surprise  or  emotion,  discovered  so  much 
qf  both  at  the  bare  sight  of  her  mother.  The 
girl  explained  this  by  saying,  that  she  had 
sever  been  in  the  way  while  they  lived  in  Bond- 
■Ireet,  when  her  Ladyship  used  to  come,  having 
been  always  employed  in  an  upper  room,  or  at- 
tending her  master. 

Befwe  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
■ick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  sorrows,  and 
lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter;  and 
next  morning  I  set  out  on  my  journey  for 
Stanley  Grove,  Sir  John  and  Lady  fielfield  pro- 
mising to  follow  me  in  a  few  weeks. 


As  soon  as  I  got  into  my  post-chaise,  and 
&irly  turned  my  back  on  London,  I  fell  into  a 
variety  of  reflections  on  the  persons  with  whom 
I  had  been  living.  In  this  soliloquy,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  that  descrepancy  of 
characters,  all  of  which  are  yet  included  under 
the  broad  comprehensive  appellation  of  ChriM- 
timns,  I  found  that  though  all  differed  widely 
from  each  other,  they  differed  still  more  widely 
from  that  rule  by  which  they  professed  to 
walk.  Yet  not  one  of  these  characters  was 
eoosidered  as  disreputable.  There  was  not 
one  that  was  profane  or  profligate.  Not  one 
who  would  not  in  conversation  have  defended 
Christianity  if  its  truth  had  been  attacked. 
Not  one  who  derided  or  even  neglected  its 
forms ;  and  who  in  her  own  class  woidd  not  have 
passed  for  religious.  Yet  how  little  had  any 
one  oT  them  adorned  the  profession  she  adopted ' 
Of  Mrs.  Ranby,  Mrs.  Fentham,  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  Lady  Denham,  Lady  Melbury,  which 
of  them  would  not  have  been  startled  had  her 
Christianity  been  called  in  question  7  Yet  how 
merely  speculative  was  the  religion  of  oven  the 
most  serious  among  them  !  How  superficial,  or 
inconsistent,  or  mistaken,  or  hollow,  or  hypo- 
critical, or  self.deceiving  was  that  of  all  the 
others!  Had  either  of  them  been  asked  from 
what  source  she  drew  her  religion,  she  would 
indignantly  have  answered,  from  the  bible.  Yet 
if  we  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  the 
Christian  with  Christianity,  how  little  can  we 
trace  the  resemblance !  In  what  particular  did 
their  lives  imitate  the  life  o?  Him  10^  pleated 
not  himtelf^  who  did  the  wiU  ofhia  Father  :  who 
voent  about  doing  good  7  How  irreconcileable  is 
their  faith  with  the  principles  which  He  taught ! 
How  dissimilar  their  practice  with  the  precepts 
He  delivered  !  How  inconsistent  their  lives  with 
the  example  which  ho  bequeathed!  How  un- 
founded  their  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance 
into  heaven  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  Wee 
minded  with  Chriet ! 


CHAP.  XIII 

Mt  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimatelj 
connected  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  his  junior  by  seve 
ral  ^ears,  yet  there  subsisted  between  them  such 
a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiments,  views  and 
principles,  that  they  lived  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship; and  both  their  families  having  in  the 
early  part  of  their  lives  resided  in  London,  the 
occasions  of  that  thorough  mutual  knowledge 
that  grows  out  of  familiar  intercourse,  were 
much  facilitated.  I  remembered  Mr.  Stanley, 
when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  paying  an  annual 
visit  to  my  father  at  the  Priory,  and  I  had  re- 
tained an  imperfect  but  pleasing  impression  of 
his  countenance  and  engaging  manners. 

Having  had  a  large  estate  lefl  him  in  Hamp. 
shire,  he  settled  there  on  his  marriage ;  an  inter- 
course of  letters  had  kept  up  the  mutual  at- 
tachment between  him  and  my  father.  On  the 
death  of  each  parent,  I  had  received  a  cordial 
invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my  sorrows  in  his 
society.  My  father  enjoined  mo  that  one  of 
my  first  visits  afler  his  death  should  be  (o  the 
Grove;  and,  in  truth,  I  now  considered  my 
Hampshire  engagement  as  the  bonne  bouehe  of 
my  southern  excursion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grove  before  dinner.  I 
found  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  ample 
fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  possessor,  I  was 
highly  gratified  with  tiie  fine  forest  scenery  in 
the  approach  to  the  park.  The  house  had  a 
noble  appearance  without ;  and  within  it  was  at 
once  commodious  and  elegant.  It  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill,  nearer  the  bottom  than  the 
summit,  and  was  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by 
a  fine  old  wood.  The  park,  though  it  was  not 
very  extensive,  was  striking  from  the  beautiful 
inequality  of  the  ground,  which  was  richly 
clothed  with  the  most  picturesque  oaks  I  ever 
saw,  interspered  with  stately  beeches.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste,  but  though 
the  hand  of  modern  improvement  was  visible, 
the  owner  had  in  one  instance  spared 

*  The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade.* 

for  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  so  pa- 
thetically pleads.  The  poet*s  plea  bad  saved  the 
avenue. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley;  and  by  that  powerful  and  instanta- 
neous impression  which  fine  sense  and  good 
breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration  of 
character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  the  guest, 
I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.  All  the  prelimi- 
naries  of  gradual  acquaintance  were  in  a  man 
ner  superseded,  and  I  soon  experienced  thai 
warm  and  affectionate  esteem,  which  seemed 
scarcely  to  require  intercourse  to  strengthen,  or 
time  to  confirm  it  Mr.  Stanley  had  only  a  few 
minutes  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and  two  lovely 
daughters,  before  we  were  summoned  to  dinner, 
to  which  a  considerable  party  had  been  invited ; 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  populous  and  rather 
polished. 

The  conversation  afler  dinner  was  rationali 
animated,  and  instructive.  I  observed  that  Mr 
Stanley  lost  no  opportunity  which  fairly  offer«C 
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lor  iiu£r^eitin^  utefal   reflection!.     But   what 
ehiefly  struck  me  in  hie  manner  of  converein^ 
wan,  (hat  without  ever  proMin^  religion  unsea- 
sonably into  the  service,  he  had  the  tal!*nt  of 
makintj^  the  most  ordinary  topics  subservient  to 
instruction,  and  of  extracting  some  profitable 
hint,  or  striking  out  some  im|>ortant  light,  from 
8ubji:ctM  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
been    unproductive   of   improvement.     It   was 
evident  that  piety  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  consulting 
its  interests  as  carefully  when  prudence  made 
hirn  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when  propriety  allow- 
ed him  to  introiduce  it     This  piety  was  rather 
visible  in  the  sentiment  than  tiie  phrase.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  bad  ta«te  could  never  ad- 
vance  the  interests  of  Christianity.     And  he 
gave  less  offence  to  worldly  men,  than  most  re- 
ligious  people  I  have  known,  because  though  he 
would  on  no  human  consideration,   abate  one 
atom  of  zeal,  or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise 
any  truth,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compro. 
miric,  yet  he  never  contended  for   words  or  tri- 
flinir    distinctions.     He    thought    it  detracted 
from  no  man'n  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of 
cxpreHsion,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that  cause, 
which  lies  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
ChriHtian,  and  demands  the  best  exertion  of 
his  best  faculties. 

fie  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  suit- 
ed to  the  several  circumstances  and  pursuits  of 
his  guc^tM.  But  ho  particularly  rejoiced  that 
there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and  unenclosed  a 
field  as  general  literature.  This,  he  observed, 
alway:*  supplies  men  of  education  with  an  ample 
refuiTO  from  all  vulgar,  and  dangerous,  and  un- 
productive topics.  *  If  we  Cdnnot,*  said  he,  *  by 
friendly  intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles, 
We  may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
erciHc  ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so  peace- 
able  a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects  of  elegant 
and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not  reckon  among 
the  lowest  benefactors  of  mankind.* 

In  my  further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
1  have  Mxnetimcs  observed  with  what  address 
he  hiH  converted  a  merely  moral  passage  to 
a  reliirious  purpose.  I  have  known  him,  when 
converfiing  with  a  man  who  would  not  have 
relisited  a  more  sacred  authority,  seize  on  a  sen- 
timent in  Tully*s  Odices,  for  the  lowest  degree 
in  his  Mcalo  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually  as- 
cending, trace  and  exalt  the  same  thought 
thrriugh  Paley  or  Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon, 
(ill  he  has  unexpectedly  landed  his  opponent  in 
the  pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  surprised  him 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

Ah  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock  of 
children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  disap- 
pointed every  time  the  door  opened,  not  to  see 
them  appear,  for  I  had  already  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  ali  that  related  to  this  most  engaging 
family.  The  ladies  having,  to  our  gratification, 
sat  longer  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  length 
obeyed  the  signal  of  the  mistress  of  the 
hou.*c.  They  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miss 
Stanleys, 


all 


After  their  departure,  the  oooTenuiOB  w« 
changed.    Tiicrc  was  do  occasion  ;  it  eooU 
become  more  rational,  and  we  did  not 
that  it  should  become  less  pure.     Mrs. 
and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  share 
with  a  good  sense  and  delicracy  which  raised 
tone  of  our  society  ;  and  we  did  not  give  (ha| 
to  understand  by  a  loud  laugh  before  thej 
oat  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  in  beinz< 
cipated  from  the  reutraint  of  their  presence 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant 

I  Among  a  thousand    other  excellencies,  m 

!  distinguished  for  her  judgment  in  adaptiof 

discourse  to  the  character   of  her  guesli, 

tor   being   singularly    skilful   in    selectic;  hv 

topics  of  conversation.     I  never  saw  a  Udvskj 

possessed  the  talent  of  diflTusing  at  her  table  ■{ 

much  pleasure  to  those  around  her  without^ 

smallest  deviation  from  her  own  dignified  porDL 

She  asks  such  questions   as  strangers  nuTX 

likely  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  I-ise  credit  by» 

swering:  and  she  suits  her  interrogatioof  toOi 

kind  of  knowledge  they  may  be  supposed  liiaj 

to  possess.     By  this,  two  ends  are    anvverd: 

while  she  gives  her  guest  an  occasion  of  ippeCi 

ing  to  advantage,  she  pnts  herself  in  the  va/(/ 

gaining  some  information.      From  wantot'ta 

discernment,  I  have  known  ladies  ask  a  ^Blk 

man  just  arrived  from   the   Kasit  Indies,  qu» 

tions  about  America ;  and  others,  from  the  i> 

sence  of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  a 

ists,  shows  itself  on  the  smallest  occasioDa,«ta 

have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked  socii 

book,  though  she  knew  that  in  the  nature  d 

things,  there  was   no   probability    of  his  em 

having  heard  of  if ;  thus  asMiinn'ing  an  unjr 

nerouN  superiority  herself*,    and    niortifvin2  0> 

other  by  a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  ifi^ 

ranee.     If  there  is  any  one  at  table,  who,  tnm 

his  station,  has  least  claim  to  attention,  be  ii 

sure  to  be  treated  with   particular   kindness  Irf 

Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the  diffident  never  fail  to  ki 

encouraged,  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  fior. 

ward,  by  the  kindness  and  refinement  of  heril' 

ten  tions. 


room 


When  we  were  summoned  to   the  drawing 
im  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful  cm- 


With  [paoe 
iVbicli  won  who  saw  to  wisb  ibeir  slay. 


dren,  fresh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth  eooU 
make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the  ladi» 
One  was  romping;  another  singini^ ;  a  third 
was  showing  some  drawings  of  birds,  the  na- 
tural history  of  which  she  seemed  to  understand 
a  fourth  had  spread  a  dissected  map  on  (he  car- 
pet, and  had  pulled  down  her  eldest  aister  on  thy 
floor  to  show  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  an  ani. 
mating  scene.  I  could  have  devoured  the  sweet 
creatures.  I  got  credit  with  the  little  singer  by 
helping  her  to  a  line  which  she  had  forgutten, 
and  with  the  geographer  by  my  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  shores  of  tie  Baltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  had  left 
us,  I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley  how  she  came  so  far  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  as  not  to  pr» 
dijce  her  children  immediately  afler  dinner? 
*  You  must  ask  me,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, 
for  it  was  I  who  first  ventured  to  suggest  thii 
bold  innovation.  I  love  my  children  fondly, 
but  my  children  I  have  always  at  home ;  I  hai« 
my  friends  but  seldom ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
lan^  V^KlUKL  of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dndicatt 
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Id  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment  should  be 
^troken  in  npon  by  another,  and  an  interfering 

yMsare,  which  I  have  always  within  my  reach. 

At  the  same  time  I  like  my  children  to  see  my 
'ftiends.     Company  amuses,  improves,  and  po- 

Hriies  them.  I  therefore  consulted  with  Mrs. 
-  Stanley,  how  we  could  so  manage,  as  to  enjoy 

•or  friends  without  locking  up  our  children. 
-fte  recommended  this  expedient.  The  time, 
''•he  said,  spent  by  the  ladies  from  their  leaving 
-tfie  dining-room  till  the  gentlemen  came  in  to 
"lea,  wa9  oflen  a  little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  in. 
°lBrval  of  anticipation  than  of  enjoyment ;  those 
^hdics  who  had  not  much  mtna,  had  soon  ex* 
Jfciasted  their  admiration  of  each  others*  worked 
^■Qslins,  and  lace  sleeves,  and  those  who  had. 

Would  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.  She  there- 
■ftre  proposed  te  enliven  that  dull  period  by  in- 
'troducing  the  children. 

'  This  little  change  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
OQr  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted  by  many 
ot  our  neighbours.  For  ourselves,  it  has  an. 
twered  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  delights 
Ibe  little  things,  but  it  delights  them  with  less 
injury  than  the  usual  season  of  their  appearance. 
3ar  children  have  always  as  much  fruit  as  they 
like  afler  thoir  own  dinner ;  they  do  not  there- 
!bre  want  or  desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats, 
lie  cakes  and  the  wine  with  which  the  guests, 
n  order  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram 
Jiern.  Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too 
nach  selfishness  with  the  natural  delight  that 
Jhey  have  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  shall  get 
Bat  by  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
jkfuso  a  little  disinterestedness  into  the  pleasure 
they  have  in  coming  to  us.  We  love  them  too 
tenderly  to  crib  their  little  enioyments.  so  we 

E'we  them  two  pleasures  instead  of  one,  for  they 
Lve  their  desert  and  our  company  in  succes- 
sion.* 

Though  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  fami- 
liarity with  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to  an  old 
and  faithful  domestic,  superior  consideration  is 
due.  My  attendant  on  my  present  tour  had 
lived  in  our  family  from  his  youth,  and  had  the 
eare  of  me  before  I  can  remember.  His  fidelity 
and  good  sense,  and  I  may  add  his  piety,  had 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  free  speaking. 
'Oh,  Sir,*  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me 
next  morning,  *  we  are  got  into  the  right  house 
at  last. — Such  a  family  !  so  godly  !  so  sober  !  so 
charitable  !  *Tis  all  of  a  piece  here,  Sir,  Mrs. 
Comfit,  the  housekeeper,  tells  me  that  her  mas- 
ter and  mistress  are  the  example  of  all  the  rich,^ 
and  the  refuge  of  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  as  to  Miss  Lucilla,  if  the  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any 
body  to  heaven,  she  will  go  there  sure  enough.' 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had  ne- 
glected to  enquire  ailer  this  worthy  housekeeper, 
who  had  lived  with  my  grand-father,  and  was  at 
his  death  transplanted  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  paid  a  visit,  the  first  opportunity,  to 
the  good  woman  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  a  family  who  so  much  resembled  my 
own  parents,  and  for  whom  I  had  already  con- 
ceived something  more  tender  than  mere  respet. 

I  congratulated  Mn.  Comfit  on  the  happiness 


Iof  living  in  so  valuable  a  family.  In  return,  she 
was  even  eloquent  in  their  praises.  *  Her  mis- 
tress,'  she  said,  *  was  a  pattern  for  ladies,  so 
strict,  and  yet  so  kind !  but  now  indeed  Miss 
Lucilla  has  taken  almost  all  the  family  cares 
from  her  mamma.  The  day  she  was  sixteen, 
Sir,  that  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  she 
began  to  inspect  the  household  affairs  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  took  more 
and  more  upon  her.  Miss  Fhasbc  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relieve  her  sister ;  but  my  mis- 
tress  won't  let  her  daughters  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are  almost  wo- 
men grown,  both  for  fear  it  should  take  them 
off  from  their  learning,  and  also  give  them  a 
low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  for  niceties, 
and  lead  them  into  vulgar  gossip  and  ^  niliarity 
with  servants.  It  is  time  enough,  she  says, 
when  their  characters  are  a  little  formed  ;  they 
will  then  gain  all  the  good,  and  escape  all  the 
danger.* 

Seeing  me  listen  with  the  most  eager  and  do- 
lighted  attention,  the  worthy  woman  proceeded. 
*  In  summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and 
spends  two  hours  in  her  closet,  which  is  stored 
with  the  best  books.  At  eight  she  consults  me 
on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  family  mat- 
ters,  and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  her  mamma.  The  cook  has  great 
pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  because 
she  allows  that  Miss  understands  when  things 
are  well  done,  and  never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong 
place ;  which,  she  says,  is  a  great  mortification 
in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find 
fault  by  chance :  not  according  to  the  cook'i 
performance,  but  their  own  humour.  She  looks 
over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  being  kept 
so  short  give  her  but  little  trouble  ;  and  once  a 
month  she  settles  every  thing  with  her  mother. 

*  'Tis  a  pleasure.  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she 
is  in  accounts  !  One  can't  impose  upon  her  a 
farthing  if  one  would ;  and  yet  she  is  so  mild 
and  su  reasonable !  and  so  quick  at  distinguish- 
ing what  are  mistakes,  and  what  are  wilful 
faults  !  Then  she  is  so  compassionate !  It  will 
be  a  heart-breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  Sir,  when- 
ever Miss  marries. — When  my  master  is  sick, 
she  writes  his  letters,  reads  to  him,  and  assists 
her  mamma  in  nursing  him. 

*  Afler  her  morning's  work.  Sir,  docs  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  cross,  as  ladies  do 
who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  just  up  ?  No, 
she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for  her  imrcnts, 
as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
hour  after  breakfiist,  she  and  my  master  read 
some  learned  books  together.  She  then  assists 
in  teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were 
children  better  instructed.  One  day  in  the  week, 
she  sets  aside  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work 
for  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  in  the  week  , 
for  she  says  it  would  be  troublesome  and  look 
ostentatious  to  have  her  father's  doors  crowded 
with  poor  people ;  neither  could  she  ect  at  their 
wants  and  their  characters  half  so  well  as  by  gc 
ing  herself  to  their  own  houses.  My  dear  miHtresa 
has  given  her  a  small  room  as  a  store-house  for 
clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neighbours. 
In  this  room  each  of  the  younger  daughters,  the 

I  day  the  is  seven  years  old,  has  her  own  dra  vu^ 
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with  her  name  written  on  it ;  and  almo«t  the  only 
competition  among  them  it,  whoee  shall  be  soon- 
^t  filled  with  caps,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs. 
The  working  day  is  commonly  concluded  by  one 
af  these  charitable  visits.  The  dear  creatures  are 
loaded  with  their  little  work  baskets,  crammed 
with  necessaries.  This,  Sir,  is  the  day, — and  it 
is  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by 
them  all.  Even  little  (^lia,  the  youngest,  who 
is  but  just  turned  of  five,  will  come  to  me  and 
beg  for  something  good  to  put  in  her  basket  for 
poor  Mary  or  Betty  such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do 
not  see  an^  thing  of  the  little  darlings ;  it  is 
about  the  time  they  used  to  pay  me  a  visit. 

*  On  Sundays  before  church  they  attend  the 
village  school ;  when  the  week*s  pocket  money, 
which  has  been  carefully  hoarded  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  proddced  for  rewards  to  the  most  de. 
serving  scholars.  And  yet.  Sir,  with  all  this, 
^ou  may  be  in  the  house  a  month  without  hear- 
mg  a  word  of  the  matter ;  it  is  all  done  so  quiet- 
ly ;  and  when  they  meet  at  their  meals  they 
are  more  cheerful  and  gay  than  if  they  had  been 
ever  so  idle.* 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  for  just  then  two 
sweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  presented 
themselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a  straw  basket 
between  them,  and  crying  out  in  a  little  begging 
voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit  bestow  your  charity, 
— we  want  something  coarse  for  the  hungry, 
and  something  nice  ror  the  sick, — poor  Dame 
Alice  and  her  little  grand  daughter!*  They 
were  going  on,  but  spying  me,  they  coloured  up 
to  the  ears,  snd  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

When  Miss  Stanley  came  in  to  make  break- 
fast, she  beautifully  exemplified  the  worthy 
house.keeper*s  description.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  young  women,  whoso  simplicity  was  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  and  others  in  whom  a  too  ela- 
borate polish  had  nearly  effaced  their  native 
graces :  Lucilla  appeared  to  unite  the  simpli- 
city  of  nature  to  the  refinement  of  good*breed. 
ing.  It  was  thus  she  struck  me  at  first  sight 
I  forbore  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all 
that  her  looks  promised. 

Lucilla  Stanley  is  ratlier  perfectly  elegant 
than  perfectly  beautiful.  I  have  seen  women 
as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  interesting. 
Her  beauty  is  countenance  :  it  is  the  stamp  of 
mind  intelligibly  printed  on  the  face.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  symmetry  of  features,  as  the  joint 
triumph  of  intellect  and  sweet  temper.  A  fine 
old  poet  has  well  described  her : 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  ber  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  could  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  com- 

Sounded  of  liveliness,  sensibility,  and  delicacy, 
he  does  not  say  things  to  be  quoted,  but  the 
effect  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leaves  an 
impression  of  pleasure  on  the  mind,  and  a  love 
ef  goodnees  on  the  heart.    She  enlivens  without 


dazzling,  and  entertains  without  overpow«rii| 
Contented  to  please,  she  has  no  ambitioo  to 
shine. — There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  a- 
pression,  or  vanity  in  her  manner.  She  hss  rii 
ther  a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit  Of 
repartee  she  lias  little,  and  dislikes  it  io  oChcn: 
yet  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  truer  taste  for  ia- 
offensive  wit.  Taste  is  indeed  the  predominat 
ing  quality  of  her  mind  ;  and  she  may  rather  be 
said  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the  i^eniui  of  otben, 
than  to  be  a  genius  herself.  She  has  a  qaidi 
perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  defeclite 
in  composition  or  in  character.  The  same  tmi 
taste  pervades  her  writing,  her  conversatui 
her  dress,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  bft 
gardening,  for  which  last  she  has  both  a  passkis 
and  a  talent  Though  she  has  a  correct  ear,  sbi 
neither  sings  nor  plays  ;  and  her  taste  is  so  ex 
act  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems  to  haveb 
compats  dans  Vauil ;  yet  I  never  saw  a  penal 
in  her  fingers,  except  to  sketch  a  seat  or  a  bowe 
for  the  pleasure  ground. — Her  notions  are  ton 
just  to  allow  her  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity 
in  many  things,  and  for  perfection  in  any  thing, 
she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,  and  its  dulia 
too  various  and  important  Having  five  yoongei 
sisters  to  assist,  has  induced  her  to  neg'lectsuoK 
acquisitions  which  she  would  have  liked.  Hai 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  sin 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gtr> 
nish  and  decoration  of  .Ife. 

At  her  early  age,  the  soundness  of  her  judg- 
ment on  persons  and  things  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience ;  she  owes  it  to  a  tact  so  fine 
as  to  enable  her  to  seize  on  the  strong  feature, 
the  prominent  circumstance,  the  leading  point, 
instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and  dissipatinf 
her  attention,  on  the  infeiior  parts  of  a  chara^ 
ter,  a  book,  or  a  business.  This  justness  of 
thinking  teaches  her  to  rate  things  accordinf 
to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  accordaf 
to  their  place.  Her  manner  of  speaking  addi 
to  the  effect  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  bm 
voice  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaiety  or 
kindness  as  her  feelings  direct,  and  the  occasioo 
demands.  This  manner  is  so  natural,  and  hcf 
sentiments  spring  so  spontaneously  from  the 
occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  display  is  never 
in  her  head,  nor  an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her 
heart  I  never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I 
could  have  wished  unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I 
would  have  wished  unthought 

As  to  her  dress  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr. 
Jt^nson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mins, 
of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dressing  well 
*  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  ber 
perfection  in  this  respect  is,  that  one  can  new 
remember  what  she  bad  on.*  The  dress  of  Lu* 
cilia  is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  She 
is  as  neat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  demands^  and 
as  fashionable  as  the  strictest  delicacy  permiU; 
and  her  nymph-like  form  does  not  appear  to 
less  advantage  for  being  veiled  with  scrupdoDS 
modesty. 

Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their 
real  interest !  if  they  could  guess  with  what  a 
charm  even  the  appearance  of  modesty  invests 
its  possessor,  they  would  dress  decorously  from 
mere  self-love,  if  not  from  principle.  "Hie  de- 
signing would  assume  modesty  as  an  artifice 
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the  coquet  adopt  it  as  an  allurement,  the  pure  as 
Imt  appropriate  attraction,  and  the  Toluptuoui  as 
tlw  nrio«t  infallible  art  of  seduction. 

What  I  admire  in  Miss  Stanley,  and  what  I 
hftve  sometimes  regretted  the  want  of  in  some 
other  women  is,  that  I  am  told  she  is  so  lively, 
10  playful,  so  desirous  of  amosingr  her  father  and 
■Mrthcr  when  alone,  that  they  are  seldom  so  gay 
win  their  family  party.     It  is  then  that  her  ta. 
knts  are  all  unfolded,  and  that  her  liveliness  is 
without  restraint    She  was  rather  silent  the  two 
^6t  three  first  days  after  my  arrival,  yet  it  was 
ovidently  not  the  silence  of  reserve  or  inattention, 
kot  of  delicate  propriety.     Her  gentle  frankness 
(|nd  undcsigning  temper  gradually  got  the  better 
of  this  little  shyness,  and  she  soon  began  to  treat 
Be  as  the  son  of  her  father's  friend.    I  very 
mrly  found  that  though  a  stranger  n.ight  behold 
her  without  admiration,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
Terse  with  her  with  indifference.     Before  I  had 
been  a  week  at  the  Grove,  my  precautions  va* 
Dinhod,  my  panof>ly  was  gone,  and  yet  I  had  not 
consulted  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  cnnleniplating  the  captivating  figure,  and 
he  delicate  mind  of  this  charming  girl,  I  felt 
hat  imagination  which  misleads  so  many  youth- 
bl  hearts  had  preserved  mine.  The  image  my 
kncy  had  framed,  and  which  had  been  suggest- 
d  by  Mi]ton*s  heroine,  had  been  refined  indeed, 
»Qt  it  had  not  been  romantic  I  had  early  formed 
n  ideal  standard  in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhaps; 
mt  its  very  elevation  had  rescued  me  from  the 
ominon  dangers  attending  the  society  of  the 
mxm  I  was  continually  comparing  the  women 
rith  whom  I  conversed  with  the  fair  conception 
rhich  filled  my  mind.  The  comparison  might 
Ml  unfair  to  them  :  I  am  sure  it  was  not  unfa- 
nmrable  to  myself,  for  it  preserved  me  from  the 
Ivcination  of  mere  personal  beauty,  the  allure- 
■lents  uf  factitious  character,  and  the  attractions 
of  ordinary  merit 

lam  aware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  radiance 
around  the  being  it  prefers,  t41I  it  becomes  daz- 
riod,  less,  perhaps,  with  the  brightness  of  the 
object  itself,  than  with  the  beams  with  which 
imagination  has  invested  it  But  religion,  though 
R  had  not  subdued  my  imagination,  had  chas- 
tbed  it.  It  had  sobered  the  splendours  of  fancy, 
without  obscuring  them.  It  had  not  extinguish. 
od  tho  paHpions,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  regu- 
late them.  I  now  seemed  to  have  found  the  be- 
iof  of  whom  I  had  l>cen  in  search.  Mv  mind 
ftU  her  excellences,  my  heart  acknowleaged  its 
ODnquf>ror.  I  struggled,  however,  not  to  aban- 
don my!*elf  to  its  impulses.  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  my  own  feelings  in  order,  till  I  had  time 
to  appreciate  a  character,  which  appeared  as 
artless  as  it  was  correct.  And  I  did  not  allow 
oiyself  to  make  this  slight  sketch  of  Lucilla, 
and  of  the  effect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
more  intimate  acquaintance  had  justified  my 
pe  possession. 

But  lot  me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
toother  daughter.  If  Lucilla*s  character  is  more 
elevated,  Phccbe's  is  not  less  amiable.  Her  face 
b  equally  handsome,  but  her  figure  is  somewhat 
lees  delicate.  She  has  a  fine  temper,  and  strong 
virtues.  The  little  faults  she  has,  seem  to  flow 
(rom  the  excess  of  her  good  qualities.  Her  sus- 
oeotibilitv  is  eztremei  and  to  guide  and  guard 


it,  finds  employment  for  her  mother's  fondness 
and  her  father's  prudence.  Her  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude  for  the  smallest  service.  This 
warmth  of  her  tenderness  keeps  her  affections  in 
more  lively  exercise  than  her  judgment ;  it  leads 
her  toover-rato  the  merit  of  those  she  lores,  and 
to  estimate  their  excellences,  less  by  their  own 
worih  than  by  their  kindness  to  her.  She  soon 
behaved  to  me  with  the  most  engaging  frank- 
ness, and  her  innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in 
turn,  that  aff*ectionate  freedom  with  which  one 
treats  a  beloved  sister. 

The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely,  interest- 
ing, and  sweet  tempered.  Their  several  acqui- 
sitions, for  I  detest  the  term  aceomplithmeniM, 
since  it  has  been  warped  from  the  (roe  meaning 
in  which  Milton  used  it,  seem  to  be  so  many  in- 
dividual contributions  brought  in  to  enrich  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  delight.  Their  ta. 
lents  are  never  put  into  exercise  by  artificial  ex- 
citements. Habitual  industry,  quiet  exertion, 
successive  employments,  afTectionate  intercouree, 
and  gay  and  animated  relaxation  make  up  the 
round  of  their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  fbrbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fulness; strictness  of  principle  embellished,  but 
never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  manners  ;  a  gaiety, 
not  such  as  requiies  turbulent  pleasures  to  sti- 
mulate  it,  but  evidently  the  serene,  yet  animated 
result  of  well-regulated  minds;  of  minds  actuated 
by  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  habitually  alive 
to  the  perception  of  the  smallest  sin,  and  kindling 
into  holy  gratitude  at  the  smallest  mercy. 

I  oflen  called  to  mind  that  my  father,  in  order 
to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run  away 
with  by  persons  who  appeared  lively  at  first 
sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to  discriminate 
carefully,  whether  it  was  not  the  animal  only 
that  was  lively,  and  the  man  dull.  I  have  found 
this  caution  of  no  small  use  in  my  observations 
on  the  other  sex.  I  had  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  musical  and  the  dancing  ladies,  and 
those  who  were  most  admired  for  modish  attain- 
ments, had  little  intellectual  gaiety.  In  nu- 
merous instances  I  found  that  the  mmd  was  the 
only  part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previous  forming,  no  preparatory 
moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the 
education,*  replied  he,  *  which  now  prevails,  is  a 
Mahometan  education.  It  consists  entirely  in 
making  woman  an  object  of  attraction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  reasonable  people  lefl,  who, 
while  they  retain  the  object,  improve  upon  the 
plan.  They  too  would  make  woman  attractive  * 
but  it  is  by  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the 
understanding,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
manners,  of  their  daughters  as  engaging  as 
these  Circassian  parents  endeavour  to  make  the 
person. 


CHAP.  XV 

Tiu  friendly  rector  frequently  visited  at  Stan 
ley  Grove,  and  for  my  father's  sake,  honoured 
me  with  his  particular  kindness.    Dr.  BacUm 
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filled  up  all  my  ideas  of  a  country  cleriEryman  of 
Ihe  higrher  claia.  There  is  an  uniform  consia- 
tency  runs  through  his  whole  life  and  character, 
which  oflen  brings  to  my  mind,  allowing  for  the 
revolution  in  habits  that  almost  two  hundred 
years  have  necessarily  produced,  the  incompara- 
ble country  parson  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  George 
Hit  hurt* 

*  I  novcr  saw  zeal  without  irnora/ton,*  said 
Mr.  S'.;iiilcy,  *  more  cxomphned  than  in  Barlow. 
Hit;  [iii^ty  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  sincere.  No 
crriirs  in  rciiginn  c.ocai>e  him  through  ignorance 
of  tht'ir  existence,  or  through  carelessness  in 
their  drlcction,  or  through  inactivity  in  opposing 
them.  He  is  too  honest  not  to  attack  the  pre- 
vailing evil,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume  ;  too 
cor  reel  to  excite  in  the  wise  any  fears  that  his 
zeal  may  mislead  his  judgment,  and  too  upright 
to  be*afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  piety 
inuKl  ever  have  tf>  encounter  from  the  worldly 
and  the  inditfcrent,  from  cold  hearts  and  unfur- 
nished heads. 

*  Frntn  iiis  atfectionate  warmth,  however,  and 
his  unremitting  application,  arising  from  the 
vast  im{Kirtance  he  attaches  to  the  worth  of 
souls,  the  man  of  the  world  might  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  enthusiast ;  while  his  prudence, 
Bob<;r-iiiindednes8,  and  regularity,  would  draw 
on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of 
formalist.  Though  he  is  far  from  being  *  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,*  he  is  careful  never 
to  neglect  them.  He  is  a  clergyman  all  the 
week  as  well  as  on  Sunday;  for  he  says,  if  he 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  intermediate  time  in 
pastoral  visits,  there  CDuld  not  be  kept  up  that 
mutual  intcrcourso  of  kindness  which  so  much 
faciiitato.'t  his  own  labours,  and  his  peoplo^s  ini- 
provenunt.  They  linten  to  him  because  they 
love  hirii,  and  they  understand  him,  because  ho 
has  familiarized  them  by  private  discourse  to 
the  (/real  truths  which  he  delivers  from  the 
pulpit. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminished  the  growth 
of  innovation  in  his  parishes,  by  attacking  the 
innuv.itor  with  his  own  weapons.  Not  indeed 
by  Ftrxifiing  to  the  same  disorderly  practices, 
but  by  ojiiiosing  an  enlightened  earnestness  to 
an  ecc'Mitric  earnestness;  a  zeal  leith  knowledge 
to  a  z7al  without  it  He  is  of  opinion  that  ac- 
tivity (iiVH  more  good  thin  invective,  and  that 
the  laltfT  is  too  ot\en  resorted  to,  because  it  is 
the  chcup'.T  subHtiliitc. 

*  Hit  i:'iarity,  howevpr,  is  Inrjrc,  and  his  spirit 
truly  cai^iilic.  He  honours  nil  his  truly  pious 
brolhrcn,  who  arc  earnest  in  diin^  gf)od,  though 
they  niny  dirTer  fro'ii  him  as  to  the  manner  of 
doiur  i'-     Vfit  his  candour  never  intrenches  on 

*  S'"  Il-rb-rl*!*  C'»iintry  Par««i»n.  ijii'lfr  lh'»  h«'S(N  nf 
Ih"  p'tr*  ''.\  Ml  h;"  hftii'-r.  th"  pnr-iMi  ]>i.-iyin?.  th  •  p-ir-ion  ! 
nr«"»r!i:ri;:  thi-  par'.'iii  C'nnfiirlin«:,  lli'*  p-ir-i-m  s  r.hurch. 
til"  ji:i'-in  c.it«'Clii«"in7.  th.'  par«'iTi  m   mirih.  &r    fcr. 
Til"  i«-rii  pir-on  lia^  ii«iw.  in'l'c-I.  a  viilL'ar  asiil  fli«r".  j 
>l>-(!ril  <^  ii|:i  i.  itiit  111  [I'-rNrrtH  n-'i"  il  u.'f  ii>-'l   in  it-* 
'.nil-  - -I.--.    ;»fryiii/i  tcrlt.uiT      I   wnild    r- riiiii;ii"ii(|    t«i 
tliM-.  ■  \\\v\  hiivi*  ii'il  -•■i-ri   It.  til!''  -ki't''h  of  th-  ::iii'i"iit 
'■l-ri'il  Iif'.     \*  Mr.  Ilirhri  unj  .i  iiiti  «»f  <i  nh'v.  h'r 
Kii-.v  wji.u  Ji-r'aiii'  ih"  riK»r«'  'iiiil  iit  'iflii^riiicnuii :  n* 
ii«!  w:i-.  •■iiii-c'iillv  jii'tU"  !!•■  prii'-»i~ci|  .ill  tint  hi'  pt  -in 
ill**!!  [  -I     ■  'rn.-'apii"U.i:i>>ri  •it'|iir-iii.'-:ny<  J"i  ::'•  lll.u.k 
Nto:!',  ■  Il  i.\   vi-r  ij«-pn;(.i:il'"l  bv  r!  i\v;ii..h  an'l   f.iinili.ir 

I-".  -  Ml  ■  11)1  i-l  Ii'vt.tl.  iljnst  l»-iif'Mvi.ll  ail'l  IIIH«!  llnrioiir 
ibl  iii"i-  'liif'i  rt  inii-ll  pii'-l  r  I'l  i-iijoy. —  Viic  Ulir'-i 
foiif'a  C'-nuifi'tani^- 


his  firmness ;  and  while  he  will  not  dispute  wnk 
others  about  shades  of  difference,  he  miintaiBi 
his  own  opinions  with  the  steadiness  of  one  vlk 
embraced  them  on  the  fullest  cooTiction. 

*  He  is  a  '  scholar,  and  being  a  good  ripe  ok,' 
it  sets  him  nbave  aiming  at  the  paltry  refrauiiuc 
to  be  acquired  by  those  false  embelhshinenuc: 
stvle,  those  diflficult  and  uncommon  wnrd<.  uC 
that  laboured  inversion  of  sentences,  by  vrhxa 
some  injudicious  clergymen  make  tii^rri«<-'.79 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  Dnintelliznie*^ 
the  lower,  and  of  course,  the  larger  part  n:  inw 
audience.  He  always  bears  in  mind  thai  \>f 
common  people  are  not  foolish,  they  are  '-lj 
ignorant.  To  meet  the  one  he  preacie*  pyMJ 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.  B:: 
while  he  seldom  shoots  over  the  heads  of  thr  3*! 
informed,  he  never  offends  the  judicious.  Es 
considers  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  !c  x 
as  applicable  to  preachers  as  to  travellers— 

Be  thou  fkiniliar,  but  by  no  means  vulsir 
In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  polemic,  tnti 
genuine  Bible  Christian,  deeply  impre«9^d  hr^ 
self,  with  the  momentous  truths  he  so  earnofij 
presses  upon  others.  His  mind  is  so  imbucif.ir 
saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the  expression,  vfji 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  from  that  rich  ptcr*.- 
house,  he  is  ever  ready  to  bring  forth  treamni 
new  and  old,  and  to  apply  them  wisely.  teES- 
perately,  and  seisonably. 

*  Though  ho  carefully  inculcates  unircmi 
holiness  in  all  his  discourses,  yet  his  practioi 
instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from  tbw 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  whis: 
are  the  root,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  all  go^dnm. 
Next  to  a  solid  piety,  and  a  deep  arqiiaincance 
with  the  Bible,  he  considers  it  of  priiiic  inpnr- 
tance  to  a  clergyman  to  be  thoroughlv  acq'iiiat 
ed  with  human  nature  in  general,  and  wiih  ux 
state  of  his  own  parish  in  particular.  The  know. 
ledge  of  both  will  alone  preserve  him  from 
preaching  too  personally  so  aa  to  hurt,  or  tn 
generally  so  as  not  to  touch. 

*  He  is  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the  prayen 
in  so  cold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a  manner,  a 
to  make  the  audience  suspect  he  is  savin?  hirti- 
self,  that  he  may  make  a  greater  figure  in  de- 
livering the  sermon.  Instead  of  this,  the  de- 
vout,  reverential,  and  impressive  manner  io 
which  he  pronounces  the  various  parts  of  the 
Fiiturgy,  best  prepares  his  own  heart,  and  lot 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  receive  bene  fit  fro::\  hu 
discourse.  His  petitions  are  delivered  win 
such  sober  fervour,  his  exhortations  with  such 
humble  dignity,  his  thanksgivings  wiCi  sues 
holy  animation  as  carry  the  soul  of  the  hearer 
ahmg  with  him.  When  he  ascends  tho  pulp:!, 
he  never  throws  the  liturgical  service  into  tVe 
hack  ground  by  a  long  elaborate  compo-iit'.-^nc!* 
his  own,  delivertd  with  sufterior  force  ami  em- 
fihasis.  And  he  pronounces  the  Lord*s  praver 
with  a  solemnity  which  shows  that  he  recijllecti 
ill*  importance  and  its  author. 

*  In  preaching,  he  is  careful  to  be  disllnctir 
heard,  even  by  his  remotest  auditors,  and  hV 
coi)<taii(  attention  to  this  important  article  ..r 
li.is  hroii'j-hf  bin  voice,  which  was  not  stro^ii:,  \u 

■ T-i-'iil  ir!y  n.irlJMn.     He  affixes  so  m'tchi:- 

;..,rt:ii-..  ■!.>■■  .^"  >'i  »■!  i!.-livc»ry,  that  he  smi'-mc'- 
''':i  ■'"■■■   '-^ '       ■    •   '"^i"!  initio,  I  r-r-ri^  "n 
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of  a  substantive  was  ori^insJIy  meant  for  a 
olerfiryman,  whose  (jrreat  object  it  was*  if  possi- 
ble, to  he  seen,  but  indispensibly  tobe  Aear^,/e(/ 
and  undertiood. 

*  His  whole  performance  is  distinguished  by  a 
ffravo  and  majestic  simplicity^  as  far  removed 
&OII1  the  careless  reader  of  a  common  story,  as 
from  tfic  doclamation  of  an  actor.  His  hearers 
leave  tfie  church  not  so  much  in  raptures  with 
the  proaclier,  as  affected  with  the  truths  ho  has 
delivered.  Ho  says,  he  always  finds  he  has 
done  most  |i^>d  when  he  has  been  least  praise- 
ed,  and  that  he  feels  most  humbled  when  he  re. 
oeivoH  the  warmest  commendation,  because  men 
generally  extol  most  the  sermons  which  have 
probed  thorn  least ;  whereas  those  which  really 
do  g(x>d,  being  oflen  such  as  make  them  most 
uneasy,  are  consequently  the  least  likely  to  at- 
tract  panegyric. — *  They  only  bear  true  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  a  discourse,*  added  he, 
*not  who  commend  the  composition  or  the  de- 
livery, but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  examine 
their  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  corruptions 
and  to  reform  their  lives.  Reformation  is  the 
flattery  I  covet* 

*  Ho  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hearers 
like  U\  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  comfort- 
able belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on  their  parts. 
Such  hearers  he  always  disappoints,  by  leaving 
on  thoir  minds  at  tlio  close  some  impressive 
precept,  deduced  from,  and  growing  out  of,  the 
preparatory  doctrine.  He  docs  not  press  any 
one  tnilh  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He 
provisos  no  subtiltics,  but  labours  to  excite 
seriousness,  to  alarm  the  careless,  to  quicken 
the  supine,  to  comfirm  the  doubling.  He  presses 
etcrnil  things  as  tilings  near  at  hand  ;  as  things 
in  which  every  living  man  has  an  equal  interest.* 

Mr.  Stanley  says,  that  *  though  Dr.  Barlow 
was  considered  at  Cambridge  as  a  correct  young 
man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice  and  even  irre- 
gularity, yet  being  cheerful,  and  addicted  to 
good  Mociety,  he  had  a  disposition  to  innocent 
oonviviality,  which  might,  unsuspectedly,  have 
led  him  into  the  errors  he  abhorred.  He  was 
■truck  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  John- 
son (n  a  young  man  who  had  just  taken  orders, 
in  which,  among  other  wholesome  counsel,  he 
adviscH  him  *to  acquire  the  courage  to  refuse 
mfmetimet  invitations  to  dinner.*  It  is  incon- 
oeivablo  what  a  degree  of  force  and  indepen- 
dence his  mind  acquired  by  the  occasional  adop- 
tion of  this  single  hint  *  He  is  not  only,*  con- 
tinuGiI  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  spiritual  director,  but 
the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
friend  of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
under  his  instruction. 

*  He  is  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who,  by 
brinving  him  a  considerable  fortune,  has  greatly 
enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good.  But  still 
more  essentially  has  she  increased  his  happiness, 
and  riised  his  character  by  her  piety  and  pru- 
dences. By  the  lar^  part  she  takes  in  his  affairs, 
he  i-4  cnsibled  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  the 
dutiod  of  his  profession.  She  is  as  attentive  to 
tlie  bodies,  as  her  husband  is  to  the  souls  of  his 

Gtopli'i  and  educates  her  own  family  as  sedu- 
usly  as  he  instructs  his  parish. 

*  One  day  when  I  had  been  congratulating 
Dr.  Barlow  on  the  excellence  of  hu  wife'e  oha* 
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racter,  the  conversation  fell  by  a  sudden  tranii 
tion,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  clergy.  He 
smiled  and  said,  'Let  us  ministers  of  the  Refor- 
mation  bo  careful  never  to  provoke  the  people 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  popery. 
I  often  reflect  how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is 
on  us,  to  select  such  partners  as  shall  never 
cause  our  emancipation  from  the  old  restriclioni 
to  be  regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by 
improving  the  character  of  our  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
them.* 

*  Will  it  be  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  how 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  consis- 
tency into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  7  Their  daughters  are  dc 
less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  theii 
dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  their  conduct  The  Doctor  says, 
that  the  most  distant  and  inconsiderable  ap- 
pendages to  the  temple  of  Grod,  should  have 
something  of  purity  and  decency.  Besides,* 
added  he,  *  with  what  face  could  1  censure  im- 
proprieties from  the  pulpit,  if  the  appearance  of 
my  own  family  in  the  pew  below  were  to  set 
my  precepts  at  defiance,  by  giving  an  example 
of  extravagance  and  vanity  to  the  parish,  and 
thus  by  making  the  preacher  ridiculous,  make 
his  expostulations  worse  than  ineffectual  V 

*  So  conscientious  a  rector,*  added  Mr.  Stan- 
ley,  '  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
the  choice  of  a  curate ;  and  a  more  humble, 
pious,  diligent  assistant  than  Mr.  Jackson  could 
not  easily  be  found.  He  is  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  my  ^ble.  But  this  valuable  man,  who 
was  about  as  good  a  judge  of  the  world  as  the 
great  Hooker,  made  just  such  another  indiscreet 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  he  concluded  that  a  woman  bred 
in  humble  and  active  life,  would  necessarily  be 
humble  and  active  herself.  Her  reason  for  ac 
cepting  him  was  because  she  thought  that  a» 
every  clergyman  was  a  gentleman,  she  of  course, 
as  his  wife,  should  bo  a  gentlrwoman,  and  fit 
company  for  any  body. 

*  He  instructs  my  parish  admirably,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  but  his  own  little  ikmily  he  cannot 
manage.  His  wife  is  continually  reproaching 
him,  that  though  he  may  know  the  way  to 
heaven,  he  does  not  know  how  to  push  his  way 
in  the  world.  His  daughter  is  the  finest  lady 
in  the  parish,  and  outdoes  them  all,  not  only  in 
the  extremity,  but  the  immodesty  of  the  fashion. 
It  is  her  mother's  great  ambition  tkat  she 
should  excel  the  Misa  Stanley's  and  my  daugh. 
ters  in  music,  while  her  good  father's  linen  l>e. 
trays  sad  marks  of  negligence.  I  once  ventured 
to  tell  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  there  was  only  one 
resson  which  could  ex%se  the  education  she 
had  given  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  I  pre- 
sumed  she  intended  to  qualify  her  for  gettmg^ 
her  bread  ;  and  that  if  she  wouli  correct  the  im- 
proprieties of  the  girl's  dress,  s.nd  get  her  in- 
structed  in  useful  knowledge,  I  would  look  out 
for  a  good  situation  for  her.  This  roused  her 
indignadon.  Shu  refused  my  offer  with  scorn, 
saying,  that  when  she  asked  my  charity,  she 
would  take  m^  advicA  \  axi^  ^ftivtti^  \  ^v^  *^ 
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member  that  one  clergfyroao'i  daa^hter  was  as 
good  as  another.  I  tdd  her  that  there  was  in. 
deed  a  sense  in  whidi  one  clerfryman  was  as 
frood  as  another,  because  the  profession  dignified 
the  lowest  of  the  order,  if,  like  her  husband,  he 
was  a  credit  to  tliat  order.  Yet  still  there  were 
(gradations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
But  between  the  teiveg  and  daughten  of  the 
hi^rher  and  lower  clcrjB^y,  there  was  the  same 
distinction  which  riches  and  poverty  have  es- 
tablished between  those  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  laity  ;  and  that  rank  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  one  case  oonler  the  same  outward 
superiority  with  rank  and  independence  in  the 
other.* 


mises,  so  poor  Lady  Aston*!  broken  spirit  wii 
too  exclusively  carried  to  dwell  on  the  tlireala. 
ings;  together  with  the  rigid  performance  d 
those  duties  which  she  earnestly  hoped  mifk 
enable  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of 
duty,  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  she  invk 
riably  performed  with  almoet  the  sanctity  of 
an  Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  tfat 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic.  While  too  many  uc 
rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in  tlioK 
animating  passages  of  scriptore,  which  the 
tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrates  not  to  belonn  to 
them,  she  trembled  at  those  denunciations  whiek 
she  could  not  fairly  apply  to  herself.  And  tk 
promises  from  which  slie  might  have  derind 
reasonable  consolation,  she  overlooked  as  ds- 
signed  for  others. 

*  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little  ti■^ 
tured  with  superstition.  If  any  petty  strictmi 
was  omitted,  she  tormented  herself  with  csiho. 
less  remorse.  If  any  little  rule  was  broken,  ik 
repaired  the  failure  with  treble  dili|rcnce  tbr 
following  day  ;  and  laboured  to  retrieve  her  pcr< 
plezed  accounts  with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of 
a  person  who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  her,  that  an  inferiw 
duty  which  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  least,  if  not  oiniticd 

*  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many  pioaf 
Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sins,  and  of  theit 
mercies.  But  this  poor  lady  spent  so  much  tiac 
in  weighing  the  offences  of  one  day  against  tboK 
of  another,  that  before  the  scrupto  was  MtUei 
the  time  for  action  was  past  She  brought  hu- 
self  into  so  much  perplexity  by  reading  onr 
this  journal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficil 
ties  were  augmented  by  the  very  means  tht 
had  employed  to  remove  them ;  and  her  oofr 
science  was  disturbed  by  the  melliod  she  hid 
taken  to  quiet  it  This  plan,  however,  thoofk 
distressing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  te 
one  of  a  contrary  cast 

*  My  family,  as  you  have  seen,  are  rather  exact 
in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  but  we  do  not 
distress  ourselves  at  interruptions  which  are  ob- 
avoidablc  :  but  her  arrangements  were  carrini 
on  with  a  rigour  which  made  her  consider  the 
smallest  deviation  as  a  sin  that  required  severe 
repentance.  Her  alms  were  expiations,  her 
self-denial  penances.    She  was  rather  a  disciple 

The  girls  were  the  prettiest  demure  little  nuns  I  of  the  mortified  Baptist,  than  of  the  mereiiul 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Among  the  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
was  a  familv  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  parti- 
cularly brilliant,  were  singularly  engaging  from 
their  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  sense. 
One  day  when  they  had  just  left'  us,  Mr.  Stan, 
ley  obliged  me  with  the  following  little  relation : 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  Lucilla  only  being  present. 

*  Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost  seven 
^ears.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George,  she  retired 
mto  this  neighbourhood  with  her  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  about  the  age  of  Lucilla.  She 
herself  had  a  pious  but  a  very  narrow  education. 
Her  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
augmented  her  natural  love  of  retirement,  which 
she  cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve- 
Bient,  but  to  indulgence  of  melancholy.  Soon 
afler  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how  much  good 
she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a  manner  she 
lived,  before  we  saw  her.  She  was  not  very 
easy  of  access  even  to  us ;  and  afler  we  had 
made  our  way  to  her,  we  were  the  only  visiters 
she  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  soon  learnt 
to  admire  her  deadnoss  to  the  world,  and  her  un- 
affected humility.  Our  esteem  for  her  increased 
with  our  closer  intercourse,  which,  however, 
enabled  us  also  to  observe  some  considerable 
mistakes  in  her  judgment,  especially  in  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  training  up  her  daugh- 
ters.— These  errors  we  regretted,  and  with  all 
possible  tenderness  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 


you  ever  saw,  mute  and  timid,  cheerless  and 
inactive,  but  kind,  good  and  gentle. 

*  Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
fearful  and  donbting  mind,  had  had  this  pensive 
turn  increased  by  several  eurly  domestic  losses, 
which,  even  previous  to  Sir  George's  death,  had 
contributed  to  fix  something  of  a  too  tender  and 
hopeless  melancholy  on  her  whole  character. 
There  are  two  refuges  for  the  afflicted;  two 
diametrically  opposite  ways  of  getting  out  of 
sorrow — religion  and  the  world.  Lady  Aston 
bad  wisely  chosen  the  former.  But  her  scru- 
pulous spirit  had  made  the  narrow  way  narrower 
than  religion  required.  She  read  the  scriptures 
diligently,  and  she  prayed  over  them  devoutly  ; 
but  she  had  no  judicious  friend  to  direct  her  in 
these  important  studies.  As  your  Mrs.  Ranby 
attsnded  onl  v  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend 
Udy  BelMd  irneted  indefinitely  to  the  pco- 


Redeemer.    Her  devotions  were  sincere,  bat 
discouraging.    They  consisted  much    in   eoo. 
trition,  but  little  in  praise;  much    in   sorrow 
for  sin,  but  little  in  hope  of  its  pardon.    She 
did   not  sufficiently  cast  her  care   and   coofi- 
denco  on   the  great  propitiation.     Slie  firmlj 
believed   all  that  her   Saviour   had    done  and 
suffered,  but  she  had  not  the  comfort  nf  prac- 
tically appropriating  the  sacrifice.     While  she 
was  painfully  working  out  her  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  she   indulged    the    mast 
unfounded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  disj^a- 
sure.    At  Aston  Hall  the  Almiirhty  was  lite- 
rally feared,  but  ho  was  not  glorified.     It «» 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential  af 
fection  of  a  child. 

*Whon  I  saw  her  denying  heratlf  aud  he! 
daughters  the  moat  innocent  enjoy  macts,  and 
■us^ecting  sin  in  the  moat  lawful  indulgeii€« 
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I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little  accepta- 
ble ancommanded  austeritiei  and  arbitrary  im. 
poeitione  were  to  the  God  of  mercies.  I  observed 
to  her,  that  the  world,  that  human  life,  that  oar 
own  sins  and  weaknesses  fband  us  daily  and 
hourly  occasions  of  exercising  patience  and  self- 
denial  ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great 
evils  or  heavy  trials,  but  that  the  perpetual  re- 
currencc  of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  or- 
dinary and  appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces.  To  bear  with  the  failings  of  thoee  about 
us  with  their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment, 
their  ill-breeding,  their  perverse  tempers;  to  en- 
dure neglect  where  we  feel  we  have  deserved 
attention,  and  ingratitude  where  we  expected 
thanks ;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagree- 
able people,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our 
way,  and  whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  on 
purpose  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  :  these  are  the 
best  exercises  ;  and  the  better,  because  not  cho- 
sen by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations  in 
business,  with  disappointments  in  our  expecta- 
tions, with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
folly,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in  short,  with  what- 
ever opposes  our  will  and  contradicts  our  hu- 
mour ;  this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  to  be 
more  of  the  essence  of  self  denial  than  any  little 
rigours  or  inflictions  of  our  own  imposing. 
These  constant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evils, 
properly  improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  dis- 
eipline,  and  might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance.  It 
has  this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it 
•weetens  the  temper  and  promotes  humility, 
while  the  former  gives  rigidncss  instead  of 
strength,  and  inflexibility  instead  of  firmness. 

*  I  have  of\cn  thought,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley made  a  pause,  *  that  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
our  vocation  by  looking  out  of  the  way  for  oc- 
casions to  exercise  great  and  rare  virtues,  and 
by  stepping  over  those  ordinary  ones  which  lie 
directly  in  the  road  before  us.  When  we  read, 
we  fancy  we  could  be  martyrs,  and  when  we 
come  to  act,  we  cannot  bear  even  a  provoking 
word.* 

Miss  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  remark, 
and  in  a  modest  tone  observed,  that  *  in  no  one 
instance  did  we  deceive  ourselves  more  than  in 
fancying  we  could  do  great  things  well,  which 
we  were  never  likely  to  bo  called  to  do  at  all ; 
while,  if  we  wore  honest,  we  could  not  avoid 
owning  how  negligently  we  performed  our  own 
little  appointed  duties,  and  how  sedulously  we 
avoided  the  petty  inconveniences  which  these 
duties  involved.* 

*  By  kindness,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  •  we 
gradually  gained  Lady  A«ton*s  confidence,  and 
of  that  confidence  we  have  availed  ourselves  to 
give  something  of  a  new  face  to  the  family.  Her 
daughters,  gooid  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living 
in  a  solitude  unenlivened  by  books,  and  unva- 
ried  by  improving  company,  had  acquired  a 
manner  rather  resembling  fearfulness  than  deli- 
cacy. Religious  they  were,  but  they  had  con- 
tracted  gloomy  views  of  religion.  They  consi- 
dcred  it  as  something  that  must  be  endured  in 
order  to  avoid  punishment,  rather  than  as  a 
principle  of  peace,  and  trust,  and  comfort ;  as  a 
task  to  be  gone  through,  rather  than  as  a  privi- 
lege  to  be  enjoyed.   They  were  tempted  to  oon- 


sider  the  Almighty  as  a  hard  master,  wbon 
however  they  were  resolved  to  serve,  rather  than 
as  a  gracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving 
but  Ume  in  the  abstract. — Their  mother  woe 
afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it  might 
lead  to  levity  ;  or  a  sprightly  thought  for  fear  it 
mifht  have  a  wrong  tendency.  She  forgot,  or 
ratber  she  did  not  know,  that  young  women 
were  not  formed  for  contemplative  life.  She  for 
got  that  in  all  our  plans  and  operations  we  should 
still  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  worlds.  As 
it  is  the  faalt  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  oui 
of  their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
leave  out  this.  She  justly  considered  heaven  as 
their  great  aim  and  end  ;  but  neglected  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  present  temporal  life,  on  the 
due  use  and  employment  of  which  so  obviously 
depends  the  happiness  of  that  which  is  eternaL 

*  Her  charities  were  very  extensive,  but  of 
these  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were  not 
made  the  active  dispensers,  because  an  old  ser- 
vant, who  governed  not  only  the  family,  but  her 
lady  also,  chose  that  office  herself.  Thus  the 
bounty  being  made  to  flow  in  partial  channels, 
the  woman's  relations  and  favourites  almost 
entirely  engrossing  it,  it  did  little  comparative 
good. 

*  With  fair  understandings  the  Miss  Astons 
had  acquired  very  little  knowledge :  their  mo- 
ther's scrupulous  mind  found  something  dan- 
gerous in  every  author,  who  did  not  professedly 
write  on  religious  subjects.  If  there  were  one 
exceptionable  page  in  a  book,  otherwise  valua 
ble,  instead  of  suppressing  the  page,  she  sup- 
pressed the  book.  And  indeed,  my  dear  Charleii 
grieved  am  I  to  think  how  few  authors  of  the 
more  entertaining  kind  we  can  consider  as  per- 
fectly pure,  and  put  without  caution,  restriction, 
or  mutilation  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  have  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  as 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  seleet 
libraries,  meet  with  these  mixed  works,  in 
which,  though  there  is  much  to  admire,  yet 
there  is  something  to  expunge,  it  is  the  safest 
way  to  accuRtom  them  early  to  hear  read  the 
most  unexceptionable  parts  of  these  books.  Read 
them  yourself  to  them  without  any  air  of  mys- 
tery ;  tell  them  that  what  you  omit  is  not  worth 
reading,  and  then  the  omissions  will  not  excite 
but  stitle  curiosity.  The  books  to  which  I  al- 
lude are  those  where  the  principle  is  sound  and 
the  tendency  blameless,  and  where  the  few  faults 
consist  rather  in  coarseness  than  in  corruption 

*  But  to  retuin;  she  fancied  that  these  inex- 
perienced creatures,  who  have  never  tried  the 
world,  and  whose  young  imagrinations  had  per. 
haps  painted  it  in  all  the  brilliant  colouri  witli 
which  erring  fancy  gilds  the  scenes  it  has  never 
beheld,  and  the  pleasure  it  has  never  tried,  could 
renounce  it  as  completely  as  herself)  who  had 
exhausted  what  it  has  to  give  and  was  weary  of 
it.  She  thought  they  could  live  contentedly  in 
their  closets,  without  considering  that  she  had 
neglected  to  furnish  their  minds  with  that  know 
ledge  which  may  make  the  cloflet  a  place  of  en 
joyment,  by  supplying  the  intervals  of  devotiona 
with  entertaining  reading. 

*  We  earned  Lxic\>\a.aiv^^\iQ^\n^\wfiL^««^ 
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I  believe  she  was  a  litllo  afraid  nf  their  gray 
coiintciiaueeB.  I  talked  to  her  of  the  ncccanity 
of*  literature  to  inform  her  daiightera,  and  of 
pleasures  to  enliven  them.  The  term  pleasure 
alariiicd  her  atill  more  than  that  of  literature. 
'  What  pleasures  were  allowed  U>  religious  peo- 
pjo  ?  She  would  make  her  daughters  as  happy 
as  she  dared  without  offending  her  Maker.'  I 
quot(>d  the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  ex- 
hurts  lis  not  to  regard  the  Almighly  as  a  captious 
sophi^t,  but  as  a  lucrciful  Father. 

*  During  this  conversation,  we  were  sitting 
under  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  my  lawn  in 
froi.*  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowurs  which  you  so 
niucit  jdinire.  It  waa  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
end  of  June:  the  i>ctting  sun  was  all  mild  ra- 
diance, the  Sky  all  azure,  tiie  air  all  fragrance. 
— The  birds  were  'n  full  song.  The  children, 
sitting  on  the  grass  oeibre  uts  were  weaving 
chapIetH  of  wild  flu«verd. 

It  looked  like  nature  in  the  world's  fir<ft  vpring. 

*  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. *  Look,  Madam,*  said  I,  '  at  the  bountiful 
provision  which  a  beneficent  Father  makes,  not 
only  f'*T  the  necessities,  but  for  the  pleasures  of 
his  children; 


■not  content 


With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man. 
He  makfv  all  nature  iKauiy  to  bis  eye, 
And  iniisic  to  hit  car. 

*  Those  flowers  are  of  so  little  apparent  use, 
that  it  might  be  thftught  prufuseness  in  any 
economy  short  of  that  which  ifl  divine,  to  gratify 
us  at  once  with  such  forms,  and  such  hues,  and 
such  fragrance.  It  is  a  gratification  not  neces- 
sary, yet  exquisite,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  ploaKurcs  of  sense  and  intellect,  and 
in  a  measure  partakes  of  both.  It  elevates  while 
it  exhilirates,  and  lifU  the  soul  from  the  gift  to 
the  giver.  God  has  not  lefl  his  goodness  to  be 
inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the  con- 
cluMions  of  roaFon,  from  deduction  and  argu- 
ment ;  wc  not  only  collect  it  from  observation, 
but  we  have  palpable  evidences  of  his  bounty, 
we  feel  it  with  our  senses.  Were  God  a  hard 
master,  might  ho  not  withhold  these  superflui- 
ties of  goodness?  Do  you  think  he  makes  such 
rich  provision  for  us,  that  we  should  shut  our 
eyes  and  close  our  ears  to  them  7  Does  he  pre 
■ent  such  giAs  with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the 
other  a  stern  interdict  of  *  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not  7*  And  can  you  believe  he  is  less 
munificent  in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 
of  nature  7  Do  you  imagine  that  he  provides 
■ucb  abundant  supplies  for  our  appetites  and 
■enses  here,  without  providing  more  substantia] 
pleasures  for  our  future  enjoyment  7  Is  not  what 
we  fee  a  prelude  to  what  we  hope  for,  a  pledge 
of  what  we  may  expect  7  A  specimen  of  larger, 
higher,  richer  bounty,  an  encouraging  cluster 
from  the  land  of  promise  ?  If  from  his  works 
we  turn  to  his  word,  we  shall  find  the  same  in- 
exhaustible goodnesa  exercised  to  still  nobler 
purposee.  Must  we  not  hope  then,  even  by 
analogy,  that  he  has  in  store  blessings  exalted 
in  tlieir  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration,  for 
ell  those  who  love  end  serve  him  in  the  Gospel 
of  hie  Son  7* 


*  We  now  got  on  faei.  She  was  ddifite 
with  my  wife,  and  grew  leas  and  letsairujtf 
my  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  iMl 
have  made  a  quicker  prc^reaa  iu  gainiif  k 
confidence  if  we  had  looked  iesit  haf^y.  Inf 
gesled  to  her  to  endeavour  to  raise  thelssev 
her  daughteis*  piety,  to  make  their  habiU  m 
monastic,  their  tempers  more  checrfiil,  ite 
virtues  more  active  ;  to  render  their  UveiMt 
useful,  by  making  them  the  immediate  iatti 
ments  of  her  charity  ;  to  take  thvm  out  of  Iks 
selves,  and  teacli  them  to  cmupare  thnr  &ci 
tious  distresses  with  real  pijbatantial  miicn; 
and  to  make  them  feel  g-rateful  (or  tlie  fsm 
and  the  privilege  of  relieving  iL 

*  As  Dr.  Barlow  haa  two  parishes  which jg. 
and  we  had  pre-occupied  the  ground  in  oar  mi, 
I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  in  the  ki; 
for  tiie  instruction  of  the  youn^,  and  a  (nui* 
society  for  the  aged  of  their  own  sex.  Wepn> 
vailed  on  them  to  be  themselves  not  the  doqisl 
but  the  active  patronesses  ;  to  take  the  mtuti 
of  all  the  wants  and  all  iJie  merit  of  tbdr  » 
mediate  neighbourhood ;  to  do  every  thin;  » 
der  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Dr.  Be- 
low, and  to  make  him  their  *  [^uide,  philosopfae. 
and  friend.*  By  adopting  this  plan,  they  noi 
se.e  tiie  poverty  of  which  they  only  used  to  bn:. 
and  know  personally  the  dependant*  wboniif' 
protect 

*Dr.  Barlow  took  infinite  pains  to  corree 
Lady  Aston*a  views  of  religion.  *  Let  your » 
tions  of  God*  said  he,  *  be  founded,  not  on  yM 
own  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  visionary  in^ 
ginations,  but  what  is  revealed  in  his  word,  as 
the  very  intenseness  of  your  feelings,  the  nn 
sincerity  of  your  devotion,  may  betray  yoo  lau 
enthusiasm,  into  error,  into  superstition,  utfa 
despair.  Spiritual  notions  which  are  not  grnoDi 
ed  on  scriptural  truth,  and  directed  and  guardai 
by  a  close  adherence  to  it,  mislead  tender  hran 
and  warm  imaginations.  But  while  yoo  rot 
on  the  sure  un perverted  foundation  of  the  voii 
of  God,  and  pray  for  his  Spirit  to  assist  yoa  ii 
the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  hare  little  caosflt 
dread  that  you  shall  fear  him  too  much,  or 
serve  him  too  well.  I  earnestly  exhort  vol,' 
continued  he,  *not  to  take  the  measure  of  yov 
spiritual  state  from  circumstances  which  bait 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Be  not  dismayed  at  ■ 
incidental  depression  which  may  depend  on  thi 
state  of  your  health,  or  your  spirits,  or  yoorai^ 
fairs.  Look  not  for  sensible  comraunication 
Do  not  consider  rapturous  feelings  as  any  erit» 
rion  of  the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor  the  tk 
sence  of  them  as  any  indication  of  his  displefr 
sure.  An  increasing  desire  to  know  him  moit, 
and  serve  him  better ;  an  increasing  desire  ta 
do,  and  to  aufler  his  whole  will ;  a  growing  r» 
eiguation  to  his  providential  dispensations,  if  • 
much  surer,  a  much  more  uneqniTocai  test* 

*  I  next,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  '  carried  oor 
worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit  her,  tM 
proposed  that  she  should  engage  him  to  spend  a 
few  hours  every  week  with  the  young  ladief.  1 
recommended  thatafler  he  had  read  with  them 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  would  giw 
them  a  sound  and  plain  exposition,  he  shouU 
convince  them  he  bad  not  the  worse  taste  for 
being  religious,  by   reading  with  them  som 
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Dooks  of  jifenerBl  instraclion,  h'lBtory,  travels, 
K.nd  polite  literature.  This  would  imbue  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  form  their  taste, 
&nd  fill  up  profitably  and  pleasantly  that  time 
nrhich  now  lay  heavy  on  their  hands ;  and, 
irithout  intrenchingr  on  any  of  their  duties, 
ivould  qualify  them  to  discharge  them  more 
cheerfully. 

'  I  next  suggested  that  they  should  study  ?ar- 
lening;  and  that  they  should  put  themselves 
mder  the  tuition  of  LuriUa,  who  is  become  the 
iitle  Repton  of  the  valley.  To  add  to  the  inter, 
wt,  I  requested  that  a  fVesh  piece  of  ground 
night  be  given  them,  that  they  might  not  only 
sxercise  their  taste,  but  ^^e  animated  with  see- 
ng  the  complete  effect  of  their  own  exertions ; 
ifl  a  creation  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
ifford  them  more  amusement,  than  improving 
m  the  labours  of  another. 

*  I  had  soon  the  gratification  of*  seeing  my 
ittle  Carmelites,  who  used  when  they  walked 
n  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  to  dig  a 
iaily  portion  of  their  own  graves,  now  enjoying 
t,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  by  watching 
Xm  progress ;  and  their  excellent  mother,  who, 
ike  Spenser's  Despair,  used  to  look  *as  if  she 
lever  dined,*  now  enjoy  inijf  the  company  of  her 
lelect  friends.  The  mother  is  become  almost 
:hecrful  and  the  daughters  almost  gay.  Their 
iormant  faculties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no 
onger  a  burden,  but  a  blessing :  the  day  is  too 
ihort  for  their  duties,  which  are  performed  with 
ilacrity  since  they  have  been  converted  into 
>leasures.  You  will  believe  I  did  not  hazard  all 
hese  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  I  recount 
hem,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  able  to 
lear  it 

*  This  happy  change  in  themselves  has  had 
he  happiest  consequences.  Their  friends  had 
xmceived  the  strongest  prejudices  against  reli- 
pon,  from  the  gloomy  garb  in  which  they  had 
leen  it  arrayed  at  Aston  Hall.  The  uncle,  who 
*aa  also  the  guardian,  had  threatened  to  remove 
he  girls  before  they  were  quite  moped  to  death ; 
he  young  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to 
some  home  at  the  holidays ;  but  now  the  uncle 
■  quite  reconciled  to  fAem,  and  almost  to  reli- 
fton.  He  has  resumed  his  fondness  for  the 
laughters ;  and  their  brother,  a  fine  youth  at 
Jftnibridge,  is  happy  in  spending  his  vacations 
rith  his  family,  to  whom  he  is  become  tenderly 
ittached.  He  has  had  his  own  principles  ond 
sharacter  much  raised  by  the  conversation  and 
tzample  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  be  at 
iston  Hall  as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  Greorge 
B  there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his  mo- 
ber  a  visit,  when  I  shall  recommend  him  to 
'our  particular  notice  and  acquaintance.* 

Lucilla,  blushing,  said,  she  thought  her  father 
lad  too  exclusively  recommended  the  brother  to 
ay  friendship ;  she  would  venture  to  say  the 
Uien  were  equally  worthy  oC  my  regard,  add- 
Off,  in  an  affectionate  tone,  Mhey  are  every 
hing  that  is  amiable  and  kind.  The  more  you 
3IOW  them.  Sir,  the  more  you  will  admire  them ; 
br  their  good  qualities  are  kept  hack,  by  the 
«pt  quality  of  all,  their  modesty.*  This  candid 
ad  liberal  praise  did  not  sink  the  fair  eulogiat 
•neLf  in  my  eeteem. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

I  HAD  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  the 
Grove.  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley,  with  grateful  affection  and  filial 
confidence.  I  still  continued  to  do  it  on  all  sub- 
jects except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  difficult 
I  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  attractions. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  either  prudence 
or  duty  demanded  that  I  should  guard  my  heart 
against  such  a  combination  of  amiable  virtuet 
and  gentle  graces :  virtues  and  graces,  which, 
as  I  observed  before,  my  roind  had  long  been 
combining  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now 
saw  realiied  in  a  form  more  engaging  than 
even  my  own  imagination  had  allowed  itself  to 
picture.  < 

I  did  not  feel  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
happiness  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
suddenly  to  a  happiness  more  perfect  I  dared 
not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the  daughter, 
foelings,  which  my  fears  told  me,  might  possibly 
be  discouraged,  and  which,  if  discouraged,  would 
at  once  dash  to  the  ground  a  fabric  of  felicity 
that  my  heart,  not  my  fancy,  had  erected,  and 
which  my  taste,  my  judgment,  and  my  princi- 
ples equally  approved,  and  delighted  to  contem' 
plate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  drama,  observes  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  person  is  of  the  next  importance  to  a  new 
incident  Whether  the  introduction  of  two  in- 
terlocutors is  equal  in  importance  to  two  inci- 
dents,  Aristotle  has  forgotten  to  establish.  This 
dramatic  rule  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  who,  though,  not 
new  to  the  reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at 
Stanley  Grove. 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  had 
suffered  little  diminution  from  a^nce,  though 
their  intercourse  had  been  much  interrupted ; 
Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  than  his 
friend,  since  his  marriage,  having  lived  as  en- 
tirely in  the  town,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  indeed  seen 
Lady  Belfield  a  few  times  in  Cavendish  Square, 
but  her  ladyship  had  never  before  been  intro- 
duced to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Grove.  ' 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  affec- 
tion,  and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  from  the  ob- 
servation of  which  they  hopild  to  improve  their 
own.  They  were  charmed  with  the  interesting 
variety  of  characters  in  the  lovely  young 
family,  who  in  return  were  delighted  with  the 
politeness,  kindness,  and  cheerfnlnees  of  their 
fathcr*s  guests. 

Shall  I  avow  my  own  meanness  7  Cordially 
as  I  loved  the  Belfields,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them 
arrive  with  a  slight  tincture  of  jealousy.  They 
would,  I  thought,  by  enlarging  the  family  circle, 
throw  mo  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  being 
whom  I  wished  to  contemplate  nearly.  They 
would,  by  dividing  her  attention,  dimmish  my 
proportion.  I  had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest, 
I  was  now  to  be  one  of  several.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  I  made  that  love  is  a  narrower 
of  the  heart    I  tried  to  aubdue  thn  ^aiA^^jnAsraoft 
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feelinfif,  ind  to  meet  my  Taluable  t'riendi  with  a 
nrarmth  adequate  to  that  which  they  to  kindly 
manifested.  I  found  that  a  wrong  feeling  at 
which  one  has  virtue  enough  left  to  bluah,  is  lel- 
dum  lasting,  and  shame  loon  expelled  it 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  mutual  inquiries 
and  mutual  communications.  Lady  Bel  field  told 
me  that  the  amiable  Fanny,  after  having  wept 
over  the  grave  of  her  motner,  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  the  benevolent  clergyman,  who  had 
kindly  promised  her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Bel. 
field's  return  to  town,  when  it  was  intended  she 
should  be  received  into  her  family  ;  that  worthy 
man  and  his  wife  having  taken  on  themselves  a 
full  responsibility  for  her  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  generously  promised  that  they  would 
exert  themselves  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  interval.  Lady  Belfield 
added  that  every  inquiry  respecting  Fanny, 
whom  we  must  now  call  Miss  Slokes,  had  bem 
attended  with  the  mofit  satiiifjictory  result,  her 

{principles  being  as  unquestionable  as  lier  ta- 
ents. 

AHer  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened.  Lady  Belfield's  eye  was  always 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
children.  Her  affectionate  heart  felt  disappoint- 
ed on  finding  that  they  did  not  appear,  and  she 
could  not  forbear  whispering  me,  who  sat  next 
her,  Hhat  she  was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good 
friends  waa  a  little  tinctured  with  severity.  For 
her  part  she  saw  no  reason  why  religion  should 
diminish  ono*s  affection  for  one's  children,  and 
rob  them  of  their  innocent  pleasures.*  I  assured 
her  gravely  I  thought  so  too  ;  but  forbore  telling 
her  how  totally  inapposite  her  application  was 
U>  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed  glad  to 
find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  *  little  melancholy  recluses,*  as  she 
called  them,  *  unless,*  Rhe  said,  laughing,  *  she 
might  be  permitted  to  look  at  them  through  the 

5 rate  of  their  cella*  I  smiled,  but  did  not  un- 
oceive  her,  and  affected  to  join  in  her  compas- 
sion. When  we  went  to  attend  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady 
Belfield  sitting  cm  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay 
groupo  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  it- 
self with  her  good  natured  smile,  as  we  inter- 
changed a  significant  look.  She  was  question- 
ing one  of  the  elder  onen,  while  the  youngest 
sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John  entered,  with 
that  kindness  and  good  humour  so  natural  to 
him,  into  the  sports  of  the  others,  who,  though 
wild  with  health  and  spirits,  were  always  gentle 
and  docile.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things 
(o  entertain  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  without  his  misgivings. 

*  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  7* 
whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship ;  *  and 
are  not  these  rueful  looks  proof  positive  that  re- 
ligion diminishes  our  affection  for  our  children  7 
and  is  it  not  abridging  their  innocent  pleasures, 
to  give  them  their  full  range  in  a  fresh  airy 
apartment,  instead  of  cramming  them  into  an 
eating  room,  of  which  the  air  is  made  almost 
fetid  by  the  fumes  of  the  dinner  and  a  crowded 
table  7  and  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  though  the  mis- 
chief  they  do  is  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
9WO  Jibertj  V    *  I  make  my  amende,  said  she. 


*  I  never  will  be  so  forward  again  to  anspeet  pi» 
ty  of  ill  nature.*  *  So  far  from  it,  Caroline,* 
said  sir  John,  *  that  we  will  adopt  the  practice 
we  were  so  forward  to  blame ;  and  I  shall  notdc 
it,*  said  he,  *  more  from  regard  to  the  companr, 
than  to  the  children,  who  I  am  sure  will  be 
gainers  in  point  of  enjoyment ;  liberty  I  per- 
ceive is  to  them  positive  pleasure,  and  paramouid 
to  any  which  our  false  epicurism  can  oontriTf 
for  them.* 

*  Well,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  as  aeon  as  ht 
saw  mc  alone,  *  now  toll  ns  about  thia  Lucilla, 
this  paragon,  this  nonpariel  of  Dr.  Barlow'a 
Tell  me  what  is  she?  or  rather  what  is  she  notT 

*  First,*  replied  I,  *  I  will,  aa  yoa  desire,  ce- 
fine  her  by  negatives — she  is  noi  a  profesK^ 
beauty,  she  is  mC  a  professed  genius,  she  is  wt 
a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  noi  a  profetscc 
wit,  she  is  not  a  professed  any  thing ;  and,  I 
thank  my  stars,  she  is  mot  an  artist  !*  '  Bnvo, 
Charles  ;  now  as  to  what  she  is  !*  *■  She  is,*  re- 
plied I,  *•  from  nature — a  woman,  gentle,  feelin£. 
animated,  modest  She  is,  by  education.  e>- 
gant,  informed,  enlightened.  She  is,  from  reli- 
gion, piou8,  humble,  candid,  charitable* 

*  What  a  refreshment  will  it  be,*  said  sir  Jobc 
'  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cultivated  tiiai 
accomplidhed, — the  creature,  nut  of  fi  rdlers  v.ic 
dancing  masters,  but  of  nature,  of  bookii,  aud  >:: 
good  company  !  If  there  is  the  same  niiitcri 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  in  her  character,  that  tber. 
is  of  soAness  and  animation  in  her  countenance, 
she  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles.* 

*She  certainly  does,*  said  I,  *  possess  thr  es- 
sential charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists  ;  and  the 
most  effectual  substitute  for  it,  where  it  docs 
not ;  the  po«i'cr  of  preposscssiing  the  beholder, 
by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour  of  her  under- 
standing and  temper.* 

This  prepossession,  I  aderwards  found  cnc- 
firmed,  not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  conver- 
sation, but  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I  always  fee! 
that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  only  her  power* 
but  my  own.  In  conversing  with  such  a  wor.^.r. 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  I  have  more  under»;ai.ti 
ing,  because  her  animating  presence  brinj^s 
more  into  exercise. 

After  breakfast,  next  day,  the  conver>atioc 
happened  to  turn  on  the  indispensable  impor 
tance  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the  happinvK 
of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  nu 
regret,  that  though  it  was  one  of  the  grand  in 
gradients  of  domestic  cimifbrt,  yet  it  was  ^nu- 
times  unavoidably  prevented  by  an  unhappy  ia- 
equality  of  mind  between  the  parties,  by  viu- 
lence,  or  imprudence,  or  imbecility  on  one  tide, 
which  almost  compelled  the  other  to  a  degree  oi' 
reserve,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  tin: 
union,  as  with  the  frankness  of  the  iodividoal. 

*  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  ovu 
friends,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  of  thu  evil  beinf 
produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults  to  which  joa 
have  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  misapplied 
sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near  equality  as  to 
merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the  utmost  purity 
of  mind,  and  exactneas  of  conduct,  rendered  ail 
concealment  superfluous.  Our  worthy  friendi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  married  from  motivet 
of  affection,  and  with  an  high  opinion  of  each 
other's  merit,  which  their  long  and  intimate 
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oonneetion  hu  rather  contribated  to  exalt  than 
to  lower ;  and  yet,  now  at  the  end  of  seven 

?eari,  they  are  only  beginning  to  be  happy. 
*hey  contrived  to  make  each  oiher  ai  comfor- 
table by  an  excess  of  tenderness,  as  some  mar* 
ried  pairs  are  rendered  by  want  of  it  A  mis- 
taken Bcnuibility  has  intrenched  not  only  on 
their  comfort,  but  on  their  sincerity.  Their  re- 
solution never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
them  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  con- 
cealment. They  are  neither  of  them  remark- 
ably  healthy,  and  to  hide  from  each  other  every 
little  indisposition,  has  kept  up  a  continual 
vigilance  to  conceal  illness  on  the  one  pert,  and 
to  detect  it  on  the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of 
skill  which  could  make  the  other  most  unhappy ; 
each  suffering  much  more  by  suspicion  when 
there  was  no  occasion  fbr  it,  than  they  could 
have  done  by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight 
complaints,  when  they  actually  existed. 

*This  valuable  pair,  afler  seven  years  apprcn- 
ticcship  to  a  petty  martyrdom,  have  at  last  found 
out,  thtt  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
ills  of^  life  cheerfully  and  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
fort each  other  under  thern  cordially,  than  alter- 
nately to  suffer  and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual 
dittingenuonsness.  They  have  at  last  discover- 
ed that  uninterrupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot 
uf  man. — Each  is  happier  now  with  knowing 
that  the  other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used 
to  be  with  suspecting  they  were  always  so. 
The  physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent 
for  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  from 
iiomc.  The  apothecary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
walk  boldly  up  the  public  stair-case,  fearless  of 
detection. 

*  These  amiable  persons  have  at  length  at- 
tained all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity,  that 
of  each  believing  the  other  to  be  well,  when  they 
§aij  tlicy  are  so.  They  have  found  out  that  un- 
reserved communication  is  the  lawful  com- 
merco  of  conjugal  affection,  and  that  all  con- 
cealment is  contraband.* 

'  Surely,*  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
speakincTf  *  it  is  a  false  compliment  to  the  objects 
of  our  affection,  if,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  them 
a  transient  uneasiness,  we  rob  them  of  the  com- 
fort to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  miti^ting 
our  suffering  by  partaking  it.  All  dissimula- 
tion is  disloyalty  to  love.  Besides,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  introduction  to  wider  evils ;  and 
I  should  fear,  both  fbr  the  woman  I  loved  and 
for  myself,  that  if  once  we  allowed  ourselves 
concealment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought 
the  motive  excused  us,  we  might  learn  to  adopt 
it  in  others,  where  the  principle  was  more  evi- 
dently wrong.* 

*  Besides,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  argues  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  human  life,  to  set  out 
with  an  expectation  of  health  without  interrup- 
tion, and  of  happiness  without  alloy.  When 
young  persons  marry  with  the  fairest  prospects, 
they  should  never  forget  that  infirmity  is  inse- 
parably bound  up  wiUi  their  vtrj  nature,  and 
that  in  bohring  one  another*s  burthens,  they 
fulfil  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  union.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

ArrEE  supper,  when  only  the  familv  oaity 


were  present,  the  conversation  turned  on  thf 
unhappy  effects  of  misguided  passion.  Mn. 
Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a  very  few 
admirable  exceptions,  had  done  infinite  mischief 
by  so  completely  establishing  the  omnipotence 
of  love,  that  the  young  reader  was  almost  sys 
tematically  taught  an  unresisting  submission  to 
a  feeling,  because  the  feeling  was  commonly  re- 
presented as  irresistible. 

*  Young  ladies,*  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  •  in 
their  blind  submission  to  this  imaginary  omni- 
potencc,  are  apt  to  be  necessarians.  When  they 
jfall  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  the^  then 
obey  their  fate  ;  but  in  their  stout  opposition  to 
prudence  and  duty,  they  most  manfully  exert 
their  frte  wiU;  so  that  they  want  nothing  bat 
the  knowUdgt  absolute^  of  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  indiscreet  attachment,  completely  to  ex- 
emplify the  occupation  assigned  by  Milton  to  a 
class  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  be  gallant 
to  resemble  young  ladies.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  assert,  that  ill- 
placed  afi*ection  only  became  invincible,  beoaasa 
its  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first  erected 
into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted  to  the 
power  of  religion  in  subduing  the  passions,  tha 
of  love  among  the  rest. 

I  ventured  to  ask  Lucilla,  who  was  sitting 
next  me,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means  oi 
other,  I  (generally  contrived  to  enjoy,)  what  wore 
her  sentiments  on  this  point?  With  a  little  con 
fusion,  she  said,  *  to  conquer  an  ill-placed  at 
tachment,  I  conceive  may  be  effS^sted  by  mo- 
tives  inferior  to  Religion.  Reason,  the  hum- 
bling conviction  of  having  made  an  unworthy 
choice,  for  I  will  not  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  as 
pride,  may  easily  accomplish  it  But  to  con- 
quer a  well  founded  affection,  a  justifiable  at- 
tachment, I  should  imagine,  requires  the  power- 
ful principle  of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  can- 
not that  effect  7*  She  stopped,  and  blushed,  ai 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  that  she  believed  a 
virtuous  attachment  might  possibly  be  subdued 
by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  had  mentioned; 
yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  reli- 
gion itself,  to  enable  the  heart  to  conquer  aver- 
sion, much  less  to  establish  affection  for  an  oh- 
ject  for  whom  dislike  had  been  entertained. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  example  it 
rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult;  but  that  which 
is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible  to  Him  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  m  his  hand.  And  I 
am  happy  to  resolve  Lady  Belfield's  doubt  by  a 
case  in  point 

*  You  cannot,  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our  old 
London  acquaintance,  Carlton  2* — '  No,-  replied 
he,  *  nor  can  I  ever  forget  what  I  have  since 
heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  to  that  nrast 
amiable  woman,  his  wife.  I  suppose  he  has 
long  ago  broken  her  heart.* 

*  You  know,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  on 
either  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 
more  than  indifference,  with  a  preference  for 
another  person.  She  married  through  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  which  she 
had  never  in  any  instance  opposed  :  He^  becauM 
his  father  had  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if 
he  married  any  other  woman  ;  for  as  they 
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distant  relations,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
securinfif  the  estate  in  the  family.* 

*  VVhat  a  motive  for  a  union  so  sacred  and  so 
indisMluble  !*  czclsimed  I,  with  an  ardour  which 
rallied  a  smile  in  trie  whole  party.  I  asked  par. 
don  (*ir  my  involuntary  interruption,  and  Mr. 
S^tiinley  proceeded. 

'  S.'ie  had  long  entertained  a  partiality  for  a 
m.  tt  deserving  young  clergyman,  much  her  in- 
fer ior  in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though  her 
high  sense  of  filial  duty  led  her  to  sacrifice  this 
inmicent  inclination,  and  though  she  resolved 
never  to  see  him  again,  and  hod  even  prevailed 
on  him  to  quit  the  country  and  settle  in  a  dis. 
tant  place,  yet  Carlton  was  ungenerous  and  in- 
sonsistent  enough  to  be  jealous  uf  her  without 
bving  her.  He  was  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties, while  Mrs.  Carltim  set  about  acquitting 
bertfelf  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most 
meek  and  humble  patience,  burying  her  sor* 
rows  in  her  own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  her- 
self even  the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  his  dislike,  her 
piety  was  the  principal.  He  said,  religion  was 
of  no  use,  but  to  disqualify  people  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life;  that  it  taught  them  to  make  a  merit 
of  despising  their  duties,  and  hating  their  re- 
lations ;  and  that  pride,  ill-humour,  oppotiition, 
and  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  the 
meat  and  drink  of  all  those  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

*  At  first  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  unkind- 
ness  ;  her  health  declmed,  and  her  spirits  failed. 
In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the  only  sure  re- 
fbge  of  the  unhappy,  and  took  comfort  in  the 
consideration  that  her  trials  were  appointed  by 
ft  merciful  Father  to  detach  her  from  a  world 
which  she  might  have  loved  too  fondly,  had  it 
not  been  thus  stripped  of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  confiden- 
tial friend,  expressed  the  tendcrest  sympathy  in 
her  sufferings,  she  meekly  replied,  *  Remember 
who  are  they  whose  robes  aro  washed  white  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory,  it  t«  they  who  come  out  of 
great  tribulation,  I  endeavour  to  strengthen 
my  faith  with  a  view  of  what  the  best  Chris- 
tians have  suffered,  and  my  hope  with  meditat- 
ing  on  the  shortness  of  all  sutTering.  I  will 
confess  my  weakness,*  added  she  :  *  of  the  va- 
rious motives  to  patience  under  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  the  Bible  presents,  though  my  rea- 
son  and  religion  acknowledges  them  all,  there 
is  not  one  that  comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my 
feelings  as  this, — the  time  i$  Bhori* 

*  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  heard 
of  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  called 
apon  her,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to  which 
she  was  oflen  lefl  for  days  together,  advised  her 
to  have  a  female  friend  in  her  house,  that  her 
mind  might  not  be  left  to  prey  upon  itself  by 
living  so  much  alone.  She  thanked  her  for  the 
kind  sujggestion,  but  said  she  felt  it  was  wiser 
and  better  not  to  have  a  confidential  friend  al- 
ways at  hand,  *  for  of  what  subject  should  we 
talk,*  said  she,  *  but  of  my  huBband*8  faults  7 
Ought  I  to  allow  myself  in  such  a  practice  ?  It 
would  lead  me  to  indulge  a  habit  of  complaint 
which  I  am  labouring  to  subdue.  The  com  pas- 
■km  of  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feel- 
ing*  which  I  wish  to  blant    Giving  vent  to  a 


flame  only  makes  it  rage  the  rnofe ;  if  rapfna 

ing  cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the  eaasciownn 

that  I  am  doing  my  duty  will  enable  me  lo  i^ 

port  it.     When  we  feel,*  added  ahe,  '  that  m 

are  doing  wrong,  the  opening  of  our  heart,  wkj 

strengthen  our  virtue ;  but  when  we  are  #«/«. 

ing  wrong,  tJie  mind  demands  another  sort  of 

;  strength  ;  it  wants  higher  support  than  fricad- 

I  ship  has  to  impart.     It  pnura  out  its  sorrowi  is 

prayer  with  fuller  confidence,  knowing  thU  be 

who  sees  can  sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  vil 

;  recompense  ;  that  he  will  jud^,  not  oar  weak. 

ness  but  our  effort  to  conquer  it ;  not  our  §«• 

■  cess  but  our  endeavours ;  with  him  endesfoor 

I  is  victory. 

'  *The  grace  I  most  want,'  added  she,  'ii 
humility.  A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  soppott 
my  spirits,  would  flatter  my  conduct ;  gratiM 
with  her  soothing,  I  should,  perhaps,  not  ■ 
entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on  God.  Cow 
j  tented  with  human  praise,  I  might  rest  in  it 
Besides  having  endured  the  smart,  I  would  not 
willingly  endure  it  in  vain-  We  know  who  tau 
said,  ^  If  you  sufier  with  me,  you  shall  afas 
reign  with  me.*  It  is  not,  howerer,  to  men 
sutj^ring  that  the  promise  is  addressed,  bat  ti 
suffering  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  spirit.^  TfacD 
turning  Ut  the  Bible  which  lay  before  lier.  tai 
pointing  to  the  sublime  passage  of  St  PuL 
which  she  had  just  been  readingr,  •  our  iiffal 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  workeik 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weifjis 
of  glory.* — ^  Pray,*  said  she,  *  read  this  in  coo* 
nection  with  the  neit  verse,  which  is  aot 
always  done.  When  is  it  that  it  works  for  ■ 
this  weight  of  glory  ?  Only  *  while  we  are  kxikr 
ing  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.*  Vo  td- 
mire  the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  how  the 
good  lA  weif^hcd  against  the  evil,  like  twoscaki 
differently  filled;  the  affliction  is  light,  and  brt 
for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  loet^Ac,  and  it  is 
for  ever.  *Ti8  a  feather  against  lead,  a  grail 
of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  moment  agaiml 
eternity.  Oh !  how  the  scale  which  contaiu 
this  wor]d*s  light  trouble  kicks  the  beam  wbea 
weighed  against  the  glory  which  shall  be  re> 
vealed.* 

*  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  little  girl; 
this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  duties,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her  religion  prond 
itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  by  making  bcr 
temper  still  more  sweet,  and  diflusing  the  bap> 
piest  effects  through  her  whole  character  aod 
conversation.  When  her  husband  had  staid  otf 
late,  or  even  all  night,  she  nerer  reproached 
him.  When  he  was  at  home,  she  rc^ceivcd  he 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked 
them.  He  foond  that  his  house  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  she 
maintained  his  .  edit  at  his  table,  her  personal 
expenses  were  almost  nothing;  indeed,  self 
seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He  some, 
times  felt  disappointed,  oecauae  he  bad  no  cause 
of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that  he  had  oo 
thing  to  condemn. 

*  As  he  has  a  very  fine  nnderatanding,  he  was 
the  more  provoked,  because  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  her  blameless  conduct  put  him  eoa- 
tinually  m  the  wrong.  All  this  paaxJed  hink— 
He  never  suspected  that  there  was  a  principle. 
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out  of  which  loch  consequences  could  grow, 
and  was  ready  to  attribute  to  inienBibility,  that 
patience  which  nothing  short  of  Christian  piety 
eould  have  inspired.  He  had  conceived  of  re. 
Uffion,  as  a  visionary  system  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  concluded  that  from  so  unsubstan* 
tial  a  theory,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  look  for  prac 
tieal  effects. 

*  Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  nursing  his 
child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  admire  the  mother,  who  is  a  moet 
pleasing  figure ;  and  now  and  then,  when  his 
heart  was  thus  soflencd  for  a  moment,  he  would 
ask  himself,  what  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
there  was  either  to  her  mind  or  person  7 

*  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  affairs  must 
necessarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  extraordinary 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  when  the  steward 
brought  her  usual  year's  allowance,  she  refused 
to  take  more  than  half,  and  ordered  him  to  em- 
ploy the  remainder  on  his  master's  account 
The  faithful  old  man  was  ready  to  weep,  and 
could  not  forbear  saying,  *  Madam,  you  could 
not  do  more  for  a  kind  husband.  Besides,  it  is 
bat  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.* — *  That  drop,* 
said  she,  *  it  is  my  duty  to  contribute.*  When 
the  steward  communicated  this  to  Carlton,  he 
was  deeply  affected,  refused  to  take  the  money, 
and  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficult 
actions  could  proceed.* 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  quite 
of  the  steward*s  opinion,*  satd  I.  *That  a  wo- 
man should  do  this,  and  much  more  for  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved,  is  quite  in- 
telligible to  every  being  who  has  a  heart.  But 
ibr  a  cruel,  unfeeling  tyrant !  I  do  not  compre- 
hend it.     What  say  you.  Miss  Stanley  7 

*  Under  the  circumstances  you  suppose,*  said 
she,  blushing,  *  I  think  the  woman  would  have 
no  shadow  of  merit ;  her  conduct  would  be  a 
mere  gratification,  an  entire  indulgence  of  her 
own  feelings.  The  triumph  of  affection  would 
have  been  cheap :  Mrs.  Carlton's  was  the  tri- 
amph  of  religion;  of  a  principle  which  could 
subdue  an  attachment  to  a  worthy  object,  and 
act  with  such  generosity  towards  an  unworthy 
one.* 

Mr  Stanley  went  on.  *  Mrs.  Carlton  frequent. 
Ij  set  up  late  reading  such  books  as  might  qua- 
lify her  for  the  education  of  her  child,  but  al- 
ways retired  before  she  had  reason  to  expect 
Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might  construe  it  into  up. 
braiding.*  One  night,  as  he  was  not  expected 
to  come  home  at  all,  she  sat  later  than  usual, 
and  had  indulged  herself  with  taking  her  child 
to  puss  the  night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual 
earnestness  she  knelt  down  and  ofiered  up  her 
devotions  by  her  bed-side,  and  in  a  manner  par- 
ticularly solemn  and  affecting  prayed  for  her 
husband.  Her  heart  was  deeply  touched,  and 
■he  dwelt  on  those  petitions  in  a  strain  peculiar. 
]y  fervent  She  prayed  for  his  welfare  in  both 
worlds,  and  earnestly  implored  that  she  might 
be  made  the  humble  instrument  of  his  happiness. 
She  meekly  acknowledged  her  own  many  of- 
fences ;  of  his  she  said  nothing. 

*  Thinking  herself  secure  from  interruption, 
her  ;)«titions  were  uttered  aloud  ;  her  voice  of\en 
fallerin?,  and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 

Vol.  II. 


Little  did  she  think  that  the  object  of  her  pray 
ers  was  within  hearing  of  them.  He  had  re. 
turned  home  unexpectedly,  and  coming  soflly 
into  the  room,  heard  her  pious  aspirations.  He 
was  inexpressibly  affected.  He  wept  and  sighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candles  on  the  ta- 
ble fell  on  the  blooming  face  of  his  sleeping  in- 
fant, and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wife.  It  was 
too  much  for  him.  But  he  had  not  the  virtuous 
courage  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had 
not  the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  He  withdrew  unper 
ceived  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  Shame,  remorse, 
and  confusion,  raised  such  a  conflict  in  his  mind, 
as  prevented  him  from  closing  his  eyes ;  while 
she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  (leacc. 

*  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short  inter- 
view, he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness  which 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  He  had  not 
resolution  to  breakfast  with  her,  but  promised, 
with  affection  in  his  words  and  manner  to  re- 
turn to  dinner.  The  truth  was,  he  never  quitted 
home,  but  wandered  about  his  woods  to  compose 
and  8tren|;thcn  his  mind.  This  self-examination 
was  the  first  he  had  practised  ;  its  effects  were 
salutary. 

*  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this  they  had  dined 
at  our  house.  He  had  always  been  much  ad- 
dieted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  a  particular  dish, 
and  mentioned  again  when  he  got  homo  how 
much  he  liked  it  The  next  morning  Mrs. 
Carlton  wrote  to  Lucilla  to  beg  the  receipt  for 
making  this  ragout;  and  this  day,  when  he  re- 
turned  from  his  solitary  ramble  anc  conipunC' 
lious  visitings,*  the  favourite  dish,  most  exqui- 
sitely dressed  was  produced  at  his  dinner.  He 
thanked  her  for  this  obliging  attention,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  butler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook 
that  no  dish  was  ever  so  well  dressed.  Mrs. 
Carlton  blushed  when  the  honest  butler  said, 
*  Sir,  it  was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  because  she  knew  your  honour  was  fond 
of  it* 

*  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's  eyes, 
and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  those  of  the  old  do- 
mestic, when  his  master,  rising  from  the  table, 
tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  and  declared  he  was 
unworthy  of  such  a  treasure.  *I  have  been 
guilty  of'^a  pubKc  wrong,  Johnson,*  said  he  to  his 
servant,  *  and  my  reparation  shall  be  as  public 
I  can  never  deserve  her,  but  my  life  shall  be 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  do  so.* 

*  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her  pre- 
sence  seemed  to  cement  this  new  formed  union. 
An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Carlton  invited  an  increased  tenderness  on  that 
of  her  husband.  He  began  every  day  to  disco- 
ver new  excellences  in  his  wife,  which  he  readi- 
I?  acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  the  world. 
The  conviction  of  her  worth  had  gradually  been 
producing  esteem,  esteem  now  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, and  his  affection  fur  his  wife  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that  piety 
which  had  produced  such  effects.  He  now  be- 
gan to  think  home  the  pleasantest  place,  and  his 
wife  the  pleasantest  companion. 

*  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  the  excessiTa 
fmgality  of  her  dress,  mixed  with  admiratkct 
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of  the  purity  of  its  motive,  was  an  intimation  to 
her  to  lie  more  rlei;ant.  He  happened  to  ad. 
mire  a  Qown  worn  by  a  lady  wiioin  they  had  vi- 
sited. She  not  nniy  sent  lor  tiic  same  materials 
bnt  h.id  it  made  by  the  same  }»attern.  A  little 
atU'iiiion,  of  which  he  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  saw,  but  in  no  iong  time  ac 
know it.d 2nd,  that  a  religion  which  produced  such 
adrniruhlc  i.tfccts,  could  not  be  so  mischievous  a 
nriiii.ipli.'  :is  \u:  had  supposed,  nor  could  it  be  an 
'licit  prini:if)it.'.  Her  prudence  has  accomplished 
what  iirr  piety  began.  She  always  watched  the 
turn  of  hi.H  eye,  to  see  how  far  she  might  ven- 
ture, and  changed  the  discourse  when  the  look 
uas  i.ot  cnr.iurairing.  She  never  tired  him  with 
iccUirt.s  never  intruded  serious  discourse  un- 
!>ci:>rinahly,  nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His 
early  love  cf  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
£fiv(  :j  -..  iiv  ro  Kiore  turbulent  pleasures,  ho  has 
resiiMif  li ;  a:iii  rrc(]uently  insists,  that  the  books 
he  rourjs  tn  l:er  ^^liall  be  of  her  own  choosing.  In 
thi^  elioic'  she  cxprcises  the  nicest  discretion, 
select iiiir  Fiirh  as  niay  tfeiitly  lead  his  mind  to 
higher  piirs'iit!:,  but  which  at  tiic  same  time  are 
Sfj  cli'cruiitly  written,  as  not  to  distjTiist  his  taste. 
In  .'til  this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  triend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

*  Wliilo  MrM.  Carlton  is  advancing  her  hus- 
band's rolish  for  hooks  of  piety,  he  is  forming 
hnr*{  to  [Kihtf!  literature.  She  herself  often  pro- 
po^o.'<  an  niniisin?  lxx)k,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
her  of  a  wi>«h  to  abridge  his  innocent  gratifica- 
tions ;  ;ind  by  this  complaisance  she  gains  more 
ihno  s>.c  lo!<cs,  for,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity, lie  often  proposes  some  pious  one  in  re- 
turn, 'j  -  n<  their  mutual  sacrifices  are  mutual 
benefits.  Siif:  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
LMiltiv.itpd  iinderHtanding,  and  he  haH  discovered 
that  slif>  has  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivalion.  He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of 
his  liiriner  associates,  and  has  entirely  renounced 
Jic  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.  He  is 
beriiine  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  here. 
His  cmJiicl  is  uniformly  respectable,  and  I  Iwk 
fo^\^  ard  with  lio|>e  to  his  becoming  even  a  shining 
ch.ararier.  There  is,  however,  a  pertinacity,  I 
ina\  say  a  sincerity,  in  his  tem|)er,  which  some- 
what  kr'eps  liim  back.  He  will  never  adopt  any 
priMciph'  without  the  most  complete  conviction 
of  his  o'.vn  mind;  nor  profess  any  truth,  of 
which  he  himself  does  not  actually  feel  the 
force 

Lady  Bi-lficld,  af\er  thanking  Mr.  Stanley  for 
his  intorettting  little  narrative,  earnestly  request- 
ed that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  herself  might  Irn  en- 
abled to  profit  by  such  an  atfecting  eiamplc  of 
the  po;vi  r  of  (renuino  religion  as  his  wife  exhi- 
bitrr) ;  roiilesNing  that  one  such  living  instance 
woulil  wcif,'h  more  with  her  than  a  hundred  ar- 
guments. Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promised  to 
invite  them  to  dinner  the  first  leisure  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir  George 
Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother  and  sisters ;  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce  to 
us  as  a  young  man  in  whose  weltare  he  took  a 
lively  concern,  and  on  the  right  fiumation  of 
whose  char^tcter  much  would  de{K'nd,  as  he  had 
a  large  estate,  and  the  family  interest  in  the 


country  would  give  him  a  vary  eonsidenUiB 
fluence ;  to  tiiis  influence  it  was,  tliert£uc,tf 
great  importance  to  give  m.  right  direcuoo.  Wi 
next  morning  took  a  ride  to  Aeton  Hali.  u:  I 
commenced  an  acquaiotance  with  the  eogt^^u 
young  baronet,  which  I  doubt  not,  from  w:.iL\ 
saw  and  heard,  will  hereafler  ripen  inib  i:£Li 
ship. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Thk  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  iia»i 
The  conversation  aflor  wards  happened  to  urn  :e 
the  value  of  human  opinion,  and  Sir  JjD..  Bl- 
field  made  Uie  hackneyed  observatioo,  iLk*.  'i 
desire  of  obtainiiiS!  it  should  never  be  disc<iartcu. 
it  being  highly  ustri'iil  as  a  motive  of  acii.;:. 

*  Yes,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  certainly  hu  rj 
uses  in  a  world,  the  alfairs  of  whicb  uiui:  it 
chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men;  a  njz 
which  is  itself  governed  by  low  motivu.  £5 
human  applause  is  not  a  Christian  princi^  i 
action ;  nay,  it  is  bo  adverse  to  Christianiij,  Vii: 
our  Saviour  himself  assigns  it  as  a  pu««ri 
cause  of  men*s  not  believing,  or  at  least  not  zsi- 
fessing  him,  lecaute  they  loved  the  prai*e  of  tvi 
The  eager  desire  of  fame  ia  a  sort  of  s^e^iarr-:: 
line  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  In 
ancient  philosophers  have  left  u»  muny  y'liUJii 
examples  of  moderation  in  eartiily  thirgs  l^ 
of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  lar  iht  hibl ..' 
reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  carried  t..tx; 
and  many  a  Christian  may  blush  at  tite-c  i> 
stances  of  their  superiority  ;  but  of  an  ii<ci^* 
(nee  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  human  apf-l&LA 
except  as  founded  on  a  lut^incss  of  Mpirii.  cisoj 
of  their  judges,  and  selt-sutficicnt  pridt ,  I  do:.^ 
recollect  any  instance.* 

*  And  yet,'  said  Sir  John,  •  I  remember  SeKa 
says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  no  man  expruM 
such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  he  ira» 
forfeits  the  rtpuie  of  being  a  good  man,  ihtl  se 
may  nut  forfeit  the  conscience  of  being  »ucb.' 

*They  might,*  replied  Mr.  Suiiley,  'iiici- 
dentally  ozpress  some  such  aentiruent,  in  a  %u 
turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an  exprcs«icCt 
or  weight  to  an  apothegm  ;  they  might  cec^a 
against  it  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  m  the  bura 
of  indignation  excited  by  a  recent  loss  of  pcpo* 
larity  ;  but  I  question  if  they  ever  onee  acted 
upon  it.  I  question  if  Marius  himself,  situ&f 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  actually  fell  iL 
Seldom,  if  ever,  does  it  seem  lo  have  beirn  iriCtb* 
cated  as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  nor  could  it .......it  was  *  against  tbc 

canon  law  of  their  foundation.* 

Sir  John,  *  Yet  a  good  man  struggliu?  wilii 
odversity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  oneofihei; 
authors,  as  an  object  wortliy  of  the  atlentioa  d 
the  gods.' 

Stanley,  *  Yes — but  the  divine  approbitioa 
alone  was  never  proposed  as  the  standard  (& 
right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except  bv  civioe 
revelation.* 

'Nothing  seems  more  difficult,'  said  L'tu 
settle  than  the  standard  of  right.  Rverv  man 
h:is  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  considen 
as  of  universal  application.     One  makes  his  ova 
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taetet,  desirei  and  appetites,  his  rale  of  right ; 
•notlier  the  ciample  of  certain  individaals,  falli- 
ble like  himself;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gene- 
rality, the  maxims,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
lashionable  part  of  the  world.* 

Sir  John.  *  But  since  it  is  so  difBcult  to  dis- 
erimiriiitc  between  allowable  indulgence  and 
Ofimirial  conformity,  the  life  of  a  conscientious 
man,  if  he  ho  not  constitutionally  temperate,  or 
habiiiiiilly  firm,  must  be  poisoned  with  solicitude, 
and  perpetually  racked  with  the  fear  of  exceed- 
ing hit)  limits.* 

Stanley,  *'  My  dear  Belfield,  the  peace  and  se- 
ourity  of  a  Christian,  we  well  know,  are  not  lefl 
to  de(>rnd  on  constitutional  temperance,  or  ha- 
bitual firmness.  These  are,  as  the  young  Nu- 
midian  says. 

Perfections  tliat  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

There  is  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  prevent  the 
solicitude  which,  by  correcting  the  principle ; 
to  get  the  heart  set  right ;  to  be  jealous  over 
onrficlvcs  ;  to  be  careful  never  to  venture  to  the 
edge  of  our  lawful  limits ;  in  short,  and  that  is 
the  only  infallible  standard,  to  live  in  the  con- 
scientious practice  of  measuring  all  we  say,  and 
do,  and  think,  by  the  unerring  rule  of  God*s 
word.* 

Sir  John,  *  The  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
perfection  which  that  rule  requires,  sometimes 
discourages  well  meaning  men,  as  if  the  attempt 
were  hopeless. 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  That  is.  Sir,  because  they  take 
op  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  Christianity.  Its  re- 
puted pains  and  penalties  drive  them  off  from 
inquiring  for  themselves.  They  rest  on  the 
sarfnce. — If  they  would  go  deeper  they  would 
seo  that  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  Scripture 
is  a  Spirit  of  power  as  well  as  a  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise. All  that  he  requires  us  to  do,  he  enables 
US  to  perform.  He  does  not  prescribe  *  rules* 
witliout  furnishing  us  with  arms.* 

In  answer  to  some  farther  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  who  spoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  any  in- 
■tance  of  actual  vice,  but  who  seemed  to  have 
no  juHt  idea  of  its  root  and  principle.  Dr.  Bar- 
low obfierved  :  *  While  every  one  agrees  in  re- 
probating wicked  actions,  few,  comparatively, 
are  aware  of  the  natural  and  habitual  evil  which 
lurks  in  the  heart  To  this  the  Bible  particu- 
larly directs  our  attention.  In  describing  a  bad 
character,  it  does  not  say  that  his  actiona  are 
flagitious,  but  that  *Grod  it  not  in  all  his 
thought:*  This  is  the  description  of  a  tho- 
roughly  worldly  man.  Those  who  are  given  np 
completely  to  the  world,  to  its  maxims,  its  prin- 
ciples, its  cares,  or  its  pleasures,  cannot  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  Grod.  And  to  be  unmindful  of 
his  providence,  to  be  regardless  of  his  presence, 
to  ba  insensible  to  his  mercies,  most  be  nearly 
Bs  offensive  to  Him  as  to  deny  his  existence. 
Exoesssive  dissipation,  a  supreme  love  of  mo 
ney,  or  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks 
ap  that  spirit,  swallows  up  that  affection,  ex- 
hausts that  vigour,  starves  that  zeal,  with  which 
a  Christian  should  devote  himself  to  serve  his 
Maker. 

*•  Pray  observe,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
I  am  not  speakbg  of  avowed  profligates,  but 
of  decent  characters;  men  who,  while  they  are 


pursuing,  with  keen  intenseness,  the  great  ob- 
jects of  their  attachment,  do  not  deride  or  even 
totally  neglect  religious  observances  ;  yet  think 
they  do  much  and  well,  by  affording  'some  old 
scraps  of  refuse  time  to  a  few  wary  prayers 
and  sleepy  thoughts,  from  a  mind  worn  down 
with  engagements  of  pleasure,  or  projects  of  ac- 
cumulation, or  schemes  of  ambition.  In  all 
these  several  pursuits,  there  may  be  nothing 
which,  to  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  world, 
would  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  plea, 
sure  may  not  be  profligacy,  tho  wealth  so  che- 
rished may  not  have  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  estimation,  may  not  be 
dishonourable ;  but  an  alienation  from  God,  an 
indifference  to  eternal  things,  a  spirit  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  tlie  gospel,  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  restless  pur- 
suits.* 

*  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  Doctor,*  said 
Mr.  Stanley,'  *  it  is  taking  up  with  something 
short  of  real  Christianity ;  it  is  an  apostacy 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ,  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  spurious  and  popular  religion,  for 
that  which  was  revealed  from  heaven ;  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  that  has  so  fatally  sunk  our  morality,  and 
given  countenance  to  that  low  standard  of  prac- 
tical virtue  which  prevails.  If  we  lower  the 
principle,  if  we  obscure  the  light,  if  we  reject, 
the  influence,  if  we  sully  the  purity,  if  wa 
abridge  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  there 
will  remain  no  ascending  power  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  afler 
perfection,  no  stretching  forward  after  that  ho- 
liness to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  specifically 
promised.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  prac- 
tice will  rise  higher  than  the  principle  which 
inspires  it ;  that  the  habits  will  be  superior  la 
the  motives  which  govern  them.* 

Dr.  Barlow*  *  Selfishness,  security,  and  son 
suality  are  predicted  by  our  Saviour  as  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  last  times.  In  alluding  to  the  ante, 
diluvian  world,  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
eating,  drinking,  and  marrying,  could  not  be 
named  in  the  Gospel  as  things  censurable  in 
themselves,  they  being  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  world,  which  the  abuse  of  them 
was  tending  to  destroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
describe  criminality  by  the  excess,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  act  He  speaks  of  eating,  not 
gluttony  ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication ;  of  mar- 
riage, not  licentious  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the  trans- 
actions  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  that  habitual  deadness  to  the  concerns  of 
eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the  pleasures  or 
the  interests  of  the  present  moment,  do  not  indi- 
cate a  state  of  safety,  even  where  gross  acts  of 
vice  msy  be  rare.* 

SianUff,  *  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  even  many 
instances  of  excessive  wickedness  that  the  mo* 
ral  state  of  a  country  is  to  be  judged,  but  by  a 
general  aversencss  and  indifference  to  real  reli- 
gion. A  few  examples  of  glaring  impiety  may 
furnish  more  subject  for  declamation,  but  are 
not  near  so  deadly  a  symptom.  It  is  no  new  re- 
mark, that  more  men  are  undone  by  an  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  things  permitted,  than  by  the 
commission  of  avowed  sins** 
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Sir  John.  *  How  happy  are  thoae,  who,  by 
Uieir  faith  and  piety  are  delivered  from  these 
difficultien  !* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Belfield  where  are  thoae 
privile^(*d  bcinf^a?  It  itonosad  proof  of  human 
inBnnity,  that  the  best  men  have  continually 
thc.^  things  to  stragi^le  with.  What  makes  the 
difference  is,  that  those  whom  we  call  good  men 
struvj^le  oil  to  the  end,  while  the  others,  not  see- 
infr  iho  danger  do  not  struggle  at  all.* 

*  Christians,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  who  would 
ilriclly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  carefully  watched  that  their  god 
Terminus,  who  defined  their  limits,  should  ne- 
ver recnde ;  the  first  step  of  his  retreat,  they 
said,  would  bo  the  destruction  of  their  security.* 

Sir  John,  *  But,  Doctor,  pray  what  remedy 
do  you  recommend  against  this  natural,  I  had 
almost  said  this  invincible  propensity  to  over- 
value the  world  7  I  do  not  mean  a  propensity 
merely  to  overrate  its  pleasures  and  its  honours, 
but  a  disposititm  to  yield  to  its  domination  over 
the  miitd,  to  indulge  a  too  earnest  desire  of 
standing  well  with  it,  to  cherish  a  too  anxious 
regard  tor  its  gr>od  opinion  !* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  The  knowledge  of  the  disease 
should  precede  the  application  of  the  remedy. — 
Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly  man  reckoned 
not  only  among  the  luzurius  of  life,  but  among 
articles  of  tho  first  necessity.  An  undue  desire 
to  obtain  it,  has  certainly  its  foundation  in  vani- 
ty ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon 
vanity  a  trivial  fault.  And  over  estimation  of 
character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all 
suffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from  which  even 
worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weak- 
ness from  which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
■trict  religious  principle,  worthy  men  are  in 
most  danger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so  very 
desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually  possess  it, 
and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  possess  it,  are  apt 
to  make  it  their  standard,  and  to  rest  in  it  as 
their  supreme  aim  and  end.* 

Sir  John,  *  You  have  exposed  the  latent  prin- 
ciple, it  remains  that  you  suggest  its  cure.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  I  believe  the  most  effectual  re- 
medy would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  frequent 
thoughts  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  of  his  es- 
timate of  that  world  on  which  we  so  fondly  set 
our  affections,  and  whose  approbation  we  are  too 
apt  to  make  the  chief  object  of  our  ambition.* 

Sir  John,  *  I  allow  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  had  to  ac- 
complish, should  have  been  poor,  and  neglected 
and  contemned,  and  that  he  should  have  tram- 
pled on  the  great  things  of  this  world,  human 
applause  among  the  rest ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  this  obligation  extends  to  his  followers,  nor 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  partake  the  |K>verty 
which  he  preferred,  or  to  renounce  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  which  he  set  at  nought,  or  to  imi- 
tate  him  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  We  are  not  indeed  culled  to  re- 
semble him  in  his  external  circumstances.  It  is 
not  our  bounden  duty  to  bo  necessarily  cxfiosed 
to  the  same  contempt;  nor  are  we  obliged  to 
embrace  the  same  ignominy.  Yet  it  seems  a 
natural  consequence  of  our  Christian  profession, 
that  the  things  which  he  despised,  we  shoald 


not  venerate ;  the  vanities  ha  trmiii|M  oo,  ic 
should  not  admire ;  the  world  which  be  csa 
sured,  we  ought  not  to  idolize;  the  ease  wi»A 
he  renounced,  we  should  not  rate  too  hiftiy; 
the  fame  which  he  set  at  nongbt,  we  ouebt  vs 
anzioasly  to  covet- — Sorely  the  folluwers  of  bb 
who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,*  «hr«i: 
not  seek  their  highest  grratificatioa  from  the  fiit 
tery  and  applause  of  men.  The  truth  ii,  in  l. 
discourses  on  this  anhject,  we  are  compelbc 
continually  to  revert  to  the  observatioo  liui 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  kemrt.  Aoe 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  partake  tji 
poverty  and  meanness  of  hia  aiination,  yet  tk 
precept  is  clear  and  direct,  respecting  the  tn- 
per  by  which  we  should  bo  governed. 

*  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  uk 
in  Christ  Jesus.*  If,  therefore,  we  happen  (d 
possess  that  wealth  and  g'randeur  which  be  £» 
dained,  we  should  /losfeaa  them  as  though  n 
po$$e$9ed  them  not.  We  have  a  fair  and  libenl 
permission  to  use  them  as  hia  gift,  and  to  bj 
glory,  but  not  to  erect  them  into  the  supreme 
objects  of  our  attachment.  In  the  eame  idumt 
in  every  other  point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  ibt 
act,  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  which  we  areK 
look.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  ic 
obliged  to  show  my  faith  by  sacrificing  rnvn. 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling  all  that  I  bavti 
give  to  the  poor;  but  I  think  I  am  boancsj 
the  spirit  of  these  two  powerful  oommaiuK'*: 
practice  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  «!k>. 
will  of  God,  in  suflTerinir  vid  renoandojr,  v 
well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know  what  is  mln 
his  will.* 

CHAP.  XX. 

Tiu  pleasant  reflections  excited  by  the  in- 
teresting conversation  of  the  evening  were  en 
elly  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Eki wards.  *  Sir. 
said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me,  *  do  rx 
know  that  all  the  talk  of  the  HaJl  to  nif  hi  ii 
supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  ia  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Lord  Staunton  ?  He  is  a  om* 
sin  of  Mrs.  Carlton*s,  and  Mrs.  3tanley*s  cmsk 
man  brought  home  the  news  from  thence  rei. 
terday.  I  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Comfit  waa  out  of  the  way ;  bot  iS 
the  servants  agree,  that  though  he  is  a  lord,ufi 
rich,  and  handsome,  he  is  not  half  good  enoofii 
for  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  say  he  is  no  better 
than  he  should  be.* 

I  waa  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence.  It 
was  a  trial  I  had  not  suspected.  *  Dews  he  viiit 
here  then,  Edwards,*  said  I,  '  for  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him.* — *  No  Sir,*  said  he,  'bo: 
Miss  meets  him  at  Mr.  Carlton's.*  This  rhoek- 
cd  me  beyond  expression.  Lncilla  meet  a  mu 
at  another  house  !  Lucilla  carry  on  a  dander 
tine  engagement !  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  capsbb 
of  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandei* 
tine,  why  should  he  nut  visit  tlio  Grove  V 

These  tormenting  reflections  kept  me  awake 
the  whole  nisbt  To  acquit  Lucilla,  Edward*i 
story  made  difficult ;  to  condemn  her,  my  heart 
found  impossible.  One  moment  I  blamed  mj 
own  foolish  timidity,  which  had  kept  me  back 
from  making  any  proposal,  and  the  nezt,  I  wit 
glad  that  the  deUy  would  enable  me  to  aift  thi 
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irath,  and  to  probe  her  character.  *  If  I  do  not 
find  consiitency  here,'  taid  I,  *  I  shall  renounce 
all  confidence  in  human  virtue.* 

I  arose  early  and  went  to  indulfre  my  medita- 
tions in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  sitting 
under  the  favourite  oak.  I  was  inntantly  tempt- 
ed to  go  and  open  my  heart  to  him,  but  seeing 
a  book  in  his  hand,  I  feared  to  interrupt  him ; 
and  was  turning  into  another  walk,  till  I  had 
acquired  more  composure — He  called  after  me, 
and  invited  me  to  sit  down. 

How  violent  were  my  fluctuations  !  How  in- 
consistent were  my  feelings!  How  much  at 
variance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart!  The 
man  on  earth  with  whom  I  wished  to  confer  in. 
▼ited  me  to  a  conference.  With  a  mind  under 
the  dominion  of  a  passion  which  I  was  eager  to 
declare,  yet  agitated  with  an  uncertainty  which 
I  bad  as  much  reason  to  fear  mi(;ht  be  painfully 
as  pleasantly  removed  ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether 
to  seize  or  to  decline  the  occasion  which  thus 
presented  itself  to  me.  A  moment's  reflection, 
however  convinced  me  that  the  opportunity  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  My  impatience 
for  an  eclaircissement  on  Lord  Staunton's  sub- 
ject was  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  resisted. 

At  length  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence, 
and  a  hesitation  which  I  feared  would  render 
my  words  unintelligible,  I  ventured  to  express 
my  tender  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley,  and  im- 
plored permission  to  address  hor. 

My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 
He  only  gravely  said,  *  We  will  talk  of  this  some 
future  day.'  This  cold  and  laconic  reply  in- 
stantly sunk  my  spirits.  I  was  shocked  and 
visibly  confused.  *  It  is  too  late,'  said  I  to  my- 
self. 'Happy  Lord  Staunton!'  He  saw  my 
distress,  and  taking  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
kindness  of  voice  and  manner,  said.  My  dear 
young  friend,  content  yourself  for  the  present 
with  the  assurance  of  my  entire  esteem  and 
aflfection.  This  is  a  very  early  declaration. 
You  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  Lucilla ;  you 
do  not  yet  know,'  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her 
faults.' 

*  Only  tell  me.  My  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  a  little 
rc-assured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  *  that  when 
jou  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject  me. 
Only  tell  me  that  you  feel  no  repugnance — that 
you  have  no  other  views — that  Miss  Stanley  has 

no  other '  here  I  stopt,  my  voice  failed — the 

excess  of  my  emotion  prevented  me  from  finish- 
ing  my  sentence. — He  encouragingly  said,  *  I 
know  not  thut  Lucilla  has  any  attachment.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes. 
You  have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart  Yoo 
arc  endeared  to  me  by  your  personal  merit, 
and  by  my  tender  friendship  for  your  beloved 
father.  But  be  not  impetuous.  Form  no  sud- 
den resolution.  Try  to  assure  yourself  of  my 
daughter's  affection,  before  you  ask  it  of  her. 
Remain  here  another  month  as  my  welcome 
guest,  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Take  that 
month  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  an  interest  in  her's ;  we  will 
then  resume  the  subject.' 

*  But,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  *  is  not  Lord  Staun- 
ton— '  *  Set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  he.  *  Though 
we  are  both  a  little  aristocratic  in  our  political 
principles,  yet  when  the  competition  is  for  the 


happiness  of  life,  and  the  interests  of  virtue 
both  Lucilla  ond  her  father  think  with  Dumont 
that 

•  A  lord 
*  Opposed  against  a  man,  is  but  a  man. 

So  saying,  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benignity 
in  his  countenance  and  manner  that  infused  not 
only  consolation,  but  jny  into  my  heart.  My 
spirits  wore  at  once  elated.  To  be  allowed  to 
think  of  Lucilla  !  To  be  permitted  to  attach  my 
sell  to  hor !  To  be  sure  her  heart  was  not  en- 
gaged !  To  be  invited  to  remain  a  month  longer 
nnder  the  same  roof  with  her — to  see  her — to 
hear  her — to  talk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happi. 
ness  so  great  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  re- 
pine, because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  ob- 
tain. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  after.  I  perceived 
by  her  illuminated  countenance,  that  my  propo- 
sal had  been  already  communicated  to  her.  I 
ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  with  the  most 
respectful  earnestness  entreated  her  friendship 
— her  good  officot.  *  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
with  you  just  now,'  said  she,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile ;  *  Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abet  re- 
bellion,  if  through  my  encouragement  you 
should  violate  your  engagements  with  him. 
'  But,'  added  she,  kindly  pressing  my  hand, 
*you  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  me.  Mr 
Stanley's  sentiments  un  this  point,  as  on  all 
others,  are  exactly  my  own.  We  have  bat  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.'  Wiih  a  tear  in 
her  eyes,  and  affection  in  her  looks,  she  tore 
herself  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving  way  to 
her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point  of 
honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  heart  from 
Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his  lady  joined  me 
soon  afler  in  the  garden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  my  pasuion  for  Miss  Stanley  was  no  secret 
to  either  of  them. — Their  penetration  had  left 
me  nothing  to  disclose.  Sir  John  however  look- 
ed serious,  and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which 
a  little  alarmed  me.  *  I  own,'  said  he,  *  there  is 
some  danger  of  your  success.'  I  eagerly  en 
quired  what  he  thought  I  had  to  fear  ? — *  You 
have  every  thing  to  fear,'  replied  he  in  a  tune 
of  grave  irony,  *  which  a  man  not  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  honourable  family,  with  a  clear 
estate  of  four  thousand  a  year,  a  person  that  all 
the  ladies  admire,  a  mind  which  all  the  men 
esteem,  and  a  temper  which  endears  you  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  can  fear  from  a 
little  country  girl,  whose  heart  is  as  free  as 
a  bird,  and  who,  if^  I  may  judge  by  her  smiles 
and  blushes  whenever  you  are  talking  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  objection  to  sing  in  the 
same  cage  with  you.' 

*  It  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,'  said 
Lady  Belfield — *  all  is  likely  to  goon  so  smoothly 
that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  incident  No  diffi 
culties,  nor  ad'  ntures  to  heighten  the  interest 
No  cruel  step-dame,  no  tyrant  father,  nu  capri- 
cious mistrc4i,  no  moated  castle,  no  intriguing 
confidante,  no  treacherous  spy,  no  formidable 
rival,  not  so  much  as  a  duel  or  oven  a  challenge, 
I  fear,  to  give  variety  to  the  monotonous  scene.' 

I  mentioned  Edward's  report  t«a^^\.\tv<^\icA.^ 
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Staanton,  and  owoed  how  much  it  hid  disturbed 
mc.  'That  he  admires  her,*  said  Lady  Bel. 
field,  *is  notorious.  That  his  addresses  have 
not  hcen  encouraged,  i  have  also  heard,  but  not 
from  the  family.  As  to  Lucilla,  she  is  the  last 
girl  that  would  ever  insinuate  even  to  me,  to 
whom  she  is  so  unreserved,  that  she  had  reject- 
ed so  great  an  offer.  I  have  heard  her  express 
herself  with  an  indignation,  foreign  to  her  gene- 
ral mildness,  against  women  who  arc  guilty  of 
this  fashionable,  this  dishonourable  indelicacy.* 
*  Well,  but  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  must 
positively  assume  a  little  dejection,  to  diversify 
the  business.  It  will  give  interest  to  your  coun* 
tcnance,  and  pathos  to  your  manner,  and  ten- 
derness to  your  accent — And  you  must  forget 
all  attentions,  and  neglect  all  civilities.  And 
you  must  appear  absent,  and  distrait  and  reveur; 
especially  while  your  fate  hangs  in  some  kus- 
pense. — And  you  must  read  Petrarch,  and  re- 
peat Tibullus,  and  write  sonnets.  And  when 
you  are  spoken  to,  you  must  not  listen.  And 
you  must  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon-shine, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads,  and  the 
Naiads — Oh !  no,  unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
there  are  no  Naiads  within  hearing. — You  must 
make  the  woods  vnrni  with  the  name  of  Lucilla ; 
luckily  'tis  such  a  poetical  name  that  echo  won*t 
be  ashamed  to  repeat  it.  I  have  gone  through 
it  all,  Charles,  and  know  every  high  way  and 
bye  way  in  the  map  of  love.  I  will,  however, 
be  8  <riouB  for  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  your 
eomfbrt,  that  tliough  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  for  it  as  you  are  now,  yet  after  ten 
years  union.  Lady  Bclficld  has  enabled  me  to 
declare 

How  much  the  wiffe  is  dearer  than  the  bride.' 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  sofl  ejen  at  this  tender 
compliment 

Just  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to  cross 
tiie  lawn  at  a  distance.  At  sight  of  her,  I  could 
not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  forbear  exclaiming,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John*s  favourite  poet, 

Therp  doth  boaiily  dwell. 
There  moiit  conspicuous,  evrn  in  outward  fbape, 
Wliere  dawns  the  high  vxpreHion  r>f  a  wund. 

*  This  is  very  fine,'  said  Sir  John,  sarcasti- 
cally ;   *  I  ndmire  all  you  young   enthusiastic 
philosophcrH,  with  your  intellectual  refinement 
You  pretend  to  be  captivated  only  with  mind. 
I  observe,  however,  that  previous  to  your  rap. 
tures,  you  always  take  care  to  get  this  mind 
lodged  in  a  fair  and  youthful  form.    This  men. 
tal  beauty  is  always  prudently  enshrined  in  some 
elegant  corporeal  frame  before  it  is  worshipped. 
I  should  he  glad  to  sec  some  of  these  intellec- 
tual  adorers  in  low  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or 
ogly  woman.     I  never  heard  any  of  you  fall 
into  ecstacics  in  descanting  on  the  mindof  your  i 
grand,  mot  her.*     Af\er  some  further  ironv,  thev  i 
lefl  me  to  indulge  my  meditations,  in  the  na-  [ 
iure  of  which  a  single  hour  had  made  so  plea-  \ 
«nt  a  revolution. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Tux  coo  versation  of  two  men  bred  at  the  same 


•chool  or  college,  when  thej  bappn  to  mi 
afterwards,  is  commonly  oninterettiiig,  boc  fe 
say  tiresome,  to  a  third  penon,  u  iBfc4Ta| 
local  circumstances  in  which  he  has  noeonctn 
But  this  was  not  alwaya  the  case  since  the  qm 
iog  of  my  two  friends. — Something  was  fmk 
rally  to  be  gained  by  their  commanieatiaoi  eia 
on  theae  unpromising  topies. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Sunley  eaid,  *  Sir  JoliB.nB 
will  see  here  at  dinner  to  morrow  our  old  eeliiE|C 
acqainUnce,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Thougfh  he  don  hT 
commonly  live  at  the  family  hooae  in  tb 
neighbourhood,  but  at  a  littJe  place  he  hat  a 
Buckinghamshire,  he  cornea  aoionig  as  pene6. 
cally  to  receive  his  rents.  He  always  invim 
himself,  for  his  society  is  not  the  most  enpru*' 

'  I  heard,*  replied  Sir  John,  •  that  he  htam 
a  notorious  profligate  after  he  left  Canbridn 
though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  ever  since  wi 
parted  there.  But  I  was  g-Iad  to  learn  ittdr 
that  he  has  become  quite  a  reformed  mao.* 

•He  is  BO  far  reformed,*  replied   Mr.  Slaakf, 

*  that  he  is  no  longer  grossly  licentious.  Ritf  ■ 
laying  down  the  vices  of  youth,  he  has  Uhein 
successively  those  which  he  thought  beOff 
suited  to  the  successive  stagres  of  his  profroa 
As  he  withdrew  himself  from  his  loose  habiuud 
connections,  ambition  became  his  ifovemisrw 
sion  ;  he  coiirted  public  favour,  thirsted  fbrpCtt 
and  distinction,  and  laboured  by  certain  obIi)» 
ties  and  some  little  sacrifices  of  principls  loo^ 
tain  promotion.  Finding  it  did  not  answer,  ni 
all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  rails  at  amhiin. 
wonders  men  will  wound  their  consciences  aa^ 
renounce  their  peace   for   Tain   applause  tak 

•  the  bubble  repuUtion. — His  sole  delight  at  pn. 
sent,  I  hear,  is  in  amassing  money  and  resdiw 
controversial  divinity.  Avarice  has  supplaoM 
ambition,  just  as  ambition  expelled  profligscT. 

*  In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  passingfraa 
one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  a  very  uoeuf 
state  of  mind,  he  dropped  in  by  accident  whet 
a  famous  irregular  preacher  was  disseminalisf 
his  Antinomian  doctrines.  Cau|fht  by  his  f^ 
hement  but  coarse  eloquence,  and  captivated  by 
an  alluring  doctrine,  which  promised  mncb 
while  it  required  little,  he  adopted  the  soothiaf 
but  fallacious  tenet.  It  is  true,  I  hear  he  it  be- 
come a  more  respecUble  man  in  his  condoet. 
but  I  doubt,  though  I  have  not  lately  seen  hin^ 
if  his  present  state  may  not  be  rather  wtm 
than  his  former  ones. 

•  In  the  two  previous  sUges,  he  was  distnrb- 
ed  and  dissatisfied.  Here  he  has  uken  up  hit 
rest.  Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  ia  not  probsbb 
that  any  subsequent  vice  will  ever  drive  him,cr 
true  religion  draw  him.  He  sometimes  attest 
public  worship,  but  as  he  thinks  no  part  of  it 
but  the  sermon  of  much  value,  it  is  onlv  wfasi 
he  likes  tlio  preacher.  He  has  little  notion  rf 
the  respect  due  to  established  insUtutiona,  sad 
does  not  heartily  like  any  precomposed  forms  o' 
prayer,  not  even  our  incomparable  I^torgv  ft 
reads  such  religious  books  only  as  tend  to  et- 
tablish  his  own  opinions,  and  talks  and  dispoia 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  points.  Bat  anw. 
cumulating  Chrirtian,  and  a  Christian  who.  for 
the  purpose  of  accumuUtion,  b  said  to  be  on. 
charitable,  and  even  somewhat  oppreesive,  is 
paradox  which  I  cannot  solve,  and  an  aiK^i 
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wmch  I  eannot  comprehend.  GoTetounieu  is, 
m»  I  said,  a  more  creditable  rice  than  Ned*s  for- 
mer ones,  but,  for  that  very  reason  more  danger- 
ous.* 

*  From  this  sober  vice,*  said  I,  *  proceeded  the 
blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  human  wick- 
edne<4fl :  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Judas,  in  his 
dirotul  treason,  was  instigated  by  malice.  It  is 
observable,  that  when  our  Saviour  names  this 
sin,  it  is  with  an  emphatioal  warning,  as  know- 
ing itB  mischief  to  be  gpreater  because  its  scan- 
doi  was  IcB9.  Not  content  with  a  single  cantion, 
he  doubles  his  exhortation,  *  Take  heed  and  he- 
ware  oC  covetousncss.* 

Aflnr  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  I  did  not  intend 
making  a  philippic  agrainst  covetousncss,  a  sin 
to  which  I  believe  do  one  here  is  addicted.  Let 
US  not,  however,  plume  ourselves  in  not  being 
guilty  of  a  vice,  to  which,  as  wo  have  no  natural 
bias, so  in  not  committing  it,  we  resist  no  tempta- 
tion. What  I  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  ex- 
changing a  turbulent  for  a  quiet  sin,  or  a  scan- 
dalous for  an  orderly  one,  is  not  reformaticm ; 
or  if  you  will  allow  me  the  strong  word,  is  not 
conversion.* 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  his  appointment, 
came  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him  his  ne- 
ohew,  Mr.  £kiward  Tyrrel,  whom  he  had  lately 
entered  at  the  university,  with  a  design  to  pre- 
pare  him  for  holy  orders.  He  was  a  well-dis- 
posed  young  man,  but  his  previous  education 
was  said  to  have  been  very  much  neglected,  and 
he  was  rather  deficient  in  the  necessary  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Stanley  had  heard  that  Tyrrel  had 
two  reasons  for  breeding  him  to  the  church.  In 
tlie  first  place,  he  fancied  it  was  the  cheapest 
profession,  and  in  the  next,  he  had  laboured  to 
infuse  into  him  some  particular  opinions  of  his 
own,  which  he  wished  to  disseminate  through 
his  nephew.  Sir  Greorge  Aston  having  accident- 
ally callod,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay,  and  Dr. 
Barlow  was  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  his  observations,  soon  enabled 
118  to  discover  that  his  religion  had  altered  no. 
thing  but  his  language.  He  seemed  evidently 
more  fond  of  controversy  than  of  truth,  and  the 
whole  turn  of  his  conversation  indicated  that  he 
derived  his  religious  security  rather  from  the 
adoption  of  a  party  than  from  the  implantation 
of  a  new  principle.  *  His  discourse  is  altered,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley  to  me  afterwards,  *  but  I  great- 
ly fear  his  heart  and  affections  remain  un- 
chani^cd.* 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  his  two 
academical  guests,  particularly  young  Tyrrel, 
to  divert  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  learn 
ing,  more  especially  clerical  learning. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  satis- 
faction I  had  felt  in  seeing  such  a  happy  union 
of  learning  and  piety  in  two  clergymen  who  had 
lately  dined  at  the  Grove,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  Li- 
terature is  an  excellent  thing,  when  it  is  not  the 
best  thing  a  man  has.  It  cannot  surely  be  an 
ofTonco  to  our  Maker  to  cultivate  carefully  his 
highest  natural  gif\,  our  reason.  In  pious  men 
it  is  (leculiarly  important,  as  the  negtoct  of  such 
cultivation,  in  certain  individuals,  has  led  to 
much  error  in  religion,  and  given  much  joit 
offence  to  the  irrengioaa,  who  are  very  sharp- 


sighted  to  the  faults  of  pious  characters.  1, 
therefore  truly  rejoice  to  see  a  higher  tone  of 
literature  now  prevailing,  especially  in  so  many 
of  our  pious  young  divines ;  the  deficiency  of 
learning  in  some  of  their  well-meaning  prede- 
cessors having  served  to  bring  not  only  them- 
selves, but  religion  also  into  contempt,  especially 
with  men  who  have  only  learning. 

Tyrrel,  *  I  say  nothing  against  the  necessity 
of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may  help 
him  to  lead  a  judge,  and  to  mislead  a  jury  ;  nor 
in  a  physician,  because  it  may  advance  his  cre- 
dit by  enabling  him  to  conceal  the  deficiencies 
of  his  art;  nor  in  a  private  gentleman,  because 
it  may  keep  him  out  of  worse  mischief.  But  I 
see  no  use  of  learning  in  the  clergy.  There  is 
my  friend  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  his  learning,  if  he  would  go  a  little  deepw 
into  the  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.* 

Mr.  Slanletf.  *  I  should  indeed  think  Dr.  Bar- 
low's various  knowledge  of  little  value,  did  he 
exhibit  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the  great 
points  to  which  you  allude.  But  when  I  am  per- 
suaded that  his  learning  is  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  his  piety,  that  it  enables  him  to  render 
it  more  extensively  useful,  I  cannot  wish  him 
dispossessed  of  that  knowledge  which  adorns  his 
religion  without  diminishing  its  good  effects.* 

Tyrrel.  *  You  will  allow  that  those  first  great 
publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles,  ha^ 
none  of  t^*s  vain  learning.* 

Stanley.  *  It  is  frequently  pleaded  by  the  de- 
spisers  of  learning,  that  the  Apostles  were  illite- 
rate. The  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the  answer 
too  obvious  to  requira  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  it 
is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illustrate  a  position 
to  which  it  can  never  apply*  the  vindication  of 
an  unletterad  clergy.  It  is  a  hacknied  remark 
but  not  the  less  true  for  being  old,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  Grod  chose  to  accomplish  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  by  illiterate  men,  tc 
prove  that  the  work  was  his  own,  and  that  the 
success  depended  not  on  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, but  on  the  divinity  of  the  truth  itselt. 
But  if  the  Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  reli- 
gion by  miracles,  he  chooses  to  carry  it  on  by 
other  means.  And  he  no  more  sends  an  ignorant 
peasant  or  fisherman  to  instruct  men  in  Chris- 
tianity now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socrates  or  a 
Plato  to  be  its  publishers  at  first  As,  hpwever, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  situations,  so 
there  may  be  a  proportionable  difference  allow- 
ed in  the  attainments  of  the  clergy.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  every  village  curate  to  be 
a  profound  scholar ;  but  as  he  may  not  always 
remain  in  obscurity,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
his  being  a  contemptible  one.* 

Sir  John.  *  What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  birth  has  been  applied  also  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  over  un- 
dervalued except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them :  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  tiiat  as 
literature  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
cious era- 
Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow  was  not 
forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  ho  con- 
sidered as  rather  personal,  said,  *  Is  it  presump- 
tuous to  observe,  that  though  the  Apostles  were 
unlettered  men,  ^«i^bKMtVsa^x^QSEffsc^:a^>u»^«(^ 
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tu  be  cmpluyed  in  services  siiiirularly  diHicult, 
the  Almiefhty  condosccndod    partly  U)   hi   (or 
tiicir    |>cculiar   wurk  by  ^rrcat    human   attain- 
ments f      Tiic   ApoHtle    of    tiio    Gentiles    wiui 
bruairlit  up  at  tiic  tect  of  GarnalinI ;  and  Muses, 
who  was  rJcbtincd  lu  the  iii^h  udlce  of  a  irreat 
loiM^iitDr,  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  ot' 
the   iii'tsl    Ic;irncd  nation    then  existing*.     The 
Jcwi.-h  Iaw.;xiver,  though  under  tfic  jjuidance  of 
in>oira'ion   itself,  did    not  fill  his   station    the 
wor.sc  l-^r  this  preparatory  instruction.     To  how 
inijf^rtai-t  &  u'^e  the  Apastic  converted  his  erudi- 
tion, we  may  infer  from  his  conduct  in  the  mo^t 
learned  and  polished  asficmbly  in  the  world,  lie 
did  iii;t  unneee.'^sarily  exas{)cratc  the  polite  Athe- 
nians by  oniirvc  nphraidin{r,  or  illiterate  clamour, 
but  he  attacked  them  on  their  oA-n  t^round.  With 
what  discriminating  wisdom,  with  what  power- 
ful rensonin£r  did  he  unfold  to  them  that  Grxl 
whom  they  i^rnorantly  worshipiicd  !  With  what 
tem(>er,  with  what  clet^^ance  did  he  expose  their 
Bhallo.v  theoloory  !  Hid  ho  been  as  unacquainted 
with  thi  ir  religion,  as  they  were  with  Ai«,  he 
hud  wanted  the  appropriate  ground  on  which 
to  build  his  instruction.     He  seized  on   the  in- 
8crif)lion  of  their  own  pairan  altar,  as  a  text 
from  which  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianiiy.     From  his  knowled^rc  of  their  errors, 
he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
He   made  ificir  poetry,  which  he  quoted,  and 
their  mythology  which  he  would  not  have  been 
abl«:  to  explode  if  he  had  not  understood  it,  u 
thesis  frum  which  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection:    thus  soAeninir  tlicir  prejudices 
and  K-ttinir  them   see  the  infinite  su{ieriority  of 
that(.-iiri>ti:inity  which  he  enforced,  to  the  mere 
learning  anrl  mental  cultivation  on  which   they 
S'.)  hiirhlv  Valued  thcm-^elvc!:).     By  the  same  so- 
Dcr  (liiscrction,  accurate  rcasonini;,  and  graceful 
elegance,  he  afterwards  obtained  a  patient  hear-- 
ing,   and   a   favourable  judgment    from    king 
Agrippa.* 

Dr.  liarluw.  *  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  a  ^t^ong  reason  why  the  younger  part  of  a 
clergym:tn*s  life  should  be  in  a  good  measure 
devote  I  to  learning  is,  that  he  may  afterwards 
discover  its  comparative  vanity.  It  would  have 
been  a  K>s  ditTicult  sacrifice  tor  St.  Paul  to  pro- 
fess  thit  he  renounced  all  things  tor  religion,  if 
he  had  had  n<ithiri(r  to  renounce;  and  to  count 
all  things  as  dro'^s  in  the  comparison,  if  he  had 
had  no  g">!d  fn  put  in  the  empty  scale.  Gregory 
NazianzRo,  one  of  the  nio>;t  niroompHshed  mas- 
ters of  (rrrok  liter  iture,  declared  that  the  chief 
value  which  he  sot  \i\vm  it  wa'<,  that  in  |K)ssess- 
ing  it  he  had  something  of  worth  in  itself  to 
esteem  as  nothing  in  com  p.!  ri 'inn  of  Christian 
truth.  And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Selden  and 
Grotiuo,  and  Pascal  and  Srilnia«>ius,  whr)m  1 
may  be  all«»wed  to  quote,  without  being  suspect- 
ed of  professional  prejudice,  as  nono  of  tlii;:n 
were  clergymen,  while  they  war:ii!y  rt:<'om- 
monijt'il  to  others,  tliat  learning",  of  which  tlioy 
themselves  were  the  most  astonishing  exa:n;»!'?>, 
at  the  pamo  time  dedicalin'^  tlicir  lives  Ifi  the 
advan^etnent  of  religion.  It  is  delightful,  I  s-av, 
to  hear  tln;m  acknowledge  that  their  lenrnirii; 
was  only  valuable  as  it  put  it  in  Itieir  power  to 
pmmoie  (^hri^ctianitv,  and  to  have  something  to 
HMcrifice  for  its  sake.* 


Tyrrel.  *  I  can  willini^ly  allow  that  i  pnc!.i 
dramatic  [K)ct  cspcciall/,  may  study  the  v::ti 
of  the  great  critics  of  antiquity  with  loini  ^yA. 
but  that  a  Chriutiaii  writer  of  sermoni  cm  nn 
any  just  ground  for  study in|g  a  Pa^n  c.*rj^  j 
to  me  quite  inconceivable.* 

Stanley.  *  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrftl.  a  «-*:i.!j3j 
a  work  which  demands  regularity  i.-t' r> ;!.':.  ii 
well  as  a  |>oem.  It  requires  If>o.  some?.,  ic 
the  same  unity,  arraniroiiicnt,  divisions  a:  :  .::i 
order  as  a  traqcdy  ;  soincthing'  of  the  ".v  rMC 
and  the  peroration  which  belong  ti  it:'.- '  '.» 
sition  of  the  orator.  I  do  not  mean  \r..\  v:^- 
constantly  to  exhibit  all  thiM,  but  he  i^.  j.iiii- 
ways  understand  it.  And  a  discreet  cl^rjr.-ii 
cs|)eci.'illy  one  who  is  to  preach  bef^ire  *•-■:.--.■ 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  wlio,  in  order  v<  .K^kz 
rcs|>cct  from  them,  wishes  to  excrel  in  th*-  sr:  - 
compiisition,  will  scarcely  be  less  atttr.:.!':  '. 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acquaint<tiiOc  r. 
Lonzinus  and  Quintiliaii  than  a  drainaiir  >x'. 
A  writer  of  verse,  it  is  true,  may  plea«»tf.:.r 
tain  degree  by  the  force  of  mere  ^niiis.  iLii 
writer  of  sermons  will  instruct  by  tiie  ne:; 
power  of  his  piety;  but  neither  the  one  l.:-^ 
other  will  ever  write  well,  if  they  do  notpij.rs 
the  principles  of  good  writing*,  and  form  ims. 
selves  on  the  models  of  good  writers.* 

'  Writing,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to  a  certain  cer^ 
is  an  art,  or,  if  you  please,  a  trade.  And  a:: 
man  is  allowed  to  set  up  in  an  ordinarv  inc. 
till  he  has  served  a  long*  apprenticeship  ?•::( 
mysteries,  (the  word,  I"  think,  used  in  ::,«: 
tures.)  so  no  man  should  set  up  lor  a  writ.r.'l 
he  knows  somewhat  of  the  mysteries  of  tret: 
ho  is  about  to  practice.  He  nia)',  after  :. .  J 
he  wants  talents,  produce  a  vapid  and  intSow:: 
book  ;  but  possess  what  talents  he  may.  ri?  '•- 
without  knowledge,  produce  a  crude  ar;;:  ir-l- 
gested  one.* 

Tyrrt^^l.  *  Still  I  insist  upon  it,  that  in  a  C'.ns- 
tian  minister  the  lustre  of  learning  istinKl,z^ 
human  wisdom  folly.* 

Stanley.  *  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  i:':? 
rests  in  his  learning  as  an  end  instead  of  u<:^ 
it  as  a  means  ;  if  the  fame,  or  the  pleas ti re.  ir 
even  the  human  profit  of  learning  be  hi«  u-''.- 
mate  object.    Learning  in  a  clergyman  Hi'r.oc: 
religion  is  dross,  is   nothing ;  not  so  re!i?;o3 
without  learning.     I  am   persuaded  thil  mrh 
good  is  done  by  men  who,  though   dcfici'-cl  in 
this  respect,  are  abundant  in    zeal   and  .ielv 
hut  the  good  they  do  arises    from   the  txiTt:?:: 
of  their  piety,  and  not  from  the  dtficiincr  ■•' 
their   learning.     T-reir    labours   arc    lien'^fir-i 
from  the  talent  they  exercise,  and  not  frnm  l-.»-: 
want  of  another  talent.     The  Spirit  of  <i;v-.  ck 
work,  and  often  does  work  by  feeble  instriirm  di^ 
and  divino  truth  by  its  own  omnipotent  cr.i»rry. 
can  efr»^ct  its  own  purposes.     But  parliculir  in- 
stances (i(i  not  go  to  prove  that   the  in-lr;: : »": 
ouifht  not  to  be  fitted  and  polished,  and  shjrx: 
ed  for  its  allotted  work.     Every  student  fin-ulc 
beoiimlously  watchful  that  he  does  not  dMiiir::*h 
the  stor'k  of  professional  credit  by  liis  idl#ti«»*i 
he  sliould  he  stimulated  U>  indivfdual   expfU.^'- 
by   bearing  in   mind   that   the   English   citrrv 
have  always  been  allowed  by  foreigners  Vi  b« 
the  mo-<t  learned  body  in  the  world.* 

Dt.  BarUkiB.    •  What  Mr.  SUnley  has  said  i-' 
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Jtie  value  of  knowledge,  does  not  at  all  militate 
Against  6uch  fundamental  prime  truths— 'This 
ti  eternal  lifo  to  know  God  and  Jenus  Christ 
whom  ho  has  sent — I  desire  to  know  nothing, 
Rave  JcBUB  Christ. — The  natural  man  cannot 
know  the  thini^s  of  the  Spirit  of  God,*  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  passages.* 

Tyrnl.  *  A}'e,  Doctor,  now  you  talk  a  little 
mnro  like  a  Christian  minister.  But  from  the 
growler  pnrt  of  vhat  has  been  asserted,  juu  are 
a.!  n!  you  such  advocates  for  human  reason  and 
hutiinn  learning,  as  to  give  an  air  of  |>aganiHm 
'o  your  sentiments.* 

Stanley.    *  It  does  not  diminish  the  utility, 

<hou^li  it  ahasCM  the  pride  of  learning,  that  Chris. 

amity  did  not  come  into  the  world  by  human 

jiiicovery,  or  the  disquisititms  of  reason,  but  by 

•m.nrdiate  revelation.     Those  who  adopt  your 

vray  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrei,  should   bear   in 

mind,  that  the  work  of  God,  in  changing  the 

beurt,  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 

human    tucultica.     God    expects,   iu   his   most 

highly  favoured  servants,  the  diligent  exercise 

i>f  their  natural  powers;  and  if  any  human  being 

has  a  stronger  call  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom 

and  judgment  than  another,  it  is  a  religious 

clergyman.    Christianity  does  not  snpeniede  the 

use  of  natural  gifls,  but  turns  them  into  their 

prof>er  channel. 

*  One  distinction  has  of\en  struck  me.  The 
enemy  of  mankind  seizes  on  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  passions  and  senses;  the 
tiivine  friend  of  man  addresses  him  through 
his  rational  powers — the  eye»  of  your  under- 
standing  being  enlightened^  says  tho  Apostle.* 

Hero  I  ventured  to  obticrve,  that  the  highest 
panegyric  bestowed  on  one  of  the  brightest  lu- 
minaries of  our  church,  is  that  his  name  is  sel. 
doni  iMcnlioncd  without  the  epithet  judicious 
bein^r  prefixed  to  it  Yet  does  Hooker  want 
fcrv(;iir  7 — Does  Hooker  want  zeal  7 — Does 
Hooker  want  courage  in  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  7 

Sir  John.  *  I  hopo  we  have  now  no  clergyman 
to  whom  wo  may  apply  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
Ur.  South,  on  some  of  the  popular  but  illite- 
r^te  preachers  of  the  opposite  party  in  his  day, 
thai  there  was  all  tho  confusion  of  Babel,  witii- 
tut  iho  gif\  of  timgues.* 

Slnnley.  *And  yet  that  party  produced  some 

cut  scholars,  and  many  eminently  pious  men. 
Bat  look  back  to  that  day,  and  especially  to  the 
period  a  little  antecedent  to  it,  at  those  prodi- 
g\c9  of  erudition,  the  old  Bishops  and  other  di- 
vines of  our  Church.  They  were,  perhaps,  i>ome- 
what  too  profuse  of  their  learning  in  their  die. 
courses,  or  rather  they  were  so  brimful,  that 
they  involuntarily  overflowed.  A  juster  taste, 
in  our  time,  avoids  that  lavish  display,  which 
then  not  only  crowded  the  margin,  but  forced  it- 
self  into  t^wy  part  of  tho  body  of  the  work. 
The  display  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  bat 
one  thing  is  clear,  it  proved  they  had  it,  and  as 
Dryden  said,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
too  much  wit,  *■  aflcr  all,  it  is  a  good  crime.* 

*  Wu  may  justly,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  in  the  re« 
Hnemi  nt  of  modern  taste,  censure  their  prolizity, 
and  ridicule  their  redundancies ;  we  may  smile 
at  their  divisions,  :vhieh  are  namberleaa;  and 
at  their  sah-diviaUNM,  which  are  endloia :  we 

Vh.  II.  2 


may  allow  that  this  labour  for  perspicuity  some, 
times  produced  perplexity.  But  let  us  confeaa 
they  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  whatever 
they  embarked  in.  They  ransacked  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning,  and  the  treasures  of  modern 
science,  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  obtruding 
their  acquirements,  but  to  prove,  to  adorn,  and 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  How 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been,  when 
the  bare  transcript  of  their  volumnious  iblioe 
seems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  lonir 
life  !*  f  e 

*  The  method,*  said  I,  *  which  they  adopted 
of  saying  every  thing  that  could  lie  Kaid  on  all 
topics,  and  exhausiting  them  to  the  very  dregs, 
though  it  may  and  does  tire  tho  patience  of 
the  reader,  yot  it  never  leaves  him  ignorant ;  and, 
of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  tediona 
than  superficial  7  From  an  overflowing  vessel 
you  may  gather  more  indeed  than  you  want, 
but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.' 

7*yrr«^  *  It  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a  Christian, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  requisite  except 
fiiith.* 

Stanley,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  any 
comparison  between  human  learning  and  Chria- 
tian  principle;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighed  against  the 
other.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  are  not 
incompatible,  and  that  human  knowledge,  used 
only  in  subserviency  to  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  For  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  scriptures  a  c.'ergy. 
man  should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Without  some  insight  into  remote  hit. 
tory  and  antiquities,  especially  the  Jewish,  he 
will  be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  mannen 
and  customs  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Ignorance  in  some  of  these  points,  has  drawn 
many  attacks  on  our  religion  from  sceptical 
writers.  As  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re. 
commend  that,  it  being  the  histfiry  of  his  own 
immediate  profession.  It  is  therefore  requisite, 
not  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  instruction, 
but  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  guard  againat 
modern  innovation,  by  knowing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  heresies  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  infested. 

*  TyrreL  *  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  acquaint, 
od  with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spark  of  light* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  He  may  indeed  witli  deep  con. 
cern  I  allow  it.  I  will  go  further.  Tho  pride 
of  learning,  when  not  subdued  by  religion  may 
help  to  extinguish  that  spark. — Reason  haa 
been  too  much  decried  by  one  party,  and  too 
much  deified  by  the  other.  Tne  difference 
between  reason  and  revelation  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  between  the  eye  and  the  light ;  the 
one  ie  the  organ  of  vision,  the  other  the  source 
of  illumination.* 

Tyrrei.  *  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I  can 
help  it,  1*11  never  attend  your  accomplished 
clergyman.*  • 

Stanley.  (Smiling)  *■  I  have  not  yet  completed 
the  circle  of  his  accomplishment — Besides  what 
we  call  book  learning,  there  is  another  species 
of  knowledge  in  which  some  truly  good  men 
are  sadly  deficient;   I  mean  axv  %«^»n^llaan^ 
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with  human  nature.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  Him  who  made  it ;  the  study  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  him,  who  haa  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enables  a  minister  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  instruction  ;  one  kind  of  knowlcdfre 
reflectinj^  light  upon  the  other.  The  knowledj^o 
of  mankind,  then,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  is, 
next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a 
preacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  ascribing  ihe  little 
success  which  has  sometimes  attended  the  mi- 
nistry of  even  worthy  men,  to  their  want  of  this 
grrand  ingredient.    It  will  diminish  the  use  they 


might  make  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  rcli-  '  )XN!ti* — but  if  all  Stanley  says  be  jurt  I  vL 


sential  of  his  profession,  he  would  have  bur 
the  first  to  caution  him  against  the  pride  udo- 
flation  which  of\en  attend  learning,  when  u 
governed  by  religion. — Learning  not  sogovtn. 
ed  might  injure  Christian  humility,  and  tboi 
become  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  to  reli^ 
than  that  which  it  was  called  in  to  oppote' 

Sir  John  said,  smiling,  'I  will  not  tp;ri;  sc 
the  clergy,  whatRasaelas  says  to  Imlac,  incrsc 
had  been  enumerating  the  numberless  qa^^u'iu 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  p^etjc  i.n~ 
*Thou  host  convinced   me  that  no  man  cin  xi 


gion,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  human  character  to  which  tliosc 
doctrines  ure  to  bo  addressed. 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  without 
this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  few 
without  it  have  ever  made  eminent  preachers. 
Destitute  of  this,  the  most  elaborate  addresses 
will  be  only  random  shot,  which  if  they  hit,  will 
be  more  owing  to  ciiunce  than  to  skill.  With, 
oat  this  knowlcd<rc,  warned  by  Christian  atfec- 
tion,  guided  by  Christian  judgment,  and  tem- 
pered with  Clirislian  meekness,  a  clergy 'iian 
will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers; 
without  this  knowledge,  in  his  private  spiritual 
visits  he  will  resemble  those  empirics  in  medi- 
cine who  have  but  one  method  of  treatment  for 
all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indiscriminately  the 
same  pill  and  the  same  drop  to  the  various  dis- 
tempers of  all  agc9,  sexes,  and  constitutions. 
This  spirit  of  accommodation  does  not  consist 
in  falsifying,  or  abrirlt;ing,  or  soAcning,  or  dis- 
gaising,  any  truth ;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
erery  form,  co.'iimunici'.ting  it  in  every  direc 


venture  to  assert  that  no  common  thzm  o:  a- 
dustry  and  zeal  will  qualify  a  younv  tlixctzi 
for  that  sacred  profession.  I  have  inctti  tc 
experience  on  the  subject,  a^  it  relates  to  \x 
clerical  order ;  but  I  conceive  in  gi-nfT^i.  list: 
learning  is  the  best  human  preservative  o:*  rj 
tuc ;  that  it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  hocc: 
ably  adorns  life,  even  where  it  dues  not  fcra  'Ja 
business  of  it.* 

*  Learning  too,*  said  I,  *  has  tliis  street  n 
commendation,  that  it  is  the  off^ipring  of  a  tax 
valuable  virtue,  I  mean  industry  ;  a  qualiij  x 
which  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Pagans  frcq^Liii 
set  a  higher  value  than  wc  seem  to  do.* 

*I  believe  indeed,*  replied  Sir  John,  M.4iii:[t 
ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  industry  end  «- 
vere  application  than  we  have.  Tully  cail<  tb*c 
the  imperatona  tiriutes,  and  Alexander  wc  Ui 
slaves  might  indulge  in  sloth,  but  that  it  sin 
moRt  royal  thing  to  labour.* 

Stanley.  *It  has  been  the  error  of  s-en^vM 
men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talents  and  lesroia; 
into  idols,  which  they  would  have  uniTrrMJ/ 
and  exclusively  worshipped. — This  has  pcrLijs 


tion,  and  diverting  it  into  every  channel.    Some  j  driven  some  religious  men  into  such  a  fear  of 
good  men  seem  sadly  to  forget  that  precept —    over  cultivating  learning,  that  they  do  nn(cuili> 


fmaking  a  difference — Cor  they  act  as  if  all  cha 
racters  were  exactly  alike.* 

Tyrrel.  *  You  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
elere^ymen  to  (!cj)art  from  the  singleness  of 
trufh.  and  pn'ach  l".vo  gospels.' 

Stanhy.  *  Far  from  it.  Biit  though  truth  is 
■inglo,  tlio  human  character  is  multiplied  almost 
to  iiitlnitv,  and  cannot  be  addressed  with  advan- 


vate  it  at  all.  Hence  the  intervals  between  tJidr 
religious  employments,  and  intervali*  there  mtf 
be  while  we  are  vested  with  these  \'n.''\  b^ia 
are  languid  and  insipid,  wasted  in  trit^n^  uc 
sauntering.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  dtt>occopaiiofl 
of  the  intellect  do  not  lead  from  sloth  to  impn^ 
per  indulges.* 
*  You  are  perfectly  right,*  said  Sir  John  ;  'oar 


tagc  ifit  be  not  well  understood.  1  am  ashamed  I  worthy  friend  Thompson  is  a  living  liluslriti'Xi 
of  havinnr  s:iid  n>)  much  on  such  a  subject  in  ;  of  your  re  nark.  lie  was  at  college  wiih  as: 
presence  «>f  Dr.  litrlow,  whr)  is  hiltMit  throu'^h  \  he  brought  from  thence  a  competent  share  oc* 
delicacy.  I  will  only  add,  thut  u  iiMriud  ymn^  ,  knowledge;  has  a  fair  undcrtttcnding,  and  \x 
dergyman  in  not  driven  for  ncr.ossury    rolaxa- {  manners  of  a  gentleman.    For  ftcvcral  vearF  puS 


tion  to  improper  nmufitMPont.).  His  mind  will 
be  too  highly  set,  to  he  sL^lisBed  with  those 
light  diversions  which  purloin  tinte  without  af- 
fbrdiri:?  the  necessary  renovation  to  the  Inidy 
and  spirits,  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
all  amnscniont.  In  all  circuniHtanceM,  lenrning 
eonters   dignity  on  his  character.     It  enables 


he  has  not  only  adopted  a  relig'ious  c'laracter. 
but  is  truly  pious.  As  ho  is  much  in  CdrnMl. 
he  very  properly  assigns  a  considerabl:;  purUor. 
of  his  time  to  religious  reading.  But  as  br  :» 
of  no  profession,  the  intermediate  hourii  ^a^azi 
hang*  heavy  on  his  hands.  lie  continues  lolivc 
in  some  measure  in  the  world,  without  the  ii- 


him  to  rai:)o  the  tone  of  general  conversation,  |  consistency  of  entering  into  its  pursuits:  b«t 
and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  persons  of  a  |  having  renounced  the  study  of  human  learnis;- 
higher  cl;is9  who  are  not  riiligious;  and  it  will  |  and  yet  accustoming  himself  to  mix  ocrasioo- 
always  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  the  standard  jally  with  general  society,  he  has  few  subject!  ic 
of  iniercourse  above  the  degrading  topics  of  di-  ■  common  with  his  company,  but  is  dull  and  f<- 
version,  i^twrts  and  vulgar  gossip.*  I  lent  in  all  rational  conversation,  of  which  n- 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  You  sec,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  a  ,  ligion  is  not  the  professed  objccL  He  lakes  f^ 
pradniit  combatant  thinks  only  of  defending  |  little  interest  in  any  literary  or  political  discus 
him<i*>iron  that  side  where  he  is'  assaulted.  If  ision,  however  useful,  that  it  is  evident  nothio; 
**'^SUnley*B  antagonist  had  been  a  vehement  |  but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling  aslees 
sd«MSBle  for  clerical  learning  as  the  great  es-  (At  the  same  time  be  scruples  not  to  Tioiate  coo- 
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nstencj  in  another  respect,  for  his  table  is  so 
elaborately  luxurious,  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
were  willing  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
what  he  deducts  from  those  of  intellect* 

*  I  have  oflrn  thought,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  of 
sending-  him  Dr.  Barrow*s  three  sermons  on  in- 
dustry in  our  calling  as  CkristianSt  industry  as 
^entlemen^  and  industry  as  scholars  ;  which  ser- 
mons, by  the  way,  I  intended  to  have  made  my 
son  road  at  leust  once  a  year,  had  he  lived,  that 
he  tni^lit  see  the  consistency,  the  compatability, 
nay,  the  analogy  of  the  two  latter  with  the  for- 
mer. I  wish  the  spirit  of  these  three  discourses 
was  infused  into  every  gentleman,  every  scholar, 
and  every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  sedulously  laboured  to 
make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I  should 
have  lalx)ured  still  more  sedulously  to  convince 
h\m  that  the  value  of  learning  depends  solely  on 
the  pur|>o?cs  to  which  it  is  devoted.  I  would 
have  a  Christian  gentleman  able  to  beat  the 
world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince  it,  that 
It  is  not  from  penury  of  mind,  nor  inability  to 
distinguish  himself  in  other  matters,  that  he 
applies  himself  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is 
from  above  :  that  he  does  not  fly  to  religion  as 
1  shelter  from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vani> 
ty  of  that  very  learning,  which  he  yet,  is  so  as- 
siduous to  acquire.* 

During  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing  to 
observe  the  different  impressions  made  on  the 
minds  of  our  two  college  guests.  Young  Tyr. 
rel,  who,  with  moderate  parts  and  slender  ap- 
plication, had  been  taught  to  adopt  somj  of  his 
unch^^H  dogmas,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  being 
wise,  greedily  swallowed  his  eulogium  of  cleri- 
cal ignoranco,  which  the  young  man  seemed  to 
feel  as  u  vindication  of  his  own  neglected  stu- 
dies, and  an  encouragement  to  his  own  medi- 
ocrity of  intellect.  While  the  interesting  young 
baronet,  though  silent  through  modesty,  disco- 
vered in  his  intelligent  eyes,  evident  marks  of 
satisfaction,  in  hearing  that  literature,  for  which 
ho  v;a.s  every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish, 
warmly  recommended  as  the  best  pursuit  of  a 
genliomen,  by  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
whose  judgment  ho  entertained  the  highest 
rev^renco.  At  the  same  time  it  raised  his  vene- 
ration for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw  it  so 
sedulously  practised  by  these  advocates  for  hu- 
man learning 


CHAP.  XXII. 

DuRi.va  these  conversations,  I  remarked  that 
Lucilla,  though  she  commonly  observed  tlie 
most  profound  silence,  had  her  attention  always 
riveted  on  the  speaker.  If  that  speaker  was  Dr. 
Barlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one  whom  she 
thought  entitled  to  particular  respect,  she  gently 
laid  down  her  work,  and  as  quietly  resumed  it 
when  they  had  done  sfieaking. 

I  observed  to  Sir  John  Belfiold,  aAerwards,  as 
we  were  walking  together,  how  modestly  flatter- 
ing her  manner  was  when  any  of  us  were  read- 
ing !  How  intelligent  her  silence  *  How  well- 
lired  her  attentiou ! 


*  I  have  of\en  contrasted  it,*  replied  he,  *  with 
the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of  my  acqaaint- 
ance,  who  are  sometimes  of  our  quiet  evening 
party.  When  one  is  reading  history,  or  any  or. 
dinary  book  aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  their  little  employment* 
It  amuses  tliemselves  and  gives  ease  and  fami- 
liarity to  the  social  circle.  But  while  I  have 
been  reading,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a 
passage  of  the  hii^hest  sublimity,  or  most  tender 
inteiest,  I  own  I  feel  a  little  indignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the  can- 
dlestick to  search  for  her  netting-pin,  in  the 
midst  of  Cato*s  soliloquy ;  or  stoop  to  pick  ap 
her  scisrars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  ghoat, 
*  ril  go  no  farther.*  I  remember  another  who 
would  whisper  across  the  table  to  borrow  thread 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  storm,  or 
Macbeth  starting  at  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  and 
make  signs  for  a  thread-paper,  while  cardinal 
Beaufort  *  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.*  Nay,  once 
I  remember  when  I  was  with  much  agitation 
hurrying  through  the  gazette  of  the  Imttle  of 
Trafalgar,  while  I  pronounced  almost  agonized, 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  immortal  Nel- 
son, I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  that 
she  had  broke  her  needle.* 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  replied  I, 
whether  this  inattention  most  betrays  want  of 
sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breeding.  The  habit 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  formed  in  early 
life,  and  then  the  mere  force  of  custom  would 
teach  these  ill-bred  women  *  to  assume  the  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not* 

The  family  at  the  Grove  was,  with  us,  an  in. 
exhaustible  topic  whenever  we  met.  I  observed 
to  Sir  John,  *■  that  I  had  sometimes  observed  in 
charitable  families  a  display,  a  bustle,  a  kind  of 
animal  restlessness,  a  sort  of  mechanical  hsssin 
to  be  charitably  busy.  That  though  they  ful- 
filled conscientiously  one  part  of  the  Apostolic 
injunction,  that  of  *  giving,'  yet  they  failed  in 
the  other  clause,  that  of  doing  it  *  with  simpli- 
city.*  *  Yes,*  replied  he,  *  I  visit  a  charitable 
lady  in  town,  who  almost  puts  me  out  of  love 
with  benevolence.  Her  own  bounties  form  the 
entire  subject  of  her  conversation.  As  soon  aa 
the  breakfast  is  removed,  the  table  is  always  re- 
gularly  covered  with  plans,  and  proposals,  and 
subscription  papers.  This  display  conveniently 
performs  the  three-fbld  office  of  publishing  her 
own  charities,  furnishing  subjects  of  altercation, 
and  raising  contributions  on  the  visitor.  Her 
narratives  really  cost  me  more  than  my  sub- 
scription.  She  is  so  full  of  debate,  and  detail, 
and  opposition ;  she  makes  you  read  so  many 
papers  of  her  own  drawing  up,  and  so  mony  an- 
swers to  the  schemes  of  other  people,  and  she 
has  so  many  objections  to  every  other  person*! 
mode  of  doing  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  best,  that  she  appeari 
loss  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning 
attorney.' 

*  Nothing,*  said  I,  *  corrects  this  bustlin|r 
bounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mixed  op 
with  religion ;  I  should  rather  say,  as  when  it 
flows  from  religion.     This  motive^  «q  €ix  <x«iii^ 
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cores  the  display,  and  converts  Uie  irritation  in. 
to  a  principle.  It  transfers  the  activity  from  the 
tongue  to  the  heart.  It  iH  the  only  sort  of  cha- 
rity which  *  blesses  twici;.'  All  charity,  indeed, 
bleoses  the  receiver;  but  the  blessinj^  promised 
to  the  giver,  I  have  soinctinics  trembled  to  think, 
may  be  forfeited  even  by  a  generous  mind,  from 
Qstentatiun  and  parade  in  the  manner,  and  want 
of  purity  in  the  motive.* 

*  In  Stanley*s  family,*  replied  he,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  *  I  have  met  with  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  that  fflvoiiritc  maxim  of  the  world,  that 
religion  is  a  dull  thing  itself,  and  makes  its  pro- 
fessors gloomy  and  morose.  Charles!  I  have 
oAen  frequented  houses  where  pleasure  was  the 
avowed  object  of  idolatry.  But  to  see  the  vota- 
ries of  the  *  reeling  goddctis,*  aHer  successive 
nights  passed  in  her  temples !  to  sec  tiie  languor, 
the  listleasness,  the  divcontent — you  would  ra- 
ther  have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity,  so  little 
gayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  at\er  no  careless 
observation,  I  am  comfielled  to  declare,  that  I 
never  saw  two,  forms  less  alike  than  those  of 
Pleasure  and  Happineps.* 

*  Your  testimony.  Sir  John,*  said  I,  *  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  arc  so  ex- 
perienced  a  judge.  What  a  different  scene  do 
we  now  contemplate!  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to 
have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through  the  whole 
family.  What  makes  his  example  of  such  effi- 
cacy is,  that  he  considers  tho  Christian  temper 
•B  so  considerable  a  part  of  Christianity.  This 
temper  seems  to  imbue  his  whole  sonl,  pervade 
his  whole  conduct,  and  influence  his  whole  con- 
versation. I  sec  every  day  some  fresh  occasion 
to  admire  his  candour,  his  humility,  his  con- 
Mtant  reference,  not  as  a  topic  of  discourse,  but 
as  a  principle  of  conduct,  to  the  gospel,  as  the 
standard  by  which  actions  are  weighed.  His 
conscientious  striclnoss  of  speech,  his  serious 
reproof  of  calumnies,  his  charitable  construction 
of  every  case  which  has  two  sides;  *his  simpli- 
city  and  godly  sincerity  ;*  his  rule  of  referring 
all  events  to  providential  direction,  and  his  in- 
variable habit  of  vindicating  the  divine  good- 
ness under  dispensations  apparantly  the  most 
anfavourable.* 

Here  Sir  John  led  me,  and  I  could  not  (or- 
tx$ar  pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquy  as  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  walk. — I  reflected  with  admira- 
tion that  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious  conversa- 
tion, rendered  himself  so  useful,  because  instead 
of  the  uniform  nostrum  of  the  drop  and  the  pill^ 
he  applied  a  different  class  of  arguments  as  the 
case  required,  to  objectors  to  the  different  parts 
of  Christianity;  to  ill  informed  persons  who 
adopted  a  partial  gospel  without  understanding 
it  as  a  scheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — 
To  those  who  allow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same 
ground  of  evidence  that  establishes  the  truth  of 
any  other  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who, 
satisfied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 
do  not  feel  its  power  on  their  own  heart,  but  de. 
ny  that  it  has  any  such  influence  on  the  hearts 
of  others ; — to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  to 
be  a  mere  code  of  ethics ; — to  their  antipodes 
who  assert  that  Christ  has  bwered  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law ; — to  Lady  Belfield  who  rests  on 
Ler  chwitiBB, — Sir  John  on  hit  00TT«c!UieMv-«« 


Lady  Aston  on  her  austeritiea  ; — to  thn  ■: 
who  values  himself  solely  on  the  stooiaMtf 
his  orthodoxy  ;  to  another  on  the  firmncMqt'if 
integrity  ;  to  a  third  on  the  peculiaritiuofb 
party,  he  addresses  himaelf  with  a  partnii- 
view  to  their  indivitiua!  errors,  lliii  lie  doe 
with  such  a  discriminating  application  tau 
case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  informed  to  scsyetf 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnest  m  those  our 
points,  which  not  being  attacked  be  don  wi 
feel  himself  called  un  to  defend,  but  whicK.au 
thny  been  attacked,  he  would  tkten  have  de.rs: 
ed  with  equal  zeal  as  relative  to  the  disnuNc 
To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that  affeciiorii 
warmth  of  heart,  that  sympatbizing  kiiu:c«9. 
that  tenderness  of  feeling*,  of  which  the  fif  oe 
the  thoughtless  fancy  iliat  they  theniselm  m- 
se88  the  monopoly,  while  they  make  over  btix^ 
ncss,  austerity,  and  want  of  charity  to  reli|H0 
men,  as  their  inseparable  characteristic*. 

These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  frtliec 
compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  Iots.  .K^ 
uh  '  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  religioo  *JtJ. 
to  be  disinterested!  All  these  exoeUeM^H  I 
contemplate  with  a  more  heart  felt  delight  (me. 
the  presumptuous  hope  that  I  may  one  daj  biv 
the  felicity  of  connecting  myself  still  mir*^ 
tiinately  with  them. 


CHAP.  XXIIT. 

SouE  days  af\er,  while  we  were  contenai 
over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  caniap: 
and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out  from  a  bov  sit 
dow  in  which  he  and  I  were  sitting,  taic,:: 
was  Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driving  up  the  tn- 
nue.  He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  these  are  or 
Jine  neighbours.  They  always  make  oi  a  til: 
as  soon  as  they  come  down,  while  all  the  ;'is! 
and  lustre  of  London  is  fresh  upon  them,  ^e 
have  always  our  regular  routine  of  conversatix 
While  her  Ladyship  is  pouring  the  fashions  la*.: 
Mrs.  Stanley's  ear,  Miss  Rattle,  who  is  aboct 
Ph(Bbe*s  age,  entertains  my  daughters  and  cc 
with  the  history  of  her  own  talents  and  aoquiK* 
men  Is.* 

Here  they  entered.  After  a  few  coroplimeBti 
Lady  Rattle  seated  herself  between  Lady  Bel- 
field  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  upper  end  of  lb 
room  ;  while  the  fine,  sprightly,  boistcroot  |ir! 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  threw  herself  back  oo  tlie 
sofa  at  nearly  her  full  length,  between  Mr.Sus- 
Icy  and  me,  the  Miss  Stanleys  and  Sir  Jobs 
sitting  near  us,  within  hearing  of  her  lively  lo- 
quacity. 

'Well,  Miss  Amelia,*  said  Mr. 'Stanley,  'I 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  use  of  yoor  tim 
this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now  ccnw 
pleted  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.     Now  let  me 
hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  tell  Bt 
your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly  as  ;ot 
used  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little  ptV 
*  Indeed,*  replied  she,  *  I  have  not  been  idle,  i:' 
I  must  speak  the  truth.  One  has  so  msnv  thinp 
to  learn  you  know.     I  have  gone  on  with  r^ 
French  and  Italian  of  course,  and  I  am  begia- 
ning  German.  Then  comes  my  drawing- matter, 
he  teaches  me  to  paint  flowers  and  sbcUs,  an'- 
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to  draw  ruins  and  buildingrs,  and  to  take  views. 
He  is  a  g^ood  soul,  and  is  finishing  a  set  of  pic- 
tures, and  half  a  dozen  fire  screens  which  I 
be^ran  for  mamma.  He  dwB  help  me  to  be  sure, 
but  tndeml,  I  do  some  of  it  myself,  don*t  I,  mam- 
ma V  calling  out  to  her  mother,  who  was  too 
much  obrorhed  in  her  own  narratives  to  attend 
to  her  daujirhter. 

*  And  then,*  pursued  the  young  prattler,  *  I 
learn  varnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japanning. 
And  next  winter  I  shall  learn  modelling,  and 
etching,  and  engraving  in  mezzotinto  and  aqua- 
tints, fur  Lady  Di.     Dash  learns  etching,  and 
ropQinrna  sayA,  as  I  shall  have  a  better  fortune 
than  Lady  Di,  she  vows  I  shall  learn  every  thing 
•he  does.     Then  I  have  a  dancing-master,  who 
teaches  me  the  Scotch  and  Irish  steps;  and  an- 
other who  teaches  me  attitudes,  and  I  shall  soon 
learn  the  waltz,  and  I  can  stand  longer  on  one 
leg  already  than  Lady  Di.     Then  I  have  a  sing- 
ing^.  master,   and  another  who  teaches  me  the 
harp,  and   another   for  the    piano-forte.     And 
what  little  time  I  can  spare  from  ihete  principal 
things,  I  give  by  odd  minutes  to  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  and  geography,  and  astronomy,  and 
grammar,  and  botany.  Then  I  attend  lectures  on 
chemiRtry,  and  experimental  philosophy,  for  as  I 
am  Hdt  yet  come  out,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
evenint^H  ;  and  mamma  says,  there  is  nothiujif  in 
the  world  that  money  can  pay  for,  but  what  I 
shall  learn.     And  I  run  so  delightfully  fast  from 
one   thing   to  another   that  I  am   never  tired. 
What  makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
fairly  set  in  with  one  master,  another  arrives. 
I  should  hate  to  bo   long  at   the  same  thing. 
But  I  Rhan*t  have  a  great  while  to  work  so  hard, 
for  as  Hoon  as  I  come  out,  I  shall  give  it  all  up, 
except  muftic  and  dancing.* 

All  this  time  Lucilla  sat  listening  with  a 
•mile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  to  conceal  her  astonishment.  Phosbe,  who 
had  less  self-controuL,  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  broad  lau?l).  Sir  John,  who  had  long  lived  in 
a  soil  where  this  species  is  indigenous,  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  all  its  varieties,  to  feel 
much  astoitishment  at  this  specimen,  which, 
however,  he  sat  contemplating  with  philosophi- 
cal, but  discriminating  coolness. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
moT\H'A  in  contrasting  the  coarse  manners  of 
thiH  voluble  and  intrepid,  but  good  homoured 
girl,  with  the  quiet  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
elegance  of  Lucilla. 

*  I  should  be  afraid.  Miss  Rattle,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  blooming 
health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  labours,  you 
did  not  allow  yourself  time  for  rest.  Surely 
you  never  sleep  V 

*  Oh  yes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,*  said  she  ;  *  my 
life  is  not  quite  so  hard  and  moping  as  you  fancy. 
What  between  shopping  and  morning  visits  with 
mamma,  and  seeing  sights,  and  the  park,  and 
the  gardens,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  hate,  except 
on  a  Sunday  when  they  are  crowded,)  and  our 
young  ballii,  which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week 
aAcr  E-i3tcr,  and  mamma*s  music  parties  at 
home,  I  contrive  to  enjoy  myself  ^erably; 
though  af\er  I  have  been  presented,  I  shall  be  a 
thousand  time  better  ofT,  fi>r  then  I  shan't  have 
a  moment  to  myself.    Woa*t  that  be  delightfal  7* 


said  she,  twitching  my  arm,  rather  roughly,  by 
way  of  recalling  my  attention,  which  however 
had  seldom  wandered. 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  mate- 
rials, the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  her  volubility.  After  she 
had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or  two  stories  of 
low  village  gossip;  while  I  was  wondering  how 
she  should  come  at  them,  she  struck  me  dumb 
by  quoting  the  coachman  as  her  authority 
This  enigma  was  soon  explained.  The  mother 
and  daughter  having  exhausted  their  different 
topics  of  discourse  nearly  at  the  same  time,  they 
took  their  leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were  going 
to  call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  which 
they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  led 
her  daughter  ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand  her  into 
the  carriage,  she  started  back  with  a  sprightly 
motion,  and  screamed  out,  *  Oh  no,  not  in  the 
inside,  pray  help  me  up  to  the  Dickey.  I  aU 
ways  protest  I  never  will  ride  with  any  boiiy 
but  the  coachman,  if  we  go  ever  so  far.*  So  say- 
ing, with  a  spring  which  showed  how  much  she 
despised  my  assistance,  the  litfle  hoyden  was 
seated  in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  an  old  friend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  which, 
when  passing  by  Charing-Cross,  I  have  heard 
issued  from  an  over  stuffed  stage  vehicle,  when 
a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  vociferated,  *  Drive  on, 
coachman!*  He  obeyed,  and  turning  round  her 
whole  person,  she  continued  nodding  at  me  till 
they  were  out  of  sight 

*  Here  is  a  mass  of  accomplishments,*  said  I, 
*  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy ! — Surely 
somewhat  less  time,  and  less  money  might  have 
sufficed  to  qualify  a  companion  for  the  coach- 
man!* 

*  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,*  said  I  to 
Mr.  Stanley  as  soon  as  he  came  in  !  *  We  think 
it  very  well,  if  afler  much  labour  and  long  ap. 
plication  we  can  attain  to  one  or  two  of^  the 
innumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay  little  girl. 
Nor  is  this  I  find  the  rare  achievement  of  one 
happy  genius.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  these 
miraculous  females. — Miss  Rattle 

*  Is  knif  hi  o'  th*  shire,  aod  repretents  them  all/ 

*■  It  is  only  young  ladies,*  replied  he,  *  whose 
vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind,  can 
take  in  every  thing.  Among  men,  learned  men, 
talents  are  commonly  directed  into  some  one 
channel,  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  in  that  one  at- 
tains to  excellence.  The  Iingui«<t  is  rarely  a 
painter,  nor  is  the  mathematician  ofVsn  a  poet 
Even  in  one  profession  there  are  divisions  and 
subdivisions. — ^Tho  same  lawyer  never  thinks 
of  presiding  both  in  the  King*s  Bench,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  science  of  heal- 
ing is  not  only  divided  into  its  three  distinct 
branches,  but  in  the  profession  of  Surgery  only, 
how  many  are  the  subdivisions  \  One  professor 
undertakes  the  eye,  another  the  ear,  and  a  third 
the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  aspiring, 
universal,  triumphant,  glorioos  woman,  even  at 
the  age  of  a  100001  boy^  eaooantatm  thft  ^Wdi^ 
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nAj^t  of  MJtA^  t'.Uc>«  die  vni^ifi  <;*:.«  or"  ■  tiie  coast  eiqiaiie  profeMon,  oat  tJhcy  bawtiim 
•eiftrr^n  T  *1«  u  their  own  bcoacs.    X*jw  cum  of  tihac  tac 

'A  m:i(r;t7  c:4L2i%,  ir.'i  fjir?  Wii'-.-^u:  i  pixR,'  :  inio^  must  hapoen  ;  £ilb«r  the  peri<tnDua 
repine*!  Air  J'<nn,  iai^riin^.  "frit  L:e  tr^td  of  the  kdj  wili  x  lo  interior  as  not  to  b«  vona 
M,  the  nuror^ne  Oosa  not  *o  nich  eouidt  <  bearing  oa  ±e  comporisoiLi  or  «o  good  uaX  ihi 
lA  rheir  leamin^  ii*zy  thln^  u  in  their  cnisw-  viil  ^<:t  aerse;:'  tne  rirxLt  instead  of  be  li 
ing  noCiir.^:  I  r.~.eaa  nAtr.!::^  veiL  Wiifj a  c.irerct' the  per !ormi:r,  whom  she  had  better  pij 
^A<i  u  t0titfin  o':t  »  vi^ie,  L*^  Lamina  most  ani  praiie  Lidn  fr',::tiesaiy  eaialale." 
Aeeds  be  7«r  j  tr.in.  .\n<i  yo'i  tnaj  ooaerre,  the  *  This  anx^coi  firc^te  to  reach  the  qdxUu- 
Biore  raliaabi^  aXiinnoenti,  th<ji:^h  thej  are  net  ab'e  excellence  *.:*  the  professor/  taid  3Ir.  Stu. 
If  J  be  left  OQt  of  the  modiih  plan,  are  kept  in  the  1^7.  'oflen  brin^i  to  mj  mind  the  cooUf:  fci 
baek  gfy^od ;  and  are  to  be  pieksd  cp  oat  of  rictery  betn-een  the  ambitioas  ni^hbngue  lU 
the  o<:d  reT.naAtd  of  that  time,  Lhe  sua  of  vhich  tiie  aii^rj  li.:at:jt  in  L.e  beaatifol  Proiuaicao-' 
ia  devoted  to  fri toIaiu  accomplifhrnentj.     All    Stradi.^ 

tltij  jTtj  coafiuioi  of  acqniremeaCs,  these  noli.  ■  *  I'.  Li  Vi  th-:  predominance  of  this  talent,'  re- 
day  •plcfidoori,  ti-iiiv  laperduity  of  ecterphxe,  plied  I,  'tha:  I  ascribe  that  want  of  comptcjsc- 
enomera'ed  in  the  tint  part  of  her  catalog^iie,  is  ablenesj  of  wai:h  I  cor.iploia.  The  czccLcace 
ihe  real  hn*iiut9*  of  education  ;  the  latter  part  u  of  magical  pcr:ormance  is  a  decorated  screes, 
incidental,  and  if  tai:i^ht  is  not  learnt.  behind  vhic;i  all  defects  in  domestic  knowkc^ 

*A^  to  the  lectures  so  bi'A3tfal!j  mentioned,  in  taste,  jad'ment  and  literature,  and  the  u- 
Ibey  may  doubtiesi  ho  •..id'*  Mtry  osefui  sub-  .  !er.ts  which  make  an  elegant  companion,  ir 
■idiariej*    to   iri<«trnc'.i;.n.     Tiiej  moat  happily  ^  credibly  concealed. 

illustrate  bo'jk-knoAl^d?:- ;  but  if  the  papiPa  in-  I  hare  made,*  said  Sir  John,  *■  another  refluri, 
stru4:tion  in  private  d»  not  precede,  and  keep    Youn;  ladles,  who  from  apparent  shyoeii  dn 

race,  with  tliei%  u^ful  public  exhibition?,  her  .  not  join  in  the  conversation  of  a  small  se!ed 
no«ledfif»:  nill  1^  only  presumptuous  irco.  '  party,  are  alvvays  ready  enough  to  entertais 
ran  CO.  She  may  learn  to  talk  of  oxye^en  and  i  tn€:n  wiLi  music  on  the  slightest  hinL  Satti} 
hvdrojen,  an^i  deflagration,  and  trituration,  but ;  it  is  equally  modest  to  tay  as  tu  Wn^,  especiait} 
fthe  will  know  nolhin;;  of  the  science  ezc-pt  tiie  to  ur.g  those  melting  strains  we  soraetimeshoi 
terms.  It  is  not  knowing  the  narnc  of  his  trx>[s  sun^,  and  which  we  should  be  ashamed  tabeir 
that  malce.i  an  arti.it;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of  said.  Al\cr  all,  how  lew  hours  are  there  ini 
the  vanity  which  such  superficial  information  !  week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in  the  parfoiii 


would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previously 
prepared,  nor  exercised  at  home  in  Cfjrrespond- 
ing  studies.  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  con- 
fessed, as  soon  as  she  eomta  out  all  these  things 
will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  dancing  and 
music  will  be  almrjst  all  which  will  survive  her 
multifarious  pursuits.* 

*  I  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of  music 
in  female  education,*  said  .Mr.  Stanley,  *  to  be 
the  source  of  more  mischief  than  is  suspect- 
•d ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but 
from  its  being  such  a  gulph  of  time,  as  really  to 
leave  little  room  for  solid  acquihiti-ins.  I  love 
music,  and  wore  it  only  cultivated  as  an  amuse- 
ment, should  commend  it  But  the  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion  of  life  which 
It  swallows  up,  even  in  many  religious  families, 
and  this  is  the  chief  subject  of  my  regret,  has 
converted  an  innr)ccnt  diversion  into  a  positive 
■in.     I  question  if  many  gay  men  devote  more 


of  lire,  and  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  familT 
wish  toemploy  in  music.  I  am  fond  of  it  mvici^ 
and  Lady  Belneld  plays  admirably;  but'sith 
tiie  cares  inseparable  from  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  he:  duty  with  so  many  children,  bnw 
little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  I  to  Jtatcn !  But 
there  is  no  day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  whicii  1  dc 
not  enjoy  in  her  the  ever  ready  pleasure  of  u 
elegant  and  interesting  companion.  A  man  of 
sense,  when  all  goes  fcmoothly,  wants  to  be  eo- 
Icrtained;  under  vexation  to  be  soothed;  a 
dit!iculties  to  be  counselled ;  in  sorrow  to  be  com- 
ttirled.  In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  look 
for  thejio  resources  ?' 

*  Only  figure  to  yourself^*  replied  «Mr.  Stanley, 
*  my  six  girls  daily  playing  their  four  houri'a 
a  piece,  which  is  now  a  moderate  allowance! 
As  we  have  but  one  instrument  they  must  be  a: 
it  in  succession,  day  and   night,  to  keep  pace 

If  I  may  compare  hfrhi 


with  their  neighbours. 


hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  the  daugh-    things  with  serious  ones,  it  would  rcbcrofaje,' 


tersofmany  pious  parents  sfiond  in  this  amuse 
ment  All  these  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im- 
provement is  at  a  stand,  if  oven  it  docs  not  re- 
trogade.  Nor  is  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time, 
•tolon  in  the  intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  so 
devoted;  but  it  is  the  morning,  tiio  prime,  the 
prolitablG,  thn  active  hours,  when  the  mind  is 
vigorous,  the  spiritM  light,  the  intellect  awake 
■nd  fresh,  and  the  whole  being  wound  up  by  the 
nfrcshmoiit  of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  re- 
turn of  light  and  life,  fi^r  nobler  services.* 

*  If,*  said  Sir  John,  music  were  cultivated  to 
•mbollish  retirement,  to  be  practised  where 
pleasurcH  nn*  scarce,  and  good  perlormcrs  arc 
Dot  to  Imi  had,  it  voiild  quite  alter  the  case.  But 
the  truth  is,  tlicse  highly  taught  ladies  are  not 
aaJr  linng  in  public  where  Ihey  conaUnUv  heai 


added  he,  smiling,  *  the  perpetual  psalmody  of 
good  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  had  relays  of 
musicians  every  six  hours  to  sing  the  whole 
Pnaltcr  through  every  day  and  night !  I  mean 
not  to  ridicule  that  holy  man  ;  but  my  girls  thas 
keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we  shodd 
only  have  the  melody  without  any  of  the  pietv. 
No,  my  friend !  I  will  have  but  two  or  three 
singing  birds  to  cheer  my  little  grove.  If  all 
the  world  are  performers,  there  will  soon  be  no 
hearers.  Now,  as  I  am  resolved  in  my  own 
family  that  some  shall  liatcn,  I  will  have  bol 
few  to  perform.* 

*  It  must  be  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,  'thai 
Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of  the  vapid 
tribe  of  the  superficially  accomplished.  Her 
^iQ&iMii  animal  vpirtta  prevent  her  from  nowiac 
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imooth  by  attrition.  She  is  mm  rough  and  angu- 
lar as  rusticity  itacif  could  have  made  her. 
IVhere  strength  of  character,  however,  is  only 
marked  by  the  worst  concomitant  of  strength, 
which  is  coarseness,  I  should  almost  prefer  in. 
(anity  itself.* 

*  I  should  a  littlo  fear,*  said  I,  *  that  I  lay  too 
much  stress  on  com]Ninionableness,  on  the  fwst* 
live  duty  of  being  agreeable  at  home^  had  I  not 
ftarly  Ic&rnt  the  doctrine  from  my  fatjier.  and 
ieen  it  exemplified  so  happily  in  the  practice  of 
my  mother.* 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Charles,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  as  to  the  absolute  morality  of  being 
igreeablc,  and  even  entertaining  in  one's  own 
family  circle.  Nothing  so  soon  and  so  certainly 
wears  out  the  happiness  of  married  persons,  as 
that  too  common  bad  effect  of  familiarity,  the 
linking  down  into  dulness  and  insipidity ;  no- 
[riecting  to  keep  alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy 
which  first  kindled  it;  want  of  vigilance  in 
keeping  the  temper  cheerful  by  Christian  dis- 
cipline, and  the  faculties  bright  by  constant  use. 
MEutual  affection  decays  of  itsolf,  even  where 
;here  is  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without  mu- 
:ual  endeavours,  not  only  to  improve,  but  to 
imusc. 

*  This,*  continued  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great  arts 
jf  home  enjoyment.  That  it  is  so  little  prac- 
lised  accounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the  undo- 
mestic  turn  of  too  many  married  persons.  The 
man  meets  abroad  with  amusement,  and  the  wo- 
man with  attentions,  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
customed at  home.  Whereas  a  capacity  to 
3leasc,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
>leased  on  the  other,  in  their  own  house,  would 
make  moBt  visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  dis- 
position  and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  an- 
£ccdent  to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
iducation  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  be 
lull,  except  she  lives  on  the  stage,  constantly 
iispUying  what  she  has  been  sedulously  ac- 
quiring. Books,  on  the  contrary,  well  cnosen 
>ooks,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition.  The  knowledge 
L  woman  acquires  in  private  desires  no  witness- 
^'8 ;  the  possession  is  the  pleasure.  It  improves 
lerself,  it  embellishes  her  family  society,  it  en- 
icrtainH  her  husband,  it  informs  her  children, 
rho  {V ratification  is  cheop,  is  safe,  is  always  to 
>e  had  at  home.* 

*  It  is  superfluous,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  deeo- 
*atc  women  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
tsclf  a  decoration.  Wo  mistakenly  adorn  most 
:hat  part  of  life  which  least  i^uires  it,  and  ne- 
glect to  provide  for  that  which  will  want  it  most 
[t  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life  has  lost  its 
Teshncss,  the  passions  their  intenseness,  and  the 
fpirits  their  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  prepar- 
ing.  Our  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
(vants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
deas,  principles,  and  habjts,  which  may  pre- 
icrve,  or  transfer  to  the  nind  that  affection, 
which  was  at  first  partly  attracted  by  the  per. 
ton.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which 
las  ceased  to  please ;  to  provide  no  subsidiary 
lid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  especially  no 
lubstitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to  render  life 
comfortless,  and  marriage  dreary.* 

*  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,*  said 
VIr.  Stanley,  *  commonly  oocapiea  leea  time  than 


the  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  the  idlenev 
of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dress  of  a  vain 
woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  fluttering  woman, 
she  is  therefore  likely  to  have  moie  leisure  for 
her  duties,  as  well  as  more  inclination,  and  ■ 
sounder  judgment  for  performing  them.  Bat, 
pray  observe,  that  I  assume  my  reading  woman 
to  be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  effect  of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than  for 
that  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually 
disciplined  by  Christian  principle,  the  only  sam 
and  infallible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  Sir 
John  eagerly  opened  the  newspaper ;  but,  in- 
stead of  gratifying  our  impatience  with  the  in. 
telligence  for  which  we  panted  from  the  gloriooa 
Spaniards,  he  read  a  paragraph  which  stated 
*  that  Miss  Denham  had  eloped  with  Signior 
Squallini,  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Scot- 
land, and  that  Lady  Denham  had  been  in  fitf 
ever  since.* 

Lady  Belfield,  with  her  usual  kindness,  wai 
beginning  to  express  how  much  she  pitied  her 
old  acquaintance.  *  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  there  is  too  much  substantial  and  inevi- 
table  misery  in  the  world,  for  you  to  waste  much 
compassion  on  thip  foolish  woman.  Lady  Den- 
ham has  little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  an  event 
which  all  reasonable  people  must  have  antici- 
pated. ProToking  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what 
has  she  to  blame  but  her  own  infatuation  7  This 
Italian  was  the  associate  of  all  hor  pleasures ; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He  was 
admitted  wiien  her  friends  were  excluded.  The 
girl  was  continually  hearing  that  music  was 
the  best  gift,  and  that  Signior  Squallini  was  the 
best  giAcd.  *  Miss  Denham,*  added  he  laugh- 
ing,  *  had  more  wit  than  your  Strada*8  nightin- 
gale. Instead  of  dropping  dewn  dead  on  the 
lute  for  envy,  she  thought  it  better  to  run  away 
with  the  lutanist  for  love.  I  pity  the  poor  firi, 
however,  who  has  furnished  such  a  commenta- 
ry  to  our  text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  than  of  her  own  bad  pro- 
pensities.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

I  BAD  generally  found  that  a  Sunday  passeii 
in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engagements,  as 
commonly  to  exclude  this  from  the  days  spent 
from  home.  I  had  oflen  found  that  even  where 
the  week  had  been  pleasantly  occupied,  the  ne- 
cessity  of  passing  several  hours  of  a  season  pe- 
culiarly  desigjied  fiir  religious  purposes,  with 
people  whose  habits  have  little  similarity  with 
our  own,  either  draws  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to 
a  retirement,  which  having  an  unsociable  ap- 
pcarance,  is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity 
and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  different  at  Stanley  Grove. 
The  seriousness  was  without  severity,  and  the 
cheerfulness  had  no  mixture  of  levity.  The 
family  seemed  more  than  usually  animated,  and 
there  was  a  variety  in  the  religious  ^aratuJtA^ 
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the  young  people  enlivened  by  interTals  of  cheer- , 
ful  and  improving  conversation,  which  pecaliar* 
ly  iitruck  Lady  Belfield.  She  ob«erved  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  of  (^ettin^  through  the  Sun- 
day, without  any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations 
3r  amusements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplieii  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday,  Miss 
Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  does  not  approve 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon.  He  says 
that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the  faults  can- 
not be  maintained,  without  the  custom  of  watch- 
ing for  them ;  that  it  gives  the  attention  a 
wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  hearer  only  to  trea- 
sure up  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  animad- 
version, and  a  display,  not  of  Christian  temper, 
but  of  critical  skill.  If  the  general  tenor  and 
[vinciplc  be  right,  that  is  the  main  point  they 
are  to  look  to,  and  not  to  hunt  for  philological 
errors.  That  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  ob- 
■erve,  whether  it  is  not  *  he  that  sleeps,*  as  often 
at  least,  as  *  Elomer  nods  :*  a  remark  exempli- 
fied at  church,  as  oAen  as  on  the  occasion  which 
■uggested  it  That  a  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
symptom  of  an  unhumblcd  mind,  and  an  evi- 
dence, that  whatever  the  sermon  may  have  done 
for  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley*  joined  us.  I  found  he  did 
not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down  the  ser- 
mon. *  It  is  no  disparagement,*  said  he,  *  to 
the  discourse  preached,  to  presume  that  there 
may  be  as  good  already  printed.  Why  there- 
fore not  read  the  printed  sermon  at  home  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  been  improving  while  it  was  delivering  7 
If  it  be  true  that/aiM  cometh  hy  hearings  an  in- 
ferior sermon,  *  coming  warm  and  instant  from 
the  heart,*  assisted  by  all  the  surrounding  so- 
lemnities which  make  a  sermon  heard  so  differ- 
ent from  one  read^  may  strike  more  forcibly 
than  an  abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  home. 
In  writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  spec- 
tator  it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  and 
seems  like  short-hand  writers  taking  down  a 
Uial.* 

*  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
■s  an  excuse  for  inattention,*  continued  ho,  *  I 
make  it  a  part  of  their  evening  duty  to  repeal 
what  they  retain,  separately  to  me  in  my  libra- 
ry. The  consciousness  that  this  repetition  will 
be  required  of  them,  stimulates  their  diligence ; 
and  the  exercise  itself  not  only  strcntrthcns  the 
memory,  but  habituates  to  serious  reflection.* 

At  tea,  Phoebe,  a  charming  warm-hearted 
creature,  but  who,  now  and  then  carried  away 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  forgets  hnbits 
and  prohibitions,  said,  *  I  tliink,  papa.  Dr.  Bar- 
low was  rather  dull  to-day.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  serrnun.*  *My  dear,'  replied  her 
father,  *  we  do  not  go  to  church  to  hoar  news. 
Christianity  is  no  novelty;  and  though  it  iiitruc 
that  we  go  to  be  instructed,  yet  we  require  to 
be  reminded  full  as  much  as  to  be  taught  Gene- 
ral truths  are  what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  all 
forget.  We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  gene- 
ra] assent  of  the  understanding  coats  but  little  ; 


sjid  we  forget  them,  because  the  rememkoBi 
would  force  upon  the  conscience  a  great  deilif 
practical  labour.  To  belicTe,  and  rememiff, 
and  act  upon,  common,  undispated,  gesmi 
truths,  is  the  most  important  part  of  relipoa 
This,  though  in  fact  very  difficult,  is  orerloo^ed 
on  account  of  its  being  supposed  very  eacr.  T- 
keep  up  in  the  heart  a  lively  impresaioo  oft 
few  plain  momentous  truths,  is  of  more  OKiiae 
the  ablest  discussion  of  an  hundred  ooDtronn> 
cd  points. 

*Now  tell  me,  Phoebe,  do  yon  reallvthiak 
that  you  have  remembered  and  practised  lilthe 
instructions  that  you  have  received  from  Dr. 
Barlow*s  sermons  last  year  7  If  yoo  hue. 
though  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  bt  chii- 
cal,  you  will  be  less  disposed  to  be  so.  If  nc 
have  not,  do  not  complain  that  the  sermoo  u 
not  new,  till  you  have  made  all  possible  dm  of 
the  old  ones ;  which  if  you  had  done,  yna  vai)c 
have  acquired  so  much  humility,  that  yon  vode 
meekly  listen  even  to  what  you  already  kaov. 
But  however  the  discourse  may  have  brea  » 
perfluous  to  such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Phsbr 
Stanley,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  me,  and  to 
other  hearers  who  are  not  bo  wise.* 

Poor  Plicebe  blushed  up  to  her  ears ;  ton 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overooof 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  compaDy,iM 
flew  into  her  father^s  arms,  and  sofUy  whifpo. 
ed  that  if  he  would  forgive  her  foolish  vaaitr. 
she  would  never  again  be  above  beinf  taoffai 
The  fond,  but  not  blind  father,  withdrew  vitii 
her.  Lucilla  followed  with  looks  of  anxious  kfft 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley  nii 
*  Lucilla  is  so  practically  aware  qT  the  truth  of 
her  father*s  observation,  that  she  of\en  says  ib 
finds  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  in  teacfaiaf 
the  children  at  her  schorjl.  This  elementary  is- 
struction  obliges  her  continually  to  recur  tJfint 
principles,  to  keep  constantly  uppermost  in  ba 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  articki 
of  our  belief,  the  commandments,  and  the  privcr 
taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This  perpetual  txo- 
plifying  of  religion,  she  assures  me,  kcep^  he 
more  humble,  fixes  her  attention  on  the  furcS' 
mental  truths,  and  makes  her  more  indiffem: 
to  controverted  points.* 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  daa^b- 
ters  returned  cheerful  and  happy  :  Lucilla  smil- 
ing like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 

*  If  I  were  not  afraid,' said  Lady  Belficid,  'of 
falling  under  the  same  censure  with  mv  friend 
Phoelw,*  smiling  on  the  sweeet  grirl,  •  \  rhooU 
venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  sermon  ratlwr 
too  severe.* 

*  Do  not  be  afraid.  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stas- 
ley :  *  though  I  disapprove  that  cheap  and  erael 
criticism  which  makes  a  man  an  offendtr  fvrt 
word,  yet  discussion  does  not  necessarily  inroh? 
censoriousncss ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  fair  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  seems  to  be  doubtful,  and  I  «haC 
be  glad  to  hear  your  Ladyahip*s  objections. 

»  Well  then,*  replied  she,  in  the  most  mndefl 
tone  and  accent, »  with  all  my  reverence  for  Pr. 
Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little  unreasonable  io 
seeming  to  expect  universal  goodness  from  crti- 
tures  whom  he  yet  insisted  were  fallen  crea- 
tures.* 

'Perhaps,  Madam,*  said   Mr.  Sunley,  *TOi 
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mistook  hit  meaning,  (or  he  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  consistent,  not  onlj  with  himself,  but 
with  his  invariable  rule  and  guide,  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Sanotification,  will  you  allow  me  to  use 
■o  serious  a  word,  however  imperfect,  must  be 
univer^tai.  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  any 
one  faculty,  or  quality,  or  temper,  which  divines 
mean,  when  they  say  we  ore  renewed  in  part, 
so  much  as  that  tho  change  is  not  perfect,  the 
holineHs  is  not  complete  in  any  part,  or  power, 
or  faculty,  though  progressive  in  all.  He  who 
earnestly  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  affections 
it  is,  that  is  yet  unsubdued.  This  reoellious 
enemy  he  vigilantly  sets  himself  to  watch  against, 
to  struggle  with,  and,  through  divine  grace,  to 
x>nquor.  The  test  of  his  sincerity  does  not  so 
much  consirit  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  which 
he  halt  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that  one 
to  which  his  natural  bent  and  bias  forcibly  im. 
pels  him.* 

Lady  Belficld  said,  *  But  is  it  not  impossible 
to  bring  eyery  part  of  our  nature  under  this  ab- 
•olute  dominion  ?  Suppose  a  man  is  very  pas- 
sionate and  yet  very  charitable  ;  would  yon  look 
upon  that  person  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  7* 

*  It  is  not  my  province.  Madam,  to  decide/ 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  God/  as  Bishop  Sander- 
son Buys,  *  reserves  this  royalty  to  himself,  of 
being  the  searcher  of  hearts.*  I  cannot  judge 
how  far  he  resists  anger,  nor  what  arc  his  secret 
struggles  against  it. — God,  who  expects  not  per- 
fection, expects  sincerity.  Though  complete, 
anmixed  goodnesK  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
imperfect  state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is 
Uie  only  sure  criterion  of  the  smcerity  we  pro- 
fess. If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
and  pray,  and  strive  against  the  passion  of  anger, 
which  is  liiH  natural  infirmity,  I  shoiy'd  doubt 
whether  any  of  his  atTections  were  really  re- 
newed :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity  was 
rather  a  more  habitual  feeling,  though  a  most 
aiTiiable  one,  than  a  Christian  grace.  He  in- 
dulges  in  charity,  because  it  is  a  constitutional 
bias,  and  costs  him  nothing.  He  indulges  in 
passion  because  it  is  a  natural  bias  also ;  and  to 
set  about  a  victory  over  it  would  cost  him  a  great 
deal.  This  should  put  him  on  a  strict  self-ex- 
aminatiun ;  when  he  would  probably  find  that, 
while  he  gives  the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one 
wron^  inclination,  his  religion,  even  when  he 
does  rij^ht  things,  is  questionable.  True  reli- 
zion  is  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
from  which  all  the  linos  of  right  practice  must 
diverge.  It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  business 
of  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all  his  affec- 
tions, with  all  their  motives,  tendencies,  and 
operations,  subservient  to  the  word  and  will  of 
God.  His  irregular  passions,  which  are  still  apt 
to  start  out  into  disorder,  will  require  vigilance 
to  the  end. — He  must  not  think  all  is  safe,  be- 
cause the  more  tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ; 
but  he  may  entertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when 
those  which  were  once  rebellious  are  become 
ira.f  table.* 

'  I  fool  the  importance  of  what  you  say,'  re- 
turned Lady  Bclfield  ;  *  but  I  feel  also  my  utter 
•nability  to  set  about  it* 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *this  is 
the  best  and  most  salutary  feeling  yoa  can  have. 

V.L.  II. 


That  very  consciousness  of  ineflicacy  will,  I 
trust,  drive  you  to  the  fountain  of  all  strength 
and  power ;  it  will  quicken  your  faith  and  ani- 
mate  your  prayer;  faith  which  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  confidence  in  God ;  and  prayer, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  that  principle  toward 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it* 

*  But,  Dr.  Barlow,*  said  Lady  Belfield, '  was  so 
discouraging  !  He  seemed  to  intimate,  as  if  tho 
conflict  of  a  Christian  with  sin  must  be  as  last 
ingas  his  life;  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  victory 
once  obtained,  was  obtained  forever.* 

'The  atrait  gate,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is 
only  the  entrance  of^  religion  ;  the  narrow  toay 
is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian  Hfe,  my 
dear  Lady  Belficld,  is  not  a  point  but  a  progress. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  race  of  Christianity  as  in 
the  race  of  human  glory.  Julius  Cssar  and  St 
Paul  describe  their  respective  warfares  in  nearly 
the  same  terms. —  We  should  count  nothing  done, 
tehilf  any  thing  remains  undone^*  says  the  War- 
rior.— Not  counting  myielf  to  have  attained-^ 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind^  and 
pressing  forward  to  those  which  are  before^  says 
the  Apostle.  And  it  is  wortli  remarking,  that 
they  br)th  made  the  disqualifying  observation 
af\er  attainments  almost  incredible.  As  there 
was  no  being  a  hero  by  any  idler  way,  so  there 
is  no  being  a  Christian  by  any  easier  road.  The 
necessity  of  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
though  the  objects  pursued  differ  as  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  time  from  the  riches  of  eter- 
nity. 

*  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,*  added  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  into  a  cen- 
sor, much  less  into  a  model.  The  corruptions 
which  I  lament,  I  participate.  The  doficiencioa 
which  I  deplore,  I  feel.  Not  only  when  I  look 
abroad,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  evil  by  what  I  see ;  but  when  I  look  into  my 
own  heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  experience.  I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 
frailties,  but  of  sins.  I  will  not  hypocritically 
accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which  I  have  not 
temptation  to  commit,  and  from  the  commission 
of  which,  motives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preserve  me.  But  I  am  continually  humbled 
in  delecting  mixed  motives  in  almost  all  I  do. 
Such  strugglings  of  pride  with  my  endeavours 
after  humility !  Such  irresolution  in  my  firmest 
purposes !  So  much  imperfection  in  my  best 
actions !  So  much  want  of  simplicity  in  my 
purest  designs !  Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfish- 
ness where  I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  had  been 
eradicated  !  Such  frequent  deadncss  in  duty  ! 
Such  coldness  in  my  affections  !  Such  infirmity 
of  will !  Such  proneness  to  earth  in  my  highest 
aspiration  after  heaven !  All  these  you  see  would 
hardly  make  in  the  eyes  of  tliose  who  want 
Christian  discernment,  very  gross. sins;  yet 
they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  tho  infection  of  nature  tainting  my 
best  resolves.* 

*  The  true  Christian,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley had  done  speaking,  *  extracts  humility  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  raises  pride  in  the 
irreligious.  The  sight  of  any  enormity  in  ano- 
ther,  makes  the  mere  moralist  proud  that  he  is 

*  Nil  actum  reputans  <1um  quod  supemset  agendusi 
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exempt  from  it,  while  the  religioas  man  is  hum- 
bled from  a  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  that  na- 
ture  he  partakes,  a  nature  which  admits  of  such 
excesses,  und  from  wiiich  excesses  he  knows 
that  he  himself  is  preserved  by  divine  ^ace 
alone.  I  have  oAen  observed  that  comparison 
is  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and 
of  8e]r-abaser::ent  in  the  Christian.* 

Poi^r  Lady  Bel  fie  Id  looked  comforted  on  find- 
ing that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  quite 
so  perfect  as  she  had  feared.  *  Happy  are  those,* 
exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lucilla,  *  the  inno- 
cence of  whose  lives  recommends  them  to  the 
divine  favour.* 

*  Innocence,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  because 
the  thing  does  not  exist  Innocence  excludes 
the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and  w.here  there  is 
no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others,  innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  ac- 
ceptance, without  annulling  the  great  plsn  of 
our  redemption.' 

*  One  thing  puzzles  me,*  said  Lady  Belfield. 

*  The  most  worthless  people  I  converse  with  de- 
ny the  doctrine  uf  human  corruption,  a  doctrine 
the  truth  of  which  one  should  suppose  their  own 
feelings  must  confirm  ;  while  those  few  excel- 
lent  persons  who  almost  seem  to  have  escaped 
it,  insist  the  most  peremptorily  on  its  reality. 
But  if  it  be  really  true,  surely  the  nirrcics  of 
God  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  such  weak  and  erring  mortals*.  So  gra- 
cious a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rigorous  obe- 
dience from  creatures  so  infirm.* 

*  Let  not  what  I  am  goin^  to  Fny,  my  dear 
Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  o^cnd  you; 
the  correctness  of  yuur  conduct  exempts  ynu 
from  any  particular  application.  But  there  arc 
too  many  Chrijitians,  who  while  they  speak  with 
reverence  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do 
not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  ein. 
They  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exoncra*ed  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  necessity  of  that  strictness  of 
life  which  they  view  as  a  burthensome  part  of 
their  religion.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter 
themselvcH  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  gospel 
to  deliver  them  ;  and  from  this  8uppo5ed  deliver- 
ance it  is  that  they  chiefly  consider  it  as  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation.  A  cheap  Christianity,  of 
which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  by  a  general  re- 
cognition, and  a  few  stated  observances,  which 
require  no  sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification 
of  the  lift},  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem ;  the  religion  of  that  numerous  class  who 
like  to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  rcali- 
ties ;  who  expect  every  thing  hcrcaflcr  while 
they  resfjlve  to  give  up  nothing  here  ;  but  who 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  af\er 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to 
tlie  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to 
give.* 

Lady  Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  replied, 

*  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much 
upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable,  and  unused 
to  dcbdte.  Sir  Jnhn  only  smiles,  and  looks  re- 
solved not  t>  holp  me  out  Believe  me,  however, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have  said  proceeds  not 
froM  prv.fji.'j^fiion,  but  from  an  earnest  desire 


of  being  tet  right     I  will  anlf  Tosnto  e  to  A 
one  more  observation  on  the  ^AerDOOD  wtnum 
Dr.  Barlow,  to  my  great  surprise,  spoke  of  Ik 
death  of  Christ  as  exhibitin|r  praeiieml  letsooa 
Now,  though  I  have  always  considered  it  iai 
I  general  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  jtL 
I  ita  preceptive  and  moral  benefits,  I  must  es- 
t  feas,  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.' 
I      *I  conceive,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  ^ccr  c*. 
j  livcrance  from  tlie  punishment  incurred  i-r  m 
I  to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the  deiia  ?f 
our  Redeemer;  but  I  am  very  far  from  ccD»:c(r. 
;  in^  this  as  the  only  benefit  attending  it   I  ono 
ceive  it  to  be  most  abundant  in  instractioo.  ud 
the   strongest   possible    incentive    to  praoiioi 
I  goodness;  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of' van 
;  The  death  of  our  Redeemer   shows  us  the  iai 
j  nite  value  of  our  touls,  by  showing  the  iaeiti' 
'  mable  price  paid  for  t.hem,  and  thus  leads  uli 
'  more  diligence  in  securing  their  eternal  feliatr. 
!  It  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  obfcifiM 
j  hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  oonn&a 
I  us  of  God*s  hatred  to  that,  for   the  pardoa  of 
which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed  necesnrr. 
Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such   an  effect,  t 
consequently  stimulates  us  to  repentance,  ui 
to  an  increasing  dread  of  violating  thoe<ca> 
I  gagcmcnts  which  we  have  so  often  made  to  lead 
'  a  belter  life.    Then  the  contemplation  of  tiiii 
'  stupendous  circumstance  will  tend  to  fill  oa 
hearts  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obe* 
dience,  as  will  be  likely  to  preserve  us  froa  n- 
lapsing  into  fresh  offences.  Again — can  anr  mo 
I  live  operate  so  powerfully  on  us  towards  pre 
jducing     universal     charity    and     for^ivenm! 

■  Whatever  promotes  our  love  to  God  will  difposi 

■  us  to  an  increased  love  for  our  fellow. creators 
We  cannot  converse  with  any  roan,  we  noooi 

:  receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay,  we  caa- 
-  not  receive  an  injury  from  any  man,  for  whoa 
tho  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The  remembranot 
of  the  sufferings  which  procured  pardon  for 
the  greatest  ofibnces,  has  a  natural  tendeocvto 
lead  us  to  forgive  small  ones.* 

Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  had  not  indeed  ima- 
gined there  were  any  practical  uses  in  an  evfirt 
to  which  I  had  been,  however,  nccustomcil  tc 
look  with  reverence  as  an  atonement  for  sio.* 

*Of  these  practical  effects,*  replied  Mr.  Sua- 
ley,  *  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  all  humac 
considerations  put  together,  cannot  so  pjver- 
fully  inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to  th:  va- 
nities of  life,  and  the  allurements  of  anhalloirofi 
pleasures.  No  human  motive  can  be  so  eaa- 
cious  in  sustaining  the  heart  under  triaK  as^ 
reconciling  it  to  afflictions.  For  what  trials  aod 
afflictions  do  not  sink  into  nothing  in  comiari- 
son  with  the  sufferings  attending  that  anVvt 
event,  from  which  we  derive  this  support  ?  Tbt 
contemplation  of  this  sacrifico  also  de;;radn 
wealth,  debases  power,  annihilates  ambitioa 
We  rise  from  this  contemplation  with  a  mio^ 
prepared  to  bear  with  the  infirmities,  to  relieve 
the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindness  of  mea- 
We  extract  from  it  a  more  humbling  senie  o( 
ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a  more  sober 
contempt  of  whatever  the  world  calls  great  tbas 
all  the  lectures  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  the 
teachers  of  modern  morals  ever  inspired.* 
During  thi^  little  debate  Sir  John  maintaioad 
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le  most  invincible  silence.  Hb  coantenance 
ore  not  the  least  mark  of  ill-hamoar  or  impa- 
encc,  but  it  was  serious  and  thoughtful ;  ei- 
Bpt  when  his  wife  got  into  any  little  difficulty ; 
e  then  encouraged  her  by  an  affectionate  smile, 
ut  listened  like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made 
p  his  mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  impor- 
uit  to  bo  dismissed  without  a  fair  and  candid 
earing^. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning, 

sweet  little  girl  flew  into  the  room  almost 
reathloss  with  joy  ;  and  rumiing  to  her  mother, 
resenled  her  with  a  beautiful  nosegay. 

*"  Of  I  see  you  were  the  industrious  ^irl  last 
eek,  Kate,'  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing  her, 
id  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Belfield  looked 
iquidilively.  *  It  is  an  invention  of  Lucilla*s,' 
lid  the  mother, '  that  tiie  little  one  who  uer- 
rms  best  in  the  school-ruom,  instead  of  having 
ly  reward  which  may  excite  vanity  or  sensu- 
ity,  shall  be  taught  to  gratify  a  bettor  feeling, 
f  being  allowed  to  present  her  mother  with  a 
Dsegay  of  the  finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 
nough  to  see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is 
[ways  admitted  when  there  is  no  company ; 
>h !  Pray  do  not  consider  us  as  company ; 
ray  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,*  said  Lady 
^Ifield.  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  assent  and 
ent  on.  But  this  is  not  all. — The  flowers  they 
resent,  they  also  raise.  I  went  rather  too  far, 
hen  I  said  that  no  vanity  was  excited ;  they 
re  vain  enough  of  their  carnations,  and  each  is 
Lgor  to  produce  the  largest.  In  this  competi- 
on,  however,  the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Lu- 
lla  has  some  skill  in  raising  flowers,  each  girl 
as  a  subordinate  post  under  her.  Their  father 
!\en  treats  them  with  half  a  day*s  work,  and 
ten  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the 
3ney-suckle  arbour  of  their  own  planting, 
hich  is  called  Lucilla's  bower.  It  would  be 
ard  to  say  whether  parents  or  children  most 
3Joy  these  happy  holidays.* 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
osegay  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which  was 
^ed  with  no  small  complacency  by  little  Kate, 
observed  that  Lucilla,  who  used  to  manifest 
inch  pleasure  in  the  conversation  afler  dinner, 
as  beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  Phcsbe,  as 
ion  as  it  was  over.  I  felt  uneasy  at  an  absence 
»  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed ;  but  the 
lose  was  explained,  when  at  six  o*clock,  Kate 
ho  was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  in- 
ite  us  to  drink  tea  in  Lucilla*s  bower.  We  in- 
antly  obeyed  the  summons. 

*  I  knew  nothing  of  this,*  said  the  delighted 
lothcr,  while  we  were  all  admiring  the  elegant 
'ranfroments  of  this  little  fete.  The  purple 
einatiu  twisting  its  flexible  branches  with 
lose  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and 
agrant  canopy  to  the  arched  bower,  while 
10  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides, 
argc  bunches  of  roses,  intermixed  with  tlie 
Iver  stars  of  the  jessamine,  were  stuck  into 
;0  moss  on  the  inside  as  a  temporary  decora- 
3n  only.  The  finest  plants  had  been  brought 
oro  the  green-hoose  for  the  occasioo     It 


a  delicious  evening,  and  the  little  fairy  festivity, 
together  with  the  flitting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  enchant- 
ing.  Sir  John,  always  poetical,  exclaimed  in 
rapture, 

*  Hesperian  fbbles  true,* 
If  true,  here  only.* 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla  presided. 
Phoebe  was  all  alive.  The  other  little  ones  had 
decorated  Kate*s  flaxen  hair  with  a  wreath  of 
woodbines.  They  sung  two  or  three  baby  stan- 
zas, which  they  had  composed  among  them- 
selves,  in  which  Kate  was  complimented  as  queen 
of  the  fete.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Lady 
Aston,  who  was  about  Kate*s  age,  and  two  little 
girls  of  Dr.  Barlow's  were  of  the  children's  party 
on  the  green.  The  elder  sisters  of  both  families 
made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  our  enchanting 
bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  which  we  had 
no  other  attendants  than  the  little  Hebes  them, 
selves,  I  asked  Kate  how  it  happened  that  she 
seemed  to  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  from 
her  little  sisters.  *  Oh  Sir,*  said  she,  *  it  is  be. 
cause  it  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  eight  years  old 
to-day.  I  gave  up  all  my  gilt  books  with  pic- 
tures this  day  twelve-month,  and  to-day  I  give 
up  all  my  little  story  books,  I  am  now  going  to 
read  such  books  as  men  and  women  read.* 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who  ranged 
themselves  round  a  turf  scat  at  a  little  distance 
beforo  us.  to  which  were  transferred  a  profusion 
of  cakes  and  fruit  from  the  bower.  While  they 
were  devouring  them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  desired  an  explanation  of  Kate*s  speech. 

*  I  make,*  said  he,  *  the  renouncing  their  baby 
books  a  kind  of  epooha,  and  by  thus  distinctly 
marking  the  perioid,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing back  to  them.  We  have  in  our  domestic 
plan  several  of  these  artificial  divibions  of  life. 
These  little  celebrations  are  eras,  that  we  use 
as  marking  posts,  from  which  we  set  out  oc 
some  new  course.* 

'  But  as  to  Kate*s  books  V  said  Lady  Belfield 
*  We  have,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  too  many  ele- 
mentary  books.  They  are  read  too  much  and 
too  long.  The  youthful  mind,  which  was  for. 
merly  sick  from  inanition,  is  now  in  danger 
from  a  plethora. 

*  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity  and 
disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be 
indulged  till  nine  years  old  with  books  which 
a  lively  genius  will  look  down  upon  at  seven. 
A  girl  of  talents  will  read.  To  her  no  excite- 
ment  is  wanting.  The  natural  appetite  is  a 
sufficient  incentive.  The  less  brilliant  child 
requires  the  allurement  of  lighter  books.  She 
wants  encouragement  as  much  as  the  other  re- 
quires restraint* 

*But  don*t  you  think,*  said  Lady  Belfield, 
that  they  are  of  great  use  in  attracting  chil- 
dren  to  love  reading  7*  *  Doubtless  they  are, 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  These  books  are  novels  in  mi* 
niature,  and  the  excess  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
want  of  novels  at  full  length.  The  early  use  of 
savor?  dishes  is  not  osaallY  foUosi«4^^  ^as^^^ 
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petite  for  plain  food.  To  the  tMle  thue  pam- 
pered, history  becomes  dry,  grammar  laborious, 
aod  rehgion  doll. 

*My  wife,  who  was  lefl  to  travel  through 
the  wido  expanse  of  universal  hifftory,  and  the 
dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  Meierai,  is,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  more  completely  skilled 
in  nncicnt  French,  and  Ent^lish  '  story,  than 
any  of  the  girls  who  have  been  fed,  or  rather 
starved  on  extracts  and  abridgements.  I  mean 
not  to  recommend  the  two  last  named  authors 
for  very  young  people.  They  are  dry  and  te- 
dious, and  children  in  our  days  have  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  the  same  knowledge  with 
less  labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wish  1  could 
say  safer  lights.  Still  fact,  and  not  wit  is  the 
leading  object  of  history. 

*  MrH.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  tediousness 
of  hvr  hiiiloriaiis  had  a  good  effect :  they  were 

.  a  ballast  lo  her  levity,  and  a  discipline  to  her 
mind,  of  which  she  has  felt  the  benefit  in  her 
subsequent  life. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  children's  books. 
The  loo  great  profusion  of  them  protracts  the 
imbecility  of  childhood ;  they  arrest  the  under- 
standing instead  of  advancing  it;  tliey  give  for- 
wardness  without  strength ;  they  hinder  the 
mind  from  making  vigorous  shoots,  teach  it  to 
stoop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when 
it  should  expand;  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them 
are  delightfully  amusing  and  to  a  certain  degree 
instructive;  but  they  must  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as 
refrpshment  from  labour.' 

'They  inculcate  morality  and  good  actions 
surely,*  said  Lady  Bulfield.  *  It  is  true,'  re- 
plied  Mr.  Stanley,'  *  but  they  otlen  inculcate 
Ihem  on  a  worldly  principle,  and  rather  teach 
the  pridt>  of  virtue,  and  the  profit  of  virtue,  than 
point  out  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  the  principle 
of  sin.  They  reprobate  bad  actions  as  evil  and 
injurious  to  others,  but  not  as  an  offence  against 
the  Almighty.  Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with 
a  plain,  straisfht-ff)rward,  simple,  but  powerful 
principle — *  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wicked. 
ness  aj^ainst  God  V  Against  Thee^  Thee  only 
havi-  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight.' 

*  lOvori  children  should  be  taught  that  when  a 
mats  has  committed  the  greatest  possible  crime 
againttt  his  fellow  creature,  still  the  offence 
•gainst  (sod  is  what  will  strike  a  true  penitent 
with  the  most  deep  remorse.  All  morality 
which  is  not  drawn  from  this  scriptural  source 
is  weak,  defective,  and  hollow.  These  en^er- 
tainin;^  authors  seldom  ground  their  stories  on 
any  intimation  that  human  nature  is  corrupt ; 
that  the  young  reader  is  helpless  and  wants  as- 
sistance ;  that  he  is  guilty  and  wants  pardon.' 

*  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *■  though  I  do  not  object  to  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  any  thing  you  have  said,  I 
carmot  think  that  these  things  can  possibly  be 
made  intelligible  to  children.' 

*The  framers  of  our  catechism.  Madam, 
thought  otherwise,'  replied  Mr.  SUnlcy.  *  The 
cateciiism  was  written  for  children,  and  contains 
all  the  seeds  and  principles  of  Christianity  for 
men.  It  evidently  requires  much  explanation, 
much  developement ;  still  it  furnishes  a  wide 
Mod  imporUnt  field  for  ooUoquUl  instcuctioa. 


without  which  young  perannn  can  bj  no  bshi 
understand  a  composition  so  amiaUe,  botsoe» 
densed.     The  catech is nn  speaks  expressly  </i 

*  death  unto  ain'—^f 'a  new  birth  onto  riffaM. 
oiisness'—- of  *  being  born  in  sin*— of  '  beiitf  tin 
children  of  wrath'— -of  becoming  *the  cbildra 
of  grace*— of  *  forsaking  sin  by  repentance'— of 

*  believing  the  promise  of  God  by  faith.'  Nov, 
while  children  are  studying  these  great  trsiiii 
in  the  catechism,  they  are  probably,  at  ix 
same  time,  almost  constantly  reading  sooii  oi' 
those  entertaining  atorien  which  are  grcvncec 
and  built  on  a  quite  oppoHite  principle,  ini  d; 
not  even  imply  the  existence  of  any  suchfLna- 
mental  truths.' 

'Surely,'  interrupted  Lady  Bclfield,  'job 
would  not  have  thci«e  serioii!*  doctrines  broufh 
forward  in  story  books  7*  • 

*  By  no  means.  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Stariej. 

*  but  I  will  venture  to  aseerl  that  even  ricfi 
books  should  not  be  found  on  a  principle  dirrCji 
contradictory  to  them,  nay,  totally  aultemv 
of  them.  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  oUr^ 
oriental  books  of  fable,  though  loose  ana  iaoili 
in  many  respects,  yet  have  always  a  :?:<:- 
ence  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  >iithir>f 
is  introduced  against  the  law  of  Mthotuet 
nothing  subversive  of  the  opinions  of  a  Mtwu 
man.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  books,  for  havi:.: 
no  religion,  but  for  having  a  false  religion.  A 
book  which  in  nothing  ofiposes  the  principled 
the  Bible,  I  would  be  far  from  calling  a  bad  booL 
though  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it.* 

Lady  B(flfie]d  observed,  *  That  she  was  forri 
to  say  her  children  fouud  religious  atudiei  vpit 
dry  and  tiresome;  though  she  took  great  paiu, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  a  multitude  M 
questions  and  answers,  a  variety  of  catcchitau 
and  explanations,  and  the  best  abridjrQienis  oi 
the  Bible.' 

»My  dear  Lady  BelSeld,*  replied  Mr.Stinley. 

*  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dryness  aaa 
dolness  of  which  you  complain.  Give  them  tbf 
Bible  itself,  I  never  yft  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  delight  in  the  Bible  histories,  and  who  wouk 
not  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  ai^ain.  Fruoi 
the  histories,  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  proceed  viU) 
them  to  the  parables ;  and  from  them  to  tlit 
miracles,  and  a  few  of  tlie  most  striking  pro- 
phecies. When  they  have  acquired  a  gondoea. 
of  this  desultory  knowledge,  we  begin  to  weiR 
the  parU  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  hac 
the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to-day,  has  br^on 
this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  bu 
mother  systematically.  We  shall  soon  open  \j 
her  sfjmething  of  the  •ehtme  of  Christian iu. 
and  explain  how  those  miracles  and  prophecies 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  kk 
is  to  be  more  fully  instructed. 

*  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which  tbej 
acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  interc^iine 
stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground   principles  tic 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepts  to  iDflucaee 
their  conduct    With  the  genuine  langaage  of 
Scripture  I  have   taken    particular   care  tber 
shall  be  well   acquainted,  by  digging  for  the 
ore  in  iU  native  bed.     While  they  have  bees 
studying  the  stories,  their  minds  hare  at  tbe 
same  time  been  imbued  with   the  impiesiive 
9hraseology  of  Scripture.     I  make  a  great  point 
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of  this,  having  often  seen  this  nsefal  impretrion 
effectually  preTcnted  by  a  multitude  of  sabai- 
diary  histories,  and  ezplanationa,  which  too  much 
■upersode  the  use  of  the  original  lozt. 

*  Ooly  observe,'  continued  he,  *  what  divine 
sentiments,  what  holy  precepts,  what  devout  eja- 
culations, what  strokes  of  self-aba^ment,  what 
flights  of  gratitude,  what  transports  of  praise, 
what  touches  of  penitential  sorrow,  are  foiind 
comprised  in  some  one  short  sentence  woven 
inUj  almost  every  part  of  the  historical  scrip- 
tures !  observe  this,  and  then  confess  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  children  should  be  commonly  set 
to  read  the  history  in  a  meagre  abridgment, 
stripped  of  those  gems  with  which  the  original 
is  so  richly  inlaid  !  These  histories  and  expo- 
sitions become  very  useful  afterwards  to  young 
people  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Bible  itself.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  ditinterestedneMi  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  daughters,  and  their  indifference  to 
things  about  which  most  children  were  so  eager. 

*  Selfishness,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  the  hydra  we 
are  perpetually  combating;  but  the  monster  has 
so  much  vitality,  that  new  heads  spring  up  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  are  cut  off.  7b  counteract 
selfisknesSt  that  inborn^  inbred  mischief,  I  hold 
to  be  the  great  art  of  education.  fSducation 
therefore,  cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  corruption.  This  evil  prin- 
ciple, as  it  shows  itself  early,  must  be  early 
lopped,  or  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your 
fkvourite  Eve  observes, 

'  Soon  raock  our  scant  manurinf  / 

*  This  counteraction,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  set  times,  and  laid  aside  till  the  al- 
lotted period  of  instruction  returns ;  hut  as  the 
evil  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes, 
the  whole  force  of  instruction  is  to  be  bent  against 
iL  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one 
reward  we  bestow,  not  one  gratification  we  afford, 
shall  be  calculated  to  promote  it  Gratifications 
children  ou^ht  to  have.  The  appetites  and  in- 
clinations  should  be  reasonably  indulged.  We 
arc  only  cautious  not  to  employ  them  as  the  in- 
ttruments  of  recompense,  which  would  look  as 
if  we  valued  them  highly,  and  thought  them  a 
fit  remuneration  for  merit  I  would  rather  sho\i^ 
a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  as  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  common  way.  While  I  indulged 
the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out 
that  indulgence  which  I  granted  to  the  lowest, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment  ibr 
the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral  faculties.* 

*  Yuu  have  one  great  advantage,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  and  I  thank  (rod  it  is  the  same  in  Caven- 
dish -square,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley  draw 
evenly  together.  Nothing  impedes  domestic  re. 
nrulations  so  effectually  as  where  parents,  fVom 
difference  of  sentiment,  ill-humour,  or  bad  judg- 
ment,  obstruct  each  other's  plans,  or  where  one 
parent  makes  the  other  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  their  children.* 

*  Mr.  Reynolds,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  a  friend 
o''  .fiine  in  this  neighboiirbood,  is  in  this  vwry 


predicament  To  the  mother*s  weakness  the 
father's  temperate  discipline  seems  cruelty.  She 
is  perpetually  blaming  him  before  the  children 
for  setting  them  to  their  books.  Her  attentions 
are  divided  between  their  health,  which  is  per- 
fect, and  their  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  by 
her  foolish  seal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  father 
helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes  from 
them  lest  it  should  make  them  sick.  What  he 
forbids  is  always  the  very  thing  which  is  good 
for  them.  She  is  much  more  afraid,  however, 
of  overloading  their  memories  than  their  sto- 
machs. Reading,  she  says,  will  spoil  the  girls* 
eyes,  stooping  to  write,  will  ruin  their  chests, 
and  working  will  make  them  round  shouldered. 
If  the  boys  run,  thev  will  have  fevers ;  if  they 
j  mp,  they  will  spram  their  ankles ;  if  they  play 
at  cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them ;  if  they  swim, 
they  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety. 

*  Poor  Reynolds's  life  is  one  continued  strag. 
gle  between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  children, 
and  his  complaisance  to  his  wife.  If  he  carries 
his  point,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  peace ;  if  he 
relaxes,  as  he  commonly  does,  his  children  are 
the  victims.  He  is  at  length  brought  to  submit 
his  excellent  judgment  to  her  feeble  mind,  lest 
his  opposition  should  hurt  her  health  :  and  he 
has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  children  train- 
ed as  if  they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

*  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
herself  all  this  mischief  may  be  attributed  ;  for 
she  is  not  a  bad,  though  an  ignorant  woman  ; 
and  having  been  harshly  treated  by  her  own  pa- 
rents,  she  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar 
minds,  that  of  supposing  the  opposite  of  wrong 
must  necessarily  be  right.  As  she  found  that 
being  perpetually  contradicted  had  made  her- 
self miserable,  she  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
happy.  The  event  has  answered  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Never  was  a  more  discontented, 
disagreeing,  troublesome  family.  The  gratifi- 
cation  of  one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one. 
And  it  is  only  when  they  are  quite  worn  out 
with  having  done  nothing,  that  they  take  refuge 
in  their  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  idleness. 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belfield,  said  in  a 
very  tender  tone,  *  My  dear  Caroline,  this  story, 
in  its  principal  feature,  does  not  apply  to  us. 
We  concur  completely,  it  is  true,  but  I  fear  we 
concur  by  being  both  wrong ;  we  both  err  by 
excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the  case  in  point, 
while  children  are  young,  they  may  perhaps 
lean  to  the  parent  who  spoils  them  ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  young  persons, 
where  the  parents  differed,  who  did  not  after- 
wards discover  a  much  stronger  affection  for  the 
one  who  had  reasonably  restrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whose  blind  indulgence  had  at 
once  diminished  her  importance  and  their  own 
reverence.' 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he  had  so 
noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly  provided  with 
books. 

*  This  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  thing,*  re- 
plied ho;  *  iKAhuv^  \» % f;n2ia&mSu«Kk  ^  ^^ri*^^ 
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(he  want  has  not  been  previously  felt  The 
wisheH  of  chiidr(  n  are  all  so  anticipated,  that 
they  never  experience  the  pleasure  excited  by 
wanting  and  viraiting.  Of  their  initiatory  booics 
tiicy  must  have  a  pretty  copious  supply.  But  as 
to  books  of  entertainment  or  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind,  I  never  allow  them  to  possess  one 
of  their  own,  till  they  have  attentively  read  and 
improved  by  it ;  this  gives  them  a  kind  of  title 
to  it ;  and  that  desire  of  property  so  natural  to 
human  creatures,  I  think  stimulates  them  in 
despatching  books  which  are  in  themselves  a 
little  dry.  Expectation  with  them,  as  with  men, 
quickens  desire,  while  possession  deadens  it.* 

By  this  time  the  children  had  exhausted  all 
the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  had  re- 
treated to  a  little  farther  distance,  where,  with- 
out disturbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed  their  in- 
nocent gambols — playing,  singing,  laughing, 
dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying  which  could 
puzzle  the  other  in  the  name  of  plants,  of  which 
they  pulled  single  leaves  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty, all  succeeded  each  othor.  Lady  Belfield 
looking  consciously  at  me,  said,  *■  These  are  the 
creatures  whom  I  foolishly  sus|K)cted  of  being 
made  miserable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through 
want  of  indulgenro.' 

*  After  long  exj)erience,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all  the  anxi- 
ous cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  costly  in- 
dulurcnces  which  wealth  can  procure,  not  all  the 
contrivances  of  inventive  man  for  his  duriing 
youthful  otTspring,  can  find  out  an  amusorucnt 
•o  pure,  so  natural,  so  cheap,  so  rationnl,  so 
healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so  religious,  as  that 
anbought  pleasure  connected  with  a  g'ardcn.* 

Kale  and  Cclia,  who  had  for  some  time  hjcn 
peeping  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch  nn  in- 
terval  In  the  conversation,  as  soon  as  thoy  fuund 
our  attention  disengaged,  stolo  in  among  us ; 
each  took  the  fond  father  by  a  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  turf  seat-  Phcebo  presented  him  a 
book  which  he  opened,  and  out  of  it  read  with 
infinite  humour,  grace  and  gaiety,  JTi^  diverting 
History  of  John  Gilpin.  This  it  seems  was  u 
pieasuro  to  which  they  had  been  led  to  lof)k  for- 
ward for  some  time,  but  wliir.h,  in  honour  of 
Kate,  had  been  purpf)scly  withhold  till  this  mo- 
mor-ible  day.  His  liltle  auditors,  who  grouj>od 
tliemselvcs  round  hitn  on  (he  grass,  were  nearly 
sonvulsed  with  lan;rhtcr,  nor  were  the  tenants 
3f  the  l»ower  much  I'jss  deji'rhtcd. 

As  we  walked  into  the  house,  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  Whenever  I  read  to  my  children  a  light 
and  gay  composition,  which  I  often  do,  I  gene- 
rally take  care  it  shall  bo  the  work  of  Eome  va- 
luable author,  to  whose  writings  this  shall  be  a 
pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude.  What  child 
of  spirit  who  hears  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long 
lu  bo  thought  old  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
*  Task  ?'  The  remembrance  of  the  infant  rap- 
ture  will  give  a  predilection  for  the  |>oot.  Dc- 
siring  to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  accustom 
them  to  none  but  good  writers,  in  every  t".)n<c 
of  the  word^  by  this  means  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  stoop  to  ordinary  ones  when  thoy  shall 
hereafter  co^ne  to  choose  for  themselves.* 

Jjady  Belfield  rofrrettcd  to  me  that  she  had 
not  brought  some  of  her  children  to  the  Grove : 
*To  conthsa  a  disorraceful  trath,' rwA  sW/\ 


was  afraid  they  would  hsLve  been  moped  to  M 
and  to  confess  another  truth  still  more  dvfnx 
ful  to  my  authority,  my  indul^nce  hidbmi 
mjudiciouB,  and  I  have  maintained  solittkect 
trol,  that  I  durst  nut  bring  some  of  them  io: » 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour  ;  I  am  dovc 
a  school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  ae<cur. 
firmness,  without  any  diminution  of  fonda^s 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  next  morning  .Mr.  Stanley  propoitd  UJ. 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  bis  neighbon 
He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode  on  horBeb«ci.u: 
I  had  the  honour  of  attendinj^  the  ladies  iaiy 
sociable.  Lady  Belfield,  who  was  now  be:»: 
desirous  of  improvinjr  on  her  own  too  re-iK 
domestic  system,  by  the  experience  of  )t& 
Stanley,  told  ber  how  much  she  admirfd  t^ 
cheerful  obedience  of  her  children.    Sh?  sl: 

*  she  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  thf  ra  k 
good,  but  she  owned  she  was  surpriseit  t:  » 
them  so  happy.* 

*  I  know  not,'  replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  •  wht'^^ 
the  increased  insubordination  of  children  i<  -^ 
ing  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  politic 
but  it  seems  to  mc  to  make  part  of  the  (•ji'Lfi 
When  I  go  somctinics  to  stay  with  a  fricid^ 
town  to  do  business,  shn  is  always  makin?  i7<- 
logics  that  she  cannot  go  out  with  me— 'Ctr 
daughters  want  the  coach.*  If  I  ask  I'.it'L 
see  the  friends  who  call  on  mo  in  such  a  rxr. 
— *  her  daughters  have  company  there,  or  \y.ii 
want  the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  pre'*;r::j 
for  the  children's  ball  in  the  evening.*  Ifi 
messenger  is  required — *  her  daughters  wd 
the  footman.*  Tliere  certainly  prevails  a  spiH: 
of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spirit,  a  §tn> 
ration  from  the  parent  state.  It  is  the  chilcMt 
world.* 

*  You  remind  mo,  Madam,'  said  I,  *  of  an  oii 
courtier,  who  being  asked  by  Louis  XV'.  whrJ 
age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  present,  re&liei 
*Sir»',  I  passed  my  youth  in  respecting  oli  ar. 
and  I  find  I  must  now  pass  my  old  age  in  r^ 
specting  children.* 

*  In  Fomc  other  houses,*  said  3Ir».  Stiiilcj 

*  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr.  Kfj 
nolds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the  a<\y>r 
modations ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  cus 
veniouco  and  comfort  of  the  father  is  but  a  «eb 
ordiiiate  consideration.  The  rcspccttbl  lira* 
of  address  are  nearly  banished  from  the  v.tci 
bulary  of  children,  and  Iho  Komcwhat  tooord-:: 
ly  manner  which  once  prevailed  is  supercfdcr 
by  an  incivility,  a  roughness,  a  want  of  i.'An 
tion,  which  is  surely  not  better  than  the  i-.itt 
less  formality  which  it  has  driven  out.* 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  wo  stopt  at  .Mr.  Rr. 
nolds*gato;  neither  he  nor   his    lady  wcrf  a 
home.     Mr.  Stanley,  who  wished  to  show  us  i 
fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  desired  the  servant  to  show  us  into  it 
There  we  beheld  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
we  had  heard.     In  the  ample  bow.window  lav  & 
confused  heap  of  the  ^littcrin^   spoils  of  tbe 
most  expensive  toys. — Before  the  rich  silk  chain 
>^Tv«\VVnoo^  \^«  cVvvUt^tw^ \w  the  act  of  ra^ndlr 
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^oioliabing  their  fine  painted  play>thinge; 
'others  sat  ap&rt  on  the  floor  retired,*  and  more 
deliberately  employed  iu  pickings  to  pieces  their 
little  fraady  works  of  art.  A  pretty  girl  who 
had  a  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almost  as 
biff  ani  herself,  was  pollingf  oat  its  eyes,  that  she 
might  see  how  they  were  put  in.  Another, 
weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  mskingr  a  little 
doll  of  rai^s.  A  turbulent  lookin(|f  boy  was  tear- 
ing out  the  parchment  from  a  handsome  new 
drum,  that  ho  might  see,  as  he  told  us,  where 
the  noi»e  came  from.  These  I  forgave,  they  had 
meanin£r  in  their  mischic'* 

Another,  having  kickeu  about  a  whole  little 
^It  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decorated 
pages  torn  asunder  at  his  feet,  reading  a  little 
dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen  maid  had 
bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — The  Persian 
earpot  was  strewed  with  the  broken  limbs  of  a 
painted  horse,  almost  as  large  as  a  poney,  while 
the  discontented  little  master  was  riding  astride 
on  I  lontf  rough  stick.  A  bigger  boy,  afler  hav* 
ing  bnikcn  the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we 
•aw  at\erwards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing  to- 
gether a  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
make  iiiinself  a  wheel. barrow. 

*  Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidious  Jean 
Jacques,'  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound  votary  of 
truth  and  reason,  must  triumph,  at  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  ignorance  and  idleness. — One  such 
practical  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  afflu- 
ence to  bfstow  the  pleasures  which  industry 
must  buy; — one  such  actual  exemplification  of 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  injudicious  profusion 
end  mistaken  fondness  can  supply  that  plea- 
sure which  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can  be 
enjoyed,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  argument  or 
ejuioriation.* — The  ill-bred  little  Hock  paid  no 
attention  to  us,  and  only  returned  a  rude  *  n^-o' 
or  *  yos*  to  our  questions.* 

*  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John;  *  these  painted  ruins 
afford  a  good  lesson  for  us.  We  must  desire  our 
rich  uncles  and  our  generous  god-mothers  to 
make  an  alteration  in  their  presents,  if  they  can- 
not be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  them.* 

'  It  is  a  sad  mistake,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
suppf)se  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  incessantly 
amnsrd.  They  want  not  pleasures  to  be  chalk- 
ed out  for  them.  Lay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 
matorials  in  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy 
inventions  be  suffered  to  work.  They  have 
abundant  pleasure  in  the  mere  freshness  and 
novelty  of  life,  its  unbroken  health,  its  elastic 
spirit,  its  versatile  temper,  and  its  ever  new  re- 
sources.* 

*  So  it  appears,  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  when 
I  look  at  your  little  group  of  girls,  recluses  as 
they  are  called.  How  many  cheap  yet  lively 
pleasures  do  they  seem  to  enjoy ! — their  suc- 
cessive occupations,  their  books,  their  animating 
exercis<*,  their  charitable  rounds,  their  ardent 
friendships,  the  social  table  at  which  the  elder 
ones  are  companions,  not  mutes ;  the  ever-vary- 
ing  pleasures  of  their  garden, 

^        *  Increasing  virtue  and  approviof  heaven.* 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston,  on 
whom  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  snddenlj  ex- 


claimed, *  The  Miss  Flams  are  coming  up  the 
gravel  walk  !*  Lady  Aston  looked  vexed,  but 
correcting  herself,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  we  ow 
this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to  your  friend,*  bow- 
ing to  me  ;  *  they  saw  your  carriage  stop  here, 
or  they  would  not  have  done  so  dull  a  thing  as 
to  have  called  on  me.' 

These  new  guests  presented  a  ne:v  scene 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil  spi 
rit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who  should  be 
most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most  inqusitive. 
Tiiey  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at  once,  as  sup. 
posing  me  to  be  overflowing  with  intelligence 
from  the  metropolis,  a  place  which  they  not  only 
believed  to  contain  exclusively  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  but  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
The  rest  of  the  world  they  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren  wilderness,  of  which  the  hungry  inhabit, 
ants  could  only  be  kept  from  starving,  by  such 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  reports  of  its 
pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdotes,  which  might 
now  and  then  be  conveyed  by  some  stray  tra- 
veller, might  furnish. 

*  It  is  so  strange  to  us,'  said  Miss  Bell,  *  and 
so  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  we  doo*t 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.* 

*  As  to  the  time  of  year,  Madam,*  said  I,  *  if 
ever  one  would  wish  to  be  in  the  country  at  all, 
surely  this  month  is  the  point  of  perfection.  The 
only  immoral  thing  with  which  I  could  ever 
charge  our  excellent  Sovereign  is,  that  ho  was 
born  in  June,  and  has  thus  furnished  his  fashion- 
able subjects  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  encoun- 
tering *  the  sin  and  sea-coal  of  London,*  to  bor- 
row  Will  Honeycomb's  phrase,  in  the  finest 
month  of  the  twelve.  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  thou- 
sand.' 

*  How  can  you  be  so  shocking  ?  said  she ; 
*but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
these  last  two  or  three  years ;  and  for  so  mean 
a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.'  Out 
of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  know  ;  I  needed 
not,  for  she  was  resolved  I  should  *  not  burst  in 
ignorance.* 

She  went  on — *  Do  you  know  he  pretends  that 
times  are  hard,  and  public  difficulties  increasing; 
and  he  declares  that  whatever  privations  we  en- 
dure, government  must  be  supported  :  so  that 
he  says,  it  is  right  to  draw  in,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  do  it  honestly  ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  doing  it  creditably.  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  shabby  ?'  •  Shabby,  Madam,*  replied 
I ;  •  I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 
enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it.* 

*  Yes,  but  papa  need  not  The  steward  de- 
clares, if  he  would  only  raise  his  tenants  a  very 
little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough ;  but 
papa  is  inflexible.  He  says  my  brother  must  do 
as  he  pleases  when  he  comes  to  the  estate,  but 
that  he  himself  promised,  when  he  came  in- 
to  possession,  that  he  would  never  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  he  will  never  be  worse  than  his 
word.*  As  I  could  nut  find  it  ir>  my  heart  to 
join  in  abusing  a  gentleman  for  resolving  never 
to  be  worse  Ihan  Vv\a  ^ot^^  \  "viv^  vXkiVN.. 
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Sbo  then  inquired,  with  more  neriouaness,  if 
there  were  any  pronpcct  of  peace.  I  waa  better 
pleased  with  this  question,  as  it  implied  more 
anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
than  I  nad  civen  her  credit  for.  *  I  am  anxiously 
lotyWmir  into  all  the  papers,*  continued  she,  with- 
out (rivm<r  ino  time  to  speak,  *  because  as  soon 
as  thnre  is  peace,  papa  has  promised  we  shall 
|ro  to  t>>\vn  ajfain.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should 
not  c-ire  if  there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what 
with  iii'irchin^  regiments,  and  militia,  and  vo- 
.u.itPcrs,  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  it 
makos  (he  country,  I  mean  as  tar  as  the  country 
can  bii  pleasant.'  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
an<!  nspoctive  merits  of  every  opera  sin^r, 
evi'ry  dnncer,  and  every  aclor,  with  incredible 
viiiubility  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
■hocked  ut  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
nomenclature,  and  the  little  interest  I  look  in 
the  criticisms  they  built  ufion  iL 

Poor  Lady  Aston  looked  oppr^^sed  and  fa- 
titrucd,  but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  afterwards 
owned  to  me,  that  her  dau^^hters  were  not  with- 
in hearing.  I  was  of  a  ditferent  opinion,  upon 
the  Spartan  principle,  of  making  their  children 
sober,  by  the  Hpcctacle  of  the  intoxicated  Helots. 
Mi.'fs  I).>irs  eloquence  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  Sir  George  ;  or  rather  it  produced 
an  etlbct  directly  contrary  to  admiration.  His 
eouii  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy. 
Every  time  I  see  this  young  man  he  rise^  in 
mv  esteem.  His  ini^enuous  temper  and  engag- 
ing modesty  setolfto  advantage  a  very  fair  un- 
derst.tndiiig. 

In  our  way  homo  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
Khun.  After  a  rough  but  hearty  salutation,  and 
cordiul  invitation  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  he 
gallii;i|M-d  olf,  bring  engaged  on  business.  *  This 
i.s  an  li'inest  country  '8f|iiirc  of  the  old  cut,*  said 
Mr.  Siaiiley  afterwards.  *  He  has  a  very  good 
f;.stato,  which  he  has  so  much  delight  in  manag- 
ini;,  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  eUo. 
He  w;s  prevailed  (m  by  his  father  to  marry  his 
presout  wile  lor  no  other  reason  than  because 
her  rntate  joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on 
th  J  'irroiiiiisxement;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
:>ein^r  utntnd,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
rin^r  I'l-n.-e.  This  was  thoug^ht  a  reason  sufli- 
cienlly  i»o.v«'rful  for  the  union  of  two  immottal 
bsiiiif*,  whose  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
miyiil  be  imp-.-iled  r.r  promoted  by  it.  The  fe- 
lirily  oi'  the  eoniifetion  has  been  in  exact  pro- 
fjorlion  to  the  purity  of  the  motive.' 

I  enr.Id  not  ti)rhe.ir  interrupting  Mr.  Stanley, 
ly  ob-ierving  tl:at  nothing  had  surprised  or  hurt 
niP  more  in  the  little  observation  I  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  than  the  frequent  indif- 
fereiieo  of  parents  to  the  moral,  and  especially 
?o  the  rniigious  character  of  the  man  who  pro- 
rwi-ed  iiininelf.  *  That  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nccli'His  should  have  their  full  share  in  the  busi- 
ng s-^,  I  leadily  admit,*  added  I ;  *  but  that  it 
.dni.iJH  ever  tbrm  the  chief,  often  the  only 
:.'ioa:id  of  acceptance,  has,  1  confess,  lowered 
■miij;irid  in  my  esteem  more  completely,  than 
alino-it  any  other  instance  of  ambition,  avarice, 
•  r  wuridlinoss.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who 
iias  not  been  carefully  educated,  should  be  cap- 
Mvdtoij  by  pers^mal  advantages,  and  oven  infatu- 
ift'd  by  Bpi^ndour,  ii  lesi  aurprising,  than  that 


parents,  who  having  themscWes  experienced  tk 
inefficiency  of  richen  to  happiness— that  thn 
should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  part  from  a  ^ 
loved  daughter,  reared  with  fondness  ai  jfu; 
if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whwe  pnsru 
pies  they  have  any  doubt,  and  of  whwf  m^i 
they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I  carj>:t 
understand.  And  yet  what  proposal  al.-j^tj 
rejected  on  this  ground  ?*  Lucilla*s  e\e<  st  !^i 
moment  shone  with  such  expressive  brr?ti '.-;:!<. 
that  I  exultingly  said  to  myself^  *  Lord  Slaczit jc 
1  defy  thee  !* 

*  The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  iiofviot 
extent,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  When  eir!.  :•; 
continually  hearing  what  an  advantageou*.  Jihi: 
a  desirable  marriage  such  a  young  frien:  :j! 
made,  with  a  man  so  rich,  ro  splendid,  to  jroi: 
thoussh  they  have  been  accustomed  to  het:  lj 
very  man  condemned  for  his  profli^ac?,  >.*■ 
haps,  at  least  they  know  him  to  be  defuiu*.«iif' 
piety — when  they  hear  that  these  thinei  vt 
not  considered  as  any  gre^i  objection  to  'ct 
union,  what  opinion  must  these  (firls  form,  c:: 
only  of  the  maxims  by  which  the  world  isr- 
vorned,  but  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  vba. 
those  |)er8on8  profess  ? 

*  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  pa»«c 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  bci  ia 
profited  so  little  by  it,  that  though  he  has  i  cer 
tain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  understanding,! 
believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a  book  these  tvetn 
years,  except  Burn's  Justice  and  *The  Aprift- 
tural  Reports.*  Yet  when  he  wants  to  make  i 
figure  he  now  and  then  lards  his  divcoarfe  «iL 
a  scrap  of  thread-bare  Latin  which  he  asfU'x 
steal  in  his  school  boy  exercises.  He  tum 
himself  on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destiiuif  o; 
benevolence.  These,  he  says,  are  the  sum  a»: 
substance  of  religion  ;  and  though  I  combat  uii 
mistaken  notion  as  often  as  he  puts  it  in  ot 
jK)wcr,  yet  I  must  say  that  some  who  niiit 
more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  .is  csrcfu! 
in  these  points.  He  ot^en  contrasts  hi  risellvri:: 
his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel.  and  is  proud  of  shor- 
ing how  much  better  a  man  he  is  witiiou:  rel^ 
Ifion,  than  Ned  is  with  all  his  pretentions  toil 
It  is  by  thus  comparing  ourselves  with  «?:« 
men,  that  wo  grow  vain,  and  with  more  itfTto- 
nate  men  that  we  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  abcpil  fci» 
wife  and  daughters  is,  that  they  shall  on!  nn 
him  in  debt;  and  indeed  he  is  so  liberal,  that  k 
does  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity.  In  fverr 
thing  else,  they  follow  their  own  devic?::.  T.'tT 
teazcd  him,  however,  to  lot  them  spend  t-vo  :: 
three  winters  in  town,  the  mother  hintir.jr  t'*^- 
it  would  answer.  He  was  prevailed  on  in  trr  i: 
as  a  speculation,  but  the  experiment  failec.  He 
now  insists  that  they  shall  go  no  more  t.'ll  UK 
time:<  mend,  to  any  of  the  advertising  placei. 
such  as  London,  Brighton,  or  Bath  :  he  mti. 
that  attending  so  many  fairs  and  markftj  ij 
very  expensive,  especially  as  the  girls  don't  eo 
off.  He  will  now  see  what  can  be  dane  bv  pr.- 
vale  contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  ot'iio:- 
neys,  with  fresh  keep  and  trimming,  and  iiivri- 
int;  into  the  bargain.  They  must  now  lai; 
their  chance  among  country  dealnr; :  and  pro- 
vided they  will  give  him  a  son-in-law,  who* 
estate  is  free  from  inonrt^brancas,  who  oafi  hii 
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iebts,  lives  within  his  income,  does  not  rack 
Ills  tenants,  never  drinks  claret,  hates  the 
French,  and  loves  field  sports,  he  will  ask  no 
nore  questions.* 

I  could  not  but  observe,  how  perferable  the 
ather*s  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was  to  that 
if  the  rest  of  the  family.  *  I  had  imaffined,* 
laid  I,  *  that  this  coarse  character  was  quite  out 
if  print  Though  it  is  religiously  bad,  and  of 
MHirse  morally  defective,  yet  it  is  so  politically 
raluable,  that  1  shoald  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new 
Klition  of  these  obsolete  squires,  somewhat  oor- 
ected,  and  better  lettered.* 

*  AH  his  good  qualities,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for 
vant  of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  them.  His 
rood  nature  is  so  little  directed  by  judgment, 
hat  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it  injures  the 
lublic.  As  a  brother  magistrate,  I  am  obliged 
o  act  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  him,  and 
lis  indiscretions  do  m<Mre  mischief^  by  being  of 
k  nature  to  increase  his  popularity.  He  is  mlly 
lersuaded  that  occasional  intoxication  is  the 
lest  reward  for  habitual  industry ;  and  in- 
jsts  that  it  is  good  old  English  kindness,  to 
aake  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipsy  at 
he  holidays,  though  their  families  starve  for  it 
he  whole  week.  He  and  I  have  a  regular  con- 
est  at  the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  in- 
lists  that  my  refusing  to  let  them  begin  on  a 
Sunday  is  abridging  their  few  rights,  and  rob> 
ling  them  of  a  day  which  they  might  add  to 
heir  pleasure,  without  injury  to  their  profit. 
ie  allows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
jnd  jugglers  to  exhibit,  because  he  says,  it  is  a 
iharity.  His  charity,  however,  is  so  short- 
ighted,  that  he  does  not  see,  that  while  these 
mgabonds  are  supplying  the  wants  of  the  day. 
heit  improvident  habits  suffer  them  to  look  no 
krtber:  that  his  own  workmen  are  spending 
heir  hard-earned  money  in  these  illegal  diver- 
ions,  while  the  expense  is  the  least  mischief 
rhich  their  daughters  incur.* 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  had 
bund  in  one  or  two  previous  interviews  to  be  a 
nan  of  excellent  sense,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 
aan.  Sir  John  renewed  with  pleasure  his  ac- 
naintance  with  the  husband,  while  Lady  Bel- 
ield  was  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife, 
rith  whose  character  she  was  so  enamoured, 
jid  whose  gentle  manners  were  calculated  to 
onfirm  the  affection  which  her  little  history 
lad  inspired. 


CHAP.  XXVII 

Ik  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  Belfield 
nd  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valuable  rec- 
or.  On  our  return  home,  amidst  that  sort  of 
esultory  conversation  which  a  walk  ofUn  pro- 
aces,  '  Since  we  lef\  the  parsonage,  sir,*  said  I, 
ddressing  myself  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  have  been 
hmking  how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
lerical  character  in  those  popular  works  of 
nagination  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
icture  of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed, 
,  Tery  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
egret  that  so  many  fair  occasions  have  been 
3st  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  by 
ereonifying  her  amiable  graeas  in  the  eharac- 
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ter  of  her  ministers.  I  allude  not  to  the  attack 
of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the 
concealed  sceptic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad 
assault  of  the  enemy  of  good  goverhment,  who 
falling  fool  of  every  established  institution, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  snow  little  fa- 
vour to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  ad- 
vert to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile 
writers,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  |)oli- 
tical  or  moral  motive  for  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  desire  to  be  considered  as  among 
its  friends  and  advocates.* 

*  I  understand  you,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
believe  that  this  is  often  done,  not  from  any  dis- 
respect  to  the  sacred  function,  not  from  any 
wish  to  depreciate  an  order  which  even  com 
mon  sense  and  common  prudence,  withoat  the 
intervention  of  religion,  tells  us  cannot  be  set  in 
too  respectable  a  light.  I  believe  it  commonly 
arises  from  a  different  cause.  The  writer  him- 
self having  but  a  low  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  is  consequently  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  affix  a  very  elevated  standard  for  the 
character  of  its  ministers.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters, however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  genera 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  they  seldom 
make  him  act  up  to  the  description  with  which 
he  sets  out  He  is  represented,  in  the  gross,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  perfection,  bat 
when  he  comes  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail  he  is 
found  to  exhibit  little  of  that  superiority  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  lump.  You  are 
told  how  religious  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
hear  him  converse  you  are  not  always  quite  cer- 
tain whether  he  profesnes  the  religion  of  the 
Shanter  or  the  Bible.  You  hear  of  his  moral 
excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopting  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  and  living  in  the  pursuits  of 
ordinary  men.  In  short,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except  the  name.* 

*  A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,*  replied  I, 
*  lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  its  characters 
was  that  of  a  grave  divine.  From  the  strain  (rf* 
panegyric  bestowed  on  him,  I  expected  to  have 
met  with  a  rival  to  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  is  presented  as  a  model,  and,  in- 
deed, he  counsels,  he  reproves,  he  instructs,— 
but  he  goes  to  a  masquerade.* 

*Thi8  assimilation  of  general  piety,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *with  occasional  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  fear  would 
produce  two  ill  effects.  It  will  lower  the  pro- 
fessional standard  to  the  young  reader  while  he 
is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  and  the  compa- 
rison will  dispose  him  to  accuse  of  forbidding 
strictness  the  pious  clergyman  of  real  life 
Af\er  having  been  entertained  with  the  mix- 
ture of  religion  and  laxity  in  the  imaginary  di- 
vine,  whom  he  has  been  following  from  the 
serious  lecture  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  will  he 
not  be  natorally  disposed  to  accuse  of  morose- 
ness  the  existing  divine  who  blends  no  such 
contradiction  7 

*  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particularly 
complain,*  continued  he,  *  because  it  exists  in 
works  universally  read,  and  written,  indeed, 
with  a  life  and  spirit  which  make  them  both 
admired  and  remembered,  is  found  in  the  in- 
fenioas  and  popular  novels  of  the  witter  class 
la  some  of  these,  even  where  thaalQAlbQltvD^mA» 
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to  fire  a  favoarable  representation  of  a  clergy, 
man,  he  niore  frequently  exhibits  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merriment  than  for  that  of  instruction.* 

*  I  confess  with  shame/  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
the  writers  to  whom  you  allude,  have  made  me 

*  lo  generally  indulgent  to  their  gross  pictures 
of  life,  and  to  the  loose  morals  of  their  good  men/ 

*  Good  men  P  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *•  Afler  read- 
in^jT  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part  of 
my  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  interweave  the  character  of  a 
Christian  amonj;  the  heroes  of  Fielding^  and 
Smollet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving  their 
good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows  :  and  to  show 
now  little  their  ad  mired  characters  rise  in  point  of 
morals,  above  the  heroes  of  the  Bcgijar^s  Opera. 

*  Knowledge  of   the    world,*   continued    he, 

*  should  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world.  A 
writer  employs  his  knowled^^e  honestly  when 
be  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  vice. 
But  when  he  covers  those  snares  and  pitfalls 
with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in  order  that 
be  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages  the  aflcctions 
by  polluting  them,  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do 

*  deeper  injury  to  society,  or  more  fatally  in- 
flame his  own  future  reckoning.* 

*  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,* said  I,  *  I  cannot  reiish  their  singling  out 
the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  peculiarly 
proper  vehicle  for  tlie  display  of  humour.  Why 
qualities  which  excite  ridicJle  should  be  neces. 
■arily  blended  with  such  a<t  command  esteem,  is 
what  1  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend.* 

*  Even  whore  the  characters,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  have  been  so  pleasingly  delineated  as 
to  attract  afiection  by  their  worth  and  benevo. 
lence,  there  is  always  a  drawback  from  their 
respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludicrous, 
■omo  situation  that  is  unclerical,  some  incident 
that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contrivance  to  ex- 
pose them  to  some  awkwasd  distress;  there  is 
■ome  palpable  weakness  to  undo  the  effect  of 
their  general  example,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, some  gross  error  in  judgment,  some  excess 
of  simplicity,  which,  by  infallibly  diminishing 
the  dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac 
ter,  and  of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  the 
reader.* 

*  I  have  oflen,*  replied  I,  '  felt,  that  though  we 
may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at,  wo  shall  never 
reverence  him.  We  may  like  him  as  a  com- 
panion, but  we  shall  never  look  up  to  him  as  an 
mstructor.* 


appendages  in  order  to  qualify  piety,  bsaii 
they  have  been  obliged  to  dilals  relifioB,Ha 
to  make  it  palatable  and  pardonable,  I  will  M 
pretend  to  decide.  But  whether  socb  a  oiitai 
be  not  calculated  to  leare  a  lasting  eflccl  aatk 
mind,  unfavonrable  to  the  clerical  chanckr 
whether  these  asaociaticms  are  not  injurioarrer 
to  religion  itself,  let  thoee  declare,  if  tucr  vij 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  aceustomed  to  a 
excessively  delighted  with  aucb  oombinaiiccft.' 

*  I  am  a  little  afraid,*  returned  Sir  John, 'tsc 
I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen  nzoa 
this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley,  yoo  sou 
not  think  it  right  to  laviah  undme  praiM.  era 
on  characters  of  a  better  stamp;  you  vooka^ 
commend  ordinary  merit  highly,  and  abort  lii 
you  would  not,  I  presume  screen  the  taolti  g: 
the  worthless  7* 

*  I  am  as  far  from  insifiting,'  replied  he,'cc 
the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for  bnpiu 
ing  reverence  for  the  unworthy  individoal :  l 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts  should  em  a 
employed  to  discredit  the  order.  The  abeCse 
of  revolutionary  principles,  a  few  years  sfo,  tac 
the  aculoness  to  perceive,  that  so  to  discreet  i 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines.  Hk 
not  that  spirit  been  providently  eztingaiMC, 
they  would  have  done  more  mischief  to  reli;v 
by  their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degncit; 
pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in  their  pi- 
pular  tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and  the  ftjus; 
brokes  had  done  by  blending  irreligion  va 
their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltaires  snd  the  Gfr 
bons  by  interweaving  it  into  their  hiftiri. 
Whatever  is  mixed  up  with  our  amusemenlf  s 
swallowed  with  more  danger,  because  siii 
more  pleasure,  and  less  suspicion  than  any  Uuv 
which  comes  under  a  graver  name,  and  moR 
serious  shape.* 

*  I  presume,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  do  not  ora 
to  involve  in  your  censure  the  czquiaitely  kees 
satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  efscIeaiastics'oT  ha 
day :  and  I  remember  that  you  yourself  oooid 
never  read  without  delight,  the  pointed  vit  of 
Boileau  against  the  spiritual  voluptuaries  of  ia 
time,  in  his  admirable  Lttirin.  Perhapf  joi 
are  not  disposed  to  give  the  same  quarter  to  tM 
pleasant  ridicule  of  Le  Sage  ?* 

*  We  justify  ourselves  as  good  protcstisU' 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for  pardoning  the  sevc» 
but  just  attacks  of  ihe  reformer  and  the  pof. 

on  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  church Thou|!h,io 

s|ieak  the  truth,  1  am  not  quite  certain  thaievu 
those  two  discriminating  and  virtuous  aalhcti 


*  1  know  no  reason,*  observed  Mr.  Stanley,  I  did  not,  especially  Erasmus,  now  and  then  is- 
*  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much  wit  I  dulge  themselves  in  a  sharpness  which  seemi 


and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we  have 
it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the  whole  body. 
Dr.  South,  that  *  piety  docs  not  neocjisarily  in- 
volve dulness.* 


to  bear  upon  reli,    m  itself,  ami  not  merely  oo  iy 
luxury  and  idleness  of  its  degranerate  mini«ifr«. 
—As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  I  should 
An  author  may  lawfully  make  |  never  have  thought  of  bringing  into  such  g^v 
his  churchman  as  witty  as  he  pleases,  or  rather  '  company,  he  was  certainly  withheld  by  n->r( 
as  witty  as  he  can  :  but  he  should  never  make  j  straints  either  moral  or  religious.     And  it  iso> 
bim  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  which  is,  i  vious  to  me  tliat  he  seems  rather  gratified,  ibii 
in  fact,  making  him  the  butt  of  his  own  wit.  -  he  had  the  faults  to  expose,  than  actuated  bv» 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  comical  parMon  is  no  re.  i  honest  zeal,  by  exposing  to  correct  them.* 
spectable  or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  ut- !      'I  wish  I  could  say,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  th.i 
most  stretch ofcandour, can  I  believe  that  the  mo- i  the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  the  «iUv 
live  of  tlie  exhibitor  is  alwavs  of  the  purest  kind.   Opera  of  the  living  Dryden  did  not  fall  ufMUr 
*How   far,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  authors   the  same  suspicion,     i  have  often  observed.  thJ 
bars  found  it  necessary  to  add  these  diverting  ,  as  Lucien  dashes  with  equal  vit  and  equal  vira 
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itence  at  every  religion,  of  every  name  and  every 
nation,  so  Dryden  with  the  lame  diffusive  zeal 
mttacks  the  ministers  of  every  religion.  In  ran- 
•acking  roaf>is,  monks,  and  prelates  to  confirm 
his  favourite  position. 

Thai  Priests  of  all  rel.fions  are  the  same, 

he  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  the  religions  of 
all  priests  are  pretty  much  alike.* 

*  He  has,  however,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  mado 
a  sort  of  palinode,  by  his  consummately  beauti- 
ful poem  of  the  good  panon. — Yet  even  this 
lovely  picture  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  com- 
plete without  a  fling  at  the  order,  which  ho  de- 
clares  at  the  conclusion,  he  only  spares  for  the 
sake  of  one  exception.* 

*  Ilousseau,'  said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be  the 
only  sceptic  who  has  not  in  this  respect  acted 
unfairly.  His  Savoyard  vicar  is  represented  as 
a  grave,  consistent,  and  exemplary  character.* 

*  True,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  but  don*t  you 
perceive  why  he  is  so  represented  7  He  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doctrines  of  which 
he  is  the  teacher.* 

*  I  would  not,*  continued  he,  *  call  that  man  an 
enemy  to  the  church  who  should  reprobate  cha- 
racters who  are  a  dishonour  to  it — But  the  just 
tbou{;h  -  iignant  biographer  of  a  real  Sterne,  or 
a  real  Churchill,  exhibits  a  very  different  spirit, 
and  produces  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
painter  of  an  imaginary  Thwackum  or  Supple, 
In  the  historian,  concealment  would  be  blame- 
able,  and  palliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  ox- 
poses  the  individual  without  wishing  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
ia,  employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  discredit- 
ing, a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much  for  the 
success  of  their  labours  on  public  opinion,  and 
on  the  success  of  whose  labours  depends  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  virtue.* 

^  I  have  sometimes,*  said  I,  *  heard  my  father 
express  his  surprise  that  the  most  engaging  of 
all  writers  Mr.  Addibun,  a  man  so  devout  him- 
^If,  so  forward  to  do  honour  to  religion  on  all 
3Ccasions,  should  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exalting  the  value  of  a  country  clor- 
gyman  as  the  description  of  Sir  Roger  do  Co- 
forly^s  chaplain  naturally  put  in  his  hands.** 

*  You  must  allow,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  he  has 
mado  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not  made 
him  absurd.* 

*  I  grant  it,*  replied  I,  *  but  he  has  made  him 
dull  and  ncquicsccnt.  Ha  has  made  him  any 
thing  rather  th&n  a  pattern.' 

*  But  what  I  most  regret,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
i?,  that  tho  use  he  has  made  of  this  character 

is  to  fr'iwe  ihe  stamp  of  his  own  high  authoritv 
to  a  practice,  which  though  it  is  characteristi- 
cally recommended  by  the  whimsical  knight, 
whose  original  vein  of  humour  leaves  every  other 
far  behind  it,  yet  should  never  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in 
the  SpocUtor^I  mean,  the  practice  of  the  mi- 
nister of  a  little  country  parish,  preaching  to 
farmers  and   peasants  the  most  learned,  logi- 
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cal,  and  profound  discourses  in  the  English  lin 
guage.* 

*  It  has,  I  believe,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  excited 
general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a  judge  of 
propriety  should  have  commended,  as  suitable 
instruction  for  illiterate  villagers,  the  sermons 
of  those  incomparable  scholars  Fleetwood,  South, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Calamy,  and  Sanderson.* 

*  But  this  is  not  the  worst,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  approves  it  in 
the  individual  instance,  but  takes  occasion  from 
it,  to  establish  a  general  rule,  and  indefinitely  to 
advise  the  country  clergy  to  adopt  the  cuatom 
of  preaching  these  same  discourses,  *inMteadof 
wasting  their  tpirits  in  laborious  compositums 
of  their  own,* 

*  Surely,*  replied  I,  *an  enemy  of  religi(m 
could  not  easily  have  devised  a  more  effectuaJ 
method  for  thinning  the  village  church,  or  les- 
sening the  edification  of  the  unlettered  auditor, 
than  this  eminent  advocate  for  Christianitj  hu 
here  incautiously  suggested.* 

*  I  am  sorry,*  said  Mr.  Stanlev,  *  that  raoa  a 
man  has  given  such  a  sanction  mr  reducing  re- 
ligious instruction  to  little  more  than  a  rorm, 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  mere  act  of  at- 
tending public  worship  as  the  sole  end  of  its  in- 
stitution, without  sufficiently  taking  into  the 
account  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the 
instruction  itself;  and  without  considering  that 
nothing  can  be  edifying  which  is  not  intelligible. 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  but  checking  that  of  the 
preacher.  It  not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards 
that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have  been 
promoted  in  himself  while  he  was  preparing  m 
secret  to  promote  that  of  his  hearers.* 

^  And  yet,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  to  apeak  honest^ 
ly,  I  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron,  I  should 
have  been  so  gratified  myself  with  hearing  tlioee 
fine  compositions,  that  I  could  not  heartily  have 
blamed  my  chaplain  for  preaching  no  other.* 

*My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  neither 
your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  nature  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  allow  you  to  purchase  your  own 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  congre- 
gation. You,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  leisure, 
can  easily  supply  any  deficiency  of  ability  in 
plain  but  useful  sermons.  But  how  would  the 
tenants,  tlie  workmen,  and  the  servants,  (lor  of 
such  at  least  was  Sir  Roger*s  congregation  com- 
posed,)  how  would  those  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edification  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which  the 
whole  week  aflbrds  them  7  Is  not  that  a  most 
inequitable  way  of  proportioning  instruction 
which,  while  it  pleases  or  profits  the  well-in- 
formed individual,  cuts  off  (he  instruction  oftlie 
multitude  7  If  we  may  twist  a  text  from  its  na- 
tural  import,  is  it  *rii{htly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth*  to  ^ast  the  patron  and  starve  the  pa- 
rish r 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

THooaR  Mr.  Stanley  had  checked  ray  impe- 
tuosity in  my  appUcalioa  tA  h\tG^%a&!i  ^LA 
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encouraffc  my  addrc'scs  wi'h  a  promptitude 
suited  to  the  ardour  ot'  iiiv  hfficUnu,  vet  as  the 
'variDth  of  my  atlachmf:rit,  nolA-ith-tandin^  I 
made  it  a  duty  to  re.strain  its  outward  expres- 
sion, could  not  ft^ic.ipc  either  hia  penetration,  or 
that  of  his  admirable  wife,  t>iey  be^in  a  little  to 
reUx  in  the  iitrictncsa  v^ith  which  they  had 
JiviiiHcd  "peaking  of  their  dauijh'cr.  They  never 
indeed  intrr)duced  the  8iibj«»r-l  t?i*'inselve?*,  yet  it 
.'oiiic  flow  or  other  never  failed  to  find  its  way 
intu  all  convemati'jn  in  irhic!]  I  was  one  of  the 
interlocutors. 

S.ttinfi^  one  day  in  Lucilla's  ho.v^r  with  Mrs. 
Slarilov,  and  upeaking',  thoiii^h  in  ^'"ncral  term*, 
on  the  subject  neirest  my  hoari.  with  a  tender- 
nesH  and  admiration  as  sincere  as  it  wax  tervent, 
I  dwelt  particularly  on  srune  itistancc-jt  whi'/h  I 
had  recently  heard  from  Kd-.vards,  of  her  tender 
attention  to  the  sick  p'l  ^r,  a'jd  h^r  Z'-il  in  often 
Tiailing  theoj  without  r'-'ir-ird  t  >  we:ither,  or  the 
acoommodaiion  of  a  carriaef- 

•I  assure  you.'  said  Mrs.  Slinley,  *yf)u  over- 
rate her.  Lucilla  i?(  no  pro^i;.ry  dropped  do'.vri 
from  the  cl'iudn.  Ten  thousand  other  younjf 
women,  with  natural  jjo^jd  »":n-*e,  .ind  pood  tem- 
per, mif^ht,  with  tiie  fame  ctiticition,  the  same 
nefrlcct  of  what  is  useless  arid  the  same  atten- 
tion to  what  is  necesMary,  acpjire  the  sinie  ha- 
bits  and  the  same  princip|('<f.  Her  bf.-ini^  no 
prodigy,  however,  perhaps  mikes  her  example, 
as  far  as  it  ^oes  more  imp'irtant.  She  may  be 
more  useful,  because  she  carries  not  th;it  dis- 
couraging superiority,  which  others  mi^ht  be 
deterred  from  imitating,  tiirouorh  hopclfi^sness 
to  reach.  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others 
micrht  despair  to  emulate,  shi  in  a  Ciiristian 
whom  every  girl  of  a  fair  unoer>tunding  and 
good  disposition  may  equal,  a: id  whom,  I  hope 
tiid  believe,  many  eirls  excel.' 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  attend 
the  young  ladies  i;i  one  of  their  benevolent 
round-*.  '  When  I  have  leisure  to  beof  tiie  par- 
ty,'  replied  she,  smiling,  'you  shall  accompany 
us.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your  warm  feelings. 
Vour  good  nature  would  perhaps  lead  you  to 
commend  as  a  merit,  what  in  fact  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  the  duty  being  so  obvious,  and  so 
indiflprniablc.  I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  errijiloymcnt,  no  pro- 
ftssion.  It  is  a  mistake.  Ch'irih/  la  the  callinir 
of  a  lady  ;  the  are  of  the  p'ior  is  her  profesaion. 
Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  I<:isuro,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  filled  up, 
IS  in  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  worth  and  the  want>  of  all  within  their 
reach.  With  their  wantp,  because  it  is  their 
boundcn  duty  to  administer  to  them ;  with  their 
worth,  because  without  this  knov/lodgc,  they 
eannot  administer  prudently  and  appropriately.* 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight  with 
which  I  had  heard  of  the  admirable  regulations 
of  her  family,  in  the  management  of  the  pr)or, 
and  how  much  their  power  of  doing  good  was 
•aid  to  be  enlarged  by  the  judgment  and  discri- 
mination with  which  it  was  done. 

*  We  are  far  from  thinking,'  replied  she,  'that 
oar  charity  should  bo  limited  to  our  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  We  arc  of  opiDion,  that 
It  Bboald  not  be  left  undone  any  vrheie^baX  XhsX 


there  it  should  be  done  indispcnsablT.   We?* 

aider  our  own  parish  aa  oar  more  ti^Tvyrvst 
field  of  action,  where  Providence,  by  *  fii:n^'?f 
bounds  of  our  habitation,*  seems  to  hire  t-t? 
us  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  eomrcrt'''  '■.» 
whom  he  has  doubllesa  plact^d  aro;ind  u'  :V  'jn 
purpojip.  It  is  lhu«  that  the  Alrnisrhty  ULi.zi^it 
his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  os  to  ri&c:n-:i 
It  is  thus  he  explain*  uhy  he  adm!*s  ei:rL 
evil  into  the  world,  by  makincr  the  wis'j  'si 
part  of  the  community  an  exercise  for  i>)*?'^ 
passion  of  the  other. 

'  Surelv,'  added  Mrs-  Stanlev.  *  tht  nv.  -• 
particularly  obvious,  lahy  the  bounty  o''Ue£5; 
ent  ought  to  be  most  liberally,  thoirn  i'^:n 
clusively,  extended  to  the  spot  whence  t'**!* 
rived  their  revenues.  Th^ro  seems  inc«*: ':» 
a  double  motive  for  iL  The  same  a*^  i-.T-.-^fl 
a  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  Tn*  h:rf 
bounty  to  the  necessitous  on  our  e»!a!'*. :«% 
iher  justice  than  charity.  '  Tii«  but  a  \^•ii 
jiepper-crjrn  acknowledgment  to  the  g"fs!L': 
and  proprietor  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  •.•*i 
And  toa.^sist  their  own  labourincr  p^^r  isii^- 
of  natural  debt,  which  persons  who  posses*  rrc 
landed  property  owe  to  those  frofn  the  sir?!:  r 
whose  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  as^etn 
their  riches.  'Tis  a  commutation,  in  wh:?-.  t 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  side,  so  if? 
duty  to  diminish  the  diflTerencc,  of  portnec 
obligation.' 

I  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  mi^i::  h 
allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  oei:» 
riodical  visit  to  the  cottages. 

.Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  *  As  to  my  girl*,  at 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  ia  :v.' 
trade  that  your  approbation  can  do  thf":  x 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  tr.  z- 
ccntivc.  But  should  the  little  ones  fir.d  ih:: 
their  charity  procures  them  praise,  they  er:ir.: 
perhaps  be  charitable  for  the  sake  of  prai«e.  t-i' 
benevolence  might  be  set  at  work  by  lhc:r  n 
iiity,  and  they  might  be  led  to  do  that,  fm-a  t^: 
love  of  applause,  which  can  only  please  G>: 
when  the  principle  is  pure.  The  iniqnity  ff^Ki 
holy  thinga,  my  good  friend,  requires  i=a:: 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  givin?  it  i^ 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  osten tali's 
The  contest  is  only  twtween  two  sins.  The  aa- 
tive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  vhije 
the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is  itrijixd 
of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution.* 

On  my  assuring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I  thoap: 
such  an  introduction  to  their  systematic  schcen 
of  charity  might  inform  my  own  mind  aad  im- 
prove my  habits,  she  consented,  and  I  have  fiof^ 
been  a  frequent  -fitness  of  their  admirable  r:f- 
thod ;  and  have  been  studying  plans  which  " 
volve  the  good  both  of  body  and  soul.     Oh  :  if  I 
am  ever  blest  with  a  coadjutress,  a  direcirrf* 
let  mo  rather  say,  ftirmed   under  such  ausp::^ 
with  what  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  prii^^- 
pics  and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Pr- 
ory  !     Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  vi'j: 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself,  but  C 
around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the  happir 
for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  there. 

Sir  John  Belfield  had  joined  as  while  we  irer* 
on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  sometimes  thai 
\!dQKx^Vv  Vi«  "Mas  aaroe^  on  the  ^neral  prmei^ 
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^  beneTolence,  which  he  consiilered  as  a  moat 
imperious  duty,  or,  as  he  said  in  his  warm  way, 
mm  so  lively  a  pleasure,  that  he  was  almost  ready 
to  suspect  if  it  were  a  duty  ;  yet  I  was  sorry  to 
find  that  his  generous  mind  had  not  viewed  this 
larffe  subject  under  all  its  aspects.  He  had  not 
liitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  demanding  any 
thing  but  money ;  while  time,  inquiry,  discri- 
niination,  system,  ho  confessed  he  had  not  much 
taken  into  the  account  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
rood,  but  had  not  allowed  himself  time  or  thought 
ror  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Charity,  as  opposed 
to  hard-heartednessand  covetousness,  he  warmly 
exercised ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality, 
be  had  cleared  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
those  detestable  vices,  he  was  indolent  in  tbe 
proper  distribution  of  money  and  somewhat 
negligent  of  its  just  application.  Nor  had  he 
OTer  considered,  as  every  man  should  do,  because 
every  man's  mesns  are  limited,  how  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  could  be  done  with  any  given 
sura. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed  cer- 
tain popular  prejudices  respecting  the  more  re- 
/t^ous  charities ;  prejudices  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  his  enlightened  mind.  He  too  much  limit- 
ed his  ideas  of  bounty  to  bodily  wants.  This 
distinction  was  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many, 
invented  as  an  argument  for  saving  his  money, 
which  he  mostwillingly  bestowed  for  feeding  and 
clothing  the  necessitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety 
of  atfording  them  religious  instruction,  he  own- 
ed he  hod  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  some 
doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Whether  it 
were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  doubts;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  begin  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  alientivcly  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a  poor 
casuist,  Sir  J<>hn,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Stanley  for  abler  arguments  than  I  can  nse.  I 
will  venture  however  to  say,  that  even  on  your 
own  ground  it  appears  to  be  a  pressing  duty. 
If  sin  be  the  cause  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
mispricfl  of  human  life,  must  not  that  be  the  no- 
hleni*  charity  which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents 
siii  .  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors 
even  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  reli- 
gious exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
prevent  alno,  in  some  measure,  that  poverty  and 
disease  which  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
vice  ?  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men  better, 
by  the  infusion  of  a  religious  principle  which 
shall  check  idleness,  drinking,  and  extrava- 
gance, we  put  them  in  the  way  to  become 
healthier,  and  richer,  and  happier,  it  will  fur- 
nish a  practical  argument  which  I  am  sure  will 
satisfy  your  benevolent  heart* 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ma.  TvaaEL  and  his  nephew  called  on  us  in 
the  evening,  and  interrupted  a  pleasant  and 
useful  conversation,  on  which  we  were  just  en- 
tering. 

*  Uo  you  know,  Stanley,'  *  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
*  that  you  have  absolutely  corrupted  my  nephew, 
by  what  passed  at  your  house  the  other  day  in 
favour  of  reading.  He  has  ever  since  bean  ran- 
•acking  the  shelves  for  idle  books  * 


*  I  should  be  serioosly  concerned,*  replied  Mr 
Stanley,  'if any  thing  I  had  said  should  have 
drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  valuable  sta- 
dies,  or  diverted  him  from  the  important  pur- 
suit of  religious  knowledge.* 

*  Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,*  re. 
sumed  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *he  has  since  that  conver- 
sation  begun  assiduously  to  devote  his  morningi 
to  serious  reading,  and  it  is  only  an  hour*s  lei- 
sure  in  the  evening  which  he  used  to  trifle  away, 
that  he  gives  to  books  of  taste ;  but  I  had  rather 
he  would  let  them  all  alone.  The  best  of  them 
will  only  fill  his  heart  with  cold  morality,  and 
stuff  his  head  with  romance  and  fiction.  I 
would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  t 
book  of  your  bellee  lettree  nonsense ;  and  if  ha 
be  really  religious,  he  will  make  a  general  bon- 
fire of  the  poets.* 

'That  is  rather  two  sweeping  a  sentence,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  It  would,  I  grant  vou,  have 
been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire  works 
of  some  celebrated  poets,  and  a  considerable  por« 
tion  of  the  works  of  many  not  quite  so  exoep^ 
tionable,  were  to  assist  the  conflagration  of  your 
pile.* 

'And  if  fuel  failed,*  said  Sir  John  Belfield, 
*  we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda*s  altar  of  her 
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but  feed  the  flame  with  countless  marble  cover- 
ed  octavos  from  the  modern  school. — But  having 
made  this  concession,  all  -^  me  to  observe,  that 
because  there  has  been  a  voluptuous  Petronius, 
a  profane  Lucretius,  and  a  licentious  Ovid,  In 
say  nothing  of  the  numberless  modern  poets,  or 
rather  individual  poems,  that  are  immoral  and 
corrupt — shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  works 
of  imagination  from  the  library  of  a  young  man? 
Surely  we  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Muses,  as  infallible  corrupters  of  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  I  would  rather  consider  a  blameless 
poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue. — Whatever  talent 
enables  a  writer  to  possess  an  empire  over  the 
heart,  and  to  lead  the  passions  at  his  command 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  no  small  service  to 
mankind.  It  is  no  new  remark  that  the  abuse 
of  any  good  thing  is  no  argument  against  its 
legitimate  use.  Intoxication  affords  no  just 
reason  against  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  instance 
in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a  talent  ca- 
llable of  diffusing  so  much  mischief,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  no  small  benefit  That  it  has  been 
so  of\en  abused  by  its  misapplication,  is  one  of 
the  highest  instances  of  the  ingratitude  of  man 
for  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  God.* 

'  I  cannot  think,*  said  I,  *  that  the  Almighty 
conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish  to  have  it 
extinguished.  Works  of  imagination  have  in 
many  countries  been  a  chief  inrtrumjKnt  of  civil- 
ization. Poetry  has  not  only  preceded  science 
in  the  history  of  human  progress,  but  it  has  in 
many  countries  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  in  Scotland  they  could  write  elegant  Latin 
verse  before  they  could  make  a  wheel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  fitvoorabte 
symptom.' 
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*  I  rej(<je  to  bear  it  is  declining/  said  Tyrrel. 
I  hope  that  what  is  decay ingf,  may  in  time  he 

•ztinii^aished.* 

*  Mr.  Tyrrel  wonld  have  been  dclifi^hted  with 
what  I  was  displeased/  replied  I.  '  I  met  with 
philosophers,  who  wcro  like  Plato  in  nothing  but 
in  his  abhorrence  of- the  Mases ;  with  politicians, 
who  resembled  Burleigh  only  in  his  enmity  to 
Spenser ;  and  with  warriors,  who  however  they 
might  emulate  Alexander  in  his  conquests, 
would  never  have  imitated  him  in  sparing  *  the 
house  of  Pindarus.* 

*  The  art  of  poetry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  to 
touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to  lead  them  on 
the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  and  to  purify  the 
amusements  of  mankind ;  to  multiply  and  to 
exalt  pleasures,  which  being  purely  intellectual, 
may  help  to  exclude  such  as  arc  gross,  in  beings 
to  addicted  to  sensuality,  is  surely  not  only  to 
give  pleasure,  but  to  render  service.  It  is  allow- 
able  to  seize  every  avpnii?  tn  the  heart  of  a  be- 
ing  ao  prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every 
fiur  means  not  only  from  the  degradation  of 
vice,  but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  gentlemen  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires,  but 
of  those  who,  having  no  profession,  have  no 
stated  employment;  and  who,  having  more  lei. 
sure,  will  bo  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  due 
bounds  in  the  article  of  amusement  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of  fashion 
from  the  low  pleasures  of  the  dissolute ;  to 
snatch  them,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gaming-table,  but  from  the  excesses  of  the 
dining-table,  by  inviting  them  to  an  elegant  de- 
light that  is  safe,  and  especially  by  enlarging 
the  range  of  pure  mental  pleasure. 

*  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  culti- 
Yate  their  taste,  and  innocently  indulge  their 
&ncy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure  writers, 
those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  youthful  mind, 
by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster  author, 
images  more  attractive,  wit  more  acute,  learn- 
iBg  more  various ;  in  all  which  excellencies  our 
fint-rate  poets  certainly  excel  their  vicious  com- 
petitors.* 

'Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,*  said  Sir  John, 
'throw  into  the  enemy *s  camp  all  the  light  arms 
which  oflen  successfully  annoy  where  the  heavy 
artillery  cannot  reach  7* 

*  Let  us,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  profane  and  the  impure,  the 
monopoly  of  wit  which  they  affect  to  possess, 
and  which  they  would  possess,  if  no  good  men 
had  written  works  of  elegant  literature,  and  if 
all  good  men  totally  despised  them.* 

*  For  my  own  part,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  I  be- 
.ieve  that  a  good  man,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
will  neither  write  works  of  imagination,  nor 
read  them.* 

*  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employed 
aa  we  certainly  may  be,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
want  no  such  resources.  I  myself,  though  I 
■trongly  retain  the  relish,  have  little  leisure  for 
the  indulgence,  which  yet  I  would  allow,  though 
with  great  discrimination,  to  the  young  and  the 
unoccupied.  What  is  to  whet  the  genius  of  the 
ehampions  of  virtue,  so  as  to  enable  them  suc- 
oetafnll^  to  combat  the  leaders  of  vice  and  infi. 
Mitff  if  me  nftue  to  let  them  be  occaaionallj 


sharpened  and  polished  by  eiich  stndies  t  TImI 
model  of  brilliant  compocition,  Biabop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  *  by 
whatever  instrument  piety  ia  advantaged,  ow 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  apeara  and  ir. 
rows  at  the  forges  of  the  Philiatines.* 

*  I  know,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  t 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack  or 
defence  from  the  classic  armoury  ;  but,  to  drop 
all  metaphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  troth 
and  virtue  against  men  whone  nr.inda  are  adora- 
od  with  all  that  is  elegant,  strengthened  witJi 
all  that  is  powerful,  and  enriched  with  all  tiut 
is  persuasive,  from  the  writers  in  qaestioD~Ii 
he  likelv  to  engage  with  due  advantai^  if  hii 
own  mmd  be  destitute  of  the  embeUiahmenti 
with  which  their*s  abound  ?  While  wit  and 
imagination  are  their  favourite  instruments, 
shall  we  consider  the  aid  of  either  as  useUai, 
much  less  as  sinful  in  their  opponents  V 

'  While  young  men  will  be  amused,*  said  Sir 
John,  *it  is  surely  of  importance  that  tbcj 
should  be  gafely  amused.  We  should  not  there- 
fore wish  to  obliterate  in  authors  such  faeohisi 
as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extinguish  a  taste  far 
them  in  readers.* 

'Show  me  any  one  instance  of  gtx>d  that  erer 
was  eflfected  by  any  one  poet,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrd, 
'  and  I  will  give  up  the  point ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  instances  of  mischief  might 
doubtless  be  produced.* 

*  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion.  Sir,*  said 
I,  *  I  fear  is  too  true  :  but  to  what  evil  has  ele 
vation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton  his  readenT 
In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did  it  involve  Speo- 
ser  or  Cowley  7  Has  Thomson,  or  has  Yoonf 
added  to  the  crimes  or  the  calamities  of  man. 
kind?  Into  what  immoralities  did  it  plunpe 
Gay  or  Goldsmith  7  Has  it  tainted  the  purity 
of  Beattio  in  his  Minstrel,  or  that  of  the  livinf 
minstrel  of  the  Lay  ?  What  reader  has  Mason 
corrupted,  or  what  reader  has  Cow  per  not  bene- 
fitted ?  Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  reli- 
gion and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal  poem 
as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too-  mighty  to 
be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagination 
too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by  a 
party.  Had  he  confined  himself  in  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  then 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
ivorld,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted  !  In  his  life  time  politics  might  blind  his 
enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  oov, 
who,  comparatively,  reads  the  Iconoclastet7 
Who  does  not  read  Com  us  ?' 

» What  then,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  •  you  would 
have  our  young  men  spend  their  time  in  read- 
ing  idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  suppose,  in  read 
ing  loose  romances  7* 

■  *  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  evils  which  I  do- 
\  precate,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  would  ooo- 
j  sign  the  most  engaging  subjects  to  the  be«l 
hands,  and  raise  the  taste  of  our  youth,  by  al* 
}  lowing  a  little  of  tlieir  leisure,  and  of  their  lei- 
j  sure  only,  to  such  amusements  ;  and  that  chiefly 
I  with  a  view  to  disengage  them  from  worse  par 
'■  suits.  It  is  not  romance,  but  indolence;  it  i 
[  not  ^oetcy^  b  it  sensuality,  which  are  the  p 
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ndlinf  evils  of  the  day^vUs  far  more  fatal  in 
thomaelves,  far  more  durable  in  their  efiects, 
than  the  perusal  of  works  of  wit  and  genius. 
Imagination  will  cool  of  itself.  The  enerves. 
cence  of  fancy  will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing 
dissipation,  but  paralyzing  idlcnes,  but  degrad- 
ing  self  love. 

Grown  with  their  growth,  and  ttrengthens  with  tbeir 
strength. 

*■  A  judicious  reformer/  said  Sir  John,  *  will 
accrjmmodatc  his  remedy  to  an  existing  and  not 
an  imaginary  evil.  When  the  old  romances, 
the  i^rand  Cyruses,  the  Clclias,  the  Cassandras, 
the  Pharamonds,  and  the  Amadises,  had  turned 
all  the  young  heads  in  Europe ;  or  when  the 
fury  of  knight  errantry  demanded  the  powerful 
reign  of  Cervantes  to  check  it — it  was  a  duty  to 
attempt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When,  in 
oar  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote  hie  cor- 
rupt but  too  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  the 
mischievous  founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment. 
A  hundred  writers  oommunicated,  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Senti- 
mentality was  the  disease  which  then  required 
to  be  expelled.  The  reign  of  Sterne  is  past 
Sensibility  is  discarded,  and  with  it  the  softness 
which  it  must  be  confessed  belonged  to  it  Ro- 
mance is  vanished,  and  with  it  the  heroic,  though 
somewhat  unnatural  elevation  which  accompa- 
nied it  We  have  little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of 
either :  nor  have  we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  A  per- 
vading and  substantial  selfishness,  the  striking 
characteristic  of  our  day,  is  no  great  improve- 
ment on  the  wildness  of  the  old  romance,  or  the 
vapid  puling  of  the  sentimental  school.' 

*  Surely,*  said  I,  (L* Almanac  des  Gourmands 
ut  that  instant  darting  across  my  mind,)  *  it  is 
as  honourable  for  a  gentleman  to  excel  in  criti- 
cal as  in  culinary  skill.  It  is  as  noble  to  culti- 
vate the  intellectual  taste,  as  that  of  the  palate. 
It  is  at  least  as  creditable  to  discuss  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  as 
the  rival  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I 
will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified 
an  amusement  to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil 
ur  Tasso  against  their  assailants,  as  to  run  a 
barouche  against  a  score  of  rival  barouches ; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  Gulliver*s  land  of  the 
Houy  hnhnms,  the  seeping  up  the  breed  of  horses 
might  have  been  the  nobler  patriotism,  yet  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  become  no 
contemptible  exertion  of  skill  and  industry  to 
jceep  up  the  breed  of  gentlemen.* 


CHAP.  XXX. 

1  STROLLED  out  slonc,  intending  to  call  at  the 
Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting  the 
worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  who  was  coming  to  the 
Grovo.  I  could  not  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  subject  that  was  seldom  absent 
from  my  thoughts.  I  found  it  was  a  subject,  on 
which  I  had  no  new  discoveries  to  impart  He 
told  me,  he  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election 
my  heart  Had  made.  I  wai  surprised  at  his  pe- 
netration.   He  smiled,  and  told  me,  *  he  took  no 


groat  credit  for  his  sagacity,  m  perceiving  what 
was  obvious  to  spectators  far  more  indinerent 
than  himself  That  I  resembled  those  animals 
who  by  hiding  their  heads  in  the  earth  fancied 
nobody  could  see  them.* 

I  asked  him  a  tliousand  questions  about  Lu- 
cilia,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inquired  with 
an  eagerness  which  he  called  jealousy,  who  were 
her  admirers  7  *  As  many  men  as  have  seen 
her,*  replied  he,  *  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  so 
many  rivals  as  yourself  To  relieve  your  ap- 
prehensions, however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though 
there  have  been  several  competitors  for  her  fa- 
vour, not  one  has  been  accepted.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  this  summer  a  very  formidable 
candidate,  young  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  large 
estate  in  the  country,  and  whom  she  met  on  a 
visit*  At  these  words  I  felt  my  fears  revive. 
A  young  and  handsome  peer  seemed  so  redoubt- 
able a  rival,  that  for  a  moment  I  only  remem- 
bered she  was  a  woman,  and  forgot  that  she  was 
Lucilla. 

*  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  heard  he 
had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  one  i  his 
tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pretence  of 
honourable  love.  This,  together  with  the  loose- 
ness  of  his  religious  principles,  led  her  to  give 
his  lordship  a  positive  refusal,  though  he  is  nei- 
ther destitute  of  talents,  nor  personal  accom- 
plishments.* 

How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy !  How  I 
felt  my  admiration  increase  !  Yet  I  thought  it 
was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmentation. 
*  Another  proposal,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  was  made 
to  her  father  by  a  man  every  way  unexception- 
able. But  she  desired  him  to  be  informed  that 
it  was  her  earnest  request,  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  spare  her  the  pain  of  re- 
fusing a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  she  en. 
tertained  a  sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuadea 
she  could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  respect, 
she  positively  declined  receiving  his  addresses, 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  Uiat  she  sincere- 
ly desired  to  retain  as  a  friend,  him  whom  she 
felt  herself  obliged  to  refuse  as  a  husband.  She 
is  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  make 
conquests,  as  from  the  ungenerous  insolence  of 
using  ill,  those  whom  her  merit  has  captivated, 
and  whom  her  judgment  cannot  accept* 

After  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the  puri- 
ty  and  generosity  of  her  heart,  I  pressed  Dr. 
Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of  her 
mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  habits, 
and  particularly  as  to  her  religious  attainments, 
telling  him  that  nothing  was  indifferent  to  me 
which  related  to  Lucilla. 

*  Miss  Stanley,'  replied  he,  *  is  governed  by  a 
simple,  practical  end,  in  all  her  religious  pur- 
suits. She  reads  her  bible,  not  from  habit,  that 
she  may  acquit  herself  of  a  customary  form  ;  nor 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  by  allegorizing  literal 
passages,  or  spiritualizing  plain  ones,  but  that 
she  may  improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  io 
grace.  She  accustoms  herself  to  meditation,  in 
order  to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practices  sel& 
examination,  that  she  may  learn  to  watch  againat 
the  first  rising  of  bad  dispositions,  and  to  deteol 
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•very  latent  evil  in  her  heart  She  lives  in  the 
regular  habit  of  prayer ;  not  only  tliat  ahe  may 
implore  pardon  for  sin,  but  that  ahe  may  obtain 
itreri^th  a^r^inst  it.  She  told  me  one  day  when 
she  was  ill,  that  if  frho  did  not  conplantly  eza- 
miiie  the  actual  ntate  of  her  mind,  she  should 
prny  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  she  should  pray  against,  or  what 
v^crv  her  pariicalar  wants.  Slie  has  read  much 
script'] re  and  little  controversy.  There  are  some 
doctrines  that  she  doey  not  pretend  to  define, 
wliicii  f)lie  yet  practically  adopts.  She  cannot 
perhaps  srive  you  a  disnuisitiun  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  fervent- 
ly  implore  his  ^^uidancc  and  instruction  ;  she 
believes  in  his  efficacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 
port. She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which 
from  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvious, 
have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influ- 
ence practice  more,  than  those  abstruse  points, 
which  unhappily  split  the  religious  world  into 
•o  many  parties. 

*  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  predominant 
virtues,  I  should  say  sincerity  and  humility. 
Conscious  of  her  own  imperfections,  she  never 
jpstifies  her  faults,  and  seldom  extenuates  them. 
She  receives  reproof  with  meekness,  and  advice 
with  gratitude.  Her  own  conscience  is  always 
so  ready  to  condemn  her,  that  she  never  wonders, 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  censure  of  others. 

'That  softness  of  manner  which  you  admire 
in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breeding,  nor 
19  it  merely  the  effect  of  good  temper,  though  in 
both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the  result  of  humilitv. 
She  apfiears  humble,  not  because  a  mild  exterior 
19  graceful,  but  because  she  has  an  inward  con- 
viction of  unworthiness  which  prevents  an  as- 
taming  manner.  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant; 
■he  never  disburthens  her  cfjnsciencc  by  a  few 
disparaging  phrase«,  nor  lays  a  trap  for  praise 
by  indiscriminately  condemning  herself.  Her 
humility  never  impairs  her  cheerfulness ;  for  the 
•enf>e  of  her  wants  directs  her  to  seek,  and  her 
faith  enables  her  to  find,  the  sure  foundation  of 
abetter  hope  than  any  which  can  be  derived  from 
It  delusive  confidence  in  her  own  goodness. 

*One  day,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  when  I 
Uamed  her  gently  for  her  backwardness  in  ex- 
press] ncf  her  opinion  un  some  serious  point,  she 
said,  *■  I  always  feel  diffident  in  speaking  on 
these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I  should  be  thought 
to  assume,  but  lent  I  really  fhould  assume  a  de. 
gree  of  piety  which  may  not  belong  to  me.     My 

Sreat  advantages  make  me  jealous  of  mysclfl 
[y  dear  father  so  carefully  instructed  me,  and 
I  live  sf)  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious 
fcntiinents,  that  I  am  oflen  afraid  of  appearing 
better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretending  to  feel  in 
my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  only  approve  in  my 
judgment.  When  my  beloved  mother  was  ill,' 
continued  she,  *  I  of\en  caught  myself  saying 
mechanically,  *God*s  will  be  done!*  when  I 
bluf(l  :i  to  own,  how  tittle  I  felt  in  my  heart  of 
that  r  signation  of  which  my  lips  were  so  la- 
vish.* 

I  hung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Barlow  uttered,  and  expressed  my  fears 
that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above  my  de- 
■ertsi,  to  allow  me  to  encoarage  very  sanguine 
hep9B.    *  You  iiave  my  cordial  wiahea  for  your 


succett,*  eaid  he,  *■  thongh  I  shall  lament  tki«i 
when  you  snatch  so  fair  a  flower  from  our  fidii. 
to  transplant  it  into  your  northern  gardeoi* 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate,  wmr 
Sir  John  and  Lady  fielfield  joined  us.  Ai  s 
was  very  hot.  Dr.  Barlow  proposed  to  eoote 
us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us  through  ami! 
nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which  I  had  not  be;jR 
observed,  though  it  was  sdjoioiog  tiis  lica' 
flower  garden,  from  which  it  was  separated  u: 
concealed  by  a  row  of  small  trees.  I  exproMC 
my  surprise  that  the  delicate  Lucilla  wook  li. 
low  BO  coarse  an  enclosure  to  be  so  near  her  gi. 
namented  ground.  *  Yoa  see  she  does  all  ui 
can  to  shut  it  out,*  replied  he.  *  I  will  tell  roc 
how  it  happens,  for  I  cauDot  vindicate  the  tHk 
of  mv  fair  friend,  without  exposing  a  better  q» 
lity  m  her.  But  if  I  betray  her  yoa  moit  dk 
betray  me. 

*  It  is  a  rale  when  any  serrant  who  has  lint 
seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  pravi<ied  tbn 
have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  inaae'i 
prudent  choioe,  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  give  tbcni 
piece  of  ground  on  the  waste  to  build  a  eoOafv: 
he  also  allows  them  to  take  stones  fn«  ks 
quarry,  and  lime  from  his  kiln  :  tu  this  he  icci 
a  bit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  Mrs.  Stacley  prs- 
sents  some  kitchen  furniture,  and  gives  a  nt 
ding  dinner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fin  » 
performing  the  ceremony.* 

*  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  this  is  not  the  fini 
time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Grove,  tHat  1 
have  been  struck  with  observing  bow  n.any  bi. 
ncfits  naturally  result  to  the  poor,  from  the  ria 
living  on  their  own  estates.  Their  dependaaii 
have  a  thousand  petty  local  advantages,  itbics 
cost  almost  nothing  to  the  giver,  which  are  jft 
valuable  to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  the  abwe: 
never  think.* 

*  You  have  heard,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  Mhat  Mia 
Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has  been  passix 
ately  fond  of  cultivating  a  garden.  When  sbr 
was  hardly  fourteen,  she  began  to  reflert  thil 
the  delight  she  took  in  this  emplovment  wi*  it 
tended  neither  with  pleasure  nor'  pro/it  to  ut 
one  but  herself,  and  she  became  jealous  of  «  rn- 
tification  which  waa  so  entirely  se!6sh.  Sot 
begged  this  piece  of  waste  ground  of  her  :'ati*r. 
and  stocked  it  witli  a  number  of  line  younr  rraii 
trees  of  the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,  plgoH, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  When  there  is  a  weddiif 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  sny  piod 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents  thf" 
little  empty  garden  with  a  doaen  young  apfie 
trees,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  other'  rarts,  ccwr 
forgetting  to  embellish  their  little  court  w't^ 
roses  and  honey -suckles.  These  last  she  traas- 
plants  from  the  shrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  fiL 
Uige  garden,  as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  that 
is  of  no  positive  use.  She  employs  a  fioor  lanx 
man  in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  k»i 
aAer  tliis  nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafts  i 
good  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.  It  ii 
done  at  her  own  expense,  Mr.  Stanley  makinf 
this  a  condition  when  be  gave  her  the  groood ; 
*  otherwise,*  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it  is,  it  vooU 
be  my  charity  and  not  her*s,  and  she  woold  gd 
thanked  for  a  kindness  which  woold  cost  btf 
nothing.*  The  warm-hearted  little  Ph«bee»epe. 
rates  in  this,  and  all  her  sister's  laboonef  Ium 
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*  IskHne  such  anion  of  charity  with  every  per. 
•onal  indulgence,  she  generally  imposes  on  her. 
•elf  and  from  this  association  she  has  acquired 
mDother  virtue,  for  she  tells  me  smiling,  she  is 
■ometiines  obliged  to  content  herself  with  prac- 
tising fru^lity  instead  of  charity.  When  she 
finds  sho  cannot  afibrd  both  her  own  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  charitable  act  which  she  wanted 
to  associate  with  it,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
to  grive  up  the  charity,  she  compels  herself  to 
give  up  the  indulgence  also.  By  this  self-denial 
she  gets  a  little  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  de- 
mand, and  thus  is  enabled  to  afford  both  next 
time.* 

As  ho  finished  speaking,  we  spied  the  lame 
/gardener  pruning  and  clearing  the  trees.  *  Well, 
Jamee,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  how  does  your  nursery 
thrive  7'  *  Why,  Sir,*  said  the  poor  man,  *  we  are 
rather  thin  of  stout  trees  at  present.  You  know 
we  had  three  weddings  at  Christmas,  which 
took  thirty-six  of  my  best  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
besides  half  a  dozen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 
plums.  But  we  shall  soon  fetch  it  up,  for  Miss 
LfUcilla  makes  me  plant  two  for  every  one  that 
is  removed,  so  that  we  are  always  provide^  for 
a  wedding,  come  when  it  will.* 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  pleiised  with 
observing  so  many  young  orchards  and  f1o';rish- 
ing  cottage  gardens  in  the  village ;  little  did  I 
suspect  the  fair  hand  which  could  thus  in  a 
very  few  years  diffuse  an  air  of  smiling  comfort 
around  these  humble  habitations,  and  embellish 
poverty  itself.  She  makes,  they  told  me,  her 
periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  see  that  neat- 
nest*  and  order  do  not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  asked  the  poor 
man  ^ocne  questions  about  his  health,  which 
seemed  infirm.  *  I  am  but  weak,  Sir,*  said  he, 
*for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  should  have  been 
dead  hmt^  ago  but  for  the  *Squire*s  family.  He 
given  me  the  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  Miss  Lu- 
cilla  allows  me  half  a  crown  a  week,  for  one 
day*s  work  and  any  odd  hour  I  can  spare ;  but 
she  don*t  let  me  earn  it,  for  she  is  always  watch- 
ingr  for  fear  it  should  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or 
too  wet  for  me  :  and  she  brings  me  my  dose  of 
bark  herself  into  this  tool- house,  that  she  may 
be  sure  I  take  it ;  for  she  says  servants  and  poor 
people  like  to  have  medicines  provided  for  tike m, 
but  don*t  care  to  take  Uiem.'  Then  she  watches 
that  I  don*t  throw  my  coat  on  the  wet  grass, 
which,  she  says,  gives  labouring  men  so  much 
rheumatism ;  and  she  made  me  this  nice  flannel 
waistcoat.  Sir,  with  her  own  hands.  At  Christ- 
mas they  gave  me  a  new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so 
that  I  want  nothing  but  a  more  thankful  heart, 
for  I  neve"  arm  be  grateful  enough  to  God  and 
r-,*  Lencfactors.* 

*  asked  some  further  questions,  only  to  have 
ihe  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk  longer  about 
Lucilia.  *  But,  Sir,*  said  he,  interrupting  me, 
'  I  hear  bad  nowM,  very  bad  news.  Pray  your 
hisiour  forgive  ms.*  *What  do  you  mean, 
Jamoi  f  said  I,  seeing  his  eye  fill.  *  Why, 
Sir,  all  the  servants  at  the  Grove  will  hare  it 
that  you  are  come  to  carry  off  Miss  Lucilla. 
God  bless  her  whenever  she  goes.  Your  Mr. 
Edwards,  Sir,  tays  you  are  one  of  the  best  of 
gentlemen,  but  indeed,  indeed,  I  dont  know  who 
tan  deserve  her.    She  will  oerry  a  Ueeainff 
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wherever  she  goes.*  The  honest  fellow  put  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  brush  away  his  tears, 
nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which  his 
honest  affection  filled  my  own  eyes.  While 
we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl,  who  I  knew 
by  her  neat  uniform  belonged  to  Miss  Slanlcy*s 
school,  passed  us  with  a  little  basket  in  her  hand. 
James  called  to  her,  and  said,  *  make  haste, 
Rachel,  you  are  after  your  time.* 

*  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,*  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  and  Rachel  is  come  for  her  nose- 
gays  ?*  *  Yes,  Sir,*  said  James  ;  *  I  forgot  to 
toll  their  honours,  that  every  Saturday,  as  soon 
as  the  school  is. over,  the  younger  Misses  give 
Rachel  leave  to  come  and  fetch  some  flowers 
out  of  her  garden,  which  she  carries  to  the 
town  to  sell ;  she  commonly  gets  a  shilling,  hall 
of  which  they  make  her  lay  out  to  bring  homo 
a  little  tea  for  her  poor  sick  mother,  and  the 
other  half  she  lays  up  to  bay  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  herself  and  her  crippled  sister.  Every 
little  is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing.  Sir.* 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whose  eyes  glistened  while  sho  soflly 
said,  *0  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think  what 
the  aggregate  even  of  their  own  squandered  shil- 
lings would  do  in  the  way  of  charity,  were  they 
systematically  applied  to  it* 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened  into  the  pleasure  ground.  There, 
at  a  distance,  silting  in  a  circle  on  the  new-mown 
grass,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld  all  the  little 
Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  between  them, 
out  of  which  they  were  earnestly  employed  in 
sorting  and  tying  up  nosegays.  We  stood  some 
time  admiring  their  little  busy  faces  and  active 
finger's  without  their  perceiving  us,  and  got  up 
to  them  just  as  they  were  putting  their  prettily 
formed  bouquets  into  Rachel*s  basket,  with 
which  she  marched  off,  with  many  charges  from 
the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the  way,  and 
to  be  sure  and  leave  the  nosegay  that  bad  the 
myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 

*  How  many  nosegays  have  you  given  to  Ra- 
chel  to-day,  Louisa  7*  said  Dr.  Barlow  to  the 
eldest  of  the  four.  *  Only  three  a-piece.  Sir,* 
replied  she.  *•  We  think  it  a  bad  day  when  we 
can't  make  up  our  dozen.  They  are  all  our  own ; 
we  seldom  touch  mamma*s  flowers,  and  we 
never  suffer  James  to  take  ours,  because  Phoebe 
said  it  might  be  tempting  him.'  Little  Jane 
lamented  that  Lucilla  had  given  them  nothing 
to-day,  except  two  or  three  sprigs  of  her  best 
flowering  myrtle,  which,  added  she,  *  we  make 
Rachel  give  into  the  bargain  to  a  poor  sick  lady, 
who  loves  flowers,  end  used  to  have  good  ones 
of  her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare, 
and  oould  not  afibrd  to  give  more  than  the  com- 
mon price  for  a  nosegay  for  her  sick  room  !  So 
we  always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of  the 
green-house  into  her  little  bunch,  and  say  no- 
thing. When  we  walk  that  way  we  oflen  leave 
her  some  flowers  ourselves,  and  would  do  it 
oflener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor  Rachel's  trade' 

As  we  walked  away  from  the  sweet  prattlers 
Dr.  Barlow  said,  *  These  little  creatures  already 
emulate  their  sisters  in  associating  some  pretty 
kindness  with  their  own  pleasures.  The  act  ii 
trifling,  but  the  habit  is  good ;  as  is  every  hdbit 
which  helps  to  take  ua  qu!L  qC  iAVC\'«iVi\0ck\3Hfts^c«» 
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Of  to  iranifer  our  attention  from  oar  own  grati- 
fication, to  tho  wants  and  pleaBurei  of  another.* 

*  I  nonfesB,*  laid  Lady  Bialfield,  as  we  entered 
the  hoasc,  *  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
uas  any  part  of  charity  to  train  my  children  to 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  their  time  or  their  plea- 
sure for  the  benefit  of  others,  though,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  very  feeling  and  very  liberal 
with  their  money.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  our 
money,  not  their*s.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  cheap  libe- 
rality, and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one  en- 
joyment. They  well  know  wc  are  so  pleased 
to  sec  them  charitable,  wc  shall  instantly  repay 
them  with  interest,  whatever  they  give  away, 
so  that  we  have  hitherto  afforded  them  no  op- 

rrtunity  to  show  their  actual  dispositions.  Nay 
begin  to  fear  they  may  become  charitable 
through  covetousness,  if  they  find  out  that  the 
more  they  (rive  the  more  they  shall  get  We 
must  correct  this  artificial  liberality  as  soon  as 
we  go  home* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  FRW  days  afler.  Sir  John  Belficld  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton*s,  whore 
we  breakfasted.  Nothing  could  be  more  rational 
iban  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor  more  agree- 
■ible  and  unrcser^'ed  than  his  conversation.  His 
behaviour  to  his  amiable  wife  was  affectionately 
attentive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  moHt  critical 
observer,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural  and 
unaffected.  It  appeared  to  be  the  rcHuIt  of 
esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  his  former  unworthiness,  which  made 
him  feci  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  efface 
the  memory  of  past  unkindncss.  He  manifest- 
ed evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  earnestly  intent 
on  tho  discovery  and  pursuit  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious  truth ;  and  from  tbr  natural  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
his  attainments  seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Cartton*s  coun- 
tenanco  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been  informed 
witli  what  pleasure  she  observed  every  accession 
of  right-minded  acquaintance  which  her  hus- 
band  made.  Though  her  natural  modesty  pre- 
vented  her  from  introducing  any  subject  herself, 
yet  when  any  thing  useful  was  brought  forward 
by  others,  she  promoted  it  by  a  look  compound- 
ed of  pleasure  and  intelligence. 

Aftcra  variety  of  topics  had  been  despatched, 
the  conversation  fell  on  the  prejudices  which 
were  cofnmonly  entertained  by  men  of  the  world 
againnt  religion.  *  For  my  own  part,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  ^  I  must  confess  that  no  man  had  ever 
more  and  stronger  prejudices  to  combat  than 
myself.  I  mean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when 
I  add,  that  the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judjr. 
ment,  and  above  all  the  incongruous  mixtures 
and  incimsistcncies  in  many  characters  who 
are  rM>:kop<?d  religious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  tViiy  ihfi  unfavourable  opinions  of  men 
of  an  op^Nisite  way  of  thinking.  As  I  pre- 
sumrt  that  ynu,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  errora  of  my  early  life — error  indeed  is  m 


appellation  far  too  mild — ^I  shall  not  waw^fk  t 
own  to  you  the  source  of  those  prnodiees  vkiai 
retarded  my  progress,  eren  alter  I  bceaai 
ashamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtos.  I  U 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  looi^  befiire  I 
had  courage  to  renounce  them  ;  and  I  reooanai 
them  long  before  I  had  coura^  to  avow  mjib 
horrence  of  them.* 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  oarselves  extrent 
ly  obliged  by  the  candoar  of  his  declaratioB,ut 
assured  him  that  his  further  declarations  wook 
not  only  gratify  but. benefit  as. 

*•  Educated  as  I  had  been,*  said  Mr.  Carltan, 
*  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  reli^on,  mis 
was  rather  an  habitual  indifference  Uian  aijt- 
tematic  unbelief.  My  tlioog-htless  coune  d 
life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that  Chriitiaaitj 
might  not  be  true*,  yet  had  by  no  meani  beet 
able  to  convince  me  that  it  was  false.  As  1  bai 
not  been  taught  to  search  for  truth  at  the  fba»> 
tain,  for  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  Bible, 
I  had  no  readier  means  for  forming  my  jodf- 
ment,  than  by  observing,  though  with  a  careka 
and  casual  eye,  what  effect  religion  produced  ii 
those  who  profbssed  to  be  influenced  by  it^ 
My  observations  augmented  my  prejodioK 
What  I  saw  of  tho  professors  increased  my  dji> 
like  of  tlie  profession.  All  the  charges  broofM 
by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  accustomed  ti 
weigh  the  validity  of  testimony,  had  not  nmoti 
my  dislike  so  much,  as  the  difference  betvea 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  their  obvioai 
practice.  Religious  men  should  be  the  moit 
cautious  of  giving  occasion  for  reproach.  ■ 
they  know  the  world  is  always  on  the  vste^ 
and  is  more  glad  to  have  its  prejudices  confirD- 
ed  than  removed. 

*  I  seized  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  abseooe 
(who  was  just  then  called  out  of  the  room,  bol 
returned  almost  immediately)  to  observe,  thai 
what  rooted  my  disgust,  was,  the  caireroe«!«  sitk 
which  the  mother  of  my  inestimable  wife,  win 
made  a  great  parade  of  religion,  pressed  the  msr. 
riage  of  her  only  child  with  a  man  wbote  cos- 
duct  she  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  whose 
principles  she  entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  m* 
favourable  opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  re 
ligious  mother  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  eovers- 
ed  in  her  zeal  for  promoting  our  union  by  Da- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my  porir  father,  wb 
pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would  have  c, 
tremely  lowered  any  respect  which  I  mifirt 
have  previously  been  induced  to  entertain  fat 
characters  of  that  description.  Nur  was  thii 
disgust  diminished  by  my  acquaintance  vitk 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  had  known  him  while  a  pioi» 
sed  man  of  the  world,  and  had  at  that  time,  I 
fear,  disliked  his  violent  temper,  his  namv 
mind,  and  his  coarse  manners,  more  than  hii 
vices. 

*I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild  ch^ 
mcra.  My  contempt  for  this  notion  was  coa* 
firmed  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  new 
charaoter.  I  found  it  had  produced  little  chaBie 
in  him,  except  furnishing  him  with  a  new  sob- 
j(*ct  of  discussion.  I  saw  that  he  had  only  laid 
down  one  set  of  opinions,  and  taken  upanodiar, 
with  no  addition  whatever  to  his  virtues,  asd 
^vriih  the  addition  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  pcidi 
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■nd  •elf.oonfidbncc',  for  with  hjpocrisy  I  have 
no  riifht  to  charge  any  man.  I  observed  that 
Tyrrel  and  one  or  two  of  his  new  fViendn,  rather 
courted  attack  than  avoided  it  They  consider- 
ed discretion  as  the  inHrinity  of  a  worldly  mind, 
■nd  every  attempt  at  kindness  or  conciliation  as 
an  abandonment  of  faith.  They  eagerly  as- 
cribed to  their  piety,  the  dislike  which  was 
oflen  excited  by  their  pecaliarities.  I  foand 
them  apt  to  dignify  the  disapprobation  which 
their  singularity  occasioned  with  the  name  of 
persecution.  I  have  seen  them  take  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  religion  which  was 
disliked,  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  od- 
dities 

'  At  Tyrrel's  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
friends  Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  their  characters,  that  of  the  lady 
especially,  were  calculated  to  do  away  my  pre- 
judices. I  had  learned  from  my  favourite  Ro- 
man poet  a  precept  in  composition,  of  never 
making  a  God  appear,  except  on  occasions 
worthy  of  a  God,  I  hive  ^sinco  had  reason  to 
think  this  rule  as  justly  theological  as  it  is  clas- 
sical. So  thought  not  the  Ranbys. 

*  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  viewed  in  all 
his  works,  so  his  *  never-failing  Providence  or- 
dereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.* 
But  surely  there  is  something  very  oflTensive  in 
the  indecent  familiarity  with  which  the  name 
of  Grod  and  Providence  is  brought  in  on  every 
trivial  occasion,  as  was  the  constant  practice  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so 
illogical  a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and 
deny  a  particular  providence.  If  the  one  were 
true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  not  be  false. 
But  I  felt  that  the  relig.^n  of  these  people  was 
of  a  slight  texture  and  a  bad  taste.  I  was  dis- 
gusted  with  littleness  in  some  instances,  and 
with  inconsistency  in  others.  Still  tl  eir  ab- 
surdity gave  me  right  to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

*  Whenever  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  petty  inclina- 
tion to  gratify,  she  had  always  recourse  to  what 
she  called  the  leadings  of  Providence.     In  mat- 
ters of  no  more  moment  than  whether  she  should 
drink  tea  with  one  neighbour  instead  of  another, 
she  was  impelled^  or  directed^  or  ovciruhd.     I 
observed  that  she  always  took  care  to  interpret 
these  leadings  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 
sanction  she  always  did  what  her  fancy  led  her 
to  do.    She  professed  to  follow  this  guidance  on 
such  minute  occasions,  that  I  had  almost  said, 
her  piety  seemed  a  little  i^npious.  To  the  actual 
dispensations  of  Providence,  especially  when 
they  came  in  a  trying  or  adverse  shape,  I  did 
not  observe  more  submission  than  I  had  seen  in 
persons  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  religion. 
f  must  own  to  you  also,  that  as  I  am  rather  fas- 
tidiotis,  I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar  language, 
quaint  phrases,  and  false  grammer,  were  ncces- 
sarily  connected  with  religion.     The  sacriflce 
of  taste  and  elegance  seemed  indispensable,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  fear  that  if  they  were  right,  it 
would  he  impossible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good 
English.' 

*  Though  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  in  your 
remarks.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  you  must  allow  that  when 
men  are  determined  at  all  events  to  hunt  down 
religious  characters,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to 


find  plausible  objections  to  justify  their  dislise 
and  while  they  conceal,  even  from  themselves, 
the  real  motive  of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men 
who  are  reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the 
secret  hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  ccifirm 
their  prejudices.* 

*  As  a  greneral  truth,  you  are  perfectly  right,* 
said  Mr.  Carlton ;  *  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage  of  my  pro- 
gress, as  to  be  rather  searching  for  instances  to 
invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my  inquiry.* 

*  You  will  grant,  however,'  said  I,  *  that  it  is 
a  common  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfer  the 
faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itself.  Such 
a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth  manner,  an 
awkward  gestuie,  an  unmodulated  voice;  his 
allusions  may  bo  coarse,  his  phraseology  quisiiit, 
his  language  slovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which 
may  lie  disguised  under  these  incumbrances  go 
for  nothing.  The  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however, 
though  it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish- 
ed. Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever.* 

*  There  was  another  repulsive  circumstance,' 
replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  the  scanty  charities  both 
of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends,  so  inferior  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father  and  of  Mr.  Flam,  who 
never  professed  to  be  governed  by  any  higrher 
motive  than  mere  feeling,  strengthened  my  dis- 
like. The  calculations  of  mere  reason  taught 
rne  that  the  religious  man  who  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  man  of  the  world  in  bis  liberalities, 
falls  short  of  him;  because  the  worldly  man 
who  gives  liberally,  acts  above  his  principle, 
while  the  Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short 
of  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that 
liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the  one 
is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  absence  of  the 
other.* 

*  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  another  description  of  Christians,  who 
come  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and  the  de- 
cent. They  were  considered  as  more  creditable, 
but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be  more  exem- 
plary.    They  were  more  absorbed  in  the  world, 
and  more  governed  by  its  opinion.  I  found  them 
clamorous  in  defence  of  the  church  in  words,  bui 
neither  adorning  it  by  their  lives,  nor  embrac- 
ing its  doctrines  in  their  hearts.     Rigid  in  the 
observance  of  some  of  its  external  rites,  but  lit- 
tle influenced  by  its  liberal  principles  and  cha- 
ritable spirit.  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution  ;  but  of  her  out- 
ward forms  they  conceived  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  her  excellence.     Of  her  spirituu 
beauty  and  superiority  they  seemed  to  have  no 
conception.   I  observed  in  them  less  warmth  of 
affection  for  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in 
external  profession,  than  of  rancour  fbr  those 
who    'Tered  from  them,  though  but  a  single 
shade,  and  in  points  of  no  imp*  ^tance.     They 
were  &  rdial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Hud  they 
lived  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they  would 
have  thousfht  the  controversy  aliout  the  time  of 
keeping  Blaster,  of  ntore  consequence  than  thi 
event  itself,  which  iKil  CenXx")^  cjtV^t^Ki^ 
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'  My  dear  Sir/  said  I,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
speaking^,  *  ynu  have  accounted  very  naturally 
for  yoar  prejudices.  Your  chief  error  seems  to 
bavu  coni^iHted  in  the  selection  of  the  persons 
you  adopted  as  standards.  Thoy  all  ditfercd  as 
much  from  the  rigfht  ad  they  dirtercd  from  each 
other  ;  and  the  trutli  is,  their  vohcnient  desire 
to  ditrcf  fro:n  each  other  waA  a  chief  cause  why 
they  departed  so  much  from  the  rigfht.  But 
your  instances  were  so  unhappily  chosen,  that 
they  proved  nothincr  ajrainst  C'iuridtianity.  The 
two  opfMiyite  descripitions  of  persons  who  deter- 
red you  from  religion,  and  wiio  passed  muster 
in  their  res^Mrctive  corps,  under  the  generic 
term  of  religious,  would,  I  believe,  bo  scarcely 
acknowledged  as  sue!)  by  the  soberly  and  sound- 
ly pious.* 

*My  own  subsequent  experience,*  resumed 
Mr.  Carlton,  *  has  confirmed  the  Justness  of  your 
remark.  When  I  l>egan,  through  the  gradual 
change  wrouj^ht  in  my  views  and  actions  by  the 
silent  but  powerful  preaching  of  .Mrs.  Carlton *s 
example,  to  have  \e»A  interest  in  believing  that 
Chrislia  ty  was  fuUo,  I  thi^n  applied  myself  to 
search  fu^  n.'ason«,  to  believe  that  it  was  true. 
But  plain,  abstract  roasonini*,  tiiough  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  bias 
even  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  n«vur  have 
dcterminnd  my  conduct,  unlc.-<s  I  saw  it  clothed, 
as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  wanted  examples 
which  should  intluenrc  mc  to  act,  as  well  as 
prortfs  which  should  incline  iwt  to  believe ; 
■omotbing  which  would  touch  m*?  what  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  to  think.  I  wantod  exemplifications 
as  well  as  precepts.  I  douhti:d  of  all  merely 
speculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  b<*liol(Jing 
the  ctTt-ct,  to  refer  back  to  the  principh*.  I  want- 
ed arguments  more  palpable  and  les<«  thi'ordic. 
Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  if  reli:,''ioii  be  a  re  il 
principle  it  must  bo  an  operative  one,  and  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Cnnstianity  were 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were  high. 

*  I  Beiran  to  look  clandestinely  inUj  Henrietta's 
Bible.  Thnre  indeed  I  found  that  Iho  spirit  of 
religion  was  invested  with  juht  nucfi  a  \ttH\y  as 
I  had  wished  to  sec;  that  it  exhibited  actions  as 
well  as  sentiments,  characters  as  well  as  doc- 
trines ;  the  life  pr>urtrayRd  evidently  governed 
by  the  principle  inculcated ;  the  conduct  and 
the  doctrine  in  just  corresjiondence.  But  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  thought  I,  may  we  not  reasonably 
cxfject,  that  the  principles  wbicli  once  produced 
the  exalted  practice  wftich  that  Bible  records 
will  produce  similar  effects  now  ? 

^  I  put,  rashly  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Ciiris. 
tianity  on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  u 
higher  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  increasing  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to  make 
my  reception  less  dilTicuIt  among  goi>d  men 
than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that  Cnr  t!)c 
sake  of  my  wite,  my  visits  had  rather  l>«^en  en- 
dured thin  ene^juragcd  ;  nor  ivas  I  mysi>It' for- 
ward to  s«ek  the  society  which  s.'nniu  d  mc. 
Even  of  those  su}M.'rior  characters,  with  a  horn  I 
did  o.casionally  associate,  I  had  not  Come  near 
enoiiirii  to  form  an  exact  estidiate.* 

*  DlSINTERESTEONE^S  AND  CONSISTENCY    had  Ik)- 

come  with  me  a  sort  of  touch-stone,  by  which 
to  try  the  chiraciers  I  was  investigating.     .My 


experiment  was  favourable.  I  had  fer  not 
time  examined  my  wifo^a  conduct,  mith  a  oil- 
ture  of  admiration  as  to  the  act,  and  increda'jrr 
aa  to  the  motive.  I  had  sc^en  her  foregoing  aer 
own  indulgences,  that  »he  might  augment :.V3K 
.  of  a  husband  whom  she  had  so  little  reiKc  'x 
i  love.  Here  were  the  two  qualities  I  reqiired 
j  with  a  renunciation  of  self  without  pancf  r 
profession.  Still  this  was  a  solitary  ini*.i»!. 
I  When,  on  a  nearer  survey,  I  beheld  Dr.  Brli;* 
i  exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  conduct  done; '.be 
I  week,  the  best  commentary  on  his  Sur.cii^ 
sermon:  when  I  saw  him  refuse  a  Itiir;  c:' 
,  nearly  twice  the  value  of  that  he  posseuecM. 
'  cause  th<7  change  would  diminish  bis  userUiw. 
I  I  was  ttaggertd. 

I  *  When  1  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  iper.d::^ 
I  their  time  and  fortune  us  entirely  in  actf  cfx- 
i  ncficence,  as  if  they  had  built  their  ho;«  s 
\  charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  renouncioj  uj 
I  such  confidence,  and  trust ini;  entirely  toac-U:? 
foundation; — when  I  saw  Lucilla,  a  gir.  ::' 
eighteen,  refusing  a  youn^  nobleman  of  a  dor 
estate,  and  neither  disagreeable  in  his  pefKi? 
manner,  on  the  single  avowed  ground  cr'^j 
loose  principles ;  when  the  noble  rejection  of  ix 
daughter  was  supp^jrted  by  the  parents,  wok 
principles  no  arguments  drawn  from  rank  ? 
fijrtuno  could  subvert  or  siiake — I  was  c» 
tinced. 

*  These,  and  some  otiicr  instances  of  the  hs 
nature,  were  exactly  the  test  f  had  been  se«k.::i 
j  Here  was  disinterested nesB  upon  full  p'xi 
I  llvrc  was  consistency  lH:twoen  practice  and  :r> 
I  fcf^siou.  By  such  exainplcs,  and  by  cort'.i.j 
I  adopting  those  principles  which  produced  t.es. 
i  together  with  a  daily  increasing  sense  of  zj 
I  fiaNt  enormities,  I  hope  to  become  in  tim^  '.ta 
unworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  mr  piice 
on  earth,  and  my  hope  in  heaven.* 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in  Mn 
Carlton*s  eyes  for  some  lirno,  now  silently  fioie 
down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and  myself  se.t 
deeply  aflfcctcd  with  the  frank  and  honest  ra:- 
rative  to  which  we  had  been  listening.  It  rv.itc 
in  us  an  esteem  and  affection  for  the  narraii:? 
wiiich  has  since  been  continually  augmtn'.iri;. 
I  do  not  think  the  vix>rsu  of  his  state,  for  thr  cl'- 
;  ficulties  which  im{icdcd  it,  nor  that  hisadrar.?e- 
'  meiit  will  be  less  sure,  bccauso  it  has  been  en- 
dual.  His  fear  of  delusion  has  been  a  saluurr 
guard.  The  apparent  slowness  of  his  pror^ 
has  arisen  from  his  dread  of  selfdeceptioci  is.: 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indication  of 
his  sincerity. 

*  But  did  you  not  find,'  said  I,  *  that  the  j  .'.'• 
of  these  more  correct  Christians  drew  u>'. 
them  nearly  as  much  censure  and  suspicirr.  :.■ 
the  indiscretion  of  the  enthusiasts  ?  And  t-i: 
the  formal  class  who  were  nearly  as  far  rcinoT- 
ed  from  effective  piety  us  from  wild  fanaticiiic 
ran  away  with  all  the  credit  of  religion  T 

•  With  those,*  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  •  whii.-« 
on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity,  no  coc- 
sislcncy  en  stand  their  determined  opposil:^: 
but  the  fair  and  candid  inquirer  will  not  rt«*. 
the  truth,  when  it  forces  itself  on  tho  mind  aiU 
a  clnar  arid  convincing  evidence 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  g^nfrjl 
subject,  yet  my  thoughU  had  wandered  from  it 
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to  Lucilla,  ever  since  her  noble  rejection  of 
Loid  StaaDton  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Carlton 
wm  one  of  the  causes  which  had  strengthened  his 
unsteady  faith.  And  while  he  and  Sir  John 
were  talking  over  their  yoathful  connections,  I 
resumed  with  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  sat  next  me, 
the  interesting  topic 

*  Lord  Staunton,*  said  she,  *  is  a  relation,  and 
not  a  very  distant  one,  of  ours.  He  used  to  take 
more  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton*s  society  when  it 
was  less  improving,  than  he  does  now,  that  it 
is  become  really  valuable ;  yet  he  often  visits  us. 
Miss  Stanley  now  and  then  indulges  me  with 
her  company  for  a  day  or  twa  In  the  visits 
Lord  Staunton  happened  to  meet  her  two  or 
three  times.  He  was  enchanted  with  her  per. 
aon  and  manners,  and  exerted  every  art  and 
faculty  of  pleasing,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
be  possesses.  Though  we  should  both  have  re. 
joiced  in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  family 
at  the  Grove,  through  this  sweet  girl,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  from  her  the  irregu. 
larity  of  nvy  cousin*s  conduct  in  one  particular 
instance,  a?  well  as  the  general  looseness  of  his 
religious  principles.  The  caution  was  the  more 
necessary,,  as  he  had  so  much  prudence  and 
good  breeding  as  to  behave  wilh  general  pro- 
priety when  under  our  roof;  and  he  allowed  me 
to  speak  to  him  more  freely  than  any  other  per. 
son.  When  I  talked  seriously,  he  sometimes 
laughed,  always  opposed,  but  was  never  angry. 

*  One  day  he  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  when 
Miss  Stanley  was  wilh  me.  He  found  us  in 
my  dressing-room  reading  together  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  power  of  religion  to  change  the  heart. 
Dreading  somo  ^evity,  I  jttrovc  to  hide  the  book, 
but  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  glancing  his 
eye  on  the  title,  he  said,  lau</hing,  *This  is  a 
foolish  Riibjcct  enough  ;  a  good  heart  does  not 
want  changing,  and  with  a  bad  one  none  of 
us  three  having  any  thing  to  do.*  Lucilla  spoke 
not  a  syllable.  All  the  light  things  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  from  raising 
a  smile,  increased  her  gravity.  She  listened, 
but  with  some  uneasiness,  to  a  desultory  con. 
versation  between  us,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rectify  the 
mind,  and  alter  the  character.  Lord  Staunton 
treated  my  assertion  as  a  wild  chimera,  and 
said,  *  He  was  sure  I  had  more  understanding 
tlian  to  adopt  such  a  methodistical  notion ;  pro. 
fessing  at  the  same  time  a  vaf  ue  admiration  of 
virtue  and  goodness,  which  he  said,  bowing  to 
Miss  Stanley,  were  natural  where  they  existed 
at  all ;  that  a  good  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  with  other 
similar  expressions,  all  implying  contempt  of 
my  position,  and  exclusive  compliment  to  her. 

*  After  dinner,  Lucilla  stole  away  from  a 
conversation  which  was  not  very  interesting  to 
her,  and  carried  4kr  book  to  the  summer-house, 
knowing  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to  sit  long 
at  table.  But  his  lordship,  missing  her  for 
whom  the  visit  was  meant,  soon  broke  up  the 
party,  and  hearing  which  way  she  took,  pur. 
sued  her  to  the  summer.house.  AAer  a  pro- 
fusion of  compliments,  expressive  of  bis  high 
admiration,  he  declared  his  passion  in  very 
strong  and  explicit  terms,  and  requested  her 
permission  to  make  proposals  to  her  father, 


to  which  he  conceived  the  ooald  have  no  pos. 
sible  objection. 

*  She  thanked  him  with  great  politeness  for 
his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told  him, 
that  though  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  ha 
intended  her,  thanks  were  all  she  had  to  offer 
in  turn ;  she  earnestly  desired  the  business 
nnight  go  no  further,  and  that  he  would  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  her 
father,  who  always  kindly  allowed  her  to  de. 
cide  for  herself,  in  a  concern  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

*  Disappointed,  shockO'l,  and  irritated  at  a  re- 

i'ection  so  wholly  unexpe<*.ted,  he  insisted  on 
[nowing  the  cause.  Was  it  his  person  7  was  it 
his  fortune  7  was  it  his  understanding  to  which 
she  objected  7  She  honestly  assured  him  it  was 
neither.  His  rank  and  fortune  were  above  her 
expectations.  To  his  natural  advantages  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection  He  still  ve- 
hemently insisted  on  her  assigning  the  true 
cause.  She  was  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
confessing  that  she  feared  his  principles  were 
not  those  of  a  man  with  whom  she  could  van 
ture  to  trust  her  own. 

*  He  bore  this  reproof  with  more  patience 
than  she  had  expected.  As  she  had  made  no 
exception  to  his  person  and  understanding, 
both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  he  could 
bear  with  the  charge  brought  against  his  prin. 
ciples,  on  which  he  did  not  set  so  great  a  value. 
She  had  indeed  wounded  his  pride,  but  not  in 
the  part  where  it  was  meet  vulnerable.  *  If 
that  be  all,*  said  he  gaily,  *  the  objection  is  at 
an  end  ;  your  charming  society  will  reform  me, 
your  influence  will  raise  my  principles,  and 
your  example  will  change  my  character.* 

*  What,  my  Lord,*  said  she,  her  courage  in 
creasing  with  her  indignation,  *  this  from  you 
From  you,  who  declared  only  this  morning,  tha 
the  work  of  changing  the  heart  was  too  great 
for   the  Almighty  himself?   You  do   not  no« 
scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in  my  power.    That 
work  which  is  too  hard  for  Omnipotence,  you) 
flattery  would  make  me  believe  a  weak  girl  can 
accomplish.     No  my  lord,  I  will  never  add  ti 
the  number  of  those  rash  women  who  have  risk 
ed  their  eternal  happiness  on  this  vain  hope.   L 
would  be  too  late  to  repent  of  my  fully,  af\ei 
my  presumption  had  incurred  its  just  punish- 
ment' 

*  So  sayinjT,  she  left  the  summer.house  wit^ 
a  polite  dignity,  which,  as  she  afterwards  told 
me,  increased  his  passion,  while  it  inflamed  his 
pride  almost  to  madness.  Finding  she  refused 
to  appear,  he  quitted  the  house,  but  not  his  de- 
sign. His  applications  have  since  been  repeat- 
ed, but  though  he  has  met  with  the  firmest  re- 
pulses, both  from  the  parents  and  the  daughter 
he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  his 
hope.  It  is  so  far  a  misfortune  to  us,  as  Lu- 
cilla now  never  comes  near  us,  except  ho  iti 
known  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  object  ion 
been  to  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  as  it 
would  have  been  substantial,  it  might  have  beer 
insuperable ;  but  where  the  only  ground  of  dif- 
ference is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  is  sure 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  conqner  such  • 
chimerical  objection.* 

I  relumed  \o  \he  Gtot^^  Tl!Q^  tsc\^  «?»w^  ^ 
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ovprv  'f'alons  fc^^lin;;,  but  transported  with  such 
d  d«."^:HV(:  proijt'ri'  the  dignity  and  purity  of 
Mis^  ^*^»?.ulev'3  inind. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

M's.H  Sparkk^,  a  ncitrhb^iiiriiiir  Indy.  whom 
thj  reimtition  of  bein^  a  wit  and  an  Amazon, 
had  k'^i't  single  at  t)io  a^c  of  fivn  and  forty, 
ihuu^rli  her  [Xiff^on  was  not  dir-i-jrofablc,  and 
her  t>)rluno    was   con :j idem l>Ic,   cull<>d    in    one 


latter  than  usual.  I  could  perceive  that  b*  in 
been  a  httle  moved.  His  countenance  victx 
something  of  its  placid  serenity,  though  :t  «*Z' 
cd  to  be  a  seriousness  untinctured  «ii''.  izzi: 
He  confessed,  while  we  were  at  breakfir.  vx 
he  had  been  soendin?  above  on  hour,  in  brir.r-^r 
one  of  his  younger  children  to  a  een»e  ■■::.  i;.: 
she  had  committed.  *  Siie  has  not,'  *::_± 
'told  an  absolute  falseiiood,  but  in  vn:  rj: 
said  there  was  a  prevarication,  there  »i*  r.- 
there  was  pasaion.  Her  perver»tn?<«  :itj. 
Ungth  j^iven  way.  Tears  of  rcsenfr..?-:  r 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  Bj*.  .-  ■•  • 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-da-.   '^■' 


mornifi{;  will!*'  we  wort:  nt  bp;ikfiist.     Sic   is  _ 

remarkable  for  h'jr  prclcnsi<»n  to  o-Jd  and  oppo-  j  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  cirrjiri :... 
site  (pialitio.s.  Siic  is  soinethriiQ  nf  a  scholar,  j  to  the  poor  in  the  Pi'ening.  Xor  is  «^e  to  :.:-. : 
and  a  huntress,  a  p^plitician,  and  a  farrier.    Siie  i  her  continsrcnt  of  noscifay  to    Rachel's  ';.:.!.-;. 


out-rides  Mr.  Flam,  and  out-afiT'ics  Mr.  Tyrrel; 
excels  m  driving  four  m  haiid,  and  in  canvass- 
ing at  an  eleolion.  Slie  is  al.v.iys  anxious  iib^^nt 
the  party,  but  never  aUiut  llin  eimdidale,  in 
whom  she  rcquin  s  noi)ti)er  nir*ril,  but  bin  bein^ 
in  the  op|MisiiMn,  wliicii  sl.c  ai.c»:,»t.s  as  a  pledge 
for  all  other  merit.  In  her  a(Jo;jtion  of  any  la- 
lent,  or  her  ex^'rci>e  of  any  rpulity,  it  is  always 
sutlicient  rccommeiidution  to  her  that  it  is  not 
feminine. 

From  the  i*.  ind.nv  we  saw  her  descend  from 
her  loHy  plioeton,  and  when  she  came  in, 

Tb«*  cap.  thf  whip,  llw  ni.i<cii'.inc  atiiri', 

the  Joud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  indepen- 
dent air,  the  whole  d«,'portment  indicated  a  dis- 
position rather  to  confer  protection  thin  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Siie  made  an  ajKjloijy  tor  her  intrusion,  by 
saying  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  the  break f;i-Jt  rr>oni.  One  of  her  horses  was 
a  litilo  lanif*,  and  she  wanted  to  consult  Mr. 
Stanley 'b  trpi^jm,  v.'Uo  it  Bccms»  was  her  oracle 
in  that  scii.-nce,  in  which  t-he  herself  is  a  pro- 
fessed adept. 

During  her  .<;hort  visit,  she  laboured  so  sedu- 
louiily,  not  to  diniini»h  by  her  con  vernation  the 
character  t-he  was  so  des'iro'js  to  establish,  that 
her  etlorls  defeated  the  end  they  aimed  to  ec 
cure.  Sho  was  wittv  with  all  her  mirth,  and  her 
sarca.->tic  turn,  f^r  wit  it  was  not,  made  little 
amends  for  h'-r  want  of  simplicity.  I  perceived 
that  she  \\  as  fnn'i  of  the  Ujld,  the  marvellous, 
and  tliO  incredible.  Sli  •  ventured  to  tell  a 
story  of  t'vo,  !^o  lililo  within  the  verge  of  ordi- 
nary probability,  that  .she  risked  her  credit  for 
veracity,  without  irerMaus  really  \ioJating  truth. 
The  credit  acquired  by  tfucli  relations  seldom 
pays  the  relater  for  the  hazard  run  by  tho  com- 
munication. 

As  we  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed  the 
f»eeu!i:irilies  of  her  character.  Slio  never  sees 
any  diiri'.-ultii.s  in  any  question.  Whatever  tojiic 
is  st.irtoiJ,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  coiijiany  are 
he>*it!itino  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  doternii- 
nation,  she  al>)nc  is  ricver  at  a  loss.  Her  an- 
swer al.vay.s  inllows  tho  pro[>osition,  without  a 
moifMi.'il's  interval  iVir  examination  hcr^elt',  or, 
for  allovvin'^  any  '  thcr  pcr:on  a  chance  of  do- 
livermg  un  opini'*:). 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example  of 
strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-day  come 
in  to  perform  his  family   dovoliona  somewhat 


This  is  a  mode  of  punishment  we  prcfe 
of  curtailing  any  personal  indulgencef :  t-i  i. 
portince  wo  should  a«si^n  to  the  ^:.-::  : 
would  be  setting  too  much  value  on  tht  ■.:  -- 
ment.' 

*  Yon  should  bo  careful  Mr.  Stanley,  fs:  M. 
S^mrkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spirit*.    T. 
ti^ht  a  rein  will  check   her    tjenerou«  tr.  .* 
and  curb  her  genius.     I  would   not  su*::*: 
indcfjendencc  of  her  mind,  and    make  a  'i- 
dull  animal,  of  a  creature  whose  verv  fj;'  '.?:.•: 
indications  of  a  soaring  nature.*     'Ev*rj  L;:- 
Ueifield,  to  whose  sofk  and  tender  heart  !;*•■. - 
sound  of  punishment,  or  even  privation.  Ci"  i 
a  sort  of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley, '  if  h^  .;■: : 
think  that  ho  had  taken    up  a  tridin:;  i.v:' 
tw)  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  severe"?." 

*T]ie  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself,*  rc?!<:i:  :*. 
'but  infant  prevarication  unnoticed,  a:  ^  :: 
checked,  is  the  prolific  seed  of  subterf:::'*.  . 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  fals-  lood,  ofhvc  ■:-.■- 

*  But  tho  dear  little  creatiircV  said  Ls:^  Be. 
field,  *  is  not  addicted  lo  equivocation. — I  r.i-f 
always  admired  her  correctness  in  her  r,\.-^-L*ir 
pratJic.' 

•  It  is  fortheiery  reason,*  replied  Mr.  ^' ::,'.".. 
*that  I  am  so  careful  to  chtck  the   first  ;-.:■■:: 
tion  of  the  contrary  tendency. — As  the 
solitary  one,  I  trust  the  pi:nishment  w;!.  \*  9 
tcK).     Fur  which  roas-on  I  have  markoti 
way  to  which  her    memory   will   earfi'v 
Mr.  Brandon,  an  amiable  friend  of  rniro. 
an   indolent   temper,  throuo^h  a  ricjliT..rcf  'z 
watching   over  an   early  propct^sitv   tTj  d;cr/. 
sulIJrcd  his  only  son  to  run    mi  frorn  fi*-..  --a:* 
of  falsehood  to  another,  till  i.     settled  cvwn  .-a 
most    consummate    hypocrite.      His    p!i  .;•.:; 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  nijro  !.:r:c 
lent  vices  out  of  tight.     Impatient  whf'n  -.  v  -.' 
of  that  contradiction  to    which    he    hjc  r.^rr 
been  accustomed  when  a  bov,  l.c  hrcai.:;  r" 
riously  pmnirrate.     His  dissimulation    v-^  i 
length  too  thin  to  conceal  from  his  r:.;r'ii<:. 
father  his  more  pnlpible  v^cs.     Hi«  zr:  .r:^ 
finally  involved  him  in  a  due!,  and  hi«  ?-<"r. 
ture  death  broke  the  heart  of  my  poor  fr.rrj. 

•  This  sad  example  led  mc  in  my  own  'ir.i'^ 
to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines  o!*'.?-i.  «:7. 
that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  ThJ 
seems  strikingly  true  in  our  connivinj  at  ibe 
faults  of  our  children.  If  we  reallv  b^lJewd 
the  denunciation  of  Scripture,  coold  we  for  ibi 
»aU  of  a  uwmcuUrY  craUficaUon,  nol  so  mv^ 
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to  our  onild  as  to  oarselves,  (which  U  the  case 
in  all  blameable  indulgence,)  overlook  that  fault 
which  may  be  the  germ  of  unspeakable  mise- 
ries !  In  my  vie^  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slight 
ofience.  I  feel  myself  answerable  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  beloved 
orcaturAs  whom  Providence  has  especially  com- 
mitted to  my  trusL* 

*  But  it  is  such  a  severe  trial,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  to  a  fond  parent  to  inflict  voluntary  pain  !* 

*  Shall  wo  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for  their 
danger  ?*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  wonder  how 
parents,  who  love  their  children  as  I  love  mine, 
can  put  in  competition  a  temporary  indulgence, 
which  may  foster  one  evil  temper,  or  fasten  one 
bad  habit,  with  the  eternal  welfare  of  that  child*s 
soul.  A  soul  of  such  inconceivable  worth,  whe- 
ther we  consider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  !  What 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negligence, 
or  false  indulgence,  risk  the  happiness  of  such  a 
soul,  not  for  a  few  days  or  years,  but  for  a  period 
compared  with  which  the  whole  duration  of 
time  is  but  a  point  ? — A  soul  of  such  infinite  fa- 
culties, which  has  a  capacity  for  improving  in 
holinos.'t  and  happiness,  through  all  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity  V 

Ohserving  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emotion, 
Mr.  Stanley  went  on  ;  *  what  remorse,  my  dear 
friend,  can  equal  the  panels  of  him  who  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  child  has  not  only  lost 
this  eternity  of  glory,  but  incurred  an  eternity 
of  misery,  through  the  carelessness  of  that  pa- 
rent, who  assigned  his  very  fondness  as  a  reason 
for  his  neglect  ? — Think  of  the  state  of  such  a 
father,  when  he  figures  to  himself  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand 
before  the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded  ! — 
excluded  perhaps  by  his  own  ill-judging  fond- 
nejis.  Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
and  deceive  ourselves  as  we  will,  want  of  faith 
is  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin  as  of  all 
others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefinite,  indis- 
tinct notion  which  men  call  faith,  they  do  ac- 
tually bflieoe  in  this  eternity  ;  they  believe  it  in 
a  general  way,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  it 
practically,  personally,  influentially.* 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own  heart 
was  affected.  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  impatience 
of  hor  l(K)ks,  evidently  manifested  that  she  wish- 
ed to  interrupt  him.  Good  breeding,  however, 
kept  hor  silent  till  ho  had  done  speaking :  she 
then  said,  *  that  though  she  allowed  that  absolute 
falsehood,  and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous 
purposes  was  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
on  the  other  hand  of  laying  too  severe  restric 
tions  on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might 
be  Kuch  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  people 
might  bft  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  by  suppress- 
ing their  sentiments  if  just,  as  by  expressing 
such  as  were  not  quite  correct. — That  a  repulsive 
treatment  .vas  calculated  to  extinguish  the  fire 
of  invention.  She  thought  also  that  there  were 
occasions  where  a  harmless  falsehood  might  not 
only  be  pardonable,  but  laudable.  But  then  she 
allowed,  that  a  falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be 
inoflfensive.* 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  that  an  inoffensive  false- 
hood was  a  perfbct  anomaly.    But  allowing  it 


possible,  that  an  individual  instance  of  deceit 
might  be  passed  over,  which  however  he  never 
could  allow,  yet  one  successful  fabohood,  on  the 
plea  of  doing  good,  would  necessarily  make  way 
for  another,  till  the  limits  which  divide  right  and 
wrong  would  be  completely  broken  down,  and 
every  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  ho 
utterly  confounded. — If  such  latitude  were  a. 
lowed,  even  to  obtain  some  good  purpose,  ic 
would  gradually  debauch  all  human  intercourse. 
The  smallest  deviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  so- 
ciety, and  violate  an  express  law  of  God.* 

*  There  is  no  tendency,*  said  Sir  John  Bel. 
field,  *  more  to  be  guarded  against  among  young 
persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  imaginations. 
The  feeling  will  think  falsehood  good  if  it  is 
meant  to  do  ^ood,  and  the  fanciful  will  think  it 
justifiable  if  it  is  ingen-.ous.* 

Phoebe,  in  presenting  her  father  with  a  dish 
of  coffee,  said  in  a  half  whisper,  *  surely,  papa, 
there  can  bo  no  harm  in  speaking  falsely  on  a 
subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  the  truth.* 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Phcebe,*  re- 
plied her  father,  *  in  which  ignorance  itself  is  a 
fault  Inconsideratoncss  is  always  one.  It  is 
your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you  speak.  It  is 
your  duty  not  to  deceive  by  your  negligence  in 
getting  at  tlie  truth  ;  or  by  publishing  false  in- 
formation as  truth,  though  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  may  be  false.  You  well  know  who 
it  is  that  associates  him  that  loveth  a  lie  with 
him  that  maketh  it.* 

*  But,  Sir,*  said  Miss  Sparkes,  *  if  by  a  false- 
hood I  could  preserve  a  life,  or  save  my  country, 
falsehood  would  then  be  meritorious,  and  I  should 
glory  in  deceiving.* 

*  Persons,  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  who,  in 
debate,  have  a  favourite  point  to  carry,  are  apt 
to  suppose  extreme  cases,  which  can  and  do  very 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
compel  the  acquiescence  of  an  opponent  to  what 
ought  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  *ful 
fruitless  speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God 
can  never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difiiculties. — If  be 
sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the  country, 
he  is  not  driven  to  such  shifls.  Omnipotence 
can  extricate  himself,  and  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  without  endangering  an  immortal  soul.* 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  after,  in  or- 
der, as  she  said,  to  firo  to  the  stable  and  take  the 
groom*s  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  insisted  that  her 
carriage  should  be  brought  round  to  the  door,  to 
which  we  all  attended  her.  He  inquired  which 
was  the  lame  horse.  Instead  of  answering,  she 
went  directly  up  to  the  animal,  and  afVcr  patting 
him  with  some  technical  jockey  phrases,  she 
fearlessly  took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  exa. 
mined  his  foot,  and  while  she  continued  stand, 
ing  in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run  over 
all  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expressed  some 
fear  of  her  danger,  and  some  dislike  of  her 
coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
slapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  asked  her  if  it  was 
not  better  to  understand  the  properties  and  dia. 
eases  of  so  noble  an  animal,  than  to  waste  luir 
tima  in  studying  oonfecUonac^  ^vtK  old.  Qav^x 
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Comfit,  or  in  teaching^  the  catechiain  to  Utile 
rae^ed  bc^|^r-brftt«7 

As  soon  as  she  was  gfone,  the  livelj  Phoebe, 
wh),  her  father  says,  has  narrowly  escaped  be. 
in}!  a  wit  herself,  cried  oat,  *  Well,  papa,  I  mast 
say  that  I  think  Miss  Sparkcs  with  all  her  faalts 
is  rather  an  agreeable  woman.*  *  I  g^rant  that 
she  is  amusing/  returned  he,  *  but  I  do  not  al- 
low her  to  be  quite  agreeable.  B.?tween  these, 
Phochc,  there  is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct 
mind,  no  one  can  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agreeableness, 
that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make  any, 
even  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  veracity,  religion, 
modesty,  candour,  or  the  decorums  of  her  sex, 
she  may  be  shining,  she  may  be  showy,  she  may 
be  amusing,  but  she  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  agreeable. — Miss  Sparkes,  I  very  reluctantly 
oonfi'sg,  does  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices, 
in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the  world  : 
she  drx^s  not  indeed  invent,  but  she  embellishes, 
enlarges,  she  exaggerates,  she  discolours.  In 
her  moral  grammar  there  is  no  positive  or  com- 
parative degree.  Pink  with  her  is  scaileu  The 
noiiic  of  a  pop-gun  is  a  cannon.  A  shower  is  a 
tempest.  A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. 
— One  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  Croesus. — A 
girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  is  deformity  per. 
sonified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian  Venus.  Her 
favourites  are  Angels,  her  enemies  DsDmons. 

She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and  I 
hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so ;  yet  she 
fometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no  small 
lavity,  and  though  she  would  not  originally  say 
a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  make^  no  ncruplc  of 
repeating,  with  great  glee,  profane  stories  told 
by  others.  Besides  she  possesses  the  dan£rcrous 
art  of  exciting  an  improper  idea,  without  using  an 
improfHsr  word.  Gross  indecency  would  shock 
her,  but  she  oflen  verges  so  far  towards  indcli. 
cacy,  as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
she  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence.  If  a  good  thing 
occurs,  out  it  comes,  without  regard  to  time  or 
circumstance.  She  would  tell  the  same  story 
to  a  bishop,  as  to  her  chambermaid.  If  she  says 
a  ritrlit  thing,  which  she  of\en  does,  it  is  seldom 
in  the  right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  so- 
ciety without  attaching  many  friends.  Her  bon 
mots  are  admired  and  repeated ;  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he  may 
join  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare,  as  soon  as 
sho  was  out  of  the  room,  that  ho  would  not  for 
the  world  that  she  should  be  his  wife  or  daugh. 
ter.  It  is  irksome  to  her  to  converse  with  her 
own  spx,  while  she  little  suspects  that  ours  is 
not  properly  grateful  for  the  preference  with 
which  she  honours  us. 

*Sbc  is,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  charitable 
with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tongue ;  she 
.*elieve»  J.cr  poor  neighbours,  and  indemnifies 
nc-rsnlf  by  slandering  her  rich  ones. — She  ha^, 
however,  many  good  qualities,  is  generous  feel- 
\n*r^  .It id  humane,  and  I  would  on  no  account 
^p*:ak  r.i}  freely  of  a  lady  whom  I  receive  at  my 
hou-r,  wore  it  not  that,  if  I  were  quite  silent, 
afler  PhcBbe*8  expressed  admiration,  she  might 
eoiiclide  that  I  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miss 
es  and  might  be  copying  hn  f&olls,  nndei 


the  notion  that  bein^  •ntertaininf  mdi 
for  erery  thing.* 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Or  morning.  Sir  John  eomlnf^  in  from  in 
ride,  gaily  called  out  to  me,  ma  I  was  mdia^. 
*  Oil,  Charles,  saeh  a  piece  of  new* !  the  Mas 
Flams  are  converted.  Thej  have  pat  on  iia- 
ers — they  were  at  charch  twice  un  Soadn— 
Blair *8  Sermons  are  sent  for,  and  yom  arer9en> 
former.*  This  ludicrous  addreae  reminded  )k 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  told  him  ws  vei 
all  in  disgrace;  for  not  having  caUed  on  the k- 
dies,  and  it  was  proposed  to  repair  this  Defied 

*  Now  take  notice,'  said  Sir  John,  *  if  yoaic 
not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Hiiaki^ 
Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  toim,  the  anam 
racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natural  sfate,  sa 
played  ofT,  bat  it  did  not  answer.  As  ther  ^ 
bably,  by  this  time,  suspect  your  character  toh 
somewhat  between  the  Strephon  and  the  Be- 
mit,  we  shall  now,  in  return,  see  somethio;  k- 
tween  the  wood  nymph  and  the  nun ;  I  s^ 
not  wonder  if  the  extra vairantJy  modish  3fis 
Bell  *        ^ 

Is  now  Paatora  by  a  fountain's  side. 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  chaagefe 
the  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  I  coifHi 
we  found,  when  we  made  our  Tisit,  no  small  ts- 
volution  in  Miss  Bell  Flam.  The  part  of  tbc 
Arcadian  Nymph,  the  readings  lady,  the  loverof 
retirement,  the  sentimental  admirer  of  domob: 
life,  the  censurer  of  thougritlcss  dissipation, «« 
each  acted  in  succession,  but  so  skilfollv  tooeb- 
ed,  that  the  shades  of  each  melted  in  the  oilia 
without  any  of  those  violent  transitions  whiebi 
less  experienced  actress  would  have  exhibited 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  asMC- 
ing  her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted  chararttr. 
which,  however,  he  was  sure  would  last  no  loafer 
than  this  visit. 

When  we  returned  home  we  met  the  Vai 
SUnleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined  them.  *  Ddn": 
you  admire,*  said  Sir  John,  *  the  vcrsatiiitr  of 
Miss  BelPs  genius  ?  You,  Charles,  are  not  iht 
first  man  on  whom  an  assumed  fondness  tbrn>> 
ral  delights  has  been  practised.  A  friend  or' 
mine  was  drawn  in  to  marry,  rather  saddenlj, 
a  thorough- paced  town-bred  lady,  by  her  repei't. 
ed  declarations  of  her  passionate  fondn«m  far 
the  country,  and  the  rapture  she  expressed  irbn 
rural  scenery  was  the  subject.  All  rhe  kne« 
of  the  country  was,  that  she  had  now  and  theo 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  the 
fine  summer  months;  a  great  dinner  at  theSsir 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  lowlf 
scenery,  a  dance  on  the  green,  a  partner  to  ber 
taste,  French  horns  on  the  water,  altogether  cot 
stiiuted  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  from  "which  ihe 
had  really  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  fbad 
of  the  country.  But  when  all  these  conconi- 
Unts  were  withdrawn,  when  she  had  lost  the 
gay  partner,  the  dance,  the  horns,  the  fiilten 
and  the  frolic,  and  nothing  was  lef\  but  he? 
books,  her  own  dull  mansion,  her  domestic  cm 
\  ^Va^manta^aad  the  sober  society  of  her  hnsbaiy^ 
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the  pastoral  vision  vanished.  She  discovered,  or 
rather  he  discovered,  but  too  late,  that  the  coun- 
try had  not  only  no  charms  (»r  her,  but  that  ii 
was  a  scene  of  constant  cnimt  and  vapid  dull- 
ness. She  languished  for  the  pleasures  she  had 
quitted,  and  for  the  comforts  she  had  lost  Op- 
poHite  inclinations  led  to  opposite  pursuits  ;  dif- 
ference of  taste,  however,  needed  not  to  have  led 
to  trjtal  disunion,  had  tliere  been  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  such  a  degree  of  attachment  as  might 
have  induced  a  spiritof  accommodation,  or  such 
a  fund  of  principle  as  might  have  taught  her  the 
nece.ssity  of  making^  those  sacrifices  which  alTec- 
tio:i,  had  it  existed,  would  have  rendered  plea- 
sant, or  duty  would  have  made  light,  had  she 
been  early  taught  self- govern  men  L' 

Miss  Stanley,  smiling  said,  *  she  hoped  Sir 
John  had  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.'  He 
defended  himself  by  declaring  he  drew  from  life, 
and  that  from  his  long  observation  he  could  pre- 
•pnt  us  with  a  whole  gallery  of  such  portraits. 
He  lct\  me  to  continue  my  walk  with  the  two 
Miss  Stanleys. 

'i'he  more  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the  more 
I  saw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was  only  the 
outward  expression  of  humility,  and  not  an  art 
employed  fur  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
witiioiit  it  We  continued  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Flam's  fondness  for  the  gay 
world.  This  introduced  a  natural  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley's  choice  of  plea- 
sures and  pursuits,  so  different  from  those  of 
morit  other  woioen  of  her  age. 

With  the  nio»t  graceful  modesty  she  said,  *  no- 
thing humbles  me  more  than  compliments  ;  for 
when  I  compare  what  I  hear  with  what  1  feel, 
I  find  the  picture  of  myself,  drawn  by  a  flatter- 
ing friend,  so  utterly  unlike  the  original  in  my 
own  heart,  that  I  am  more  sunk  by  my  own 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  resemblance,  than 
elated  that  another  had  not  discovered  it.  It 
makes  me  foci  like  an  impostor.  If  I  contiadict 
this  favourable  opinion,  1  am  afraid  of  being  ac- 
cused of  affectation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it, 
I  am  contributing^  to  the  deceit  of  passing  for 
what  I  am  not.*  This  ingenuous  mode  of  dis- 
claiming  flattery  only  raised  her  in  my  esteem, 
and  the  more,  as  I  told  her  such  humble  renun- 
ciation of  praiKC  could  only  proceed  from  that 
inward  principle  of  genuine  piety,  and  devout 
feeling,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  her 
character. 

*  flow  little,'  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it  While  a  fel- 
low creature  may  admire  our  apparent  devotion. 
He  who  appears  to  be  its  object,  witnesses  the 
wandering  of  the  heart,  which  seems  to  be  lif\ed 
up  to  him.  He  sees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the 
larth,  busied  about  any  thing  rather  than  him- 
self; running  after  trifles  which  not  only  dis- 
honour  a  Christian,  but  would  disgrace  a  child. 
As  to  my  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a 
word  to  myself  they  sometimes  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  not  keeping  their  proper  plaee.  They 
become  sins  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If 
I  mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  some 
crude  plan  of  charity  forces  itself  on  my  mind, 
and  what  with  trying  to  drive  oat  one,  and  to 
ostabliah  the  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied  and  unim- 
provcNd,  and  resting  my  sols  hope  not  on  the 
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duty  which  I  have  been  performing,  but  on  the 
mercy  which  1  have  been  offending.' 

I  assured  her,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  all  the  sincerity  of  sfiection,  that  this  con- 
fession  only  served  to  raise  my  opinion  of  the 
piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  consciois- 
ness  of  imperfection,  so  quick  a  discernment  of 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  such  constant  vigi. 
lance  to  prevent  it,  were  the  truest  indications 
of  an  humble  spirit;  and  that  thot«  who  thus 
carefully  guarded  tljemsclves  against  small  er 
rors,  were  in  little  danger  of  being  betrayed  in 
to  great  ones. 

Slie  replied,  smiling,  that  *  she  should  not  be 
so  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be  cootcntuj 
to  keep  its  proper  place  among  the  vices  ;  but 
her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that  it  would  mix  itself 
with  our  virtues,  and  rob  us  of  their  reward.' 

*  Vanity,  indeed,*  replied  I,  *  differs  from  the 
other  vices  in  this  :  they  commonly  are  only  op- 
posite to  the  one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice 
is  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude 
every  where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtncs  which 
it  cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the 
harpy  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched.' 

*  Self-doception  is  so  easy,*  replied  Miss  Stan- 
ley, *  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  extolling 
any  good  quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  saiisfieS 
with  having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  favour* 
and  so  rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of 
the  practice.  Ck>mmending  a  right  thing  is  a 
cheap  substitute  for  doing  it,  with  which  ws 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ourselves.* 

*  There  is  no  mark,'  I  replied,  *  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  has 
the  love  of  God  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
that,  while  this  flatters,  in  order  to  extort  in  re- 
turn  more  praise  than  is  due,  humility  Hke  the 
divine  principle  from  which  it  springs^  seeketh 
not  even  its  own.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of  mine, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she  said,  *  I  havt 
been  betrayed.  Sir,  into  saying  too  much.  It 
wi  ,  1  trust  however,  have  the  good  effect  of 
preventing  you  from  thinking  better  of  me  than 
I  deserve.  In  general,  I  hold  it  indiscreet  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  one's  mind.  I  have  been 
taught  this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  in- 
discretion. I  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  observed 
how  diflicult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right  She 
so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  that  she  Udd  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much  mis- 
taken  in  Miss  Stanley,  for  though  her  character 
stood  so  fair  with  the  world,  she  had  secretly 
confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a  great  sinner.' 

I  oould  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she  had 
chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had  been 
struck  with  several  instances  of  her  indiff«renoe 
to  the  world,  and  her  superiority  to  its  pleasures. 
*  Do  you  know,'  continued  she,  smiling,  *  that 
you  are  more  my  enemy  than  the  lady  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  7  She  only  defamed  m^ 
principles,  but  you  are  corrupting  them.  Tne 
world,  I  believe,  is  not  so  much  a  place  as  a  nm- 
tnre.  It  is  possible  to  be  religious  in  a  court  and 
worldly  in  a  nransjMAi^ ,  1  €kn4\SGk%\.>^'«^dMaiQ!^^ 
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may  be  engaged  too  anxiously  about  so  petty  a 
concern  as  a  little  fanrtily  arranfrement ;  that 
the  mind  may  be  drawn  oflf  from  better  parsuits, 
anil  engrossed  by  things  too  trivial  to  name,  as 
much  as  by  objects  more  apparently  wrong. 
The  country  is  certainly  favourable  to  religion, 
but  it  would  be  hard  on  the  millions  who  are 
dooino'l  to  live  in  towns  if  it  were  exclusively 
favourable.  Nor  miii^t  we  lay  more  stress  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  deserves. 
Nay  I  almost  doubt  if  it  is  not  too  pleasant  to 
be  quite  bafo.  An  enjoyment  which  assumes  a 
sob<T  Hhapc  may  dcceiv*  us,  by  making  us  be- 
lieve wc  arc  practising  a  duty  when  we  are  only 
gratifying  a  taste.' 

*  Out  do  you  not  think/  said  I,  *  that  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  taste  itself  7  May  not  a 
succession  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  und  that  ha* 
bit  a  good  one,  induco  so  sound  a  way  of  think- 
ing, that  it  may  become  dilficult  to  distinguish 
the  duty  from  the  ta^tc,  and  to  separate  the 
^inci pie  from  the  choice?  This  I  really  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case  in  minds  finely  wrought 
and  vigilantly  watched. 

I  observed  that  however  delightful  the  coun- 
try rniifht  bo  a  great  part  of  the  year,  yet  there 
were  a  few  winter  months  when  I  feared  it 
might  he  dull,  thouj^h  not  in  the  degree  Sir  John 
Richmond's  lady  had  found  it 

With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  my  want  of 
taste,  she  said  *  she  perceived  I  was  no  gardener. 
To  me,'  added  she,  *  the  winter  has  charms  of 
its  own.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  the  light  habit 
of  introducing  Providence  on  an  occasion  not 
•officientlv  jnportant,  I  would  say  that  he  seems 
to  reward  those  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  making 
the  greater  part  of  tho  winter  the  busy  s-ison 
lor  gardening  operations.  If  I  happen  to  je  in 
town  a  few  days  only,  every  sun  tiiat  shines, 
e?ery  shower  that  tails,  every  breeze  that  blows, 
Moms  wasted,  because  I  do  not  see  their  effect 
upon  my  plants.'  *  But  surely,*  said  I,  *  the 
winter  at  least  suspends  your  enjoyment  There 
is  littlo  pleasure  in  contemplating  vegetation  in 
its  torpid  slate,  in  surveying 

Th»;  nak'.- J  fcija^t««.  barn^n  ai  lanees, 

asGiwpcr  describes  the  winter  shrubbery.' 

•  The  pleasure  i:f  in  the  preparation,*  replied 
■be.  *  VVhen  all  apfR'ars  dead  and  torpid  to  you 
idle  spectators,  all  is  Fccretly  at  work ;  nature 
is  busy  in  preparing  her  treasures  under  ground, 
and  art  has  a  hand  in  the  process.  When  the 
blossoms  of  summer  arc  delighting  you  mere 
amateurs,  then  it  is  that  we  professional  people,' 
added  she,  laughing,  *  arc  really  idle.  The  silent 
operations  of  the  winter  now  produce  themselves 
'—the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered — tho  groat 
Artist  has  laid  on  his  colours — then  wc  petty 
accnts  lay  down  our  implements,  and  enjoy  our 
leisure  in  contemplating  hia  work.' 

I  had  never  known  her  so  communicative ; 
bat  my  pleased  attention,  instead  of  drawing 
her  on,  led  her  to  check  herself.  Phcebc,  who 
had  been  busily  employed  in  trimming  a  flaunt- 
ing yellow  Azalia,  now  turned  to  me,  and  said 
— *  Why,  it  is  only  the  Christmas  month  that 
our  labours  arc  suspended,  and  then  we  have  so 


much  pleasure  that  we  want  no  business;  neh 
in-door  festivities  and  aiversions,  that  the  dd 
month  is  with  us  the  ^yest  in  the  year.*  8e 
saying  she  called  Lucilla  to  assist  licr  in  trie; 
up  the  branch  of  an  orange-tree,  which  the  vice 
had  broken. 

I  was  going  to  offer  my  Ferviees  when  M.*» 
Stanley  joined  us,  before  1  cnuld  obtain  an  k 
swer  to  my  question  about  these  Christmas  ci 
versions.  A  stranger,  who  had  seen  me  77 
suing  Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  waik«,  niight  hv* 
suppo.ind  not  the  daughter,  but  the  niotl.fr  n* 
the  object  of  my  attachment.  But  with  }in 
Stanley  I  could  always  talk  of  Liicilh,  witnLi 
cilia  I  durst  not  oAen  talk  of  herself. 

Tho  fond   mother  and  I   stood   hiokin^  ait 
delight  on  the  fair  gardeners.    When  I  hadafr 
mired  their  alacrity  in  these  innocent  puriuitf. 
their  fondness  for  retirement,  and  their  chnr 
ful  delight  in  its  pleasures  ;   Mrs.  Stanley  rrpL- 
ed,  *yes,  Lucilla  is  half  a  nun.     She  likei  tit 
rule,  but  not  the  vow.     Poor  thing- !  h«"  c»in«c;. 
encc  is  so  tender  that  she  ofteiier  rrquiree  cc- 
couragcment  than    restraint.     While  »ne  vif 
making  this  plantation,  she  felt  hcrrelf  so  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  that  she  came  to  mc  one  da;,  tofl 
said  that  her  gardening  work  so  fascinated  he 
that  she  to'ind  whole  hours  passed  unperecivci 
and  she  began  to  he  uneasy  by  observing  L'!5'. 
all  cares  and  all  duties  were   suspended  vhi> 
she  was  disposing  beds  of  Carnations,  or  knsf! 
of  Anemonics.     Even   when    she   tore  hersej' 
away,  and   returned  to  her  employments,  be 
flowers  Htill  pursued  her,  and  the  impruvenies: 
of  her  mind  gave  way  to  the  cultivp.tion  of  ha 
Geraniums.' 

•"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  poor  frirl.  "that  I 
must  really  give  it  up."  I  would  not  hear  of 
this.  I  would  not  suffer  her  to  deny  herself » 
pure  a  pleasure.  She  then  sug£csted  th*  expe- 
dient of  limiting  her  time,  and  hanging  op  her 
watch  ill  the  conservatory  to  keep  her  within 
her  prescribed  bounds-  She  is  so  obcervantef 
this  restriction,  that  when  her  allotted  time  is 
expired,  she  forces  herself  to  leave  off  even  in 
the  most  interesting  operation.  By  this  limiLi- 
tion  a  treble  end  is  answered.  Her  time  ii 
saved,  self  d'^nial  is  exercised,  and  the  interrft 
which  would  languish,  by  protracting  the  woric 
is  kept  in  fresh  vigour.*  I  told  Mrn.  Siaolc/ 
that  I  had  observed  her  watch  hanging  io  1 
citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but  little  ih'Mi^h:  it 
had  a  moral  meaning.  She  said,  *  it  had  nerti 
been  lef\  there  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  icr 
fear  of  causing  interrogatories.'  Here  Mr^ 
Stanley  lef\  me  to  my  meditations. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  enjoj 
ment  should  have  some  alloy.     I   nc%-er  taste: 
a  pleasure  since  I  had  been  at  tho  Grove.  I  nercr 
witnessed  a  grace,  I  never  heard  related  an  ex- 
cellence of  Lucilla  without  a  sigh  that  mj  be- 
loved parents  did  not  ahare  my  happiness.  'Hov 
would  they,'  said  I,  delight  in  her  delicacy,  re 
joice  in  her  piety,  love  her  benevolence,  admit 
her  humility,  her  usefulness  !    Q  how  do  chil- 
dren feel,  who  wound  the  peace  of  living  pa- 
rents by  an   unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  liltk 
of  my  comfort  springs  from  the  certainty  thil 
the  departed  would  rejoice  in  mine  .  Even  froa 
their  blessed  abode,  my  ^ratefiil  heart  sttnitti 
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hear  them  say,  ^Tbis  it  the  creatare  with 
whom  we  Bhall  rejoice  with  thee  through  aJl 
eternity  !* 

Yet  such  was  my  inconsistency,  that  charmed 
«fl  I  was,  that  so  youn^  and  lovely  a  woman 
ooold  be  so  cheaply  pleased,  and  dehfhted  with 
that  Flmplicity  of  taste  which  made  her  resem- 
ble my  favourite  heroine  of  Milton  in  her  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  in  her  domestic  pursuits ;  still 
I  longed  to  know  what  those  Christmas  diver- 
•ions,  so  slightly  hinted  at,  could  be  ;  diversions 
which  could  reconcile  these  girls  to  their  ab- 
sence not  only  from  their  green-house,  but  from 
London.  I  could  hardly  fear  indeed  to  find  at 
Stanley  Grove  what  the  newspapers  pertly  call 
Private  TheatricaU.  Still  I  suspected  it  might 
be  some  gay  dissipation,  not  quite  suited  to  their 
general  character,  nor  congenial  to  their  amuse- 
ments. My  mother's  favourite  rule  of  conaiiU 
eney  strongly  forced  itself  on  my  mind,  though 
I  tried  to  repel  the  suggestion  as  unjust  and  un- 
generous. 

Of  what  meannesses  will  not  love  be  guilty  ! 
It  drove  mc  to  have  recourse  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Comfit  to  dissipate  my  doubts. — From  her  I 
learned  that  that  cold  and  comfortless  season 
was  mitigated  at  Stanley  Grove  by  several  feasts 
ibr  the  poor  of  different  classes  and  ages.  *  Then, 
Sir,*  continued  she,  *  if  you  could  see  the  blazing 
fires,  and  the  abundant  provisions !  the  roasting, 
and  the  boiling,  and  the  baking.  The  house  is 
all  alive !  On  Uiose  days  the  drawers  and  shelves 
of  Miss  Lucilla*8  store-room  are  completely 
emptied.  *Ti8  the  most  delightful  bustle.  Sir, 
to  see  our  youn^  ladies  tying  on  the  good  wo- 
men's warm  cloaas,  fitting  their  caps  and  aprons, 
and  sending  home  blankets  to  the  infirm  who 
cannot  come  themselves. — The  very  little  ones 
kneeling  down  on  the  ground  to  try  on  tlie  poor 
girPs  shoes  ;  even  little  Miss  Colia ;  and  she  is 
10  tender  to  fit  them  exactly,  and  not  hurt  them  ! 
Last  feast-day,  not  finding  a  pair  small  enough 
for  a  poor  little  girl,  she  privately  slipt  off  her 
own  and  put  on  the  child.  It  was  some  time 
before  it  was  discovered  that  she  herself  was 
without  shoes.  We  are  all  alive,  Sir.  Parlour, 
and  hall,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion !  Books, 
and  business,  and  walks,  and  gardening,  all  is 
forgotten  for  these  few  happy  days.* 

How  I  hated  myself  for  my  suspicion  ! — And 
how  I  loved  the  charming  creatures  who  could 
find  in  these  humble  but  cxhiliratiog  duties,  an 
equivalent  for  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  ' 
*  Surely,*  said  I  to  myself,  *  my  mother  would 
cullthis  consistency,  when  the  amusements  of  a 
religious  family  smack  of  the  same  flavour  with 
its  business  and  its  duties.*  My  heart  was 
more  than  easy ;  it  was  dilated,  while  I  con- 
gratulated myself  in  the  thought  that  there  toere 
young  ladies  to  bo  found  who  could  spend  a  win- 
ter not  only  unrepinin^ly,  but  cheerfully  and 
delightedly  in  the  country. 

1  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  conver- 
nations  with  Lucilla,  I  should  subject  myself  to 
ridicule,  by  recording  such  cold  and  spiritless 
discourse  on  jy  own  |>art.  But  I  had  not  yet 
declared  my  aUachmcnL  I  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  not  to  violate  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  was  not  addressing  declarations,  but 
•todyiDg  the  character  of  her  oa  whom  the  hap- 


piness of  my  life  was  to  depend.  I  had  resolved 
not  to  show  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act  I 
confined  the  expression  of  my  affection  to  that 
aeriea  of  small,  quiet  attentiona^  which  an  accu* 
rate  judge  of  the  human  heart  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  surest  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind.  I 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inexpressible  felicity 
to  observe  a  constant  union  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
a  general  consonancy  of  opinion  ^tween  as. 
Every  sentiment  seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sym- 
pathy, and  every  look,  of  intelligence.  This 
unstudied  correspondence  enchanted  me  the 
more,  as  I  had  always  considered  that  a  con- 
fi)rmity  of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necessary  to  con- 
jugal happiness,  as  a  conformity  of  principles. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OifB  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  breakfast 
at  Lady  Aston*8,  Mr.  Stanley  having  expressed 
a  particular  desire  that  I  should  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  her  son.  *  Sir  George  is  not 
quite  twenty,'  said  he,  *  and  your  being  a  few 
years  older,  will  make  him  consider  your  friend- 
ship as  an  honour  to  him  :  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
an  advantage.* 

In  her  own  little  family  circle,  I  had  the  plea 
sure  of  seeing  Lady  Aston  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  I  had  yet  done.  Her  understand- 
ing is  good,  and  her  affections  are  strong.  She 
had  received  a  too  favourable  prepossession  of 
m^  character  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and  treated  me 
with  as  much  openness  as  if  I  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happinese 
and  importance  from  his  presence ;  while  the 
amiable  young  Baronet  himself  won  my  affee- 
ti«m  by  his  engaging  manners,  and  my  esteem 
by  his  good  sense,  and  his  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  every  thing  which  becomes  a  gentle- 
man. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  lemark  I  had  some- 
times made,  that  shy  characters,  who  from  na- 
tural timidity  are  reserved  in  general  society, 
open  themselves  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
frankness  to  a  few  select  friends,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  they  think  kindly.  A  distant 
manner  is  not  always,  as  is  suspected,  the  result 
of  a  cold  heart,  or  a  dull  head ;  nor  is  gaiety  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
spirits,  though  they  ofUn  evaporate  in  mere  talk, 
yet  by  their  warmth  and  quickness  of  motion, 
obtain  the  credit  of  strong  sensibility ;  a  sensi- 
bility however,  of  which  the  heart  is  not  always 
the  fountain.  While  in  the  timid,  that  silence, 
which  is  construed  into  pride,  indifference,  or 
want  of  capacity,  is  oflen  the  effect  of  keen  feel- 
ings. Friendship  is  the  genial  climate  in  which 
such  hearts  disclose  themselves ;  they  flourish 
in  the  shade,  and  kindness  alone  makes  then 
expand.  A  keen  discerner  will  oflen  detect,  iik 
such  characters,  qualities  which  are  not  ala'avs 
connected  with 

The  rattling  tongue 
Of  laoey  aud  audacious  eloquence. 

When  people  who  have  seen  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together^  nothin!^  bavasi^  <scw 
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free  communication  so  quickly  or  so  pleasantly, 
as  their  beinff  both  intimate  with  a  third  person, 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one  common  sen- 
timent Mr.  Stanley  seemed  always  a  point  of 
union  between  his  neig^iilMmrs  and  me. 

Af\er  various  topics  had  l>ecn  discussed.  Lady 
A>ton  remarked,  that  she  could  now  trace  the 
goodness  of  Providence  in  having  so  ordered 
•veitts,  as  to  make  t\uwe  things  ^%hich  she  had 
so  much  dreaded  at  the  tiiiie,  work  out  advan- 
tages which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ob. 
*aiiied  for  her. 

*  I  had  a  singular  aversion,^  added  she,  *  to  the 
thoughts  of  removing  to  this  place,  and  quitting 
Sir  George*s  estate  in  Warwickshire,  where  I 
had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  When 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lotM*  him,*  (here  a  tear 
quietly  strayed  down  her  cheek,;  *  I  resolved  ne. 
▼er  to  remove  from  the  place  where  he  died.  I 
bad  fully  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
do  all  I  could  to  cherish  grief  I  obliged  my- 
self, as  a  law,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  in 
walking  round  the  place  where  he  was  buried. — 
These  melancholy  visits,  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and  reading  a 
few  good  but  not  well  chosen  books,  made  up 
the  whole  round  of  my  sad  existence.  I  had 
oearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any  'uties  to  per- 
fi>rm,  that  I  had  any  mercies  leA.  Almost  all 
the  effect  which  the  sight  of  my  children  pro- 
duced in  me  was,  by  their  resemblance  to  their 
father,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  lost 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much  more 
truly  I  should  have  honoured  his  memory,  by 
training  his  lively  representatives,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living,  would  have 
approved.  *  My  dear  Cjeorge,*  said  she,  smiling 
at  her  son,  through  her  tears,  *  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  school,  and  my  poor  girls,  when  they 
lost  the  company  of  their  brother,  lost  all  the 
little  cheerfulness  which  my  recluse  habits  had 
left  them.  We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our 
lives  became  as  comfortless  as  tlicy  were  unpro- 
fitable.* 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Sir  George,  in  the 
most  atfectionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I  can  only 
forgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of  my  be- 
ing  then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  know  the 
value  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows  ought  to 
have  endeared  my  home  to  mc,  instead  of  driving 
me  from  it* 

*  They  arc  my  faults,  my  dear  George,  and 
not  yours  that  I  am  relating.  Few  mothers 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  ftw  sons  differently 
from  you.  Your  affectionate  heart  deserved  a 
warmer  return  than  my  broken  spirits  were  ca- 

gable  of  making  you.  But  I  was  telling  you, 
ir,*  said  she,  again  addressing  herself  to  me, 
that  the  event  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not 
only  became  the  source  of  my  present  peace,  and 
of  the  comfort  of  my  children,  but  that  its  result 
enables  me  to  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  hope 
to  that  state  where  there  is  neither  sin,  sorrow, 
nor  separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  which 
used  to  render  me  useless,  now  make  me  only 
serious.  The  reflection  that  *  tlie  night  cometh,* 
which  used  to  extinguish  my  activity,  now  kin- 
dles it 

*  r'orgive  me,  Sir,*  added  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 


are  tears  of  gratitude,  I  had  almost  sudf/jgv 
In  the  family  at  the  Grore,  Providence  had  ben 
providing  for  me  friends,  for  whom,  I  doabt  hi 
I  shall  bless  him  in  eternity. 

*  I  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  importi-n 
of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the  insuffiei^c^ 
of  the  world  to  bestow  happiness  ;  but  I  lud  C6 
ver  before  beheld  religion  in  such  a  form.  I  rb. 
never  been  furnished  with  a  proper  fokt!ii:i 
for  the  worliily  pleasures  which  I  yet  derpocd 
I  did  right  in  gving^  op  diversions,  bat  Idi: 
wrong  in  giving  up  employment,  and  in  nefiKt 
ing  duties.  I  knew  something  of  religiooui 
principle  of  fear,  bat  1  had  no  conceptjoo  of  i: 
as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  and  as  tbes^rsf 
of  active  duty  ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  as  a  srcre 
of  inward  peace.  Boi>ks  had  not  been  of  ur 
great  service  to  me,  for  I  had  no  one  to  fffot 
me  in  the  choice,  or  to  assist  me  in  the  perud 
I  went  to  my  daily  task  of  devotion  with  a  hcin 
heart,  and  returned  from  it  with  no  other  srs 
of  comfort  but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it 

*  My  former  friends  and  acquaintances  hi 
been  decent  and  regular  ;  but  they  had  adopM 
religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  principle,  t 
was  compliance  and  not  conviction.  It  was  con- 
formity to  custom,  and  not  the  persuasioo  of 'Jbe 
heart  Judge  then  how  I  must  have  been  afifC 
cd,  in  a  state  when  sorrow  and  disappointoieE' 
had  made  my  mind  peculiarly  impressible,  vr:: 
the  conversation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  3ti 
Stanley  !  I  saw  in  them  that  religion  wu  bk 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerful  principle.  1: 
ran  through  their  whole  life  and  character.  Al 
the  Christian  graces  were  broufrht  into  aetioo  s 
a  way,  with  a  uniformity  and  a  beauty,  whiK 
nothing  but  Christian  motives  could  have  t: 
fccted. 

*  The  change  which  took  place  in  mj  ovr 
mind,  however,  was  progressive.  TTie'sinc? 
consonance  which  I  observed  between  their  fec- 
timents  and  actions,  and  those  of  Dr.  BarloT  s..d 
Mr.  Jackson  strengthened  and  confirmed  min; 
This  similarity  in  all  points,  was  a  fresh  cue- 
firmation  that  they  were  all  right.  The  li^t 
of  religion  gradually  grew  stronger,  and  the  vaj 
more  smooth.  It  was  literally  a  *  lamp  to  mv 
feet,*  for  I  V  ked  more  safely  as  I  saw  mors 
clearly.  My  uifficulties  insensibly  lessened,  and 
my  doubts  disappeared.  I  still  indeed  cootiass 
hourly  to  feel  mucli  cause  to  be  humbled,  but 
none  to  bo  unhappy.* 

When  Lfady  Aston  had  done  speaking.  Sir 
George  said,  *  I  owe  a  thousand  obhgatioiii  to 
my  mother,  but  not  one  so  great  as  her  introdoc- 
tion  of  mc  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  has  given  a  best 
and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  habits  and  ponuhs. 
to  which  I  trust  every  day  will  add  fresh  stren^- 
I  look  up  to  him  as  rpv  model :  happy  if  I  mty 
in  any  degree,  be  able  to  form  myself  by  it : 
Till  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  yoo.  Sir.  1 
preferred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr 
SUnloy.  to  that  of  any  yoiin^  man  with  whon  I 
am  acquainted.* 

Afler  some  further  conversation,  in  which  M: 
George,  with  great  credit  to  hirK^lf,  bore  ac-r 
sidcrablc  part ;  Miss  Aston  took  courage  to  &:' 
me  if  I  would  accompany  them  all  into  the  pi- 
den,  as  she  wished  me  to  carrv  home  inielli 


'  tbete  are  not  such  tears  as  I  i\\en  shed.   TYi«tA\%eTic«  \a  M,\ia  SUnlfly^  of  the  ibarishing  sulf 
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of  some  American  plants,  which  had  been  raised 
under  her  direction.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  had 
for  some  time  heea  trying^  to  bring  Lucilla  on 
the  tapis,  but  had  not  found  a  plausible  pretence, 
I  now  inquired  if  JVTiss  Stanley  directed  their 
gardening  pursuits.  *  She  directs  all  our  pur- 
Boits,*  said  the  two  bashful,  blushing  girls,  who 
now,  for  the  Brsttime  in  their  lives,  spoke  both 
at  once  ;  the  subject  kindling  an  energy  in  their 
affectionate  hearts,  which  even  their  timidity 
could  not  rein  in. 

*  I  thouirht  Clara,*  said  Sir  George,  *  that  Miss 
Phcehe  Sanley  too  had  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  flower  garden.  Surely  she  is  not  behind 
her  sister  in  any  thing  that  is  kind,  or  any  thing 
that  is  elegant*  His  complexion  heightened  as 
he  spoke,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  an 
emphasis,  which  I  had  not  before  observed  in 
his  manner  of  speaking.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
Lady  Aston,  whose  meek  eye  glistened  with 
pleasure,  at  the  earnestness  with  which  her  son 
spoke  of  the  lovely  Phcebe.  My  rapid  imagina. 
tion  instantly  shot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
0omo  years  hence  will  probably  unite  two  fa- 
milies so  worthy  of  each  other.  Lady  Aston, 
who  already  honours  me  with  her  confidence, 
afterwards  confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  sub- 
ject, about  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth 
of  both  parties  made  her  backward  to  express 
the  secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Miss  As- 
tons  continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
should  be  warmest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
friends  at  the  Grove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
gratefully  declared,  they  owed  any  little  taste, 
knowledge,  or  love  of  goodness  which  they 
themselves  might  possess. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  these  quiet  girls 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  subject  so  interesting. 
I  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  far  from  feel- 
ing any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avowed  supe- 
riority of  their  young  friends,  and  so  unani* 
mously  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit  so  eclip- 

tins- 

Af\er  having  admired  the  plants  of  which  I 
promised  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I  was 
chartfcd  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They  then  drew 
me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  grounds.  While 
I  was  admiring  it.  Miss  Clara,  with  a  blush, 
and  some  hesitation,  begged  leave  to  ask  my 
advice  about  a  little  rustic  building,  which  she 
and  her  sisters  were  just  going  to  raise  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Friend- 
ship. *  My  brother,*  said  she,  *  is  kindly  assist- 
ing  us.  The  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.* 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan.  I 
highly  approved  it;  ventuiing,  however,  to  sug- 
gest some  trifling  aheratioos,  which  I  told  them 
I  did  in  order  to  implicate  myself  a  little  in  the 
pleasant  project.  How  proud  was  I  when  Clara 
added,  *  that  Miss  Stanley  had  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  my  general  taste  !* — They  all  begged 
me  to  look  in  on  them  in  my  rides,  and  assist 
them  with  my  farther  counsel;  adding  that, 
above  all  things,  I  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the 
Grove. 

Jjady  Aston  faid,  *  that  the  expected  our  whole 


party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  some  day  next  week. 
Her  daughters  entreated  that  it  might  be  post 
poned  till  the  latter  end,  by  which  time  they 
doubted  not  their  little  edifice  would  be  com- 
pleted.  Sir  Greorge  then  told  me,  that  his  sis. 
ters  had  requested  him  to  furnish  an  inscription, 
or  to  endeavour  to  procure  one  from  me.  He 
added  his  wishes  to  theirs  that  I  would  comply. 
They  all  joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that 
I  could  not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rhyming  mood.* 

Afler  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  party  at  the  Grove 
to  dine  at  Aston- Hall,  and  I  was  to  carry  the 
invitation.  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  ex> 
cellent  Lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  affection- 
ate one  of  the  young  people ;  with  whom  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  this  quiet  morning  had 
contributed  to  advance  my  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, more  than  could  have  been  done  by  many 
ceremonious  meetings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  spoke  with 
sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
bad  passed  the  morning.  It  was  beautiful  to 
observe  the  honest  delight,  the  ingenuous  kind- 
ness, with  which  Lucilla  heard  me  commend 
the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  disparaging  hint  on 
the  one  hand,  gently  to  let  down  her  friends,  nor 
on  the  other,  no  such  exaggerated  praise  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  employed  as  a  screen  for 
envy,  or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  hearer  lower 
what  the  speaker  had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropped  in  at  Aston-Hail  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  notice  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my  inscription, 
in  which  as  Lucilla  was  both  my  subject  and 
my  muse,  I  succeeded  rather  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment, 
our  whole  party  went  to  dine  in  the  Hall.  In 
our  way,  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now  so  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  of  making  home  agreeable 
to  her  son,  as  delightedly  to  receive  such  of  her 
friends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  become  his. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred,  did 
the  honours  admirably  for  so  young  a  man,  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  excellent  mother,  whom 
long  retirement  had  rendered  habitually  timid 
in  a  party,  of  which  some  were  almost  stran- 
gers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difliculty  to  re- 
strain  their  young  guests  from  running  directly 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  American  plants ; 
but  as  they  grew  near  the  mysterious  spot,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  it  before  the  allot- 
ted time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady  Aston,  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  conduct  her  company 
to  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  little  build- 
ing, but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible.  While 
they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  two  elder  Miss  Astons  c^ravely  took  a  hand 
of  Lucilla,  Sir  George  and  1  each  presented  a 
hand  to  Phcebe,  and  in  profound  silence,  and 
great  ceremony,  we  led  them  up  the  turf  stepe 
I  into  this  simple,  but  really  pretty  temple.  The 
I  initials  of  Lucilla  and  Phosbe  were  <mxy«d.  va. 
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cyjoitn  os'fi  h  liiue  ru^-:  c  viwijw.  uu6r:  w ..  '.  :■.  ,  bp^ieurci  thLt  oiie  oftbem  hmd  taken  rach  pnc 

'^  nitLi.in.2  iiii.r    L'.xj«r  e  boose.  Uml  tl  bad  im^ 

Id  Iwo  Ji.c:*t  ;>rej;j!.rt-c  r.»r  I'j^  j'urxi-*.  v;  c  bivt-    r.;!Tj  fri-ij  ll  ::r  ;  rcivr.:  aeco&c  choice.    Auyjc 

rjitd  bw/j: '-."-*. J V  t-'.-Li-LMt-c.     A'j„ie  r. -j   '^.-^     » Ljc:.  :ii:r  -iCLr*.  r.E.*  erigtged,  becLCWibe  ui 


Tjjt  Ati-jzif  ijr^hiz  wj  ir.ut:.  fcl.ie.  iLti  :riej  ctj  llc  tlrijt,  iir.d  whom  noiiiicp.  Dotcrai:!! 
might  r;Lvt  •!•!•«:.  :'.1'Il*'.»-:j  ft-r  .SLLriivjsf.  v  1j:  jr,  *:!»tif.  coLJi  t€:-:»l  her  Lo  desert.  Deiii:  .ic 
thtir  lur:..  wtrc  k.  urv-i'-tc  wi'.'j  \:.it  I'-ij-tr  loit  rtJr:.:-'.c  LLe  a^c-i  SLifftrtr,  lL«  vtc::s( 
marc  'jf  fr.^:.c.-\.:.  '.;?.:  i:.tv  ^^viii-  ls  itLr-.;!  w  l*-  i;-  itkt  iltce  aejcl  S^inder.  T:it  tur:  us 
fti  irj'.-'-?-.  lijtv  !.jiC  :'-*a  A5-'.or:s.  A"-fr  re-iCiL?  f.r  Lii^r*  &  r-.Lr  worked  liro  bowrf  erfrr  ot, 
the  ii.KTi/.jrjii,  *  rij y  C' br  <.'.fa.rs..*  h!>.id  L-jv.Ila  Lo  oxtr  aiid  ai/ire  bi.r  f^et  tiuse,  a&d  app]iK  in 
Mink  Afl'jii, '  mritrf:  cuuldyoi  i^dUitfc  i^butili!  r^iss  t:>  clolLe  Lhe  orphan  child  o:  i  deoeue^ 
TerM^b  ?  TiiOUj^h  l:*'.  ;<rhi»e  iritv  c-j.'*Tey  le  tco  friisd.  She  also  vras  lo  accompasr  btr  I:^ff 
fUvUsriug  to  be-  ju:!,  it  is  l'X»  dcrlicait:  r*ot  to  to  ttie  Litur  cr»  Sjndaj,  bi>t  bad  niace  it  i  :£- 
please.  Tht  btje-e  trfi  lI  orice  tcxider  Lnd  t\t-  ditiOD  of  hir  in^rrvini^  bim,  that  i^he  ftboc.:^ 
g*nf  *We  got  t.'jCTJi,'  fcaid  Misfr  Afrlori,  initL  iiljowed  lo  c^.-zAiLue  btr  buperaumerarr  LWt 
a  vweet  vivkcitv,  *t^  •.'■:*  we  g^et  every  IhiLj  work,  for  the  benefit  cf  the  poor  orphts.  Ai 
that  if  good,  fro:n  ^l...'/  Grcv<:/ bow i.^'i^  i:iO-  ihre?  L&d  been  cxedpl&,rj  in  their  atteodiz-x 
devtiy  to  me.  at  church,  ae  n-cll  as  id  their  grencial  c^cjc 

How  wai?  I  tlht'.J:  tr  '  :*,*  did  Lucilla  u.jiu  !  Tht  f^ir  Pctronesses  prc5e:jtcd  each  til:  i 
but  Ihough  btje  no  a  trl-.  i  iM'^'^aiify  ber  f^'jlttry.  handsoTnc-  EiLk,  acd  with  a  complete,  plkiL.  »e 
■be  could  fiot  r'.-ch!  i\.  And  I  would  nol  a]I:;w  verr  neat  FUit  of  apparel. 
nivbelf  t/>  bt  robb-. d  o:'  I'jt  [txirt  delight  it  had  WKUl  t'jc-se  girls  were  distribution,  I  »ia 
given  rne.  All  the  co!r.;iuriy  be-iruid  lo  eiij  >j  Ltr  .  i-:Tid  S.r  John  t''.at  one  such  ticket  as  we  »sn 
confubion  and  my  \j]-fatf  sT-.  ,  de-irtfd  t->  take  for   SqaaJ]ini*s    benefit,   «:-•: 

I  frjTg'A  to  rntnii.ju,  that  a«  wt  crc.i:>ed  the  furnish  iLe  cottages  of  there  poor  girli.  'Jli: 
park,  we  had  r>«-cn  er.Urr  iht  hou-«€-,  trjrouEjh  a  it  tkall^*  re:']iid  he  with  emphasis.  '  Hoa  i:'J 
back  avenue,  a  ^iro  .tssion  uf  hllle  pirU  nthtly  a  way  wiJI  that  puin  go  in  supertluitii^  wi;.a 
dret<b(.d  in  a  urjiforin.  In  a  wiii&per,  lacked  will  make  two  honest  couple  ha  ppj  !  How  cvj 
Lady  A^ion  wh&t  it  mean!,  'you  are  to  know/  is  vanity,  how  cheap  is  charity  !*' 
replitd  UfirT  j-.d_v''hi;i,  *t'rjot  my  daughte/s  adopt  'Can  these  fiappy,  useful  joung  crca!'ir«  a 
all  .MihsStanl'rvV  p]iin», and  ainoJisr  the  rest,  that  my  little,  insctive,  insipid  Astons,  Char]-.** 
of  a!>soci:itir.;{  wiih  «1!  ih'.ir  own  indulgence*  ,  whisjiprcd  Mr.  Stanley,  as  wo  walked  aiiii'j 
•ome  I;tt!i;  iul  of  rh;ir.ty,  that  while  they  are  Itave  the  girls  to  sit  down  lo  their  plentiful  tijr 
rcctivin;/  filo^h'jri*.  Ih'.y  may  h]-y*j  be  conft-rrinj  per,  which  was  spread  on  a  Jong  table  under '. lis 
it  Th*:  o;»(.nin;r  o'tlit  'IVnipic  of  Friend.-hip,  oak,  without  the  green  bo^Ah.  This  vroap  <fl 
is  li'f.f^ly  to  ritford  VMt  much  j^ratificalion  to  be  fisrurcs  made  an  interesting  addition  lo  IM 
paBii(:d  ov*r  without  fcom-.  mich  ass/jciation.  So  ■  scenery,  when  we  got  back  to  the  Tcmpk,  sjk! 
my  ifirls  jfiie  to  d::y  u  linl?  fr.as!,  with  prizes  of  '  often  attracted  our  attention  while  we  were  ec 
merit,  to  the-ir  villa;;';  i-ch'ioi,  and  to  a  few  other  !  gaged  in  conversation. 
des»;r ving^  young  p'T-^on-:.* 

When  vie  liud  tak«  n  our  wals  in  the  temple, 
PhosiM:  Miiddenly  crn-d  oul.  claBpinjj  htr  handfr  CHAP.   XXXV 

in  an  echiacy,  ''():,ly  look  Liiciila  I  There  is  no  j 

end  to  liic  cnchuntmcnt.  It  m  all  fairy  land.'  The  company  were  not  food  wear?  of  ac 
On  ca-itiii^  our  tyi.-s  aH  hhc  directed,  we  were  ;  miring  the  rustic  building,  which  seemed  rai««C 
agreeably  uurpriie-d  with  observing  a  large  kind  j  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand.  *■; 
oftcmfKjrury  Hhcd  or  Uxith  at  Rome  distance  from  rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  Thej  were  de:ii;'.led 
us.  It  wa-4  picture'srj'ii  ly  fixed  near  an  old  |  to  find  that  their  pleasure  was  to  be  prokxo^ 
spreading  oak,  and  wan  ingfiniously  composed  by  drinking  tea  in  the  temple, 
of  branches  of  tr«'Oi«,  lr<:n'i  and  green.  Under  '  While  wo  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanlev,  aJdre*»- 
thc  oak  hUtitd  raw/oA  the-  villa^ru  maidd.  Wu  '  ing  himself  to  me,  said,  *  I  have  always  forfoi'.ca 
walked  lotlic  sp^jt.  Tiiu  inside*  of  the  booth  wa.s  |  lo  a:ik  you,Chirlc}»,  if  your  high  oxpectatijr.!-':" 
hung  round  with  c.tp'*,  uproni,  Ixinn'^tK,  hand-  j  pleasure  from  the  ttocicty  in  LfOndon  had  kit 
kercliie-fH,  and  othor  course',  but  n^'rit  articles  of    quite  answered  ?^ 


co.npany ;  humy  pnx'rits  wrr"  iflvoii  !■»  all. 
But  additional  jiri/.'  ^  w^-n;  awarded  by  th«  y-.iiii: 
Patronoshrs,  V)  tin.'  fni.-t   -.p-itininis   of  diif-T   iif 


of  Jip.v  JiitrlliiriMicr  il  tiucc  gratified  an  I  r.xiV.:: 
tin;  p;is«ir)n  of  mive-lly,  which    I    f^.ind  I.    r." 


■■ ',;■■'■*'»  up  y •Mini;  wi>:iirii,  m-.-iijv  uris-*-     i-vury    iiipi.T,     ii-ii     ciivcu    liilo    n.^nc        Much   Ci 

id,  and  of  modest    niannrr,  hUy»d  licliind.     It  i sultory  tilk,  but  lilllo  di!«cu<ision.     The  coruto 
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Unto  ikirmbhed  like  men  whose  arroi  were  kept 
bright  by  constant  use ;  who  were  accastomed 
to  a  flying  fight,  but  who  avoided  the  fatigue 
of  coming  to  close  quarteriu  What  was  old, 
however  momentous,  was  rejected  as  dull,  what 
was  new,  however  insignificant,  was  thought 
interesting.  Events  of  the  past  week  were 
placed  with  those  beyond  the  flood  ;  and  the  very 
existence  of  occurrences  which  continue  to  be 
matter  of  deep  interest  with  us  in  the  country, 
Mcmcd  there  totally  forgotten. 

*  I  found,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis  had  a  standard  of  merit  of  their  own ; 
that  knowledge  of  the  town  was  concluded  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  local  habits, 
reigning  phrases,  temporary  fashions,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  manners,  was 
supposed  to  be  knowledge  of  mankind.  Of 
course,  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the 
hour,  and  the  anecdotes  of  a  few  modish  leaders, 
was  ignorant  of  human  nature.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  I  was  rather  too 
young  to  be  a  praUer  of  past  time$t  yet  he  allow- 
ed that  the  standard  of  conversation  was  not  so 
high  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  my  father,  by 
whose  reports  my  youthful  ardour  had  been  in- 
flamed. He  did  not  indeed  suppose  that  mea 
were  less  intellectual  now,  but  they  certainly 
were  less  colloquially  intellectual.  *  For  this,* 
added  he,  *  various  reasons  may  bo  assigned. 
In  London  man  is  every  day  becoming  less  of 
a  social,  and  more  of  a  gregarious  animal. 
Crowds  are  as  little  favourable  to  conversation 
as  to  reflection.  He  finds,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figure  in  the  mass  with  less  expense  of  mind  : 
and  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no  expense  at 
all.  They  find  that  by  mixing  with  myriads, 
they  may  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
without  being  obliged  to  bring  a  single  idea  to 
enrich  tlio  common  stock.* 

*  I  do  not  wonder,*  said  I,  *  that  the  dull  and 
uninformed  love  to  shelter  their  insignificance 
in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the  multitude, 
their  deficiencies  elude  detection.  The  vapid 
and  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe 
the  little  figure  they  make  to  the  dress,  the 
scenery,  the  music,  and  the  company.  The 
noise  and  the  glare  take  off'  all  attention  from 
the  defects  of  the  work.  The  spectator  is  amus- 
ed, and  he  does  not  inquire  whether  it  is  with 
the  piece  or  the  accompaniments.  The  end  is 
attained,  and  he  is  little  solicitous  about  the 
moans.  But  an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well 
written  drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all 
these  aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
superior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman,  will 
rise  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But  you  were 
going,  Sir  John,  to  assign  other  causes  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  conversation.* 

*  One  very  affecting  reason,*  replied  he,  *  is 
that  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs  fills  all 
aicn*s  minds  with  one  momentous  object.  As 
every  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every  patriot  is 
a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that  subject 
should  fill  everv  mouth,  which  occupies  every 
heart,  and  that  little  room  should  be  lefl  for  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

*  I  should  accept  this,*  said  I,  *  as  a  satisfac 
tory  vindication,  had  I  heard  that  the  same  ab- 
sorbing cause  had  thinned  the  pablic  placea.  or 


diminished  the  attraction  of  the  private  resorts 
of  dissipation.* 

*  There  is  a  third  reason,*  said  Sir  John,  *  po- 
lite lilerature  has  in  a  good  degree  given  way 
to  experimental  philosophy.  The  admirers  of 
science  assert,  that  the  last  was  an  age  of  words, 
and  that  this  is  the  ago  of  things.  A  more  sub- 
stantial kind  of  knowledge  has  partly  superseded 
these  elegant  studies,  which  have  caught  such 
hold  on  your  affections.* 

'  I  heartily  wish,*  replied  I,  *  that  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiser ;  they 
certainly  have  not  made  them  more  agreeable.* 

*  It  is  affirmed,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  the 
prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a  religions 
use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe.' 

■  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  assertion,* 
replied  Sir  John,  *  namely,  that  it  is  not  true. 
This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be  their  direct  ten- 
dency ;  yet  experiment,  which  you  know  is  the 
soul  of  philosophy,  has  proved  the  contrary.* 

He  then  adduced  some  instances  in  our  coun- 
try, which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clearly  evinc 
ed,  that  this  was  not  their  necessary  conse- 
quence; adding,  however,  a  few  great  namee 
on  the  more  honourable  side.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  Baillies,  the  Condorsets,  the  D*Alamberts, 
and  the  Lalandes,  as  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  science  to  make  Christians. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  un- 
dervalue philosophical  pursuits.  The  modern 
discoveries  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life ;  but  where  these  are  pursued  exclusively,  I 
cannot  help  preferring  the  study  of  the  great 
classic  authors,  those  exquisite  masters  of  life 
and  manners,  with  whose  spirited  conversation, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  so  richly  im- 
pregnated.* 

*  I  confess,*  said  I,  '  that  there  ma^  be  more 
matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind  in  the 
reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of  skill,  it 
is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  expense 
of  time  and  intellect  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  the  acquisition  holds  out  the  powerful 
temptation  of  more  credit  with  less  labour.  A 
sufliciont  knowledge  of  botany  or  chemistry  to 
make  a  figure  in  company  is  easily  obtained, 
while  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rians,  poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  requires 
much  time,  and  close  application.*  *  Bui,*  ex- 
claimed Sir  John,  *  can  the  fashionable  studies 
pretend  to  givo  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the  same 
energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch  and 
compass  to  the  understanding,  the  same  correct- 
ness to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and  spirit  to 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  man  ?* 

*  For  my  own  part,*  replied  I,  *  so  far  from 
saying  with  Hamlet,  *  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  neither,*  I  confess,  I  have  little  delight 
in  any  thing  else.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  of  merely  huinan  studios,  my  chief 
pleasure.  As  a  man,  man  is  the  creature  with 
whom  I  have  to  do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  cha- 
racter interest  me  more  than  all  the  possible  va« 
rieties  of  mosses,  and  shells,  and  fossils.  To 
view  this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  actions,  as  portrayed  by  the  Uasvd  ^C  \1ncji^ 
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immortal  mastorn,  Tacitus  and  Plutarcli ;  to 
view  him  in  t^c  Btruffcrlc  of  his  passions,  as  dis- 
playei]  by  Euripiiion  and  Shakspearn  :  to  con- 
template him  in  the  blazo  of  his  eloqufiice,  bj 
Uic  two  rival  orators  of  (vrccce  and  Romo,  is 
more  confrcnial  to  my  feelings,  thnn  the  ablest 
disquisition  of  which  matter  was  ever  the  sub- 
ject.* Sir  John,  who  is  a  passionate,  and  ratlier 
too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  classic  lore,  warmly 
declared  himself  of  my  opinion. 

*I  went  to  town,*  replied  I,  *with  a  mind 
eaj^er  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memory 
was  not  quite  unfurnished  with  passsj^ra  which 
I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and  which 
mi^ht  servo  to  embellish  conversation,  without 
incurring  the  charjie  of  pedantry.  But  though, 
most  of  the  men  I  conversed  with  were  my 
eqnals  in  education,  and  my  superiors  in  talent, 
there  seemed  little  disp'>8ition  to  promote  such 
topics  as  might  bring  our  understanding  into 
play.  Whether  it  is  that  business,  active  life, 
and  public  debate,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  consider  society  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest 
than  to  exercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is 
that  they  brought  less  into  the  treasury  of  con- 
versation than  I  expected;  not  because  they 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  and  reserved  their 
talents  and  acquisitions  for  higher  occasions. 
The  most  opulent  possessors,  I  ofXen  found  the 
most  penurious  contributors.* 

*  Rien  de  trop,''  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  was  the 
ftvourite  maxiui  of  an  author,*  whom  I  am  not 
apt  to  quote  for  rules  of  moral  conduct.  Yet  its 
adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check  against  ex- 
cess in  all  our  pur^iuits.  If  polite  learning  is 
undervalued  by  the  mere  man  of  letters  :  If  it 
dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts  society,  it  is  not 
the  great  business  of  life ;  it  is  not  the  prime 
fountain  of  moral  excellence* 

*  Well,  so  much  for  man,*  said  Sir  John,  *hut 
Charles,  you  have  not  told  us  what  you  had  to 
■ay  of  women^  in  your  observations  on  society.* 

*  As  to  women,*  replied  I,  *  I  declare  that  I 
found  more  propensity  to  promote  subjects  of 
taste  and  elegant  speculation  among  sfime  of 
the  su{>erior  class  of  females,  than  in  many  of 
my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  however,  are 
restrained  through  fear  of  the  illiberal  sarcasms 
of  men,  who  not  contented  to  suppress  their  own 
faculties,  ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
men, though  evidently  arising  from  a  modest 
desire  of  improvement,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
bopelesa  rivalry.* 

'Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the  reading 
ladies,*  said  Sir  John.  *  I  do  not  deny  it,*  re- 
plied I,  *  if  they  bear  their  faculties  meekly. 
But  I  Confess  that  what  is  sneeringly  called  a 
learned  lady  is  to  me  far  preferable  to  a  scien- 
tific  one,  such  os  I  encountered  one  evening, 
who  talked  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  lever,  and 
the  statera,  which  she  took  care  to  tell  us  was 
the  Roman  steel.yard,  with  all  the  sang-frcid  of 
philosophical  conceit.* 

*  Scientific  men,*  said  Sir  John,  *  aro  In  gene- 
ral  admirable  for  their  si  i;plicity,  but  in  a  tech- 
nical woman  I  have  seldom  found  a  grain  of 
taate  or  elegance.* 

*  I  own,*  replied  I,  *  I  should  greatly  prefer 
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a  fair  companion,  who  coold  modeiitlj  diicriai. 
nate  between  the  beauties  of  Vir|pl  and  Mdto^ 
to  one  who  was  always  dabbliog  in  cbemisirj, 
and  who  came  to  dinner  with  dirty  hands  fm 
the  labratory.  And  yet  I  adofiire  chemistrj  toe; 
I  am  now  only  apeakinj;  of  that  knowkd^ 
which  is  desirable  in  a  female  companion ;  !ar 
knowledge  I  must  have.  Bui  arts,  which  irv 
of  immense  value  in  inanafiictures,  won't  mtie 
my  wife's  conversation  entertaining  U>  am. 
Discoveries  which  may  i^reatJy  improve  d^eiof 
and  bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  delij^htiof 
our  summer  evening's  walk,  or  winter  fimida' 
The  ladies,  Lucilla  especially,  smiled  ii  dj 
warmth.  I  felt  that  there  was  approbatiun  m 
her  smile,  and  though  I  had  said  too  much  al> 
ready,  it  encouraged  me  to  go  on.'~->  1  repa: 
that,  next  to  religion,  whatever  relates  to  boaitt 
manners,  is  most  attrarting  to  human  creat>im 
To  turn  from  conversation  to  composition.  WntI 
is  it  that  excites  so  feeble  an  interest,  in  prrni. 
ing  that  finely  written  poem  of  the  Abhe  it 
Lille,  *  Lea  Jardiru  !*  It  is  because  his  t^tta 
has  no  cultivators,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  aafl 
women.  What  confers  that  powerful  charm  cc 
the  devcriptive  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  A  b> 
cination,  I  will  venture  to  alHrm,  paramou/it  t« 
the  lovely  and  magnificent  scenery  which  adoru 
it.  Eden  itticlf,  with  all  its  exquisite  land>cap^ 
would  excite  a  very  inferior  pleasure  did  it  ex- 
hibit only  inanimate  beauties.  *Tis  the  propri- 
etors, *tis  the  inhabitants,  *tis  the  live  glork  oi 
Eden,  which  siezc  upon  the  afTectionH,  and  t'ioe 
about  the  heart.  The  gardens,  even  of  Parv 
disc,  would  bo  dull  without  the  gardeners.  Ts 
mental  excellence,  'tis  moral  beauty,  whic^ 
completes  the  charm.  Where  this  is  uBnlir.f, 
landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  be  read  vr^ 
pleasure,  yet  the  interest  it  raises  is  cold.  It  i*  ad- 
mired,  but  seldom  remembered,  praised,  but  sel- 
dom quoted.  It  leaves  no  definite  idea  on  the 
mind.  If  general,  it  is  indistinct ;  if  minate. 
tedious.* 

*  It  must  be  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,  'that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget   that  the  finest  re- 
presentation of  nature  is  only  the  scene,  not  t^ie 
object ;  the  canvass,  not  Uie  portraiL     \Vr  hod 
indeed  some  time  ago,  so  much  of  this  gorgeoiu 
scene.painting,  so  much  splendid  poetical  boU. 
ny,  so  many  amorous  flowers,  and  so  manv  r^ 
getable  courtships;  so  many    wedded   plaati; 
roots  transformed  to  nymphs,  and   dwellinf  in 
emerald  palaces ;  that  some  how  or  other  tralli, 
and  probability,  and  nature  and   man,  sliptoal 
of  the  picture,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
genius  held  the  pencil.' 

*  In  Mason's  English  Garden,'  replied  I, '  Al 
cander*8  precepts  would  have  been   no  penooi- 
fication.     The  introduction   of  character  dra 
matizes  what  else  would  have  been   frigidly  di- 
dactic    Thompson  enriched  his  landscape  with 
here  and  there  a  figure,  drawn  with   moce  cor- 
rectness than  warmth,  with   more  nature  than 
spirit,  but  exalts  it  every  where  by  moral  alia* 
sion  and  religious  reference.    The  scenerr  of 
Cowpcr  is  perpetually  animated  with  sketchnof 
character,  enlivened  with  portraits  from  real  Uit, 
and  the  exhibition  of  human   manners  and  pai- 
sions.    His    most    exquisite  deecripUona  o«e 
tbeu  vividneaa  to  moral  iUostratioa^— >Loyaky. 
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liberty,  patriotism,  charity,  piety,  benevolence, 
every  generous  feeling,  every  glowing  senti- 
ment, every  ennobling  passion,  grows  oat  of  hie 
descriptive  powers.  His  matter  always  bursts 
into  mind.  His  shrubbery,  his  forest,  his  flower 
garden,  all  produce 

Fru  i  t  a  worthy  of  Paradise, 

and  lead  to  immortality.* 

Mr.  Slanley  said,  adverting  again  to  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  it  was  an  amusement  to  him 
to  observe,  what  impression  the  first  introduction 
to  general  society  made  conversant  with  books, 
bat  to  whom  the  world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

•  1  believe,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  an  overflowing 
commerce,  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has  in- 
troduccd,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splendours 
of  art,  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
energicf). — They  are  advantageous  to  luxury, 
but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  the  bril. 
liancy  of  the  drawing-room  itself,  but  deducted 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant.  It  has  given  per- 
fection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candelabras,  our  gild- 
ing, our  inlaying  and  our  scilpture,  but  it  has 
communicated  a  tor]x>r  to  the  imagination,  and 
enervated  our  intellectual  vigour.' 

•  In  (me  way,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling,  Muxu- 
ry  has  been  favourable  to  literature. — From  the 
unparalleled  splendour  of  our  printing,  paper, 
engraving,  illuminating,  and  binding,  luxury 
has  caused  more  bo  iks  to  be  purchased,  while, 
from  the  growth  of  time-absorbing  dissipation, 
it  causes  fewer  to  be  read.  Even  where  books 
are  not  much  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  in- 
struction they  are  become  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendagc  to  elegance.  But  I  believe  we  wore 
ranch  more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in 
their  former  plain  garb,  than  since  they  have 
been  uttired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now 
decorates  our  shelves. 

•  Poetry,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  has  of  late 
too  much  degenerated  into  personal  satire,  persi- 
flage and  caricature,  among  one  class  of  writers; 
while  among  another  it  has  exhibited  the  va- 
grancies of  genius,  without  the  inspiration;  the 
exuberance  of  fancy,  without  the  curb  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  eccentricities  of  invention,  with- 
out the  restrictions  of  taste.  The  image  has 
been  strained,  while  the  verse  has  been  slack- 
ened. We  have  had  pleonasm  without  fulness, 
and  facility  without  force.  Redundancy  has 
been  mistaken  for  plenitude,  flimsiness  for  ease, 
and  distortion  for  energy.  An  over  desire  of 
being  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and  the 
rage  for  being  simple  has  sometimes  made  him 
silly.  The  sensibility  is  sickly,  and  the  eleva- 
tion virtiginous. 

•To  Cowper,*  said  Sir  John,  •  master  of  melo- 
dy as  he  is,  the  mischief  is  partly  attributable. 
Such  an  original  must  naturally  have  a  herd  of 
imitators.  If  they  cannot  attain  to  his  excel- 
lences, his  faults  are  always  attainable.  The 
reseinhlanco  between  the  master  and  the  scholar 
is  found  chiefly  in  his  defects.  The  determined 
imitatfjr  of  an  easy  writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a 
sabliino  one,  absurd.  Cowper*s  ease  appeared 
bis  moA  imitable  charm  :  but  ease  aggravated 
is  insipidity.  His  occasional  negligences  his 
disciples  adopted  unifbrmly.    In  Cowper  there 
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might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the  vers^, 
but  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by  the  vigour 
of  the  sentiment.  Tiie  imitator  forgot  that  his 
strength  lay  in  tie  thought;  that  his  buoyant 
spirit  always  supported  itself,  that  the  figure 
though  amplified  was  never  distorted  ;  the  image 
though  bold  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  il 
lustration  though  new  was  never  false. 

*  The  evil,  however,*  continued  Sir  John, 
*  seems  to  bo  correcting  itself.  The  real  genius, 
which  exists  in  several  of  this  whimsical  school, 
I  trust,  will  at  length  lead  Uiem  to  prune  their 
excrescences,  and  reform  their  youthful  eccen- 
tricities. Their  good  sense  will  teach  them  that 
the  surest  road  to  fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread 
in  the  luminous  track  of  their  great  precursors 
in  the  art.  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not 
always  improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be 
better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be  worse  ;  that 
truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals,  and  as 
certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other  quarters, 
both  the  classic  and  the  Gothic  music  are  emu- 
lously  soaring,  and  I  hail  the  restoration  of  ge- 
nuine poetry  and  pure  taste.* 

*  I  must  not,*  said  I,  *  loquacious  as  I  have  al- 
ready been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conversation, 
without  remarking  that  I  found  there  was  one 
topic,  which  seemed  as  uniformly  avoided  by 
common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been  banished  by 
the  interdict  of  absolute  authority  ;  and  that 
some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dishonour  and  dis- 
grace, were  to  follow  it  on  conviction — I  mean 
religion.* 

*  Surely,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  would 
not  convert  general  conversation  into  a  divini 
ty  school,  and  friendly  societies  into  debating 
clubs.* 

*  Far  from  it,*  replied  I,  *  nor  do  I  desire  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and  coffee 
should  rehearse  their  articles  of  faith,  or  fill  the 
intervals  of  carving  and  eating  with  introducing 
dogmas,  or  discussing  controversies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  erect  the  social  table,  which  was  meant 
for  innocent  relaxation,  into  an  arena  for  theolo- 
gical combatants.  I  only  wish,  as  people  live 
so  much  together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an 
unlucky  wight  happens  to  start  a  serious  thought, 
I  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposition  to  pur- 
sue it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence  which  obliges 
him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had  dropt  something 
dangerous  to  the  state,  or  inimical  to  the  general 
cheerfulness,  or  derogatory  to  his  own  under 
standing.  I  only  desire,  that  as,  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  merely 
from  the  overflowing  fulness  of  a  mind  habitual- 
ly  occupied  with  one  leading  concern,  we  easily 
perceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer, 
another  a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician  ;  I  only 
wish,  that  we  could  of\ener  discover  from  the 
same  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  ex- 
ists, that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christians.* 

*  We  must  not  expect  in  our  days,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  tj  see  revive  that  animating  picture 
of  the  prevalence  of  religious  intercourse  given 
by  the  prophet  *  Then  they  that  feared  the 
Lord  spake  oflen  one  to  another.*  And  yet  one 
cannot  but  regret  that,  in  select  society,  men 
well  inforinttd  a»ii«Vi,TvtMx^^  yrvcv^v^«^  %% 
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wo  hope,  having  one  common  portion  of  being 
lo  fill,  having  one  common  faith,  one  common 
father,  one  common  journey  to  perform,  one 
common  termination  to  that  journey,  and  one 
common  object  in  view  beyond  it,  should,  when 
together,  bo  so  unwilling  to  advert  occasionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  doubtless  often  oc- 
cupy them  in  secret;  that  they  should  on  the 
contrary  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  hypocrisy,  and 
wish  to  appear  worse  than  they  really  are ;  that 
they  should  be  so  backward  to  give  or  to  gain 
information,  to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  all  equally  interested ; 
which  cannot  bo  the  case  in  any  other  possible 
subject.* 

*  In  all  human  concerns,*  said  I,  *  we  Bnd  that 
those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  aAcctions,  which 
are  brought  into  exercise,  flourish,  while  others 
are  sriiolTierpd,  by  concealment.  *  It  is  certain,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  knowledge  which  is 
never  brout^ht  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
feelings  require  to  be  excited,  in  order  to  know 
if  they  exist.  In  short,  topics  of  every  kind, 
which  arc  kept  totally  out  o(^  sight,  make  a  faint- 
er  imprcsition  on  the  mind  than  such  as  are  occa- 
sionally introduced.  Communicatioi^  is  a  great 
btrengthener  of  any  principle.  Feelings,  as  well 
as  idea«,are  ofien  elicited  by  collision.  Thoughts 
that  arc  never  to  be  produced,  in  time  seldom 
present  themM*lves,  while  mutual  interchange 
almost  creatr:rt  as  well  as  cultivates  them.  And 
as  to  the  Hociul  affectioiiB,  I  am  persuaded  that 
men  would  lovo  e;ich  other  more  cordially ;  good 
will  and  kindness  would  bo  incftnceivably  pro- 
moted, were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  wr>uld  keep  up  a 
mutual  regard  for  their  eternal  intcrestf,  and 
lead  therii  more  to  coni>idcr  each  other  ascandi* 
dates  fur  the  same  immortality  through  the  same 
common  hope.' 

Just  as  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  vuices,  which  came  softened 
to  u»  by  distance  and  the  undulati<m  of  the  air. 
The  little  hand  under  the  oak  had  finished  their 
cheerful  reprint,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the 
boine  rceulnr  {irocession  in  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. Tiicv  Atill  stood  at  a  res|>cctful  distance 
from  tlic  (fiiijMt;,  and  in  their  artless  manner 
sunsf  AiIoImiu's  hi-autiful  version  of  the  twenty, 
third  f»'ilfn,  which  the  Mixs  Astons  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  retreat  to 
the  house.  Before  we  quitted  tlie  templc,however, 
Sir  (iei^Tgc  Aston  ventured  modestly  to  intimate 
a  wi<h,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Alinijrhty  to  spare 
our  live**,  the  same  party  should  engacre  always 
to  celchratc  this  anniversary  in  the  Temple  of 
Friendship,  which  should  be  6ni»hed  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unwoithy  to  receive 
such  guests.  The  ladies  smiled  assentin^ly. 
Pha;bc  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  John  Uel 
field  and  I  warmly  approved  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  it  could  not  but  meet  with  his  cor- 
dial concurrence,  as  it  would  involve  the  as- 
surance of  an  annual  visit  from  his  valued 
friends. 

As  we  walked  int;  the  house,  Lady  Aston, 
who  hela  by  my  arm,  in  answer  to  the  satisfac- 
MD  I  eipremed  at  the  day  1  had  ^paiaad,  wA^\ 


*  We  owe  what  little  we  are  and  do  imder  tn 
vidence  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Yon  will  adinire  hk 
discriminating  mind,  when  I  tell  yoa  that  un 
commends  these  little  exhibitions  for  my  dtofk 
ters  far  more  than  to  hia  own.  He  sayt,  iha 
the^,  being  naturally  cheerful  and  habituiiif 
active,  require  not  the  incentive  of  oompasT  k 
encourage  them.  But  that  for  my  poor  tunc 
inactive  girls,  the  support  and  animating  pre- 
sence of  a  few  choaen  friends,  just  gives  'iea 
that  degree  of  life  and  spirit  which  serrei  to 
warm  their  hearts,  and  keep  their  mioci  ii 
motion.* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  SpAEEEai  came  to  spend  the  next  in, 
according  to  her  appointment.  Mr.  Flam,  wia 
called  accidentally  staid  to  dinner.  Mr.  au 
Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previously  invited.  Ane 
dinner,  the  conversation  chanced  to  tarn  cpa 
domestic  economy,  a  quality  which  Miss  Sputa 
professed  to  hold  in  the  most  sovereign  cat* 
tempt. 

AAer  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in  fiToc 
of  the  household  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton  saiu.]!' 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  JohnKHu  s 
tlie  Rambler,  have  each  given  ns  a  lively  pictc; 
of  a  vulgar,  ungentle  woman-like,  illiterate  hocx- 
wife.  The  notable  woman  of  the  one  safocati: 
her  guesU  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  xii.' 
chamber,  and  tormented  them  all  day  withplua 
of  economy,  and  lectures  on  management  Tai 
economist  of  the  otlier  ruined  her  husband  bt 
her  parsimonious  extravagance,  if  I  mav  l«  iI- 
lowed  to  couple  contradictions ;  hv  her  ictt- 
stitch  hangings,  for  which  she  had  no  waJU.  lad 
her  embroidery  for  which  she  had  no  use.  Tk 
poor  man  pathetically  lamenu  her  detestable  ca- 
talog uo  of  made  wines,  which  hurt  his  tlrtoK 
by  their  profusion,  and  his  health  by  not  beisi 
allowed  to  drink  them  till  they  were  tour.  BoS 
ladies  are  painted  as  domestic  tyrants,  wboK 
husbands  had  no  peace,  and  whose  childrtn  bad 
no  education.* 

'Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  Joha. 
*  were  exhibited  as  vamings,     Ii  was  rcaerrec 
for  the  pen  of  Richardson   to  exhibit  examfltt 
This  author,  with  deeper  and  justcr  vien  oc 
human  nature,  a  truer  taste  for  the  prpprjeties 
of  female  character,  and  a  more  exact  ioiaitioB 
into  real  life,  than  any  other  writer  of  fabaioai 
narrative,  has  given,  in  his  heroines,  exemplifi- 
cations of  elegantly  cultivated  minds,  combined 
witli  the  sober  virtues  of  domestic  economT.  Is 
no  other  writer  of  fictitious  adventures  has  tbe 
triumph  of  religion  and  reason  over  the  pasfiom 
and  the  now  almost  exploded  doctrines  of  aliti 
obedience,  and  the  household  virtues,  their  m- 
tural  concomitants  been  so  successfully  hkn^tc. 
Whether  the  works  of  this  most  original,  bat  iy 
no  means  faultless  writer,  were  cause  or  efti 
I   know  not ;  whether  these  well-imagiocd  ex 
amples  induced  the  ladies  of  that  dav  *U>  (toil} 
household  good  ;*  or  whether  the  then  cxistiii 
ladies,  by  their  acknowledged  attention  lo  femi- 
nme  concerns,  furnished  Richardson  with  liviaf 
modeVa.  I  cannot  determine.     Certain  it  iii  tbtf 
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the  novel  writers  of  the  sabaequent  period,  have 
in  general  been  as  little  disposed  to  represent 
these  qaalities  as  forming  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  female  character,  as  the  contemporary 
young  ladies  themselves  have  been  to  supply 
them  with  patterns.  I  a  little  fear  that  the  pre. 
dominance  of  this  sort  of  reading,  has  contri- 
buted its  full  share  to  bring  such  qaalities  into 
contempt.* 

Miss  Sparkes  characteristically  observed,  that 
*  the  meanest  understanding  and  most  vulgar 
education,  were  competent  to  form  such  a  wife 
as  the  generality  of  men  preferred.  That  a  man 
of  talents,  dreading  a  rival,  always  took  care  to 
secure  himself  by  marrying  a  fool.* 

*  Always  except  the  present  company.  Ma- 
dam, I  presume,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laughing. 

But  pardon  me,  if  I  difibr  from  you.  That 
raany  men  are  sensual  in  their  appetites,  and 
low  in  their  relish  of  intellectual  pleasures,  I 
confess.  That  many  others,  who  are  neither 
■ensual,  nor  of  mean  attainments,  prefer  women 
whose  ignorance  will  favour  their  indolent  habits, 
and  whom  it  requires  o  exertion  of  mind  to 
entertain,  I  allow  also.  But  permit  me  to  say, 
that  men  of  the  most  cultivated  minds,  men  who 
admire  talents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  domeatie  talents  can  never  be  dispensed 
with  :  and  I  totally  dissent  from  you  in  thinking 
that  these  qaalities  infer  the  absence  of  higher 
attainments,  and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 
a  vulgar  mind. 

*  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  is  once  discovered, 
may  be  practised  by  a  very  common  understand- 
ing. In  this,  as  in  efery  thing  else,  the  kind 
arrangements  of  Providence  are  visible,  because, 
as  the  common  arts  employ  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, they  could  not  be  universally  carried  on  if 
they  were  not  of  easy  and  cheap  attainment. 
Now  cookery  is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  agree 
with  you.  Madam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  un- 
derstanding, and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  cook.  But  a  cook  or  housekeeper ; 
and  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  considerable 
establishment,  are  two  very  different  characters. 
To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
family,  requires  talents  of  a  very  different  size  : 
and  one  reason  why  I  could  never  choose  to 
marry  a  woman  ignorant  of  domestic  affairs, 
is,  that  she  who  wants,  or  she  who  despises 
this  knowledge,  must  possess  that  previous  bad 
judgment  which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing 
this  part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  occasions. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton.  *  In  general  I  look  upon  the  contempt, 
or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties  as  pretty  cer- 
tain indications  of  the  turn  of  mind  from  which 
the  one  or  the  other  proceeds.  I  allow,  how- 
ever, that  with  this  knowledge  a  lady  may  un- 
happily have  overlooked  more  important  acqai- 
•itions ;  but  without  it  I  must  ever  consider  the 
Icmalo  character  as  defective  in  the  texture, 
however  it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  surface.* 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though  he  had 
not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which  some 
men  have ;  yet  unless  the  wildness  of  a  wit  was 
tamed,  like  the  wildness  of  other  animals  by 
domestic  habits,  be  himself  would  nat  ehooee  to 


venture  on  one.  He  added,  that  he  should  pay 
a  bad  compliment  to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  so 
much  higher  claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  these  habits  wore  the  determining 
cause  of  his  choice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  ten- 
dencies in  her  character,  he  should  have  sus- 
pected her  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she 
had  done.* 

'  I  confess  with  shame,'  said  Mr.  Carllon, 

*  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched  me 
with  any  sense  of  my  wife*s  merit,  was  the  ad- 
mirable good  sense  she  discovered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  family.  Even  at  the  time  that  I 
had  most  reason  to  blush  at  my  own  conduct, 
she  never  gave  me  cause  to  blush  for  hers.  The 
praises  constantly  bestowed  on  her  elegant  yet 
prudent  arrangements,  by  my  friends,  flattered 
my  vanity,  and  raised  her  in  my  opinion,  though 
they  did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  full  justice.* 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably  flat- 
tered, looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at  removing 
Miss  Sparkes*s  prejudices,  by  observing  how 
much  this  domestic  turn  brings  the  understand- 
ing into  action.  The  operation  of  good  sense  is 
requisite  in  making  the  necessary  calculations 
for  a  great  family  in  a  hundred  ways.  Good 
sense  is  required  to  teach  that  a  perpetually 
recurring  small  expense  is  more  (o  be  avoided 
than  an  incidental  great  one ;  while  it  shows 
that  petty  savings  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
estate.  The  story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady, 
who,  while  ruining  her  fortune  by  excessive 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refused  to  let  a  two 
shilling  mango  be  cot  at  her  table,  cxemplifiet 
exactly  my  idea.  Shabby  cnrtailments,  without 
repairing  the  breach,  which  prodigality  has 
made,  discredit  the  husband,  and  bring  the  re- 
proach of  meanness  on  the  wife.  Retrench- 
ments to  be  efficient  must  be  applied  to  great 
objects.  The  true  economist  will  draw  in  by 
contracting  the  outline,  by  narrowing  the  bot- 
tom, by  cutting  oflT  with  an  unsparing  hand 
costly  superfluities,  which  affect  not  comfort, 
but  cherish  vanity.* 

*  "  Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine  hall,** 
was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent  Venetian, 
to  his   thoughtless  son-in-law,*  said  Sir  John, 

*  and  its  wisdom  consisted  in  its  striking  at  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  and  prevailing  domestic 
evils,  an  overloaded  establishment.* 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  without 
speaking,  it  was  evident,  by  ber  manner  and 
turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had  kept  her 
silent,  and  that  she  thought  tbe  topic  *^der  dis- 
cussion as  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  gen. 
tlemen  as  of  her  own  opposition. 

*  A  discreet  woman,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  ad- 
justs her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Every 
thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  person  his  place. 
She  will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  oi 
small ;  if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious,  if 
small  she  will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and 
propriety  are  among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic 
wisdom  ;  and  there  is  no  surer  test  both  of  integ- 
rity  and  judgment,  than  a  well-proportioneo  ex- 
penditure. 

*  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring  all 
this  verbage,'  continued  he,  *  is  this, — will  a 
lady  of  a  mean  onderatandltk^^tst  x>^^f^  v^'Ok. 
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cation,  be  likely  to  practise  economy  on  this 
large  scale !  And  is  not  such  economy  a  field  in 
which  a  woman  of  the  best  sense  may  honour- 
ably exercise  her  own  powers  ?* 

Miait  Sparkes,  who  was  always  a  staunch  op- 
poser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  political  debate,  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  the  best  side  for  the  exer- 
tion of  wit  and  talents,  comforted  herself  that 
thouirh  she  felt  she  was  completely  in  the  mi- 
nority,  yet  she  always  thought  that  was  rather 
a  proof  uf  being  right  than  the  contrary  ;  for  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wicked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  number  is 
most  likely  to  be  neither 

*  Women,'  said  Mr  Carlton,  *  in  their  course 
of  action  describe  a  smaller  circle  than  men  ; 
but  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its 
dimensions,  but  in  itsc  orrectness.  There  may 
be,'  added  he  carefully  turning  away  his  eyes 
from  Mitis  Sparkes,  *  here  and  there  a  soaring 
female  who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  pal- 
try affairs  of  *'  this  dim  speck  called  earth,'* 
who  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indications 
of  a  grovelling  spirit.  But  a  sound  mind  judges 
directly  contrary.  The  larger  the  capacity,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  ofduti'^s  it  takes  in.  A  sen- 
sible woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order  which 
is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God.  All 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform  even  in 
their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite  va- 
riety. Nay,  the  great  Author  of  Nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order.' 

*  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Sir  John.  *A  philo- 
flophicil  lady  may  *read  Mallcbranch,  Doyle, 
and  Locke:'  she  may  boast  of  her  intellectual 
8U|»eri()rity  ;  she  may  talk  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete; of  substantial  forms  and  essences;  com- 
plex ideas  and  mixed  ii.odes,  of  identity  and  re- 
iatioii ;  she  may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one 
sex  with  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if 
her  aiTdirs  are  delabres^  if  her  house  is  disor- 
derly, her  servants  irregular,  her  children  ne- 
glected, and  her  table  ill  arranged,  she  will  in- 
dicate the  want  of  the  most  valuable  faculty 
of  the  human   mind,  a  sound  judgment* 

*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  '  that  such  instances  are  so  rare*,  that 
the  exceptions  barely  serve  to  establish  the  rule. 
I  have  known  twenty  women  mismanage  their 
affairs,  through  a  bad  education,  through  igno- 
rance, especially  of  arithmetic,  that  grand  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  women,  through  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  accomplishments,  through 
an  excess  of  dissipation,  through  a  devotcdness 
to  personal  embellishments,  through  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  music,  for  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metaphysically  miserable.* 

*  What  marks  the  distinction,'  said  Mr.  Carl- 
ton,  *  between  the  judicious  and  the  vulgar  ceo- 
noniist  is  this  :  the  narrow-minded  woman  suc- 
ceeds tfjlerably  in  the  filling  up,  but  never  in  the 
outline.  She  is  made  up  of  detail,  but  destitute 
of  plan.  Petty  duties  demand  her  whole  grasp 
of  mind,  and  after  all  the  thing  is  incomplete. 
There  is  so  much  bustle  and  evident  exertiun  in 
all  uhe  dfXis!  she  brings  into  company  a  mind 
oxIiauHtud  with  her  little  efforts  !  overflowing 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  merits !  looking  up 
to  her  own  performances  as  the  highest  possible 
ilevation  of  the  human  intellect,  and  looking 


down  on  the  attainmenLi  of  more  big blf  phi 
women,  as  so  many  obstructions  to  their  ub. 
fulness;  always  drawing^  comparisons  to  ta 
own  advantage,  with  the  cnltirated  and  Vx  n. 
fined,  and  concluding  that  because  she  pnii«iMi 
not  their  elegance  thev  mu$t  necessarily  be  c^ 
ficient  in  her  art.  While  ecooomists  or'  is 
higher  strain,  I  draw  from  living  and  not  i'jia: 
instances,*  added  he,  looking^  benignantly  e^r: 
him,  *  execute  their  well  ordered  plan,  as  u  in- 
dispensable duty,  but  not  as  a  superlative  rer^ 
They  have  too  much  nenve  to  omit  it,  but  ly.} 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  iL  It  ii  \Uj 
business,  not  their  boast.  The  effect  u  y.-^ 
duced,  but  the  hand  wiiich  accomplishes  ilia  '^: 
seen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work,  bal ::  j 
behind  the  scenes.  Tne  beauty  is  visioi*.  '.i* 
labour  is  kept  out  of  sight.^ 

*  The  misfortune  is,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  ui:: 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  judgment  i«  itV 
culty  only  to  be  exercised  on  ^roat  occaiiou. 
whereas  ii  is  one  that  every  hour  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise. There  are  certain  habits,  which  thoiji. 
they  up|»ear  inconsiderable  when  examined  i:::^ 
vidually,  arc  vet  of  no  small  importance  ifi  l» 
aggregate.  Exactness,  punctuality,  aoc  oiye 
minor  virtues,  contribute  more  than  inanT  &:: 
aware,  to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the  exer^^i 
of  the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not  erect  L'.<r: 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  size ;  a«  u:- 
sons  are  too  apt  to  do  who  arc  only  puoct.L. 
and  arc  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities;  ::: 
by  the  regular  establishment  uf  these  habiti  i: 
a  family,  it  is  inconceivable  to  tho^e  who  u&R 
not  made  tlie  eiperimont,  how  it  saves,  bo«  :. 
amplifies  time,  tliat  canvass  upon  which  all  vir- 
tues mu:«t  be  wrought.  It  is  incredible  hos  ti 
orderly  division  nf  the  day  fr'iyea  apparent  rapiii.:j 
to  the  wings  of  time,  while  a  stated  devotion  oi 
the  hour  to  its  employment  really  lengtheoi  l:*c. 
It  lengthens  it  by  the  traces  which  solid  occupa- 
tion leaves  behind  it:  white  it  prevents  tedii^i* 
ness  by  affording,  with  the  successirc  change, 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping  up  an  interes: 
which  would  flag,  if  any  one  employment  v&'e 
too  long  pursued.  Now  all  these  arrangement* o: 
life,  these  divisions  of  time,  and  these  selectirisi 
and  appropriations  of  the  business  to  tlie  b'>c:. 
come  within  the  department  of  the  lad  v.*  AnJ 
how  much  will  the  cares  of  a  man  ot'seoM  bn 
relieved,  if  he  choose  a  wife  who  can  do  all  t.iii 
for  him  I* 

*  In  how  many  of  my  friends*  houses,*  iiid 
Mr.  Carlton,  *have  I  observed  the  coatri.7 
habits  produce  contrary  effects  7  A  youne  l^-j 
bred  in  total  ignorance  of  family  mana^iS'^aL 
transplanted  from  the  house  of  her  father,  vh^.t 
she  has  learnt  nothing,  to  that  of  her  husbir.^ 
where  she  is  expected  to  know  every  thinz,  dJ- 
appoints  a  prudent  man  :  his  affection  miv  c»- 
tinue,  but  his  esteem  will  be  diminished;  icd 
with  his  happiness,  his  attachment  to  home  vi^ 
be  proporlionably  lessened.* 

*  It  is  perfectly  just,'  said  Sir  John,  *aud  vJs 
comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally  taught  men 
to  inveigh  against  the  higher  kind  of  knowlciii:^ 
which  they  suppose,  though  unjustly,  to  be  tbe 
cause  of  ignorance  in  domestic  matters.  It  if 
not  entirely  to  gratify  the  animal,  as  .M« 
Sparkes  supposes,  that   a  g^Qiloman  likes  ic 
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have  liis  table  well  appointed ;  but  becaase  his 
own  di£nitj  and  his  wife's  credit  are  involved 
in  it.  The  want  of  this  skill  is  one  of  the  grand 
evils  of  modern  life.  From  tho  heiress  of  the 
man  ofrank^  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  trades- 
man^  there  is  no  one  quality  in  which  young  wo- 
men are  so  generally  deficient  as  in  domestic 
economy.  And  when  I  hear  learning'  contend- 
ed for  on  one  hand,  and  modish  accomplishmcntp 
on  the  other,  I  always  contend  for  this  intermo. 
diatc,  this  valuable,  this  neglected  quality,  so 
little  insisted  on,  so  rarely  found,  and  so  indis- 
pensably necessary.* 

*  Besides,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  addressing  him- 
self to  Miss  Spafkes,  *  you  ladies  are  apt  to  con- 
sider versatility  as  a  mark  of  j^enius.  She  there- 
fore, who  can  do  a  great  thing  well,  ought  to  do 
a  small  one  better ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  ob- 
serves, he  who  cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well 
as  dilate  it,  wants  one  great  talent  in  life.* 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained  with 
evident  uneasiness,  said,  *  all  these  plodding  em- 

iiloyments  cramp  the  genius,  degrade  the  intel- 
ect,  depress  the  spirits,  debase  the  taste,  and 
clip  the  wings  of  imagination.  And  this  poor, 
cramped,  degraded,  stinted,  depressed,  debased 
creature  is  me  very  t>eing  whom  men,  men  of 
reputed  sense  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind 
of  large  dimensions,  roaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 
tastes.* 

*  Imagination,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  well  di- 
rectcd,  is  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every  object, 
and  embellishes  every  scene :  but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  where  a  woman  abandons  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  this  vagrant  faculty,  it  may  lead  to 
something  worse  than  a  disorderly  table ;  and 
the  husband  may  find  that  the  badness  of  his 
dinner  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  her  su- 
perlunary vagaries.* 

*  True  enough,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  attentive; 
*true  enough,  I  have  not  heard  so  much  sense 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  *tis  sense,  because 
His  exactly  my  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
my  Bell  now.  I  have  spent  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  money,  for  her  to  learn  music 
and  whim-whams,  which  all  put  together  are  not 
worth  sixpence.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to 
see  her  make  such  a  transy-pudding,  as  that 
which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Roger  to  at  dinner :  why  I  don*t  believe  Bel! 
knows  whether  pie-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  whether  a  venison  pasty  should  be 
baked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when  her 
husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in  sharp 
•et  from  hunting,  he  won*t  like  to  be  put  off  with 
a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To  marry  a  singing 
girl,  and  complain  she  does  not  keep  you  a  good 
table,  is  like  eating  nightingales,  and  finding 
fault  that  they  are  not  good  tasted.  They  sing, 
but  they  are  of  no  further  use — to  eat  them,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  the  gratification  which  belongs  to  an- 
otiier.* 

In  the  course  of  conversation.  Miss  Sparkes  a 
little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  ladies, 
of  Lucilla  especially,  by  tlirowing  out  some  ex- 
pressions of  envy,  at  the  superior  advantages 
which   men   possess  for  distinguishing  them- 


selves. *  Women,*  she  said,  *  with  talents  not  in< 
ferior,  were  allowed  no  stage  for  display,  while 
men  had  such  a  reach  for  their  exertions,  such 
a  compass  for  exercising  their  genius,  such  a 
range  for  obtaining  distinction,  that  they  were 
at  once  the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the  means 
they  possessed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them 
to  no  better  account  There  were  indeed,*  she 
added,  *  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit  of 
the  rest,  and  for  their  sakcs  she  gloried,  since 
she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she  was  at 
least  of  their  species.*  *• 

*  I  know.  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  your 
admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and  manly  virtues 
—courage  for  instance.  But  there  are  still  no- 
bler ways  of  exercising  courage  than  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  There  are  more  exalted 
means  of  showing  spirit  than  by  sending  or  ac- 
cepting a  challenge.  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness may  exhibit  as  true  heroism  as  to  lead  an 
army.  To  bear  a  deep  affliction  well  calls  for 
as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town  and 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  resolution  is  an  act 
of  courage,  in  which  many  a  woman  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some 
generals,  have  failed. 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes's  countenance 
a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  the  patient  sickness  and  heroic 
death-bed  for  the  renown  of  victory  and  the  glo- 
ry of  a  battle  :  and  I  suspected  that  she  envied 
the  fame  of  the  challenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
duel  more  than  those  meek  and  passive  virtues 
which  we  all  agreed  were  peouliarly  Christian, 
and  peculiarly  feminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were  as 
sembled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conversation 
turned  on  various  subjects.  Mr.  Flam,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  produced  himself  at 
dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He  was  never  soli- 
citous to  show  what  he  called  bis  learning,  but 
when  Miss  Sparkes  was  present,  whom  it  was 
his  grand  delight  to  set  down  as  he  called  it. 
Then  he  never  failed  to  give  broad  hints  that  if 
he  was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  not  from 
ignorance,  but  from  the  pressure  of  more  indis- 
pensable avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desultory  remarks 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  world,  and  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  modem  usages,  which  perverted 
the  ends  of  education,  and  exalted  things  which 
were  of  least  use  into  most  importance. 

*You  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  hate  the  world/ 
returned  he.  *  It  is  indeed,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  a  scene  of  much  danger,  because  of  much  evil* 

I  don't  value  the  danger  a  straw,*  rejoined 
Mr.  Flam  ;  *  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I  havt 
sense  enough  to  avoid  that :  but  I  hate  it  for  iti 
folly,  and  despise  it  for  its  inconsistency.* 

'In  what  particulars,  Mr.  Flam?*  said  Si 
John  Belfield. 

*  In  every  thing,*  replied  he.  *■  In  the  fira 
place,  don't  people  educate  their  daughters  en 
tirely  for  holidays,  and  then  wonder  that  the> 
are  at  no  uae^    Dqiiv*1  ^hv]  t^Vvix^  ^^eaicdl  \i^V 
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modest,  and  teach  them  every  thing  that  can 
make  them  bold  ?  Are  we  not  angry  that  they 
don*t  attend  to  great  concerns,  after  having  in- 
structed them  to  take  the  most  pains  for  the 
least  things !  There  is  my  Fan  now, — they  tell 
me  she  can  dance  as  well  as  a  posture  mistress, 
but  she  slouches  in  her  walk  like  a  milk  maid. 
Now  as  she  seldom  dances,  and  is  always  walk- 
ing*, would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  teach  her 
to  do  that  best  which  she  is  to  doof\enest  7  She 
sin/^s  like  a  Syren,  but  *tis  only  to  strangers.  I 
who  paid  for  it,  never  heard  her  voice.  She  is, 
always  warbling  in  a  distant  room,  or  in  every 
room  where  there  is  company  ;  but  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  amused,  she  is  as  dumb  as 
a  dormouse.' 

*So  much  for  the  errors  in  educating  our 
daughters,'  said  Sir  John,  *■  now  for  the  sons.' 

*  As  to  our  boys,'  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  don't 
we  educate  them  in  one  religion,  and  then  ex- 
pect them  to  practise  another  7  Don't  we  cram 
them  with  books  ofheathcn  philosophy,  and  then 
hid  them  go  and  be  good  Christians  7  Don't  we 
teach  them  to  admire  the  heroes  and  gods  of  the 
old  poets,  when  there  is  hardly  one  hero,  a^d 
certainly  not  one  god,  who  would  not  in  this 
country  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not 
executed  at  Tyburn  ?  And  as  to  the  goddesses, 
if  they  had  been  brought  before  us  on  the  bench, 
brother  Stanley,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  we  should  have  ordered  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  queen  of  ihein,  indeed,  I  should 
have  sent  to  the  ducking  stool  for  a  scold. 

*  Then  again  don't  we  tell  our  sons,  when  men, 
that  they  must  admire  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, after  every  pains  have  been  taken,  when 
they  were  boys,  to  fill  them  with  raptures  for 
the  ancient  republics  7* 

*  Surely,  Mr.  Flam,'  said  Sir  John,  *the  an- 
cient forms  of  government  may  be  studied  with 
advantage,  were  it  only  to  show  us  by  contrast 
the  superior  excellence  of  our  own.' 

*  We  might,*  said  Miss  Sparkes,  in  a  super- 
cilious accent,  *  learn  some  things  from  them 
which  we  much  want.  You  have  been  speaking 
of  economy.  These  republicans  whom  Mr.  Flam 
is  pleased  to  treat  with  so  much  contempt,  he 
must  allow,  had  some  good,  clever  contrivance 
to  keep  down  the  taxes,  which  it  would  do  us  no 
harm  to  imitate.  Victories  were  much  better 
bargains  to  them  than  thoy  arc  to  us.  A  few 
laurel  leaves  or  a  spri;r  of  oak  was  not  quite  so 
dear  a  pension.' 

*  But  you  will  allow,  Madam,*  said  Sir  John, 
smiling,  *  that  a  triumph  was  a  more  expensive 
reward  than  a  titb.' 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr.  Flam  said, 
*  let  mc  tell  you,  Miss  Sparkes,  that  as  to  tri- 
umphs, our  heroes  are  so  used  to  them  at  sea, 
tliat  they  would  laugh  at  them  at  home.  Those 
who  obtain  triumphs  as  of\cn  as  they  meet  their 
enemies,  would  despise  such  holiday  play  among 
their  friends.  We  don't  to  be  sure,  reward  them 
as  your  ancients  did.  We  don't  banish  them, 
nor  put  them  to  death  for  saving  their  country 
like  your  Athenians.  Wo  don't  pay  them  with 
a  trumpery  wreath  like  your  Romans.  We 
Englishmen  don't  put  our  conquerors  off  with 
leaves;  we  give  them  fruits,  as  cheerfully  be- 
stowed as  the/  arc  fairly  earned.     God  bless 


them!  I  would  reduce  my  taUe  tooMM. 
my  hall  to  one  servant,  my  etabie  to  one  luMb. 
horse,  and  my  kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  lis 
to  abridge  the  preservers  of  Old  ElogUnd  d  i 
feather.' 

*  Signal  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial,* km 
Sir  John,  *■  deserve  Bubstantial  remaoentua; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  public  boaoon 
are  valuable,  not  only  as  rewards  but  iccitB. 
ments.  They  are  as  politic  as  they  are  yJL 
When  Milliades  and  his  illustrious  ten  tlioa«£i 
gained  their  immortal  victory,  would  notaBzCr 
heim  erected  on  the  pilains  of  Marathon,  han 
stimulated  unborn  soldiers,  more  than  the  ilsie 
transitory  columns  which  barely  recorded  tbr 
names  of  the  victors  7* 

*  What  warrior,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  *  will  bers- 
aAer  visit  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar  viiboe 
reverence  7  A  reverence,  the  purity  of  viiid 
will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  by  cootemplaUEf 
such  an  additional  motive  to  emulation.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  observation  of 
Miss  Sparkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the  anclcc: 
to  British  patriotism,  Mr.  Flam,  whose  indifu- 
tion  now  provoked  him  to  display  his  vhoji 
stock  of  erudition,  eagerly  exclaimed — *  Do  roc 
call  that  patriotism  in  your  favourite  Atbeniaaa, 
to  be  so  fond  of  rare  shows,  as  not  only  to  devot! 
the  money  of  the  state  to  the  play-house,  bolU 
make  it  capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  vi&& 
of  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  tha 
battles  7  I  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  patriot 
who  preferred  their  diversions  to  their  countrr.' 

Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  the  talief 
for  being  an  Englishman,  he  added, — *  Whit. 
Madam  Sparkes,  would  your  Greeks  have  faid 
to  a  Patriotic  Fund  by  private  contribution,  oc' 
near  half  a  million,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  taxai 
and  a  tedious  war,  voluntarily  raised  and  cheer- 
fully given  to  the  orphans,  widows,  and  motbcn 
of  their  bravo  countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  de- 
fence 7  Were  the  pojr  soldiers  who  fought  un- 
der your  Cimons,  and  your ■,  I  forget  their 

names,  ever  so  kindly  remembered  7  Make  it 
out  that  they  were — shew  me  such  a  fpiril 
among  your  ancients,  and  I'll  turn  repubhcu 
to-morrow. 

Miss  Sparkes  having  again  said  something 
which  he  thought  tended  to  exalt  the  ancienl 
states  at  the  expense  of  our  own  country,  3(:- 
Flam  indignantly  replied — *  Tell  me,  MaJto, 
did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta,  or  your  Riwie. 
ever  take  in  seven  thousand  starvmg  prieit«, 
driven  from  a  country  with  which  they  were  it 
war;  a  country  they  had  reason  to  hate,  of  a  r«- 
ligion  thoy  detested  7  Did  Ihey  ever  receiv? 
them  I  say,  maintain  them  like  gentlemen ;  aod 
caress  them  like  friends  7  If  you  can  brinf^  9K 
one  such  instance,  I  will  give  up  Old  Engluil 
and  turn  Greek,  or  Roman,  or — any  thing  btf 
Frenchman.* 

*  I  should  be  inclined,*  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *to 
sot  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account  of  our 
national  religion,  as  well  as  of  oar  national  g? 
nerosity.* 

Miss  Sparkes  said,  *  in  one  respect,  however. 
Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom  he  is  abas- 
ing. He  is  very  apt  to  triumph  where  he  hu 
gained  no  victory.  If  you  hear  his  account  of  i 
defeat,  you  would  Uke  it  like  theirs  for  a  cc\ 
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aaest.*  She  added,  however,  *  that  there  were 
Jufftrious  men  in  other  countries  besides  his 
own,  as  their  successes  testified.  For  her  part, 
ihe  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured  he. 
roes  wherever  they  were  found,  in  Macedon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France.* 

*  True  enough,*  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  Hhe  rulers 
of  other  countries  have  gone  about  and  deliver- 
ed kingdoms  as  we  are  doing  :  but  there  is  this 
difference :  they  free  them  from  mild  masters 
to  make  them  their  own  slaves ;  we  neither  get 
thorn  for  ourselves  or  our  minions,  our  brothers, 
or  cousins,  our  Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raise 
the  weak,  they  pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  toe 
redeem  kingdoms,  *tis  to  bestow  them  on  their 
own  lawful  kin^^s.  If  we  help  this  nation,  *tis 
to  recal  one  sovereign  from  banishment;  if  we 
assist  that,  *tis  to  deliver  another  from  captivity.* 

*  What  a  scene  for  Spain,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to 
behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quixotism  so- 
berly exemplified  and  rationally  realized  !  The 
generous  theory  of  their  romantic  knight-errant 
broufrht  into  actual  practice.  The  fervour  with- 
oat  the  absurdity  ;  the  sound  principle  of  justice 
without  the  extravagance  of  fancy  I  Wrongs  re- 
dressed and  rights  restored,  and  upon  the  grand- 
est  scale !  Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  ima- 
ginary princes,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned 
monarchs  I  Injuries  avenged — not  the  ideal  in- 
juries of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  substan- 
tial wrongs  of  plundered  empires!* 

Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddities 
of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  still  provoking 
him  to  talk  ;  much  effort  indeed  was  not  requir- 
ed to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  was  fond  of  do- 
ing, whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tradicting Miss  Sparkes. 

*  But,  Mr.  Flam,*  Maid  Sir  John,  *  you  were 
interrupted  as  you  began  to  enumerate  the  in- 
consistencies  which  you  said  had  put  you  out 
of  love  with  the  world.* 

*  Why,  it  makes  me  mad,*  replied  he,  ^  to  hear 
men  who  make  the  loudest  outcry  about  the 
dangers  of  the  state,  cramming  their  houses 
with  French  governesses,  French  cooks,  and 
French  valets ;  is  not  this  adding  fiame  to  the 
fire  7  Then  I  have  no  patience  to  see  people 
who  pntend  great  zeal  for  the  church,  delighted 
that  an  Italian  singer  should  have  a  larger  re- 
venue than  the  highest  of  our  own  bishops. 
Such  patriots  might  have  done  well  enough  for 
Athenians,*  added  he,  looking  insultingly  at 
Miss  Sparkes,  *  but  they  make  miserable  En- 
glish men.  Then  I  hate  to  see  fellows  who  pay 
feast  tuxes,  complaining  most  of  the  burthen — 
those  who  most  lament  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
spending  money  in  needless  extravagance,  and 
luxury  increasing  in  exact  proportion  as  means 
dimini.sh. 

'  Tfien  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Do  but  observe  how  their  vanity  im- 
poses on  their  understanding,  and  how  names 
disguise  things.  My  son  would  start  if  I  were 
to  desire  him  to  go  to  London  in  the  itage  coach, 
but  he  puts  himself  into  the  mail  with  great  cool- 
ness. If  I  were  to  talk  to  Fan  about  living  in 
n,  sjfiall  house,  she  would  not  give  me  the  hear- 
ing,  whereas  she  is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cot- 
tage: 

*  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  yoo,  Mr.  Flam,* 


said  Sir  John,  smiling,  *as  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  its  dull  uniformity. 
If  we  may  rely  on  those  living  chronicles,  the 
newspapers,  all  is  one  faultless  scene  of  monoto- 
nous perfection.— Were  it  otherwise,  I  presume, 
those  frugal  philologers  would  not  keep  a  set 
of  phrases  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap- 
ply them  universally  in  all  cases.  For  instance, 
is  not  every  pui>lic  place  from  St.  James  to  Ota- 
heite,  or  the  Capo,  invariably  crowded  witk 
beauty  and  fashion  ?  Is  not  every  public  ser- 
mon pronounced  to  be  excellent  ?  Is  not  every 
civic  speech,  every  provincial  harangue  neat  and 
appropriate  7  And  is  not  every  military  corps, 
from  the  veteran  regiment  of  regulars,  to  the 
volunteer  company  of  a  month*s  standing,  al- 
ways declared  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  dii- 
cipline  ?* 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observed 
that  Mrs.  Carlton  gave  Lucilla  a  significant 
glance,  and  both  withdrew  together. — In  spite 
of  my  thorough  belief  of  the  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  my  suspicion,  a  pang  darted  through 
my  heart, at  the  bare  possibility  that  Lord  Staun- 
ton might  be  the  subject  of  this  secret  confer- 
enco.  I  was  perfectly  assured  that  Miss  Stan- 
ley would  never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
his  present  character ;  but  that  character  might 
be  improved.  She  had  rejected  him  for  his  prin- 
ciples; if  those  principles  were  changed,  there 
was  no  other  reasonable  ground  of  objection. 
He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I  own,  even  to 
myself,  that  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  his  reformation. 
I  hated  myself  for  the  thought.  I  will,  said  I 
faintly,  endeavour  to  rejoice  if  it  be  so.  I  felt 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  my  principles 
and  my  (Mission,  that  distressed  me  not  a  little. 
My  integrity  had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  earnestly  exam- 
ined their  countenances.  Both  looked  cheerful, 
and  even  animated  ;  yet  it  was  evident  from  the 
redness  of  their  eyes  that  both  of  them  had  been 
weeping.  The  company  immediately  took  their 
leave  ;  all  our  party,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening, 
attended  them  out  to  their  carriages,  except 
Miss  Stanley,  she  only  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whence  she  could  see  them  depart 
I  remained  in  the  room. 

As  she  V  ,  <  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away  the 
redness,  which  was  a  sure  way  to  increase  it,  I 
ventured  to  join  her,  and  inquired  with  an  in- 
terest I  could  not  conceal,  what  had  happened 
to  distress  her.  *  These  are  not  tears  of  distress,* 
said  she,  sweetly  smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  I  have  so  little  self-controul ;  but  Mrs.  Carl-« 
ton  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure !  I  have 
caught  the  infectionof  her  joy,  though  my  fool- 
ish sympathy  looks  more  like  sorrow.*  Surely, 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  will  not  own 
Staunton*s  love  to  my  face  ? 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  was,  I 
was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  courage  to 
ask  what  I  longed  to  know.  Though  Lord 
Staunton*s  renewed  addresses  might  not  give 
them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  his  reformation  I 
knew  would.  I  now  looked  so  earnestly  inqtii 
sitive  at  Lucilla,  that  she  said,  *  Oh  he  is  all  we 
could  wish.  He  is  a  thoroughly  converted  maa ' 
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Indignation  and  astonishment  made  me  speech- 
less. Is  this  the  modest  Lucilla,  said  I  to  my- 
self? It  is  all  over.  She  loves  him  to  distrac- 
tion.  As  I  attempted  nut  to  speak,  she  at  length 
■aid,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy.  I 
know  you  will  ri joice  with  u».  Mr.  Carlton  has 
for  Eoinc  lime  regularly  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
He  condescends  to  hear,  and  to  invite  her  re- 
marks, teliing  her  that  if  he  is  the  better  classic, 
she  is  the  Itetler  Christian,  and  that  their  as- 
aistance  in  the  things  which  each  understands 
must  be  reciprocal.  If  he  is*  her  teacher  in 
human  literature,  he  vays,  she  must  be  his  in 
that  which  is  divine.  lie  has  been  very  earnest 
to  s^et  his  mind  imbued  with  scriptural  know- 
ledji^.'  IIo'A'  inexpressible  was  now  my  ioy  I 
As  I  was  still  silent  she  went  on.  '  But  this  is 
not  all.  Last  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henri- 
otta,  I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
and  it  is  for  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 
would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  selfisi^ness.*  Mrs.  C'Srlton  was 
a  liUle  shocked,  though  the  tenderness  of  his 
manner  mitigated  her  alarm,  *  Henrietta,'  re- 
■umed  he,  *you  intend  to  go  to  Heaven  without 
your  husband.  I  know  you  always  retire  to 
your  dressing-room,  not  only  for  your  private 
devotioiifi,  but  to  read  prayers  to  your  maids. 
What  have  your  men-servants  done,  what  has 
your  husband  done,  that  ihey  should  be  exclud- 
ed f  Is  it  not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,* 
added  he,  smiling,  *  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  your  own  sex  ?  Will  you 
allow  ine  and  my  men-servants  to  join  you  ?  To- 
morrow is  Sunday  ;  we  will  then,  if  you  please, 
begin  in  the  hall.  You  shall  prepare  what  you 
would  liavc  read ;  and  I  will  be  your  chaplain. 
A  most  unworthy  one,  Henrietta,  I  confess ;  but 
you  will  not  onl^  have  a  chaplain  of  your  own 
makint:,  bat  a  Christian  al}>o.  Yes,  my  ani^elic 
wife,  I  am  a  Christian  uf)on  the  truest,  the  deep- 
est conviclion.' 

"  *  Never,  my  dear  Lucilla,*  ontinucd  Mrs. 
Carlton,  *did  I  know  what  true  happiness  was 
till  that  moment  My  husbaud,  with  all  his 
faults,  had  always  been  remarkably  sincere. 
Indeed  hi.H  aversion  to  hypocrisy  had  made  him 
keep  bark  his  right  feelings  and  sentiments,  till 
he  was  asMjred  they  were  well  established  in 
his  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  Ijecn  reifular 
at  church,  a  thing,  he  said,  tix)  much  taken  up 
as  a  customary  form  to  bo  remarkable,  and 
which  therefore  involved  not  much  :  but  family 
prayer  adopted  from  runvictinn  uf  its  being  a 
duty,  rather  pledged  a  man  to  consistent  rcli- 
■^'I'm.  Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  fDrjfct  the  joy  I  felt, 
nor  my  crratitude  to  that  Bciri:;  *  from  whom  all 
.holy  iiesircs  proceed,*  when,  with  all  hi^  family 
knt't'lintr  solemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once 
unliapiiy  tiusband  with  a  8ol>or  fervour  lifi^gin, 

*'*'!'■)  llie  Lord  our  God  bclung  mercies  and 
ibr'^iveneHs,  though  wo  have  rt-lwlled  against 
hijii,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
li'ird  our  (jod,  to  walk  in  his  liws  which  he  set 

*  lie  evidently  struggled  with  his  ovn  fot.l- 
ini:*i :  hul  h'-s  manly  mind  ciirried  him  throuirli 
>t  with  ui.  admirable  mixture  of  dignity  and 
•ejjliii^.  He  was  so  serenely  cheerful  the  rest 
of  too  evening,  that  I   felt  ho  had  obtained  a 


great  victory  over  himmelt,  and  hia  heart  vmc 
peace  with  him.  Prayer  with  bim  wmmi 
beginning  form,  but  a  ccMiaainaiatioo  ofhiiiit 
ter  purposes.'** 

The  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear  utr^ 
again,  while  she  was  flrivin|r  me  this  intercftx^ 
account  I  felt  aa  if  I  had  nerer  loved  iKrtL 
then.  To  fee  her  ao  full  of  aensibilitj,  wahot 
the  slightest  tincture  of  romance,  to  feelis;.  re 
so  sober-minded,  enchanted  me.  I  omlc  um 
afford  to  wish  heartily  for  Lord  Staont^'f  r. 
formation,  because  it  waa  not  likely  to  a^jfrfei 
with  my  hopes.  And  now  the  danger  au  ere. 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  myself  belirre  tb: 
I  thould  have  wished  it  in  any  event;  •ounet 
erous  will  the  human  heart  be  found  brtus 
who  watch  its  motiona.  And  it  proceed  rv 
not  watching  them,  that  the  generalitr  v;  t 
little  acquainted  with  the  evila  which  larksio- 
in  it 

Before  I  had  time  to  expreaa  half  what  I  b 
to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  is.  Tacf 
seemed  as  much  puzzled  at  the  position  is  *toc 
they  found  Lucilla  and  myself;  she  wipisf  kr 
eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admiration, si  ltd 
been  at  her  mysterious  interview  witk  Mn 
Carlton.  The  Belfields  knew  not  what  to  ua 
of  it.  The  mother's  looks  expressed  istraafr 
ment  and  anxiety.  The  father's  eye  demtcs 
an  explanation.  All  this  mute  eloquence  psna 
in  an  instant.  Miss  Stanley  gwe  them  D-'tt-x 
to  inquire.  She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eirrt 
repeated  the  little  tale  which  furnished  viaos 
for  grateful  joy  and  improvin|r  conversatioo  ik 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorough  confi^fiB 
in  tne  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *  He  had  alnti' 
continued  he,  *  in  his  worst  days  an  abh«.rreui 
of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of  people  appeaiEf 
better  than  they  are,  that  he  even  conioKadBC 
that  most  absurd  practice  of  Dean  Swift  a-bojK 
know  used  to  perform  family  prayer  ioan'^ 
for  fear  any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  fiia 
in  the  performance.'  Carlton  defended  thi«  a 
an  honourable  instance  of  Swit\*s  abhomaa 
of  ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  oc 
the  more  probable  ground  of  his  being  u-Y.vaei 
of  it  For  allowing,  what  however  nerer  m 
be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man  mijjht  hue 
some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  being  sofcrrdi; 
as  wantinif  to  be  thought  righteous  overmosa; 
yet  in  a  churchman,  in  a  dignified  churcbmu. 
family  prayer  would  be  expected  as  a  cuttcMj 
decency,  an  indispensable  appendage  to  hi<  f:tc- 
ation  ;  which  though  it  might  be  practice «it!s- 
out  piety,  could  not  he  omitted  without  di§ 
grace,  and  which  even  a  sensible  infid^L  eoe- 
sidering  it  merely  as  a  profeaaional  act  co^ 
not  say  was  a  custom 

More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obsemns 


CHAP.  XXXVIII 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happened  to 

spend  with  us,  aAer  Mr.  Stanley  had  perforined 

the  family  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrel  said  to  hin, 

/Stanhy,  I  don*t  much  like  the  prayer  70a  read 
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It  leems,  by  the  great  etrete  it  lays  on  holiness, 
to  imply  that  a  man  has  sometliing  in  his  own 
power.  You  did  indeed  mention  Uie  necessity 
of  faith,  and  the  power  of  grace;  but  there  was 
too  much  about  making  the  life  holy,  as  if  that 
irere  all  in  all.  You  seem  to  be  putting  us  so 
much  upon  working  and  doing,  that  you  leave 
nothing  to  do  for  the  Saviour.* 

*  I  wish,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  I  am  no 
deep  theologian,  that  you  had  started  this  ob- 
iection  before  Dr.  Barlow  went  away,  for  I 
know  no  man  more  able  or  more  willing  for 
serious  discussion.' 

*  No,*  replied  Tyrrel,  *  I  see  clearly  by  some 
things  which  he  dropt  in  conrersation,  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  sermons,  that  Bar. 
low  and  I  nhould  never  agree.  He  means  well, 
bat  knows  little.  He  sees  something,  but  feeU 
nothing.  More  argument  than  unction.  Too 
much  reasoning,  and  too  little  religion ;  a  little 
light,   and  no  heat.     He  seems  to   me  so  to 

*  overload  the  ship  with  duties,*  that  it  will  sink 
by  the  means  he  takes  to  keep  it  afloat  I  thank 
Uod  my  own  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  at  last  feel 
oomfortable  in  my  mind.* 

*  Religious  comfort,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  a 
high  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
Christian  to  be  assured  that  if  he  is  happy  it  is 
on  safe  grounds.* 

*  I  have  taken  care  of  that,*  replied  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel. *  For  some  years  af^er  I  had  quitted  my 
loose  habits,  I  attended  occasionally  at  church, 
but  found  no  comfort  in  it,  because  I  perceived 
so  much  was  to  be  done^  and  so  much  was  to  be 
waerificed.  But  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
opened  to  me  by  Mr.  H-^n^  have  at  last  given 
me  pence  and  liberty,  and  I  rest  myself  without 
solicitude  on  the  mercy  so  freely  offered  in  the 
GoepeL  No  mistakes  or  sins  of  mine  can  ever 
make  me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.' 

*  Let  us  hear,  however,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  what  the  Bible  says ;  for  as  that  is  the  only  rule 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  hereafUr,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  it  here.  GoA  says 
by  the  prophet,  *  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
joa  :*  but  he  does  this  for  some  purpose ;  for  he 
Bays,  in  the  very  next  words,  *  I  will  cause  you 
Co  walk  in  my  statutes.*  And  for  fear  this 
•hoold  not  plainly  enough  inculcate  holiness, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  *  And  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments, and  do  them.'  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a 
•ingle  promise  made  to  an  impenitent,  holy 
roan.' 

TifrrtL  •  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  God  pro- 
mised to  the  wicked  in  every  part  of  the  Bible  7' 

Stanley.  *  It  is.  But  that  is,  *  if  he  forsake  his 
way.' 

TurreL  '  This  fondness  for  works  is,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the  free 
grace  of  God.' 

Statdey,  *  Quite  the  contrary :  so  far  from 
setting  aside,  it  is  the  way  to  glorify  it,  for  it  is 
by  that  grace  alone  that  we  arc  enabled  to  per- 
form right  actions.  For  myself,  I  always  find 
it  difficult  to  answer  persons,  who,  in  flying  to 
one  extreme,  think  they  cannot  .  o  much  de- 
grade the  opposite.  If  we  give  faith  its  due 
imrniioenoe,  the  more  moralist  reprobates  our 
principles,  as  if  wo  were  depreciating  works. 
If  we  magnifV  the  beauty  of  holineas,  the  advo- 
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cate  for  exclusive  faith  accuses  us  of  being  iti 
enemy.' 

Tyrrel  *  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded 
that  unqualified  trust  is  the  only  ground  ot 
safety.* 

Stanley.  *  He  who  cannot  lie  has  indeed  told 
us  so.  But  trust  in  God  is  humble  dependence, 
not  presumptuous  security.  The  Bible  does  not 
say  trust  in  the  Lord  and  sin  on,  but,  *  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good.'  We  are  else- 
where told  that,  *  God  works  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do.'  There  is  no  getting  over  that  little 
word  to  do.  I  suppose  you  allow  the  necessity 
of  prayer.' 

Tyrrel.  'Certainly  I  da' 

Stanley.  *But  there  are  conditions  to  our 
prayers  also,  *  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  ' 

Tyrrel.  *  The  scriptures  affirm  that  we  mutt 
live  on  the  promises.' 

Stanley.  *  They  are  indeed  the  very  aliment 
of  the  Christian  life.  But  what  are  the  promises  7' 

Tyrrel.  *■  Free  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

Stanley.  *  True.  But  who  are  they  that  art 
in  Christ  Jesus !  The  Apostle  tells  us,  *  they 
who  walk  not  afler  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.' 
Besides,  is  not  holiness  promised  as  well  as  par- 
don 7  *  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.' 

Tyrrel.  *  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel,  by  pretending  that  man  is  saved 
by  his  own  righteousness. 

Stanley.  •  No,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  is  yoa 
who  abuse  it,  by  making  God's  mercy  set  aside 
man*8  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  he  who 
exalts  the  grace  of  God,  with  a  view  to  indulge 
himself  in  any  sin,  is  deceiving  no  one  but  him- 
self; and  he  who  trusts  in  Christ,  with  a  view  to 
spare  himself  the  necessity  of  watchfulness^ 
humility,  and  self-denial,  that  man  depends  upon 
Christ  for  more  than  he  has  promised.' 

Tyrrel.  *  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  want  to  patch  up  a  convenient  accom- 
modating religion,  as  if  Christ  were  to  da  n 
little,  and  we  were  to  do  the  rest:  a  sert  of 
partnership  salvation,  and  in  which  man  has  the 
largest  share.* 

Stanley.  ^This,  I  fear,  is  indeed  the  danger- 
ous creed  of  many  worldly  Christians.— -No» 
God  may  be  said  to  do  all,  because  he  gives 
power  for  all,  strength  for  all,  grace  for  all.  Bnt 
this  grace  is  a  principle,  a  vital  energy,  a  life- 
giving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to  make  us  abound 
in  holiness.  He  does  not  make  his  grace  abound^ 
that  we  may  securely  live  in  sin,  but  that  we 
may  subdue  it,  renounce  it,  live  above  it.' 

TyrreL  *  When  our  Saviour  was  upon  earthy 
there  was  no  one  quality  he  so  uniformly  com- 
mended, in  those  who  came  to  be  healed  by  him» 
as  faith.* 

Stanley.  *  It  is  most  true.  But  we  do  not 
meet  in  any  of  them  with  such  a  presumptuout 
faith,  as  led  them  to  rush  into  diseikses  on  pur- 
pose to  show  their  confidence  in  his  power  of 
healing  thcni,  neither  are  we  to  *  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound.* — You  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  the  faith  of  the  persons  you  mention, 
was  always  accompanied  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  get  rid  of  their  disease?*    And  it  ia«^t^&cwt% 
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marking',  that  to  the  words  *  thy  faith  has  made 
thee  whole/  is  added  *  tin  no  morey  lest  a  worse 
thin^  come  unto  thee.* 

TyrreL  *■  You  cannot  persuade  me  that  any 
neglect,  or  even  sin  of  mine,  can  make  void  the 
covonant  of  God.* 

Stanley.  *  Nothing  can  set  aside  the  covenant 
of  God,  which  is  sure  and  steadfast. — But  as  for 
him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  practice  of  any  sin, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  one  of  those 
whom  God  has  taken  into  the  covenant  That 
God  will  keep  his  word  is  most  certain,  but  such 
a  one  does  not  appear  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
that  word  is  addressed.  God  as  much  designed 
that  you  should  apply  the  faculties,  the  power, 
and  the  will  he  has  given  you,  to  a  life  of  holi- 
ness, as  he  meant  when  he  gave  you  legs,  hands, 
and  eyes,  that  you  bhould  walk,  work,  and  see. 
His  grace  is  nut  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of 
nis  gifls,  but  to  perfect,  exalt,  and  ennoble  thcin.* 
TyrreL  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of  textH 
to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every  thing,  and 
of  course  has  lefl  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to 
believe  on  him.* 

Stanley.  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  single  texts 
together,  detached  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand ;  nor  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  squeeze 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  out  of  every 
■ingle  text,  which  perhaps  was  only  meant  to 
inculcate  one  individual  principle.  How  con- 
sistently are  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith 
and  holiness  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible  !  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  laith,  by  one  of  those 
texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build,  in  the  very 
next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am  roused  to  active 
virtue,  by  some  lively  example,  or  absolute  corn- 
mand.  If  again  I  am  ever  in  danger,  as  you  say, 
of  sinking  the  ship  with  my  proud  duties,  the 
next  passage  calls  me  to  order,  by  some  power- 
ful injunction  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my 
miserable  defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
trupt  in  Christ.  By  thus  assimilating  the  Creed 
with  the  Commandments,  the  Bible  becomes  its 
own  interpreter,  and  perfect  harmony  is  the  re- 
suit  Allow  me  also  to  remark,  that  this  inva- 
riable rule  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture in  their  due  pro))oition,  order,  and  relative 
connexion,  is  one  of  the  Icadincr  excellencos  in 
the  service  of  our  Church.  While  no  doctrine 
is  neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dispropor. 
tionately  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
There  is  nether  oiriis><ion,  undue  prominence, 
nor  exaggeration.  There  is  rompleto  symme- 
try and  correct  proportion. 

TyrreL  *  I  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
Go»:>el  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.' 

Stanley.  *But  where  do  you  find  that  we  are 
free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it  ?  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine  of  grace 
to  which  I  most  cordially  absent,  with  any  doc- 
trine which  practically  denies  the  voluntary 
agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my  adoption  of  the  Iw- 
licf  of  that  voluntary  agency,  do  I,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  presume  to  abridge  the  «ovc. 
reianty  of  God.  I  adopt  none  of  the  meta- 
physical subtleties,  none  of  the  abstruse  niceties 
of  any  party,  nor  do  I  imitate  either  in  the  re- 


probation  of  the  other,  firmly  believing  tfart 
heaven  is  peopled  with  the  hamble  and  tlxeoa. 
Bcientious  out  of  every  class  oT  real  Chrirtiua.' 
TyrreL  '  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  hu  » 
livered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.' 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Mr.  TyrreU  if  the  'a^ 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and  hi 
delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful  eaecT. 
would  it  show  your  sense  of  the  obligaiiru  cf 
your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if  yon  were  lojcs 
the  enemy  he  had  defeated  ?  By  so  doing,  ticufii 
the  country  might  be  saved,  you  wouM  na 
yourself.  Let  us  then  live  in  conlederecj  witib 
sin,  the  power  of  which  indeed  our  Redeeae 
has  broken,  but  both  the  power  and  guiu  of 
which  the  individual  is  still  at  liberty  to  incv.' 
TyrreL  'Stanley,  I  remember  when  ;■ 
thought  the  Gospel  was  all  in  all. 

Stanley.  ^  I  think  so  still  :  but  I  am  dov,uI 
was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gospel,  a  Ciirift- 
tianity,  which  must  evidence  itself  by  itj  inutt 
The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  a  Aer  his  coom< 
sion  were, '  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  todoT 
When  he  says,  *  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain.'  a 
could  never  mean  that  we  could  obtain  by  sittiof 
still,  nor  would  he  have  talked  of  *  labouring  a 
mi  n,*  if  ho  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  atiL 
Wo  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is  vioaji 
or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right,  from  anei»> 
ncouR  notion,  that  we  have  such  an  inlereit  is 
Christ,  as  will  excuse  us  from  doing  the  oDe,x 
persisting  in  the  other.* 

TyrreL  *  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man*i  nl- 
vation  do  pen 'J  s  on  the  number  of  good  aclicoi 
he  can  muster  together.* 

Stanley.  *  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  o^  Chrai- 
anity  not  Vi  build  on  this  or  that  actual  work, 
but  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  temper,  tad 
those  dispositions,  which  are  the  seminil  prin- 
ciple of  all  virtues ;  and  where  the  heart  strof- 
gles,  and  prays  for  the  attainment  of  this  ititB, 
though  the  man  should  be  placed  in  such  dr 
cumstances  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  to  profcali 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  glory  of  God,  u 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  this  very  habitual  aia 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  with  humble  {.orrovat 
its  low  attainments,  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  ftlifkt 
degree  of  obedience.* 

TyrreL  *  But  you  will  allow  that  the  Scri> 
turcs  ofTirm,  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  sacri6«. 
but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.*' 

Stanley.  '  Blossed  bo  God,  he  is  indeed  iJ 
these.  But  ho  is  a  consolation  onlv  to  the  hnv; 
laden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  forsake  ml 
The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest  from  lalwar. 
but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a  rest  from  tJiedrcd 
trery  of  the  world,  but  not  from  the  service  o:' 
(iod.  It  is  not  inactivity,  but  quietness  of  spirit; 
not  sloth  but  peace.  He  draws  men  indtrd  frco 
ulavery  to  freedom,  but  not  a  freedom  to  do  eriL 
or  to  do  nothing.  He  makes  his  service  eair. 
but  not  by  lowering  the  rule  of  duty,  not  b» 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corrupt  incline 
tions  of  our  nature.  Ho  comnmnicatcs  his  grice. 
gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  to  obedience.  anJ 
imparts  peace  and  comfort,  not  by  any  abatemect 
in  his  demands,  but  by  this  infusioiiof  hii  owb 
grace,  and  this  communication  of  his  own 
Spirit.* 

TyrreL  •  You  arc  a  strange  fellow.     Acoud- 
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Of  to  you,  we  can  neither  be  MTed  by  good 
vorks,  nor  without  them.* 

Stanley.  *  Come,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  are  nearer 
he  truth  than  you  intended.  We  cannot  be 
ia?ed  by  the  merit  of  our  good  works,  without 
letting  at  nought  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ ; 
ind  we  cannot  be  saved  without  them,  unless 
re  set  at  nought  6od*s  holiness,  and  make  him 
I  favourer  of  sin.  Now  to  this  the  doctrine  of 
he  atonement,  properly  understood,  is  most 
lompletely  hostile.  That  this  doctrine /aoours 
In,  is  one  of  the  false  charges  which  worldly 
Den  bring  against  vital  Christianity,  because 
hey  do  not  understand  the  principle,  nor  inquire 
nto  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.* 

7\/rrel.  *  Still  I  think  you  limit  the  grace  of 
Bod,  as  if  people  must  be  very  good  first,  in  or- 
ler  to  deserve  it,  and  then  he  wUl  come  and  add 
lis  grace  to  their  goodness.  Whereas  grace 
HIS  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  most  notorious 
inners.* 

Stanley.  *  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
lever  manifested  itself  more  gloriously  than  in 
he  conversion  of  notorious  sinners.  But  it  is 
rorth  remarking,  that  all  such,  with  St.  Paul  at 
heir  head,  have  ever  after  been  eminently  more 
&%id  than  other  men  of  falling  again  into  sin ; 
hey  have  prayed  with  the  greatest  earnestness 

0  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
(mtinued  to  lament  most  deeply  the  remaining 
orruptions  of  their  hearts.* 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
lid,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain  doubts 
f  that  man's  state,  who  could  not  give  an  accu- 
ale  account  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
rhich  he  was  first  awakened,  and  who  had  no 
snsible  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour.' 

*  I  believe,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  my  no. 
ions  of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  favour  of 
M  differ  materially  from  yours.    If  a  man  feel 

1  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  without  sparing 
b  favourite  corruption  ;  if  he  rest  for  salvation 
Q  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  alone ;  if  he  main- 
lin  in  his  mind  such  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
ad  immeasurable  importance  of  eternal  things, 
i  shall  enable  him  to  use  temporal  things  with 
loderation,  and  anticipate  their  end  without  dis- 
lay ;  if  he  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
saJous  for  his  service,  making  hi$  glory  the  end 
ad  aim  of  all  his  actions;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
b  allotted  duties  conscientiously ;  if  he  love  his 
»llow  creatures  as  the  children  of  the  same 
jmmon  father,  and  partakers  of  the  same  com- 
ion  hope  ;  if  he  feel  the  same  compassion  for 
16  immortal  interests,  as  for  the  worldly  dis- 
«sse8  of  the  unfortunate  ;  forgiving  others,  as 
B  hopes  to  be  forgiven ;  if  he  endeavour  accord- 
ig  to  his  measure  and  ability,  to  diminish  the 
,ce  and  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
at  man  has  a  solid  ground  of  peace  and  hope, 
lough  he  may  not  have  those  sensible  evidences 
hich  afford  triumph,  and  exultation.  In  the 
ean  while,'  the  msn  of  a  heated  imagination, 
ho  boasts  of  mysterious  communications  with. 
I,  is  perhaps  exhibiting  outsrardly  unfavourable 
arks  of  his  real  state,  and  holding  out  by  hb 
w  practice,  discouragements  unfriendly  to  that 
iligion  of  which  he  professes  himself  a  shining 
isunce. 

«The  sober  ChristUB  b  ••  fbllj  eonvinoed, 


that  only  He  who  made  the  heart,  can  new  makt 
it,  as  the  enthusiast  Be  is  as  fully  persuaded 
that  his  natural  dispositions  cannot  be  changed, 
nor  his  affections  purified,  but  by  the  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  fanatic  And  though 
he  presume  not  to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  sudden 
or  a  gradual  change,  yet  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  day,  and  the  hour, 
and  the  moment,  contented  to  be  assured  that 
whereas  he  was  once  blind  he  now  seee.  If  he 
do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the  cAre- 
noUgy  of  omoertton,  he  b  not  less  certain  as  to 
its  effects.  If  he  cannot  enumerate  dates,  and 
recapitulate  feuliogs,  he  can  and  does  prcduee 
such  evidences  of  his  improvement,  as  virtuooe 
habits,  a  devout  temper,  an  humble  and  charita- 
ble spirit,  *  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  thb  gives  an  evi- 
dence less  equivocal,  as  existing^  more  in  the 
heart  than  on  the  lips,  and  more  m  the  life  than 
in  the  discourse.  Surely  if  a  plant  be  flourish- 
ing, the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fair  and 
abundant,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  these  to 
be  indications  of  health  and  vigour,  tbongh  we 
cannot  ascertain  the  moment  when  the  ioed 
was  sown,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  sprung 
up.' 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive  Ibtener, 
but  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  now  said,  smiling, 
*  Mr.  Stanley,  you  steer  most  happily  between 
the  two  extremes.  Thb  exclusive  cry  of  grace 
in  one  party  of  religionists,  which  drives  the  op- 
posite side  into  as  unreasonable  a  clamour  against 
it,  reminds  me  of  the  Queen  of  Loub  ^atone. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  were  of  the  court  party, 
made  so  violent  an  outcry  against  the  Janeenisti, 
for  no  reason  but  because  they  had  more  piety 
than  themselves.  Her  Majesty  was  so  fearfiu 
of  being  thought  to  favour  the  oppressed  side, 
that  in  the  excess  of  her  party  xeal,  she  vehe- 
mently excbimed,  *  Oh  ?m  upon  grace !  fie  upon 
grace!'" 

Mr.  Stanley.  *  Party  violence  thinks  it  can 
never  recede  far  enough  from  the  side  it  op- 
poses. 

Tyrrel.  *  But  how  then  is  our  religion  to  be 
known,  except  by  our  making  a  profession  of 
truths,  which  the  irreligious  are  either  ignorant 
of  or  oppose?* 

Stanley.  *  There  is,  as  I  have  already  observ- 
ed,  a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  is  best  known 
by  the  effects  it  prodnoee  on  the  heart,  and  on 
the  temper.  A  religion,  which  consists  ■  in  opi- 
nions only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress 
to  heaven ;  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation  ;  and  victory  is  so  common- 
ly  the  object  of  debate,  tliat  eternity  slides  oat 
of  eight  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli- 
gion,  justification  and  sanctification,  are,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  correlatives ;  they  im- 
ply a  reciprocal  relstion,  nor  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  union  of  those 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart| 
by  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  affec- 
tions, by  setting  it  above  the  contamination  of 
the  maxims  and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detach 
ing  it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  elevating  it 
to  a  desire  for  the  riehes  of  eternity.* 
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which  00  many  Bcrinons  abound,  are  only  an  iH' 
fnntfirnont  on  the  libt-rty  ot' a  Cnrislian.  A  true 
bf'hever  knuwM  of  no  duty  but  faith,  no  rule  but 
lov.' 

Stanley.  *  I^nve  in  indeed  the  fountain  and 
principle  of  all  prar-tical  virtue.  But  love  itself 
rt;f|uirfl(i  tuymn  reifiiUlion  to  direct  its  exertion  ; 
some  taw  to  guide  it«  motions  ;  eome  rule  to  pre. 
vent  itit  aberratiofiH ;  some  j^ruard  to  hinder  that 
which  is  vigorous  from  becomin(|r  eccentric. 
With  such  a  revulutinn,  such  a  law,  such  a 
ffuard,  the  divine  ethics  of  the  g>spel  have  fur. 
nished  u!«.  The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our 
rule,  ns  his  Spirit  is  our  ifuide,  or  his  Sim  our 

*  way.'  This  unerrinijf  rule  alone  secures  Cnris- 
tian  liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
rceularity,  from  excess.  Conformity  to  the  pre. 
cepts  of  the  Ked<>cmer  is  the  most  infallible 
proof  of  having  an  interest  in  his  death.* 

We  afterwards  insensibly  slid  into  other  sub- 
jects, when  Mr.  Tyrrel,  like  a  combatant  who 
thought  himself  victorious,  seemed  inclined  to 
return  to  the  charge.  The  love  of  money  having 
been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  with  extreme  se. 
verity,  Mr.  Tyrrcl  seemed  tocimsider  it  as  a  ve- 
nal failing,  and  said  that  both  avarice  and  charity 
mitrht  be  constitutional.' 

*  They  may  be  so,'  said  .Mr.  Stanley,  *  but 
Chrisiianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its  own  ; 
a  superinduced  constitution.     A  real  Christian 

*  confers  not  with  tlesh  and  blood,*  with  his  con- 
ititulion^  whether  he  shall  give  or  forbear  to 
give,  when  it  is  a  clear  duty,  and  the  will  of 
God  requires  it.  If  v#^e  believe  in  the  principles, 
we  must  adopt  the  conclusions.  Religion  is 
not  an  unproductive  theory,  nor  charity  an  un- 
nect'itsary,  an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a  con- 
tingent left  to  our  choice.'  Vou  are  a  classic, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  in 
your  mythological  poets,  the  three  Pagan  graces 
Were  always  knit  together  hand  in  hand  ;  the 
Uin.'e  Christian  graces  are  equally  inseparable, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  ;  that  grand 
principle  of  love,  of  which  alms-giving  is  only 
one  branch.' 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject, 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Christianity 
might  be  known  without  any  such  evidences  as 
Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary.  This  led  the 
latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the  vast  stress  which 
every  part  of  Scripture  laid  on  the  duty  of  cha- 
rity, lu  doctrines,*  said  he,  *  its  precepts,  its 
promises,  and  its  examples  all  inculcate  it. — 

*  the  new  commandment*  of  John — *  the  pure  and 
undefilcd  religion*  of  James — '  Ye  shall  be  re- 
compensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just*  of 
Luke — the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  Him, 
who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but  who  *  wont 
about  doing  it* — *  The  store  for  a  good  founda- 
tion  Bgainst  the  time  to  come*  of  Paul — nay,  in 
the  only  full,  solemn,  and  express  repre«er.tation 
of  the  last  day,  which  the  gospel  exhibits,  cha- 
rity is  not  only  brought  forward  as  a  predomi- 
nant, a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  righteous, 
but  a  specific  recompense  seems  to  be  aasigned 
to  it,  when  practised  on  true  Christian  grounds. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  observable,  that  the  only 
posthumous  quotation  from  the  aayings  of  our 
dirjoe  Saviour  which  the  Scripture  has  recorded, 

u  Mn  eiioourageiiicnt  to  charity — ^  Bjemembet 


the  words  of  the  Lord  Jeaua,  bo^r  he  said,  it  p 
more  blessed  to  give  than  receive.* 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  next  aflernooo,  when  we  were  i!!  c  2 
versmg  together,  I  asked  Mr.  Stanley  wht:  .:^ 
nion  he  held  on  a  subject  which  had  laltij  :^: 
a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  propriety  of  n.^ 
ladies  learning  the  dead  lanff  uagva  ;  parti: <  r.; 
the  Latin.  He  was  silent.  .Mrs.  Stanley  mi.m 
Phoebe  laughed  outright.  Lucilla,  who  hac  vjtv- 
\y  finished  making  b*a,  blushed  exc«*k>:>; 
Little  Celia,  who  was  sitting  on  my  knsx  v:^ 
I  was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  bird,  put  ac  iz  'i 
the  difficulty,  by  looking  up  in  rny  f^ice  ace  i^- 
ing  out — '  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads  LtUn  ■.i: 
Papa  every  morning.'  I  c.ist  a  timid  ert  -j: 
Miss  Stanley,  who,  after  putting  the  sugar  i'^ 
the  cream  pot,  and  the  tea  into  the  sugar  au.i 
slid  out  of  the  room,  beckoning  PhcBbe  to  *o..r 
her. 

*  Poor  Lucilla,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  I  frt!  '/ 
her  !  Well,  Sir,*  continued  he,  ^  you  have  l> 
covered  by  external,  what  I  trust  would  not  » : 
been  found  by  internal  evidence.  Parents  «  > 
are  in  high  circumstances,  yet  from  priLi  i 
abridge  their  daughters  of  the  pleasures  0:  ls 
diflsipiited  part  of  the  world,  rnay  be  ailowri'i: 
substitute  other  pleasures  ;  and  if  the  girl  iiti 
strong  inquisitive  mind,  they  may  direct  :*.  '. 
such  pursuits  as  call  (l»r  vigorous  applicaL.^ 
and  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.* 

*  How  dr>es  that  sweet  girl  manage,*  said  Lm:} 
BelHeld,  '  lo  be  so  utterly  %-oid  of  preteosioc  '  >. 
much  softness  and  so  much  usefulness,  i trr.  :-=* 
of  all  the  terrors  of  learning.* 

'  At  first,*  replied  Mr.  SUinley,  •  I  only  ms:'." 
to  give  Lucilla  as  much  Latin  as  woulc  tfi:: 
her  to  grammatixe  her  English,  but  her  o.  ck- 
ncsA  in  acquiring  led  roe  on,  and  I  thiiik  1  ^ 
right ;  for  it  is  superficial  knowledge  tni:  fi 
cites  vanity.  A  learned  language*  which  a  £> 
creet  woman  will  never  produce  in  compaa>.*f 
less  likely  to  make  her  vain,  than  those  acqiire- 
mcnts  which  are  always  in  ezhibitioo.  Abc 
afler  all,  it  is  a  hackneyed  remark,  that  the  betf 
instructed  girl  will  have  less  learning  thist 
school -boy  ;  and  why  should  vanity  operate  13 
her  case  more  than  in  his  7* 

*  For  this  single  reason.  Sir,*  aaid  I,  *thatenrT 
boy  knows  that  which  \ery  few  girls  are  tau^^ 
Suspect  me  not,  however,  of  censuring  a  amaam 
which  I  admire.  I  hope  the  example  ox  j<^ 
daughters  will  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  (fait 
education.* 

*  Softly,  softly,*  interrupted   Mr.  Stanley. " « 
trench  your  plural  number.     It  is  onlv  one  z'- 
out  of  six  who  has  deviated  from  the  bra'.-' 
track.     I  do  not  expect  many  con\'erts,  to  w.  <' 
I  must  rather  call  my  practice  in  one  in«iir  ■ 
than  my  general  opmion.     I  am  so  cooti:^<::- 
of  the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  the  thio;  n^ 
never  been  named  out  of  the  family.     If  my  ;;.) 
neighbour  Miss  Rattle  knew  that  Lucilla  ^iv: 
learned  Latin,  she  would  instantly  (iiid  oata  tcs 
odd  moments  to  add  that  language  10  her  iu^j 

\  mfttiX^  %e^i«tnwnte^  because  her  moliKr  cu 
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aflfbrG  (o  pay  for  it,  and  because  Lady  Di.  Dash 
has  never  learnt  it  I  assure  you«  however,' 
(laughing  as  he  ppoke,)  *  I  never  intend  to  smug, 
gle  my  poor  girl  on  any  man,  by  concealing 
from  him  this  unpopular  attainment,  any  more 
than  I  would  conceal  any  personal  defect.* 

*  I  will  honestly  confess,  said  Sir  John,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  *  that  had  I  been  to  judge 
the  case  a  priori^  had  I  met  Miss  Stanley  under 
the  terrifying  persuasion  that  she  was  a  scholar, 
I  own  I  should  have  met  her  with  a  prejudice ; 
I  should  have  feared  she  might  be  forward  in 
conversation,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
destitute  of  domestic  talents.  But  having  had 
such  a  fair  occasion  of  admiring  her  engaging 
modesty,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so- 
ciety, and  above  all,  having  heard  from  Lady 
BelAeld  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the  true 
science  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge,  I  cannot 
refuse  her  that  additional  regard,  which  this  so- 
lid acquirement,  so  meekly  borne,  deserves. 
Nor,  on  reflection,  do  I  see  why  we  should  be  so 
forward  to  instruct  a  woman  in  the  language 
spoken  at  Rome  in  its  present  degraded  state,  in 
which  there  are  comparatively  few  authors  to 
improve  her,  and  yet  be  afraid  that  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  that  which  was  its  vernacu. 
lar  tongue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thou^^nd  years 
ago,  and  which  abounds  with  writers  of  supreme 
excellence.* 

I  was  charmed  at  these  concessions  from  Sir 
John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport  which  I 
could  not  restrain  :  '  In  our  friends,  even  in  our 
common  acquaintance,  do  we  not  delight  to  as- 
sociate with  those  whose  pursuits  have  been 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  have  read  the  same 
books  ?  How  dull  do  we  find  it,  when  civility 
compels  us  to  pass  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate 
man  ?  Shall  we  not  then  delight  in  the  kindred 
acquirements  of  a  dearer  friend  7  Shall  we  not 
rejoice  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn,  though 
less  copiously,  perhaps,  from  the  same  rich 
■ourctj  with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the 
beauty  we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which 
we  hint  7  I  do  not  mean  that  learning  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  has  an 
ijjrnorant  wife,  cannot,  in  her  company,  think 
his  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  his  own  language. 
His  thoughts  he  will  suppress ;  his  langusge  oe 
will  debase,  the  one  from  hopelessness,  the  other 
from  compassion. — He  must  be  continually  low- 
ering  and  diluting  his  meaning,  in  order  to 
make  himself  intelligible.  This  he  will  do  for 
the  woman  he  loves,  but  in  doing  it  he  will  not 
be  happy.  She  who  cannot  be  entertained  by 
his  conversation,  will  not  be  convinced  by  his 
reasoning ;  and  at  length  he  will  find  out  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  lower  his  own  standard  to 
hers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  raise  hers  to  his  own.* 

'  A  fine  high  sounding  tirade^  Charles,  spoken 
son  amore^  said  Sir  John.  *  I  really  believe 
though,  that  one  reason  why  women  are  so  fri- 
volous is  that  the  things  they  are  taught  are  not 
solid  enough  to  fix  the  attention,  exercise  the  in- 
tellect, and  fortify  the  understanding.  They 
learn  little  that  inures  to  reasoning,  or  compels 
to  patient  meditation.' 

*  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  edaca- 
tioDt*  Mid  Mr.  Stanley, '  m  a  Mrt  of  preliminary 


course,  intended  perhaps  by  Providence  a^  a 
gradual  preparative  for  the  subsequent  difficul- 
ties of  life ;  as  a  prelude  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  solidity  and  firmness  of  character  which 
actual  trials  are  hereafler  to  confirm.  Though 
I  would  not  make  instruction  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  rugged,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  in- 
crease its  facilities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken 
that  robustness  of  mind  which  it  should  be  its 
object  to  promote,  in  order  to  render  mental  dis 
cipline  subservient  to  moral.* 

*  How  have  you  managed  with  your  other 
girls,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  for  though  yon 
vindicate  genera]  knowledge,  you  profess  not  to 
wish  for  general  learning  in  the  sex.* 

*Far  from  it,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  a 
gardener  you  know,  and  accustomed  to  study 
the  genius  of  the  soil  before  I  plant  Most  of 
my  daughters,  like  the  daughters  of  other  men, 
have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least  propensity  ;  fbr 
parents  are  too  apt  to  mistake  inclination  Ux 
genius.  This  propensity  I  endeavour  to  find 
out,  and  to  cultivate.  But  if  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  strong,  and  not  very  safe,  I  then  la- 
bour to  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
tendency,  and  try  to  give  it  a  fresh  direction* 
Lucilla  having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  relates 
to  intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  her 
the  most  unt^xceptionable  parts  of  a  few  of  the 
best  Roman  classics.  She  began  at  nine  yeart 
old,  for  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  learning 
much,  but  learning  late  which  makes  pedants. 

*  Phcsbe,  who  has  a  superabundance  of  viva- 
city, I  have  in  some  measure  tamed,  by  not  only 
making  her  a  complete  mistress  of  arithmetic, 
but  by  giving  her  a  tincture  of  mathematics. 
Nothing  puts  such  a  bridle  on  the  fancy  as  de- 
monstration. A  habit  of  computing  steadies 
the  mind,  and  subdues  the  soarings  of  imagina- 
tion. It  sobers  the  vagaries  of  trope  and  figure, 
substitutes  truth  fbr  metaphor,  and  exactness  fbr 
amplification.  This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been 
fed  on  poetry  and  works  of  imagination,  might 
have  become  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
herself  the  airs  of  a  calculator  and  of  a  grave 
computist.  Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat 
in  the  fable,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  out  as  soon  as  the  scratching 
of  a  mouse  is  beard  ;  and  all  Ph<Bbe*s  philosophy 
can  scarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if  any  work  of 
fancy  comes  in  her  way. 

*  To  soften  the  horrors  of  her  fate,  however, 
I  allowed  her  to  read  a  few  of  the  best  things  in 
her  favourite  class.  When  I  read  to  her  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  Gulliver*s  Travels,  with 
which  she  was  enchanted,  she  affiscted  to  be  an- 
gry at  the  voyage  to  Laputa,  because  it  ridicules 
philosophical  science.  And  in  Brobdignag,  she 
said  the  proportions  were  not  correct  I  must 
however  explsin  to  you,  that  the  use  which  I 
made  of  these  dry  studies  with  Phcsbe,  was  pre- 
cisely  the  same  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Che- 
shire makes  of  his  steel  machines  for  defective 
shapes,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tendency  oi 
strengthen  a  weak  one.  Having  employed  these 
means  to  set  her  mind  upright,  and  to  cure  a 
wrong  bias,  as  that  skilful  gentleman  discards 
his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes 
straight,  so  have  I  discontinQed  these  porsoiti^ 
for  I  nerer  meant  to  make  a  mathiims>Mad.\a&i 
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Jane  has  a  fine  ear  and  a  nriltv  v-jic'?,  a-.«;  "*:,'.  :'''.-!>.  .:  r^i'.her  •■adzts  diSerectlr  trocr. UiC  iik:* 

liDf^  and  play  well  cr.oUErh  for  any  t'lri  ivi.ri  i^  lu;:  rf  ta.>'p,  l:.o  as  a  fatlier,  I  caiircj*.  lsI;*  :%. 

not  to  make  niu(>ic  t.HT  profesticn.     Or.c '^r  livu  £nr:*.:n::.  ti.at  v.  Iiat  is  commox«lT  put  :l'.%  'j: 

of  thf:  other-  sing  agreeably.  iiai..;-  tji  r-ur   r'i'j^/jters,  is  «o  amatcr;.  lii   : 

Tne  iitlie  one,  wi.o  brou^rht  tl»e  laat  noae^ay,  iias  a  ?vnG*:Lty  to  sufu-n  tho6C  miziiia  »■'..:„■.  r^ 

has  a  stronij  turn  :'or  n'^tural  his'.ory,  and  we  ail  iher  vl■2i^^  '.o  -r  irivieoratec. 

of  us  0r:rjc-rally  ^jotaniz<j  a  liult  '4'  an  evt-r.ir.L*.  '  T.'i-r-^  l:-.-  :  w  tlMris-s  I    more  cepre.i-  *• 

which  gives  a  fresh  in'.ere;-t  to  our  walks.    Jf.-ic  cir'"  lh..n  \  |^r::;cai  education,  the  evi-scf-i ..:'. 

will  soon  draw  piar.t.«  and  fiov-er*  pretty  accu-  I  saw  «"ir:iy  e.t».:nplintd    in    a  jour.e  ::«i.  . 

rateU.  Jyi'ji.^a  also  has  «onie  taste  in  dc-Risnin?.  Mr:-.  Stanley.  Siic  hud  beauty  and  taler.U.  Htt 

and  takes  tolerabie  itkelc Tie s  fro:a  nature.  'I'heife  parents  enchanted  with   both,  leit  her  *i:_--.,: 

we  encourage   Kecause  they  ar*,*  solitary  plea-  to  her  o^n  zuidanco.     She   yield»2d  htrs^.:' .i 

lures,  and  want  hm  wiine-sc;-.     They  all  are  loo  to  the  uncontr^illed  rovings  of  a  va^rii.:  :"a: .7 

eager  to  impart  sorrt'.-Ah'iit  of  '.v.'ict  titer  know  When  a  child,  she  wrote  verscv,  «h:cr.  »-.-« 

to  your  little  favourite  Cc-lia,  who  ia  in  danger  shown  in  her  presence   to    erery   g-jesL  t:^j 

of  picking  up  a  little  of  every  thins:,  the  sure  llattery  completed  her  intoxication.     Sr.^  £:'.«:■ 

way  to  excel  in  n-thin^r.  wards  translated  Italian  sonnets,  and  arrr.:^: 

*  Thus  each  girl  is  furnished  wilh  wme  one  elegies  of  which  love  was  the  or.Iy  ::.■_=.-  — 
■ource  of  indep>.'nd(.'nt  ajnu^enT^nt.  But  what  Tiieae  she  was  encouraged  by  ht-r  mc»ther  '.:  re- 
would  become  of  th».in.  "r  rat'.'^r  what  would  cite  herself,  in  all  companies,  with  a  patr.cs  ii. 
become  of  their  inotl.'.T  ■•!  fp* .  ifcvery  one  of  sensibility  which  deliehted  her  paienl^  :.: 
them  was  a  scholar,  a  !:nt:if:i!jiti';tan,  a  sinvi.'r,  alarmed  her  more  prudent  friends. 

a  performer,  a  b^jt.ini-t.  n  puntiir  ?  Did  we  at-  '  Shs  grew  up  with  the  confirriiec  cjiriicr.  f.i. 
tempt  to  force  all  th«^-'e  acijuirements  and  a  the  two  great  and  sole  concerns  of  hurnir.  ^'. 
dozen  more  on  every  inrl,  all  her  /«mf  would  b*.-  were  lovii  and  poetry.  She  c>i.!*idertC  ihc_  l» 
occupied  atiout  things  'Ahich  will  r.c  of  no  valuer  in'tTinrably  connected,  and  she  refoivtd  ;:.  ..■?: 
to  her  in  (Urnity.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  ■  own  inst mce  never  to  violate  so  indispencat-.t  i 
are  cjrofiilly  communicating  to  every  one  of  union,  '"'^c  object  of  her  aifeclion  was  clli.:- 
thcm  that  gonoral  knowh.-o^c  which  should  be  =  pily  cho>t:i,  and  the  effects  of  her  attacrrtri" 
common  to  all  £rr-ntlewomen.  •  were  such  a^  mi^ht  have  been  cxfK?cted  froci 

*  In  unrollin:;  th*-  va«Jt  volumf?  of  ancient  and  conn'jclion  formed  on  so  slight  a  fi»unditi--r,.  !: 
modern  history,  I  grronnd  on  it  some  of  my  moot  the  perfections  with  whicn  she  irivcstec  ..-r 
useful  instructions,  and  point  otit  how  the  truth  lover,  she  srave  the  reins  to  her  ima^iLiL  ::. 
of  Scripture  i**  illustrated  by  the  rrim'^s  and  .  wlitn  shr  thouifht  she  was  only  consul'.irjr  i' 
corruptions  whieh  hi'-»«jry  record*,  and  thit  the  heart. — She  picked  out  and  put  tojether  a  . "  .e 
■aine  pride,  rovetou-rn'ss,  ainhilion,  turhulenco,  fine  qualities  of  all  the  heroes,  of  a!l  the  y.'-i 
and  deceit,  hrini'  riii''*^ry  on  empires,  and  d"-  '  slje  had  over  read,  and  into  this  finished  c.*r*. 
fctroy  th'i  pc-ice '»f  fjjrnili':«.  T'*  hi»it')ry,  j*tn2Tz-  '  ture.  her  fancy  transformed  her  admirer. 
phy.  and  ehrfin«i!o7y  urn  .siicli  irid-'*pen;-ah!e  fto.  '  *  Love  and  [Kxtry  comrn'mlv  ir.t^uenc';  ft 
peuda2res,  Ifiat  it  woijM  be  sui»orfliiou*5  to  in^ist  ■  two  sexes  in  a  very  disproport innate  ce^Ti^ 
on  their  us»:fu In »•-•*.  .Ai  to  astronomy,  while  '  Wiin  men,  each  of  them  is  onlv  one  tfZ<-'Z 
*the  heaviMis  d»-chri:  the  fflory  nf  TJi^d/  it  *!freins  '  amontr  many.  Love  has  various  and  rfc-iwt::'." 
a  kind  of  impi*  ty  not  to  |[.mvu  young  people  some  '  com|»etitors  in  hearts  divided  between  aMbi:.  : 
insiifht  into  it.  J  busincs.sand  pleasure.  Poetry  in  onlv  one  atr. -*■ 

*  I  hope,'  said  Sir  John.  *  that  you  do  not  ex-  j  ment  in  mind«,  distracted  by  a  t.hou-and  ".;■ 
cludo  the  modern  Imi^nfrcs  ffr>m  your  phn.' !  ">uituous  pursuits ;  whereas  in  ^irls  of  a.-c-^r." 
'As  to  French,*  rep!i"?d  Mr.  Stanley,  *  with  that '  tempers,  whose  feelings  arc  not  curbed  bv  :*- 
thorousrh  inc<insi«tenry  which  is  common  to  I ''traint,  and  rejulated  by  religion,  love  i<  •:.•:. 
man,  the  df-mund  for  it  seerns  to  have  risen  in  '  siderod  as  the  ere-it  business  of  their  earih!vei- 
exact  pro[K>rtion  a**  it  ou'/ht  to  have  sunk.*  I  istenre.  It  is  cherished,  not  a*i  •  the  ct:r:.ii 
would  not  howevir  roh  my  children  of  a  Ian-  1  drop,*  but  as  the  whole  contents  of  the  cud;  I  « 
guage  in  which,  thou^rli  thopc  arc  more  books  rrinainder  is  coni<idered  only  as  froth  or  c>e;« 
to  be  avoided,  there  ar**  more  that  de^frvi-  to  be  Tho  unhappy  victim  not  only  submits  t--  f^ 
read,  than  in  all  the  lljroivn  lanijuagos  put  to-  "  deslructiie  dominion  of  a  des^iotic  pa«sior..  _■-: 
gether.*  jrbries  in  it.   So  at  least  did  this  ill-starred  j.v 

*  If  you  prohihit  Italian,*  said  Sir  John  hnji'h-  '  'The  sober  dtitie-;  of  a  family  had  carlv  .>-i 
in^,  'I  will  serve  ym  r:«!  f'.r.vpvr  a.'Iviv.  J  ii,e  tran-fprrr-d  to  her  sisters,  as  far  bcr.eitli  l.-.e  i" 
boys  and  e""^!"*  to  scrv/.;  Johnson  for  d'»:ire'.i:;t:rifr  t'^nii'in  of  so  fine  a  lyrnius  ;  v.-hile  .*he  al'in"'. 
Henry  and  Rmma;  I  will  join  tls'.  imi-if  J  -;::i  f\  !i'rs(.-]f  t)  studies,  v.-liich  kept  h«v  i'rn;  .: 
poeti'^al  Indies  in  tfirinu  yo:i  *(i  (li- ^'  .  :  ^  ii.o  ti'i-i  in  a  f'vrr,  and  to  a  p.i-sioii  which  t  - 
rhracian  darii-sels  ..!iil  n.-phfiii--,  :.ni;  -=  .1  !  \-,nr  ^tu-iios  contimrilly  ir.d  and  in;laii.cd.  B-'V  '. - 
head  with  his  '  '^'Pt'j'r  rompli''.'d  iitr  deliriu-n.  She  wa<  tr:-  .'. 

n..^%r,  11..  Mvif:  Uiu  ;.  t-.  t:.-  L;.J,i.:. .:. ■'"•;' '";'-'  ""'^   H'^^ere  ;   but  vio|..nt.  ,i:,;.^:,:-r.-. 

•nnd  vain  toexc*"'.     >he  sot  thr*  c.fini-ta  •  :*  V  ■' 

*  Y«-.  n;  ;ifnh-r  n;*-,  '-uv  d<'ir  n-.'fi'I  1.*  r".  •.vrld  at  n.».iip|pte  (l'»finnf*r,  .ir:d  w.is  n.-tiv.;/". 
plied  Mr.  .<f.iT;h  y.  '  u  ■.v.-irMi  .  JM.ir-r  ni*  ;I,.  (  v  t  lily  de>tittit.-!  -if  judji?n-iii  an  i  di^cre'i.-r!  ■  ' 
qui-ifc  liiaM'i'-s  o?'  Ji-iVrux  p-iriry.     II  it  a  f-.ti-r    m!'',  but  di.spisrd  them  in  othtrs.    Hor  imr  ■.:■ 

flsvivMrii.  ..I  ih-  m  Hrii  -i^    .,f  t},.-  Laliii  IanL'uai;«,  aixl    worlfl. 

'Ae  pnvMknee  of  if^  Ffentli.  \     *  X^t  VvaNm^Cor  aonie  years  ezchannd  uc 
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leta  ander  the  namei  of  Laura  and  Petrarch, 
and  elegies  under  those  of  Sappho  and  Phaon ; 
the  lover,  to  whom  all  thia  had  beAi  mere  aport, 
the  gratification  of  vanity,  and  the  recreation 
of  an  idle  hour,  grew  weary. 

Younger  and  fkirer  he  anotber  saw. 

He  drew  off.  Her  verses  were  lefl  unanswered, 
her  reproaches  unpiticd.  Laura  wept,  and  Sap. 
pho  raved  in  vain. 

*  The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  this  visionary  ro- 
mance had  been  a  serious  occupation,  which  had 
swallowed  up  cares  and  duties,  now  realized 
the  woes  she  had  so  oflen  admired  and  described. 
Her  upbraidings  only  served  to  alienate  still 
more  the  heart  of  her  deserter ;  and  her  despair, 
which  he  had  the  cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious, 
was  to  him  a  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her 
letters  were  exposed,  her  expostulatory  verses 
read  at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap. 
pho  was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  ideal  refinements  now  degenerated 
.nto  practical  improprieties.  The  public  avowal 
of  her  paassion  drew  on  her  from  the  world 
charges  which  she  had  not  merited. — Her  re. 
putation  was  wounded,  her  health  declined,  her 
peace  was  destroyed.  She  experienced  the  dis. 
honours  of  guilt  without  its  turpitude,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life  fell,  the  melancholy  victim  to  a 
mistaken  education,  and  an  undisciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  unhappy  friend,  the  energies  of 
whose  mind  she  said  would,  had  they  been 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  a  fine  character. 

'  But  none  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  been 
ipeaking,  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *are  the  great 
and  primary  objects  of  instruction.  The  incul- 
cation of  fortitude,  prudence,  humility,  temper- 
ance, ticlf-dcniai — this  is  education.  These  are 
things  which  we  endeavour  to  promote  far  more 
than  arts  or  languages.  These  are  tempers, 
the  habit  of  which  should  be  laid  in  early,  and 
followed  up  constantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in  life 
which  will  not  call  them  into  exercise ;  and  how 
can  that  bo  practised  which  has  never  been  ac- 
quired ! 

*  Perseverance,  meekness,  and  industry,*  con- 
tinued  he,  *are  the  qualities  we  most  carefully 
cherish,  and  commend.  For  poor  Laura*8  sake 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  extol  any  indications 
of  genius.  Genius  has  pleasure  enough  in  its 
own  high  aspirings. — Nor  am  I  indeed  over 
jQUch  delighted  with  a  great  blossom  of  talents. 

agree  with  gaod  Bishop  Hall,  that  it  is  better 
JO  tnin  the  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ; 
and  that  in  encouraging  too  many  propensities, 
one  faculty  may  not  starve  another.* 

Lady  Bel  field  expressed  herself  grateful  for 
the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out,  which 
could  nut  but  be  of  importance  to  her  who  had 
so  large  a  family.  Aflcr  some  further  questions 
from  her  he  proceeded. 

*■  I  have  partly  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  every  thing,  yet  why  I  would  give 
every  girl,  in  a  certain  station  of  life,  some  one 
amusing  accomplishment  There  is  here  and 
there  a  strong  mind,  which  requires  a  more  sub- 
stantial  nouriahment  than  the  common  educi- 
tioD  of  girlfl  afford*.    To  aaeh  and  to  sneb  only. 


would  I  furnish  the  quiet  resource  of  a  dead 
language,  as  a  solid  aliment  which  may  fill  the 
mind  without  inflating  it. 

*  But  that  no  acquirements  may  inflate  it  let 
me  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  corrective.  Against 
learning,  against  talents  of  an/  kind,  nothing 
can  steady  the  head,  unless  you  fortify  the  heart 
with  real  Christianity.  In  raising  the  moral 
edifice,  we  must  sink  deep  in  proportion  as  we 
build  high.  We  must  widen  the  foundation  if 
we  extend  the  superstructure.  Religion  alone 
can  counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re- 
gulate the  pride  of  talents. 

*  And  let  such  women  as  are  diaposed  to  be 
vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  attainmenti, 
look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contem- 
porary shining  examples,  the  venerated  Eliit^ 
beth  Carter,  and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith. 
I  knew  them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere 
them.  In  them^  let  our  young  ladies  contem- 
plate profound  and  various  learning  chastened 
by  true  Christian  humility.  In  them,  let  them 
venerate  acquirements  which  would  have  been 
distinguisheid  in  a  university,  meekly  softened, 
and  beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  the  unaffected  exercise 
of  every  feminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

EviR  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with  us, 
I  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in  the 
countenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though  accom- 
panied  with  his  natural  complacency.  His  mind 
seemed  intent  on  something  he  wished  to-  com- 
municate. The  first  time  we  were  both  alone  in 
the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  said, 
*  Stanley,  the  conversations  we  have  lately  had, 
and  especially  the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which 
you  bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  furnished 
me  with  agreeable  matter  for  reflection.  I  hope 
the  pleasure  will  not  bo  quite  destitute  of  profit' 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  common  to  every  man,  who  when 
he  is  called  to  defend  some  important  principle 
which  he  thinks  attacked,  or  undervalued,  is 
brought  into  danger  of  being  suspected  to  un- 
dervalue others,  which,  if  they  m  their  turn 
were  assailed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeal. 
When  points  of  the  last  importance  arc  slighted 
as  insignificant,  in  order  exclusively  to  magnify 
one  darling  opinion,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if 
I  opposed  that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  may 
BO  speak,  seems  pitted  aga  *  st  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  opposer  of 
that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  consider  as 
the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.* 

*  Allow  me  to  say,*  returned  Sir  John  *  that 
my  surprise  has  been  equal  to  my  satisfaction. 
Those  very  doctrines  which  you  maintained,  I 
had  been  assured,  were  the  very  tenets  yon 
rejected.  Many  of  our  acquaintance,  who  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  judge,  or  who  would 
not  be  competent  to  judge  if  they  did,  ascribe 
the  stictness  of  your  practice  to  some  unfound- 
ed peculiarities  of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  the 
doc^inea  of  T|f  tm\^  Uwro^Jcw  v)i\ea«>niX  xBM&&n^ 
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a  little  more  rationally  conceived,  ind  more  ably 
expressed,  are  the  doctrines  held  by  you,  and  by 
overy  man  who  riMss  above  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  what  the  wiirld  calls  reli(;iou8  men.  And 
what  is  a  little  absurd  and  inconsequent,  they 
ascribe  to  thoHe  supposed  dani^enms  doctrines, 
his  abstinence,  from  the  diversions,  and  his  dis. 
approbation  of  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  Yunr  opinions,  however,  I  always  bus- 
pect'.'d  crjuld  not  be  very  pernicious,  the  effects 
of  which,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  lite,  I 
knew  to  be  so  salutary.* 

'  My  dear  BelBeld,*  said  Mr.  Stanley  *  men  of 
the  world  are  i^uilty  of  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  tlic  charge  they  bring  against  religious  men. 
They  accuse  them  at  once  of  maintaining  dr>c- 
trines  which  lead  to  licentiousness,  and  of  over- 
strictness  in  their  practice.  One  of  them  may 
be  true  :  but  both  cannot  be  so.' 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,*  replied  >Sir  John, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  your  sentiments  but 

what  a  man  of  sense  niight  approve;  nothing 
but  what,  if  he  be  really  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
witliout  scruple  adopt  May  I  be  enabled  more 
flilly,  more  practically  to  adopt  them  !  You  shall 
point  out  to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may 
not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  ut 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the  no- 
lotion  of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense  of  my 
own  individual  interest  in  this  great  concern.* 
Mr.  SlanIey*H  benevolent  countenance  was 
.ighted  up  with  mure  Uian  its  wonted  animation. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  deep  satisfac- 
lion  with  which  his  heart  was  penetrated.  Flo 
modestly  referred  his  friend  to  Doctor  Barlow, 
as  a  far  more  able  casuist,  though  not  a  more 
oordiai  friend.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  my 
heart  expand  towards  Sir  John,  with  new  sym- 
pathies  and  an  enlarged  affection.  ^  felt  nobler 
motives  of  attachment,  an  attachment  which  I 
hoped  would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

*  My  dear  Sir  Ji>hii,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  is 
among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty  trials 
of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest  to  secure 
his  immortal  interests,  to  be  classed  with  low 
and  wild  enthusiasts,  whom  his  judgment  con- 
demns,  with  hypf>crites  against  whom  his  prin. 
ciples  revolt,  and  with  men,  pious  and  conscien- 
tious I  am  most  willing  to  allow,  but  differing 
widely  from  his  own  views;  with  otliers  who 
evince  a  want  of  charity  in  some  points,  and  a 
want  of  judgment  in  most.  To  be  identified,  I 
say,  with  men  so  different  from  yourself,  because 
you  hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  which 
ail  real  Christians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  bc- 

UHc  you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blamcable  excesses  of  dissipation,  is  amr>ng  the 
sacrifices  of  reputation  which  a  man  must  be 
contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in  the  great 
object  of  a  Christian*s  pursuit.  I  trust,  however, 
that,  through  divine  grace,  I  shall  never  re- 
nounce my  integrity  for  the  praise  of  men,  who 
have  so  little  consistency,  that  though  they  pre- 
tend  their  quarrel  is  with  your  faith,  yet  who 
would  not  care  how  extravagant  your  belief  was, 
if  your  practice  assimilated  with  their  own.  I 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always 
mminUia  mj  candour  towards  Ihoee  with  wbom 


we  are  unfairly  involved;  men,  relifkms  thai|t 
somewhat  eccentric ;  devout,  thoof  h  injudidon: 
and  sincere,  though  mistaken ;  but  who,  viti 
sil  their  errors,  ag-ainst  which  I  (wolest,  ui 
with  all  their  indiscretion,  which  I  lament,  ace 
with  their  ill-judged  becaiue  irregular  miL 
which  I  blame,  I  shall  ever  think— ^wsv9  ex 
ccpting  hypocrites  and  false  pretenders — an«  ■ 
ter  men,  snd  in  a  safer  state  than  their  rivckn.' 

*  I  have  of\en  suspected,*  said  I,  ^  that  van: 
the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  toyoorcTKC 
men  conceal  their  quarrel  with  the  cooiinud 
ments.* 

*•  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  but  ftf 
this  visit  I  might  have  continued  in  the  coo- 
mon  err(»r,  that  there  was  bat  one  descriptics  cs' 
religious  professors.  That  a  fanatical  Epir/^ 
and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  psrticnii: 
doctrines,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  aitfaa 
total  indifference  to  morality,  and  a  soverti^ 
contempt  of  prudence,  made  np  the  chartiief 
sgainst  which  I  confess,  I  entertained  a  wriccs 
disgust  Still,  however,  I  loved  yo«  too  vcl 
and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  underst^ac- 
iog,  to  suspect  that  you  would  over  be  dnn 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  I  hid  b«R 
told,  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Yet  love  I 
had  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthuviisc 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

*  How  many  men  have  I  known,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  who,  from  their  dread  of  i 
burning  zeal,  have  taken  refuge  in  a  frcvzir; 
indifference  7  As  to  the  two  extremes  of  Im' 
and  cold,  neither  of  them  is  the  true  climate  o' 
Christianity  ;  yet  the  le^r  of  each  drives  men  v' 
opposite  complexions  into  the  other,  instead  9: 
fixing  them  in  the  temperate  zone  which  lie;  ae. 
tween  them,  and  which  is  the  rei^ion  of  e^nuioe 
piety. 

*  The  truth  is,  Sir  John,  your  society  conMdm 
earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fever  of  a  dMess 
pared  understanding,  whilo  in  inferior  oonrvras 
they  admire  it  as  tlie  indication  of  a  powend 
mind.     Is  zeal  in  politics  accounted  the  mirk 
of  a  vulgar  intellect?  Did  thcj  consider  thr  a:s 
quenchable  ardour  of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  IM 
lofty  enthusiasm  of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  leth^ 
or  a  disordered  mind  7  Yet  I  will  %'cnture  U)  as- 
sert, that  ardour  in  religion   is  as  much  mon: 
noble  than  ardour  in  politics  as  the  prize  :br 
which  it  contends  is  more  exalted.     It  i«  br- 
yond  all  comparison  superior  to  the  highest  Uu- 
man  interest,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  aii^r 
all  may  possibly  be  misUken,  and  the  objects  n 
which  must  infallibly  have  an  end.'  * 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  us  earnett!; 
engaged,  desired  that  he  niight  not  iuterrnpt 
the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few  word«  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  passed,  and  with  a  most 
graceful  humility  spoke  of  his  own  share  in  iL 
and  confessed  how  much  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  re 
specting  men  who  had  courage  to  make  a  coo- 
sistent  profession  of  Christianity.  *  I  now,*  adn- 
ed  he,  *  begin  to  think  with  Addison,  that  fiii- 
gularity  in  religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  becaasi 
it  only  leaves  the  species  by  soaring  above  iL* 

AfidT  some  observations  from  Dr.  fiirlov 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the  di£ 
^fifiultiaa  of  a  clergyman  were  much  iicrea«e 
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by  the  altered  manners  of  the  age.  '  The  tone 
of  rclifrioas  writing^,*  said  he, '  bat  especially  the 
tone  of  relieious  conversation,  is  much  lowered. 
The  lanifuagre  of  a  Christian  minister  in  dis- 
cussing Christian  topics  will  naturally  be  con- 
sonant to  that  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture 
ipeaks  of  a  man  being  renewed  in  the  tpirit  of 
hit  mind  J  of  his  being  tanctified  by  the  pvce  of 
Ood.  Now  how  much  circumlocution  is  neces- 
tary  for  us  in  conversing  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  convey  the  sense  without  adopting 
the  expression;  and  what  pains  must  we  take 
to  make  our  meaning  intelligible  without  giving 
disgust,  and  to  be  useful  without  causing  irri. 
tation!' 

Sir  John,  *  But,  my  good  Doctor,  is  it  not  a 
little  puritanical,  to  make  use  of  such  solemn 
expressions  in  company  7* 

Dr.  Barlow,  *  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  puritani- 
cal, it  is  hypocritical,  where  the  principle  itself 
does  not  exist ;  and  even  where  it  does,  it  is 
highly  inexpedient  to  introduce  such  phrases 
into  general  company  at  all.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing  of  serious  private  conversation,  when,  if  a 
minister  is  really  in  earnest,  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  his  prudent  use  of  Scripture  expres. 
sions.  One  great  difficulty,  and  which  obstructs 
the  usefulness  of  a  clergyman,  in  conversation 
with  many  persons  of  the  higher  class,  who 
would  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought  religious,  is, 
that  they  keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible,  that  from  their  ignorance  of  its  venerable 
phraseology,  they  are  offended  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scripture;  for 
that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  geneial  reverence ; 
but,  because,  from  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
know  that  it  is  Scripture. 

*  I  oriRK  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents  an 
admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our  first 
divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was  composed 
with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance,  and  I 
thought  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase  which 
could  olfend  the  most  fastidious  critic.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  he  liked  it 
much  on  the  whole,  and  should  have  approved  it 
altogcthnr,  but  for  one  methodistical  expression. 
To  my  utter  sHlonishment  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ceptionable passage,  *  There  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  ihcin  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  a  Her  the  flesh  but  afler  the  Spirit*  The 
chapter  and  verse  not  being  mentioned,  he  never 
■tispected  it  was  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.* 

*Thi8  is  one  among  many  reasons/  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  why  I  so  strenuously  insist  that  young 
persons  should  read  the  Scriptures,  unaltered, 
unmodernized,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  pa- 
rents  do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiar!, 
ties  of  sacred  language  will  become  really  obso- 
lete to  the  next  generation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  smiling,  *  I  have  some- 
times amused  myself  with  making  a  collection 
of  certain  things,  which  are  now  considered  and 
held  uf>  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  men  as  the  in- 
fallible symptoms  of  methodism.  Those  which 
at  prcitent  occur  to  my  recollection  are  the  fol- 
lowing .  Going  to  church  in  the  aflernoon,  main- 
taining family  prayer,  not  travelling,  or  giving 
great  dinners  or  other  entertainments  on  Sun- 
days, reiotcing  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tiade, 
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promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor 
at  home,  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
contributing  to  establish  Christianity  abroad. 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric  cler- 
gyman, hold  no  one  enthusiastic  doctrine,  asso- 
ciate  with  no  fanatic,  is  sober  in  his  conv<  pa- 
tion,  consistent  in  his  practice,  correct  in  bis 
whole  deportment,  will  infallibly  fix  on  him  the 
charge  of  methodism.  Any  one  of  these  will  ex 
cite  suspicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail  abso 
lately  to  stigmatize  him.  The  most  devoted  attach 
ment  to  the  establishment  will  avail  him  nothing, 
if  not  accompanied  with  a  fiery  intolerance  to> 
wards  all  who  differ.  Without  intolerance,  his 
charity  is  construed  into  unsoundness,  and  his 
candour  into  disaffection.  He  is  accused  of  as- 
similating with  the  principles  of  every  weak 
brother  whom,  though  his  judgment  compels 
him  to  blame,  his  candour  forbids  him  to  calum- 
niate. Saint  and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the 
scoffer's  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms :  the 
last  being  always  implied  where  the  first  is 
sneeringly  used.* 

*  It  has  of\en  appeared  to  me,*  said  I,  *  that 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whose  solemn 
procession,  among  the  odes  of  gratulation,  a 
mixture  of  abuse  and  railing  made  part  of  the 
triumph.' 

*  Happily,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  religioue 
man  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suffer.  In 
the  present  established  state  of  things  he  is  not 
called,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  be 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men.  But  he  must  submit  to  be  assailed 
by  three  different  descriptions  of  persons.  From 
the  first,  he  must  be  contented  to  have  principlee 
imputed  to  him  which  he  abhors,  motives  which 
he  disdains,  and  ends  which  he  deprecates.  He 
must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his  well-re* 
gulated  piety  confounded  with  the  follies  of  the 
fanatic,  and  his  temperate  zeal  blended  with  the 
ravings  of  the  insane.  He  must  submit  to  be 
involved  in  the  absurdities  of  the  extravagant, 
in  the  duplicity  of  the  designing,  and  in  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  dangerous ;  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disturbers  of  that  church  which  he  would 
defend  with  his  blood,  and  of  that  government 
which  he  is  perhaps  supporting  in  every  possible 
direction.  Every  means  is  devised  to  shake  his 
credit.  From  such  determined  assailants  no 
prudence  can  protect  his  character,  no  private 
integrity  can  defend  it,  no  public  service  res- 
cue  it* 

'  I  have  often  wondered,*  said  Sir  John, '  at 
the  success  of  attacks  which  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing but  the  badness  of  the  cause  to  recommend 
them.  Bat  the  assailant,  whose  object  is  to 
make  good  men  ridiculous,  well  knows  that  he 
has  secured  to  himself  a  large  patronage  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  envious,  the  malignant,  and  ir 
religious,  who,  like  other  levellers,  find  it  more 
easy  to  establish  the  equality  of  mankind  by 
abasing  the  lof^y,  than  by  elevating  the  low.* 

*  In  my  short  experience  of  life,*  said  I,  when 
Sir  John  had  done  speaking,  *  I  have  often  ob- 
served it  as  a  hardship,  that  a  man  must  only 
submit  to  be  condemned  fbr  doctrines  he  dia* 
owns,  but  also  for  consequences  which  othert 
may  draw  from  the  dooitiaea  tva  TpflMajqaaak 
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thougfh  he  himself  both  practically  and  apecu- 
latively  disavow  any  such  consequences.* 

*  There  is  another  class  of  enemies,*  resumed 
Mr.  Stanley.  *  To  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  individual  Christian,  as  Christianity 
itself,  which  they  hope  to  discredit ;  that  Chris- 
tianity  which  would  not  only  restrain  the  con. 
duct,  but  would  humble  the  heart ;  which  strips 
thorn  of  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the  arro-- 
^nt  plea  of  merit ;  which  would  save,  but  will 
not  flatter  them.  In  this  enlightened  period, 
however,  for  men  who  would  preserve  any  oha- 
racter,  it  would  be  too  gross  to  attack  religion 
itself,  and  they  find  they  can  wound  her  more 
deeply  and  more  creditably  through  the  sides  of 
her  professors.* 

*1  have  observed,*  said  I,  *that  the  uncandid 
censurer  always  picks  out  the  worst  man  of  a 
class,  and  then  confidently  produces  him  as  be- 
ing a  fair  specimen  of  it* 

'  From  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  uncha- 
ritable acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  busy,*  re- 
sumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we  have  to  sustain  a  gentler 
warfare.  A  little  reproach,  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule,  a  littie  suspicion  of  our  designs,  and  not  a 
little  compassion  for  our  gloomy  habits  of  life, 
and  implied  contempt  of  our  judgment,  some 
friendly  hints  that  we  carry  things  too  far,  an 
intimation  that  being  righteous  over  much  in 
the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  produce  derange- 
ment in  the  faculties.  These  are  the  petty  but 
daily  trials  of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  ear- 
nest; und  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  whose 
prospects  are  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
lull  of  immortality.* 

^  This  hostility,  which  a  real  Christian  is  sure 
to  experience,*  said  I,  ^is  not  without  its  uses. 
It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his  own  heart,  and 
cnlarjics  his  charity  towards  others,  whom  re- 
proach perhaps  may  as  unjustly  stigmatize.  It 
teaches  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should 
really  deserve  the  censure  he  incurs ;  and  what 
I  presume  is  of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches 
him  to  sit  loose  to  human  opinion  ;  it  weakens 
bis  excessive  tenderness  for  reputation,  makes 
him  more  anxious  to  deserve,  anid  less  solicitous 
to  obtain  it.* 

*  It  were  well,*  said  Dr  Barlow,  *  if  the  evil 
ended  here.  The  establishedChristian  will  evince 
himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrinking  from  the 
attack.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  dread 
of  this  attack  keeps  back  well  disposed  but  va- 
dilating  characters.  They  are  intimidated  at 
the  idea  of  partaking  the  censure,  though  they 
know  it  to  be  false. 

*  When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  assailed,  tliey  assume  an  indifference  which 
they  are  far  from  feeling.     They  listen  to  re- 

{>roachc8  cast  on  characters  which  they  inward- 
y  revere,  without  daring  ta  vindicate  them. 
They  hear  the  most  attached  subjects  accused  of 
disafTcction,  and  the  most  sober-minded  church, 
men  of  innovation,  without  venturing  to  repel 
the  charge,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
leaninff  to  the  party.  They  are  afraid  fully  to 
avow  that  their  own  principles  are  the  same, 
lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  same  calum- 
ny. To  efface  this  suspicion,  they  afiTect  a  cold- 
ness  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  treat  with  levity 
what  they  inwardly  venerate.   Very  yoong  men^ 


from  this  criminal  Umiditj*  an  led  to  rUc  thv 
eternal  happiness  through  the  dread  of  a  lsa|k 
Thoaeh  they  know  that  tbey  have  not  only  rtfc. 
gion  bat  reason  on  their  aide,  yet  H  reqniieii 
hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  lasxtfi 
principle  to  confront  a  aarcaani.  Thus  tbar 
own  mind  losea  its  firmneas*  religion  bises  tbar 
support,  the  world  loaes  the  benefit  whicb  tkca 
example  woold  afibrd,  and  they  themselves  h. 
come  liable  to  the  awful  charge  which  ^k- 
noonoed  against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  hi 
Christian  profession.* 

*  Men  of  the  world,'  said  Sir  John,  *  are  es- 
^mely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be  thooghtfsr- 
neular;  they  are  frightened  at  every  thiof  tatf 
has  not  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  tk 
stamp  of  public  applanse.  They  are  imph—i 
of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  censare  in  whatBij 
be  supposed  toafiect  the  credit  of  their  jodgracs; 
though  often  indifferent  enoogh  as  to  any  KkiM 
that  may  attach  to  their  conduct.  Tbey  hsR 
been  accustomed  to  consider  strict  religion  u  i 
thing  which  militates  against  good  taste,  and  to 
connect  the  idea  oi  something  undassical  ud 
inelegant,  something  awkward  and  nopopohi, 
something  unconth  and  ill-bred,  with  Ihs  pecs- 
liar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  doctrines  vhid^ 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  believing,  they  thiik 
there  can  be  no  good  in  avowing. 

'  It  is  a  little  hard,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *tkl 
men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  finssnss  pd 
sense  on  all  other  occasions,  and  whose  jadfisal 
is  respected  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lifl^ 
should  not  have  a  little  credit  given  to  then  is 
matters  of  religion,  but  that  they  ahoald  be  it 
once  transformed  into  idioto  or  madmen,  in  istf 
very  point  which  affords  the  noblest  exsrdali 
the  human  faculties.* 

*  A  Christian  then,*  said  I,  *  if  human  applson 
be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Hi 
forfeits  his  reputation  every  way.  He  is  accoied 
by  the  men  of  the  world  of  going  too  far ;  by  ds 
enthusiast  of  not  ^oing  far  enough.  While  it  ii 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  being  right,  thil 
he  is  rejected  by  one  party  for  excess,  sod  ky 
the  other  for  deficiency.* 

*  What  then  is  to  be  done  V  said  Dr.  Bariov. 
*  Must  a  discreet  and  pious  man  give  op  a  pns. 
ciple  because  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fsss- 
tic,  or  abused  by  the  hypocrite,  or  denied  by  ds 
sceptic,  or  reprobated  by  the  formalist,  or  ridi- 
culed by  the  men  of  the  world  ?  He  shoald  ra- 
ther support  it  with  an  earnestness  proportiose^ 
to  its  value ;  he  should  rescue  it  from  the  inji- 
ries  it  has  sustained  fVom  its  enemies ;  and  Ik 
discredit  brought  on  it  by  ito  imprudent  frMo^ 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  enthusiasm  whidb 
misconceives,  and  fVom  the  ignoraneenr  malifii- 
tv  which  misrepresents  it  If  the  learned  asd 
the  judicious  are  silent  in  proportion  ss  lbs  ilfi* 
terate  and  the  vulgar  are  obtrusive  and  loq*- 
cious,  the  most  important  truths  will  be  abss- 
doned  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  unibM,  isd 
to  defend  them,  while  they  will  be  embraesd 
exclusively  by  those  who  misundersUnd,  de- 
grade and  debase  them.  Because  the  unlettered 
are  absurd,  must  the  able  cease  to  be  religiow?  If 
there  is  to  be  an  abandonment  of  ev^ry  Christiia 
principle,  because  it  has  been  unfairly,  oiskil- 
fuUy,  or  inadeqoately  treated,  then  woold.  ei» 
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by  one,  be  an  abandonment  of -every  doctrine  of 
toe  New  Testament* 

*  I  felt  myself  bound/  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
act  on  this  principle  in  our  late  conversation 
with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  would  not  refuse  to  assert 
with  him  the  doctrines  of  grace,  but  I  endea- 
Toored  to  let  him  see  that  I  had  adopted  them 
in  a  scriptural  sense.  I  would  not  try  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  wrong,  by  disowning  a 
truth  because  ho  abused  iL  I  would  cordially 
reject  all  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  any  opinion, 
without  rejecting  the  opinion  itself,  if  the  Bible 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  belief  of  it.  But  1  would 
scrupulously  reject  all  the  other  opinions  which 
he  connects  with  it,  and  with  which  I  am  per- 
suaded it  has  no  connection. 

*The  nominal  Christian,*  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  who  insists  )iat  religion  resides  in  the  under- 
standing onl,  may  contend  that  love  to  God, 
gratitude  to  our  Redeemer,  and  sorrow  for  our 
offences,  arc  enthusiastic  extravagances;  and 
effectually  repress  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
those  feelings  which  the  devout  heart  recog- 
nizes, and  which  Scripture  sanctions.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  very  feehngs  are  inflamed,  ex- 
aggerated, distorted,  and  misrepresented,  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  religion,  by  the  intem- 
perate enthusiast,  who  thinks  reason  has  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  business ;  but  who,  trusting 
to  tests  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  is  governed 
Dy  fancies,  feelings,  and  visions  of  his  own. 

*  Between  tliese  pernicious  extremes,  what 
course  is  the  other  Christian  to  pursue  7  Must 
he  discard  from  his  heart  all  pious  affections 
because  the  fanatic  abuses  them,  and  the  fasti- 
dious  deny  their  existence  ?  This  would  be  like 
insistmg,  that  because  one  man  happens  to  be 
sick  of  a  dead  palsy,  and  another  of  a  phrenzy 
fever,  there  is  therefore  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion no  such  temperate  medium  as  sound  health.* 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Since  the  conversation  which  had  accidentally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Stanley*8  acquire- 
ments, I  could  not  forbear  surveying  the  perfect 
arrangements  of  the  family,  and  the  completely 
elegant  but  not  luxurious  table,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  I  felt  no  small  delight  in  re- 
flecting that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  smallest  deduction  from 
the  mental  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeased  with  my 
observation,  though  she  cautiously  avoided  say- 
ing any  thing  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
wish  to  set  off  her  daughter.  As  she  seemed 
surprised  at  my  knowledge  of  the  large  share 
her  Lucilla  had  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
concerns,  1  could  not,  in  the  imprudence  of  my 
satisfaction,  conceal  the  conversation  I  had  with 
my  old  friend  Mrs.  Comfit 

After  this  avowal  she  felt  that  any  reserve  on 
this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a  little- 
ness which  would  have  been  unwortliy  of  her 
character.  *I  am  frequently  blamed  by  roy 
friends,*  said  she,  *  for  taking  some  of  the  load 
from  my  own  shoolders,  and  laying  it  on  hers. 


*  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  young  !*  is  the  constant 
cry  of  fashionable  mothers.  My  general  answer 
is,  you  do  not  think  your  daughters  of  the  same 
age  too  young  to  be  married,  though  you  know 
marriage  must  bring  with  it  these,  and  still 
heavier  cares.  Surely  then  Lucilla  is  not  too 
young  to  bo  initiated  in  that  useful  k  no  v^  ledge 
which  will  hereafter  become  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  her  duty.  The  acquisition  would  be 
really  burthensome  then,  if  it  were  not  lighten- 
ed by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  I  trust, 
convinced  my  daughters,  that  though  there  is 
no  great  merit  in  possessing  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge, yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly  discro- 
ditabie.* 

*  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I  had 
observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parents,  the 
mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of  the 
daaghter*s  merits, — *  so  dutiful '  so  notable  ! 
such  an  excellent  nurse  !*  The  girl  was  then 
called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and  was  thus,  by 
that  incon»i$tency  which  my  good  mother  de- 
precated, kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  those 
vry  talents  which  are  most  likely  to  interfere 
with  nursing  and  notableness.  But  since  I  had 
been  on  my  present  visit,  I  had  never  once  heard 
my  friends  extol  their  Lucilla,  or  bring  forward 
any  of  her  excellences.  I  had  however  observed 
their  eyes  (ill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject  of 
the  praise  of  others. 

I  took  notice  of  this  difference  of  conduct  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  *  I  have  often,*  said  she,  *  been 
so  much  hurt  at  the  Indelicacy  to  which  you  al- 
lude, that  I  very  early  resolved  to  avoid  it  If 
the  girl  in  question  does  not  deserve  the  com 
inendation,  it  is  not  only  disingenuous  but  dis 
honest.  If  she  does,  it  is  a  coarse  and  not  very 
honourable  stratagem  for  getting  her  off.  But 
if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  that  a  mother's 
partial  fondness  believes,*  added  she,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  of  tende.*'pe8s,  *  h?w  can  she 
be  in  such  haste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  solace 
of  her  life  ?  How  can  she  by  gross  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a  man 
of  refinement,  would  be  one  of  her  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his  esteem, 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  may  concur  in  the  iit- 
discretion  of  the  mother. 

*  As  to  Lucilla,*  added  she,  *  Mr.  Stanley  and 
I  sometimes  say  to  each  other,  *  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols  !*  O  my  dear  young 
friend !  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble  her  unaffected 
worth  and  sweetness.  She  is  not  only  our  de- 
lightful companion,  but  our  confidential  friend. 
We  encourage  her  to  give  us  her  opinion  on 
matters  of  business,  as  well  as  of  taste ;  and 
having  reflected  as  well  as  read  a  good  deal,  she 
is  not  destitute  of  materials  on  which  to  exer 
cise  her  reasoning  powers.  We  have  never  re- 
pressed her  natural  vivacity,  because  we  never 
saw  it,  like  PhoBbe*s,  in  danger  of  carrying  her 
off  from  the  straight  line.* 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  affectionate 
frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  showed  the 
cordial  interest  I  took  in  her,  who  was  tne  ob- 
ject of  it;  company  coming  in  interrupted  our 
mteresting  tete-a-tete. 

After  tea,  I  observed  the  party  in  the  saloon 
to  be  thinner  than  uaaaL    Sir  Joha  «A.dlA^ 
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Belfield  having  withdrawn  to  write  letters;  and 
that  individual  having  quitted  the  room,  whom 
presence  would  have  reconciled  me  to  the  ab. 
tence  of  all  the  rest,  I  atole  out  to  take  a  solitary 
walk.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  park-gatp,  on  a  little  common,  I  oh- 
served,  for  t!ie  first  time,  the  smallest  and  neat- 
est rottajEie  I  ever  beheld.  There  was  a  flourish- 
ing young  orchard  behind  it,  and  a  little  court 
full  of  flowers  in  front.  But  I  wss  particularly 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  full  blossom 
which  grew  against  the  house,  and  almost  co- 
▼ered  the  clean  white  walls.  As  I  knew  this 
sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Lucil. 
Ia*s  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the 
little  court,  and  looked  about  for  some  living 
creature,  of  whom  I  might  have  begged  the 
flowers.  But  seeing  n<i  one,  I  ventured  to  ga- 
ther  a  bunch  of  the  roses,  and  the  door  being 
open,  walked  into  the  house,  in  order  to  acknow- 
ledge my  the(\,  and  make  my  compensation.  In 
▼ain  I  looked  round  the  little  neat  kitchen !  no 
one  appeared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a  soft 
female  voice  over  head  arrested  my  attention. 
Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which,  considering  the 
rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  feel  it  neces. 
tary  to  resist,  I  softly  stole  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
cautiously  stooping  as  I  ascended,  the  lowncss 
of  the  ceiling  not  allowing  me  to  walk  upright 
I  stood  still  at  the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which 
wa«)  left  half  open  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently 
pat  my  head  throu?h.  What  were  my  emotions 
when  I  saw  Lucilla  Stanley  kneeling  by  the 
aide  'a  liitle  clean  bed,  a  large  old  Bible  spread 
open  on  the  bed  bef^trc  her,  out  of  which  she 
was  reading  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms  to  a 
pale  emaciated  female  flgurc,  who  liHed  up  her 
failing  eyes,  and  clasped  her  feeble  hands  in  so- 
lemn attention  ! 

BufoTo  two  little  bars,  which  served  for  a  grate, 
knelt  Phasbc,  with  one  hand  stirring  some  broth, 
which  she  had  broui^htfrom  home,  and  with  the 
other  fanning  with  her  straw  bonnet  the  dying 
embers  in  order  to  make  the  broth  boil ;  yet 
■eemingly  attentive  to  her  sister*s  reading.  Her 
dishevelled  hair,  the  deep  flush  which  the  fire 
an  i  her  labour  of  love  gave  her  naturally  ani- 
mated countenance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
sat  on  the  face  of  Lucilla.  Her  voice  was  in- 
expressibly sweet  and  penetrating,  while  faith, 
hope  and  charity  seemed  to  beam  from  her  up- 
lifted eyes.  On  account  of  the  closeness  of  the 
ror)m,  she  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  cloak,  and 
glnrn«i,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed ;  and  her  fine 
hair,  which  escaped  from  its  confinement,  shaded 
Chat  side  of  her  face  which  was  next  the  door, 
and  prevented  her  seeing  me. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in- 
terrupt such  a  scene.  It  was  a  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  Raphael.  She  next  began  to  read  the 
forty. first  Psalm,  with  the  meek  yet  solemn  em- 
phasis of  devout  feeling.  *  Blessed  is  he  thai 
coniiden'th  the  poor  and  needy,  the  Ijord  shall 
deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.*  Neither  the 
poor  woman  nor  myself  could  hold  out  any 
longer.  She  was  overcome  by  her  gratitude, 
and  I  by  my  admiration,  and  we  both  at  the 
Mune  floomant  iavolunUrUy  exclaimed^  AmAn  I 


I  sprang  forward  with  a  motion  which  I  eonll 
no  lon^r  control.  Lucilla  itaw  me,  started  ap  is 
confusion, 

and  blusb'd 
Celestial  rosy  red. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  E: 
ble,  by  drawing  her  hat  orer  if,  *  Phoebe,'  5uc 
she,  with  all  the  Composure  she  could  utur.* 
*  is  the  broth  ready  ?*  Phcebe,  with  her  wal 
gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  come  and  afaid 
which  I  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  she  chid  tu 
for  my  awkwardness. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  oC\hw 
blooming  sisters  lifl  the  dying"  woman  in  hfr 
hod,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  while  i!:« 
other  fed  her,  her  own  weak  hand  bein?  wa- 
qual  to  the  task.  At  that  moment  how  little  6i 
the  splendors  and  vanities  of  life  appear  in  qt 
eyes  I  and  how  ready  was  I  to  exclaim,  vit!: 
Wolsey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  n'orld.  I  bate  yn. 

When  they  had  finished  their  pious  otFiCf.  I 
inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  atten'^a:*. 
PhoBbe  who  was  generally  the  chief  speikc'. 
said,  *she  has  a  good  daughter,  who  is  not  :: 
work  by  day,  but  Ukes  care  of  her  mother  2'. 
night :  but  she  is  never  lefl  alone,  for  she  hi'i 
little  grand-daughter  wh'i  attends  her  in  L:; 
mean  time;  but  as  she  is  obliged  to  go  once; 
day  to  the  Grove  to  fetch  provisions,  we  £er.;- 
rally  contrive  to  send  her  while  we  are  her* 
that  D«me  Alice  may  never  bo  left  alone.* 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  s  little  weirr 
step,  painfully  climbing  up  the  stairs,  and  l-mk 
ing  round,  expecting  to  see  the  grand-daugirter 
but  it  was  little  Kate  Stanley,  with  a  lap  tuii  -:' 
dry  sticks,  which  she  had  been  collecting  fc 
the  poor  woman*s  fire.  The  sharp  points  of  >>: 
sticks  had  forced  their  way  in  many  pUixi 
through  the  white  muslin  frock,  part  of  »h:cr.. 
together  with  her  bonnet,  she  had  lei\  in  irr. 
hedge,  which  she  had  been  robbing.  .\t  t'i.< 
loss  she  expressed  not  much  concern,  but  iz- 
mented  not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  scare? : 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled,  fror. 
her  being  so  long  in  picking  them,  but  indeed 
she  could  not  help  it  I  was  pleased  with  thf^e 
under  allotments,  these  low  degrees  in  the  fn> 
of  charity. 

I  had  gently  laid  my  roses  on  the  hat  of  Mif  • 
Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  before  «f 
left  the  room,  as  i  drew  near  the  good  old  Pit.' 
to  slip  a  couple  of  guineas  into  her  hand,  I  bs: 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lucilla,  who  thought  he* 
self  unobseryed,  retire  to  the  little  window,  an  J 
fasten  the  roses  into  the  crown  of  her  hat  like  1 
garland.  When  the  granddaughter  returnc- 
loaded  with  the  daily  bounty  from  the  Grorr. 
we  took  our  leave,  followed  by  the  prayers  aiui 
blessings  of  the  good  woman. 

As  we  passed  by  the  rose.tree,  the  orchard 
and  the  court,  Phcsbe  said  to  me,  *  Aa*t  yea 
glad  that  poor  people  can  have  soch  pleasures  T 
I  told  her  it  doubled  my  gratification  to  witne» 
the  enjoyment,  and  to  trace  the  hand  which 
conferred  it;  for  she  had  owned  it  wuUfl' 
work.    'We  have  always,'  replied  PlMrba>  '* 
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particular  satiifaetkni  in  obaerriof  a  neat  little 
flower  garden  about  a  cottage,  becaaie  it  holds 
out  a  comfortable  indication  that  the  inhabitants 
are  free  from  absolnte  want,  before  thojr  think 
of  these  little  embellishments.* 

*  It  looks  also,*  said  Miss  Stanley,  *  as  if  the 
woman,  instead  of  spending  her  few  leisure  mo. 
ments  in  gadding  abroad,  employed  them  in 
adorning  her  little  habitation,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  her  husband.  And  we  know 
more  than  one  instance  in  this  village  in  which 
the  man  has  been  led  to  give  up  the  public  house, 
by  the  innocent  ambition  of  improving  on  her 
labours.* 

I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with  such 
fondness  for  gardening,  and  how  she  had  acquir- 
ed so  much  skill  and  taste  in  this  elegant  art  7 
She  blushed  and  said,  *  she  was  afraid  I  should 
think  her  romantic,  if  she  were  to  confess  that 
she  had  caught  both  the  taste  and  tlie  passion, 
as  far  as  she  possessed  either,  from  an  early  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Paradise  Loet, 
of  which  she  considered  the  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best 
precepts  for  landscape  gardening.  Milton,*  she 
said,  *  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied  the 
rules.  He  tauglit  the  art  and  inspired  the  love 
of  it.* 

From  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transition 
to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On  my 
asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
Milton,  she  replied,  *  that  she  considered  Eve,  in 
hor  state  of  innocence,  as  the  most  beautiful 
model  of  the  delicacy,  propriety,  grace  and  ele- 
'-once  of  the  female  character  which  any  poet 
ever  exhibited.  Even  afler  her  fall,*  added  she, 
*  there  is  something  wonderfully  touching  in  her 
remorse,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition.* 

*  Wo  are  probably,*  replied  I,  *  more  deeply 
afTi^ctei]  with  the  beautifully  contrite  expressions 
of  rciieiitance  in  our  first  parents,  from  being  to 
deeply  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  of- 
fence which  occasioned  it.* 

*  And  yet,*  replied  she,  *  I  am  a  little  affronted 
with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a  noble  justness, 
ho  represents  Adam*s  grief  at  his  expulsion,  as 
chiefly  arising  from  his  being  banished  from  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  the  sorrows  of  Eve  seem 
too  much  to  arise  from  being  banished  from  her 
flowers.  The  grief,  though  never  grief  was  so 
beautifully  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
substantial  ground  for  lamentation  considered.* 

Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  roe 
w*ith  a  smile,  saying,  *  I  see  by  your  looks  that 
you  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to  vindicate 
the  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  jusV  appropriation  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  sex ;  but  surely  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  feeling  here  is  rather  too  violent, 
though  I  own  the  loss  of  her  flowers  might  have 
aggrav  ed  any  common  privation.  There  is, 
however,  no  female  character  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  poetry,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so 
lively  an  interest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took 
such  powerful  possession  of  my  mind.* 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full  as- 
surance  of  the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and  feel- 
ings, this  would  have  completed  my  conviction. 
It  struck  me  as  the  Virgilian  lots  formerly  struck 
the  superstitious.  Our  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  of  its  heroine,  seemed  to 


bring  us  nearer  together  than  we  had  yet  been 
Her  remarks,  which  I  gradually  drew  from  her 
in  the  course  of  our  walk,  on  the  construction 
of  the  fable,  the  richness  of  the  imagery,  the  Sie- 
vation  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and  just 
appropriation  of  the  sentiments,  the  artful  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of  the  charac- 
ters, convinced  me  that  she  had  imbibed  hei 
taste  from  the  purest  sources.  It  was  easy  tc 
trace  her  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  though 
she  quoted  none. 

*  This,*  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  *  is  the 
true  learning  for  a  lady  ;  a  knowledge  that  is 
rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is  felt  in  its 
effects  on  her  mind  and  conversation ;  that  is 
seen,  not  by  her  citing  learned  names,  or  ad. 
ducing  long  quotations,  but  in  the  general  re- 
sult, by  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  the  cor. 
rectness  of  her  sentiments.* 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  little 
Kate,  not  only  by  rescuing  her  hat  from  the 
hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision  of  wood 
under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she  could  gather, 
which  she  joyfully  promised  to  assist  the  grand- 
daughter  in  carrying  to  the  cottage. 

I  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if  I  had 
been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself,  to  entreat 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  put- 
ting  forward  Dame  AIice*s  little  girl  in  the 
world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  released  from  her 
attendance  on  her  grandmother.  My  proposal 
was  graciously  accepted,  on  condition  that  it  met 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley*s  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it  was 
delightful  to  observe  that  the  habits  of  religious 
cha  y  were  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
these  girls  minds,  that  the  evening  which  had 
been  so  interesting  to  me,  was  to  them  only  a 
common  evening,  marked  with  nothing  parti- 
cular. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it ; 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  men. 
tion  it,  my  imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  look 
of  the  most  si^ificant  gravity  from  Lucilla. 

I  was  comrorted,  however,  by  observing  that 
my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  to  the 
hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye 
of  PhcBbe,  who  archly  said,  *  I  wonder,  Lucilla, 
what  particular  charm  there  is  in  Dame  Alice's 
faded  roses.  I  offered  yc  some  fresh  ones 
since  we  came  home.  I  never  knew  you  prefer 
withered  flowers  before.'  Lucilla  made  no  an- 
swer,  but  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out 
blushed  the  roses  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  XLIL 

AiTXA  breakfast  next  morning  the  company 
all  dropped  off  one  afler  another,  except  Lady 
Belfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  myself.  We  hac 
been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory,  which  Sir  John  proposed  to 
bnild  at  Beechwood,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we 
hardly  missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favourite  station  witb 
her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell  her  another 
pretty  story.  I  had  before  told  her  so  many, 
that  I  had  exhausted  both  m^  mfttsAr)  vbA.  "qk^ 
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im^L^initi'^n.  L'jcilU  was  nmiVinz  at  my  im-  •  St  John  wiLh  the  other  drawics  of  :ne  k 
pjvi-ri filled  irivrMitiun,  vkhen  Lady  lidlk-ld  was  vatory  in  his  haiid.  After  ria«m£  tinoujc^  j 
cail'd  yjl  of  ino  rv>:n.  Hf-r  fjiir  friend  rose  lK«th  wilh  hj«  keen,  critical  eye;  •  Wt_  ;4i 
rn'.-';h'ini':aI!vlofi.'ll'»'.v  her.  Htr  ladvBfiiu  ^lecr2"td  SlaP:*-v,' *ai(3  he,  wjlh  a  Io'j/l  mjaC  tvi'.  »i.»; 
h«;r  nf't  to  silir,  but  t«i  f:ii;>I'j.y  ihf  fi\c  niinut'.*  haj  riiore  iri>.>a:i.n^  than  fclie  cjn^z  «•-..  r^. 
oi'  h«  I  ah.-rf'nc*'  in  carffjily  criticising  lh»?  plun  '  here  is  ihe  ulher  crawj:«^.  As  _%<•-.  ..».iiij. 
hhi;  fj-!fj  in  h'.T  hand,  Knvinc,  fchc  would  hrin:^  you  haa  tj*.en  calmly  cxa.iit:uinz  l.'*-.  :'.r»".  v.. 
b-'i'-k  afjo'.ii'jr  wr.'i»'h  Sjr  Jorin  had  hy  him  ;  and  vj.l  now  give  rne  your  ccrj.,  cifiivrs'f  ::,c 
iha*.  Lufilli,  wh'i  i>  con-id' red  as  th'!  last  a'JiK.-ai  nf  ihi.' i:;erils  of  t»>i:j/  He  ri^u  t;.*.  .:....  . 
in  ail  fii'.fl'T'i  'ii'  tliis  irituri',  sh'iuld  ccri'Je  lo  lay  s^i  much  &!ress  on  ihe  w-jrc*  ca.iL  •.•:.-..- 
wi.jf  'J  tJio  prr-.-'.T'.M'-f  Hii'jijid  ht*  g^ivi/n,  hef'jre  ihv  btrale,  and  lo  :>r.inO'j!Jce  iriem  i::  »-j  *•.;. .  u:. 
arc.'iitf.-cl  went  to  work.  ner,  and  ro  ironical  a  lurte,  as  ciearJy  --.  rtiir 

In  a  iiiorn'.'nt  I  lori^ot  inj  lal*-  and  my  ro^c-  read  in  her  couuttnaiico  thai  Ij'j  €y.:T.i\*:  .: 
hul,  and  ihc  crirmiTvalory,  and  t-Vi. ry  thinjj  but  jKiS-ihiy  iiavc  t«:c:j  so  lii  ix'^pli^c. 
JiU' iii.-f,  whom  I  was  bcfrinnini;  toaddri'HF,  when  '  Lady  Belficld  came  in  i-imie  ia'je.r  l"^: 
huh:  O.-lia,  iMjlIin:;  my  coat, -aid, '  Oh,  (.'riarluH,'  *  W til,  Caroline,'  »aid  he,  u  iih  a  *.:■'. "Jti. 
(i*tr  r*}  I  leich  alt  lh«;  lillle  one*  to  call  nit.,  jjUncc. '  Misu  Stanley  has  deeply  con  si:-:  r-.:  jj 
•  Mth.  Comfit  li.-lls  iiie  v*»ry  bid  news.  She  bu^ject  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw  i-er  ja 
■ays  tlial  your  riew  curricle  is  come  down,  and  ,  more  interested  aUrjl  any  tnini:^.  1  •-  •'•'•  --i* 
that  you  arc  iio'iii^  to  ruri  away.  Oh  I  di»n*t  ?o;  she  i9di»sati>fied  on  t:te  whole,  (•ene.-il  &.  % 
I  cairt  part  with  you,*  hi  id  the  little  charmer,  j  bation  in  all  she  nuw  ezprtriejyes.  Sne  wu.  ii^t 
throw in^r  her  arms  round  my  neck.  .  time  to  spy  out  faults  hereatlcr  :  ftiie  ^Kr  lsl 

*  Will  you  fro  with  me,  (*elia  ?'  vaid  I,  kissing  ■  at  present.     All   is  beauty,  grace,  and  pc->'- 
hcr  rosy  cheek.     *  There  will  be  room  enough    tion.* 

in  the  c(irric!i\*     *  Oh,  I  ohould  like  to  i^o,'  said  |      At  if  this  was  not  enouifh,  in  ran  C«':i&  ?.-i 
sh'r.  'if  Lu'-illa    may  jrn  with    us.     I>u,  dear    out  of  breath — '  O,  Lucilla,*cried  ahe.  *  Fa^^a:;:. 


('h.irU'.«,  do  let  T,i."rtJIi  f»o  to  the  Priory.  She 
will  t«  very  g^fvA  ;  woii  t  you,  Lucilla  ?*  I  ven- 
tured to  I'Kjk  at  yi'i*in  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh 
without  succeeding,  and  blushed  without  trying 
at  i(. 


Mamma  wonH  let  you  go  with  Charles,  iv.'i^: 
1  told  them  you  begged  and  prayed  to  •^■y.*  l> 
cilia,  the  uink  of  whose  checKs  %%as  brC'.z? 
crimson,  said  ani^rily  ;  *  how  Celia  !  w^.ii  i 
you  mean?'     *Oh,  no,*   replied    the   chiic   i 


On  my  rnakin::  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding  to  mean  to  say  that  /  b«  ggcd  and  prayed,  aii 
her  confusion,  Celia  l'i<jkcd  up  piteously  in  my 
fan-,  and  cried  :  '  and  no  you  won't  let  Lucilla 
go  homo  with  you  ?  I  am  sure  the  curricle  will 
hold  UH  all  nicf-ly  ;  I'tr  I  am  very  little,  and  Lu- 
cill-i  is  not  yt'TV  hi^r.* — '  Will  yofi  |»prsuadc  her, 
C«.'li:i  ■"  tiiiul  I, — '  O,'  Kaid  Nhe,  *  nhe  d'>«;s  not 
want  iK'rsuudini.' ;  she  is  willing  cnouL'h,  and  I 
will  run  to  papa  and  mamma  and  ask  their  leave, 
and  thtMi  Lucilla  will  ^o  and  be  glad  :  won't  yuu 
Lucilla  ?• 

S>  Haying,  sho  nprung  out  of  my  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  rrK)m  ;  Lucilla  would  have  follow, 
ed  and   prevnntr>d  her.     I  respectfully  detained 


'  thought  you  looked  as  if  yuu  would  like  to  f? 
though  Charles  did  nut  ask   voii,  :tiic'  a-o  I  i.*:: 
Pafwi.* 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belfit-:U!(  Ii  ii:>i 
outright;  but  Lady  Ik'Itield  had  titP  '-  •-.-*.- 
take  Lucilla*s  hand,  saying,  *  ctme  '  :3j 
dressing-rix>m,  my  dear,  and  let  us  >•  *.  v.  i 
conservatory  businceis.  This  pratilini!  cmiI-:  «;J 
never  let  us  get  on.'  Miss  Stanley  lollo.*  ec,  u: 
face  glowing  with  impatience.  Cciia.  nnvin  I 
detained,  called  atler  her — *  Papa  only  i-aid  lixTt 
was  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but  ;:' 
'tis  only  a  little  way  I  am  sure  we  could  sit— 


her.    How  could  I  nnglect  such  an  opfiortunity  ?  |  could  not  we,  Lucilla  ?'     Lucilla  was  now  hap- 
c. .  I  _  .1  .  i__i_i     •  pily  out  of  hearing. 


Such  an  open  in »  as  the  sweet  prattler  had  given 
me  it  wan  impn^'sihle  lo  overlook.  The  impulne 
was  t'Ht  |Hjwi'rlul  to  Ijc  resisted  ;  I  gently  re- 
placed hor  on  Ikt  .vat,  and  in  language  which, 
if  it  did  any  Justii-:o  to  my  ft  clings,  was  the  modl 
ardent,  tender,  and  r'-prrtful,  [Kiured  out  my 
whole  hf'art.     I    l-eIi»VM  miv  wrirds  were  iiico- 


Though  I  was  hurt  that  her  delicacy  hiid  fc:'- 
fered  lo  much,  yet  I  own  I  hus^ged  the  little  in- 
nor.>pnt  author  of  this  confusion  with  additiootl 
fondness.  Sir  John's  raillerv,  now  that  Lucila 
could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it,  was  cii.'diaiT 
received,  or  rather  1  was  inattentive  to  everv 
!  object  but  the  one  of  which  my  heart  was  fui. 


hcreiit  ;  I  am  sure  lfi*y  wrro  sincere. 

Sh«:  was  evid-ntly  f'i-tr«'rssf»!.     Mer   emotion  !  To  be  heard,  to  he  accepted,  though  tacitly,  lo 
licrr'*Mlvin'r.     Hut  it  wan  the  etuntiun  j  he  retbrrcd  to  puironts  who  I  knew  had  no  w..l 


prrvi-Mted  li 


but  hers, 


Was  5iich  a  sacmd  and  homofelt  dehehl, 
Surh  !>i(ihHr  oiTtainty  of  waking  bliM 
Ai  I  ne'er  felt  till  now. 


of  fiiirprisi',  not  rif  rr^i-ntment.     Her  confusion 
hori;  no  symptom  of  di>'pleaHuro.     Hiu'iliinif  and 
hesiratin;;,  hIio  at  last  said — *  My  lather,  Sir —  i 
my  fnoihtT.'     H«;re  hi:r  vr»ico  failed   her.     I  re-  j 
cotlrrti'd  with  j'lv,  that  on   the  a;iplicati(m  of  j 
rx>rd  Si.'iunton,  she  had  allowed  of  no  such  re.  |  During   the  remainder  of  tiic  day  I  found  r.-j 
fert.'ricf,  nay  she  had  forliidd<m  it.  j  means  of  speaking   to   Air.  Stanley.     Alwaif 

•  I  take  your  r(  fi  n-ncn  ji»yfully,'  said  I,  •  only  j  frank  and  cheerful,  he  neither  avoided  nor  sotijat 
tell  nit;  that  if  I  a'li  so  happy  as  to  obtain  their  ;  me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  prevented  our 
consr-nt,  you  will  nut  withhold  yours.'  Slie  ven- j  lieing  thrown  together.  Lucilla  appeared  at 
turod  to  raise  her  tiuiid  eye.-,  to  mine,  and  her  '  dinner  as  usual :  a  little  graver  and  more  »ilenl, 
mrfdcfit  but  expros^ivo  lo<ik  encouraged  me  al-    hut   always   unatfectcd,    natural    and    delicate 


moat  as  much  as  any  words  could  have  done. 
A*,  that  nioraent  the  door  opened,  and  in  came 


Sir  John  whispered  to  me,  that  ahe  had  intreaU 
ed  her  mother  to  keep  Celia  out  of  the  waT.  til' 
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thu  currido  businets  wu  a  little  got  oat  of  her 
bead. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

Tiu  next  morning,  u  soon  aa  I  thought  Mr. 
Stanley  had  retreated  to  his  library,  I  followed 
him  thither.  He  was  busy  writing  letters.  I 
apologized  for  my  intrusion.  He  laid  his  papers 
■aide,  and  invited  me  to  sit  by  him. 

*  You  are  too  good,  Sir,*  said  I,  *  to  receive 
witli  so  much  kindness  a  culprit  who  appears 
before  you  ingenuously  to  a  cknowledge  thein- 
fraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  entering  with  you.  I  fear  that  a  few  days 
are  wanting  of  my  prescribed  month.  I  had  re- 
solved to  obey  you  with  the  most  religious  scru- 
pulousness ;  but  a  circumstance  trifling  in  itself, 
has  led  almost  irresistibly  to  a  declaration,  which 
in  obedience  to  your  commands  I  had  resolved 
to  postpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature, I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  condemn 
my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to  tell  your 
charming  daughter  how  necessary  she  is  to  my 
happiness.  She  does  not  reject  me.  She  refers 
me  to  her  father.* 

*  You  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
daughter,  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
looking  gravely,  *  I  fear  you  have  mortally  of- 
fended her.*  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  *  You 
know  not  how  you  afflict  me,  Sir,*  said  I ;  *  how 
have  I  offended  Miss  Stanley?*  *  Not  Miss  Stan, 
lev,*  said  he,  smiling,  *  but  Miss  Celia  Stanley,' 
woo  extremely  resents  having  been  banished 
from  the  drawing-room  yesterday  evening.* 

*  If  Celiacs  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to  fear, 
Sir,  I  am  most  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir,  my  happiness, 
the  peace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your  hands. 
But  first  tell  me  you  forgive  the  violation  of  my 
promise.* 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles,*  replied  he, 
*  that  you  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engagement, 
though  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  and  for  an 
unpremeditated  breach  of  an  obligation  of  this 
nature,  we  must  not,  I  believe,  be  too  rigorous. 
Your  conduct  since  your  declaration  to  me,  haa 
confirmed  the  affection  which  your  character 
bad  before  excited.  You  were  probably  sur- 
prised and  hurt  at  my  cold  reception  of  your 
proposal ;  a  proposal  which  gave  me  a  deeper 
satisfaction  than  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no 
dissembler  in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
an  address  so  ewery  way  desirable.  My  dear 
Cha/!c8,  I  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  I 
know  how  susceptible  the  youthful  heart  is  of 
impressions.  I  know  how  apt  these  impressions 
are  to  be  obliterated ;  a  new  face,  a  more  ad- 
vantajirenus  connexion.*  *  Hold,  Sir,*  said  I,  in- 
dignantly interrupting  him,  *you  cannot  think 
so  meanly  of  me.  You  cannot  rate  the  son  of 
jour  friend  so  low.* 

*I  am  very  far  indeed,  replied  he,  *from 
rating  you  low.  I  know  you  abhor  mercenary 
considerations  ;  but  I  know  also  that  you  are  a 
young  man,  lively,  ardent,  impressible.  I  know 
the  r a [)id  effect  which  leisure,  retirement,  rural 
jcenes,  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
woman  not  ugly,  of  conversing  with  a  young 
woman  not  disagreeable,  may  produce  on  the 
heart,  or  rather  on  the  imaginatioo.    I  was 


aware  that  seeing  no  other,  conversing  with  no 
other,  none  at  least  that,  to  speak  honestly, 
I  should  consider  as  a  fair  competitor,  hardly 
lef\  you  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the  state  of 
your  own  heart  I  was  not  surb  out  that  this 
sort  of  easy  commerce  might  produce  a  feeling 
of  complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
love.  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  accident, 
mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance  of  being 
thrown  together  should  irrevocably  entangle 
either  of  you.  I  was  desirous  of  affording  you 
time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  first  emotions.  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendship  for  me. 
I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your  feeling 
ardently,  till  I  had  given  you  time  to  judge 
temperately,  and  examine  ikirly.* 

I  assured  him  I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  my 
veneration  of  his  wisdom;  and  thanked  him  in 
terms  of  afiectionate  energy. 

*  My  regard  for  you,*  said  he,  *  is  not  of  yes- 
terday.  I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  your 
character  and  happiness  almost  ever  since  you 
have  been  in  being ;  and  in  a  way  more  in- 
tiinate  and  personal  than  you  can  suspect.* 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlocked  tlie  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  which  stood  behind  him,  and  took  out  a 
large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then  resumed  his 
seat,  and  holding  out  the  direction  on  the  covers, 
asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing. A  tear  involuntarily  startled  into  my 
eye  as  I  exclaimed — ^it  is  the  well  known  hand 
of  my  beloved  father.' 

*  Listen  to  me  attentively,'  resumed  he.  *  You 
are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two  men 
more  firmly  attached  by  all  the  ties  which  ever 
cemented  a  Christian  friendship,  than  your  la- 
mented father  and  myself.  Our  early  youth 
was  spent  in  the  same  studies,  the  same  plea 
sures,  the  same  society.  *  We  took  sweet  coun 
sel  together,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God  as 
friends.*  He  condesce.  ingly  overlooked  my  be- 
ing five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself.  After 
his  marriage  with  vour  excellent  mother,  the 
current  of  life  carried  us  different  ways,  but 
without  causing  any  abatement  in  the  warmth 
of  our  attachment. 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  every  year 
with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myself  married. 
You  were  then  not  more  than  three  oi-  four  years 
old ;  and  your  engaging  manners,  and  sweet 
temper,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affection  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  time,  and  the  re- 
ports  of  your  progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the 
part  of  your  faUier,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
family  on  mine,  kept  us  stationary  at  tlio  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

*Ab  soon  as  Lucilla  was  born,  your  father 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  perpetuate  our  friendship 
by  the  future  union  of  our  children.' 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  words,  my 
heart  beat  so  fast,  and  the  agitation  of  my  whole 
frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  perceivir^r  that  I  was  all  ear,  and  thai 
I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him  to  proceed,  he 
went  on. 
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*  Thii  was  a  favoarite  project  with  us.  Wc 
pursued  it  however  with  the  moderation  of  men 
who  had  a  settled  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  things,  of  human  life  itself;  and  with 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  probability  that  our 
project  might  never  be  realized. 

*  Without  too  much  indulging  the  illusions  of 
hope,  we  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
educating  our  children  for  each  other ;  in  in- 
spiring them  with  corresponding  ta»tes,  similar 
inclination!!,  and  especially  with  an  exact  con- 
(orntity  in  their  religious  views.  We  never  in- 
dulired  the  presumptuous  thought  of  counteract, 
ing  providential  dispensations,  of  conquering 
diSicultios  which  time  mi(;ht  prove  to  be  insu- 
perable, and  above  all,  we  determined  never  to 
oe  so  weak,  oi  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  compel- 
ling their  affections.  We  had  both  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a 
perverse  and  wayward  thing.  We  were  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a  matter  which 
involved  its  dearest  interests ;  we  knew  that  it 
liked  to  pick  out  its  own  happiness  in  its  own 
way.' 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melted 
with  grateful  luve  for  a  father  who,  in  making 
such  a  provision  for  my  happiness,  had  gene- 
rously lef\  my  choice  so  free.  But  while  my 
conscience  seemed  to  reproach  me,  as  if  I  had 
not  deserved  such  tenderness,  I  rejoiced  tliat  my 
memory  had  no  specific  charge  to  bring  against  it. 

*  For  all  these  reasons,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  our  wishes  in  our 
own  bosoms ;  to  commit  the  e*<;nt  to  Him  by 
whom  all  events  arc  governed  ;  never  to  name 
vou  to  each  other  but  in  a  general  way  ;  to  ex- 
cite no  factitious  liking,  to  elicit  no  artificial 
passion,  and  to  kindle  neither  impatience,  curi- 
osity, nor  interest.  Nothing  more  than  a  friend* 
ly  family  regard  was  ever  manifested,  and  the 
names  of  Charles  and  Lucilla  were  never  men- 
tioned tugethor. 

*  In  this  you  have  found  your  advantage. 
Had  my  daughter  been  accustomed  to  hear  you 
spoken  of  with  any  particularity  ;  had  she  been 
conscious  that  any  important  consequences 
might  have  attached  to  your  visit,  you  would 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  her  na- 
tive simplicity  of  character.  Undesigning  and 
artless,  I  trust  she  would  have  been  under  any 
circumstance,  but  to  have  been  unreserved  and 
i^n  would  have  been  scarcely  possible ;  nor 
might  you,  my  dear  Charles,  with  your  strong 
sense  of  filial  piety,  have  been  able  exactly  to 
discriminate  how  much  of  your  attachment 
was  choice,  how  much  was  duty.  The  awk- 
wardnesH  of  restraint  would  have  diminished 
the  pleasure  of  intercourse  to  both. 

*  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and  sister 
sort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  promising 
mode  for  the  development  of  your  mutual  sen- 
timenlH,  wo  agreed  that  you  should  not  meet 
till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  period  when  it 
would  1)0  proper  that  the  union,  if  ever,  might 
take  place. 

*  VVc  were  neither  of  us  of  an  age  or  charac- 
cer  to  indulge  ver^  romantic  ideas  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sympathies.  Still  we  saw  no  reason 
for  excluding  such  a  possibility.  If  we  succeed- 
^d,  wo  know  that  we  were  training  two  beings 


in  a  conformity  of  Christian  princifrfes,  whick, 
it' they  did  not  at  once  attract  aiTection,  wooU 
not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should  inferior  motives  fini 
influence  your  mutual  liking.  And  if  it  failed, 
we  should  each  have  educated  a  Christian,  vhs 
would  be  likely  to  carry  piety  and  virtiw  iats 
two  other  families.  Much  good  would  attend 
our  success,  and  no  possible  evil  could  attend 
our  failure. 

*  I  could  show  you,  I  believe,  near  a  hundred 
letters  on  each  side,  of  which  you  were  tno  un. 
conscious  subject  Your  father,  in  bis  last  ill- 
ness, returned  all  mine,  to  prevent  a  premature 
discovery,  knowing  how  soon  hia  papers  would 
fall  into  your  hands.  If  it  will  give  you  plea- 
sure, you  may  pef'  se  a  correapondence,  of 
which,  for  almost  twenty  yeara,  you  were  the 
little  hero.  In  reading  my  letters  jou  vill 
make  yourself  master  of  the  character  of  Lo- 
cilia.  You  will  read  the  history  of  her  mind; 
you  will  mark  the  unfolding  of  her  faculties,  and 
the  progress  of  her  education.  In  those  of  year 
father  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  back  yoor 
own  steps.' 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pauae,  I  bowed 
my  grateful  acceptance  of  his  obliging  offer. 
I  was  afraid  to  speak,  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
broathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  word  of  a  commu- 
nication so  interesting. 

*  You  now  see,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  wbj 
you  were  sent  to  Eldinburgh.  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  were  too  near  London,  and  of  course  too 
near  Hampshire,  to  have  maintained  the  neoes. 
sary  separation.  As  soon  as  you  left  the  Uni- 
versity, your  father  proposed  accompanying yoa 
on  a  visit  to  the  Grove.  Like  fond  parents,  ve 
had  prepared  each  other  to  expect  to  see  a  beinf 
just  such  a  one  as  each  would  have  wished  tx 
the  companion  of  his  child. 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  experiment 
You  were  both  too  young  to  marry.  But  we 
were  impatient  to  place  you  both  in  a  post  of 
observation;  to  see  the  result  of  a  meeting; 
to  mark  what  sympathy  there  would  be  be- 
tween two  minds  formed  with  a  view  to  eacb 
other. 

*  But  vain  were  all  the  projects  of  man.  Oh! 
blindness  to  the  future !  You  doubtless  remem. 
ber,  that  just  as  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
your  journey  southwards,  your  dear  father  wu 
neizcd  of  the  lingering  illness  of  which  he  died 
Till  almost  the  last,  lie  was  able  to  write  me  in 
his  intervals  of  ease,  short  letters  on  the  favoarite 
topic.  I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart  di* 
lated,  when  he  told  me  of  your  positive  lefosal 
to  leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  pursue  the 
plan  already  settled,  and  to  make  your  visit  to 
London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  I  will  read 
you  the  passage  from  his  letter.' — He  read  as 
follows : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this  dav 
son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  asked,  wilk 
the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted  filial  piety,  if 
I  could  propose  to  him  any  compensation  furhii 
absence  from  my  sick  couch  7  *  I  make  no  sa- 
crifice of  duty,'  said  he,  *  in  preferring  you.  If 
I  make  any  sacrifice,  it  is  to  pleasure.' 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful  ten- 
derness, Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  if  I  can  find  his  list 
letter  I  will  shew  it  you.'    Then  looking  imf 


(he  pBciiuel,-  ■•hcrB  it  is,' 
mj  hinris  with  visible  cmotinn,     Neilher  or* 
bad  xrength  of  voice  to  be  ible  to  read  it  >loi 
Uw»B  written  ■!  aeveril  tlnwi. 
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lUiniritintn    bilieii  nf  ."living  an 


'  fnofv,  Widntiday.  Manh,  18,  IBOT.      ,      ,  ,  „  — 

Slanley— I  feel  that  I  im  dying.     Dcnih  is    .    ,.',"'T',  ""'  P""'  "'''°''  '   thoughl  I  bad 
"■'  -■■-■——  ■    --■   ne,lher.urpri.ing|I^''^f^~J|;|'J;"VT=  ""7  ^  W«"  '"A^ 


■wful.  my  dear  friend, 
nor  lerribie.  I  have 
•tosdily  l»  conlempli 


'  Fo'  icvetil  year*  I  have  habilunled  mysell' 
«very  day  to  reDecl  far  gome  lomenti  on  tl^e 
wnily  of  life,  Iho  certainly  of  death,  the  swful- 
DMi  of  judgment,   and    the    duration   of  eler. 

'The  separation  from  my  cicollent  wile  ii  a 
trial  Tiom  which  rahculd  utterly  shrink,  ware  I 
not  siisUined  by  tbs  Chriilisn  hope.  When  ii ,. 
marriBd,  wa  knew  that  wa  were  not  imraorlal 
I  hsva  endeavoured  to  ramiliiriie  to  her  and  lo 
myself  the  inevitable  aaparatioo,  by  coniUntlv 
keeping  up  In  the  inindg  of  both  (he  idea  Ihn'i 
one  of  ui  muil  bo  the  lurvivor.  1  have  endao. 
Toured  to  make  thai  idea  ■apportable  by  Iho 
ranTicUon  that  Iha  autyivor.hip  wilt  ba  short-^ 
thera-union  certain— irpeedy—Blernal.  Oprv- 
eUrum  dirm  .'■  Jtc.  A,o.  How  gloriomly  dots 
Christianity  eialt  the  rapture  by  ennobling  Ihc 
object.,  of  ihis  (ubiime  apoatrophe  i' 

Friday,  the  UOth. 
■As  (nthe  unign  of  my  »on  with  Lueilla,  yon 
«nd  I,  rTiy  fricn  ,  have  long  loarnad  from  an  an 
tfaority  higher  than  that  cla.^  cal  one,  ofwhict, 
we  have  frequenUy  admired  the  eipreiaion,  and 
lamented  the  application,  that  long  views,  and 
remoto  hopes,  and  distant  aipecUlions,  become 

inan,+  I  trust,  Lweier,  that  our  plans  hava"!!^',^ 
tarried  on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  (bia 
brevity  ;  witii  an  entire  «c<iuiescence  in  the  will 
of  Iho  ereat  Arbiter  of  life  and  death.  I  have 
told  Charles,  it  is  in;  wish  that  he  should  visit 
^011  soon  allur  my  death.  J  durst  not  command 
■t — for  this  incomparable  youth,  who  has  sacci- 
ficed  BO  much  lo  his  father,  will  find  that  he  has 
K  mother  worthy  of  still  greater  sacrifices.  As 
■oon  as  be  can  prevail  on  himself  to  leave  her, 
you  will  see  him.  May  he  and  your  Lueilla 
Mbold  each  other  with  the  eyas,  with  which, 
BMh  of  us  riewB  hie  own  child  !  If  they  see 
each  other  with  indifferance,  never  let  Ibem 
know  our  wishes.  It  would  perplei  and  bam. 
per  those  to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.     Ifthey  conceive  a  mutual 

'' -'  Jur  project.     In  such  minds,  I 

in  I  alttchmenl — The  appro- 


our  children!    Inf 

lo  see  their  union.     Indeed  my'interesl'b 

earthly  things   weakens.     Even    my  solioi- 

a  for   this   event  is  somewhat   diminished. 

5  most  important  circumstance,  if  it  have 

I         God  for  Its  object,  now  seems  comparatively 

litUe.     The  longest  life,  with  all  ita  concerni, 

shrinks  to  a  point  in  the  sight  of  a  dying  man 

"■hnse  eye  is  filled  by  eternity.     Etcrnilj  ;  Oh. 

my  friend,  EUrnii,  „  «  depth  which  no  geome. 

try  can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate,  no 

imaginalion  conceive,  no  rhetoric  deicribe.  The 

i'ye  of  a  dying  Christian  seems  gilled  to  pene- 

trala  deplhs  hid  from  tlie  wisdom  of  philosophy. 

It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  without  dismaj 

cheered  bj  the  bright  scene  beyond  it.    It  looks 

with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience  to  thst  land 

where  happiness  will  be  only  holiness  perfeeteA 

of  the  gospel  will  be  an. 

Jicted  Tirtne  will  rejoioa 

f — , -..- scknowledge  their  nib- 

lence  to  its  present  bliss.  There  the  secret 
denials  of  the  righteous  shall  be  recognind 
rewarded— and  all  the  hope*  of  the  Chris, 
shall  have  their  complete  '      ' 


Salutdiiy.  2BJA. 
My  weakness  increuea— I  have  written  tbia 
many  intervals.     My  body  binls,  but  in  the 

I.otd  Jehovah  k  everlasting  strength.  Oh,  Stan- 
ley !  if  pain  is  trying,  if  death  Is  awful  to  him. 
who  knows  m  whom  he  baa  trusted;  how  is 
imin  endured,  how  is  death  encountered  by  IbcM 
nho  bare  no  auch  support  V 


II  the  prom 
led.    Then 


1.  the  sign  of 


it  will  St 


f  H(ir«f,  in  speikini 
onjll;,w;joinr>l1ito[ 


.    f  the  bTFi 

vsaili  Ours  of  lbs  Ant  took. 
Vol    II.  3  J 


ilh  joy  unspeakable.  I  would  not  produce  thk 

"  ""  '""    criterion  of  my  safely,  ba. 

re  of  mj  disease,  Ihers  are 

„  .  .  ™?  ■?'"*•  ■"'■■  "^  "•» 
might  equally  furnish  arguments  against  m* 
tula,  lo  Ihoso  who  decide  by  frames  and  (eel. 
Tigs,  I  think  my  fsilh  aa  wund,  my  psrdon 
5  sure,  when  these  priviteiros  are  withdrawn, 
s  when  I  enjny  tbem.  No  depression  of  spirits 
an  make  my  evidence'  lets  solid,  Ihougii  it 
iaj  render  the  review  of  Ibem  less  delightful.' 

Friday,  3d  Aprii 
■Stanley!  my  rfapsrture  it  at  hand.  My  eter 
il  redemption  drawcth  nigh.  My  hope  is  full 
rimmorlalitj.  This  is  my  comfort-not  thai 
Lj  Sins  are  few  or  small,  but  that  they  are.  I 
iiinbly  trust,  pardoned,  through  him  who  loved 
e,  and  esve   himself  for   inc.     Faithful  is  hi 

_                                  ■oat  to  be  made  good— Ibr  Omnialienee  is  nj 
■iTTbs'tairtli'aBd  "£■(?"''"'''''•'"'*  '  •""  Omnipotence  itaelffijT  me 
ity. — Adieu ' 
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On  the  cover  was  written, in  Mr.  Stanley's  hand 

— he  died  three  days  after ! 

•      «      »      •      • 

»      «      »      •      * 

It  is  impofisiblc  to  describe  the  mingled  and 
conflictinnf  emotions  of  my  sou],  while  I  perused 
thin  letter.  (Gratitude  that  I  had  possessed  such 
a  t'alher — uorrow  that  I  had  lost  him — transjKirt 
in  auticipHtintr  un  event  which  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  for  ahnost  twenty  ycnra — rei^^ret 
that  ho  was  not  })crmittpd  to  witness  it — devout 
joy  that  ho  was  in  a  state  a<i  superior  to  even 
my  sense  of  h^ippinetiri — a  strong  foeling  of  the 
uncertainty  and  brevity  of  all  happineos — a  so. 
Icmn  resohition  that  I  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  such  a  father — a  fervent  prayer  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution : — all  these 
emotions  so  aj^itated  and  divided  my  whole 
mind  as  to  render  mo  unfit  for  any  s(K:iety,  even 
for  thatof  Lucilla.  I  withdrew,  gratefully  press. 
ing  Mr.  Stanley's  hand ;  he  kindly  returned 
the  pressure,  but  neither  of  us  attempted  to 
apeak. 

Tie  silently  put  my  father's  packet  into  my 
hands.  I  shut  myself  into  my  apartment,  and 
read  for  three  hours,  letters  for  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  found  in 
them  a  treasure  of  religious  wisdom,  excellent 
maxims  of  human  prudence,  a  thorough  ac- 
qunintanee  with  life  and  manners,  a  keen  in. 
sight  into  human  nature  in  the  ubstraet,  and  a 
nice  discrimination  of  individual  churacterH; 
admirable  documents  for  gen«>rul  cdncalion,  the 
application  of  thonc  documents  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  divorsifird  methods  for 
improving  it. — The  pure  delight  to  which  I 
looked  forward  in  reading  these  letters  with  Lu- 
cilla, soon  became  my  predominant  feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  reflections 
had  composed  into  a  soothing  tfiinquillity.  My 
joy  was  sobered  without  Itcing  abated.  I  re- 
ceived  the  cordial  congratulations  of  my  friends. 
Mrs.  .SlanJpy  behaved  to  me  with  increased  af- 
feeiioii,  hue  presented  me  to  her  daughter,  with 
whom  I  nt^erwardn  passed  two  hours.  This  in- 
terview lel\  me  nothing  to  desire,  but  that  my 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Dispen>er  of  happi- 
ness  might  bear  in  some  little  profM)rtion  to  his 
blessings. 

As  I  was  pa&««in|i  through  the  iiall,  af>er  din- 
ncr,  I  spied  lillle  Celia  [x^eping  out  of  the  d*K>r 
of  the  children's  a\)artment,  in  }io[m>  of  seeing 
me  pass.  Slie  flew  lo  me,  und  \v'^epi\  I  would 
take  her  into  the  comp'iny.  As  I  knirw  the  in- 
terdict was  taken  otT,  1  carried  her  into  the  sa- 
loon  where  they  were  sitting.  Slie  ran  into  Lu- 
cilla's  arms  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  she  meant 
for  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  wh<ile  company,  *  Do,  dear  Lu(;illa,  fori;ive 
me,  I  will  never  say  another  word  almut  the 
curricle,  and  you  shan't  go  to  the  I'riory  since 
you  don't  like  it.'  Lucilla  found  menns  to  si- 
Icnce  her,  by  showing  her  the  pieturt .«  in  the 
•Peacock  at  Home;*  and  without  l«x>king  uj)  to 
observe  the  ^--neral  smil'*,  contrived  to  attract 
the  sweet  child's  attention  to  this  bpauliful  little 
poem,  in  spite  of  Sir  John,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
wideo  the  miAchief. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Tins  next  day  io  the  aflernooo  Dr. 
called  on  us.  Uy  the  uncommon  seriovDniaf 
his  countenance  I  saw  something  wastbc  =1:. 
ter.  *  You  will  be  ehocked,*  said  he,  'tottv 
that  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying,  if  not  actualirooi: 
He  was  the  night  before  last,  aeized  with  la 
ralytic  stroke.  He  lay  a  long  time  viU.OMliez* 
or  motion  ;  a  delirium  followed.  In  a  ih-nr 
terval  of  reason  he  sent  earnestly  impinria^'x 
see  me.  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  to  Cir.t» 
ing  a  scene. 

*  As  I  entered  the  mom  he  fixed  hif  u» 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  unconscioor  wbolsu. 
and  groaned  out  in  an  inward  hollov  voio- 

*  Go  to  DOW,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  iwss  (-* 
your  miseries  are  come  upon  you.*  I  askc'  tvt 
he  did : — he  replied  still  from  Sl  James— 'Hov' 
why  my  gold  and  silver  are  cankered,  the  r« 
of  them  shall  witness  against  me;  theyeac 
my  flesh  as  it  were  fire.* 

*  I  was  astonished,*  continued  Dr.  Barlov,'k 
see  so  exact  a  memmory  coupled  with  losik 
an  imagination.  *  Be  composed.  Sir,*  mi^  L 
seeing  he  began  to  recollect  me,  *  this  d<<epc«> 
trition  is  a  favourable  symptom.*  *  Dr.  Barht. 
replied  he,  grasping  my  hand  with  a  veheait&a 
which  corresponded  with  bis  look,  *hai«Tic 
never  heard  of  riches  kept  by  the  ow  ner  lh«W 
to  his  hurt  7  Restitution  !  Doctor,  restitutioi.'- 
and  it  must  bo  immediate,  or  it  willbc  too  UM. 
I  was  now  deeply  alarmed.  •  Surely,  Sir.'  sd 
I,  *you  are  not  unhappily  to  adopt'St.  Jairwi 
next  words — •  forgive  me  ; — but  you  raaad 
surely  have  *  defrauded.*  *    '  O  no,  no,'  crud  u 

*  I  have  been  what  the  world  calls  hone.'U  tr. 
not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  will  c£ 
so.  The  restiiution  I  must  make  is  noltotiifC 
rich,  for  any  tiling  I  have  taken  from  Ihim.  as: 
to  the  poor,  for  what  I  have  kepi  from  th«. 
Hardness  of  heart  would  have  been  but  a  rao 
mon  sin  in  a  common  man;  but  I  have  brrai 
professor.  Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hvpeerite.fcr 
I  deceived  myself  as  much  as  other's.  But  ok! 
how  hollow  has  my  profession  been  !* 

*  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,'  eonlinoed 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  imposed  silence  on  him,  till  ix 
had  taken  a  cordial.  This  revived  him,  and  U 
went  on. 

*  "  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  ciMiri«  of  pro. 
fligacy.  I  was  disappointed  in  my  subMijoett 
schemes  of  ambition.  I  expected  more  frrKn  the 
world  than  it  had  to  give.  But  I  continued  to 
love  it  with  all  its  disappointments.  I'nder  •hat- 
ever  new  shape  it  presented  its  temptationi  it 
was  still  my  idol.  I  had  always  loved  mon«v; 
but  other  passions  more  turbulent  had  l«(0 
hitherto  predominant.  These  I  at  length  re- 
nounce. Covetousness  now  became  my  rci^ 
ing  sin.  Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cihtern  ibal 
I  cleaved.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  thai 
I  leaned.  Still  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at  a  km 
whither  to  turn  for  comfort.  Of  religioo  I 
scarcely  knew  the  first  principles. 

'"In  this  state  I  met  with  a  plausible,  btit 

ill-informed  man.     fie  had  zoal,  and  a  Kort  of 

popular  eloquence ;  but  he  wanted  knowledge. 

and  argument,  and  soundness.    1  was,  bowefCf 

\  aViMek  ^\\K  Viva  ^atQAatneaa,  aod  with  the  ia 
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portance  of  some  truths  which,  though  common 
to  others,  were  new  to  me.  But  his  scheme  was 
hollow  and  imperfect,  and  his  leading  ptiuci- 
pies  subversive  of  all  morality.**  * 

*■  Hero  Mr.  Tyrrei  paused.  I  entreated  him 
to  spare  himself;  but  after  a  few  deep  groans 
he  proceeded. 

*  '*  Whether  his  opinions  had  made  him$elf 
immoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  they 
were  calculated  to  make  his  hearers  so.  Instead 
of  lowering  my  spiritual  disease,  by  prescribing 
repentance  and  humility,  he  inflamed  it  by  cor- 
dials. All  was  high — all  was  animating — all 
was  safe  !  On  no  bettor  ground  than  my  avow- 
ed discontent,  he  landed  me  at  once  in  a  secu- 
rity so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all 
apprehension.  He  mistook  my  uneasiness  for  a 
complete  change.  My  talking  of  sin  was  made 
a  substitute  for  renouncing  it  Proud  of  a  rich 
man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mistake  convic- 
tion for  conversion.  I  was  buoyed  up  with  an 
unfounded  confidence.  I  adopted  a  religion 
which  promised  pardon  without  repentance,  hap- 
piness without  obedience,  and  heaven  without 
holiness.  I  had  found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I 
never  inquired  if  it  were  a  safe  one.**  * 

*  The  poor  man  now  fell  back,  unable  to  speak 
for  some  minutes.  Then  rallying  again,  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  still  more  broken  voice. 

*  **  Here  I  stop  short.  My  religion  had  made 
no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore  made  none 
in  my  life.  I  read  good  books,  but  they  were 
low  and  fanatical  in  their  language,  and  antino- 
mian  in  their  principle.  But  my  religious  ig- 
norancc  was  so  deplorable,  that  their  novelty 
caught  strong  hold  of  me.** ' 

*  I  now  desired  him/  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
not  to  exhaust  himself  farther.     I  prayed  with 

him.  He  was  struck  with  awe  at  the  holy  ener- 
gy in  the  office  for  the  sick,  which  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  owned  he  had  not  suspected 
the  church  to  be  so  evangelical.  This  is  no  un* 
common  error.  Hot-headed  and  superficial  men, 
when  they  are  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught 
by  phrases  than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 
ciples. It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of  the 
world  unhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  us  to  address  them  under  sickness  and  afflic- 
tion. We  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand ;  no  intelligible  medium  through  which  to 
communicate  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a 
language  and  a  science  to  learn  at  once.* 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited  Mr. 
Tyrrel.  He  found  him  still  in  great  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  Feeling  himself  quite  sensible  ho 
had  begun  to  make  his  will.  He  had  made 
large  bequents  to  several  charities.  Dr.  Barlow 
highly  approved  of  this ;  but  reminded  him,  that 
though  he  himself  would  never  recommend  cha- 
rity as  a  commutation  or  a  bribe ;  yet  some  im- 
mediate acts  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  his  recovery,  would  be  a  better  earnest 
of  his  repentance,  than  the  bequeathing  his 
whole  estate  when  it  could  be  of  no  further  use 
to  himself.     He  was  all  r     uiescence. 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  s.tanley.  He  recom- 
mend'^d  to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  conduct 
Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  have  an  eye.  He  made 
him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint  execoton.    Ha  oflbred 


to  leave  them  half  his  fortune.  With  their  osoal 
disinterestedness  they  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of 
bestowing  it. 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  saying,  'This 
is  indeed  Chi  istianity  ;  pure  and  undefiTed  reli- 
gion !  If  it  be  not  faith,  it  is  its  fruits.  If  it  be 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  it  is  one 
evidence  of  a  safb  state.  O,  Mr.  Stanley,  our 
last  conversation  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart. 
You  had  begun  to  pull  the  veil  from  my  eyes ; 
but  nothing  tears  the  whole  mask  oflf,  like  the 
hand  of  death,  like  impending  judgment  How 
little  have  I  considered  eternity !  Judgment 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts — 1  had  got  rid  of  the 
terrors  of  responsibility  !  O,  Doctor  Barlow,  ia 
there  any  hope  for  me  V 

*  Sir,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *your  sin  is  not  great- 
er  because  you  feel  it ;  so  far  from  it,  your  dan- 
ger diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  discerned. 
Your  condition  is  not  worse,  but  better,  because 
you  are  become  sensible  of  your  sins  and  wants. 
I  judge  far  more  favourably  of  your  state  now, 
than  when  you  thought  so  well  of  it  Your 
sense  of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  is  the  best 
proof  of  your  sincerity ;  your  repentance  towards 
God  is  the  best  evidence  of  your  faith  in  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

*  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  replied  the  sick  maa 
*  How  can  I  shew  that  my  repentance  is  sin- 
cere 7  In  this  miserable  condition  how  can  1 
glorify  God  V 

*  Sir,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  you  must  lav  anew 
the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith.  That  Sa- 
viour whom  you  had  unhappily  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  virtue,  must  be  received  as  a  pro* 
pitiation  for  sin.  If  you  recover,  you  must  de- 
vote yourself,  spirit,  soul,  and  body  to  his  ser- 
vice. You  must  adorn  his  gospel  by  your  con- 
duct ;  you  must  plead  his  cause  in  your  conver- 
sation ;  you  must  recommend  his  doctrines  by 
your  humility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent 
God  has  given  vou  to  his  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new  and 
more  difficult  Christian  graces  into  exercise. 
If  by  this  severe  affiiction  you  lose  all  ability  to 
do  God  actual  service,  you  may  perhaps  glorify 
him  more  effectually  by  casting  yourself  entire- 
ly on  him  for  support,  by  patient  suffering  for 
his  sake  who  suffered  every  thing  fur  yours. 
You  will  have  an  additional  call  for  trusting  in 
the  divine  promises ;  an  additional  occasion  for 
imitating  the  divine  example ;  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  saying  practically,  the  cup  which  my 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it* 

*0,  Doctor,*  said  the  unhappy  man,  *  my  re- 
morse arises  not  merely  from  my  having  ne- 
glected this  or  that  moral  duty,  this  or  that  act 
of  charity,  but  from  the  melancholy  evidence 
which  that  neglect  affords  that  my  religion  was 
not  sincere.* 

*  I  repeat,  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that  your 
false  security  and  unfounded  hope  were  more 
alarming  than  your  present  distress  of  mind* 
Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not  to  probe  it  to 
the  bottom ;  it  will  be  a  salutary  smart  As 
you  are  able,  I  will  put  you  into  a  course  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  promote 
self-examiuation.  Try  yourself  by  the  «iu«kL 
ro&e  they  Vie\d  o^X^  y^^  ^r««^^^  ^dnSv.  ^dei^  K^ 
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mighty  may  auist  you  by  his  Spirit,  and  ear- 
nestly  endeavour  to  sufTer  as  well  as  to  do  liis 
whole  will.* 

Dr.  Barlow  nayfl  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
little  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as  of  his 
immediate  dissolution  ;  but  as  far  as  one  human 
creature  can  judge  of  the  state  of  another,  he 
believes  the  visitation  will  be  salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

As  we  were  setting  at  supper,  aflor  Dr.  Bar- 
low had  led  us.  Lady  Bclfield,  turning  to  me, 
said,  *■  she  had  had  a  governess  proposed  to  her 
from  a  quarter  f  should  little  expect  to  hear.* 
She  then  produced  a  letter,  informing  her  that 
Mr.  Fcntham  was  lately  tijund  dead  in  his  bed 
of  an  apoplexy.  That  he  had  died  insolvent ; 
and  that  his  large  income  cea:iing  with  his  life, 
his  family  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  distress. 
That  Mrs.  Fcntham  experienced  the  most  mor. 
tifying  neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
riends,  who  now,  that  she  could  no  longer  amuse 
hem  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  revenged 
'icmselvcs  by  wondering  what  she  could  ever 
nean  by  giving  thorn  at  all,  and  declaring  what 
bore  it  had  always  been  to  them  to  go  to  her 
Dartics.  They  now  insisted  that  people  ought 
(o  confine  themselves  to  their  own  station,  and 
live  within  their  income,  though  they  themselves 
had  liAed  her  above  her  station,  and  had  led  her 
to  exceed  her  income. 

*  The  poor  woman,*  continued  Lady  Belficld, 
'  if  in  extreme  distress.  Her  magnificently  fur. 
niahcd  house  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  to- 
wards satisfying  her  creditors.  That  house, 
whose  clamorous  knocker  used  to  keep  the 
neighbourhood  awake,  is  already  reduced  to  utter 
stillness.  The  splendid  apartments,  brilliant 
with  lustres  and  wax-lights,  and  crowded  with 
company,  are  become  a  frightful  solitude,  tcrri- 
fying  to  those  to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  con- 
solation or  resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fcn- 
tham is  more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion 
of  those  whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  so  obsequiously  flattered,  than  by  hor  actual 
wants.* 

*  It  is,*  said  Sir  John,  *1l  fine  exemplification 
^the  friendships  of  the  world. 

Confederacies  in  vice,  or  lea!;ucfl  in  pleasure. 

*Lady  Denham,  when  applied  to,*  resumed 
Lady  Bclfield,  'said,  that  »Ue  was  extremely 
sorry  for  them  ;  but  as  she  thought  extravagance 
the  greatest  of  all  faults,  it  would  look  like  an 
encouragement  to  imprudence  if  she  did  any 
thing  for  them.  Their  extravagance,  however, 
had  never  been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  foun- 
tain which  supplied  it  was  stopped  :  and  she  had 
for  years  made  no  scruple  of  winning  money 
almost  nightly  from  the  woman  whose  distresses 
■he  now  refused  to  relieve.  Lady  Denham  far- 
ther assigned  the  misery  into  which  the  elope- 
ment of  her  darling  child  with  Signior  Squallini 
had  brought  her,  as  an  additional  reason  fur 
withholding  her  kindness  from  Mrs.  Fentham.* 

*  It  is  a  reason,*  said  I,  interrupting  Lady  Bel- 
Seid,  *  which,  in  a  right-turned  inmd,^ou\dViM« 


a  directly  contrary  oparmtion.  Whea  doooK 
calamities  overtake  ourselves,  u  it  not  the  ^ 
cise  ntoment  for  holding  out «  hand  to  the  wmti 
ed  7  for  diminishing  the  misery  abroad  vhie-ii! 
home  may  be  irretrievable  ? 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mrs.  Feathu: 
applied  f(>r  assistance,  coolly  advised  ber  i^»'ji 
her  daughters  to  service,  saying,  *  that  fhe  kr«v 
of  no  acquirement  they  had  which  voak  Ik 
of  any  use  to  them,  except  their  skill  in  hL: 
dressing.* 

*  It  seemed  a  cruet  reproach  from  a  profe**^ 
friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a  literal  :*.': 
I  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them,  or  'z 
what  they  are  fit.  Their  accomplish  menu  mivj 
be  turned  to  some  account,  if  they  were  acors: 
panied  with  real  knowlcdee,  useful  ac^iiire 
ments,  or  sober  habits.  Mrs.  Fcntham  vi>i« 
us  to  recommend  them  as  governesses.  B'jtru 
I  conscientiously  recommend  to  others,  r'J 
with  whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  familj 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  Hue 
the  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  ciert 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy  ;  but  thoa 
very  men  will  now  think  them  as  much  bencilk 
themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  lately  tbou^ 
they  were  above  them.* 

*  I  haveof\cn,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  been  arau«e3 
with  observing  what  a  magic  transformation *if 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes  .:' 
characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  acqai^t 
ance  convert  worldly  friends  into  instantane^ 
strictness  of  principle.  The  faulu  of  the  cii. 
tressed  are  produced  as  a  plea  for  tlieir  on 
hard- hearted  covetousncss.  While  that  rerj 
misfortune  sf)  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  mi 
that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calaruiu- 
and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually  warning  in 
prodigal  of  his  iinpending  ruin,  when  that  re  c 
comes  arc  the  first  to  relieve  him.  The  worV  j 
friend  sees  only  the  errors  of  the  aufTerer,  im 
Christian  sees  only  his  distress.* 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  small  coa- 
tribution  must  bo  added  to  a  little  sum,  (hat  rid 
been  already  raised,  for  their  immediate  relief; 
but  that  nothing  was  so  difficult,  as  eflTectua:!? 
to  serve  persons  whose  views  were  so  dispropcv- 
tioned  to  their  deserts,  and  whose  habiu  would 
be  too  likely  to  carry  corruption  into  famiiis 
who  might  receive  them  from  chariuble  mo- 
tives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  iOt 
pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  been  to- 
getlicr ;  and  on  the  delights  of  rational  focim, 
and  confidential  intercourse  such  as  oars  had 
been,  where  minds  mingled,  and  aiiectioo  tad 
esteem  wore  reciprocal.  Mr.  Stanley  said  miBT 
things  which  evinced  how  happily  his  pietr  vas 
combined  with  the  most  afToctionate  tende'mea 
of  heart  Indeed  I  had  always  been  deligfated 
to  observe  in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  so  com. 
mon  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capociir 
for  friendship. 

*  My  dear  SUnlcy,*  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that  they 
must  have  an  end.  I  observe  with  regret,  thai 
the  time  assigned  for  our  visit  is  more  ibac 
elapsed.  We  have  prolonged  it  beyond  our  in- 
tention, beyond  our  convenience :  but  we  bavi, 
lUu«l^  been  imbibing  principles,  stealing  babitt, 
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Slid  borrowing  plans,  which  will  ever  make  aa 
consider  this  visit  aa  an  important  era  in  our 
lives. 

*  My  excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  affected  with 
all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at  the  Grove.  We 
must  now  leave  it,  though  not  witJiout  reluc 
tance.  We  must  go  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
what,  six  weeks  ago,  we  almost  feared  to  con- 
template. Ladjr  Etelfield  and  I  have  compared 
notes.  On  the  most  mature  deliberation,  we 
agree  that  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  the 
world.  We  agree  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We 
propose  in  future  to  make  our  winters  in  London 
much  shorter.  We  intend  to  remove  early  every 
spring  to  Beechwood,  which  we  will  no  longer 
consider  as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home ;  we  will  supply  it  with  every  thing  that 
may  make  it  interesting,  and  improving  to  us  all. 
We  are  resolved  to  educate  our  children  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Our  fondness  for  them  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished ;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
that  fondness,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to 
train  them  up  for  immortality.  We  will  watch 
over  them  as  creatures  for  whose  eternal  well 
being  a  vast  responsibility  will  attach  to  our- 
selves. 

*  In  oar  new  plan  of  life,  we  shall  have  fewer 
sacrifices  to  make  than  most  people  in  our  situa- 
tion ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence for  things  which  wc  appeared  to  enjoy. 
Of  the  world,  wo  are  onl  v  going  to  give  up  that 
part  which  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  of  which 
we  are  really  weary.  In  securing  our  real 
friends,  we  shall  not  regret,  if  we  drop  some  ac- 
quaintance  by   the   way.     The   wise  and   the 

'  worthy  we  shall  more  than  over  cherish.  In 
your  family,  we  have  enjoyed  those  true  plea- 
sures which  entail  no  repentance.  That  cheer- 
fulness which  alone  is  worthy  of  accountable 
beings,  we  shall  industriously  maintain  in  our 
own.  I  bless  God  if  we  have  not  so  many  steps 
to  tread  back,  as  some  others  have,  who  are 
entering,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of  life. 

*  We  have  always  endeavoured,  though  with 
much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  duties  to  each 
other,  to  our  children,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
poor.  But  of  the  prime  duty,  the  main  spring 
of  action  and  of  all  moral  goodness,  duty  to  God, 
we  hdve  not  been  sufficiently  mindful.  I  hope 
we  have  at  length  learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Stm, 
as  the  fountain  of  all  hope.  This  new  princi- 
ple, I  am  persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheer- 
fulness, it  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.  By 
purifying  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoyment 

'  But  if  we  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we  have 
not  as  many  difficulties  to  meet  in  another  way. 
His  loose  course  was  discreditable.  His  vices 
made  him  stand  ill  with  the  world.  He  would 
therefore  acquire  nothing  but  credit  in  chang- 
ing his  outward  practice.  Lady  Belfield  and  I, 
on  tiie  contrary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  the 
world.  We  had  just  that  external  regularity, 
(Jiat  cool  indifference  about  our  own  spiritual 
improvement,  and  the  wrong  courses  of  our 
friends,  which  procure  regard,  because  they  do 
not  interfere  with  others,  nor  excite  jealousy  for 
wrselvef.    But  we  ha?*  now  to  enooontor  that 


censure,  which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 
too  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  will  still  be  our  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer  our 
snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because  it  seemed' 
to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety , 
our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it  is  found  to 
spring  from  a  principle  of  religion. 

*  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  my 
dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  com- 
monly seen  to  excite  more  suspicion  than  the 
want  of  it  7  When  a  man  of  the  world  meets 
with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  person,  he 
seldom  thmks  of  enquiring  whether  such  a  one 
be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate, 
though  the  bent  of  his  conversation  rather  leans 
that  way.  Satisfied  with  what  ho  finds  him,  he 
feels  little  solicitude  to  ascertain  what  he  really 
is.  But  no  sooner  does  actual  pioty  show  itself 
in  any  man,  than  your  friends  are  putting  you 
on  your  guard  ; — there  is  instantly  a  suggestion, 
a  hint,  a  suspicion.  *  Does  he  not  carry  things 
too  far?  *  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much  7*  *  Is 
he  not  intemperate  in  his  zeal  7'  *  Above  all 
things  is  he  sincere  ?*  and  in  short — for  that  it 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and 
reprobation  ii.let,  *  It  he  not  a  methoditt  7* 

'  I  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  grace 
our  minds  will  bo  fortified  against  all  attacks 
on  this  our  weak  side ;  this  pass  through  which 
the  surt  of  assaults  most  formidable  to  ut  will 
be  likely  to  enter.  I  was  mentioning  tliis  dan- 
ger to  Caroline  this  morning.  She  opened  her 
Bible,  over  which  she  now  spends  much  of  her 
solitary  time,  and  witli  an  emphasis  foreign 
from  her  usual  manner  read, 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  hb     / 
nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of  7' 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw  Ln- 
cilla,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Belfield,  snatch 
one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a  rapture 
which  she  had  no  power  to  controul.  It  wai 
evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence  restrained 
her  from  rising  to  embrace  her  friend.  Her  fine 
eyes  glistened,  but  seeing  that  I  observed  her, 
she  gently  lot  go  the  hand  she  held,  and  tried  to 
look  composed.  I  cannot  describe  the  chastised 
but  not  less  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Their  looks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest 
they  took  in  Sir  John's  honest  declaration. 
Their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
without  whom,  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy.*    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

Above  this  visiUe  diurnal  sphere. 

Sir  John  afterwards  said,  *  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality  which 
has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  motive.  That 
virtue  will  not  carry  us  safely,  and  will  not  carry 
us  far,  which  looks  to  human  estimation  as  its 
rewardi  As  it  was  a  false  and  inadequate  prin- 
ciple which  first  set  it  agoing,  it  will  always 
stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of  goodness.  Do 
not  think,  my  dear  Stanley,*  continued  he,  *  that 
I  fancy  it  is  only  our  habits  which  want  im- 
proving. Dr.  Barlow  has  convinced  me  that 
there  must  be  a  mutation  of  the  whole  man: 
that  the  change  in  our  practice  must  grow  out 
of  a  new  motive;  not  merely  out  of  an  amended 
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Rient  in  aome  particulars,  but  a  general  deter- 
mining change.* 

*  Mjr  dear  Bclfielii,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  all 
reformation  short  of  this,  though  it  may  obtain 
credit,  brings  neither  peace  nor  acceptance. 
This  change  shows  itself,  gradually  perhaps,  but 
unequivocally,  by  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing, awakening  the  conscience,  purifying  the 
affections,  subduing  the  will,  reforming  the  life.' 

Lady  Bclficid  expressed,  with  a  sweet  humi- 
lity, her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. After  some  farther  discussion,  she  said, 
*  Sir  John,  I  have  boon  seriously  thinking  that 
I  ought  nut  to  indulge  in  the  expense  of  this  in- 
tended conservatory.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
convert  the  money  to  the  building  a  charity 
tcbool.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  such  a  super- 
fluous  expense  merely  fur  my  amusement.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  through 
the  undeserved  goodness  of  God,  my  estate  is  so 
large,  and  through  your  r>xooll(*nt  management 
it  is  BO  unimpaired,  that  we  will  not  give  up  the 
conservatory,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ought  to  give  it  up.  But  we  will  adopt  Lucilla*s 
idea  of  combining  a  charity  with  an  indulgence 
— we  will  associate  the  charity  school  with  the 
conservatory.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of 
monument  to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  from 
whom  you  have  acquired  the  love  of  plants,  and 
I  of  religious  charity.* 

Wo  all  looked  with  anxious  expectation  at 
Mr.  Stanley.  lie  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as 
Lady  Belfield  was  now  resolved  to  live  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  she  ought  to 
have  some  amusements  in  lieu  of  those  she  was 
going  to  give  up.  *  Costly  decorations  and  ex- 
pensive gardens,*  continued  he,  *  at  a  place 
where  the  proprietors  do  not  so  much  as  intend 
to  reside,  have  always  appeared  to  me  among 
the  infatuations  of  opulence.  To  the  expenses 
which  they  do  not  toant^  it  is  adding  an  expense 
which  they  do  not  8ee.  But  surely,  at  a  man. 
sion  where  an  affluent  family  actually  live,  all 
reasonable  indulgences  should  be  allowed.  And 
where  a  garden  and  grccn-house  are  to  supply 
to  the  proprietor,  the  place  of  the  abdicated 
theatre  and  ball  room  ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attaching  her 
children  to  the  country,  and  of  teaching  them  to 
love  home,  I  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the 
conservatory.* 

Lucilla*8  eyes  sparkled,  but  she  said  nothing. 

*  It  would  be  unfair,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
*to  blame  too  severely  those,  who,  living  con- 
fltantly  in  the  country,  give  a  little  into  its  ap- 
propriate pleasures.  The  real  objects  of  censure 
■oem  to  be  those  who,  gralUng  bad  taste  on  bad 
habits,  bring  into  the  country  the  amusements 
of  the  town,  and  superadd  to  such  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign, 
artificial,  and  corrupt.* 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  wo  have 
resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neighbours  for 
two  injuries  which  we  have  been  doing  them. 
The  one  is,  by  our  having  lived  so  little  among 
them  :  for  I  have  now  learnt,  that  the  mere  act 
of  residence  im  a  kind  of  charity,  even  in  the  un- 
charitable, ai  it  necessarily  causes  much  money 
to  be  spent,  even  where  little  is  given.  The 
oUmr  i&,  that  we  will  endoavour  lo  make  up  (or  I 


our  past  indifference  to  their  epiritoaJ  ooneerns 
by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware  that  the  poo. 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  and  that,  in  tiis 
great  day  of  account,  the  care  of  both  will  it 
tach  to  onr  responsibility.* 

Such  a  sense  of  sober  joy  seemed  to  pervade 
our  little  party,  that  we  were  not  aware  that  the 
night  was  far  advanced.  Our  minds  were  too 
highly  wrought  for  much  loquacity,  when  Piiceba 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Papa,  why  is  it  that  hap. 
pinoss  docs  not  make  one  merry  7  I  never  vat 
half  so  happy  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  can  hardly 
forbear  crymg  :  and  I  believe  it  is  catching.  Sir, 
for  look,  Lucilla  is  not  much  wiser  than  mytelf^ 

The  next  day  but  one  afler  this  conversalioii, 
our  valuable  friends  Icfl  us.  Our  separation  wu 
softened  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  meeting. 
The  day  before  they  set  out.  Lady  Belfield  made 
an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  and  Mra  Stanley, 
that  they  would  have  the  coodneas  to  receive 
Fanny  Stokes  into  their  family  for  a  few  months, 
previous  to  her  entering  theirs  as  governeis. 
*  I  can  think  of  no  meth(^  so  likely,*  continued 
she,  *  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  own 
family,  as  the  transfusion  into  it  of  your  spirit, 
and  the  adoption  of  your  regulations.* — Mr.  sod 
Mrs.  Stanley  most  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
proposal. 

Sir  John  said,  *  I  was  meditating  the  same  re- 
quest, but  with  an  additional  clause  tacked  to 
it,  that  of  sending  our  eldest  girl  with  Faney, 
that  the  child  also  may  get  imbued  with  some- 
thing of  your  family  spirit,  and  be  broken  iato 
better  habits  than  she  has  acquired  from  ov 
hitherto  relaxed  discipline*  This  proposal  wu 
also  cordially  approved. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Dr.  Barlow  came  to  the  Grove  to  take  leave 
of  our  friends.  lie  found  Sir  John  and  I  sitting 
in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  *  As  I  came 
from  Mr.  TyrrcPs,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  I  met  Mr. 
Flam  going  to  see  him.  He  seemed  so  anxioos 
about  his  old  friend,  that  a  wish  strongly  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind  that  the  awful  situstioo 
of  the  sick  man  might  be  salutary  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say,*  continued  he,  *  what 
injury  religion  has  suffered  from  the  oppofits 
characters  of  these  two  men.  Flam,  who  gives 
himself  no  concern  about  the  matter,  is  liod 
and  generous;  while  Tyrrel,  who  has  mads  a 
high  profession,  is  mean  and  sordid.  It  hu 
been  said,  of  what  use  is  religion,  when  morality 
has  made  Mr.  Flam  a  better  man  than  religwo 
makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  7  Thus  men  of  the  world 
reason !  But  nothing  can  be  more  false  tbao 
their  conclusions.  Flam  is  naturally  an  open, 
warm  hearted  man,  but  incorrect  in  many  rs- 
spects,  and  rather  loose  in  his  principles.  Hii 
natural  good  propensities  religion  would  have 
improved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have 
cured  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  his  cha* 
racter.     But  from  religion  he  stands  aloof. 

*  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  aelfisb.  Re- 
ligion has  not  made,  but  found  him  such.  Bat 
what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere  a«arap> 
tion  of  terms ;  a  dead,  inoperatiT«i  uainlliMaoiBi 
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notion,  which  he  has  taken  up :  not,  I  hope,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  others,  bat  by  which  he  has 
^roesly  deceived  himself.  He  had  heard  that 
religion  was  a  cure  for  an  uneasy  mind ;  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  the  means  by  which  the  cure 
is  effected,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 

*  The  corrupt  principle  whence  his  vices  pro- 
ceeded was  not  subdued.  He  did  not  desire  to 
eubdue  it,  because  in  the  struggle  he  must  have 
parted  with  what  he  resolved  to  keep.  He  adopt- 
ed  what  he  believed  was  a  cheap  and  easy  reli- 
|rion  ;  little  aware  that  the  great  fundamental 
ecripture  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  doctrine  powerfully  opposing  our  cor- 
ruptions, and  involving  in  its  comprehensive  re- 
quirements, a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  Grove. 
'  I  am  just  come  from  Tyrrel,*  said  he.  *  I  fear 
it  is  nearly  over  with  him.  Poor  Ned  !  he  is 
very  low,  almost  in  despair.  I  always  told  him 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  notions  for  actions.  I  am  grieved 
for  him.  The  remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or 
two  done  to  a  poor  tenant,  would  bo  some  com- 
fort to  him  now,  at  a  time  when  every  man  stands 
in  need  of  comfort.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  the  scene  which  I 
have  lately  witnessed  at  Mr.  TyrrePs  makes  ine 
eerious.  If  you  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  afraid 
it  would  make  me  old.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
press the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  make  you, 
because  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  or  respect- 
ful to  utter  before  company  what,  I  am  persuaded 
your  good  sense  would  permit  me  to  say  were 
we  alone.* 

*  Doctor,*  replied  the  good  tempered,  but 
thoughtless  man,  *  don*t  stand  upon  ceremony. 
You  knuw  I  love  a  debate,  and  I  insist  on  your 
sayinfr  what  was  in  your  mind  to  say.  I  don*t 
foar  getting  out  of  any  scrape  you  can  bring  me 
into.  You  are  too  well  bred  to  offend,  and,  I 
hope,  I  am  too  well-natured  to  be  easily  offend- 
ed. Stanley,  I  know,  always  takes  your  side. 
Sir  John,  I  trust,  will  take  mine ;  and  so  will  the 
young  man  here,  if  he  is  like  most  other  young 
men.* 

*  Allow  me  then  to  observe,*  returned  Dr.  Bar- 
low, *  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily  deceived 
himself,  by  resting  too  exclusively  on  a  mere 
speculative  faith  ;  a  faith  which  by  his  conduct 
did  not  evince  itself  to  be  of  the  right  sort ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  dependence  for  salvation  on 
our  own  benevolence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
other  good  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error 
not  leHs  fatal,  and  far  more  usual.  Such  a  de- 
pendence  does  as  practically  set  at  nought  the 
Redeemer's  sacrifice,  as  the  avowed  rejection  of 
the  infidel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
the  noblest  qualities ;  but  where  the  one  is  prac- 
tised for  reputation,  and  the  other  from  mere 
feeling,  they  are  sadly  de/usive  as  to  the  ends 
of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both  indeed 
their  reward  ;  integrity  in  the  credit  it  brings, 
and  benevolence  in  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Both 
are  beneficial  to  society  ;  both,  therefore,  are  po- 
litically valuable.  Both  sometimes  lead  me  to 
admire  the  ordinations  of  that  over-ruling  power, 
which  oflen  uses  as  instruments  of  public  good, 
men  who  acting  well  in  many  respects,  are  es- 
■entiaily  useful  to  othen ;  but  who,  acting  from 


motives  merely  human,  forfeit  for  themselves 
that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would  ob- 
tain, if  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively  faith,  and 
the  results  of  Christian  principle.  Think  me  not 
severe,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  personal  is  always 
extremely  painful  to  me.* 

*No,  no,  Dcrtor,*  replied  he,  *  I  know  you  mean 
well.  *  Tis  your  trade  to  give  good  counsel ; 
and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it  seldom  follow- 
ed. I  shall  hear  you  without  being  angry.  You 
in  your  turn  must  not  be  angry  if  I  hear  you 
without  being  better.' 

*  I  respect  yon.  Sir,  too  much,'  replied  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite importance.  For  one  man  who  errs  on 
Mr.  TyrrePs  principle,  a  hundred  err  on  yours. 
His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious,  but  is  not 
equally  common.  I  must  repeat  it  For  one 
whose  soul  is  endangered  through  an  unwar- 
rantable dependance  on  the  Saviour,  multitudes 
are  destroyed  not  only  by  the  open  rejection, 
but  through  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  him.  Many  more  perish  through  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  merita, 
than  through  an  unscriptural  trust  in  the  merit! 
of  Christ.' 

*  Well,  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  must 
say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality  will  go 
farther  toward  making  up  my  account,  than  a 
ton  of  religion,  for  which  no  one  but  myself 
would  be  the  better.' 

*  My  dear  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  will  not 
presume  to  determine  between  the  exact  com- 
parative proportions  of  two  ingredients  both  of 
which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  composition 
of  a  Christian.  I  dare  not  hazard  the  assertion 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  perilous  state ;  but 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  which  of  the 
two  cases  occurs  most  frequently.' 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry,  Dr.  Bar- 
low, to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  I  have 
been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error.' 

*  Believe  me,  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  is  better 
to  find  it  out  now,  tlian  at  a  still  later  period. 
One  good  quality  can  never  be  made  to  supply 
the  absence  of  another.  There  are  no  substi- 
tutes in  this  warfare.  Nor  can  all  the  good 
qualities  put  together,  if  we  could  suppose  them 
to  unite  in  one  man,  and  to  exist  witnout  reli. 
gion,  stand  proxy  for  the  death  of  Christ  If 
they  could  so  exist,  it  would  be  in  the  degree 
only,  and  not  in  the  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  says,  do  thi$  and  live.  So  kind  a 
neighbour  as  yon  are,  so  honest  a  gentleman, 
BO  generous  a  master  as  you  are  allowed  to  be,  I 
cannot,  Sir,  think  without  pain  of  your  losing 
the  reward  of  such  valuable  qcalities,  by  your 
placing  your  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam,  it  is 
easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be  not  re- 
ligious, to  *  give  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,'  than 
to  bring  every  thought,  *  nay  than  to  bring  any 
thought'  into  captivity  to  the  obed.ence  of  Christ! 
But  be  assured,  if  we  give  ever  so  much  with  our 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearts  from  God, 
though  we  may  do  much  good  to  others,  we  do 
none  to  ourselves.' 

*  Why,  surely,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *yon  don't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  should  be  in  a  safer  state  if  I 
never  did  a  kind  thin^!* 
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'  Quito  tlio  contrary/  roplied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  but 
I  CMild  wish  to  see  your  good  actions  exalted, 
by  snrinjring  from  a  higher  principle,  I  mean  the 
love  ot*  ixwi;  ennobled  by  being  practised  to  a 
Itijrher  end,  and  puriBed  by  your  rcnouncinfir  all 
j«»Ir*.roMipIacency  in  iho  perforinnnce.* 

'  But  in  there  not  less  danger.  Sir,  suid  Mr. 
Flam,  '  in  being  aome'A-hat  proud  of  what  one  ; 
rciiliy  does^  than  in  doing  nothing  ?  And  is  it 
not  more  excusable  to  be  a  little  satislied  with 
what  one  really  i>,  than  in  hypocritically  pre- 
tending to  be  what  one  is  not  T 

*  I  must  repeat,*  returned  Dr.  Barlow,  Uhat  I 
cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  question  of  relative 
enormity  between  two  opposite  sins.  I  cannot 
pronounce  which  is  the  best  of  two  states  so 
very  bad.' 

*  Why  now,  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
fMirticular  sin  can  you  charge  me  with  7* 

*■  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  accuser,'  replied 
Dr.  Barlow ;  *  but  permit  nic  to  ask  you.  Sir, 
from  what  motive  is  it  that  you  avoid  any  wrong 
practice  7  Is  there  any  one  sin  from  which  you 
abstain  through  fear  of  offending  your  M^er?' 

*  As  to  that,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  can't  say  I 
ever  considered  about  the  motive  of  the  thing. 
I  thought  it  was  quite  enough  not  to  do  it.  Well 
Dut  Doctor,  since  we  are  gone  so  far  in  the  cate- 
chism, what  duty  to  my  neighbours  can  you  con- 
vict me  of  omitting  7' 

*  It  will  be  said.  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  if  you 
can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as  that  to 
which  you  challenge  me,  even  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples. But  tell  me,  with  that  frank  honesty 
which  marks  your  character,  does  your  kindness 
to  your  neighbour  spring  from  the  true  fountain, 
the  love  of  God  7  That  you  do  many  right 
things  I  am  most  willing  to  allow.     But  do  you 

C'rfurm  them  from  a  sense  ot  obedience  to  the 
w  of  your  Maker  7  Do  you  perform  them  t>e- 
^ause  they  are  commanded  in  his  word,  and 
sonformable  to  his  will  7* 

*  I  can't  say  I  do,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  but  if  the 
thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
all  in  all.  It  seems  hard  to  encumber  a  man  of 
business  like  mo  with  the  action  and  motive  too. 
Surely  if  I  serve  a  man,  it  can  make  no  differ- 
3Dce  to  him,  lohy  I  serve  him.* 

^  *  To  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor, 
*it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, good  actions,  performed  on  any  other  prin- 
siple  than  obedience,  are  not  only  spurious  as  to 
their  birth,  but  they  are  defective  in  themselves  ; 
they  commonly  want  something  in  weight  and 
measure.* 

Why,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  the  best  are  not 
perfect.  Now,  as  this  is  the  ca«e,  I  will  tell  you 
bow  I  manage.  I  think  it  a  safe  way  to  average 
one*s  good  qualities ;  to  throw  a  bad  one  against 
a  good  one,  and  if  the  balance  sinks  on  the  right 
side  the  man  is  safe.* 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  an<l  was  be- 
ginning to  express  his  regret  at  such  a  delusive 
casuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  interrupted  him  by 
■■y>ng»  *  Well,  Doctor,  my  great  care  in  life  has 
been  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.* 

*  Vou  cannot  do  better,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow, 


rare  vice  among  Dcrsons  of  joar  atatioaof  fifc 
Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  I   fear  it  is  not  ■ 
rare.     In  neigh tjonr hoods  where  there  is  di^ 
real  piety,  there  is  nosmall  danger  of  some  ak 
profession.     But  among   the  higher  cUfKiif 
society,  serious  religion   csonfers  sn  little  cmii 
on  him  who  profcnses  it,  that  a  gentkman  t<  bg( 
likely  to  put  on   appearances  from  vriitch  k 
knows  he  is  far  more   likely  to  lose  repuuaa 
than  to  acquire  it.     When  such  a  man,  tim 
fore,  assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  o«d lb 
ways  feel  disposed   tu  ^ive  him   full  credit  fcr 
possessing  iL     His  religion  may  indeed  be  bii 
taken  ;  it  may  be  defect  ire  ;  it  may  he  mucasi; 
but  the  chances  are  mbtj  much  in  favour  of  isi 
not  being  insincere.     Wiiero  the  ^  froita  r<f  *ji 
Spirit  abound,  they  will  appear.'*  * 

*  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flun,*! 
not  that  cant  7  What  do  you  mean  by  tiie  frdsi 
of  the  Spirit  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  an 
worthy  of  your  good  sense  to  have  said  monkti 
and  virtue  ?  Would  not  these  terms  have  bw 
more  simple  and  intelligible  ?* 

*They  might  be  so,'  replied  the  Doctor, 'bo: 
they  would  not  rise  quite  so  liig-h.  Tbervou 
not  take  in  my  whole  meaning.  The  frail 9 
the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes  your  meanisf. 
but  it  includes  much  more.  It  is  sonieifaiq 
more  than  worldly  morality,  something  holr 
than  mere  human  virtue.  I  rather  cooccjf 
morality,  in  your  sense,  to  be  the  effect  of  :a- 
tural  temper,  natural  conscience,  or  viorldJ.rpn- 
dence,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all  lore 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  tho  morality  of  then- 
newed  heart.  Worldly  morality  is  easily  mU 
fied  with  itself.  It  sits  down  contented  vitb  iti 
own  meagre  performances — with  legal  houeriT. 
with  bare  weight  justice.  It  seldom  |;ivcui 
particle  "  that  is  not  in  the  bond."  It  is  alvaji 
making  out  its  claim  to  doubtful  indulgence  :e 
litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of  contesifd  ei- 
joyment ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not  getting  enc^A 
that  it  commonly  takes  more  than  its  due.  Its 
one  of  the  coses  where  **  the  letter  killeth,  bo: 
the  spirit  giveth  life."  * 

*  It  obuins,  however,  its  worldly  reward  Ii 
procures  a  good  degree  of  ro^pect  and  cooatacc- 
dation  ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the  silent  uiu 
oT  the  Christian  graces,  with  that  *  joy,  ytk9 
long-suffering,  gentleooBS,  goodness,  faith,' wfciek 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evidencc5tf* 
a  Christian. — These  graces  are  calculated  if 
adorn  all  that  is  right  with  all  that  is  aroiabiL 

*  whatsoever  things  are  honest  and  just,'  vilii 

*  whatsoever  tilings  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port.* And,  to  crown  all,  they  add  the  decpot 
hiunility  and  most  unfeigned  self-abasemenl  to 
the  most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  coarfst/ 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  nei-er  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  neglect,  lie  never  feels  hin- 
self  permitted  or  disposed  to  be  proud  of* 

*  Well,  well,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *1  nem 
denied  the  truth  of  Christianity',  as  Carlton  w- 
mcrly  did.  *  Tis  the  religion  of  the  conntrj  bi 
law  established.  And  I  oflen  go  to  church,  be- 
cause that  too  is  established  by  law,  for  vhidi 
you  know  I  have  a  great  veneration.  'Tis  tiw 
religion  of  my  ancestors,  I  like  it  for  that  toa* 


*than  to  avoid  its  reality.    But,  for  my  own       *  But,  Sir,' 'said  the  Doctor,  *  would  you  Dd 
tmrt,  I  belief e  religious  hypocrisy  to  benAhm  iilahow  ^our  veneration  for  the  church  mora  ftDf 
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It  yoa  attended  it  twiee,  inatead  of  ODce  7  And 
jonr  veneratioa  for  the  law,  if  instead  of  ^ainj^ 
•ometimes,  you  went  every  Sunday,  which  you 
know  both  the  law  of  God  and  man  enjoins.* 

*  Why,  unluckily,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  the 
hoar  of  service  interferes  with  that  of  dinner.' 

*  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  smiling,  *  hours  are  so 
altered,  that  I  believe  if  the  church  were  to  new 
model  the  calender,  she  would  say  that  dinners 
oaght  to  be  placed  among  the  moveable  feattt. 
An  hour  earlier  or  later  would  accommodate 
the  differcnco,  liberate  your  servants,  and  ena- 
ble you  to  do  a  thing  right  in  itself,  and  benefi- 
cial in  its  example.* 

Mr.  (lam  not  being  prepared  with  an  answer 
went  on  with  his  confession  of  faith. — *  Doctor,* 
aaid  ho,  *  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  you  think. 
I  take  it  fur  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  for 
I  have  heard  many  men  say  who  examine  for 
themselves,  which  I  cannot  say  I  ever  had  time 
or  inclination  to  do,  that  no  opposer  has  ever  yet 
refuted  the  scripture  account  of  miracles  and 
propiiecies.  So  if  you  don*t  call  this  being  a 
good  Christian,  I  don*t  know  what  is.* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  better  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  there 
is  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  real  Christian. 
I  mean  that  evidence  of  the  truth  which  arises 
from  his  individual  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of 
Christianity  in  remedying  the  disorders  of  his 
own  nature.  He  who  has  had  his  own  temper 
improved,  his  evil  propensities  subdued,  and  his 
whole  character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  will  have  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  has  produced 
SQch  obvious  effects  in  himself. — The  truths  for 
which  his  reason  pleads,  and  in  which  his  un. 
derstanding,  afler  much  examination,  is  able  to 
rest,  having  had  a  purifying  influence  on  his 
heart,  become  established  prinnples,  producing 
in  him  at  the  same  time  hohness  of  life  and 
peace  of  conscience.  The  stronger  evidence  a 
man  has  of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the 
stronger  will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  he  professes.* 

^  There  are  worse  men  than  I  am.  Doctor,* 
said  Mr.  Flam,  rather  seriously. 

*  Sir,*  replied  he,  *  I  heartily  wish  every  gen- 
tleman had  your  good  qualities.  But  as  we 
■hall  be  judged  positively  and  not  comparatively, 
aa  our .  characters  will  be  finally  decided  upon, 
not  by  our  superiority  to  other  men,  nor  merely 
by  our  inferiority  to  the  divine  rule,  but  by  our 
departure  from  it,  I  wif^*!  you  would  begin  to 
square  your  life  by  th.  rule  now ;  which,  in 
order  that  you  may  do,  you  should  begin  to 
study  it  While  we  live  in  a  total  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  we  must  not  talk  of  our  deficiencies, 
our  failings,  our  imperfections,  as  if  these  alone 
stood  between  us  and  the  mercy  of  God.  That 
indeed  is  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  de. 
/out  Ciiristian.  Stronger  terms  roust  be  used 
to  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of  those,  who, 
living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of  Scripture,  may 
be  said,  forgive  me.  Sir,  *  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.*  Ignorance  is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman. 
In  a  land  of  light  and  knowiedge  ignorance  it- 
self if>  a  nin.' 

Here  Dr.  Barlow  beir*   silent,  and  Mr.  Flam 
Vou  II. 


not  being  prepared  to  answer,  Mr.  Stanley  said, 

*  That  the  pure  and  virtuous  dispositions,  whidi 
arise  out  of  a  sincere  belief  of  Christianity,  are 
not  more  frequently  seen  in  persons  professing 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  is,  unhappily,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  us  that  can 
be  urged  by  unbelievers.  Instances,  however,  oc- 
cur, which  are  too  plain  to  be  deniiid,  of  individu* 
als  who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace  cordi- 
ally to  receive  Christianity,  have  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence ;  and  among  these  are  some  who,  like  our 
friend  Carlton,  had  previously  led  very  corrupt 
lives.  The  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  who  in- 
deed scarcely  deserve  the  name,as  well  as  sceptics 
and  unbelievers,  would  do  well  to  mark  the  lives 
of  the  truly  religious,  and  to  consider  them  as 
furnishing  a  proof  which  will  come  powerfully 
in  aid  of  that  body  testimony  with  which 
Christianity  is  intrenched  on  all  sides.  And 
these  observers  should  remember,  that  though 
they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess  the  bMt 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  arises 
from  an  inward  sense  of  its  purifying  nature,  * 
they  may  nevertheless  aspire  afler  it;  and  those 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  should  en- 
courage themselves  with  the  hope,  that  if  they 
fully  yield  themselves  to  the  doctrines  and  pi 
cepts  of  the  Gospel,  a  salutary  change  will  in 
time  be  effected  in  their  own  hearts,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  irresistible  evidence  of  its 
truth.* 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small  hopes  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  their  discourse  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed  ;  yet  they  pro- 
longed it  with  an  eye  to  Sir  John  Belfiold,  who 
sat  profoundly  attentive,  and  encoura^  1  thera 
by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the 
variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  contortions, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear  easy  and  indilTer- 
ent,and  even  victorious;  sometimes  fixing  the  end 
of  his  whip  on  the  floor,  and  whirling  it  round  at 
full  speed  :  then  working  it  into  his  boot :  then 
making  up  his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping 
short  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility  or 
interruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good  na- 
ture, and  with  the  same  pitiable  insensibility  to 
his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave.  He  shook 
us  all  by  the  hand.  Dr.  Barlow  twice,  saying, 

*  Doctor,  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  you  for  your 
plain  speaking.  He  is  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is 
angry  with  a  good  man  for  doing  his  duty.  *Tis 
my  fault  if  I  don*t  take  his  advice  :  but  *tis  his 
fault  if  he  does  not  give  it  Parsons  are  paid 
for  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed  when 
there  is  a  proper  opening,  such  as  poor  Tyrrel*8 
case  gave  you.  I  challenged  you.  I  should  per- 
haps have  been  anjerry  if  you  had  challenged  me. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  event  of  a  duel 
which  is  the  challenger.  As  to  myself,  it  is 
time  enough  for  me  to  think  of  the  thinj^s  you 
recommend.  Thank  God,  I  am  in  exnf>llent 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  am  not  yot  quite 
(  y.  *  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.'  Even 
the  Bible  allows  that* 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  at  this  sad  misaf^ 
plication  of  the  text    Mr.  Flan  weut.  «:««;:«« 
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prcMinif  US  all  to  dine  with  him  next  day ;  he 
had  killed  a  fine  buck,  and  he  assured  Dr.  Bar- 
low that  he  should  have  the  best  port  in  his  cel- 
lar. The  Doctor  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  could  not  afford  a  day,  out  of 
the  few  which  remained  to  us  ;*  but  we  promised 
to  call  nn  him.  He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Bar- 
iow,  sayinfT,  *  well.  Doctor,  as  you  wonH  .come 
to  the  buck,  one  of  his  haunches  shall  come  to 
you ;  so  tell  Madam  to  expect  it 

As  soon  as  he  had  lefl  the  room,  we  all  joined 
in  lamenting  that  the  blessings  of  health  should 
ever  be  produced  as  arguments  for  neglecting 
to  secure  those  blouings  which  have  eternity 
fur  their  object. 

'  Unhappy  man  !*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  little  does 
he  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  the  object 
of  my  compassion  than  poor  Mr.  Tyrrel.  Tyr- 
rel,  it  is  true,  is  lying  on  a  sick,  probably  on  a 
dying  bed.  His  body  is  in  torture.  His  mind 
is  in  anguish.  He  has  to  look  back  on  a  life, 
the  retrospect  of  which  can  afford  him  no  ray 
of  comfort  But  ho  knowt  his  misery.  The 
I  hand  of  G^  is  upon  him.  His  proud  heart  is 
brought  low.  His  self.confidence  is  subdued. 
His  high  imaginations  are  cast  down.  His 
abasement  of  soul,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  sin. 
cere.  He  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes. 
FIc  sees  death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  sting 
of  death  is  sin.  All  subterfuge  is  at  an  end. 
He  is  at  last  seeking  the  only  refuge  of  penitent 
sinners,  I  trust,  on  right  grounds.  His  state  is 
indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme :  yet  awful  as  it 
is,  he  knowt  it  He  will  not  open  his  eyes  on 
the  eternal  world  in  a  state  of  delusion.  But 
what  shall  awaken  poor  Mr.  Flam  from  his 
dream  of  security  7  His  high  health,  his  unbro- 
ken  spirits,  his  prosperous  circumstances  and 
various  blessings,  are  so  many  snares  to  him. 
He  thinks  that  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  still  more  abundant  Even  the  wretched 
situation  of  his  dying  friend,  though  it  awakens 
compassion,  awakens  not  compunction.  Nay, 
it  affords  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliation. He  feeds  his  vanity  with  compassions 
from  which  he  contrives  to  extract  comfort  His 
own  offences  being  of  a  different  kind,  instead 
of  lamenting  them,  he  glories  in  being  free  from 
those  which  belong  to  an  opposite  cast  of  cha- 
racter. Satisfied  that  he  has  not  the  vices  of 
Tyrrel,  he  never  once  reflects  on  his  own  unre- 
peuted  sins.  Even  his  good  qualities  increase 
his  danger.  He  wraps  himself  up  in  that  con- 
stitutional good  nature,  which  being  partly 
founded  on  vanity  and  self-approbation,  strength- 
ens his  delusion,  and  hardens  him  against  re- 
proof.* 


CHAP.  XLVIl. 

Iif  conversing  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my  happy 
prospects,  and  my  future  plans;  afler  having 
referred  all  concerns  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  be 
settled  between  him  and  Sir  John  Belfield,  I  ven- 
tured to  entreat  that  he  would  crown  his  good- 
ness, and  my  happiness,  by  allowing  me  to  so- 
licit his  daughter  for  an  early  day. 

Mr  Stanley  said,  the  term  earl^  was  relative; 


but  he  was  afraid  that  be  shoold  hardlj 

to  what  I  might  conaider  evan  u  a  kia  om, 

*  In  parting  with  such  a  child  mm  Lacilla,*  ad<W 
he,  *  some  weaning  time  must  be  allowed  to  tki 
tenderest  of  mothers.  The  most  pronaising  nur- 
riage,  and  surely  none  can  promise  more  bap> 
pinesa  than  that  to  which  we  are  looking,  is  a 
heavy  trial  to  fond  parents.     To  have  trained  a 
creature  with  anxious  fondness,  in  hope  of  kv 
repaying  their  solicitude  hereafter  by  the  cbams 
of  her  society,  and  tiien  as  soon  ae  she  becoaci 
capable  of  being  a  friend  and  oompanioa  tokai 
her  for  ever,  is  such  a  trial  that  I  sometimsi 
wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of  parents  to 
get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which   they  best  knov 
the  value.    The  sadness  which  attends  the  cos. 
summation  even  of  our  dearest   hopes  on  tbea 
occasions,  is  one  striking  instance  of  that  V§- 
nity  of  human  wishet,  on  which  Juvenal  tad 
Johnson  have  so  beautifully  expatiated. 

*  A  little  delay  indeed  I  shall  require,  fraa 
motives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness.  Ls. 
cilia  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three  moitb 
and  more.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  think  me  on- 
reasonable  if  I  say,  that  neither  her  mother  nor 
myself  ran  consent  to  part  with  her  before  that 
period.* 

*  Three  months  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  more  ts- 
hemence  than  politeness.  *  Three  months !  It 
is  impossible.* 

*  It  is  very  possible,*  said  he,  smiling,  *  that 
you  con  wait,  and  very  certain  that  we  shall  ml 
consent  sooner.* 

*  Have  you  any  doubts.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  have  ^ 
an^  objections  which  I  can  remove,  and  which, 
being  removed,  may  abridge  this  long  proba- 
tion ?• 

*  None,*  said  he,  kindly.  *  But  I  consider  eves 
nineteen  as  a  very  early  age :  too  early  indeed, 
were  not  my  mind  so  completely  at  rest  about 
you,  on  the  grand  points  of  religion,  moralf,  aad 
temi)er,  that  delay  could,  I  trust,  afibrd  me  no 
additional  security.  You  will,  however,  my  desr 
Charles,  find  so  much  occupation  in  preptrisf 
your  affairs,  and  your  mind,  for  so  important 
a  change,  that  you  will  not  find  the  time  of  ab* 
senco  so  irksome  as  you  fancy. 

*  Absence,  Sir,'  replied  I.  *  What  then,  do  yoo 
intend  to  banish  me  7* 

*  No,*  replied  he,  smiling  again.  *  But  I  i»> 
tended  to  send  you  Aosic.  A  sentence,  indcsd, 
which  in  this  dissipated  age  is  thought  the  wont 
sort  of  exile.  You  have  now  been  absent  aiz 
or  seven  months.  This  absence  has  been  hither- 
to  justifiable.  It  is  time  to  return  to  your  af&in^ 
to  your  duties.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  ak 
ways  slide  into  some  disorder  by  a  too  long  se- 
paration from  the  place  of  their  legitimate  ex- 
ercise. Your  steward  will  want  inspection,  yoor 
tenants  may  want  redress,  your  poor  always 
want  assistance.* 

Seeing  me  look  irresolute,  '  I  must,  I  find,* 
added  he,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voiee,  *  bi 
compelled  to  the  inhospitable  necessity  of  tarn* 
ing  you  out  of  dnors.* 

*  Live  without  Lucilla  three  months  V  said  L 

*  Allow  me.  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  few  weeks 
longer  at  the  Grove.* 

*  Love  is  a  bad  calculator,*  replied  Mr.  Staa 
ley      *I  believe  he  never  learnt  aiithmslie 
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u  know  that  as  you  are  enjoinod  a  three 
tanishment,  that  the  aooner  you  go,  the 
ou  will  return  7  And  that,  however 
r  stay  now  is,  your  three  months*  ah- 
il  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  To 
'iously  ;  Lucilla*8  sense  of  propriety,  as 
lat  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you 
1  much  longer  under  the  same  roof, 
the  motive  will  become  so  notorious, 
hat  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  good  prin- 
ct  out  upon,  business  and  duties  will 
ur  active  hours,  and  an  intercourse  of 
ith  her  you  so  reluctantly  quit,  will  not 
an  interest  to  your  leisure,  but  put  you 
more  completely  in  possession  of  each 
laracter.* 
set  out  to-morrow.  Sir,*  said  I,  ear- 
n  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day  of 
n.* 

you  are  as  much  loo  precipitate  on  the 
c,*  replied  he.  '  A  few  days,  I  think, 
>ermitted,  without  any  offence  to  Lu- 
icacy.     This  even  her  mother  pleads 

what  excellence  will  this  blessed  union 
an  alliance  !*  replied  I ;  *  I  will  go  di- 
]  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this  goodness.* 
1  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter  to> 
ith  whom  I  had  a  long  and  interesting 
ion.  They  look  no  small  pains  to  con- 
judgment,  that  my  departure  was  por- 
tper.  My  will  however  continued  re- 
But  as  I  had  been  long  trained  to 
of  submitting  my  will  to  my  reason, 
ced,  thoui^h  not  without  murmuring, 
ay  told  me  with  very  bad  grace, 
mod  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
ved  from  Sir  George  Aston  of  his  at- 
to  Phoebe,  and  of  his  mother*s  warm 
on  to  his  choice,  adding  that  he  alleged 
me  youth,  as  the  ground  of  his  defer- 
(press  his  hope,  that  his  plea  might 
>e  received  with  favour, 
rgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,*  replied 
ch  is  a  reason  almost  equally  cogent* 
Uanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connexion 
irable  in  all  respects  could  not  be  ex- 

I  I  assure  you,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
n  quite  of  your  opinion,  you  will  think 
isistent  if  I  add  that  I  earnestly  hope 
oposal  will  not  be  made  by  Sir  George, 
trecipitancy  should  hinder  the  future 
ihment  of  a  wish,  which  I  may  be  al- 
notely  to  indulge.* 
objection,*  said  I,  *can  Mr.  Stanley 
nake  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
Iter  is  too  young  7* 

'  replied  she,  '  that  you  do  not  yet  com- 
low  Mr.  Stanley  ;  or  rather  you  do  not 
that  he  has  done  for  the  Aston  familr. 
ces  have  been  very  important,  not  only 
rand  point  which  yoo  and  I  think  the 
nentous  ;  but  he  has  also  very  success- 
rtod  himself  in  settling  Lady  Aston*s 
ilfairs,  which  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
The  large  estate,  which  had  suffered  by 
ignorance  of  business,  and  the  disho- 
a  steward,  be  has  not  only  enabled  her 
bnt  pat  her  in  the  way  grvotly  to  im- 


prove.  This  skill  and  kindness  in  worldly 
things  so  raited  his  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
guardian,  young  Sir  George's  uncle,  that  he  de- 
clared he  should  never  again  be  so  much  afraid, 
of  religious  men ;  whom  he  had  always  under 
stood  to  be  without  judgment,  or  kindness,  or 
disinterestedness. 

*  Now,*  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don*t  you  per- 
ceive that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr.  Stanley*! 
motives,  but  religion  itself  would  suffer,  should 
we  be  forward  to  promote  this  connexion  7  Will 
not  this  Mr.  Aston  say,  that  linistor  designs  in- 
fluenced all  this  seal  and  kindiiess,  and  that  Sir 
George*s  estato  was  improved  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  daughter  ?  It  will  be  said  that  these  r«. 
ligious  people  always  know  what  they  are  about 
— that  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  God, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  naihlDg, 
but  always  keep  their  own  interest  in  view. 
Should  Sir  George*s  inclination  continue,  and 
his  principles  stand  the  siege  which  the  world 
will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man  of  his  fortune — some 
years  hence,  when  he  is  complete  master  of  hit 
actions,  his  character  formed,  and  his  judg 
ment  ripened  to  direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  effect 
of  influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  pleasure.* 

*  Never,*  exclaimed  I,  *  no  not  once,  have  1 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  consie- 
tency  in  Mr.  Stanley*s  character.  O,  my  be. 
loved  parente,  how  wise  was  your  injunction 
(hat  I  should  make  conai  -ney  the  teat  of  tru* 
piety  !  It  is  thus  that  Christians  should  always 
keep  the  credit  of  religion  in  view,  if  they  would 
promote  its  intereste  in  the  world.* 

When  I  communicated  to  Miss  SUnley  my 
conversation  with  her  father,  and  read  over  with 
her  the  letters  of  mine,  how  tenderly  did  she 
weep !  How  were  my  own  feelings  renewed ! 
To  bo  thus  assured  that  she  was  selected  for 
their  son,  by  my  deceased  parente,  seemed,  to 
her  pious  mind,  to  shed  a  sacredness  on  our 
union.  How  did  she  venerate  their  virtues! 
How  feelingly  regret  their  loss ! 

Before  I  \eh  the  country,  I  did  not  omit  a  visit 
of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young  ladies,  as 
Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back  into  their 
natural  character,  and  natural  undress ;  though 
he  was  too  severe  whe».  o  added,  that  their 
hopes  in  assuming  the  otJier  were  not  at  an  end. 

They  iwth  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped  to 
death  at  the  Grove :  the  Stenley*s,  they  said, 
were  good  tort  of  people,  but  quite  mauvaU  ton^ 
as  every  body  must  be  who  did  not  spend  half 
the  year  in  London.  Miss  Stenley  was  a  fine 
girl  enough,  but  knew  notliing  of  the  world, 
wanted  manner,  which  two  or  three  winters  in 
town  would  give  her.  *  Better  as  she  is,*  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Flam,  *  better  as  she  is.  She  is  a 
pattern  daughter,  and  will  make  a  pattern  wife. 
Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble;  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  saw 
a  bad  humour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  house. 
She  is  always  at  home,  always  in  spirits,  and 
always  in  temper.  She  is  cheerful  as  if  she  had 
no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  she  could  not 
spell  her  own  receipt  book.' 

I  was  affected  with  this  generous  tribute  to 
my  Laoilla's  virtues :  and  whan  Im  mvJMi^^Ma 
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ioy.  If  ho  cordially  ehook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
could  not  forbear  spying  to  myself,  why  will  not 
thia  j(ood-nalured  man  go  to  heaven  7 

I  ikrzt  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  family  at  Aston 
Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Barlow.  How  rich  has  this  ex- 
curnion  mado  me  in  valuable  friendships  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inestimable  connexion  at  the 
Grorc  !  I  did  not  forgot  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow, 
that  if  any  thing  could  add  a  value  to  the  bless, 
ing  which  awaited  me,  it  was,  that  his  hand 
would  consecrate  it. 

Through  the  good  Doctor  I  received  a  mes- 
Mgn  from  Mr.  Tyrrcl,  requesting  me  to  make 
him  a  visit  of  charity  before  I  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  initlantly  obeyed  the  summons.  I 
(bund  him  totally  changed  in  all  respects,  a  body 
wahtcd  by  disease,  a  mind  apparently  full  of 
eonirition,  and  penetrated  with  that  deep  hu- 
mility, in  which  he  had  been  so  eminently  de- 
ficient 

He  earnestly  entreated  m^  prayers,  adding, 
*  though  it  is  presumption  m  so  unworthy  a 
being  as  I  am,  to  suppose  his  intercession  may 
be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  happy 
prospects.  A  connexion  with  such  a  family  is 
itself  a  blessing.  Oh !  that  my  nephew  had  been 
worthy  of  it !  It  is  to  recommend  that  poor 
youth  to  your  friendship,  that  I  invited  you  to 
this  melancholy  visit.  I  call  him  poor,  because 
I  have  neglected  to  enrich  his  mind  :  but  ho  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world's  goods.  May  he^ 
employ  well  what  I  have  risked  my  soul  to 
amass  !  Counsel  him,  dear  Sir  ;  admonish  him. 
Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would  now 
give  my  whole  estate,  nay,  I  would  live  upon  the 
alms  I  have  refused,  to  purchase  one  more  year, 
though  spent  in  pain  and  misery,  that  I  might 
prove  the  sincerity  of  my  ropontance.  Be  to 
Ned  what  my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been 
to  me.  But  my  pride  repelled  his  kindness.  I 
could  not  bear  his  superiority.  I  turned  away 
my  eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate.*  I 
now  entreated  him  to  spare  himriclf,  but  af\er  a 
few  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

*  As  to  Ned,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-disposed,  but 
I  have  neither  furnished  his  mind  for  solitude 
nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  to  keep  him  ignorant  was  to  keep 
him  safe.  I  have  provided  fiir  him  the  snare  of 
a  large  fortune,  without  preparing  him  for  the 
use  of  it  I  fell  into  an  error  not  uncommon, 
that  of  grudging  the  expenses  of  education  to  a 
relation  for  whom  I  designed  my  estate.  I  have 
thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
and  a  prey  to  the  designing.  I  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from  actual  vice,  without 
furnishing  him  with  arguments  to  combat  it,  or 
with  principles  to  abhrir  it.* 

Here  the  poor  man  paused  for  want  of  breath. 
I  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  *  I  have  mado  over 
to  Dr.  Barlow*s  son  two  thousand  pounds  for 
completing  his  education.  I  have  also  give  two 
thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  tlie  two  elder  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Stanley  in  aid  of  their  charities.  I 
have  made  a  doed  of  gift  of  this,  and  of  a  large 
sum  for  charitable  purposes  at  the  discretion  of 
my  executors.  This  I  hoped  would  prove  my 
fincerJI/  more  than  a  legacy,  at  it  will  be  paid 


immediately.  A  refusal  to  accept  it  will  greath 
distress  mo.  Ned  still  will  have  too  much  Mt 
unless  he  employs  it  to  better  purposes  than  I 
have  done.* 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hnrciiy  knew  what 
to  reply.  I  wished  to  give  him  comfort,  but 
distrusted  my  own  jud(»niont  as  to  the  mioofr. 
I  promised  my  best  services  to  his  nephew. 

•  Oh,  good  young  man  !*  cried  he,  Mf  everjct 
are  tempted  to  forget  God,  as  I  did  for  abore 
thirty  years ;  or  to  mock  him  by  an  cotward 
profession  as  I  have  lately  done,' think  of  me. 
Think  of  one  who  fur  tho  largest  portion  of  hii 
life,  lived  as  if  there  were  nf»  God  ;  and  who, 
since  he  has  made  a  profession  of  Christiaaitr. 
deceived  his  own  soul,  no  l«'S!4  by  the  reli^iuo. 
ho  adopted,  than  by  his  former  neglect  of  al- 
religion.  My  delusion  was  this,  I  did  not  cbof«e 
to  be  good,  but  I  chose  to  be  saved.  It  i«  w 
wonder  then  that  I  should  be  ntruck  with  a  n- 
ligion,  which  I  hoped  would  free  me  from  liK 
discipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliver  mc 
from  the  punishment  of  having  neglected  it. 
Will  God  accept  my  present  forced  suhmis-'inc 
Will  he  accept  a  penitence  of  which  I  mav  h-.T- 
no  time  to  prove  the  sincerity  ?  Tell  nu— Yo' 
are  a  Christian.* 

I  was  much  distressed.  I  thought  it  neitii!:: 
modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a  drci<irf 
answer.  He  grasped  my  hand.  *  Then,*  i^\c 
he,  *  you  think  my  case  hopeless.  You  thin!; 
the  Almighty  cannot  forgive  me.  Thus  presH. 
I  ventured  to  say,  *  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardoe. 
and  his  power  to  save,  would,  as  it  optica rs  to  tat. 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  coo- 
mitted.* 

*  One  great  comfort  is  IcA,*  replied  he,  'the 
mercy  I  have  abused  is  infinite.  Tell  Staoier 
I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  we  pretend  ts 
trust  in  God,  we  must  be  governed  by  him ;  if 
we  truly  believe  in  him,  we  shall  obey  him :  if 
we  think  he  sent  his  Son  to  ssto  sinners,  vr 
shall  hate  sin.* 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his  frame 
of  mind  *  and  seeing  him  quite  overcome,  look 
leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  with 
this  salutary  scene.  The  family  at  the  Grore 
were  greatly  moved  with  my  description,  and 
with  the  method  poor  Tyrrel  had  found  out  of 
eluding  tho  refusal  of  his  liberal-minded  exe 
cutors  to  accept  of  legacies. 

The  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  soon  ar 
rived.  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender  one  of  La- 
cilia,  who  gratified  my  aiTection  by  the  emotion 
she  evidently  felt,  and  my  delicacy  by  theefibrr 
she  made  to  conceal  it  Phcsbe  wept  outright. 
The  children  all  hung  about  me,  each  prettot- 
ing  me  some  of  her  flowers,  saying  they  had  no- 
thing else  to  give  me ;  and  assuring  me  that 
Rachel  should  be  no  loeer  by  it  Little  C«lii 
was  clamorous  in  her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  me 
ascend  the  curricle,  in  which  neither  she  nor 
Lucilla  was  to  have  a  place.  I  took  the  sweet 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  placed  her  by 
me,  and  gently  drove  her  through  the  park,  at 
the  gate  of  which  I  consigned  her  to  the  arof 
of  her  father,  who  had  ^ood-naturedly  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  carry 
her  back.  I  drove  off,  enrielied  with  hia  praym     . 
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^  mad  bleMinijri,  which  teemed  to  insure  me  pro- 
~  ~  taction. 

^  Though  this  separation  from  all  I  loved  threw 
a  transient  sadness  around  mc,  I  had  abundant 

-  -    matter  for  delightful  reflection  and  pious  grali- 

tode.  I  experienced  the  trulh  of  Phoebe's  re- 
mark,  that  happiness  is  a  serious  thing.  While 
pleasure  manifests  iteelf  by  extravagant  gaiety, 

'-     exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  happiness  re- 

treats  to  its  own  proper  region,  the  heart.  There 

:    concentrating  its  feelings,  it  contemplates  its 

'1     treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoyments  and  still 

^  more  fondly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mcr- 
■    oies,  and  feels  the  consummation  of  them  in 

'     looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  flow  ; 

'  leels  every  blessing  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  heart- cheering  reflection,  Uiat  the  most 
exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfec 

.X    tion  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  earnest, 

-:  a  bounteous  pre-libation  of  that  blessedness 
-    which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be  without 

-  end. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Before  the  Belfields  had  quitted  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submiraion  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
and  pass  a  month  together  every  intermediate 
year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  Beechwood. 

I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the  coon- 
try  on  my  account.  Lady  Belfleld  voluntarily 
undertook  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
ternal decoration  of  the  Priory  ;  while  Sir  John 
took  on  him&clf  the  friendly  office  of  arranging 
for  me  all  preliminaries  with  Mr  Stanley,  whose 
largeness  of  heart,  and  extreme  disinterested- 
ness, 1  knew  I  durst  not  trust,  without  some 
such  check  as  I  placed  in  the  hand  of  our  com- 
mon friend. 

Ah  soon  an  all  personal  concerns  were  adjust- 
tid.  Lady  Belfield  said,  '  I  have  something  to 
communicate,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
take  a  lively  interest  On  my  return  to  town, 
I  foun<i,  among  my  visiting  tickets,  several  of 
Lady  Melbury's.  The  porter  told  me  she  had 
called  every  day  for  the  last  week,  and  seemed 
very  impatient  for  my  return.  Finding  she  was 
still  in  town,  I  weni  to  her  immediately.  She 
was  not  at  home,  but  came  to  me  within  an 
hour.  She  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me. 
She  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  at  least 
the  blush  of  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered  her  more  in- 
teresting. 

*  She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  bngin.  With  a  per- 
plexed  air  she  said,  *  Why  did  you  stay  so  long  7 
I  have  sadly  wanted  you.  Where  is  Sir  John  7 
I  have  wanted  counsellors— comforters — friends. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend.* 

*  I  was  aflTected  at  an  opening  so  unexpected. 
Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her  confu- 
sion. At  length,  aAer  the  usual  compliments, 
she  thus  addressed  him :  *  I  am  determined  to 
conquer  this  false  shame.  There  is  not  a  wone 


symptom  in  human  nature  than  that  we  Uuab 
to  own  what  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  do. 
From  you.  Sir  John,  I  heard  the  first  remon- 
strance which  ever  reached  my  ears.  You  ought 
to  be  informed  of  its  cficct  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  conversation  in  my  coach,*  after 
we  had  quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with 
contempt  for  mc,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
pan  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed  that 
my  remorse  would  last  no  longer  than  the  scene 
which  inspired  it  You  lefl  me  alone.  My  lord 
dined  abroad.  I  was  abandoned  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  solitude.  I  wanted  somebody  to  keep 
me  from  myself.  Mrs.  Stokes  dying ;  her  hus- 
band dead!  the  sweet  flower-girl  pining  Ibr 
want,  and  I  the  cause  of  all  I  The  whole  view 
presented  such  a  complication  of  misery  to  my 
mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  in- 
supportable to  myself.  •■ 

*  **  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  engaged 
to  the  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go,  but 
wanted  courage  to  frame  an  excuse,  ^rtunate- 
ly  Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself.  This  set  my 
person  at  liberty,  but  led  my  mind  upon  the 
rack.  Though  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
company  even  of  my  own  chambermaid,  so 
much  did  I  dread  being  lefl  to  my  own  thoughts 
yet  I  resolved  to  let  no  one  in  that  night  I  had 
scarcely  passed  a  single  evening  out  of  tlie  giddy 
circle  for  several  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  I  took 
a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  confused  and 
imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  aggravated 
my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my  distracting 
self. inquisition.  Not  for  millions  would  I  pass 
such  another  night ! 

*  **  I  had  done  as  wrong  thmgs  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to  me. 
My  extravagance  must  have  made  others  suffer, 
but  their  sufferings  had  not  been  placed  before 
my  eyes.  What  was  not  seen,  I  had  hoped 
might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed  heard  distant 
reports  of  the  consequences  of  my  thoughtless 
expense,  but  they  might  be  invented — they 
might  be  exaggerated.  At  the  flower.makcr*s 
I  Ufitnesaed  the  ruin  I  had  made — I  saw  the 
fruits  of  my  unfeeling  vanity — I  beheld  the  ca- 
lamities I  had  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  observations  prevent !  I  was 
alone.  I  had  no  dependant  to  qualify  the  deed 
no  sycophant  to  divert  my  attention  to  more 
soothing  objects.  Though  Sir  John's  honest  ex- 
postulation  had  touched  me  to  the  quick  ;  yet  I 
confess,  had  I  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home, 
had  I  gone  to  the  opera,  had  a  'oyous  supper 
succeeded,  all  together  would  ha\  quite  oblite- 
rated  the  late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I 
have  oflen  done  l>efore,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke*s  misery,  and  of  my  own  crime.** 

*  Here,*  pursued  Lady  Belfield,  *  the  sweet 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John  and  I 
were  both  deeply  aflTected.* 

*  **  You  are  not  accustomed,  Sir  John,**  re- 
sumed  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  to  the  office  of 
a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  penitent  But  I 
make  it  a  test  to  myself  of  my  own  sincerity  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth. 

*  **  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fancyinf 

•  BeeclLlS. 
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1  should  be  more  at  ease  in  any  other  than  that 
in  which  I  was.  I  envied  the  starvinj^  tenant 
of  the  nicnnc»t  parret.  I  envied  Mrs.  Stokci 
hersitlf.  Both  nii-rht  have  pitied  the  pangs 
which  rent  rny  heart,  iih  I  roamed  through  the 
decorated  aprirtnionts  of  our  spacious  houne.  In 
Uic  };ayc9t  part  of  lyindon  1  felt  the  drearinebs 
of  li  det^ert.  Surrounded  with  magnificence,  1 
endured  a  seriKO  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a 
blainfleHH  bec&far  can  form  no  idea. 

' ''  I  went  into  the  library  ;  I  titok  up  a  book 
whit'h  my  Wd  had  \v\\  on  the  tnblc.  It  was  a 
translation  from  a  Roman  classic.  I  opened  it 
at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Pompey : 
**  The  timt!  irill  route  that  thou  shalt  mourn  deep- 
ly,  became  thou  dithi  not  mourn  sooner  !^^  I  wns 
struck  to  the  heart.  "  Shall  a  patran,"  paid  I, 
**tliu.s  forcibly  reprove  me;  and  shall  1  neglect 
to  Rcardi  for  truth  at  the  fountain  ? 

**'I  knew  my  lord  would  not  come  home  from 
his  cluh  till  the  morning.  The  Htruji^^lc  in  my 
Miul  between  principle  and  pride  was  severe ; 
but  aHer  a  bitter  conflict,  I  resolved  to  employ 
the  ni|;ht  in  writinfif  him  a  lon^  letter.  In  it  I 
ingrcnuously  confessed  the  whole  state  of  my 
mind,  and  what  had  occasioned  it.  I  implored 
his  |H!rmission  for  my  settin£r  out  next  morning 
ibr  Melbury  Castle.  1  rntreated  him  to  prevail 
in  his  excellent  aunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had 
X)  shamefully  slighted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular  class, 
who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself  for  my 
ill-treatment  by  doin^  mc  a  service.  Her  com- 
pany would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to  my  lord  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  to  myself  a  se- 
curity against  falling  into  worse  society.  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  had  no  safeguard  but  in  flight. 
An  additional  reason  which  I  alleged  for  my 
absence  was,  that  as  I  had  promised  to  give  a 
grand  masquerade  in  a  fortnight,  the  evading 
this  ex|»ensc  would  nearly  enable  mo  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  my  con- 
science. 

*''  I  received  a  note  from  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  home.  With  his  usual  complaisance,  he 
coiiipliiMl  with  my  request.  With  his  usual  non- 
chahini.o,  he  neither  troubled  me  with  his  rn- 
pnwiohps,  nor  comforted  me  with  approbation. 

***  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually  rose 
about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St.  James's 
•treet,  he  oblijinyly  went  to  her  at  once.  I 
had  not  been  in  bo«1.  Wf*  cann?  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  inforiiii'd  mm;  that  his  aunt  had  crtn- 
■(ented  at  the  f^r^l  iM»r«l.  I  expressed  my  grati- 
tude to  them  lH»th,  s^iyinir,  that  I  was  ready  to 
4et  out  that  vfry  day/' 

***  Villi  must  wait  till  tomorrow,"  said  he. 
"  Then*  !•«  no  ai-rountingfor  the  oiJdities  of  some 
l>eriple.  Lndv  Jane  told  mo  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly travfl  on  a  Sunday.  I  wondered  v.  here 
was  the  iiiiiK>.ssibiIitv.  Sundav,  I  assured  her, 
wns  the  only  day  for  travellings  in  comfort,  as 
the  road  was  not  oh.^tructnd  by  wagons  and 
carts.  She  replied,  with  a  gravity  which  made 
me  Inngh,  *  that  sh«'  shonld  he  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  |>orson  of  hiT  rank  and  education  should  swcctnesa,  *  whenever  I  am  tempted  to  coni'^c! 
bo  indebted,  tor  her  being  able  to  trample  with  '  a  debt,  or  to  give  in  to  any  act  of  vanitv  or  C.*- 
more  convenience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  p.'ty  |  sipalion  which  may  lead  to  debt,  if  after  havinf 
^  the  vulgar  who  durst  not  violate  it.'  *  Did  I  looked  on  t]it8  picture  I  can  purene  the  pmiecL 
/ou  eror  hear  any  thing  eo  whimsical^  ^aliVd^T  \T«itfyaxk«t  ha^  caat  me  oflT  for  ever ! 


I  uid  nothing,  but  my  heart  tmole  roe.  >n 
will  1  rei>eat  this  otfbnce. 

'  ^  On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  hid  kr 
close  the  preceding'  day,  under  prete?.ee if  i^ 
ness.  This  I  al!«o  aiiiiiencd  as  an  fxcu^  u^i 
cards  to  my  invited  quests,  pleading  M:i  otn 
sity  of  ^oin^  into  thr  country  tor  chan^r'ir 
Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  bcin^  shut  op  ic  i.i 
rouche,  and  still  more  in  the  lon<^]y  c-i**.!-^. «?; 
Lady  Jane  ?  I  l(x>ked  tor  nothing" er^rr  r-s^ 
but  *  the  thorns  and  briars  nt*  rrprii'.'  5s:! 
po<m  found  that  the  woman  -.vhom  I  harii'.is^i 
as  a  methodist,  was  a  most  enterlainiri?r'=pi> 
nion.  Instead  of  aunterity  in  her  Wili*.  antfr^ 
proach  in  her  lanjroafst^,  I  found  no(n>.r  K 
kindness  and  atTeoiion,  hut  viva'.-itr  ir(!  «« 
^ance.  While  she  ?octiicd  my  sorroirs  at 
strengthened  my  better  pur[>oati-«.  Hcrcrv^- 
sation  gradually  revived  in  my  mind  T».<:sit3( 
principles  which  had  Itcen  early  Sfiivn  iii :'.  :r 
which  the  world  seemed  com  pic' civ  t-3  ^^. 
eradicated. 

*  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ra<'>.  Lj~ 
Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  alN >drs  of  p^rtrr 
and  sickness.  I  envied  her  large  but  "ji^r.-^ 
naling  liberality,  and  the  means  she  r  fc^**: 
of  gratifying  it,  wliile  I  shod  tears  ;i:  ibf  rv 
membrancc  of  my  own  sqnanderrd  lh-)im?3 
I  had  never  been  hard- heart<.-d,  hut  I  li3ital*in 
given  to  importunity  rather  than  to  irar;.? 
merit  I  blushed,  that  while  I  had  been  «hf  .r:^ 
profuse  to  cases  of  which  I  knew  not.'iJDr. '^ 
own  village  had  been  {M^rishing  with  a  c:-;i 
gious  sickness. 

•"While  I  amused  myself  with  drawin:.? 
aunt  oflen  read  to  mc  snine  rationallv^ntr:*':- 
ing  bwik,  occasionally  inlrodurin?  relirra 
reading  and  discourHo,  with  n  wisdom  i/iJ  rr- 
deration  which  increased  the  effort  nr"  i.<* 
Knowing  my  natural  levitv,  and  wret'^fc  :i- 
bits,  she  generally  waited  11  tiie  proTMisal  cm 
from  myrielt*.  At  first  when  I  suifge^icJ  \\.i 
was  to  please  her,  ut  h^nirth  I  Xjciz^n  to  £:di 
degree  of  plea«<u re  in  it  m\'«e]f. 

* "  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  Jnct  nrr9. 
mance.  A  thought  struck  me,  that  i:;-.  r.*?: 
use  I  made  of  my  ^lencil,  should  serv*  t-?  >er- 
(ictuate  at  least  one  of  my  ofTenceii.  Yi^u  k:  :» 
I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly.  With  i  .'^rJr 
aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought  made  it  i'/'- 
able  to  bring  separate  circumstances  int.  '/!* 
piece,  I  composed  a  picture.  It  cnnsiitr<:  ■?'  i 
detached  figure  in  the  back  Grronnd  ri  :*^ 
Stokes,  seen  through  the  grate  of  his  prir^o*  'Z 
a  bed  of  straw;  and  a  group,  composed  *-\  :.* 
wife  in  the  act  of  expiring,  Fanny  bend  in  j  .r.-r 
a  wreath  of  roses,  withered  with  the  tears  •> 
was  shedding,  and  mvsclf  in  the  horron  -' 
which  vou  saw  me, 

Spectatress  of  the  miscbief  I  bad  made. 

*  **  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  al^s.^f 
1)0  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  close?,  rr.^ 
dear  friends,*  added  she,  with  a  look  nt  inn'ii'jp 
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*  **  Yoo  know  Lady  Jane's  ▼ein  of  hamour. 
Oa&  day  as  we  were  convcriingr  togfethcr,  I  con- 
ftsaed  that,  at  the  xery  time  I  was  the  object  of 
general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the  theme  ofge- 
Miral  envy,  I  had  never  known  happiness.  *  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it/  said  she.  *  Those  who 
greedily  purfluo  admiration,  would  be  ashamed 
lo  sit  down  with  8o  quiet  a  thing  as  happiness.* 
*  My  dear  Lady  Jane/  said  I,  *  correct  me,  coun 
•el  me,  instruct  me,  you  have  been  too  lenient, 
too  forbearing.*  *  Well,*  said  she,  with  a  cheer- 
ful tone,  *■  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician,  as 
you  disclose  your  case,  and  ask  relief,  I  will 
fiTo  you  a  prescription,  which,  though  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain,  go 
a  great  way  towards  curing  yuu.  As  you  are 
berely  six  and  twenty,  your  disease  1  trust  is 
not  inveterate.  If  you  will  be  an  obedient  pa- 
tient, I  will  answer  for  your  recovery.* 

*  **  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of  any 
remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was  certain 
•he  would  consider  my  weakness,  and  adapt  her 
treatment,  not  so  much  to  what  my  case  abso- 
lately  required,  as  to  what  my  strength  was  able 
to  bear. 

*  *  Well  then,*  said  she — *  But  pray  observe  I 
•m  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake  to  restore  you 
instantaneously.  Though  my  medicine  will  work 
•nrely,  it  will  work  slowly.  You  know,*  added 
she,  smiling,  *  the  success  of  all  alteratives  de. 
pends  on  the  punctuality  with  which  they  arc 
taken,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  are 
followed  up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  throe 
times  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  the  dose 
lo  be  enlarged  as  you  arc  able  to  bear  it.  I  can 
•afely  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors,  that 
it  may  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  seasons ;  but  I  cannot  add  with  tiiem 
that  it  requires  no  confinement.' 

*  *  I  ^rew  impatient  and  bogfied  she  would 
come  to  the  point.  *  Softly,  Matilda,'  said  she, 
*aoAly,  I  must  first  look  into  my  receipt-book, 
for  fear  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  ingredients. 
This  book,*  said  she,  opening  it,  *  though  written 
by  no  Charlatan,  contains  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 
It  exhibitR  not  only  general  directions,  but  spe- 
cified  cases.*  Turning  over  the  leaves  as  she 
was  Hfioaking,  she  at  length  stopped,  saying, 
'  hero  is  your  rase,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  reme- 
dy.'  She  then  read  very  deliberately — *  Communk 
WITH  roira  own  iikart — Axn  in  your  chamber — 

AND  DK  STHjJ 

*  *  I  now  found  her  grand  receipt-book  was  the 
Bible.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  *  My  dear 
aunt,'  said  I,  *  do  with  me  whatever  you  please. 
I  will  he  all  obedience.  I  pledge  myself  to  take 
your  alterative  regularly,  constantly.  Do  not 
spare  me.     Speak  your  whole  mind.* 

*  *  My  dear  Matilda,*  said  she,  *  ever  since  your 
marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  continued  op- 
position  to  your  feelings.  You  have  lived  as 
much  below  your  understsnding  as  your  princi- 
ples. Your  conduct  has  been  a  system  of  con- 
tradictions. You  have  believed  in  Christianity, 
and  acted  in  direct  violation  of  its  precepts.  You 
knew  that  there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning, 
and  yet  neglected  to  prepare  for  it.  With  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness,  yoo  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  acts  of  cruelty.  You  have  been  faithful 
to  y<  ur  husband,  withoat  making  him  respecta- 


ble or  happy.  Yon  have  been  virtooas,  withoat 
the  reputation  or  the  peace  which  belongs  te 
virtue.  You  have  been  charitable  without  doing 
good,  and  aflTcctionate  without  having«ever  madie 
a  friend.  You  have  wasted  those  attentions  on 
the  worthless,  which  the  worthy  would  have  de- 
lighted to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  fri- 
volous,  which  would  have  been  cherished  by  the 
enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the  use  of  a 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  common  pru* 
dence,  and  robbed  society  of  the  example  of  your 
good  qualities  by  your  total  inability  to  resist 
and  oppose.  Inconsideration  and  vanity  have 
been  the  joint  cause  of  your  malady.  At  your 
age,  I  trust  it  is  not  incurable.  As  you  have 
caught  it  by  keeping  infected  company,  there  ia 
no  possible  mode  of  cure,  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagious  air  they  breathe.  You  have  perform- 
ed your  quarantine  with  admirable  patience. 
Beware  my  dearest  neice,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  where  the  plague  rages,  till  your  antidote 
has  taken  its  full  eflTect* 

*  *  I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Ladj 
Jane,*  cried  I,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms. 
*  I  do  not  mean  that  I  will  never  return  to  town. 
My  duty  to  my  lord  requires  me  to  be  where 
he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me  to  be.  My  re- 
sidence a'ill  be  the  same,  but  my  society  will  be 
changed.* 

*  *  You  please  me  entirely,*  replied  she. — *  In 
resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
dishonour  it  Never  plead  your  piety  to  God  •• 
an  apology  for  your  neglect  of  the  relative  da. 
ties.  If  the  one  is  soundly  adopted  the  other 
will  be  correctly  performed. — There  are  those 
who  would  delight  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on 
real  Christianity,  as  to  be  able  to  report  that  it 
had  extinguished  your  affections,  and  soured 
your  temper.  Disappoint  them,  my  sweet  niece ; 
while  you  serve  your  Maker  more  fervently,  yon 
must  be  still  more  patient  with  your  huslNind* 
But  while  you  bear  with  his  faults,  take  care 
you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  ear- 
nest, you  most  expect  some  trials.  He  who  pre- 
pares  these  trials  for  you  will  8up)>ort  you  under 
them,  will  carry  you  through  them,  will  make 
them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  your  own 
eternal  happiness.* 

*  *  Ijord  Mclbury*s  complaisance  to  my  wishes,* 
replied  I,  *  has  been  unbounded. — As  he  never 
controlled  my  actions,  when  they  required  con- 
trol,  I  trust  he  will  be  equally  indulgent  now 
they  will  be  less  censurable.  Alas !  we  have 
too  little  interfered  with  each  other's  concerns— 
we  have  lived  too  much  asunder — who  knows 
but  I  may  recall  him  7*  My  tears  would  not 
let  me  go  on — nor  will  they  now,*  added  she, 
wiping  her  fine  eyes. 

*Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched  to  at* 
tempt  to  answer  her  ;  at  length  she  proceeded. 

*  *  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane's  directions,  I 
have  begun  to  get  acquainted  with  my  own 
heart.  Little  did  I  suspect  the  evil  that  was  in 
it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  incessant 
whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total  want  of 
leisure  for  reflection,  my  excessive  vanity,  and 
complete  inconsideratcness,  are  of  themselves 
causes  adequate  to  any  effects  which  the  grossest 
▼icos  would  have  produced. 

*  *  Last  week  my  lord  made  oa  a  ^Uvl  «JL  ^hA 
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Coitle.    I  ga?o  him  a  warm  reception ;  but  1ia 
■eemed  rather  aurpriacd  at  the  cold  one  which  I 
ffave  to  a  large  cargo  of  new  French  novels  and 
German  plays,  which  he  had  been  so  gou  1  as  to 
bring  mc.     I  did  not  venture  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  changed   my  course  of  study.     Lady  Jane 
charged  me  to  avoid  giving  him  the  least  disjjust 
by  any  unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  severity 
in  my  convcrsution.     I  exerted  myself  to  such 
good  puriMMie,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.     I  tried  to  let  him  see,  by 
my  change  of  habits,  rather  than  by  dry  docu- 
ments, or   cold   remonstrances,   the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  sentiments.     lie 
was  pleased   to  sec  mo  blooming  and  cheerful. 
Wc  walked  together,  we  read  together  ;  wc  be- 
came lovers  and  companions,     lie  told  Lady 
Jane  he  never  saw  me  so  pleasant     He  did  not 
know  I  was  so  agreeable  a  woman,  and   was 
glad  he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  ac 
quainted  with  me.     As  he  has  great  expecta- 
tions from  her,  he  was  delighted  at  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  us. 

* "  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was  now 
empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquerade  no  longer 
hung  over  me,  and  I  cheerfully  complied  with 
his  wishes.  I  drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Stokes^s 
with  such  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  my  retire- 
ment  had  enabled  me  to  save.  I  feasted  all  the 
way  on  the  joy  I  should  have  in  surprising  her 
with  this  two  hundred  pounds.  IIow  severe, 
but  how  just  was  my  punishment,  when  on 
knocking  at  the  door  I  found  that  she  had  been 
dead  these  two  months  !  No  one  could  tell  me 
what  was  become  of  her  daughter.  This  shock 
operated  almost  as  powerfully  on  my  feelings  as 
the  first  had  done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self- 
reproach,  it  confirmed  my  good  resolutions.  My 
present  concern  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  I  have  helped  to  deprive  of  both 
her  parents." 

*  Here  I  interrupted  her,*  continued  Lady 
Belfield,  saying,  *  You  have  not  far  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  appointed 
governess  to  our  children.* 

*  Poor  Lady  Melbury's  joy  was  excessive  at 
this  intelligence,  and  she  proceeded  :  "  That  a 
too  sudden  return  to  the  world  might  not  weaken 
my  better  purposes,  I  was  preparing  to  request 
my  lord's  permission  to  go  back  to  the  castle, 
when  he  prevented  me  by  telling  me  that  he 
bad  an  earnest  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
brave  patriots  in  Spain,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
among  them,  but  feared  he  must  give  it  up,  as 
the  state  of  the  continent  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  accompany  him. 

' "  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  encou- 
raged  him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him  I 
would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the  coun- 
try.** 

*  **  Then  you  shall  pass  it  with  us  at  Beech- 
wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,**  cried  Sir  John 
and  I,  both  at  once,  **we  will  strengthen  each 
other  in  every  virtuous  purpose.  We  shall  re- 
joice in  Lady  Jane*s  company.** 

^  She  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  not  doubt- 
ing her  lord's  consent ;  and  kindly  said,  that 
she  should  be  doubly  happy  in  a  society,  at  once 
<o  rational  and  so  elegant 


*  It  was  settled  that  she  ahoald  apend  with  ■ 
the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and  link 
Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Grove.  She  de. 
sired  to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  behaved  vitii 
great  tenderness.  She  paid  her  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  assuring  her  she  had  no  doubt  of  bciof 
able  to  discharge  the  whole  debt  in  the  spriDi;^. 

*  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  day,  in- 
forming me  of  her  lord*8  cheorful  concurrence, 
as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She  added,  ibit 
when  she  wont  up  to  dress  she  had  found  on 
her  toilette  her  diamond  necklace,  which  her 
dear  aunt  had  redeemed  and  re^itored  to  her,  u 
a  proof  of  her  confidence  and  alTection.  A  5  Ladr 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolished  her  coterie,] 
have  the  most  sanguine  hopo  of  her  prcieTer- 
ancc.  All  her  promises  wov'd  have  gone  for 
nothing,  without  this  practicaJ  pledge  of  ber 
sincerity.' 

When  Lady  Belfield  had  finished  her  littk 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  tlie  strongest  terms,  the  de- 
light I  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this  charmia^ 
woman.  I  could  not  forbear  observing  to  Sir 
John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury  had  been  the '  glw 
of  fashion,*  while  her  conduct  was  wron;,  I 
hoped  she  would  not  lose  all  her  influence  by  iti 
becoming  right  I  added,  with  a  smile,  *  in  thit 
case,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  tlie  flne  ladies  tan 
their  talent  for  drawing  to  the  same  moral  ic- 
count  with  this  fair  penitent  Such  a  record  of 
their  faults  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make 
of  hers,  hanging  in  their  closets,  and  perpetuaOj 
staring  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no  nnlikd; 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  especially  if  tlie 
picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the  fault  had  been.' 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  joomej 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  reached  t^-^ 
seat  of  my  ancestors.    The  distant  view  of  th>: 
Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled  emotions  io 
my  bosom.    The  tender  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
the  beloved  society  I  had  once  enjoyed  under 
its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check  to   the  abundant 
joy  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  ble«siDp 
which  awaited  me  there.    My  mind  was  divided 
between  the  two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  I 
was  soon   to  be  in  possession  of  every  materiil 
for  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  tne  highest 
happiness  is  short !     May  I  ever  live  under  tbft 
influence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  io 
which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the   bouse,  I  dedi- 
cated the  whole  of  my  future  life  to  its  divinf 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service,  mj 
time,  my  talents,  my  fortune ;  all  I  am  and  all  I 
have ! 

I  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  I  conti- 
nued to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated  cor- 
respondence. Her  letters  gratify  my  taste,  and 
delight  my  heart,  while  they  excite  me  to  t\eTj 
thing  that  is  good.  This  interchange  of  senti* 
mcnt  sheds  a  ray  of  brightness  on  a  separation 
which  c^ery  day  is  diminishing. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  has  the  goodness  to  write  In 
me  frequently.  In  one  of  my  letters  to  him,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  had  managed  tc 
produce  in  his  daughter  such  ooraplete  satisAe 
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Cion  in  his  nobcr  and  correct  habits  of  life  ;  add-  / 
iiijir,  that  her  conformity  was  so  cheerful  that  it 
did  nt>t  K>ok  si  much  like  acquiescence  as  choice. 
I  received  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer  which 

folio '.VR. 

SlanUy  Grove,  Sept.  1808. 
*  iMy  drr.r  Charles, 

*  Am  I  wi-i'i  to  put  you  in  possession  of  what- 
ever  rriaics  to  the  mind  of  Lucilla,  I  will  devote 
this  IcitfT  ti>  answer  your  inquiries  rospnctin^ 
)ic.r  chcertnl  conformity  to  what  you  call  our 
"  sobo-  Jitthits  of  life;"  and  her  indifference  ti> 
thoH4'  pleasures  which  arc  usually  thounrht  to 
oonstitutM  til.;  sole  happiness  of  young  women  of 
m  certain  nmk. 

Mrs.  St-iuhy  and  I  are  not  so  unacquainted 
with  huiiinn  jiaturc,  as  to  havo  pretended  to  im- 
poBO  on  Ji?r  understanding,  by  attempting  to 
breed  hor  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  or 
in  pertoct  .st'clusion  from  iL  She  often  accom- 
panied us  to  town  for  a  short  lime.  The  occa- 
sional Kifrhr  of  London,  and  tho  frequent  enjoy- 
fTiCntof  ihti  bost  society,  dis:'i[)atcd  the  illusion 
of  fmcy.  The  bright  colours  with  which  young 
imaginutlf  c,  inflamed  by  if^norcnco,  report,  and 
curiosity,  ir^vcsts  unkiKiVvn  and  distant  objects, 
faded  mtuU  r  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
raiic-':  and  <:  '.-npleto  seclusion  form  no  security 
from  th?  dangers  incident  to  tho  world,  or  for  cor- 
n  ct  <!'Mi«liiet  ut  a  distance  from  it.  Ignorance 
may  ^-■'  lh«5  safety  of  an  i'.iot,  and  seclusion  the 
security  of  :i  nun.  Christian  parents  should  act  on 
a  more  I  ii'^o  and  lilwral  priiici,>lc,  or  wliol  is  the 
use  <»f  (.\j-:rv?\tion  andexf'Rriencj  ?  The  French 
woinMii  oi  "i.Jiion,  under  tlie  obi  regime,  were 
bred  in  »•  v..\eni?,  and  wb:it  '.v-Tiien  were  ever 
mor.-  li'"-:"  i*'..'!-*  thau  many  of  thorn,  as  soon  as 
marr"*.'.  '■?  !:..;1  s-?t  them  ut  liberty  ? 

*  I  I'll  ;;. i.iuxded  that  tlii^  hi:rt  intended  for- 
matidii  Pi  Ciiaractcr,  if  formed  on  ignorance  and 
deceit,  ".•".ll  never  answer.  A;5  to  Lucilla,  we 
have  uc.'.-^T  attempted  to  blind  hci  judgment. 
We  h'ivc  njver  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
hej"  iiii'Jr.. landing  out  of  the  question,  while  we 
were  lorMiir.g  her  heart.  We  have  never  told 
hor  lljat  llio  world  is  a  scene  absolutely  desti- 
tutc  of  p!?a«ure :  wo  have  never  assured  her 
that  ll:oro  is  no  amusement  in  the  diversitm 
whi'!lj  "Ve  <'irnpprovc.  Even  if  this  as!<uranco 
liafi  !'  >■  !■■  1  il'critfwl,  it  would  have  been  vain 
and  M  ni»l-  u.  We  cjinni*t  totally  separate  hor 
from  !ho  society  of  those  who  frequent  them, 
and  w!)oh:  Kho  would  hear  s]>eak  of  them  with 
raptnro. 

»  We  went  upon  other  grounds.  We  accus- 
toinod  hor  to  reflect  that  she  was  an  intellectual 
cre^ituro;  iliat  she  was  an  immortal  creature ; 
that  nlif)  was  a  Christian. — That  to  an  intellec- 
tual br'.ir,  diversions  must  al.vays  be  subordi- 
nate tx>  ihc  exercise  of  the  menial  faculties  ;  ihat 
to  an  imino.'-tal  being,  born  to  higher  hopes  than 
enjoy  intiits,  the  exercise  of  tho  mental  faculties 
niui^t  be  ::iibservient  to  religious  duties.  That 
m  th  '  pr  ictice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  tho  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasures  which  the  world 
purs  les,  Ciiristianity  requires  her  votaries  to 
livo  abiivo  tho  temptations  which  they  hold  out 
She  requires  it  the  more  especially,  because 
C7hristians  in  our  time,  not  being  emlwd  upon  to 
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make  great  and  trying  sacrifices,  of  life,  of  for 
tune,  and  liberty  ;  and  having  but  cumparativelj 
small  occasions  to  evidence  their  sincerity, 
should  the  more  cheerfully  make  the  petty  bat 
daily  renunciation  of  those  pleasures  which  are 
the  very  element  in  which  worldly  people  exist 

*  We  have  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and  flat- 
tering representations  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her  to  emSirace 
it  on  false  pretences,  taught  her  that  v.-lua  re- 
ligion is  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  the  remaioder 
of  life  is  uninterrupted  peace  and  unbroken 
delight ;  that  all  shall  be  perpetually  smooth 
hereaf\er,  because  it  is  smooth  at  present.  This 
would  bo  as  unfair  as  to  show  a  raw  recruit  the 
splendours  of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  waf 
actual  service.  We  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  established  Christian  hr  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no*  storms  to  en- 
counter. We  have  not  attempted  to  cheat  her 
into  religion,  by  concealing  \U  difficulties,  iti 
trials,  no,  nor  its  unpopularity. 

*  Wo  have  been  always  aware,  that  to  have 
enforced  the  most  exalted  Christian  princi- 
ples, together  with  tho  necessity  of  a  corres- 
ponding practice,  ever  so  often  and  so  strongly, 
would  have  been  worse  than  foolish,  had  we 
boon  impresssing  these  truths  ono  part  of  thir 
day,  and  had,  on  the  other  part,  been  livinif  our- 
selves in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  vory  tliir>gfi 
against  which  we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear 
Charles,  if  wc  would  talk  to  young  people  with 
etTcct,  v\c  must,  by  tho  habits  of  whio  we  set 
them  the  example,  dispose  them  to  listen,  t/r  our 
documents  will  bo  something  worse  than  fruit- 
less. It  is  really  hard  upon  poor  glrb  Vj  be 
tantalized  v/ith  religious  lectures,  while  tJtcy  are 
ut  t!ie  name  time  tempted  to  every  thing  agamsl 
which  they  are  warned;  while  the  whole  bent 
and  bias  of  tho  family  practice  arc  diametrically 
opp)05;ite  to  the  principles  inculcated. 

*  In  our  own  case  I  think  I  may  vr nture  to 
affirm,  that  the  plan  has  answered.  Wo  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  principle  of  right,  it:stcad 
of  unprofitablH  invective  against  what  was  wrong 
Perhaps  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  religiooe 
family  in  which  so  few  anathemas  have  been 
denounced  against  this  or  that  spccHic  diversiotti. 
as  in  ours.  We  aimed  to  take  another  road. 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  employ- 
ment, the  force  of  the  practice,  the  bent  of  the 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  the  amuscmenr,  have 
all  leaned  to  the  contrary  direction,  till  the  ha> 
bits  are  gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  i>:cture. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  creature  to  a 
retired  life  without  qualify-ing  her  for  retire, 
ment:  next  to  religion,  nothing  can  poGsiMy  dc 
this  but  mental  cultivation  who  are  above  ilie 
exercise  of  vulgar  employments.  TJic  girl  who 
P')sscsse8  only  tho  worldly  acquirement; — the 
singer  and  the  dancer — wlicn  condemn»-d  to  re- 
tirement, may  reasonably  exclaim  with  Milion*i 
Adam,  when  looking  at  the  const'jllations, 

Why  all  r.ifrht  Innj  shine  these  ? 
,^reforc,  if  noRe  bekotd. 

*Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  principles 
from  the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  in- 
telloclual  sources,,  from  the  boautics  of  nature^ 
and  from  active  emplojment  and  exatoaiav^^ 
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■ot  ptnt  For  hchdlderi.  She  is  no  clamoroui 
begfgar  for  the  extorted  alniB  of  admiration. 
She  Uvea  on  her  own  atock.  Hor  resources  are 
within  herself.  She  possesses  the  truest  inde. 
psndence.  She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the 
applause  of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

'Too  many  religious  people  fancy  that  the 
iDfectiouB  air  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the  ball, 
room,  or  the  play-house,  and  that  when  you  have 
escaped  from  these,  you  are  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  contagion.  But  the  contagion  follows 
wherever  there  is  a  human  heart  lefl  to  its  own 
natural  impulse.  And  though  I  allow  that 
phu»s  and  circumstances  greatly  contribute  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  evil ;  and  that  a  pru- 
dent Christian  will  always  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  he  thinks  not  quite  wholesome  ;  yet,  who- 
ever lives  in  thb  close  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  the  morbid  mis- 
diief  clinging  to  it,  which  will  require  constant 
watching,  whatever  be  his  climate  or  his  com- 
pany. 

*  I  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would  on 
no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend  places 
of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet  little  solicitous  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  which  these  places  are  cal- 
eolated  to  generate  and  nourish.  This  is  raiher 
A  geographical  than  a  moral  distinction.  It  is 
thinkmg  more  of  the  place  than  of  the  temper. 
They  restrain  their  persons,  but  are  not  careful 
to  expel  from  their  hearts  the  dispositions  which 
excite  the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  essence  of 
danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  be  happy  who 
spends  her  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined 
lor  exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  ex- 
luhited. 

'  But  while  we  are  teaching  them  that  Chris- 
tianity  involves  an  heroic  self  denial ;  that  it 
leqoires  some  things  to  bo  done,  and  others 
to  be  sacrificed,  at  which  mere  people  of  the 
world  revolt ;  that  it  directs  us  ro  renounce 
•ome  pursuits  because  they  are  wrong,  and 
others  because  they  are  trifling — we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  let  ihcm  see  and  feel,  that  to 
e  Christian  the  region  of  enjoyment  is  noi  so 
narrow  and  circuinncribed,  is  not  so  barren  and 
QOproductive,  nor  tlic  pleasures  it  produces  so 
Ibw  and  small,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  would 
insinuate.  While  early  habits  of  self  denial 
■re  giving  firmness  to  the  character,  strcnlhen- 
ing  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it 
■gainst  ordinary  temptations — the  pleasures  and 
t£e  employments  which  we  substitute  in  the 
■lead  of  those  we  banish,  must  be  such  as  tend 
to  raise  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  to 


exalt  the  nature,  and  enlarge  the  aphere  of  •■ 
joyroent,  to  give  a  tone  to  Uie  mind«  and  an  elfr 
vation  to  the  sentiments,  which  shall  really  rs> 
duoe  to  insignificance  the  pleaeures  that  are  pro- 
hibited. 

*  In  our  own  instance  I  hamblj  trust,  that 
through  the  divine  blessing,  perseverance  hii 
been  its  own  reward.  As  to  Lucilla,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  right  habits  are  now  ao  rooted,  and  Um 
relish  of  superior  pleasures  so  established  in  her 
mind,  that  had  she  the  whole  range  of  human  en- 
joyment at  her  command ;  had  she  no  higher  con. 
sidcration,  no  fear  of  God,  no  obedience  to  her 
mother  and  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  dis- 
sipations, she  would  voluntarily  renounce  thein, 
from  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty,  worthiest, 
unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  a  superiudoeed 
taste  for  higher  gratifications. 

*  I  am  as  far  from  intending  to  represent  mj 
daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she  herself 
is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented.  She  is 
deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corruption  of  her 
nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of  her  life.  This 
consciousness  I  trust  will  continue  to  stimukls 
her  vigilancc,without  which  all  religion  will  de- 
cline, and  to  maintain  her  humility,  without 
which  all  rcliirion  is  vain  ! 

*  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  scene  of  felicitj 
lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  lawful  to  re- 
joice in  the  fuir  perspective,  but  it  is  safe  to  re- 
joice with  trembling.  Do  not  abandon  yourself 
to  the  chimerical  hope  that  life  will  be  to  yoa 
what  it  has  never  yet  been  to  any  man — a  aeeae 
of  unminglcd  delight.  Thia  life  so  bright  ia 
prospect,  will  have  its  sorrows.  This  life  which 
at  four  and  twenty  seems  to  stretch  itself  to  o 
indefinite  length,  will  have  an  end.  May  iti 
sorrows  correct  its  illusions !  May  its  close  be 
the  entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor 
rows  and  no  end. 

*  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  talk  of  yon, 
nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Need  I  tell  yoa 
that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the  subject,  is 
not  the  one  who  least  feels  your  abeence  7  She 
writes  by  this  post 

*  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles  !  I  am  with  great 
truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope  Iwfors 
Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  affcclionttn 
father, 

*  Francis  Stanlbt  ' 

»  »  s  «  • 

Delightful  hope  !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when  that 
blessed  event  lakes  place,  will  resign  her  name, 
I  shall  resume  mine,  and  joyfully  fbreter  re- 
nounce that  of 
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OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  : 

WITH  ReAeCTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

Let  01  make  a  atand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  diacorer  what  m  tfas 
ilrafght  and  right  way,  and  walk  in  it — Lord  Bacon  on  Innovation, 
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■ 

I  know  not  which  ii  the  greiter  wonder,  either  th&t  prayer,  which  is  a.  duty  to  ctsy  and  (mcUe, 
lo  ready  and  adapted  to  the  powers  and  skill  and  opportunities  of  every  man,  should  have  so  great 
iHects  and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings;  or  that  we  should  bo  so  unwilling  to  ose  lo 
may  an  instrument  of  producing  so  much  good. — Bithop  Jeremy  Taylor. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that-  the  writer  ot 
heeo  pages  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  progrress  which  religicui 
laa  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  hi^rher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of 
ocioty. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  kind  of  religious  improve 
nent,  she  may  bo  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  congratulation  rather  than  caution, 
o  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  leas  on  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
ianity,  than  on  the  dangers  or  tho  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that 
bey  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  tho  most  ready  to  ffjrgive  the  inti- 
nmtions,  of  which  they  stand  in  the  least  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  more  appropriate  objects  of 
iensurc  amongst  the  worldly  and  the  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whom  the 
las  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless 
Jid  the  profligate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  pcrseveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powerful 
lens ;  have  b^n  so  long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  pelted  by  the  missile 
reapons  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  due  deference, 
he  turns  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronger  and  more  efficient  hands ;  while  she  ventures 
o  address  her  observations  to  other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
DBS  despair  of  success. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  "  hear  not  Moses  and  Uie  Prophets,**  but  rather  to 
hose,  who,  in  some  awtul  instances,  misrepresent  thom.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffi- 
lence,  to  expostulate  with  some,  who,  though  excmot  from  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet 
equire  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  bo  indulged  without  danger  ;  and  to  inti- 
nate  to  others,  that  the  practice  may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  errors  in  the  creed. 
Doubtless  indifference  to  religion  will  hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it, 
tspecially  if  the  latter  be  found  to  proceed  from  tho  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  from 
he  heart 

The  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercourse,  wiJl 
irobably  be  accused  of  blameable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  bo  charged  with  unnecessary 
igour.  Yet  what  enlightened  oonscience  will  deny  that  some  of  the  habits  to  which  allusion  is 
nado,  militate  as  much  against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  faults. 
They  would  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  to  trifling  and  common 
haractors ;  but  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  counte- 
lance  of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  ordinary 
nen  or  frivolous  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  proper* 
ion  of  the  myriads,  who  are  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the 
uthor  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  principles  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
haken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  infected  by  tho  fascinations  of 
»Ieasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  injury  gives  an 
.athority  to  those  who  receive  it  7  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  correct  of  our  emigrants, 
nay,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  an  apology  for  things  whioli 
hey  themselves  disapprove,  and  tlius  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  as  favouring  what  they 
vould  be  amongst  the  last  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  from  our  country,  arc  not 
avourablo  to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who 
lave  repeatedly  made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead 
if  being  cooled,  is  inflamed ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  grown  with  indulgence. 
Knd  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  life,  will  con- 
inue  to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  fhsquency  with  which  they  are 
leserted  7  Will  not  successive  and  protracted  carnivals  convert  the  quiet  scenes  of  home  enjoy 
nent  into  what  the  poet  calls  **a  lenten  entertainment  7** 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
s  tho  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  his  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that 
le  feels  his  real  importance,  his  usefulness  and  his  dignity.  Each  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
he  distance  he  wanders  from  his  proper  orbit  The  old  English  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence 
ind  secured  tho  attachment  of  their  dependents  by  living  among  them.  Personal  affection  was 
naintaincd  by  the  presence  of  the  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  visible  head.  Whereas  obc- 
iienco  to  a  master  they  do  not  see,  ■avoora  too  roach  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  heio  who  tranagrewed  the  boundariea  of  his  own  province  bf  miet 
sroeaing  the  Rubicon,  changed  the  whole  eonditian^  womiuAiiiiQMK  tMttilaflwtanBL  woi^  ^^mew^sa 
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or  his  country.  May  not  tho  reiterated  pasABge  of  the  Straits  of  Dorer  eventual]/  produce  morat 
clian^es  not  Iors  important? 

Toe  niischicfii  efTectcd  by  theac  incos!«aiit  migrations  may,  indeed,  be  alow,  but  they  are  pro 
l^r<*88ivc.  pNnciples  which  would  revolt  at  th^  idea  of  any  sudden  change,  are  melted  down  by 
tne  crraduai  relaxation  of  continued  contact,  (^)mplacency  in  the  soothing  enjoyment  creep*  oo 
by  iiirnorit  imperceptible  advances.  Tho  revolution  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  it  is  notac 
kiiowledjgcd.  The  conscience,  too,  is  quieted  by  tho  geographical  anodyne — ^*  I  would  not  do  is 
E.iL'land  what  I  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paris.* 

.Miifht  not  a  fair  practical  ap)>eal  be  made  to  the  different  state  of  the  feelings  of  many  of  oar 
tfivelicrs,  on  witnessing  the  o|>en  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  first  Sunday,  and  the  tweati^ 
rer"iiiion  of  the  same  abuse  7  Who  can  affirm,  that  faniiliarity  has  not  gradually  diminished  the 
alu"n,  and  in  a  ^ood  measure  supprcKsed  the  indi)>nation?  Who  will  assert,  that  this  succesiioa 
of  de/*ccrated  sabbaths  has^produced  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  feelings,  ezrept  that  of  rs. 
ooneiling  them  to  the  practice.  They,  indeod,  who  had  made  such. a  proficiency  in  religion  u  to 
maintain  an  unabated  sen^c  of  the  evil,  would  bo  tho  least  likely  unnecessarily  to  expose  their 
principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  buld  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject,  the  culprit  thrown  herself  on  the 
mercy,  and  tho  Anglicism  of  her  readers;  on  the  courtesy  of  those,  whose  kindness  she  hopes 
will  not  be  forfeited,  by  her  having  shown  herself  too  exclusively  an  English  woman.     Anxioas, 

{orhaps  to  a  fault,  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  tho  prosperity,  the  character  of  this  Queen  of 
slands,  she  yet  believes  that  there  arn  to  be  found  worse  piejudices  than  tlioso  national  attach. 
ments,  which  in  her  are  irreclaimable.f 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  term  prejudice^  so  frequently  applied  to  these  attach. 
menis,  is,  by  this  application,  legiliinatoly  usod.  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definition,  sigoifiei 
prepossession,  judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  knowledge,  notioai 
cherished  without  inquiry,  opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  examination, — if  these  be 
its  real  significations,  and  what  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are  7  then  how  can  this  tern 
be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened  Britons  7  How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independently 
of  the  natural  fondness  for  the  soil,  and  all  the  objects  which  endear  it;  who,  in  addition  to  tUf 
attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  all  the  substantial  blessinfi 
which  make  life  worth  living  for  ;  a  constitution,  the  best  that  mortal  man  has  evor  yet  devised; 
a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  reformed  and  carried  to  perfection  bf 
his  agency,  taught  by  tho  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  the  guidance  of  his  word,  and  the  directiooof 
his  Spirit  A  system  of  religious  liberty,  which,  while  certain  miscreants  at  home  are  laboori&f 
to  destroy  under  the  pretence  of  improving,  some  foreign  countries  are  imitating,  and  all  areea. 
vying.  Institutions,  which  promise  to  convey  thechief  of  these  blessings  to  the  remotest  lands;— 
if  all  these  assertions  are  true,  let  it  he  ag.iin  asked,  whether,  if  an  intimate  knowledge,  and  a 
long  enjoyment  of  these  blessing;!,  should  have  produced  a  filial  fondness  for  such  a  country,  that 
attachment  can  be  denominated  prejudice^  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  only  meant  ts 
express  blind  zeal,  neglected  examination,  and  contented  ignorance? 

May  not  this  growing  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  by  wearing  oat  domeatic  attachments, 
create  a  powerful  prcp<mdoranco  in  the  opposite  scale  7  The  English  partialities  being  cured, 
may  not  those  who  shall  have  conquered  them,  become  more  satisfied  with  their  acquired,  thaa 
their  former  tastes ;  may  they  not  fancy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when  perhape,  they 
are  only  become  less  conscientious  7  When  the  mind  is  soflened  down  by  pleasurable  eeneatioai, 
pleased  with  every  thing  about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  Ixik  back  on  its  fbrmer 
■crupulous  character  with  present  triumph,  rejoices  in  its  enlargement  from  its  previous  narrow- 
ness congratulates  itself  on  its  acquired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry  ;  and  thus  to 
the  altered  character,  the  strictne^is  it  carried  abroad,  appears  rigour  on  its  return  home  ! 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  allowed;  but 
if  once  the  Tightness  of  an  action  should  come  to  bo  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  an  eotiiely 
new  system  of  morals  must  bo  introduced  amongst  Christians :  the  question  then  would  be  no 
longer,  what  ought  we  to  do,  but  what  should  we  like  to  do  7  That  tho  temptation  is  not  ins- 
sistible,  appears  in  the  self-denial  of  those  who  continue  to  withstand  it:  many  who  have  felt  the 
desire  have  prudently  deferred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  season  ;  while  others  continue  to  doubt 
its  greneral  expediency. 

That  many  among  our  innumcrablo  travellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  ground  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubled.  And  who  wiO 
deny  that  some  men  of  great  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  meritorious  desire, 
of  doing  moral  and  religious  good,  in  various  directions;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  effected  it,  or  at  least  have  opened  a  door  for  further  improvement  1  On  the  other  hand 
Me  disgraceful  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  that  others  have  carried  out  more  cfil  from  home, 
than  they  found  abroad. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  apirit  of  hostility  bclweeti 

*  Boms  fKends  of  the  writer,  men  of  the  first  respectability,  who  during  the  late  war  commanded  v<4aBt«v 
#4Nrps,  have  seknowlndged  to  her,  that  when  first  called  out  to  drill  on  Sundavs,  their  religious  feelings  were  ana 
painftilly  wounded,  but  by  long  habit,  it  fradually  became  a  matter  of  iDdttfereoce  to  them. 

t  Thrae  prefktory  apologies  for  the  oflbnoes  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  witi,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remind  the  reatf** 
of  the  prudent  sinner  mentioned  by  Luther,  who  in  gning  to  purchase  indalgenoes  for  the  faults  hs  had  Mlrerk 
MsamiMidl  pnialwssd  aaothsr  (tar  a  Ikolt  IM  inteadM  to  eominit. 
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oemr  neighbours ;  but  when  nei|fhbour»  have  been  so  frequently  on  the  alert  to  find  pretences  for 
disagreement,  and  national  safety  has  sonietimcs  been  endangered  by  the  quarrels  of  individuals, 
will  not  good  neighbourhood  be  more  probably  promoted  by  friendly  dispositions  and  nautual  good 
offices  on  th«)  respective  shoreH,  than  by  obtrusive  visits,  which,  if  they  were  thoroughly  liked, 
would  doubtless  he  more  frequently  returned  ? 

For  is  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  thai  we  not  only  refnoe  to  imitate  our  continental  neighbour!, 
ID  the  very  point  in  which  they  are  really  respectable  7  They  stay  at  home.  Even  if  they  do  so 
with  the  same  proud  ^elf  preference,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  tlie  other  nations  of  the 
world  barbarians,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.  Would  not  the  natives  of  oar 
happy  land  who  have  less  to  gain,  and  more  to  lose,  do  well  to  follow  their  example  in  this  honour- 
able instance  ?  They  prudently  augment  the  resources  of  their  country  in  two  ways,  by  spendinf 
their  own  money  in  their  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  out  to  us  those  allure, 
ments,  which  cause  ours  to  bo  spent  there  alsa 

O  England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 

What  mighl'st  thou  do  that  honour  bids  thcc  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see,  thy  fault  Franco  hath  in  thee  found  out 

SHAKSrKAMB. 

While  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligence  is  brought  of  conspiracies  torai 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.    Can  she,  therefore,  forbear  repeating, 
that  if  her  degenerate  sons  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  are  indeed 
imminent  f 

At  her  advanced  age  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fear  from  censure, 
except  as  her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed 
attention  to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart.  The 
more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  feels 
tieritelf  more  stiongly  interested  in  it;  she  means  an  increasing  anxiety  for  its  improvement;  for 
its  advance  in  all  that  is  right  in  principle,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  expe. 
rience  of  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and 
00  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  prayer,  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  declining 
frears  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  earnestncAs,  from  increasing  conviction  of  its  value,  she 
mce  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  on  their  attention. 

If  then  she  has  enlarged  even  to  diffu»eness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  fer- 
vently desirous  to  suggest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberrations  of  heart  and 
practice  but  too  visible  amongst  us.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  to 
largely  on  this  inexhaustible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chiefly  limited  her 
present  observations  on  prayer  to  the  errors  which  may  prevent  its  efficacy,  together  with  tbt 
allusions  to  certain  classes  of  character  in  whom  these  errors  most  abound. 

In  taking  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  may  she  be  allowed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  their 
i<>ii{/  unwearied  indulgence ;  for  a  patience  which  the  too  frequent  demands  on  it  could  not  ex. 
(aiiot ;  for  their  candour  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonstrances ;  for  their  kindness  in  bearing  with 
hi  r  faults  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  useful ;  and  for  extending  to  one  who  had  nothing 
(o  otler  but  rifrht  intentions,  that  fkvour  to  which  merit  might  have  put  in  a  fairer  claim 

fiarley-Wood,  July  24tA,  1819. 
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Foreign  A$ioeiationa, 

Wk  had  fervently  hoped,  during  a  war  unpa- 
rnllcled  in  duration  and  severity,  Uiat  if  ever  the 
blessing  of  peace  should  be  restored,  all  would 
be  well  again  :  wo  had  hoped,  that  at  least  we 
should  be  brought  back  to  our  previous  situation 
with  that  improvement  in  humility  and  grati- 
tude, which  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings, 
and  recent  deliverance  from  those  sufferings, 
would  seem  naturally  to  produce.  If  our  plea- 
sant feelings  in  such  a  prospective  event  wore 
shaded  at  all,  it  was  simply  by  the  irrcpairable 
and  individual  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
which  almost  every  family,  of  every  rank,  had 
sustained.  Peace  was  at  length  providentially 
granted  to  our  arms  and  to  oar  prayera ;  but  all 


the  blessings  we  had  anticipated  did  not  retom 
in  her  train : 

Rass  still  recsntu 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

Were  it  not  almost  doubtful  whether  in  some 
respects  the  change  may  have  proved  a  benefit, 
if  it  should  bo  found  to  bo  the  choice  between 
the  two  evils,  the  waste  of  human  lives,  or  tbt 
decay  of  moral  principles?  Some  scrupulous 
persons  may  even  think  it  requires  no  very  cor- 
rect arithmetic  to  determine  on  the  comparativo 
value  of  perishable  lives  and  immortal  souls. 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  a 
benefit  so  earnestly  implored,— a  blessing  which 
we  fondly  flattered  oaraelves  would  be  oooverted 
to  so  many  salutary  porpoaea  1  Thia  ^eaoa^te 
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which  lo  many  prayen  wero  offered,  eo  many 
fittta  appointed ;  this  peace,  whose  return  was 
eelebrated  by  thankegiTin^  in  every  church, 
and,  ae  we  hope,  in  every  house,  and  in  every 
heart,  to  what  purpose  was  its  restoration  de- 
voted ? 

This  peace  was  seized  on,  not  as  a  means  to 
repair  in  some  measure  the  ravages  which  were 
made  on  the  commerce,  the  property,  the  com- 
forts, as  well  as  the  population  of  our  country ; 
but  must  it  not,  in  many  instances,  be  said  tru- 
ly, though  most  painfully  said,  to  vary  their  na- 
ture, and  enhance  their  malignity  ?  Instead  of 
sedulously  employing  it  to  raise  us  to  our  for- 
mer situation,  by  a  prudent  restriction  in  our 
indulgences,  an  mcrcased  residence  in  our  re- 
ipective  districts,  and  an  endeavour  to  lighten 
the  difficulties  of  government,  by  the  continued 
contribution  of  its  rightful  supplies  ;  instead  of 
using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  re- 
strain the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living 
in  the  midst  of  them,  each  at  its  natural  and 
appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralising  the 
spirit  of  disaffection,  which  took  advantai^e  only 
of  their  absence  to  break  out ;  instead  of  im- 
proving  its  opportunities,  or  providing  against 
the  impending  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of 
the  rich  increased  almost  to  famine,  in  (jiving 
employment  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the 
sick,  and  bread  to  the  famished ;  instead  of 
each  ccntinel  remaining  at  his  providentially 
appointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moment,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  nobles  and  gentry, 
an  indennite  number  of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few 
of  our  clergy,  that  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity,  of  which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  lo- 
cal,— all  these,  as  if  simultaneously  seized  by 
that  mania  which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to 
have  sent  one  unfortunate  object  of  divine  per- 
'  secution  wandering  through  the  world, — all 
these  important  portions  of  our  country  at  once 
abandoned  it  The  only  use  they  made  of  peace 
was  to  fly,  with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to  the 
authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such  calami- 
ties as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once 
have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  country  which 
had  filled  our  own  with  widows  and  orphans, 
which  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  u  scene  of 
desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try, men,  and  women,  and  children,  but  millions 
of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at  home,  were 
transported  from  every  port  to  visit  this  lately 
execrated  country.  To  visits  did  I  say  ?  that 
had  been  little ;  a  short  excursion  to  feed  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  f^ta- 
toes,  might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural 
temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Christian  moralist 
will  censure  the  writer  as  much  us  she  censures 
the  emigrants.  He  will  say,  *  the  desire  is  tuo 
natural  to  be  right.*  If  we  plead  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  wp 
shall  be  told,  that  it  was  a  curiosity,  wliicii  one  ! 
of  our  first  parents  believed  innocent,  but  which 
lost  them  both  Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  better  un- 
known ;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices,  *  for  which 
oar  country  is  a  name  so  dear,*  such  prejudices 
mar  better  be  retained  than  cured. 


But  be  this  aa  it  may,  the  tnith  it,  tbat  m 
maltitudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  <A  n. 
sit  bat  a  home.  For  ft  hen  these  wonderfol  sn. 
dactions  of  art  were  restored  to  the  places  uoa 
whence  they  had  been  felonioiurly  taken,  did  tLii 
allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  ?  France  be. 
came  the  settled  residence  ofmuititadet.  Fncee 
was  made  a  scene  for  the  education  of  Eofiki 
of  Christian,  of  Protestant  children  !  Sootu^ 
daughters,  even  in  tlie  middle  ranks  of  life,  were 
transported  thither  with  an  eagerness,  2nfut 
land  of  blood  had  been  a  Jand  of  promise.  Asc 
as  all  fashions  descend,  not  a  tew  of  oor  ciKt 
simple,  plain.hcarted  English  yeomen  v«n 
drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their Utun, 
as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  Tb*  20- 
feet  ion  became  general,  iior  has  time  as  vet 
stayed  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,*  wiio  always  preferrec  1 
cahimny  to  a  fact,  and  was  rnore  fond  of  i^uiBf 
a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of  speaking  trctii, 
after  visiting  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  centary,  characterised  its  natives  m 
saying,  the  English  people  resembled  their  osi 
beer,  the  top  was  all  froth,  the  bottom  all  dnp. 
but  the  middle  was  excellent.  If  this  werett 
that  lime  true,  the  middle  class  has  now  tnerpe 
its  distinctive  character  in  the  other  two ;  it  ■ 
abandoning  the  honourable  station  in  the  e^ 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  inre- 
dients  from  above  and  below,  and  by  its  mj- 
ture  with  the  froth  and  tlie  feculence',  has  cci- 
siderably  lessened  its  claim  to  its  once  disiud 
commendation.f 

But  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end  bcie. 
numbers  of  a  higher  strain  remain  domiciJiiM 
in  France,  and  too  many  who  are  returned,  in 
more  than  ever  assimilated  with  French  mae- 
ners.    It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  French  habiu. 
French  principles  may  be   imported.     Freceb 
alliances  are  contracted,  as  almost  ewcrw  nevf- 
paj)er  records.     We  are  losing  our  national  cai- 
racter.     The  deterioration  is  by  many  tboaeL* 
already  visible.     In  a  few  years,  if  thine*  pro- 
ceed in  their  present  course,  or  rather  with  it- 
creasing  velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  wut 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating features  of  the  English  heart  and  mine 
will  he  obliterated,  and  we  shall   be  lost  in  tij 
undistinguished  matis. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  warning  fritn 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stage  of  declise 
is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  Whatever  hu 
begun  already  to  decay,  is  not  far  from  pemn- 
ing.  This  contagious  intercourse  has  be^n  l« 
probably  the  cause  of  the  recent  mnlliplicat>« 
of  those  great  Sunday  entcrUinments,  in  thf  di- 
minution of  which  we  had  begun  to  rejrtic^:  a 
multiplication  which  is  aa  likely  to  contribute  ic 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  domestic  arraor* 
menu  of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious  ini 
ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  it 
his  l)cauliful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignamlv 
exclaimed. 


•  Voltaim. 

t  It  isalni(Mttoo!udicrouf  to  assert,  that  the  wife  «li 
repuiable  farmer,  lieiiif  a»ked  lately  what  sh^  liad  «loBe 
"5  h^f  daiijfhter  n.nlie.1. » I  ha^-«  Fremektd  her  aal 
mmtUktd  Inr,  ami  shall  now  earrjr  Ikt  Co  FraoR. 
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I  eaanot  bear  a  Frencb  moiropolia ; 

VIThat  would  Johnson  havo  said  had  he  been 
spared  till  now  7 

How  would  lie  lauf  h  at  Britain's  modern  tribe. 
Dart  the  keen  taunt,  and  edfe  the  piercing  gibe  I 

How  would  he  have  poured  out  his  ready  wrath, 
iiifl  cutting  sarcasnif  his  powerful  reasonings,  his 
•  robust  morality,  on  a  country  which  is  in  dan- 
ger ofdcsertingr  its  own  character,  impairing  its 
o«m  virtue,  and  discrediting  its  own  religion  ? 

We  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  language 
&a  the  introduction  to  much  elegant  literature ; 
to  much  indeed  that  is  valuable,  but  to  more  that 
is  pernicious.  But  even  this  agreeable  language, 
for  the  higher  acquisition  of  which  so  many  im- 
portant sacrifices  are  made,  so  much  domestic 
duty  is  relinquished,  so  much  religious  principle 
is  hazarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Even  if 
this  supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  of  the 
Parisian  accent,  ihould  obtain  for  an  English 
lady  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  taken  for  a 
French  woman ;  does  she  not  run  some  risk, 
even  in  her  own  country  and  her  own  home, 
from  the  habit  of  domesticating  in  our  families 
persons  of  whom  all  she  may  know  is,  that  their 
accent  is  good ;  of  whose  morals  she  knows  lit- 
tJo  ;  and  of  whose  religion  she  knows  nothing, 
except  that,  if  they  happen  by  great  chance  to 
have  any,  it  is  of  a  character  hostile  to  her  own. 
The  only  hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  may 
care  so  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to  intro- 
duce religion  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  con- 
soling consideration  in  the  instructors  of  our 
children. 

There  is  another  grievance  connected  with 
this  mania  for  whatever  is  foreign, — a  grievance 
not  the  less  serious  because  it  is  overlooked,  and 
because  it  affects  only  A  subordinate  class  in  so- 
ricty  ;  we  allude  to  the  injury  sustained  by  our 
liDRiestic  manufactures  from  the  abundant  im- 
)x>rtation  of  French  articles  of  dress  and  deco- 
ration. We  forbear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in 
all  ittf  painful  extent ;  we  forbear  to  advert  to 
the  looms  that  are  standing  still,  to  the  gloomi- 
ness of  our  trading  streets,  to  the  warehouses 
that  are  lof\  solitary,  to  the  shops  which  arc 
nearly  deserted  ;  and  shall  conBne  our  humble 
remonstrance  to  pleading  more  particularly  the 
distress  of  those  unfortunate  females  who  used 
to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their  own  Indus- 
try,  and  of  whom  thousands  are  now  plunging 
into  misery.  We  would  fervently  but  respect- 
fully  advocate  the  cause  of  this  meritorious  and 
most  pitiable  class. 

If  British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  sufficiently 
powerful  to  restrain  a  temptation,  which  can 
only  be  indulged  by  the  violation  of  laws,  which 
perhaps  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  fair 
nfTonders  have  established,  we  would  appeal  to 
the  sensibilities  of  a  well-regulated  heart,  to  the 
tenderness  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity,  whether  it  be 
pardonable  to  yield  to  every  slight  temptation 
merely  to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  ten- 
derly,  to  indulge  a  capricious  taste. 

When  tempted  to  make  the  alluring  purchase 
by  tho  superior  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  article,  might  we  not  presume  to  recommend 


to  every  lady  to  put  some  sucn  questions  as 
tho  following  to  herself: — *  By  this  gratifioa 
tion,  illicitly  obtained,  I  not  only  offend  against 
human  laws,  but  against  humanity  itself;  by 
this  purchase  I  am  perhaps  starving  some 
unfortunate  young  creature  of  my  own  sez, 
who  gained  her  daily  bread  by  weaving  hor 
lace  or  braiding  her  straw.  I  am  driving  her 
to  that  extremity  of  want,  which  may  make  her 
yield  to  the  next  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  to  the  first ^mful  means  that  may  offer 
of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  miserable 
support  It  is  in  vain  that  I  may  havo  perhaps 
subscribed  for  her  being  taught  better  principles 
at  school,  that  I  have  perhaps  assisted  in  paying 
for  her  acquisition  of  her  little  trade,  if  by  crush- 
ing that  trade  I  now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I 
throw  her  on  a  temptation  which  may  overcome 
those  better  principles  she  acquired  through  my 
means.  Shall  I  not  then  make  this  paltry — this 
no  sacrifice  7  Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victory  over' 
this  petty  allurement,  whose  consequences  when 
I  first  gave  way  to  it  I  did  not  perceive  ?** 

The  distress  here  described  is  not  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  imagination,  a  touch  of  sentiment- 
alism,  to  exhibit  feeling  and  to  excite  it  It  is 
a  plain  and  simple  representation  of  the  state  of 
multitudes  of  young  women,  who  having  been 
bred  to  no  other  means  of  gaining  their  support, 
will  probably,  if  these  fail  Uirow  themselves  into 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  then,  with 
tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  young  persons 
of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  self-denial  on 
your  part  might  restore  to  comfort — might 
snatch  from  ruin.  Many  ladies,  who  make  these 
unlawful  purchases,  do  not  want  feeling,  they 
only  want  consideration.  Consider,  then,  we 
once  more  bosei^ch  you,  consider,  that  it  is  not 
merely  their  bread,  but  their  virtue,  of  which 
you  may  be  unintentionally  depriving  tliem; 
and  you  will  find,  that  your  error  is  by  no  means 
so  inconsiderable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appear- 
ed to  ynu. 

If  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  purchase  yoa 
are  about  to  make  bo  not  great,  you  have  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  your  fault ;  if  it  is,  and  yoa 
forego  it,  you  have  gained  a  victory  over  your 
own  inclination, — tho  victory  of  an  honest  prin- 
ciple over  a  misleading  fancy. 

Spare  yourself,  then,  the  pain  of  feeline  that, 
if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
having  previously  to  their  entering  on  other  sin- 
ful courses,  been  tempted  by  famme  to  commit 
a  robbery — spare  yourself  the  pain  of  reflecting, 
that  you,  perhaps  by  a  thoughtless  gratification 
of  your  taste,  first  robbed  hor  of  that  Bubsistonce, 
the  failure  of  which  has  driven  her  to  a  crime 
she  abhorred.  The  evil  which  appeared  little, 
considered  by  itself,  considered  in  its  possible 
consequences  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return. — It  was  from  the  land  of  po- 
lished arts  that  ancient  Rome  imported  the  p(M- 
son  of  hor  sturdy  morals,  the  annihilation  of 
her  masculine  character.  England  has  a  palla> 
dium  for  hor  protection,  which  Ilium,  which 
Rome  never  possessed.  Yet  on  that  guardian 
genius  depended,  as  the  people  thought,  the 
safety  of  the  former  ;  of  tho  latter  it  was  consi- 
dered as  the  destiny.  Our  palladium  is  the 
CHaisTiAN,  the  Peotestant  Rkliqion,  It  esjuwA 
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be  taken  by  slorin;  but  like  that  of  Ilium,  it 
oiay  bo  taken  by  stratagom.  The  French  are 
to  ns  as  much  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  as  we  have  much  more  to  lose. 
While  our  guardian  genius  remains  inclosed 
within  our  wall,  we  shall  be  safo,  in  spite  of 
wurs  and  revolutions;  if  wo  neglect  it,  like  the 
besieged  city  of  antiquity,  we  full :  losing  our 
religion,  we  lose  all  with  it  Religion  is  our 
compass,  the  only  instruinent  for  directin);  and 
determining  our  course ;  and  though  it  will  not 
save  the  trouble  of  working  the  vessel,  nor  di- 
minish the  vigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks 
and  shoals ;  yet  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  cour.se,  insures  our 
nf«ty. 

In  making  our  country  an  island.  Divine  Pro. 
vidence  seema  to  have  made  a  provision  for  our 
happiness  as  well  as  for  our  security.  As  that 
circumstance  has  protected  us  from  the  sword, 
it  should  also  protect  us  from  the  manners  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  The  more  she 
labours  to  resume  them,  the  more  she  will  lose 
of  her  independent  character.  Le  gout  du  ter- 
roir  is  often  mentioned  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  country  which  produces  certain  wines. 
The  British  charscter,  we  hope,  will  always  re. 
tain  its  indigenous  flavour. 

Bui  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all  the 
nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in  the  an. 
nals  of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has  not  made 
the  inorit  of  all  the  advantages  bestowed  on  her; 
if  hlie  has  not  yet  made  the  best  use  of  that  ele- 
vation, on  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
her ;  if  she  hati  not  yet  applied  to  the  best  pos- 
sible  ends,  the  rich  gifts  with  which  he  has  en. 
dowed  her ;  nor  turned  the  provision  made  for 
her  happiness  to  the  best  account :  if,  standing 
on  the  iofliost  summit  of  naval,  military,  and 
literary  glory ;  if  favoured  with  the  best  civil 
and  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised  ; — if,  with  all  these  advantages,  she 
has  yet  some  stops  to  ascend  bcforo  she  roach  to 
the  height  to  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
destined  her,  lot  her  remember,  she  has  resources 
within  himself,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  conferred  them,  she  may  still  set  an 
example  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We 
will  not  Kay  she  may  acquire  a  superiority  over 
other  nations— of  that  she  has  long  been  in  pos. 
aesBion — No ;  wo  must  not  try  her  by  her  com- 

Earative,  but  her  positive  merit :  not  by  placing 
er  in  juzta. position  with  other  countries,  but 
with  the  possibilities  of  her  own  excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resources. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  has  lately,  in  any  respect, 
gone  back,  rather  than  advanced ;  if,  when  her 
public  character  has  rAached  its  zenith,  her  pri- 
▼ate  character  is  in  any  thing  deteriorated,  she 
has  still  within  herself  all  the  materials  of  moral 
renovation ;  ample  moans,  not  only  of  recover, 
ing  what  has  been  lost,  but  of  rising  to  heights 
yet  unattained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
may  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them  as 
raw  materials,  tiiat  will  not  produce  their  effect 
without  being  industriously  worked  up. 

If  the  familiar  and  protracted  interooarse  with 
a  neighbouring  nation;  if,  during  this  inter- 
eourse,  the  lon^  witnessed  contempt  of  religion, 
morbid  insensibilitf  to  morale,  desecrated  Sab. 


baths,  an  abandonment  to  amuaeracnta  the  moa^ 
frivolous,  to  pleasures,  knit  in  one  eternal  danoe 
if  all  this  should  happily  have  lefl  unimpaired, 
or  have  only  tinctured,  too  slightly  to  make  i 
lasting  impression,  the  noble  simplicity,  the  an- 
cient rectitude,  the  sound  sense,  ond  the  nitiw 
modesty  which  have  long  been  tiie  character- 
istics of  the  British  people;  if  the  growth  tt 
home,  and  within  our  own  doors,  of  an  into* 
lerant  and  superstitious  church,  be  nottoofoedlj 
fostered — be  not  promoted  instead  of  tolerated; 
if  the  paramount  fundness,  in  the  more  delieatt 
sex,  for  unbounded  dissipation,  for  piofaoe  and 
immoral  writers,  should  decline  ;  if  tlie  middk 
classes  among  us  should  return  to  their  anciot 
sobriety  and  domestic  habits,  should  cease  to  vie 
with  the  great  in  expensive  dress,  and  the  dees, 
rations  of  high  life,  and  to  give  their  daoghtsn 
the  same  useless  accomplishments,  which  m 
carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and 
in  theirs  are  preposterous;  if  the  instruction  we 
are  at  length  giving  to  the  poor  be  as  consciea- 
tiously  conducted  as  it  is  generally  adopted,  and 
the  art  of  reading  be  made  the  vehicle  of  tnie 
religion  ;  ifa  judicious  correction  of  our  crimisal 
code,  and  a  prudent  rectification  of  the  demand 
of  pauperism,  be  successfully  followed  jp  *  t 
the  African  slave-trade  should  be  effcctoallj 
abolished— 'not  in  promise,  and  on  paper,  but  in 
very  deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made  placet 
of  reform,  instead  of  increased  corruption  ;  if  the 
young  otfenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they  ooom 
not  out  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  the  old  come  not 
out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if  our  venerable 
universities  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  give 
of  becoming  as  distinguished  for  moral  disci, 
pline  and  strict  religion,  as  they  have  over  been, 
and  still  are,  unrivalled  for  learning  and  ability 
of  every  kind  ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  attend- 
ed, as  thoy  will  be  cheerfully  provided  ;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  fUlinp 
the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings;  if  the 
Bible  be  as  generally  read  by  the  giver,  as  it  ie 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  receiver ;  if  the  good 
old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revived, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  bj 
those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion  :  if  those  who 
are  *  the  makers  of  manners*  will  adopt  none 
but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated : — if  all  these 
improvements  should  take  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible — ^then,  though 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of  ho- 
msn  perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  ESngland,  so  far  from  being  satisfied 
to  excel  other  nations,  will  not  only  excel  her 
present  self,  but  be  continually  advancing  in  the 
scale  of  Christian  perfection. 


French  Opinion  of  Engliik  Soeietff, 

The  French  nation  have  lately  had  many  op 
portunities  for  forming  their  opinion  of  the  Kn- 
glish.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
VI  hat  opinion  they  Aaee  formed  :  since  b?  asoer. 
taining  their  present  judgment  of  the  iBnglish 
character,  we  may  form  some  instructive  cnn- 
elusions  as  to  the  change  their  tuition  is  likelt 
to  effect  in  it 
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foreigners  are  of  opiaion  that  we  want  polish. 
If  this  were  all,  we  shoald  rather  blame  their 
discernment,  or  tlioir  deficiency  in  fair  deduc- 
tion. For  grant  us  that  we  are  solid,  and  we 
have  high  authority  lor  saying  that  solid  bodies 
take  the  brightest  polish. — And  il'in  point  of  fact 
the  Enj/lixh  character,  like  the  English  oak,  be 
■usccptibie  of  no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is 
owin<T  in  both  to  the  inherent  soundness  and 
firniuefis  of  its  substance.  Soft  bodies  admit  of 
little  polish  :  in  them,  therefore,  recourse  is  had 
to  varuiiih,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thicker 
it  is  applied,  the  more  surely  it  conceals  the 
meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its  surface. 

A  late  brilliant  female  writer,*  whose  genius 
It  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste  not  to 
admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not  to  extol ; 
has,  towards  the  end  of  her  admirable  posthu- 
mous work,  done,  in  general,  noble  justice  to 
the  English  character.  She  bad  talents  to  ap- 
preciate, and  opportunities  to  examine  it,  in  its 
highest  condition  and  most  advantageous  forms. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  we  here  presume 
to  touch  on  no  part  of  her  able  delineation  of 
English  habits  and  manners,  but  only  so  far  as 
private  society  and  conversation  are  concerned. 
—On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  excep- 
tions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
she  animadverts  with  the  most  flattering  consi- 
deration;  and  even  to  that  of  the  ladies  she 
makes  a  frequent  and  generous,  but  not  very 
■uccessful,  etfort  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  all  the  politeness  and  good  na- 
ture of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
it  frequently  escapes  her,  that  she  found  the 
English  ladies  deplorably  deficient  in  those 
shining  talents  and  airy  graces  which  embellish 
eocicty.  Had  her  visit  to  London  been  three  or 
%ur  years  later,  she  might  possibly  have  found, 
n  some  quarters,  stronger  marks  of  improve- 
ment  in  this  talent  so  near  her  heart;  at  least 
if  any  expectation  might  be  formed  from  their 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
Ihe  charms  of  which  she  never  fails  to  exhibit 
ID  those  glowing  colours  which  she  so  well 
knows  how  ti»  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 

But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated  con- 
versation seems  to  bie  a  little  mistaken  in  some 
of  the  causes  to  which  she  ascribes  the  hoavi- 
ness  of  London  parlies.  She  laments  with 
deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even  had  it 
been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the  great  En- 
glish gentlemen  regularly  retire,  and  spend 
nine  months  in  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the 
country.  We  wish  she  had  happened  to  men- 
tion in  what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  this  annual 
retroat  is  made,  where  this  voluntary  exile  to 
the  native  home  is  to  be  found. 

We  say  voluntary,  for  Bristish  gentlemen  are 
not  rtleguet  from  our  capital,  as  ex-ministers 
and  discarded  favourites  used  to  be  from  Paris. 
Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit,  nor  the  liberty, 
nor  the  choice  of  habitation  of  a  man  of  rank  in 
this  coimtry,  depends  on  the  favour  of  an  arbi- 
trary king;  nor  does  his  happiness,  his  general 
acceptance,  nor  his  respectability,  hang  on  the 
mi  les  of  a  despotic  and  capricious  master.    And 
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if  her  concern  be  excessive  lor  the  annual  volan 
tary  banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  from  the 
centre  uf  social  delights,  which  she  would  wish 
to  see  converted  into  a  circle  *  never  ending,  stiU 
beginning  ;*  had  this  lady  never  further  heard  of 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Tunbridgc,  or  Brighton, 
or  any  other  of  those  numberless  felicitous  re- 
sources, those  supplemental  relaxations,  those 
by-reliefs  of  the  ennui  of  retreat,  which  always 
stand  ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  fashion- 
able exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
London  and  the  country  home  7 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  as  she 
intimates,  the  self-imposed  regulation  "xsJA  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  effect  she  deprecates. 
This  lady,  burn  herself  to  excel  in  polished 
society,  regrets  this  injurious  retreat,  chiefly 
because  it  interrupts  the  brilliant  intercourse  of 
the  metropolis,  and  causes  conversation  to  suffer 
so  tedious  and  melancholy  a  suspension.  Now 
we  should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a 
philosopher  would  have  imagined  a  supernume- 
rary  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  for  the  late 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  which  thew 
absentees  from  the  source  and  centre  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  spend  their  time  in  the  coun- 
try,  not  a  little  disqualifies  them  for  the  charma 
of  society.  With  all  due  deference  to  this  able 
reasoner,  from  whom  it  is  hazardous  to  differ, 
we  should  have  really  thought,  that  the  long 
leisure  for  reading,  to  which  this  supposed  soli- 
tude must  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  some,  as 
that  indolence,  sleeping,  and  drinking  which 
she  too  indiscriminately  ascribes  to  most,  would 
have  been  generally  seized  on  for  the  former 
purpose  by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  by  educa- 
tion, and  frequently  studious  from  taste. — Thus, 
instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would  not  this 
leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  it ;  and,  instead  of 
lowering  the  mind,  furnish  it  with  fresh  images, 
enrich  it  with  new  ideas,  and  aided  by  the 
*  short  retirement  urging  sweet  return,'  dispose 
it  to  repair  with  a  full  mind,  additional  spirit, 
replenished  resources,  and  increased  energy,  to 
tliat  more  splendid  society  which  she  deems  the 
life  of  life  ;  that  feast  of  mtellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  the  profit  7 — Those 
to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  hunt,  and  loll, 
and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  country  seats,  are 
not,  wo  presume,  of  that  race  of  active  intellect 
who  would  swell  the  flow  of  soul  by  their  con- 
tributions, were  they  even  tied  as  closely  and 
constantly  to  the  metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter 
who  draws  their  corks,  or  the  more  respectable 
purveyor  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
luxuries. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time  at 
least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and  literature, 
at  home,  as  in  any  capital  abroad,  consequently 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  of  the  finest  materials 
fi)r  enriching  and  embellishing  society,  were 
their  possessors  a  little  more  disposed  to  imitate 
a  neighbouring  nation  in  one  talent,  in  which 
they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  others— tiie 
talent  aefaire  valoir. 

There  is  more  aterlin||[^  weight  than  «!k«m  Vn 
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the  gen  dine  Englith  character ;  and  Mr.  Addi- 
•on  was  not  the  only  one  of  hit  countrymen 
who,  with  respect  to  intellectaal  wealth,  could 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  may  not 
always  have  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  But  if  they 
are  incessantly  producing  all  they  are  worth  to 
every  comer ;  when  called  out  in  public  situa- 
tions, in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we 
sec  all  the  energies  of  genius  in  all  its  opulence 
and  variety.  We  see  the  most  powerful  reason* 
ing,  adorned  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
With  these  ample  materials  for  conversation, 
they  are  not  perhaps  driven,  like  some  of  their 
more  volatile  neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  Talking  is  not  with  Elnglishmen  so 
completely  a  beaoin^  so  entirely  a  natural  neces- 
sity. They  are  more  disposed  to  consider  con- 
versation as  the  refreshment  than  the  pabulum 
of  lile.  Added  to  this,  their  professional  and 
laborious  duties  abroad,  rnay  make  some  of  them 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scene  in  which 
rather  to  repose  their  minds,  than  to  keep  them 
in  full  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined  to 
academicians,  authors,  and  professional  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  king- 
dom who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learned,  has  not, 
however,  been  bred  to  learning.  The  effect  of 
that  high  institution,  brought  from  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  our  distinguished  seats  of  learning,  is 
generally  diffused ;  it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn 
the  stations  of  dignity,  honour,  and  utility  of 
public,  as  well  as  to  grace  the  shade  and  raise 
the  tone  of  private  life.  So  that  an  illiterate 
gentlemen  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this 
country,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When 
k  learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  took 
refuge  in  England,  if  he  understood  Greek,  he 
coolly  replied,  *  AfonttVur,  nout  avoiu  un  pro- 
feateur  .'* 

But  to  return  to  the  other  sex. — Our  only  fear 
on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  jaoi  always 
remain  what  the  writer  in  question  represents 
them  as  being  at  present  If,  indeed,  we  were 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  be  entertaining ;  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  notliing  to  aim 
at  but  to  shine,  nothing  to  covet  but  admiration; 
we  should  more  readily  coincide  in  opinion  with 
this  sprightly  lady. 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to  be 
no  unimportant  art  in  society,  and  points,  in  a 
particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the  wisest 
in  an  enlightened  assembly,  because  he  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there  had  not  been 
many  discreet  imitators  of  this  taciturn  orator 
in  the  London  parties,  what  a  diminution  would 
it  have  been  in  the  number  of  this  lady's  de- 
lighted  auditors,  and  what  a  lessening  of  their 
own  gratification  in  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
her  su;>cr]ative  talents ! 

Ttlii'TO  are,  indeed,  very  frequently  sounder 
causes  lor  being  silent  than  deficiency  of  talent, 
or  lack  of  information ;  and  how  happily  would 
the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be  diminished,  if 
they  never  u^iened  their  mouths,  but  when  they 
had  s'.tmGiluiig  to  say.  The  writer  in  question 
ascribf'M  to  caumss  which  appear  quite  new,  the 
reserve  and  insipidity  of  the  English  ladies, 
when  ahe  says,  that  the  true  motive  is  the  fesr  of 


ridicule ;  and  that  at  they  ftc*  not  called  upon  Id 
•nliven  conversation,  they  are  more  etruck  wjA 
the  danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  income, 
nienoe  of  silence.  She  then  eomewhat  naae- 
countably,  goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity  ef 
their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers ;  aa^ 
conjectures,  that  because  they  do  not  delight  ii 
political  warfare,  they  keep  themaelves  back  at 
much  aa  possible  in  the  preaence  of  others.  We 
did  not  know  that  English  ladiea  were  either  so 
political  or  so  discreet,  or  that  Tivacity  and  the 
graces  were  such  heavy  losera  from  these  no- 
suspected  causes.  Perhaps  thia  lady  did  aol 
know  that  the  English  educate,  or  rather  did 
once  educate,  women  of  faahi<m  for  kmme,  A 
man  of  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  bis  domestk 
associate,  good  taste,  general  information,  and  i 
correct  judgment.  In  the  coorae  of  their  Uteri- 
ry  pursuits  and  conversation  together,  he  wifi 
take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improving  bei 
mind ;  but  he  would  not  delight  in  a  wife  frbo 
will  be  always  introducing  aubjeota  lor  debate, 
who  will  be  always  disputing  the  palm  of  vi^ 
tory .  Competition  and  emulation  do  not  contaia 
the  elements  of  domestic  happineaa.  He  nitr* 
ried  for  a  companion,  not  for  a  competitor.  Ri- 
valry is  no  ^reat  promoter  of  afTection ;  nor  does 
superiority  in  wit  always  confer  superiority  ia 
happiness.  A  professed  female  wit,  like  a  pro- 
fessed devotee  to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  of 
wasting  her  talent  on  her  huabaud ;  and  evea 
he,  though  he  might  like  such  an  occasiooal 
display  in  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  oonatant  hooie 
companion  :  talents  which  will  not  only  embel- 
lish, but  improve  society ;  qualities  which  wil 
eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  who  had  spoiled  thia  aprightly  writw 
for  English  society,  reserved  their  wit  for  tbi 
entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their  lean, 
ing  for  the  instruction  of  their  families.  Theb 
most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet,  who  bad 
the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  professed  wits  in  society,  haa  given  his 
estimate  in  a  single  line : 

Diwura  dc  Inin  mots,  fkdes  caracteres ! 

Among  other  deducliona  from  brilliant  societv 
in  England,  this  lively  writer  lamenta  an  evil 
which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  now  ba- 
gun,  we  fear  may  not  always  remain  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  ia,  in  her  rcci|M 
book,  the  flavour  which  givea  to  aocicty  iU 
poignancy  :  and  this  zest  she  complains  is  aol 
to  be  found  in  England,  except  in  the  unmarried! 
If,  however,  the  growing  imitation  of  Freucb 
manners  should  hereaflcr  add  this  new  savour 
to  the  real  accomplishments  of  English  ladies, 
their  fathers  and  husbands  may  not  think  it  ths 
most  desirable  finishing.  She  accounta  for  the 
fondness  of  our  ladies  for  fbreign  travel  in  a.  man- 
ner not  the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  as  mnch  from  the  desiit 
of  escaping  from  the  restraint  on  their  maooen, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  foga  on  their  consti- 
tutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of  s 
fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  her  saga- 
city for  discovering  at  all,  namely,  whv  the  iHt 
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Sal  oj  Ufa  tcirAM  on  those  women  who  are  con- 
ed to  these  inanimate  eocietiei.  Certainly 
this  explanation  admits  the  following  prelimina- 
rr  question, — Are  the  movers  in  these  lifeless 
circles  disgusted  with  their  eiistence  ?  Bj  the 
the  way,  we  do  not  quite  understand  whether  by 
U  dfgout  de  la  vie  she  means  a  dislike  to  com. 
pany,  or  a  taste  for  suicide. 

But  lot  us  do  justice  to  her  who  has  in  most 
respects  done  ample  justice  to  our  country.  If 
she  is  a  little  sickened  with  the  moody  taciturni- 
ty, and  unassuming  manners  of  our  ladies,  she 
graciously  redeems  their  characters  by  making 
Uiem  a  full  allowance  of  the  more  solid  virtues ; 
acknowledges  that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the 
basis  of  their  conversation,  even  where  all  the 
sraces  are  wanting.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
however,  whether  she  would  not  willingly  have 
relinquished  the  actual,  in  cjcchange  for  the  ab- 
sent qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  preserve,  or  rather  to 
improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of  Christian 
intercourse,  we  wiU  less  regret  the  want  of  its 
embellishments ;  and  while  reserve  is  protection, 
and  delicacy  security,  we  will  console  ourselves 
under  these  minor  evils,  which  are  considered  as 
so  cruelly  detracting  from  the  fascinations  of 
polished  society. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conversation 
by  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it  by  his 
principles,  has  defined  politeness  *  to  be  the  art 
of  pleasing.  Saint  Paul,  one  of  the  few  writers 
with  whom  this  accomplished  peer  was  not  ac- 
quainted, recommends,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
his  lordnhip,  the  duty  of  pleasing  our  neighbour. 
But  here  the  two  moralists  part  The  noble 
writer  would  have  us  please  others  to  benefit 
ourMclvcs.  All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed, 
and  tcrininate  in  that  one  object — self.  The 
Christian  writer  directs  us  to  '  please  others  for 
their  ^(xxi,*  their  highest  good,  their  moral  *  edi- 
ficution/  '^J'he  essence  of  tho  worldly  code  of 
ethics  is  selfishness;  that  of  the  Christian  is 
disinterestedness. 

*  There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  intercourse, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  little  and  narrowing  spi- 
rit ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  love  it.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  for  are 
not  those  who  cultivate  it  ever  the  followers  of 
Him,  whn.se  sublime  characteristic  it  was*-*  that 
he  pleased  not  himself  7* 

III  the  society  of  Christians,  every  man  does 
not  so  much  look  on  his  own  things  as  on  the 
things  of  otherfi.  Christians  do  not  make  cnn- 
verfiation  a  theatre  for  dispute  or  display.  They 
contiidcr  it  as  a  reciprocation  of  benignity ;  a 
desire  to  draw  out  the  talents  of  those  who,  with 
more  merit,  have  less  pretension.  An  inter- 
change of  sentiment  between  intellectual  and 
highly  principled  persons  confers  both  pleasure 
and  benefit  To  make  it  at  oncn  pleasant  and 
profitable,  there  must  l>e  an  accordance  of  prin- 
ciple, if  not  of  opinion.  The  conversation  will 
frequently  have  a  tincture  of  religion,  even  when 
the  topic  under  disrussion  is  not  religious.  To- 
pics barely  secular  are  susceptible  of  this  spirit ; 
and  in  pious  and  discreet  hands,  they  will  be 
treated  in  a  way  to  promote  religion  without  pro- 
fewing  it 

True  religioo  kaepi  the  whole  man  in  order 


whether  he  be  engaged  in  business  or  >ii  com- 
pany. It  sheds  its  Iwnign  influence  fiir  beyond 
Its  own  sphere,  and  by  a  reflex  light  casts  a  ray 
on  actions  or  speculations  to  which  it  has  no  im- 
mediate reference.  The  Christian  does  not  go 
out  of  his  way  in  search  of  wit,  or  embellish, 
ment,  though  he  does  not  refuse  them  when  they 
naturally  present  themselves,  when  they  grow 
out  of  the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented 
for  their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifice 
made  of  something  bettor  than  themselves.  The 
Christian  uses  his  talents  temperately,  seeks  not 
to  eclipse  tho  less  brilliant;  and  had  much 
rather  not  shine  at  all,  than  shine  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  religious  man  in  society  finds 
means  for  the  exercise  of  many  christian  virtues 
without  descanting  on  them, — candour,  charita- 
ble construction,  patience  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, and  temper  with  the  less  forbearing,  a 
scrupulous  veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a 
watchful  guard  against  every  vain  thought  and 
every  light  expression.  He  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve wit  unsullied,  gayety  pure,  and  vivacity 
correct  He  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce subjects  of  a  higher  strain ;  when  the 
occasion  offers,  he  gladly  embraces  it,  but  with 
a  due  regard  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Let  it  be  observed,  we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
select  society,  associating  for  religious  improve- 
ment, but  of  the  duty  of  keeping  ordinary  con- 
versation within  tho  bounds  and  under  the  die 
cipline  of  correct  principle. 


EngU$h  Opinion  of  Frtnek  Society. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  design  of  these  slfght 
pages,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the  manners 
of  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  in  their  own 
journals,  memoirs,  and  letters.  But  when  it  is 
considered  how  deeply  our  own  manners  are 
now  becoming  assimilated  with  theirs,  it  may 
not  be  thought  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  haoits  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  metro- 
polis, so  far  as  they  may  be  likely  to  aflect  and 
influence  those  of  our  own  country,  avoiding 
every  thing  public  or  political,  or  general,  and 
confining  the  few  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
to  the  fashionable  circles  of  private  society. 

Paris  has  been  long  looked  up  to  by  many 
with  admiration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  briU 
liant  in  wit,  or  fascinating  in  converntion.  In 
a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  said 
to  contain  twenty  thooitand  men  of  letters,  high 
society  was  not  likely  to  want  eulogifits.  The 
extravagant  encomiums  bestowed  on  these  so- 
cieties by  their  own  people,  and  echoed  back  by 
ours,  may  prevent  its  being  thought  inexpedient 
to  give  a  superficial  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  which  seem  to  have  set  the  supe. 
riority  of  the  circles  over  which  they  presided 
above  all  competiiion.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  ap. 
prehension  that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite  envy, 
in  the  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind  of  yonng 
persons  of  taste,  who  feel  themselves  precluded 
frons  the  enjoyment,  which  moat  a^nXofyi^  ^<cr 
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Uw  fVeedom,  whilst  it  explains  the  motive,  of 
theM  observations. 

It  is  indeed  wounding  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  on  thinf^  which  should  not  be  so  much 
as  named.  Yet  thou{;h  it  is  painful  to  touch  on 
iuch  topics,  how  shall  we  be  so  likely  to  prevent 
evils,  as  by  exposing  them  7  Perhaps  it  may 
check  the  desire  of  imitation,  lightly  to  touch  on 
a  few  of  the  bad  characters  who  preside  over 
these  good  tocietiei. 

That  many  have  escaped  their  pollution,  is  a 
thin^  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  excite  imi. 
lation.  All  do  not  die  of  the  plague  where  the 
plague  rages ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  few  is 
no  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  where  so 
many  have  been  infected. 

In  certain  societies  the  difficulties  of  being 
witty  is  materially  diminished  by  the  readiness 
of  the  speaker  to  make  any  sacrifice,  both  topic 
ty  snd  modesty,  to  the  good  thing  he  is  about  to 
atter.  While  the  feeling  of  that  very  sacrifice 
may  perhaps  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  profane  hearer,  the  Christian,  not  inferior 
in  talent,  rejects  in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit 
to  be  obtained  by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the  hearer 
of  others. 

Though  the  late  sanguinary  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  government,  and 
religion ;  and  had  given  a  more  emphalical  cha- 
racter to  crime  of  every  description  ;  yet  if  we 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  period  immcdiatt-Iy 
preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that  this  tremendous 
convulsion  rather  aggravated  than  introduced 
many  of  its  moral  corruptions.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  pe. 
riod  which  the  natives  consider  as  the  acme  of 
human  glory — the  age  of  Louio  Qualorxe,  of 
Richelieu,  and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  Fur. 
ty,  as  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it. 
■elf. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  what  characterised  that  splendid  reign,  was 
unbounded  extravagance,  elegant  profligacy, 
and  tolerated  debauchery.  Surely  these,  which 
were  its  notorious  distinctions,  are  practices 
which  contribute  little  to  the  real  grandeur  uf  a 
country ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that, 
■ecordmg  to  the  fearfully  unguarded  expression 
of  the  otherwise  moral  Burke,  that  the  exhibition 
of  vice  in  a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  its 
apparent  grossness,  takes  away  half  of  its  real 
turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise  the 
evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  restraint  were 
so  far  broken  through,  as  that  the  royal  wife  and 
the  royal  mistress  were  every  where  received 
with  the  same  appearance  of  respect,  when  they 
were  even  met  together  in  the  same  societies  7 

Louis  has  lately  obtained,  in  certain  quarters, 
a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried  fame,  by  the 
only  method  perhaps  by  which  it  could  have 
been  raised, — a  comparison  with  the  prisoner 
of  St.  Helena.  But  surely  to  have  committed 
fewer  crimes  than  the  man  who  has  committed 
mure  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
a  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
len  !e.  Are  splendour  in  decoration  and  mag. 
nificence  in  expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to 
eovor  that  injustice  and  those  exactions  on  a 


plundered  people  by  which  they  were  porchassdl 
The  piety  of  the  king*s  latter  days  ia  frequently 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  disorders  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  surely  the  transition  fron 
profligacy  to  persecution  is  no  gremi  improf^ 
ment  in  the  human  character.  Were  not  kii 
false  virtues  even  more  destructive  than  hii 
avowed  vices  7  Did  matters  take  a  better  tan. 
when  the  monarch  by  exchanging  gross  immo. 
ralitiea  for  the  exercise  of  m  saperatitious  sod 
intolerant  religion,  indulged  himself  and  bb  di. 
rectress  in  a  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  hh 
own  subjects  T  a  persecution  accompanied  with 
every  act  of  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  Ex 
ile,  proscription,  torture,  death,  were  the  re- 
wards of  four  millions  of  his  faithful  protestiot 
subjects  !  To  these  rigorous  exercises  of  arbi. 
trary  power,  he  was  encouraged  and  impelled 
by  a  woman  who  had  herself  been  educated  io 
the  faith  she  now  endeavours  to  exterminate. 
We  pass  over  this  intermediate  government  of 
*the  godless  Regent  trembling  at  a  star,*  ii 
whose  character,  in  addition  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful vices,  we  see  a  shocking,  but  not  at. 
common  union  of  the  wildest  superstition  with 
the  most  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  equally  corrupt 
successor,  we  have  endless  records  o^  the  stitf 
of  society  among  persons  in  the  hi|rhcr  walkf 
life.  These  notices  are  to  be  found  in  a  multi- 
tude of  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  indirido- 
als  who  were  themselves  actors  and  interlocs- 
tors  in  these  scenes  of  familiar  life.  TKcse 
fashionable  societies  are  all  that  come  within 
our  present  designs.  Many  of  those  works  hivt 
preserved  the  history  of  characters,  principles, 
and  sentiments,  which  had  they  been  consij^ned 
to  eternal  oblivion,  religion  would  have  had  leti 
to  mourn,  and  virtue  less  to  regreL 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  be  too 
short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  pernse  them  all,  arr 
adorned  with  elegancies  of  composition,  and 
graces  of  style,  which,  had  they  been  dcvnted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given, 
might  have  benefitted  the  world  as  much  as  they 
have  injured  it  Out  of  all  these  mischievouf 
but  lighter  writings,  we  shull  only  mention  one 
or  two ;  nor  would  they  have  been  noticed  in  a 
little  work  of  this  nature,  but  for  the  popularitj 
they  have  obtained  among  us,  and  our  dread  or 
that  natural  progress,  the  tendency  uf  admira. 
tion  to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  life  of  Marmontel,  written  by  himsrlfl 
we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  decorous 
vice  and  accredited  infamy— of  abandoned  man- 
ners, to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  at 
least  to  the  characters  which  exhibit  them, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  their  turpitoJe. 
Vices  abound  and  are  revealed  without  the  least 
apparent  suspicion  of  their  guilt.  The  intims- 
tions,  indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogiiing.  If  there  are  no 
offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners,  it 
seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  onderstfKxi 
to  be  vicious ;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit  seems  to 
conceal  from  the  writer  the  complexion  of  hn 
own  morala,  gayety  of  style  seems  almost  to 
make  the  reader  lose  sight  of  the  character  of 
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the  company  in  which  he  if  pauingr  hii  time. 
In  fact  the  delineation  of  thoee  characters  con. 
sietfl  rather  in  a  morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than 
in  an  ambitious  display  of  it.  The  slight  veil 
thrown  over  corrupt  manners  by  decency  of  ex. 
pression,  seems  the  effect  cf  aome  remains,  not 
of  principle,  but  of  good  taste.  It  is  the  cold- 
blnodedness  of  a  heart  stagnatod  by  long  habits 
of  impunity  ;  for  while  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  criinina]  indulgences,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Boul  are  chilled.  The  mind  insensibly  loses  that 
delicacy  ofpcrception  which  nicely  distinguishes 
not  only  the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue. 
This  deadness  of  principle,  and  livclinesss  of 
language,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer,  and 
others  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  dangerous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  descrip. 
tion,  to  whose  parties  the  writer  referred  to  was 
&miliarly  admitted,  are  named  with  unbounded 
admiration,  not  merely  of  their  talents,  but  their 
virtues.  The  charms  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  aroiableness  of  their  characters,  are  the 
theme  of  his  unmixed  panegyric.  Incidentally, 
however,  as  a  thing  by  the  by,  as  a  trifle  not  re. 
quiring  to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  things  not 
invalidating  any  of  their  perfnctions,  it  comes 
out,  that  these  women,  so  faultless  and  so  pane- 
gyrised, are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce  with 
different  men — men,  whose  wives  are,  with  the 
same  uncensurable  guilt,  carrying  on  similar 
connexions  with  the  husbands  of  other  women  ! 
Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal  and  maternal 
virtues,  arc  not  thought  necessary  to  bo  called 
in  to  complete  their  round  of  perfection.  Im- 
purity of  heart  and  life,  dereliction  of  all  the 
domestic  duties,  are  never  brought  forward  as 
any  deduction  from  the  all-atoning  merit  of 
graces  of  manner  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  ad- 
vanced ajre  as  a  season  of  repose,  reflection,  and 
preparation  for  death  ;  and  to  have  sent  iti  in- 
finnitics,  sufferings,  and  debility,  as  gracious 
intimations  ofour  approaching  change,  and  with 
a  merciful  view  of  our  attaining  by  those  re. 
menibrances,  to  the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the 
sAlvtttion  ofour  souls. 

fiiit  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  on  which 
these  accomplished  societies  seem  to  have  con. 
gratulated  themselves,  was  in  defeating  this  pro. 
▼idential  procedure.  It  was  their  boasted  aim 
to  cheat  old  age  of  itself— of  its  present  incon. 
vcniencos,  its  decays,  and  its  prospective  views, 
by  a  mere  amusing  method.  They  contrived  to 
divert  the  stage  of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  su. 
perinduccd  gayety  and  increased  levity.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  attri- 
butes  of  calmness  and  resignation,  they  invent, 
ed  the  means  of  making  old  age  lose  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  youthful  images,  not  only  by  indulging 
in  light  reading,  but  looee  composition.  One 
of  them  was  so  successfully  boiled  in  Medea's 
kettle,  that  his  eulogist  triumphantly  tells  us  he 
tranHlatcd  Ariosto,  and  published  tales  exhibit, 
ing  pictures  of  voluptuousness  without  inde- 
cency ;  and  these  boasted  exploits  are  adduced 
as  adding  fresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very 
▼tf  r|re  of  eternity ! 

Hear  a  celebrated  academician  immortalixo 
one  of  the  deceased  ooofraternity  in  his  pablie 


oration!  In  illustrating  the  character  of  his 
friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  he  describes 
this  period  as  *  a  season  when  ingenious  trifling 
is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which  men 
might  give  themselves  up  to  levity  with  the 
least  scruple  and  the  most  success.  It  is  in  old 
B^i  *(iy*  ^he  orstor,  that  the  mind  ii  dieahuMtd 
on  all  ntbjeeU^  and  that  a  man  has  a  ripht  to 
je$t  upon  every  thing !  It  is  then  that  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  wit  of  concealing 
reason  under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it!  * 

Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  lately  pub- 
lished  letters  of  Msdame  du  Deffane, — a  most 
unnecessary  and  u profitable  addition  to  the  late 
load  of  similar  literary  mischiefs, — will  have 
beheld  such  a  picture  of  the  manners  even  of 
private  and  select  society,  among  persons  of 
high  rank,  science,  taste,  and  literature,  as  must 
make  him  look  on  these  distinctions  without 
envy,  when  beheld  disconnected  with  those  prin 
ciples  which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady,  we 
find  these  striking  circumsunces ;  they  present 
a  melancholy  instance  how  completely  in  Paris, 
St  that  time,  a  disregard  of  all  the  obligations 
of  duty,  all  sense  of  religion,  all  the  charities 
of  domestic  virtue,  all  the  purposes  of  social 
ofsefulness,  wss,  on  her  part,  perfectly  compatf. 
ble  with  her  being  received  into  the  first  society. 
On  the  part  of  her  associates,  all  tlie  objections, 
insurmountable,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place, 
were  there  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  idol — the 
fondness  for  display  in  conversation,  the  vanity 
of  eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others. 

We  see  slso  how  little  splendid  talents  con. 
tribute  to  the  felicities  of  the  life,  or  to  the  vir- 
tues r>f  the  possessor.  We  even  see  thst,  when 
not  under  the  controul  of  sound  principle,  they 
awfully  increase  the  present  capacity  for  evil, 
and  the  responsibility  of  a  future  reckoning. 
Instead  of  promoting  improvement,  they  carry 
contamination.  In  morals  as  well  as  in  politics, 

*  Great  power  ii  an  achievement  of  great  ill.* 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered  in 
their  bosoms  the  surpcnts  that  were  so  soon  to 
sting,  'not  only  their  country,  but  all  Europe. 
Here  were  cherished  those  academics!  philoso. 
phcrs,  wits,  and  political  economists,  who  first 
sounded  the  alarm  for  the  simultaneous  extinc- 
tion of  thrones  and  altars ;  who  first  exhibited 
the  portentous  remedies  for  curing  denpotism 
by  anarchy,  and  superstition  by  atheism  ;  who 
sowed  the  first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolution, 
ary  horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  into 
the  poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  erected 
on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  kingdom,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Previously  to  some  of  Madame  du  Dcffane*s 
numerous  intrigues,  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  Iv 
presumed,  the  laws  of  England  would  not  re- 
cognise as  a  lawful  impediment — that  *  he  wat 
a  weak  and  tiregome  companion  /*  She  was  ex- 
traordinarily acute,  but  her  acuteness,  though 
it  was  frequently  just,  was  always  malicious 

•  Speech  of  Cnndorcet  to  the  Academy  on  the  deatl 
of  Monsieur  dfl  Tieswn. 
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it  is  difficult  to  lay  whether  she  was  more  com- 
pletely deficient  in  sensibility  or.  principle.  She 
possessed  all  the  qualities  which  attract,  but 
wanted  all  those  which  attach ;  or  rather,  siie 
wanted  no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she 
possessed  to  a  better  account  Not  possessing 
the  female  virtues,  she  cither  did  not  believe  in 
their  existence,  or  des[Hsed  them.  If  she  want* 
ed  any  vice,  it  was  that  of  hypocrisy ;  for  she 
takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  she  possessed  any  virtue, 
it  was  frankness,  which  yet  was  oflen  disfigured 
by  coarseness,  and  not  seldom  counteracted  by 
falsehood.  She  wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of 
kindness,  affection,  and  tenderness;  and  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill-nature, 
jealousy,  and  envy ;  but  her  ruling  passion  was 
a  selfishness  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotism  the  most  completely  unconquerable. 

The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  she 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered  more 
broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her  co- 
kMiring,  the  strength  of  her  language,  and  the 
power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exercised  in 
proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting  ran- 
ooor  of  her  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the  same  class 
of  character,*  whom  she  had  formerly  loved  as 
much  as  she  could  love  any  woman ;  one  who 
had  been  her  select  companion  in  her  own  house 
fifleen  years,  but  who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust, 
and  set  up  a  talking  house  for  herself,  which 
drew  away  some  of  *  the  best  feathers  in  her 
wing  ;*— on  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady, 
she  only  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  she  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  then  I  should  not  have  lost 
D*Alemhert!* 

We  learn  from  her  letters,  that  her  splendid 
society  was  composed  not  merely  of  wits,  philo- 
sophers, and  academicians,  but  of  women  of 
rank,  of  nobles,  and  of  statesmen,  with  one 
of  whom  she  was  connected. — From  those,  it 
must  be  confessed,  admirably  written  epistles, 
we  profitably  learn  much  of  the  hollowness  of 
worldly  friendships,  much  of  the  insincerity  of 
mere  wits  and  mere  men  of  letters— of  persons 
who  associate  together,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  known  that  they  ure  so  associated — 
who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to 
indemnify  thomeclves  for  their  reciprocal  flat- 
tery when  together,  by  their  cutting  sarcasms 
when  separated.  Happily,  the  more  we  see  of 
these  communications  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  sound  principle,  *  godly 
sincerity,*  a  conquest  over  vanity,  a  triumph 
over  egotism,  an  habitual  struggle  against  sel- 
fishness can  establish  an  honourable,  virtuous 
and  durable  friendship,  or  shed  a  benign  lustre 
on  the  most  polished  society. 

We  repeat,  that  these  reports  are  not  indus- 
triously gleaned  from  rival  parties,  ill-informed 
ournalists,  nor  even  from  virtuous  writers,  eager 
to  expose  the  vices  they  detested ;  but  from  the 
principal  performers  in  the  scene — from  a  wo- 
man whoso  uncontrollable  openness  prevents 
her  concealing  her  own  vices. 

We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  exposure  of  the 
&ults  of  some  of  the  associates  whom  she  so 
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sedulously  courts,  and  so  co&stuitly  abosss ;  m 
see  the  malignity  which  forces  itself  throofk 
all  her  endeavours  to  appear  amiable  in  tbeew 
of  the  distinguished  permm  to  whom  she  writa; 
we  see  the  corroding  envy,  the  gnawing  jealooij. 
and  sometimes  the  obvious  aversion  lo  the  io- 
dividuals  of  a  society,  without  which  she  etc 
not  exist ;  which  society  probably  entertaioed  i 
reciprocal  hatred  of  their  flattering  hostess,  ud 
yet  could  not  exist  without  her.  All  this  ei- 
hibits  a  scene,  from  which  an  uneophisticatedDa- 
glish  heart  turns  away,  sickening  with  disgmt 

This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf^  Uiod,  r^ 
pining,  and  impious,  yet  drew  this  acoonDf^ 
ed  society  about  her  by  their  mutual  fbndDM 
for  conversation.  They  met  without  afiectios, 
they  parted  without  regret ;  yet  meet  they  mntf 
— they  were  necessary  to  each  other,  not  for 
comfort,  for  tliey  knew  neither  the  name  nor 
the  thing ;  but  society  being  an  article  of  tk 
first  necessity  for  the  support  of  existence,  it 
must  be  had  with  companions  hating,  and  hated 
by,  each  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  tbe 
fondness  for  society  seems  not  so  much  a  taste, 
as  a  raging  appetite. 

It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartless  societj. 
where  persons  of  talents  and  breeding  meet,  not 
so  much  to  enjoy  each  other,  aa  to  get  rid  of 
themselves.  Intimacy  without  confidence,  ui 
intercourse*  without  esteem,  add  little  to  the 
genuine  delights  of  social  life.  Competitioa 
while  it  inflames  vanity,  is  no  improver  of  kicil- 
ness. 

In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  were  vit» 
and  authors  by  profession,  and  ladies  judges  and 
critics  by  courtesy,  nothing  was  considered  u 
an  exclusion  from  these  societies  but  want  o( 
talents  to  amuse,  or  taste  to  decide.  7%e  pott 
produced  his  work,  not,  however,  so  much  to  be 
corrected  as  applauded;  not  so  much  to  be 
counselled  as  flattered ;  he,  in  return,  paying 
usuriously,  in  the  same  conterfett  coin,'  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  and  the  benefit  dom 
him,  by  their  proclamation  of  the  beauty  of  hit 
work ;  his  fame,  perhaps,  suspended  on  the  avow- 
ed patronage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  should  call  infamous.  He  is  gratefol 
to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown  ot' 
laurel  from  fair  and  fashionable,  but  impure 
hands ;  and  Paris  resounds,  next  morning,  witL 
the  immortality  assigned  him  bj  the  decisioo 
of  this  coterie. 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least  woaU 
not  be  so  very  bad,  if  there  were  no  future  reck 
oning ;  but  to  see  old  age  without  consolatioa 
dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  death 
to  contemplate  loss  of  sight  as  only  aogmentioc 
spiritnal  blindness,  yet  to  see  the  afflicted  sui- 
ferer  clinging  to  this  miserable  existence,  and 
closing  a  life  of  sin  with  a  death  without  peni- 
tence and  without  hope ;  to  consider  talents  ca- 
pable of  groat  things,  abused  and  misapplied  ;  a 
God  not  merely  forsaken,  but  denied  ;  all  thess 
are  images  from  which  the  sober  mind  torn* 
away  with  horror  softened  by  compassion.  Mar 
every  daughter  of  Britain  say,  with  the  patriarch 
of  old,  '  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  sdoj: 
to  their  assembly  let  not  thine  honour  be  united!' 

Some  ladies  of  unimpeached  morality  were 
found  in  these  coteries.    True :  yet  we  hope  ic 
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be  fbrjfiven  for  sayia^,  that  they  oonid  ha^e  re. 
teined  bat  little  of  that  delicacy  which  should 
preserve  the  parity  of  society,  when  they  make 
no  scruple  of  mixing  intimately  with  women 
whose  practices  they  would  not  by  any  means 
edopt.  In  such  society  virtue  withers,  delicacy 
ie  impnirud,  and  principle  finally  extini^uished. 

In  this  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  make 
e  short  digression,  to  observe  with  gratitude  on 
the  t)bligations  of  English  society  to  our  late 
fencratod  queen.  Nut  to  insist  on  the  admirable 
•zariiplcs  she  set  in  her  exact  performance  of 
ill  tiie  domestic  duties ;  her  public  conduct,  in 
important  Instance,  will  ever  reflect  honour 

her  memory — we  mean  her  solicitude  to  pre- 
vent the  impure  mixtures  to  which  we  are  now 
•Uadini?.  She  raised  as  it  were,  a  rampart  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 
dadirig  from  tho  royal  presence  all  who  had 
ftrfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it,  had 
a  ^ncral  moral  effect,  by  excluding  them  also 
ftom  the  virtuous  society  of  others  of  their  own 
rank.  Discriminations  of  this  nature  are  of 
incalculable  value  in  preserving  the  distinctions 
between  correctness  and  impurity,  when  no 
>fiendt>r,  though  of  the  highest  rank,  can  pre- 
wrve  the  public  dignity  of  the  station  she  has 
liehonoured. 

Twan  hanl,  perhaps,  on  hem  and  there  a  waif, 
[lesiroiid  t»  return,  and  not  rf*eeived  ; 
Bat  WH!4  a  wholeiome  riiroiir  in  the  maiD, 
And  taiii;ht  the  unblemiiihed  to  pccucrve  with  care 
rhac  piifity,  whom  Iom  wa«  lows  of  all.' 

COWPER. 

London  also  has  had  its  select  assemblies  for 
sonverMation.  They  were  neither  trifling,  dull, 
pedantic.  If  there  wore  less  display  of  wit, 
I>aiii9  to  be  easy,  less  study  to  bo  natural, 
atVeclalion  of  being  unaffected,  less  eflbrt  to 
be  onconrttrained,  there  was  more  sincerity,  in- 
tt|friiy,  and  kindness.  If  there  was  a  less  per- 
peCuul  aim  at  being  ingenious,  ingenuity  was 
never  wanting.  If  there  wore  less  persiflage 
end  sarcaHm,  there  was  more  aflfeclion,  truth, 
mod  nature.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degree  of  rank  or 
talent  would  have  procured  an  introduction 
when  there  was  any  taint  on  the  reputation. 

Tho  tone  of  social  intercourse  is  at  present, 
perhapH,  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  recent  adop- 
tion of  more  direct  religious  improvement  m 
the  private  |>arties  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
talen'''.     But  to  return  to  Paris. 

One  instance  more  of  the  substitution  of  ta- 
lent for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
tho  atHfjice  of  the  ono  where  the  other  abound- 
ed ;  ont<!  instance  more,  and  we  will  relieve  our 
readers,  and  carry  them  to  breathe  a  purer  at- 
mosphere in  better  company.  The  celebrated 
Madiinie  d*Epinay  is  described  by  one  of  her 
admirers,*  who  came  in  the  order  of  succession 
next  after  Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  most  attrac- 
live,  but  most  ditereet  of  women !  This  discre- 
tion, vvnich  is  his  rather  than  hers,  appears  in 
bis  in.iking  her  indulgence  in  forbidden  gratifi- 
eatioMN,  consistent  with  her  constant  regard  for 
public  opinion,  and  the  desire  of  reputation.  He 
raoords,  intentionally  to  her  honour,  that  being 

*  Lb  Baroa  de  Ctoiouai 


above  all  prejudices  herself,  (that  is,  above  the 
weakness  of  Christianity,)  yet  no  one  knew 
better  what  was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  others. 
She  conformed,  he  observes,  as  scrupulously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  up  the 
outward  observances  of  the  church  as  much  as 
a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  done ; 
that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infidel  and  a  hypo- 
crite, lie  proclaims  to  her  glory,  that,  *  without 
believing  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  good 
sense,  she  never  failed  to  receive  the  sacramenta, 
painful  as  the  stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable,  as  oflen  as  decency,  or 
the  scruples  of  her  friends,  made  it  becoming.* 
*  Perhaps,*  adds  her  profane  panef^yrist, '  there 
was  as  much  greatness  in  receiving  them  with 
her  notion  of  them,  as  there  would  have  been  in 
refusing  them.*  Is  it  an^  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  conformity  of  principles,  she  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  homage  of 
the  academician  7 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  oon. 
temptuous  smile  of  pity  the|p  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  learning,  most,  if  they 
were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Penelope, 
as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard — pictures  of 
female  excellence  and  domestic  virtue,  which 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  admiring  sympathy  from 
manjr  a  British  eye.  The  poet  has  omitted  to 
mention  whether  their  valiant  lords  loved  them 
the  less  for  having  spent  the  hours  of  their  ab- 
sence  in  scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  ad- 
venture, in  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to  keep 
up  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes ;  in  one, 
by  contriving  decorations  for  a  living  lord,  or, 
in  the  other,  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead 
one,  by  preparing  funeral  honours  for  his  father, 
ingeniously  deferring  the  detested  second  nup- 
tials by  nightly  unravelling  the  daily  labour, 
and  thus  keeping  her  promise  of  consent  when 
the  work  should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it 

What  manly  English  heart  would  not  prefer 
the  fond  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  wife,  which  led 
her  in  secret  to  the  watch-tower  to  murk  the 
battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  explore  her  husband 
so  soon  to  bleed, — to  all  the  Aspokias  of  Greece, 
to  8 II  the  Da  Detfands,  the  De  TEspinasseK,  the 
D*Epinays,  to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  fancy, 
and  all  the  practical  pollutions  of  the  life,  of  the 
^bonnei  tocieties*  of  the  metropolis  of  France. 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  ge  back  tu  ransack 
antiquity  for  exampU$  in  the  finely  imagined 
females  of  Troy  or  Ithica,  nor  ibr  warninfrs  to 
the  polished,  but  profligate  courtezans  of  Athens, 
nor  to  the  criminal  countesso  of  Paris ; — we  may 
find  instances  of  the  one,  and  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go 
no  further  for  the  highest  examples  of  female 
dignity,  talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  biography  of  our  own  country. 

We  could  produce  no  inconsiderable  number 
in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who  if  their 
names  are  not  blazoned  in  tho  book  of  fame,  will 
be  recorded  in  more  lasting  characters  in  the 
book  of  life — who,  if  their  memoirs  are  not 
spangled  with  their  boiu  molit  have  yet  had 
their  good  actions  and  holy  principlea  embalmed 
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in  the  writing  of  their  faithful  Christian  friends. 
But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  eminently 
skilled  in  human,  but  especially  in  divine  learn- 
ing.  But  the  remembrance  of  her  talcnti>, 
which  appear  to  have  licen  of  the  first  order,  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  Christian  virtues.  Amonjf 
numerous  other  instances  of  her  pious  exertions, 
she  contributed  lar^ly  to  the  support  of  a  so- 
ciety for  converting  the  Indians  in  New-En^- 
land,  long  before  missions  were  thought  of  by 
her  tardy  countrymen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  de- 
voted a  large  sum  to  those  exiled  and  destitute 
clergymen  who  had  fled  hither  for  protection. 
Her  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  that  extensive 
benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

In  Bircirs  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boylo, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
every  thing  to  say  that  she  was  entirely  worthy 
of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Christian  phi. 
losopher.  Of  the  eminently  pious  Lady  Frand^s 
Hobart,  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  James  the 
First,  Dr.  Collins  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial.  A  long  and  unwearied  attention,  for 
many  years  to  the  bodily  sufferings  of  her  lord, 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  her  anxiety  for  his 
spiritual  interests.  Through  the  blessing  of  God 
she  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  hio  character,  who  never  named  her 
hy  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  his  *doar 
saint*  This  term  had  not  then  fallen  into  re- 
proach. 

or  Sii.oanna,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  too  much.  For  brevity's  sake,  how. 
ever,  we  must  re^irict  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
partinulurs  in  speaking  of  a  life  which  was  a 
constant  series  of  secret  piety  and  active  bene- 
volence. When  near  her  end,  which  happened 
in  her  twcnty.second  year,  she  implored  her 
lord,  that  whatever  provision  might  be  made 
for  tlie  fortunes  or  acquirementsof  her  children, 
that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  strictest 
.principles  of  (Christianity,  in  comparison  of 
'which  Mho  esteemed  all  worldly  accomplish- 
mciilb  UH  nothing.  To  her  dying  father,  who 
had  hpon  inattentive  to  Christian  duties,  she  ad- 
minii*lered  such  spiritual  support;*,  that  in  rap- 
turo  he  pruixcd  (rrjd  that  he  should  live  to  re- 
ceive his  JKrst  religioufi  consolations  from  his 
own  rhiiil  ! 

To  the  incmory  of  the  Lady  Cults,  the  incom- 
parahlu  wife  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cutis,  so  dis 
tinguishi'd  nt  the  siege  of  Nnniur,  noble  justice 
has  tieon  done  in  on  admirable  funnral  sermon 
of  Bishop  Attcrbury,  which  wo  would  recom- 
mend to  vy/o.ry  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  exalt- 
ed  piety  or  fine  writing. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  not  less 
dist.'nguished  for  superior  talents  than  for  emi- 
ne^i.'-e  in  every  Christian  attainment. — She  hns 
been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tatlcr,  under 
the  \eTy  inappropriate  appellation  of  Aspasia. 
No  two  characters  could  form  a  more  iicrfect 
con  trust. 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all  the 
English  ladies  who  have  crinferred  honour  on 
ibeir  country.    Of  those  already  mentbned  all 


possessed  considerable  talents.  Sonne  were  en 
nent  for  their  skill  in  the  dead  Isngaages ;  othcn 
for  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the  sd 
ences;  all  for  their  high  religions  atiainmenti 
All  were  practical  Christians — all  adorned  tbeir 
profession  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  i» 
meotir,  the  relative,  and  the  social  duiics.* 

But  what  shall  wo  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Ri» 
sell?  Many  daughters  have  done  virtu^oosly 
but  thou  excellest  them  all !  She  has  uninten 
tionally  bequeathed  us  her  character  in  her  let. 
ters.  Though  there  is  little  elegance  in  Ker 
style,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom  ud 
truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many  specimens  of 
epistolary  writing  might  be  produced,  ^hkk 
excel  these  in  the  graces  of  coinpo^^ition,  bol 
few  which  surpass  them  in  that  strong  sesa, 
solid  judgment,  and  those  discriminating  pikven 
whicii  wero  the  characterisLica  of  hvr  inlr-lle^ 
tual  attainments,  as  heroic  fortitude,  Chri«tiu 
humility,  unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  snbmis. 
sion  to  his  dispensations,  wero  of  her  religioa 
character.  Such  a  combination  of  tendcrnea 
the  most  exquisite,  magnanimitj  the  niuft  un- 
affected, and  Christian  piety  the  most  praclioL 
have  not  of^en  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acute,  but  sceptical  French  writer,  edb 
*  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride,  and  tfai 
noblest  way  of  obtaining  praise.* — How  -^ell  bH 
the  prince  of  Pagan  philosophers,  by  anticipa- 
tion, corrected  this  tinsel  phrase  1*  *  If  thou  ut 
not  good,  thy  magnanimity  is  ridiculous  ud 
worthy  of  no  honour.*  How  did  our  bubline 
Christian  sufferer  practically  improve  up"n  bodi! 
*Seek  not  the  honour  which  cometh  from  mo, 
but  that  which  cometh  from  G<x].* 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  taking   notes  on  lb* 
public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  concealing  the 
tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under  the  a>s:jiiied 
composure  of  the  secretary  ;  whether  we  t  ohdd 
her,  aAer  his  condemnation,  prostrate  at  the  ftet 
of  the  unfeeling  monarch,  imploring  a  phort  re- 
prieve for  her  adored  hunband,  while  the  iroo- 
hearted  king  heard  the  petition  without  cnrtion. 
and  refused  it  without  regret ;  whether  we  be- 
hold her  sublime  composure  at  their  fiiuil  sepa- 
ration, which  drew  from  her  dying  lord  tlie  coo* 
fession,  *  the  bittcrne<)s  of  death  is  past  ;*  whether 
we  behold  her  heroic  resolution  rather  to  t^w  hio 
die,  than  to  persuade  him  to  any  dishonuuraUr 
means  to  preserve  his  life  ;  whether  we  see  bor 
superiority  to  resentment  slier  wards  towards 
the  promoters  of  his  execution, — no  ex  predion 
of  an   unforgiving  spirit ;    no    hard    sentence 
escaping  her,  even  against  the  savage  Jeffrieii 
who  pronounced  his  condemnation,  sdding  in- 
Kult  to  cruelty;  no  triumph  when  that  infamoof 
judge  was  aflcrwards  disgraced  and  impriaoo- 
ed;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  tem}iente 
letter  to  the  King  a  few  days  af)er  her  dear 
lnrd*s  execution,  declaring  that,  if  she  were  cs- 
pa  hie  of  consolation,  it  would  only  be  thai  her 
lord's  fame  might  be  preserved  in  the  Kinf*> 
more  fiivourable  opinion  : — had   long  habits  of 
vnUiptuousnoss  left  any  sense  of  pity  in  tJiin  cor 
rupt  king ;  or,  rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  heea 
ff)rgotten  in  his  anatomy,  it   must  have  bee> 

*  For  a  ftill  aceonnt  of  these,  and  manv  otlrr  eqiaIN 
eminent  ladies,  see  *  McDMin  of  Phius  Wume p  ' 
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touched  at  her  humble  entreaty  that  *he  would 
grant  his  pardon  to  a  woman  amaacd  with  g^rief, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  served  his 
fiither  in  hin  greatest  extremities,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  greatest  perils  i* — if  we  view  this 
extraordinary  sufferer  under  all  these  trials, 
while  we  admire  the  woman,  we  must  adore  the 
divine  grace  which  alone  could  sustain  her  un- 
der them. 

Alter  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not  say, 
that,  for  an  cxai|iple  of  conjugal  tenderness,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  country  for  a  per- 
fect model  7  Portia  swallowing  fire  because  nhe 
would  not  survive  her  Brutus,  the  Pa/e,  non  do- 
let  of  the  faithful  Arraia,  as  she  ntabbed  herself, 
and  then  presented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to 
set  him  an  example  of  dying  bravely  ;  these  he- 
roic instances  of  conjugal  affection,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell :  they  died  a  volun- 
tary death  rather  than  outlive  their  husbands ; 
Christianity  imposed  on  her,  the  severer  duty 
of  surviving  hers-— of  living  to  suffer  calamities 
scarcely  loss  trying,  and  to  perform  duties 
scarcely  less  heroic.  AAcr  weeping  herself 
blind,  after  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  let  us  view  her  called  to  witness  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
After  seeing  her  dead  corpse,  let  us  t>ehold  her 
ffoing  to  the  chamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in  child- 
bed, of  which  the  other  had  just  died.  When 
her  only  surviving  daughter  inquired  after  her 
sister,  the  mother  cheerfully  replied,  *  I  have 
ju^tt  Hoou  her  out  of  bed  V — It  was  in  her  coffin. 

In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider  the 
portrait  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  is  with  fresh 
admiruiiiHi.  Each  lineament  derives  additional 
beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the  rest,the sym- 
metry of  the  features  corresponding  with  the 
juat  proportions  of  the  whole  figure. 


England*$  Best  Hope, 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
as  well  with  reference  to  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves.  If  we  have  shown  that  we  have  little 
regret  in  any  still  remaining  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  oppofite  shores,  and  much 
to  fear  from  a  growing  resemblance  between 
thcra ;  if  we  have  luocessfully  hinted  at  the 
grounds  of  our  own  real  superiority,  and  the 
possibility  of  maintaining,  and  even  increasing 
our  greatness,  to  an^  extent  consistent  with  hu- 
man  imperfection ;  if  we  have,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  our 
ultimate  degradation,  whilst  in  the  first  we  had 
pointed  at  the  heights  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably aspire  ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy  our 
attention  to  inquire  how  wo  can  alone  answer 
our  high  destination,  revive  what  we  have  lost, 
attain  what  more  is  within  our  roach,  or  having 
attained  it  how  we  may  perpetuate  the  inesti- 
mable blessing. 

We  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and 
reluctant  movement,  began  to  provide  a  national 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Preju- 
diee  held  out  igidDst  it  with  its  meoostomad  per- 
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tinacity, — knowledge  would  only  make  them 
idle,  ignorance  would  preserve  subordination, 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty  would  impede  the 
performance  of  it  This  last  we  did  not  per- 
haps say  in  so  many  words,  but  was  it  not  the 
principle  of  our  conduct?  We  put  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  till  the  growth  of  crime 
made  the  rich  tremble.  We  refused  to  make 
them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  worse  as  to 
augment  the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  probe- 
bility  of  their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home 
to  the  opulent.  They  were  afraid  for  their  pro- 
perly, for  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have  left 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  *  till  the  overflow- 
ings of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.*  They 
discovered  at  length,  that  ignorance  had  not 
made  better  subjects,  better  servants,  better 
men.  This  lesson  they  might  have  condescend- 
ed to  learn  sooner  from  the  Irish  rebels,  from 
the  French  revolutionists.  We  have  at  length 
done  well,  though  we  have  done  it  reluctanUy. 
We  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  clasa,  a  class  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many  still 
withhold  the  same  blessing.  If,  as  is  the  public 
opinion,  it  is  the  force  of  temptation  which  has 
produced  so  much  crime  among  the  poor,  are 
not  the  rich,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
rich,  exposed  to  at  least  as  strong  temptations, 
not  indeed  to  steal,  but  to  violate  other  com. 
mandments  of  equal  authority  7  Laws,  withom 
manners,  will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them : 
manners  without  religion  will  be  but  imper- 
fectly  reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  reli- 
gious  reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  feast  a 
work  of  supererogation  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks  7  There  are,  however,  roahy  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  the  number  of  which  is, 
we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopolize  our  benevo- 
Icnce  7    Why  should  the  rich  in  this  one  in 
stance,  be  so  disinterested  7    Why  should  not 
the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great?    Why  should  the 
son  of  the  nobleman,  not  share  the  advantage 
now  bestowed  on  the  children  of  his  servant,  of 
his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours? 
Why  should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made 
a  prominent  article  in  the  education  of  thoee 
who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  7    Why 
are  these  most  important  beings,  the  very  be 
ings  in  this  enlightened  country  whose  immor 
tal  interests  ere  the  most  neglected  ? 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  provides 
not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.*  If  this  be  true  of  tem 
poral,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglects  to 
make  *  for  his  own*  a  spiritual  provision  ?  Doee 
not  he  far  more  emphatically  deny  *  that  faith* 
which  is  violated  even  in  the  other  inferior  case? 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insutwrdination,  that 
spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in  our  own 
families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the  prevailing  evil 
of  the  present  day.  The  diminished  obedienee 
of  ehildren  to  perenta^  of  eecftnU  U& 
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of  sabjects  to  vorereigfns,  all  npring  from  one 
eominon  root — an  abatement  of  the  reverence 
to  the  authority  of  God.  Fathers  should  there- 
fore keep  up  in  their  oflTsprinfir,  as  long  as  possi. 
ble,  a  dependancc  on  themselves,  without  which 
they  will  gradually  shake  off  their  dependence 
on  their  Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind, 
as  it  is  the  prevailing;  wish,  so  it  is  the  most 
alarming  danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obe- 
dience to  Divine  authority  will  become  connect 
ed  ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint  shaken 
off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any  kind  led. 
Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian  institution 
help  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which  has,  within 
a  few  years,  so  frequently  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools  ?  Wo 
mean  not  altogether,  to  censure  the  honourable 
seminaries.  Do  not  the  youth  carry  thither, 
rather  than  acquire  there,  this  want  of  subordi- 
nation 7  Is  it  not  too  often  previously  fostered 
at  home  by  the  habits  of  luxury,  the  taste  for 
expense,  the  unrestrained  indulgences,  tlie  un. 
•abdued  tempers,  which  so  ill  prepare  them  to 
submit  to  moral  discipline  ?  Laxity  of  manners 
and  of  principles  act  reciprocally  :  they  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect. 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the  in- 
dications  of  evil  dispositions  in  their  children  ; 
but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always  study  the 
human  character  :  they  are  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  budding  vice  hat  accidental  de- 
fect— a  failing  which  time  will  cure.  Time 
cures  nothing  ;  time  only  inveteratos,  only  ex- 
asperates, where  religion  is  not  called  in  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  tame  the 
neadstroug  violence  of  the  passions  by  a  few 
moral  sentences;  the  curb  id  too  wesk  for  the 
natursi  ferocity  of  the  animal.  If  the  most  re- 
ligious education  does  not  always  answer  the 
end,  what  end  is  an  education,  in  which  religion 
does  not  predominate,  likely  to  produce  7  How 
is  the  Christian  character  likely  to  be  formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, without  the  powerful  discipline  of  reli- 
gious Slid  moral  habits  7 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honourably  anxious 
about  advancing  the  interest  of  their  sons ;  but 
they  do  not  always  extend  this  anxiety  to  their 
best  interests.  They  prepare  them  for  the  world, 
bat  neglect  to  prepare  them  for  eternity.  We 
recal  our  words  ;  they  do  not  even  make  the  best 
|Nreparation  for  the  world.  Their  sffection  is 
warm,  but  is  short-sighu^d ;  for  surely  thst  prin- 
ciple which  is  tho  rcMt  of  all  virtuous  action,  of 
all  the  great  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sobcr-mindednoRS,  of  patience,  of  self-denial, 
of  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  in  a 
right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  produce  a  character 
oot  unqualified  for  the  best  services  to  society  ; 
for  advancement  in  life,  for  fitness  for  the  most 
useful  employments,  for  adorning  the  most  ho- 
nourable situations  ;  for  we  do  not  recommend 
rach  a  religion  as  would  make  Ascetics,  as 
would  abstract  men  from  the  business  or  tho 
duties  of  life,  or  from  the  true  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety. There  seems,  indeed,  little  necessity  for 
guarding  against  evils  of  which  we  see  no  great 
ian  ger. 

Gentlemen  should  be  scholars ;  liberal  learn- 
k^  aeed  not  ioteriere  with  religioiit  acquire. 


ments,  unless  it  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  bo 
time  fbr  its  cultivation,  unless  it  came  them  to 
consider  religion  as  an  object  of  inferior  regard. 
But  no  human  learning  ought  to  keep  religiooi 
instruction  in  the  back  ground,  so  as  to  nuda 
it  an  incidental,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  bo  made  for  the  natives 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  fbr  their  contBtapi 
of  religion,  from  the  load  of  absurd  and  super- 
stitious observances  which  degrade  iL  Thoiz^ 
even  they  might  have  discovered,  under  thai 
disadvantages,  much  that  is  good ;  fbr  they  have 
had  writers  who  yield  to  none  in  elevation  ai 
sentiment,  in  !oiliT>«tj:«  of  genius,  and  sublimity 
of  devotion.*  Yet  rb-v  labours  of  these  excelleot 
men  Ivsve  lefl  the  character  of  their  religion  on- 
altered. 

But  we  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead  fbr  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  religion.  Here,  Chris- 
tianity presents  herself  to  us  neither  dishonour- 
ed, degraded,  nor  disfigured.  Here  she  is  set 
before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ;  we  see  ber 
in  her  whole  consistent  character,  in  all  her  ftir 
and  just  proportions,  as  she  came  from  the  hands 
of  her  Divine  Author.  We  see  her  as  she  bss 
been  completely  rescued  from  tliat  encumbering 
load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned  ;  de- 
livered from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  labours 
of  our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  toss 
unmutilated  and  undefaccd. 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  but  seriously 
reflect,  how  much  tho  future  moral  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  on  the  education  he  may 
at  this  moment  be  giving  to  his  son,  even  if  bit 
paternal  feelings  did  not  stimulate  his  xeakxis 
endeavours,  his  patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  who  loves  her  coon, 
try  with  an  ardour  which  the  superior  worth  of 
that  country  justifies;  who,  during  a  long  life, 
has  anxiously  watched  its  alternations  of^pros. 
perous  and  adverse  fortune ;  and  who,  on  the 
very  verge  of  eternity,  is  proportionally  anxious 
for  ite  moral  prosperity,  as  she  approaches  nearer 
to  that  state,  in  view  of  which  all  temporal  con- 
siderations diminish  in  their  value ;  may  she 
hope  that  her  egotism  will  be  fbrgiven,  aiid  her 
pardon  be  obtained  for  the  liberty  she  is  taking  ? 
May  she  venture  to  suppose  that  she  is  now  con- 
versing with  some  individual  father  of  a  family 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and,  presuming  that 
he  would  permit  the  freedom,  address  him,  and 
through  him,  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
the  kingdom,  in  plain  and  bold  language,  with 
something  like  the  following  suggestions  ? 

Let  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  train  up 
your  son  in  the  fear  of  God,  Make  this  fear, 
which  is  not  only  *  the  beginning  of  wisdom*  in 
point  of  excellence,  tho  same  also  in  priority  of 
time.    Let  the  beginning  of  wisdom   be  r^^de 

•  What  liav  ht^n  naid  h->n»  and  elsewhere  of  Frane^ 
and  or  the  religiDn  of  Franco,  hati  been  eaid  '  oiiire  ii 
sorrow  than  in  anper,*  and  with  the  iin^Ii*  vmw  nf  .-au 
tion  to  our  own  country  However  we  driprecale  \bc 
paRt,  we  Hhall  stillclieriBh  the  hope,  thai  havins  witw*^ 
eil  the  horrors  of  a  political,  we  may  one  da>  iunl  thr 
dawn  of  a  moral  rcvoliiiiun.  A  virtuorin  Kiiiff.  aoit  ao 
improving  irovprninent.  leavr  us  not  without  hop^  liut 
this  fair  part  of  tlie  iriobo  may  >'rt  risic  in  thoMe«wntiat« 
without  which  a  country  can  never  lie  tml^  ereat  Maj 
they  eventually  impro^,  jo  Mhat  rifhieousness  whici 
alone  exalteth  a  nation  P 
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the  beginning  of  education.  Imbue  the  youth, 
ful  mind  betimes  with  correct  tastef,  sound  prin- 
ciples, good  affections  and  right  habits.  Consi. 
dor  that  the  tastes,  principles,  affections,  and 
habits  he  now  forms,  are  to  be  the  elements  of 
his  future  character ;  the  fountain  of  honourable 
actions,  the  germ  of  whatever  may  horeafler  be 
]>uro,  virtuous,  lonely,  and  of  good  report 

In  his  education  never  lose  sight  of  this  great 
truth,  that  irroligion  is  the  death  of  all  that  is 
graceful,  and  amiable,  in  the  human  mind  ;  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  beauty.  Its  foundations 
arc  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  hope 
to  raise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  basis.  Tell  him,  that  the  irrcli- 
Gjious  man  never  looks  out  of  self  He  is  his 
own  centre  ;  all  his  views  are  low  ;  ho  has  no 
conception  of  any  thing  that  is  lofty  in  virtue, 
or  sublime  in  feelmg.  Iiow  should  he  7  He  does 
not  look  to  God  as  the  model  of  perfection. — He 
will  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  he  does  not  ho. 
nour  hii  commands;  he  will  conceive  nothing 
that  is  great,  for  he  docs  not  look  to  the  Archi. 
type  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  image  of  true 
erandeur  in  his  soul.  His  mind  will  be  reduced 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
familiarized,  and  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  conversant.  His  views 
will  not  bo  noble,  because  they  are  not  ezcur- 
sive ;  they  are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  en- 
tangled  in  earth  and  its  concerns;  they  never 
expatiate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immortality. 
Ho  has  no  connecting  link  between  himself  and 
things 

*  Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  s^rficre.* 

His  soul  is  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
noblest  faculties  ;  his  heart  paralyzed  in  its  best 
attempts  afler  a  fugitive,  low-minded  virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what 
the  youth  must  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  exam, 
pic  but  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  character 
of  his  Divine  Son  ;  nothing  but  the  Gospel, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  check  his  cor. 
ruptions,  give  him  a  sense  of  his  accountable- 
ness,  and  raise  his  nature  above  the  degraded 
state  to  which  sin  has  reduced  it 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  really 
preparative  to  his  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
conducive  to  his  qualification  as  an  ornament  to 
his  country,  will  otherwise  than  forward  him  in 
his  progress  for  another  country,  'even  a  hea- 
venly *  Adopt  the  measures  which  even  nature 
and  reason  suggest  for  making  him  a  distin. 
guished  member  of  human  society,  and  it  will 
not  lessen  your  satisfaction,  nor  lower  your  gra. 
titude,  when  you  see  that  you  have  not  only 
trained  him  to  bo  a  useful  and  virtuous  citizen, 
but  also  a  candidate  for  heaven. 

Let  your  child  be  made  familiarly  acquainted 
with  God's  word,  his  providence,  his  controlling 
power,  his  superintending  eye.  Let  him  be 
taught  not  barely  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to 
love  to  venerate  his  Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper 
season,  in  his  mind,  the  evidences  of  Christian!, 
ty,  in  the  clearest,  simplest,  and  most  explicit 
manner.  Furnish  him  with  arguments  to  de- 
fend  it,  for  ha  w^l  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked. 
Teach  him  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  retort 


of  the  bad  defender  of  a  bad  cause ;  fbr  he  will 
find  that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one  thin 
the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  igno- 
rance of  religion  which  produced  the  contempt 
of  it ;  and  that  both  together  overturned  the 
state,  by  inculcating  principles  hostile  to  all  vir 
tue,  fostering  passions  destructive  of  all  order, 
and  an  impatience  of  control  subversive  of  all 
goyernment:  al!  springing  from  one  common 
source,  all  meeting  in  one  common  centre,  a 
combination  to  throw  off  the  government  of  God 
himself.  Impress  upon  his  young  mind  that 
important  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
fbr  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly,  yet 
wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished  by  its 
government,  and  believed  and  reverenced  by  the 
people. 

There  are  certain  traditional  sayings  which 
claim  a  sort  of  prescriptiye  right  to  be  received, 
which  pass  unexamined,  and  are  credited  ss 
oracular.  Guard  him  against  these  false  and 
sordid,  but  popular  maxims,  which,  though  the 
press  may  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders, 
the  things  themselves  are  practically  adopted, 
pretty  equally,  by  *  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small.*  Some  vindicate  speculatively  loose  prin- 
ciples, by  the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  are  free.* 
Tell  your  son  this  ii  not  true.  A  Christian  most 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same  cor- 
rect standard  with  his  actions,  and  from  the  sanie 
awful  motive, '  Thou  God  seest  I* 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded  axiom 
respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely,  that  *  A 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.*  Chris- 
tianity denies  this  assertion  also.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  legal  right  to  the  disposal  of  his 
own  property,  but  religion  interdicts  his  right 
to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  vice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt 
from  these  grosser  temptations,  she  still  abridges 
his  right  to  monopolise  it  Christianity  expects 
that  the  deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  come 
in  fur  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
lightened conscience  shall  dictate.  The  divine 
person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  *  a 
divider,  or  a  judge,'  over  a  contested  property, 
did  n(it  fail  to  graf\  on  the  question  he  avoided 
answering,  the  imperative  caution,  *Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousncss.* 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  will 
learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natural  pride 
of  his  own  heart  will  second  ;  namely,  that  to 
resent  an  injury  is  a  mark  of  spirit,  while  to 
forgive  it  shows  a  base  mind.  The  prince  of 
darkness,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  expedients, 
never  invented  a  maxim  which  has  brought 
more  generous  but  ill-disciplined  souls  to  de- 
struction. 

The  gncurbod  desires,  the  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  the 
contempt  of  submission,  the  supposed  meanness 
of  forbearance,  the  hot  resentments  not  con- 
trolled betimes  in  the  boy,  may  have  been  pre- 
paring the  man  fbr  an  act  which  may  hereaiAer 
All  his  whole  life  with  cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  born  and  accustomed  to  well  bred 
society  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  Ae. 
ntmr^  which  is  strengthened  by  the  conversation 
to  which  they  ii«  «vcM^TSft.%  ««.\icnm^,  %«S<ni^ 
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apon  thia  spirit,  whether  instinctive  or  contract- 
ed, but  seize  it  with  a  view  to  convert  it  to 
higher  purposes.  This  popular  notion  of  honour 
may  seem  to  give  dignity  Ui  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation, while  it  is  inflating  his  heart  with  ar- 
rogance. It  may  indeed  set  him  above  doing 
an  act  which  some  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a 
duel,  which  these  men  agree  to  call  honourable, 
fiut  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world's 
men  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a  trans- 
action, it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  dilinitive  sentence 
of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  be  pro- 
nouDced  murder;  murder  of  one  of  them  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  the  intention :  murder  as  criminal 
M  that  which  brings  its  Tul/gar  perpetrator  on 
the  highway  to  his  ignominious  catastrophe. 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  high-minded  feeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer  channel. 
Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher  objects.  Let 
the  hope  of  the  favour,  and  the  dread  of  the  dis. 
pleasure  of  God,  expel  from  his  heart  a  too 
eager  desire  to  court  the  applause  or  escape  the 
censure  of  irreligious  men,  by  acts  which,  while 
they  would  offend  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  swellings  of  human  arrogance,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christian  dignity.  Worldly  max- 
ims of  honour  are  tumid,  but  they  are  not  great 
There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  tliese  mis- 
chiefs, but  in  an  education  formed  on  the  reli- 
Jrion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  principles  drawn 
rom  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  conscientiously 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would  subvert  all  the 
hollow  and  destructive  maxims  of  the  worldly 
code.  How  many  boiling  passions  might  have 
been  cooled,  how  many  disappointed  hearts  and 
mourning  spirits  healed,  how  many  duels,  how 
many  suicides,  (both  now  so  dreadfully  prevalent) 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  un- 
remitted application  of  this  one  grand  specific 

Cultivate  in  your  son  whatever  is  valuable  in 
science,  or  elegant  in  literature. — Independent^ 
ly  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  it  will,  by  filling 
up  his  time  and  engaging  his  thoughts,  assist  in 
letting  his  mind  above  low  and  sordid  tastes, 
and  leave  him  little  leisure  or  relish  for  the 
base  and  grovelling  pursuits  of  sensuality.  A 
love  of  learning  judiciously  instilled,  is  amonsgt 
the  most  probable  human  preservatives  from 
vulgar  vice ;  though  since  it  is  human,  it  can  go 
but  certain  lengths  as  to  moral  benefit ;  and  wo 
have  witnessed  many  deplorable  instances  of  its 
failure,  in  minds  of  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ments, for  want  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellect and  refining  the  taste,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  rescuing  so  much  leisure 
from  inferior  pursuits.  •  , 

But  learning,  bo  it  repeated,  though  it  invi. 
goratcs  the  mind,  will  not  reform  it  It  is  a 
shining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rective.  Moral  evil  is  not  cured,  is  not  regula- 
ted, — nay  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by  it,  where 
intellectual  science  is  made  its  own  end,  and  not 
eonsidered  subservient  to  a  higher.  Learning 
will  stronjg^ly  teach  him  to  despise  what  is 
worthless  in  composition,  but  will  feebly  lift  him 


above  what  is  unworthy  in  practice.  It  will 
correct  his  taste,  but  will  not  enaUe  him  tt 
resist  temptation  :  it  will  impr<jve  his  judgment 
of  the  world,  but  will  not  secure  him  from  its 
pollutions.  Human  learning  will  only  teacb 
him  the  knowledge  of  others,  the  Bible  that  of 
himself. 

Let  him  therefore  enter  into  the  battle  of  the 
world  armed  with  weapons  from  the  dirine 
armoury ;  stoutly  furnished  with  motives  aod 
arguments  drawn  from  religion,  of  potency  to 
fortify  his  resolutH^as,  convinco  his  iinderstaod- 
ing,  and  affect  his  heart  Let  him  see  in  year 
example,  that  religion  is  neither  unmanly  or 
ungentlemanly.  Accustom  him  not  to  hear  the 
three  dominant  spiritual,  and  intellectual  sins, 
PRIDE,  SELPisuNEss,  and  £QOTiSM,  treated  with  aa 
indulgence  not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  dis- 
reputable, gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  both 
classes  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Goepel  is  im- 
partially levelled.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  ocn- 
demnation  is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of  pride 
it  is  observed,  that  *  God  resisteth  the  proud,* 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  *  fighting  agaiort 
God.*  Against  selfishness  it  is  specifically  pro- 
claimed, that  *  no  man*  with  any  pretensions  to 
a  Christian  character  *  liveth  to  himself;*  that 
we  are  not  to  *  seek  our  own  things,'  and  thst 
we  must '  bear  one  another*s  burdens.* — Against 
egotism  a  host  of  precepts  present  themselves  in 
battle  array, — *  to  esteem  others  better  than  oar- 
selves,  to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  the  thingi 
of  others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.* 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  are  u 
much  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which  are 
coarser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the  latter  can 
produce  no  plausible  pretence  for  their  indul- 
gence ;  as  they  cannot  be  qualified  by  any  sl 
phistry,  nor  covered  by  any  artifice,  they  ar^ 
less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Morality  ix 
disgusted  by  vulgar  vice,  by  the  practical  sins 
of  the  sensual  man ;  but  mere  morality  can  never 
extirpate  the  vices  of  the  heart  and  mind :  it  is 
not  always  her  aim,  nor  if  it  were,  could  she 
accomplish  it 

In  your  conversation  with  the  youne^  person, 
do  not  bo  satisfied  to  generalize  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word  which 
may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of  meanings, 
and  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  discrepancies. 
It  may  release  a  man  from  all  the  prescribed 
institutions  of  Christianity ;  it  may  set  him 
loose  from  all  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  re- 
straints; turn  him  adrift,  and  dismiss  him  to  his 
choice  between  the  *  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,* 
of  the  sceptical  poet  Since  life  and  immortality 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  a 
general  religion  is  no  religion  at  alL  His  most 
be  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  Be  not 
ashamed  to  teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Jesoi 
Christ  If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  bs 
saved,  you  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defisr  not  then  too  long 
to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctrve  pecu- 
liarities of  our  faith.  Other  notions  will  occopy 
the  space  which  you  leave  vacant  O !  stamp 
the  right  impressions  on  his  heart  while  h  is 
soft,  tender,  and  ductile ;  and  he  will  hereaflw 
mix  these  early  imbibed  feelings,  and  ■eiktiiiiCBl% 
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*.nd  principles,  with  his  other  sweet  associations, 
his  other  pleasing  recollections  of  the  vernal 
soHson  of  life ;  cnorished  ima^s !  which  the 
matured  mind  is  fond  of  retracmg,  and  which 
•ommonly  remain  vivid  when  moat  others  have 
faded,  or  are  obliterated. 

F'ancy  not  that  these  acquisitions  and  pursuits 
will  bligrht  the  oponingf  buds  of  youthful  gaycty  ; 
that  they  will  check  his  vivacity,  or  obstruct  his 
amiable  cheerfulness.  The  ingenuous  unvitia. 
ted  mind  is  never  so  happy  m  when  in  a  state 
of  virtuous  exertion,  as  when  engaged  about 
some  object  to  which  it  must  look  up ;  something 
which,  kindling  its  energies  raises  its  views ; 
something  which  excites  the  ambition  of  lift* 
in?  it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  recom- 
mended will  depress  his  genius  ;  it  will  exalt  it ; 
his  mind  will  find  wider  room  in  which  to  ex- 
pand ;  ))is  horizon  will  be  more  extensive ;  his  in- 
(ellectual  eye  will  take  in  a  wider  range ;  the 
whole  man  will  have  an  ample  region  in  which  to 
expatiate.  To  know  that  he  is  formed  for  im- 
mortality, is  not  likely  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to 
shorten  his  views.  It  is  irreligign  which  shrinks 
and  shrivels  up  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being 
will  (>xalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  is  an  ac- 
countable  being  will  cort'ect  his  habits.  If  to 
know  that  *  (rod  is*  will  raise  his  thoughts  and 
c!esires  to  ail  that  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good, — to 
know  that  *God  is  the  rewardcr  of  all  them  that 
seek  Him,*  will  stimulate  him  in  the  race  of 
Christian  duty  ; — to  know  that  there  is  a  day 
in  which  God  will  judge  the  world,  will  quicken 
his  preparation  fur  that  day. 

As  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledge,  im- 
press upon  his  mind,  that  in  that  day  of  awful 
inquisition  he  must  stand  unconnected,  single, 
naked  !  It  is  not  the  best  attachments  he  may 
have  formed,  the  most  valuable  societies  to 
which  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then 
stand  him  any  stead.  Ho  must  therefore  join 
t"em  now  with  a  pure  and  simple  intention; — 
he  must  not  seek  them  as  something  on  which 
to  lean,  as  something  with  which  to  share  his 
responsibility — this  is  his  own  single  undivided 
concern.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belonging 
to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  party 
however  hononrablo,  he  can  shrink  from  hi, 
own  pergonal,  individual,  accountableness.  The 
union  of  the  labourers  gives  no  claim  to  the 
division  of  the  responsibility.  In  this  world 
we  may  be  mo«<t  useful  among  bodies  of  men ; 
in  the  great  judgment  we  most  stand  alone. 
We  assist  them  here,  but  they  cannot  answer 
for  us  hereaAer. 

From  his  Bible,  and  from  his  Bible  only,  let 
him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  of  that 
standard  by  which  he  will  hereafler  be  judged  ; 
and  be  careful  ever  to  distinguish  in  his  mind 
t>etween  the  worldly  morality  which  he  may 
If^arn  from  the  multitude,  and  that  Christian 
holiness  which  is  the  dictate  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  Teach  him  to  dis- 
cover there,  he  cannot  discover  it  too  soon,  that 
it  is  not  a  set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a 
few  random  good  actions,  decorous  and  inoflfon- 
lifo  manneri,  the  eflM  of  nataral  fMuig,  of 


fashion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  detira 
of  reputation,  that  will  make  a  trnly  valuablt 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  cer. 
tain  popular  virtnea,  or  rather  fractions  of  vir- 
tues ;  for  there  is  no  integral  virtue  where  there 
is  no  religion.  Pleasing  manners  will  attract 
popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  pro- 
duce popular  actions ;  but  genuine  virtue  pro. 
ceeds  only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
is  efflorescence,  the  other  is  fruit 

After  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best  ex- 
ertions, seconded  by  the  moet  fervent  prayer, 
without  which  exertion  will  neither  be  rightly 
directed  nor  snccessfully  prosecuted,  command 
success;  yet  what  a  support  will  it  be  under 
the  possible  defeat  of  your  fairest  hopes,  that 
you  strove  to  avert  it !  Even  if,  through  the  pre- 
valence  of  temptation,  the  perverseness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  the  malignitv  of  his  oorroptiont, 
the  barbarous  son  uhmUd  disappoint  the  beet 
founded  hopes  of  the  careful  parent ;  what  a 
heartfelt  consolation  would  it  afford  you,  under 
this  heaviest  of  all  trials,  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father !  The  severest  evil — and  this  perhape 
is  the  most  severe — is  supportable,  when  not 
aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
contributed  to  bring  it  upon  ourselves.  Though 
it  will  not  pluck  the  sting  f>om  his  guilt,  it  will 
render  the  poignancy  of  your  own  anguish  more 
tolerable. 

But  let  us  indulge  higher  hopes  and  brighter 

Krospects  for  our  country.  We  refer  to  those 
opes  with  which  the  first  chapter  of  this  little 
work  concluded,  namely,  the  rich  provision 
which  God  has  put  into  our  hands  for  accom- 
plishing his  great  designs  in  our  favour.  The 
hope  therein  expressed,  and  the  means  humbly 
suggested  for  accomplishing  it,  was  the  re-fbr- 
mation  of  the  British  character.  We  have  here, 
feebly  indeed,  but  honestly,  shown  what  ob- 
viously appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most 
effectual  barrier,  against  the  vices  and  contami- 
nation of  our  prolonged  continental  intercourse. 
Reliffioos  education,  with  God*8  blessing  upon 
it,  which  ever^  truly  Christian  father  will  not 
fail  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all  towards  the  restoration, 
the  elevation  of  our  national  character.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  education 
of  the  rich  which  must  finally  determine  the 
fate,  at  once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  conse- 
quence, which  must  determine  the  destiny  of 
our  country. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advantages 
we  possess  in  a  learned  and  orthodox  clergy, 
who  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  pre- 
side over  our  public  and  private  seminariee, 
why  need  we  despair  7  Why  need  wo  doubt, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  grafted  on  the  sub- 
stantia] stock  of  the  genuine  British  character, 
and  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  may  bring 
forth  the  noblest  productions  of  which  this  lower 
world  is  capable;  though  neither  the  security 
nor  the  triumph  will  be  complete  till  these 
*  Trees  of  Righteousness*  are  transplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Reader  if  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  father, 
anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  momeiit, 
when,  having  east  your  erowa  alUsA^wk^^QBi^ 
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etarntl  throne,  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  your  own  conduct,  and,  as  far  as 
had  depended  on  you,  of  that  of  your  offspring. 
Think  of  the  multiplied  felicities  of  meeting,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  those  whom  your  example 
and  instruction  have,  through  his  grace,  contri. 


buted  to  brin^  hither !  Think  what  it  will  ke, 
to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  amidst 
the  innumersble  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — think  of  beiog 
able  to  say  to  the  Universal  Father, '  Behold,  I 
and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me  !* 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION.  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  8oundne$9  in  Judgment^  and  Connatency  in 

Conduct, 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  pages,  the 
writer  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  consists 
rather  of  miscellaneoim  oiisorvations  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  than  in  an  atteinpt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  religion  or  morale  It  does  not  pretend 
to  present  an  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  generality  of  readers  who 
•hall  honour  these  pages  with  their  attention, 
are  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious 
characters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents  could 
have  imparted.  But  as  religion  is  become  a 
subject  of  increasing  and  more  general  interest, 
it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as  we  proceed,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  less 
advanced  Christian  may  be  liable,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  evils  which  may  subsist  with  high 
ootward  profession.  To  those  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  importance  of  religion  ;  and  of  such 
persons,  adored  be  Almighty  goodness!  the 
number  is  rapidly  augmenting;  to  those  inte- 
resting  characters,  may  the  writer  venture  to 
address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful counsel  7  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawn. 
ing  dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart,  cherish 
every  indication  of  a  change  in  your  views  and 
an  improvement  in  your  sentiments.  Let  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  stifle  the 
new-born  principle,  nor  make  you  ashamed  mo- 
destly to  avow  it 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by  every 
possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of  fancying 
that  your  religion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  scarce- 
ly begun.  Do  not  conclude  that  a  complete 
ehange  has  been  effected  in  your  heart  because 
there  is  a  revolution  in  your  opinions,  and  a  fa- 
\  voarable  alteration  in  your  feelings.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day  ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new  moulded ;  not  only  is 
the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its  propen- 
sities are  to  be  bent  in  a  contrary  direction.  Be 
not  impatient,  therefore,  to  make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  your  sentiments.  Religion  is  an  in- 
terior  concern.  Try  yourselves,  prove  your- 
selves, examine  yourselves,  distrust  yourselves. 
Seek  counsel  of  wise,  established,  sober  Chris, 
tians.  Pray  earnestly  for  more  light  and  know- 
ledge,  and  especially  for  perseverance.  Pray 
that  you  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  same 
teal  with  which  you  set  out    Of  how  many 


may  it  be  said,  *  Ye  did  run  well— what  hinder- 
ed you  7'  You  ran  too  fast ;  your  speed  ex- 
hausted  your  strength ;  you  had  not  oonnted  the 
cost 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  feverish 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth  of 
Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy,  ope- 
rating upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse  fiv  a 
thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind  oerCain 
lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with  humility, 
repentance,  and  a  continual  application  for  a 
better  strength  than  your  own,  this  slight  re. 
source  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not  that  principle 
which  will  encourage  progress ;  it  is  not  that 
Divine  support  which  will  carry  you  on  to  the 
end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a 
heat:  religion  is  a  steady,  progressive  coarse; 
it  gains  speed  also :  progress  quickens  the  pace; 
for  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  goal,  the  mors 
ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it  And  though,  in 
your  further  advance,  you  may  imagine  yoor- 
self  not  so  near  as  you  did  when  you  first  set 
out,  til  is  is  not  really  the  case  ;  you  have  a  lower 
opinion  of  your  state,  because  you  have  obtained 
higher  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own 
unworthiness.  Even  the  almost  Christian  pro- 
phet  seems  not  to  have  been  previously  so  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he  exclaimed,  *  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !* 

The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen  some 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint  the  hopes 
their  early  stages  in  religion  had  excited.  By 
taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first,  they  not  oolv 
lost  all  the  ground  they  had  gained,  bat  sunk 
into  indiflTerence  themselves,  accompanied  with 
a  prejudice  against  serious  piety  in  others. 
They  not  only  became  deserters,  bat  went  over 
to  the  enemy's  camp.  Avoid  this  error.  The 
world  is  too  much  disposed  to  impute  rashness, 
presumption,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  characters.  In  your  in- 
stance let  them  not  be  furnished  with  any  ground 
^r  this  censure  by  your  deserving  it  If  you 
advance,  you  glorify  Grod,  and  promote  your  owa 
salvation  ;  if  you  recede,  you  injure  the  cause 
you  now  intend  to  serve,  and  bring  upon  your- 
selves a  fearful  condemnation.  Self-abasement, 
self-examination,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  pre- 
servatives for  all  who  have  entered  on  a  reli* 
gious  life,  and  are  especially  becoming  incipient 
hristians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  more  partlcafaui^ 
press  on  the  imoortant  class  we  are  now  taki^ 
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the  liberty  to  address ; — it  if  the  eultiwUion  of  a 
mmnd  judgment.  Of  all  persons  religious  per- 
SODS  are  most  bound  to  cultivate  this  precious 
faculty.  We  sec  how  highly  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spi- 
ritual labours  of  his  beloved  young  friend,  in 
stirring  him  up  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
he  does  not  forget  this  exhortation : — *  The  Lord 
give  thee  a  right  understanding  in  all  things  .'* 
Again,  he  prays  for  his  beloved  Philippians, 
'  that  their  love  may  abound  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  judgment.*  And  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  youtliful  Bishop  of  Crete,  he  re- 
peats the  admonition  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  tober  minded.  These  a<l  monitions 
acquire  great  additional  force  when  it  is  consi. 
dered,  that  he  who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceeding ardency  of  temper,  and  of  zeal  without 
a  parallel.  This  experienced  saint  must  have 
frequently  seen  the  danger  of  imprudent  piety, 
of  self-confidence,  of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  presses  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  sound  judgment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  what 
charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  the  heart ;  as  without 
charity  the  latter  arc  of  little  worth,  so  without 
judgment  talents  are  of  little  comparative  use. 

Judgment,  with  the  aid  of  God*s  Spirit,  and 
the  instructions  of  his  word,  is  the  balance  in 
which  qualities  are  weighed,  by  which  the  pro« 
portions  of  our  duties,  and  the  harmony  of  our 
virtues,  are  preserved  ;  for  it  keeps  not  only  the 
talents  in  just  subordination,  but  the  principles 
in  due  equipoise.  When  exercised  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a 
virtue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  It  re- 
strains irregularity,  it  subdues  vanity,  it  cor- 
rects impetuosity,  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it 
hocks  it  without  diminishing  seal. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not  only 
3f  our  church  polity,  but  of  our  church  doctrines, 
has  had  the  renown  of  all  his  great  qualities  so 
absorbed  in  the  quality  we  are  recommending ; 
or,  rather,  this  was  so  much  the  faculty  which 
maintained  his  great  talents  and  qualities  in 
their  due  order,  that  we  never  read  the  name  of 
Hooker  without  tlie  previous  application  of  this 
weighty  epithet — the  judicious. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  being  a  cooler  of 
leai,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its  effect 
by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a  warm  heart 
will  always  produce  more  extensive,  because 
more  lasting  good,  when  conducted  by  a  oool 
head. 

We  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  positive- 
ly, because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than  many 
others,  depends  on  ourselves.  A  sound  judg- 
ment, indeed,  is  equally  bestowed  with  other 
blessings  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
gift ;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  so  much  born  with  as,  as  improved  by  us. 
By  teaching  us  to  discern  the  faults  of  others,  it 
warns  us  to  avoid  them ;  by  detecting  our  own, 
it  leads  to  their  cure.  The  deepest  humility  is 
generally  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment 
The  judicious  Christian  is  watchful  against  sp>e- 
culative  errors,  as  well  as  against  errors  in  con- 
duct. He  never  adopts  any  opinion  because  it 
is  new,  nor  any  practice  because  it  is  fathion- 
ble ;  neither  does  he,  if  it  bo  inoooent,  reject 


i  the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.    Judgment  is, 

I  in  short,  tliat  quality  of  the  mind  which  require! 

to  be  kept  in  ever  wakeful  activity ,  and  the  ad- 

vantages  it  procures  us,  will  be  more  apparent, 

the  more  it  is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  the  judgment.  A  judicious 
Christian  will  double  the  good  done,  by  his  se- 
lection  of  the  object,  and  his  manner  of  relieving 
it  All  things  that  are  good  are  not  equally 
good.  A  sound  judgment  discriminates  between 
Die  value  of  the  claimants  which  present  them* 
selves,  and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will  en- 
able you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consistency, 
that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly  finished 
Christian  character,  the  want  of  which  makes 
some  really  religious  persons  not  a  little  vulnera- 
ble. It  was  this  want  in  some  of  his  people, 
which  led  an  eminent  divine,  at  once  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  lively  wit  to  say,  that*  there  were 
some  good  persons,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.*  So  much 
to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodness  of  intention 
is  not  always  attended  by  propriety  in  the  exe.^ 
cution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as  to 
some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of  more 
importance.  These  incongruities  not  only  bring 
the  individual  into  discredit,  but  religion  into 
disgrace.  When  the  world  sees  persons,  whose 
views  are  far  from  high,  act  more  consistently 
with  their  avowed  views,  and  frequently  more 
above  them,  than  some  whose  religion  professes 
to  be  of  a  loftier  standard,  they  will  prefer  the 
lower,  as  exhibiting  fewer  discrepancies,  and 
less  obvious  contradictions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her  fair- 
est attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of  figure, 
and  correct  symmetry  of  feature. — Consistency 
is  the  beautiful  result  of  all  the  qualities  and 
graces  of  a  truly  religious  mind  united  and 
brought  into  action,  each  individually  right,  all 
relatively  associated. — Where  the  character  is 
consistent,  prejudice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infi- 
delity sneer.  It  may,  indeed,  be  censured,  as 
holding  up  a  standard  above  the  attainment  of 
the  careless.  The  world  may  dislike,  but  it  can- 
not despise  it 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religion  may 
seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  infused  into  the  whole. 
Like  the  life  blood,  its  vital  power  pervades  the 
entire  system  :  not  an  action  of  fhe  life  that  is 
not  governed  by  \t;  not  a  quality  of  the  mind 
whi(3i  does  not  partake  of  its  spirit  It  is  dif. 
fused  through  the  whole  conduct,  and  sheds  its 
benign  influence,  not  only  on  the  things  done, 
but  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  performing 
them.  The  affections  now  have  other  objects, 
the  time  other  duties,  the  thoughts  other  em- 
ployments.— ^Thcre  will  be  more  exertion,  but 
with  less  display  ;  less  show,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  become  more  interior :  it  will  be  less  ob- 
trusive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  the  hear* 
will  have  found  out  its  own  corruptions. 

By  the  continual  exercise  of  the  jud^menl 
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vid  an  habitual  aim  at  conaiatency,  the  Chria. 
tiaii,  though  animated,  will  be  orderly.  He  will 
be  less  subject  to  the  ebullitions  of  zeal,  aa  well 
an  to  iho  lanj^uora  of  its  decay.  Thua,  through 
the  joint  operation  of  judgment  in  the  intellect, 
and  principle  in  the  heart,  the  religion  is  become 
equable,  regular,  conaiatent 

Tncre  never  was  but  one  visible  exhibition  of 
infallible  judf^ment  and  complete  consistency. 
In  that  Divine  person  who  vouchsafed  to  pitch 
his  tent  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men  on 
earth,  that  He  might  give  us  a  perfect  example 
in  his  life,  before  He  obtained  salvation  for  us 
by  his  death — in  Hm  alone  was  judgment  with- 
out any  shadow  of  error,  consistency  without 
any  speck  of  imperfection.  His  divine  per- 
fections none  can  approach  ;  but  all  may  humbly 
imitate  those  which  come  within  tlie  compass 
of  his  humanity. 


On  Novel  Opinions  in  Religum. 

Among  the  numerous  innovations  of  this  in- 
novating age,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
religion  should  come  in  for  so  large  a  portion. 
Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  instance  in  the 
•yatem  of  the  new  secession. — Many  are  dis- 
torting the  sacred  doctrines,  and  slighting  the 
practical  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  The 
religion  of  the  Gospel  is  employed  to  furnish 
arms  against  itself.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
is  fearlessly  controverted  :  its  sanctity  is  no  se- 
curity ;  ita  Divine  authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say  !  the  bar- 
(dihood  of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  purifying  Christianity.  The  dogma- 
tism of  the  unbeliever  is  employed  for  improv- 
iDg  our  faith  in  the  religion  which  the  unbe- 
liever denies ! 

This  heterogeneous  system  composed  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  made  up  of  conflicting  princi- 
pies,  unhappily  is  not  brought  forward  by  the 
Avowed  opposcrs,  but  by  the  professed  and  zeal- 
ous friends  of  Christianity  ; — by  religionists 
placing  themselves  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  former  pious  associates,  with  whom  they 
(Mice  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends ;  by 
Christians  so  critically  scrupulous,  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  that  house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  beneficial.  Every  inven- 
tion may  be  an  improvement ;  but  in  religion 
they  are  delusions.  Grenuine  Christianity  is  not, 
aa  one  class  of  men  seem  to  suppK>se,  a  modern 
invention ;  serious  piety  is  no  fresh  innovation. 
*  That  which  was  from  the  beginning  declared 
we  unto  you,'  are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the 
new  and  living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  de- 
preciated,  is  only  a  continuation  in  the  good  old 
way  so  long  ago  recommended  by  the  prophet. 
Nor  is  Christianity,  as  the  recent  party  seem 
to  suppose,  a  superannuated  thing,  which  wants 
repairing ;  nor  is  it  an  incomplete  thing,  which 
wants  filling  up ;  nor  is  it  a  redundant  thing, 
whoHc  excrescences  want  lopping ;  nor  a  defec- 
tive thing,  whose  deficiencies  maat  be  supplied  ; 
nor  an  erroneous  thing,  whose  errora  moat  be 
expoo^ed.  I 


But  to  do  these  malecontents  joatiee,  thay  di 
not  resemble  those  reformera  who  are  oontcsttd 
to  expose  the  defects  of  an  existing  syvlea, 
without  providing  a  remedy.  Thia  reftoratioa, 
thia  purifying,  this  repairing,  thia  expoofis^ 
this  lopping,  thia  graAiag^,  thia  perfecting,  tbc^ 
have  actually  and  gratuitooslj  taken  into  that 
own  hands,  with  a  ^iow  either  tu  improve  iht 
old  religion,  or,  aa  their  progresa  rather  tbna^ 
ens,  to  produce  a  new  one  ;  while  the  champka 
of  the  antiquated  system  all  agree  that  -tbec^ 
ia  better.' 

Some  Christiana  of  the  primitive  a^es  were 
not  then,  perhaps  many  of  the  present  a^  an 
not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleaps  t.he  troth. 
errs  as  widely  as  he  who  falls  short  of  it;  uj. 
the  danger  is  even  greater,  as  it  is  nioredifficih 
to  recede  than  to  advance.  It  was  the  vain  ds> 
aire  of  overturning  established  truths,  of  beisg 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  being  more 
perfect  than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  of 
giving  new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejectiop 
all  opmions  which  did  not  hit  their  ovn  dis. 
tempered  fanciea  ;  together  with  the  temptalioa 
of  being  conaidered  aa  the  fbonciera  of  a  nes 
school, — which  gave  rise  to  the  Ebionitps,  lie 
Cerinthians,  the  Marcionites,  and  various  dOxt 
sects;  and  which  haa  continued  to  thia  diT.'ui 
introduce  succeaaive  heresies  into  the  church  of 
Christ. 

Of  Ih**  two  classes  above  mentioned — tho« 
who  think  true  religion  a  novelty,  and  tbcK 
who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  .novel  n- 
ligion,  though  they  are  the  very  antipodes  v 
each  other,  ;'et  it  ia  difficult  to  determine  v!.iel 
has  wandered  most  widely  from  the  tnitk 
Scylla  has  it  wrecks  as  well  aa  Charvbda 
Though  each  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  l^ktj 
is  to  recede  aa  far  aa  possible  from  the  other, 
yet,  by  this  increasing  desire  of  tiiutoaJ  reces- 
sion, they  are  in  more  danger  of  gradoally  ip- 
proaching  to  each  other,  if  not  of  finally  meet- 
ing, than  either  intended  or  believed  at  first  wt 
ting  out 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  most  consoling  of 
all  doctrines — the  doctrine  on  which  the  j^real 
hinge  of  Christianity  turns, — rejected  as  false; 
and  its  defenders  derided,  as  if  they  were  adopts 
ing  it  to  be  a  aubstitnte  fur  virtuous  practice 
We  hear  one  commimity  spoken  of  by  its  pro- 
fessors as  triumphantly  bearing  away  from  ^ 
others  the  proud  distinction  of  rmtionmiUp.  Iti» 
a  monopoly  not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  ratiooiJ 
religion  is  meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted 
to  rational  bcinga,  no  churcu  on  earth  bu  t 
fairer  claim  to  the  appellation  than  the  Cborch 
of  England.  It  is  rational  to  exerciae  our  rea- 
son in  examining  and  weighing  the  evideneei 
of  Christianity ;  and,  having  clearly  proved  the 
authority  on  which  thoy  are  grounded,  it  is  then 
rational  to  submit  our  reason  to  its  doetrinaSi 
It  is  rational  to  believe  that  we  are  apostatei 
from  our  original  brightness  ;  not  only  twcaose 
we  perceive  it  to  bo  a  scriptural  doctrine,  bat 
because  we  see  it  in  all  around  os,  and  feel  it  is 
all  within  us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  coDscioas  of  ita  weak 
ness,  to  desire  to  lean  upon  something  that  if 
atron^ ;  we  therefore  lean  upon  a  rock,  and  Ibtt 
rock  IS  Christ  Oar  church  is  a  rational  ehmki 
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tor  it  IS  sober  withoat  coldness,  and  animated 
without  enthusiasm.  Its  service  unites  the  af- 
ftctions  of  the  heart  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  it  teaches  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also.  Though  it  lays  hold 
with  a  firmly  grasping  hand  on  the  blessed  doc* 
trine  o(  the  atonement,  yet  it  is  so  far  from 
using  this  doctrine  as  a  pretence  for  neglecting 
TirtQou!4  practice,  that  it  draws  from  thence  new 
motives,  new  sanctions,  new  encouragements. 
It  teaches  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
it  no  remission  for  sin,  while  it  declares  that 
without  repentance,  and  without  holiness,  there 
if  no  salvation  for  sinners. 

The  sound  members  of  this  church  acknow. 

ledge  that  there  are  mysteries  in  our  religion  ; 

bat  the  same  reason  which  employed  its  best 

energies  in  proving   the  Divine  authority  of 

Scripture,  has  convinced  them  that  the  secret 

I     things  which  l>elong  to  God  must  be  adored  now, 

^     and  will  be  fully  understood  hereafler.    The  le- 

r    gitiniate  members  of  the  church,  for  she  has,  it 

la  to  bo  feared,  some  spurious  ones,  are  not  sur- 

>  prised  that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  there 
■hould  be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these 

I    sacred  mysteries  are  meant  as  exercises  of  faith 

>  to  the  probationers  for  Heaven ;  are  meant  to 
prornrie  humility ;  which  they  consider,  what, 
ever  ci.irra  do,  as  a  giand  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  human 
heart ;  but  they  know  that  it  docs  operate,  be. 
cause  it  producoK  that  change  of  heart  which 
they  arc  not  ashamed  to  call  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  distinguishes  the. 
Tital  from  the  nominal  Christian.  They  leave 
to  those  wh(»  have  sutficiont  natural  resources 
in  their  own  minds,  if  such  there  be,  to  reject 
■Bsistunco  which  they  fervently  implore  ;  assist- 
ancc  without  which  they,  wiio  think  they  stand, 
may  finally  tall. 

These  humble  dependants  on  Divine  grace 
come  at  length  to  attain,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity,  an  internal  evi. 
lencc  in  their  own  bosom,  which,  so  far  from 
giving  them  any  elation  of  heart,  any  eccentri- 
city of  doctrine,  any  irregularity  of  conduct, 
preserves  them  from  each  while  it  affords  them 
*  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.* 

Rut  while  we  put  in  the  fair  claim  of  our 
church  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make  an 
exclusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other  excel- 
lence. Every  human  institution  bears  on  it 
acme  marks,  greater  or  less,  that  it  is  human, 
of  course  imperfect;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  guard 
U»  against  the  folly  of  such  a  pompous  assump. 
tion  to  know,  that  an  erroneous  church  not  only 
usumes  the  appellation  of  infallible  itself,  but 
gives  it  al(*o  to  its  infirm,  mutable,  human  head, 
to  a  being  certain  of  death,  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soandness  as  well  as 
rationality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we  are 
more  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the  best 
■ocieties  of  separatists.  All  that  is  good  in  our 
church  is  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by  the  fence 
of  an  establishment  An  enclosure  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon  from  without,  as  a 
•ociety  planted  in  the  waste.  We  are  likely,  I 
tay,  to  be  secured  from  the  introdaetion  of  new 
dogmas,  as  well  as  to  be  praserfed  in  oar  long 
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adopted  principles.  The  pale  which  encircles 
our  church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experiments  of 
now  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  inno- 
vators.  Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great  mass 
of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Scripture ;  the  spirit 
of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our  collects  add 
prayers,  so  that,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
place,  if  the  pulpit  should  in  any  instance  un- 
happily degenerate  in  doctrine,  the  desk  will 
still  furnish  a  perpetual  antidote.  It  may  in- 
deed deserve  the  name  of  the  establishment  not 
only  as  being  the  rational  religion,  but  as  being 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
on  the  doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel- 
ists, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  alluded  to,  the  more 
novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opinions  but  lit- 
tle of  practice ;  much  of  doctrines,  but  little  of 
holiness ;  much  of  faith — a  di^proportioned  and 
unproductive  faith — but  little  of  repentance. 
These  grand  ingredients,  which,  when  severally 
coupled  together,  make  up  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity, — these  joint  essentials, 
which  Saint  Paul  preached  mvariably,  and 
which  by  never  separating,  he  preached  eflfec. 
tually,  are  now  considered  as  separate  interests, 
and  severed  from  each  other  as  having  no  ne- 
cessary connection. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  accus- 
ing those  who  propagate  doctrines  which  are 
evidently  unscriptural,  of  being  themselves  un- 
holy. In  some  of  the  leading  characters  we 
fully  believe  the  contrary  to  be  trie  case ;  but 
the  obvious  effect  of  such  doctrines  <in  tliose  who 
hear  them,  is  not  only  to  lessen  their  value  for 
practical  preaching,  but  to  lead  them  to  consider 
personal  holiness  as  making  no  part  of  the  things 
which  accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  must  know  that  in  the  most 
flouri<)hing  ages  of  the  church,  even  when  Chris- 
tianity was  best  understood  and  most  success- 
fully practised,  errors  of  opinion  most  readily 
started  up,  the  ephemeral  fungus  of  a  luxuriant 
soil;  they  were  frequently  the  suggestion  of 
fanciful  and  mistaken,  rather  than  of  immoral 
men.     Our  great  spiritual  adversary,  who  sue 
cessfully  employs  the  mciout  as  the  corrupters 
of  morals,  knows  it  to  be  a  stale  and  fruitless 
device  to  make  them  his  agents  for  misleading 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagination  ; 
and   therefore,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity, 
prompts  the  more  virtuous  to  the  accomplish, 
ment  of  spiritual  mischiefs.    Moral  men  are  his 
selected  instruments  for  broaching  novel,  entic- 
ing,  and  dangerous  opinions.     These  moral  but 
wayward  persons  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fine  supplication  of  the  Apostle,  thai  God  would 
^  establish,   strengthen,   settle  them.*'    These 
terms,  which  indeed  are  not  synonymes,  but 
shades  : — these  terms,  a  noble  climax,  implying 
not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now  inverted 
Every  move  in  the  new  machine  seems  to  shake, 
weaken,  unsettle.    One  pin  in  the  old  system  Is 
polled  out  af^er  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi. 
cent  fabric,  if  its  security  depended  on  them, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.    The  patriarch  Jacob 
has  shown  as  in  Uie  character  of  his  vafi\Ua.tsa% 
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son  Reuben,  how  dcilructive  instability  is  of  ex- 
cellence. 

We  are  assured  that  the  change  in  these  ever 
varyini^  theories  are  so  frequent,  that  to  confute 
them  would  be  as  difficult  as  unnecessary  ;  for 
that  which  by  some  of  the  party  is  insisted  on 
in  one  week,  gi?cs  way  in  the  next  to  some 
wider  deviation ;  so  that  he  who  might  wish  to 
animadvert  on  some  existing  evil  must  be  as 
rapid  as  its  inventor,  he  must 

'  Catch  ore  it  fall  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

If  in  religious  contemplation  or  discussion, 
we  once  give  ihc  reins  to  fancy,  if  we  cherish 
eyery  seducing  thought,  merely  because  it  is 
new,  if  we  set  up  for  complete  independence  of 
opinion,  if  we  assume  individual  release  from  all 
the  tics  that  hold  Christian  society  together,  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  plunge  into  the  unfathom- 
able ocean  of  discovery,  without  compass  or  rud- 
der,  there  is  no  saying  >Khere  we  muy  land  ;  it 
may  be  on  the  shore  we  now  dread.  Many  of 
these  leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems 
to  lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  us  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latter  was  equally  infallible 
when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon  and  an- 
other at  Rome,  so  the  infallibility  here  seems  to 
be  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only  with  this 
variation,  that  these  last  begin  by  differing  from 
each  other,  till  in  their  more  advanced  progress 
they  come  to  differ  from  themselves. 

Is  not  ihe  recent  secession  founded  on  a  kind 
of  spiritual  democracy,  an  overturning  system  ; 
an  aversion  U>  whatever  is  established;  a  con- 
tempt of  authority  ;  an  impatience  of  subordi- 
nation, a  thirst  for  dictatorship ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, thct  these  religious  dissidents  loose  the 
rein  of  their  seif-governmcnt,  instead  of  those  of 
their  country. 

We  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  novelty, 
the  longing  to  see  any  thing  they  have  not  seen 
before,  though  the  object  be  ever  so  disgusting, 
is  carried  by  our  countrymen.  The  poet  who 
best  knew  human  nature,  who  best  painted  the 
characters  of  Englishmen,  said,  *  In  England 
any  monster  will  make  (be  the  making  of)  a 
man.*  This  is  so  true,  that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an 
annatural  birth  in  an  animal,  will  afford  delight ; 
the  greater  the  distortion  the  higher  the  plea- 
sure. Wo  have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion 
for  what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  prophetess, 
a  creature  born  and  bred  among  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but 
ignorance,  presumption,  extravagance  and  bias* 
pnemy ;  y«l  did  this  woman  not  only  make 
numberless  proselytes  among  her  vulgar  equals, 
but  obtained  advocates  among  those  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  But 
it  is  the  very  absurdity  which  is  the  attraction. 
Such  preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish,  the 
extravagance  is  believed  to  be  supernatural. 
It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes  the  assumed 
eertainty.  Tiie  epilepsy  of  Mahomet  confirmed 
nis  claims  to  inspiration. 

Extravagance  in  religion  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to  lay  hold 
on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  patient  in  both 
cases,  who  frequently  pays  little  attention  to  the 


established  physician,  is  sure  to  be  attracted  bj 
any  new  nostrum  from  the  laboratory  oftk 
irregular  prescriber :  he  is  resorted  to  with  man 
confidence  in  proportion  to  the  reputed  videoee 
of  his  catholicon  ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sober 
practitioner,  swallows  without  scruple  the  most 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertising  professor. 

Without  the  slightest  deeire  to  detract  froa 
the  personal  character  of  our  new  empirics  ii 
divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  thit 
their  education,  and  early  habits  of  life,  had  not 
altogether  qualified  them  for  tlie  arduous  ander. 
taking  of  new  modelling  a  church.  It  is  triK, 
that  '  the  erudition  of  a  (common)  Christisi 
man*  is  not  required  to  be  very  profound,  bdt 
surely  that  of  a  Christian  reformer  should  be 
something  more  than  moderate. 

The  lapse  of  tiiree  centuries  has  added  httk 
clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition   of  Christks 
truth  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  those  re* 
formers  by  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Chtirch 
of  England  were  modelled.     Whatever  defeeti 
might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  eagW- 
eyed  sifters  and  examiners  of  Christian  trotli, 
when  they  rescued  it  from  the  rubbish  undei 
which  it  lay  almost  buried,  would  not  these  de- 
fects have  been  detected,  pointed  out,  rcctifiei 
by  the  penetrating  mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  in  h» 
renowned  challenge  at  Paurs  Cross,  or  in  hii 
celebrated  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England! 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  parified 
by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark  of  Um 
establishment,  in  his  immortal  writings  on  eeel^ 
iiastical  polity^   and   on  justification  ?  Woold 
they  have  eluded  the  observation  and  correctioB 
(tf  Archbishop  Usher,  that  prodigy  of  eruditioa! 
We  need  not  bo  again  told  the   well-kuova 
fact,  that  there  may  bo  abundant  learning  where 
there  is  little  enlightened  piety ;  but  in  these 
glorious  champions  o^  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Protestant  church,  learning  was  only  a 
secondary  excellence.     Various  and  profound  bj 
were  their  acquirements,  they  were  or>nscieo 
tiously  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  aoi 
confirming    the    scarcely   established   church 
Can  we  believe  that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cranmer 
and  a  long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  wooU 
have  made  the  sacrifices  they  actually   made, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  mo- 
mentous truths  they  professed  to  believe ;  that 
they  would  have  suffered  the  most  cruel  tor* 
tures,  rather  than  renounce  the  doctrines  of  a 
church  to  which  they  were  first  ornaments  and 
then   martyrs? — *  There  were  giants  in  those 
days  :*  but  to  say  no  more  of  them,  nor  of  the 
succession  of  profound   divines   and   cmincil 
scholars  who  succeed  them,   '  men   of  stature 
also* — would  it  not  be  casting  a  severe  rcflectkm 
on  these  bright  luminaries  of  our  country  and 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  aod 
acute  indagators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  naif  a  dozen  persons  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  to  men,  most  of  them  bred  to  ee> 
cular  pursuits,  and  living  antecedently  in  sees* 
lar  habits,  should  be  reserved   the   honour  of 
detecting,  not  trifling  faults,  not  imperfbctioos 
from   which  perhaps  no  human  institution  ii 
exempt,  but  radical  errors,  but    fundafneatil 
mischiefs,  affecting  the  very  TitaJs  of  our 
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!fiou7  If  these  evils  really  exist,  if  they  indeed 


ped  the  penetration,  eluded  the  vigilance, 
tod  mocked  the  wisdom  of  tliose  mighty  cham- 
piona,  then  to  say  those  holy  men  were  blame- 
able,  is  saying  little :  they  were  indeed  ideota, 
fblontanly  to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renounce  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
reformers,  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  but  in 
irhich  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems  not 
mljr  to  have  exposed  all  existing,  but  to  have 
uiticipated  all  future  heresies,  especially  when 
ae  inveiirha  against  that  which  declared  that 
77k «  Ten  Commandmentt  ought  to  be  taken  out 
ifihe  Church  r 

The  CoryphoBus  of  the  doctrine  of  faitli,  in 
aontradiction  to  the  new  system,  says :  *  Faith 

•  by  no  moans  an  ineffective  quality,  but  pos- 
WOH  so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  con- 
ibands  and  destroys  all  the  foolish  dreams  and 
.maginations  of  sophisters ;  but  if  works  only 
are  taught,  faith  is  losL*  *  But  if  nothing  but 
mith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  begin  to  dream 
Jiat  there  is  no  need  of  good  works.*  Again : 
'  I^  indeed,  faith  saves  us  without  works,  let  us 
tiave  no  anxiety  about  good  actions ;  let  us  pnly 
tako  CAre  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what  we 
^ease.  It  is  true,*  adds  he,  *  that  Paul  tells  you, 
that  faith  without  works  justifies ;  however  he 
also  tells  you,  that  a  true  fnith  after  it  has  justi- 
fied, does  not  permit  a  man  to  slumber  in  igno- 
rance, but  that  it  worketh  by  love.*     Again : 

*  You  now  see,  that  though  it  is  faith  alone  which 
joatifies,  yet  that  faiih  alone  is  not  sufficient* 

Ttiere  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical  con- 
eequenccs.  The  necessity  of  holiness,  now  un- 
happily nut  insisted  on,  is  more  exalted  by  the 
death  of  Ciirist  than  by  all  other  means  that 
eier  were  devised.  Grod*s  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  other  method, 
although  we  do  not  presume  to  set  limits  to  in- 
finite power. 

Yet  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  cleanser 
firom  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  tiie  manner 
in  which  it  is  administered  into  an  open  door 
to  that  licentiousness  which  it  is  its  special  de- 
aign,  its  obvious  tendency,  and  when  truly  re- 
ceived  on  scripture  grounds,  its  natural  conse- 
quences, to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own,  instead 
of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  af\er  Divine  truth ; 
if,  instead  of  getting  their  obliquities  rectified 
by  trying  them  by  this  strait  line,  they  venture 
to  bend  the  strait  line  till  it  fits  their  own  crbok- 
ed  opinions;  if  they  are  determined  to  mtikti  be- 
tween them  a  conformity  which  they  do  uoi  find^ 
boy  are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
found  iL  By  such  means,  a  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  a  great  deal  of  presumption,  has  been 
the  ground-work  of  many  a  novel  and  pernicious 
system. 

Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as  they 
are  novel  and  pernicious ;  for  though  men  are 
as  tenacious  of  error,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  con- 
victions were  as  strong  as  they  could  be  if  it 
were  truth,  yet  the  persuasioa  of  error  is  not 
likel    to  be  10  lattiof  .    As  no  error  oan  be  eo 


irresistible  as  a  known  truth,  it  cannot  lon^ 
carry  the  same  weight  with  it  He  who  adopt- 
ed it,  at  length  findmg  it  not  to  go,  as  wo  sny, 
on  all  fours,  is  more  likely  to  plunge  into  a  sue 
cession  of  errors,  each  deeper  than  the  other, 
than  to  return  to  the  truth  which  he  has  uban- 
doncd.  Whether  the  pride  of  not  going  buck, 
or  the  hope  that,  in  bis  wider  wanderings,  he 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  Ibr 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful.— -Some 
minds  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  easier  'ju 
them  to  produce  objections  to  truth,  than  to  en- 
brace  it  i  they  therefore  resist  truth,  when  they 
might  resist  the  obstacles  which  prevent  thair 
receiving  it  Our  adoption  of  error  as  naturally 
proceeds  from  our  abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adop- 
tion  of  truth  from  the  right  use  of  it  The  ques- 
tion,  to  a  plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  by 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord :  *  He  that  doeth 
His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

As,  in  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  rather  by  the  vagrancy  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  than  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  they  may  yet  retrace 
their  steps ;  that  the  way  they  have  lost  may  be 
recovered  ;  that  their  involution  in  this  labyrinth 
may  not  be  past  extrication  ;  that  Divine  grace 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain, 
obvious,  intelligible  meaning  of  tiie  unsophisti* 
cated  word  of  God.  That  this  may  be  the  case, 
is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many  who 
loved  and  respected  them  before  they  were  ua- 
happily  led  astray,  by  erratic  fancies,  into  these 
seducing  theories. 

There  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  adver- 
sary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  injure  rcli- 
gion.  When  the  church  is  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward  observances , 
when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all  seems  safe  because 
all  id  still,  he  sometimes  rouses  her,  but  it  is  to 
wrong  purposes  :  it  is  not  tn  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity,  but  to  bend  his  force  against 
some  symptoms  of  its  returning  spirit,  which 
begin  to  oreakout:  these  symptoms  of  incipient 
zeal  he  calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which 
perhaps,  in  that  stage  of  the  church,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the  exis 
tonco  not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that  the 
frigid  may  enioy  their  doze,  and  not  be  re- 
proached by  the  threatened  exertions  in  the 
quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  is  begin 

ning  to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his  favour 

I  ite  engine,  persecution,  with  his  fagot  and  his 

I  sxe,  burning  whore  he  could  not  refute,  anc 

I  jubduing  by  force  what  he  could  not  silence  b> 

icrgument 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  different  course. — Tha 
same  malignant  spirit  which  once  laboured  tc 
drive  men  from  Christianity  by  martyrdom,  noa 
draws  them  from  it  by  sophistry.  lie  now  dete- 
riorates truth  instead  of  persecuting  it ;  and  as 
the  process  is  less  revolting,  it  succeeds  better. 
Men  are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coaxed 
into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  but  wheedled 
out  of  their  belief.  Their  understandings  become 
so  bewildered,  that  they  are  persuaded  that 
I  every  new  adTanoe  in  heresy  is  t  freah  ata^  tA. 
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ward.  'rath.  Advantage  is  made  even  of  their 
prejudices,  which  become  more  deeply  rooted 
by  the  very  change  which  they  are  made  to  be. 
lieve  is  to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who 
once  valued  themselves  on  their  incredulity, 
have  become  credulous  to  excess ;  and  those  who 
were  previously  indifferent  to  sober  religion,  are 
led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as  heartily 
rejects  as  she  did  their  former  unbelief 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits  lose 
themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce  through  for. 
bidden  bounds;  by  endeavouringtoexplain  things 
beyond  the  limits  of  created  comprehension,  they 
subvert  the  truth  they  pretend  to  serve,  they  in. 
Tolve  themselves  in  the  very  difficulties  they  un. 
dertake  to  clear.  The  humble  Christian,  like 
the  seraphim,  *  covers  his  face*  before  the  infi. 
nite  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  *  O  tlie 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !*  •  Verily  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  Thyself.' 

Wc  arc  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intricacies, 
but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  While 
to  (he  ill-informed  these  new  teachers  appear 
profound  because  they  are  unintelligible,  they 
remind  those  of  better  ju(^ment  of  certain  ani. 
mals,  who,  burrowing  in  shallow  ground,  just 
beneath  (he  surface  of  the  earth,  fancy  they  are 
deep  only  because  they  arc  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the  man- 
ner  uf  conducting  his  system,  so  exposes  and  de. 
feats  his  own  cuu.se,  as  to  resemble  in  fate,  though 
we  say  not  with  any  similarity  of  invention,  the 
Neapolitan  atheist  Vunini,  who,  with  eleven 
others  of  the  same  class  (we  presume  the  num. 
ber  to  be  a  match  for  the  twelve  apostles)  en- 
deavoured  to  establish  a  regular  college  of  infi. 
delity.  The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  late  atheistical  school  in  France ;  and 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vaniiii's  object  was  to  exterminate  the  very 
idea  of  a  God,  and  for  this  he  adopted  a  most 
■ingul:ir  method.  He  undertook  to  prove  there 
was  no  God,  by  stating  the  general  ideaof  Grod. 
He  strangely  fancied  that  to  define  the  idea  was 
to  destroy  it ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  say  what 
God  is,  was  the  surest  way  to  disprove  his  ex. 
istence !  His  definition  is  so  artfully  made  out, 
and  part  of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while 
he  thought  he  was  drawing  only  the  creature 
of  his  imagination,  it  appears  as  if  he  were  en- 
throning rather  than  deposing  his  Creator.  A 
marvellous  delusion  to  argue  against  the  being 
of  (rod  from  the  very  magnitude  of  his  perfec- 
tions !  Let  the  delirious  metaphysics  of  modern 
times  alone,  and  we  had  almost  said  they  will 
also  argue  themselves  into  the  abyss  of  forget- 
fuln-ss.* 

Wo  want  more  simplicity  in  the  exercise  of 
our  religion  ;  we  want  to  be  reformed  by  it,  and 
not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to  be  sent  back 
to  our  first  rudiments.     We  should  imitate  the 

Plainness  and  uncomplicated  method  of  the  New 
*estament,  where  the  doctrines  are  few,  but  of 

*  For  a  further  account  of  this  metaphysical  atheif  t, 
#M  Mr.  Sauria'B  sermon  on  *  The  deefi  thinKt  of  God.* 


importance  inestimable,  infinite,  eternal !  Wi 
should  examine  the  grounds  of  oar  fkith  by  tUi 
unerring  guide,  and  not  by  the  pallalations  of 
our  own  visionary  fancies.  We  want  to  be  seat 
back  to  elementary  principles.  We  need  sot 
even  think  it  beneath  oar  wisdom  to  be  directed 
by  that  familiar  summary,  the  Apostles*  Creed 
It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own  faith  bj  tlie 
articles  comprised  in,  and  enclosed  by,  that  tdt 
compendium  instead  of  turning  it  over  toov 
children  as  if  we  were  got  above  its  begfirif 
elements.  E!ven  the  way-faring'  man  canoot 
stray  while  be  is  contented  to  keep  close  witluB 
this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  it«  first  simpb 
declaration,  *  I  believe  in  God  ;*  for  to  beKeve  ii 
God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  merelj  to 
believe  in  a  first  cause,  is  not  merely  to  belisft 
in  His  existence,  we  must  also  believe  io  Hit 
attributes,  His  promises.  His  threateniogt,  Hii 
Son,  His  word.  His  Spirit ;  to  believe  io  thorn 
attributes  especially  which  harmoniously  dmI 
in  the  glorious  union  of  truth  and  mercy,  thi 
blessed  combination  of  righteousness  and  peiei 
in  the  person  of  his  Divine  Son  ,  those  promiNi 
which  are  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  keep  In 
commandments;  those  threaten in/gs  which mj 
to  the  ungodly,  *  Depart  from  me  I  never  ksew 
yon  ;*  that  holiness  without  which  no  roan  sbal 
ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  eztensiw 
mischief  than  a  bad  example  ;  the  latter  it  ii 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy whatever  comes  within  its  reach;  bota 
pernicious  principle,  like  the  variolous  mat(cf, 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance,  and  infect  tlie 
patient,  though  he  had  never  come  in  oootaet 
with  him  from  w*hoee  eruption  it  was  takes. 
Mt  is  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  lay  to  tbine  hand, 
for  they  have  destroyed  thy  law  !* 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerous  opi- 
nion,  it  is  the  rage  of  proselyting  to  new  of4- 
nions,  which  constitutes  the  moet  malignint 
part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous  doctrine  nof 
propagated,  hurts  none  but  him  who  holds  it 
but  by  propagating  it  to  unsettle  the  minds  ct 
mnhitudes  to  deteriorate  the  Gospel,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  unity  of  the  charch,  is  sorelj 
I  no  light  evil,  especially  in  a  country  like  oun, 
proverbial  for  its  credulity  and  love  of  novelty; 
and  in  a  church  like  ours,  which  has  been  in- 
formed, sifled,  and  purified,  beyond  tbeezainpii 
of  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everlasting  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is  fond 
ed  on  a  rock,  whose  etsbility  neither  storms  eaii 
shake,  nor  waves  undermine. — Nor  can  any 
contrivances  of  man  improve  the  beaoty  of  itt 
superstructure.  Its  depths  cannot  be  finhomed 
by  our  short  line,  nor  its  heiirht  fully  appre- 
bended  by  our  short  sight !  Christianity  tbei 
is  no  appropriate  field  for  the  perplex  if  ies  of 
metaphysics,  nor  the  industry  of  new  dm 
coverers.  This  brief  title  of  the  Bible— TMi 
Word  of  God — excludes  the  censures  of  all  «• 
villers,  annihilates  the  emendations  of  all  criiics! 
It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  hm 
witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  eoa- 
munity.  If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her  ows 
heart,  the  preceding  remarks  have  not  been  die. 
Uted  by  a  eensoriocw  spirit    Bat  it  maj  be  saii 


■ka  wu  Dot  callad  opon  ibr  tnj  inch  imperli- 

Mntanimidrenian*.  The  probabilit;or>ach  a 
raprrwt' makes  her  Teel  heneirobli^  (o account 
fir  the  liborly  ihe  hu  Ukcn. 

Thdna  who  have  condescended  to  look  into 
Imt  former  writing*,  iiEsd  not  be  reminded,  that 
■bs  liu  throujih  life,  in  a  canaiderable  iegrae, 
though  not  sicluaivelj.  daToted  hei  humble  ta- 
lentil  to  the  urTice  of  her  ovn  mix  ;  and  hM 
Bonscienlioualj,  though  SxUj,  laboured  to  be 
aaeful  to  their  boat  interests  in  eveiy  wiy  ihe 
aould  devite.  Slie  hat  endeavoured  to  st/engthen 
tbani  in  the  purauil  of  what  »■■  ri|;ht,  and  thej 
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in  which  they  were 
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which  they  ■ 
pIeaM,eTen  toahini 
ths  tfcond  magnitude  ?  Why  fly  from  Ibeir 
ptBicribed  orbit  T  Why  roam  in  ukIcss  and 
eccentric  wandering. 


and   then,  hafii 

(heir  falie  and  D 

and  rorgotlen  T 

These  well.meanin^  Udle*  would   be  among 

the  bat  to  uee  their  sllotled   measure  of  grace 

^  ^_^  _____  _____  „.„,„   and  ecoomplishment  (o  any  purpose  which  they 

id"them^sry"'aw71tbnsfrirm'    '^J^"^'""  ^. '""PJ"'^' ' /'"'-'J '"!"'     '    ' 


that  pursui 

Though  the  dsep  interest  she  has  taken  in 
Ibair  credit  and  their  welftre  has  by  no  means 

iBTCBled  her  with  a  right  of  inlorferonce  on  the 
■resent  painful  occssion,  yet  it  would  not  baie 
Men  eoDSiitant  with  her  antecedent  practice,  to 
BVarlook  a  circumstance  in  which  they  are  so 
daaply  involved. 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  feelioffs  of  te- 
fT*t  in  many  minds,  to  bear,  in  s  recent  inilance, 
nf  the  dcpsrlureofBoma  ladies  of  consideration, 
from  that  reserve  and  delicacy  so  peculiarly  the 
obaractsristica  of  their  sex,  and  so  niturally 
■PfMndanl  to  their  own  respectable  characters 
■■d  situation  in  life— They  appear  not  only  to 
ISBVe  entered  very  warmly  into  all  the  tenets  of 
Ihe  seceding  scliool,  but  to  labour  very  auidu- 
Dvaly  for  their  propagation.  They  are,  it  seems, 
■pt  only  foltowcrs,  but  joint  leaders  in  the  seve- 
nJ  departments  of  (he  government  of  Iho  ■«• 
Mding  parly. 

Tenderness  of  heart,  warmth  of  leeUng,  and 
liietinetLH  of  imiginstian.  form  a  most  intereiU 
img  pari 


•in ;  but 

he   qua! 

ies  which   adorn,  are   also 

the  iiualilie 

whicli 

mislead.     The  very  sttrac- 

lior..  which 

cause  th 

em  to  please,  may  become 

M>J-es.     If 

not  cat 

fully  directed,  (hey  give  a 

wrong   bias 

to  the 

liarBC(er,  and  a  dangerous 
ucL     They  lead  IheVr  pos- 

"^orn^I^ 

ths  cond 

widely  salray  than  is  commonly  the 

case  wilh  those  who 

ars  destitute  of  tbsssplsts- 

-Kr-p- 

idential 

sconomy  which  has  clesrly 

determined 

hat  woo 

len  wars  born  to  share  with 
vats  i:ie,hsa  as  clearly  da. 
J  were  not   born   to  divide 

■irn  Ihe  do 

jeaofpr 

that  the 

with  them  i 

iU  publ 

cadmi^iistrslion.    If.  then. 

war,  nor  to  direst  cabinets  in  peace,  to  legislate 
H  Lha  senate,  or  debate  at  (he  bar — doubtless 
*hey  were  not  intended  to  be  public  teicbersof 
lelii;  ion.  to  be  makers  ofconons  Ibr  a  new  church. 


vent  d< 


overt  an  old  oi 


fur  to  be  prolessora  of  proaelytisoi,  nor  wrangling 
pokmicB.  nor  conductors  of  conlrovsray,  nor 
■etllcrs  of  disputes — dispQtes  which  will  continue 
Id  be  agitated  ss  long  as  men  have  hot  heads 
end  proud  hearts ;  as  long  as  thay  posssss  vanity 
or  cutioaity.  impatience  of  rea(raiat,  or  a  love 
of  opposition  ;  a  weariness  of  sober  truths,  and 
■  thirst  aAsr  the  fame  (o  bs  acquired  by  their 


neither  should  (heir  talents  be  eier(ed 
to  the  purposes  of  spiritual  seduclion;  that  they 
I  should  not  bo  employed  to  disturb  the  faith,  to 
shake  by  dispute,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  ths 
slradineis  ofpersans  who,  without  their  endow, 
ments,  are  perhaps  in  a  ssfer  slate. 

But  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that  these 
observations  will  produce  any  effect  on  (hose 
who  have  already  embarked  on  this  ses,  without 
a  shore,  and  without  a  bottom — happy  would 
sho  be,  if  thoy  might  become  Ihe  means  of  pre. 
serving  one  inexparionced  female  from  Ihe  pe- 
rils to  which  noisily,  curiosity,  and  pressing  in- 
vilalion  loo  easily  allure.  The  sure  preserva- 
tives from  this  donger  are  to  cultivate  deep  hu 
milily  and  self-distrnsl.  to  keep  clear  of  the  very 
threshold  of  innovation,  to  avoid  the  first  step  ; 
for  sll  the  aubHcquent  ones  are  sssy.  Let  her 
bear  in  mind,  that,  once  seduced,  the  may  find, 


SI  efectt  s/  Ou  latt  SeetttiiM. 

Ahcki  the  evils  (o  which  (he  late 
has  contribatcd.  lliuse  we  sre  about  to  mention 
are  of  no  light  nature.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  vanity,  of  awaken- 
ing a  desire  of  depsrtisg  from  received  opinions, 
in  certain  young  persons,  who  may  be  dasigntt. 
ed  by  the  name  of  premature  instructors.  It  has 
increased  the  alienation  of  the  lower  ordera 
from  the  church  ;  it  has  afforded  to  aomo  who 
are  not  favoursblD  to  serious  piety,  a  pretence 
liir  indiscriminately  classing  together  men  of 
diSerent  views,  chars ctsra,  and  principles. — 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred  up 
a  spirit  of  debate  and  controversy  by  no  means 
IViendly  to  ths  cause  of  genuine  Christianity. 
We  shall  mention  these  effects  in  their  order. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  in  morals, 
than  ia  committed  by  those  who  habitually 
speak  of  vanity  as  a  trilling  fault,  as  a  smaU 
pass  not  worth  guarding.  There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  an  error  which  is  ao  generally  adopted, 
uid  so  cnrelesaly  overlooked.  It  finds  its  way 
into  characters  of  every  species,  and  almost  into 
every  individual  of  the  spccica.  There  is  not 
only  the  vanity  of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches, 
'  learuing,  of  talents,  but,  as  we  have  already 
■srvsd,  the  vanity  of  religion. 

A  bold  Qunilioiiiy  with  Bcri^ure  a&  wLaL 
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owed  toachingr  of  the  sacred  ark,  not  as  former- 
ly by  Bcepticft  and  BcofTers  only,  but  by  persons 
professing,  and  we  believe  intending  to  be  reli. 
gioufl,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  becoming  too  com. 
mon.  This,  like  many  other  of  our  oflfenccs, 
has  its  foundation  in  vanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  unwillingness  to  be  taught,  and  an  impa- 
tiencc  to  teach,  marks  the  character  of  the  pre. 
sent  day. 

There  is   a  scion   from   this   presumptuous 
stf)ck,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  grow,  in  order  to  become  generally  known, 
but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  up  in  certain 
provincial  towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  grow, 
ing  disposition  in  a  few  arrogant  young  men  to 
read  the  Bible  with  their  own  glosses  and  inter, 
pretations,  and  to  aim  at  proselyting,  and  *tak. 
ing  captive*  not  only  *  silly  women*  but  silly 
girls.     Several  of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of 
religion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad  awake 
to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this  gratuitous 
tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  promote  their 
own  advancement,  instead  of  learning  wisdom 
by  an  increasing  discovery  of  their  own  igno- 
rance; instead  of  improving  in  Christian  know, 
ledge  by  the  only  legitimate  methods,  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest 
commentators,  both  accompanied  with  fervent 
prayer  for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek, — 
without  consulting  able  ministers — without  tak. 
ing   this  straight  and  obvious  road,.-on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teachers 
themselves.     Instead  of  looking  to  the  experi. 
enced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  little  group  to 
look  up  to  th*;T.->,  thus  inverting  the  Apostle*s 
observation — for  ihey  *  when  for  the  time  they 
■eek  to  be  teachers,  have  need  to  be  taught 
themselves,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.*     If  this  spiritual  vanity  should 
flourish,  wo  shall  soon  have  nunc  to  learn  ;  all 
will  be  teachers. 

Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Christian,  confidently 
jumps  over  all  the  intermediate  steps  between 
the  enquirer  and  the  instructor,  and  despising 
the  old  gradual  approach  to  the  sacred  temple, 
despising  the  study  of  books,  of  men,  and  of 
him^If,  starts  up  at  once  a  full-grown  divine ; 
—-the  novice  seizes  the  professor's  chair,  erects 
himsrtlf  into  a  scholar  without  literature,  and  a 
theologian  without  theology.  On  the  strength 
of  a  few  texts,  ill  understood,  and  worse  applied, 
he  undertakes  to  give  his  young  neighbours 
new  views  of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  him- 
•elf,  sets  up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 

These  young  persons  in  reading  the  Scrip, 
tares  seem  to  be  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis. 
covery  of  something  new,  rather  than  on  a 
course  of  observation  on  what  their  precursors 
have  done  for  them.  They  search,  not  with  dc- 
▼out  enquiry,  but  fearless  curiosity  ;  they  look 
oat  for  passages  written  in  a  different  conncc. 
tion,  and  applied  to  different  purposes,  and  then 
try  to  prove  that  they  produce  not  consecutive 
reasoning,  that  they  do  not  establish  the  gene- 
rally received  doctrines.  How  should  they? 
They  were  never  intended  to  produce  the  one, 
or  to  establish  the  other.  They  bring  together 
propositions  wbkh  hare  no  relation,  and  which 
»uiuin  diUbrent  proofs,  and  then  Uiomplki  in  \h« 


supposed  opposition  of  what  was  neror  intended 
to  agree. 

*  Tlius  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tivad.' 


Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.  Thoogh  Holj 
Scripture  was  given  to  t>e  searched,  it  wu  oat 
given  to  be  criticised.  It  was  *  written  kt  o« 
learning,*  not  for  our  cavilling  ;  it  was  giva  noe 
to  be  pertly  scrutinized,  but  to  be  *inwanllvdi. 
gested  ;*  not  to  make  us  wise  in  our  own  cob- 
ceits,  but  *  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvatioo.*  It 
is  not  to  be  endured  to  hear  questions  on  whick 
hang  all  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  specalated  bp- 
on  as  if  they  were  a  question  of  physics  or  kii- 
tory,  and  explained  till  they  become  cootnoc- 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  possessing  tboR 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  them  to  tcaeb 
others,  depend  upon  it,  have  lefl  nothing  far 
your  discovery  except  the  discovery  of  year  o«i 
insufficiency.  If  there  are  ubscarities  they  viE 
not  be  cleared  by  such  shallow  expositors.'  The 
sun  of  righteousness  will  not  be  made  to  ikioi 
brighter  by  the  light  of  your  farthing  candle. 

Boldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  cMie  of  tk 
great  evils  of  the  present  day.  The  more  ■« 
cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may  ezphii 
truths  till  we  come  to  deny  them.  We  may  be 
so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our  own  wnvii^, 
that  we  may  end  by  opposing  the  doctrine  we 
undertook  to  clear.  Oh !  there  is  no  seennty 
like  a  humble  mind  ;  a  mind  always  distrsiliBf 
its  own  wittdom,  and  always  <»n'fiding  ia  iki 
wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instmetor 
wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  7  Why  sot 
look  up  for  information  on  difficult  and  disputed 
points  to  wiser  and  older  heads  7  Why  not  ii 
their  little  parties  turn  their  attention  to  pndi* 
cal  points,  rather  than  to  specolative  nicetieiT 
Why  not  cultivate  that  self.inspection  and  heart- 
humbling  prayer  which  would  cure  those  eos- 
ceits  that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  a 
sceptical  spirit ;  such  habits  would  best  pre- 
serve them  from  that  inflation  of  heart  wkiefc 
arises  from  the  vanity  of  some  supposed  oev 
discovery,  in  a  religion  which  was  given  os  br 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  ns  to  iodolfe 
this  audacious  curiosity  ;  it  stirs  up  no  eager- 
ness for  pushing  speculation  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate bounds.  It  furnishes  no  invitatioo  fot 
ranging  beyond  the  limited  sphere  allotted  lo 
our  imperfect  human  condition.  Its  ineitemesti 
are  not  irritations  but  encouragements.  The 
Bible  wisely  represses  all  that  spiritual  vanity 
which  would  dive  into  unprofitable,  because  in- 
pcnctrable  mysteries.  It  teaches  us  all  that  ie 
necessary  for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  stops.  It 
teaches  what  is  of  prime  importance  for  osto 
know, — that  we  are  fallen  creatnres.  It  shows 
what  we  ought  to  6fh'eee  in  order  to  oar  bdng 
reecued  from  this  state  of  apnatacy.  It  instroeii 
us  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  lis  to  be  if- 
stored  to  the  favour  of  Grod,  which  by  sin  et 
had  forfeited.  It  is  enough  that  it  lays  ones 
the  disease,  presents  the  remedy,  and  oArs 
Ood*s  Holy  Spirit  to  render  it  efleetual.  Ib 
abort,  it  reveals  all  that  oa  pr obationary  betof* 
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we  should  desiro  to  know,  and  of  all  we  know 
it  expects  us  to  make  a  practical  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among'  the  lowur 
ranks,  an  age  of  rebuke  tnd  blaspheiny ;  and 
what  is  BO  likely  to  augment  the  popular  hostili- 
ty to  Christianity,  and  nog-Iect  of  the  established 
church,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  when  they 
■ee  sonic  of  its  min'sters  reprobating  at  one 
time,  the  church  which  they  warmly  defended 
It  another  7 — when  they  see  them  actually  re- 
nounciii£[  it  as  unchristian,  and  setting  up  a  new 
system  in  opposition  to  it?  Where,  then,  is 
truth  to  be  found,  may  not  even  the  more  sol>er 
mmonfiTHt  the  people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  church,  in  defence  (»f  which  so  many  of  her 
divines,  so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
•catfold  and  the  stake?  Will  not  the  loose  and 
eareloss  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  impiety, 
when  they  see  these  men,  who  were  fostered  in 
her  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to  their  belief 
in  her  articles,  who  had  been  warm  beyond 
their  fellows  in  the  admiration  of  her  liturgy, 
her  doctrines,  and  her  discipline, — when  they 
Me  these  men  not  only  desert  her  altars,  but 
take  up  arms  against  her;  when  they  behold  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  Christian  ministers  7 
—-for  a  church  that  is  attacked  must  be  defend- 
ed— will  they  not  think  that  an  establishment 
which  is  so  frequently  assailed,  which  requires 
•Qch  continual  vindication  from  which  there 
ere  so  many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an 
erroneous  and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain,  if 
not  false  7 

What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
eonfidence,  withoat  the  least  intention  of  doing 
eo,  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  used  to  skulk 
in  corners,  and  stab  from  behind  a  mask,  but 
BOW  avows  itself  boldly,  bares  its  unblushing 
firont  to  public  gaze,  spurns  at  law  as  well  as 
decency,  openly  defies  government,  whom  it 
need  to  fear,  as  well  as  God,  whom  it  never 
feared  7 

Was  it  not  enough  that  these  low,  designing 
demagogues — men  who  think  one  relig'ion  as 
jgood  as  another,  and  no  rsligion  best  of  all, — 
was  it  not  enough  that  these  open  violators  of 
9rder,  troth,  and  justice,  should,  as  the  most 
probable  mnans  to  accomplish  their  political 
mischiotr*,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  church,  by 
brini^ing  her  creeds,  and  her  other  holy  ser. 
vices,  into  contempt ;  inRulling,  by  their  profane 
perodies,  h11  that  is  grave,  and  rendering  ridi- 
culous all  that  is  good  7  Yut,  from  such  men, 
such  uttHinpts  excite  our  rrgrot  and  astonish- 
ment IcMH  than  those  we  have  t>een  contemplat- 
ing.  II  iw  grievous  is  it,  whnn  persons  of  a  to- 
telly  (litlfernnt  description  are,  perhaps  undesign- 
edly, contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which, 
we  are  persuaded  they  abhor! — when  decorous 
and  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices,  and 
with  <ithor  weapons,  may  be  contributine  to  ac- 
eonii)li*4h  the  work  of  these  vulgar  politicians, 
and  aH^istiiig,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
discredit  the  church  which  the  others  are  la- 
k)uriii«r  to  subvert ! 

Nay  ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are  do- 
•Dg  the  worse  deed  ;  for  the  factitioas  atiailants 
of  the  church  injure  those  alone  who  were  in- 
jured  before ;  tor,  by  the  grawneM  of  their  at- 


tacks, they  shock  all  who  are  not  totally  given 
up  to  impiety;  while,  in  the  present  instance, 
those  more  decent  characters  are  more  likely  to 
be  led  astray,  who  have  shown  some  disposition 
to  be  serious ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  more  dan- 
ger of  bein^  misled  by  the  specious  subtleties, 
and  the  assumed  tone  of  confident  security,  of 
these  religions  dogmatists. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering — those 
who  are  unctmfirmed  in  their  principles,  to- 
gether with  others  who  have  their  religion  to 
seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed  out  to 
them  which  will  not  disturb  their  repose  by  the 
severity  of  its  practical  injunctions,  nor  the 
self-denying  spirit  of  its  tendencies,  are  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  false  lights  ;  while  the 
sober  and  self-distrusting  Christian  will  only  be 
driven,  by  these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  humbling  and  consistent 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, — will,  with 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all 
truth,  but  to  keeph'un  in  it  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  docs  not  require  profound  knowledge,  or 
deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dangers  of 
the  presumptuous  innovations  which  lead  to 
those  perilous  subtleties — which  terminate  in 
these  bold  conclusions.  He  will  sec  that  com- 
mon sense,  an  humble  mind,  and  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  are  all  that  is 
wanting  to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no- 
velties of  the  seceding  community  cannot  both 
be  right. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  fur  some  of 
the  adversaries  of  serious  piety,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  this  secession ;  and  the  very  circumstanoo 
of  that  separation  which  ought  to  have  rescued 
men  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  from  sus- 
picion, increases  it,  and  causes  them  to  be  in- 
volved in  one  common  charge  of  extravagance 
and  error,  with  men  whose  opinions  they  abhor; 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  un- 
expected storm,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
out  to  sea  in  quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the 
tempest  only  makes  the  experienced  Christian 
mariner  cling  the  closer  to  his  bold.  Men  of 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  activity,  then, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  disaflfection,  unless 
they  afford  other,  and  mere  substantial  reasons, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  in 
apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  7 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgmeql,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  zeal  for 
censure  without  examination  ;  a  not  separating 
men  who  are  materially  dissimilar,  but  lumping 
them  into  one  common  reprobated  mass,  or,  at 
best,  speaking  as  if  the  difference  were  so  little, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains  to  separate 
them. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  in 
common.  We  are  identified  in  some  imprjrtant 
points  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  that  doee 
not  blind  us  to  its  errors,  nor  docs  it  prevent  oor 
keeping  clear  of  them. — There  are  both  rational 
and  orthodox  communities  in  our  own  countir 
bat  oar  holdinf^  eooie  o^VDAODa  v&  c»GBra«Wk'«KMbk 
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(hern,  neithor  makes  us  adopt  those  opinions 
wiiicii  wo  disapprove,  nor  condemn  those  who 
pruti'is  them,  as  if  they  held  nono  that  wore 
light-  Why,  then,  should  not  the  case  be  the 
tame  in  our  own  ckurch  7 

This  lumping  system  is  not  a  little  hard  on 
the  steady  and  orderly  divine.  It  weakens  the 
hands  of  liic  faithful  pastor,  when  his  auditors, 
who  have  just  been  hearing  him  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  find  him,  perhaps,  in  the 
next  controversial  pamphlet  they  lake  up,  coup- 
led with  thti  lialf  insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd. 
It  is  hard  that  the  zealous  Christian,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct 
demeanor,  should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he 
ahudJcrs.  Yet  tlicse  men  of  opposite  characters, 
principles  and  pursuits,  are  forced  into  contact, 
are  togetlior  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  un- 
distinguishing  prejudice,  and  melted  down  to- 
gether ;  all  distinctions  so  lost  in  the  fusion — 
Uie  sober  Christian  so  mixed  with  the  fanatic, 
the  temperate  with  the  fiery,  the  regular  with 
the  eccentric,  that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace 
blended  into  one  common  mass,  and  are  repro- 
duced U.3  if  furmed  of  one  common  material. 

Ours  is  ahio  pre-eminently  an  age  of  contro- 
versy. Is  not  charity  sometimes  recommended 
with  unciiariiablcness,  and  religion  vindicated 
irreligiously  ?  But  are  there  not  a  thousand  other 
subjects  b'Jttcr  calculated  for  its  legitimate  exer- 
cise ?  '  L'st  tlm  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth,*  on  all  other  topics ;  but 
here,  though  one  dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he 
does  not  always  escape  unhurt  himself.  But 
■hall  the  word  of  *  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
word  of  Iliia  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,'  be  inudi;  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  its 
puny  inhibitunts,  whom  the  prophet  represents 
by  the  most  contemptible  insect  7 

But  although,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
if  truth  bo  attacked,  it  must  be  defended,  the 
Christian  crmtrovertist  never  engages  in  offen. 
sive  war.  He  does  not  fight  for  victory,  but 
truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
this,  ig,  to  examine  the  temper  with  which  he 
defendd  it.  Rivalry  is  not  his  motive,  nor  is 
railing  his  weapon. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  warfare  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  lut  his  hostility  among  Christians  be 
directed  ti>  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  them  not  en- 
gage in  civil  war.  You  have  already  *  provoked 
each  other  to  good  works,*  which  is  part  of  the 
law;  go  on,  and  provoke  each  other  to  *  love, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*  Lot  both 
■ides  rejoice  in  the  good  done,  without  caring 
which  does  it.  *  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions,  but  it  is  the  same  Grod  which  worketh  in 
all.*  If  tiierc  is  so  much  done  separately,  what  a 
mighty  mass  of  good  would  be  produced  by  cor- 
dial co-opcralioii  7  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet. 

The  Douslas  and  tho  Percy  both  logother, 
Were  ci>nli(Ient  against  a  world  in  arms. 

We  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  not 
the  most  succoBsful  champion  who  may  have 
given  most  fulls  to  his  adversary ;  but  he  who 
has  obtained  the  most  victories  over  his  own 
f/wriL    And  he  will  be  found,  La  the  grett  and 


tremendous  day  of  reckoning,  to  have  been  the 
most  valiant  sodier  ofJeeue  Christ,  notwhokif 
been  the  fiercest  combatant  in  the  field  of  coo* 
troversy,  but  who  shall  have  brought  most  gki; 
to  God,  and  most  soul,  to  heaven. 

If  we  made,  as  surely  we  ought  to  make,  the 
Holy  Scripture  our  standard  of  judging,  u  vefl 
as  of  believing,  of  charity  as  well  as  of  failh, 
of  brotherly  kindness  as  well  as  of  oithodoxj; 
— if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  be  the  coostaot 
arbiter  of  our  debates,  as  well  as  the  proiesnd 
rule  of  our  lives,  we  should  attack  nothing  vitk 
warmth  but  what  that  Bible  condemns.  AS 
differences  of  opinion  in  which  Gud  has  not  letto 
His  seal  that  it  is  false,  should  be  treated  vitb 
candour ;  men  should  not  then  make  their  ova 
*■  purged  eyes*  the  universal  mediam  of  ckar 
vision,  they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeiiif 
the  same  topics  with  other  optics.  Want  ct 
charity  is  probably  no  less  a  fault  than  the  oce 
we  may  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  a  want  of 
discrimination,  or  rather  docs  not  that  bhodow 
which  is  inspired  by  prejudice,  lead  to  that  dt- 
ficiency  in  candour  which  widens  the  differeoct* 
To  profess  opinions  of  which  Scripture  neitber 
commands  nor  prohibits  our  belief;  ought  not  to 
set  at  irreconcilable  variance  beings  who  lit 
equally  candidates  for  heaven.  In  that  abode 
of  perfect  peace  and  perfect  love,  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  froa  oir 
being  of  no  party. 

A  difference  in  opinion  on  points  on  whick  tki 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  dieli' 
ratory  sentence  in  Scripture  has  been  iir»> 
nounced,  is  surely  no  ground  for  tlie  triiupk 
of  superiority  in  those  who  maintain  them,  mt 
for  supercilious  contempt  in  those  who  rcjaet 
them.  Is  it  not  putting  matters  of  minor  in- 
portance  in  the  place  of  essentials  ?  while  per- 
haps by  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  essentiab 
are  not  always  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  it 
least  are  not  debated  with  such  unkind  perti- 
nacity. 

We   hare  hitherto  alluded  to  difiTerenoe  of 


opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in 

est  in  their  religion.  But  are  there  not  men  of 
little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with  one  or  tks 
other  party,  and  become  the  hottest  controvir- 
tists,  while  they  take  little  real  interest  in  vitil 
religion ;  who  oppose  without  belief,  and  defend 
without  conviction,  merely  because  they  wish 
to  be  appended  to  that  side  which  they  happen 
to  think  the  roost  creditable,  roost  popular,  or 
roost  profitable  7 

Let  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what  G«d 
loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest^The  colu- 
vation  of  this  spirit  of  kindness  would  so  suiC' 
tify  the  temper,  that  we  should  forgive  tad 
overlook  those  inferior  matters  in  others,  which 
might  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  vievs 
and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  perha|r 
permitted  for  mutual  advantage  ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  candid  disposition  may  be  carried  to 
a  wider  extent,  and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  io  ae> 
tion,  than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  diw- 
sily  of  sentiment.  By  the  consent  and  recipro- 
cal operation  of  this  spirit  of  Christian  kindMHi 
we  shall  be  made  more  meet  for  that  state  when 
all  will  bo  of  one  mind   aa  well  aa  one  hmxi 
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where  charitj  will  have  its  full  conflummattoD, 
and  fbrboarance  its  full  reward. 

Let  us  then  prepare  ourMlvea,  and  each  other, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  one  fur  the  fruition  of  the 
other.  Let  God  be  all  in  all  now,  as  He  will  be 
hereafter,  and  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  for  k^imosity,  or  unkind, 
ness  towards  his  felbw  Thristians.  A  cordial 
agreement  in  those  essentials  to  which  the  Gos. 
pel  has  annexed  salvation,  should  swallow  up 
all  (he  pretwnt  petty,  but  dividing  distinctions. 
— Ckiuld  this  must  desiraUe  ^7bjt,st  hz  zvcmtt' 
plished,  then  should  wc  hope  to  see  a  renovation 
of  that  spirit  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  provoked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim 
with  admiring  wonder.  See  how  tkeee  ChriatianB 
Uoe  one  another  ! 

On  the  Exertiom  of  Piou$  Ladieg, 

Wk  are  now  about  to  tread,  which  we  do  with 
a  Amrful  and  timid  step,  on  tender  ground.  It 
ia  with  mingled  respect  and  reluctance  we  ven- 
ture to  touci)  on  certain  delicate  points  which 
aflbct  the  sincerely  pious ;  persons  who  equally 
avoid  all  eccentricity  in  doctrine,  and  negligence 
in  practice ;  yet  among  wliom  little  errors  may 
hercatler  creep  in,  the  very  consequence,  per- 
haps,  of  that  increasing  and  ine:ftimable  bless, 
ing,  religious  society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
may  incur  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objec. 
tions  against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it 

The  persons  to  whom  wc  presume  to  allude 
mre  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most  piety 
18  to  be  found,  and  who  are  in  so  many  respects 
assentially  advancing  its  cause. — Their  ser- 
vices  arc  so  materially  useful,  that  it  would  be 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by  any  slight  inad- 
Tertence,  their  value  should  ever  be  diminished. 
We  are  too  oflen  led  to  complain  of  dejicieneiet 
in  religion  ;  wo  are  now  to  speak — not  of  its  ex. 
cess,  for  wo  beliere  there  is- no  such  thing — but 
rather  to  guard  the  truly  pious  against  the  poe- 
fiibility  of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they 
arise,  would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed,  who 
haunt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their  talents 
(or  that  world  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
portion,  find  their  reward  where  they  seek  it, 
in  tho  admiration  of  that  world  where  they 
flatter  and  shine. — ^Thu  others  patiently  wait 
for  theirs  in  that  single  sentence,  *  Well  done, 
|rood  and  faithful  servant*  Yet  though  it  is 
painful  to  say  a  syllable  which  might  look 
like  disapprobation  when  only  caution  is  intend- 
ed, may  we  hazard  a  few  words,  not  of  censure 
but  of  friendly  intimation  7 

May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  generously  spent  abroad 
by  zealous  Christians,  in  the  most  noble  exer- 
tions of  religious  charity,  be  sometimes  suffered 
to  entrench,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  im- 
perious course  of  domestic  life,  upon  those  pleas- 
ing and  sacred  duties  for  which  iiom  is  a  name 
00  dear  7  May  they  nut  be  so  exhausted  by  ex- 
ternal concerns,  that  tlicy  may  be  in  danger  of 
entering  with  diminished  interest  on  tlie  retired 
exercises  of  the  oloeeL  All  buainets,  even  re- 
Ufioae  busineia.  ia  apt  to  prodnos  a  hiirry  and 
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bustle  in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  in  tht 
spirits,  which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
as  being  attended  with  some  disqualification  ibr 
personal  improvement  *  My  motlier's  children 
gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep,  but  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept,*  was  the  pathetic  la- 
mentation of  the  ancient  church.  Tliey  had 
engaged  her  in  labours  and  diffionliies  which 
she  fesred  had  in  some  measure  impeded  the 
progress  of  her  own  spiritual  concerns.  It  waa 
in  her  own  house,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  it 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  fully  admit,  liowever, 
not  only  the  complete  compafibilUyt  but  the  ex- 
pediency, of  unitinfi^  what  we  owe  to  those 
abrcsd,  and  to  ourselves  and  families  at  home; 
the  highest  characters  are  those  who  combine 
both.  We  are  not  combatting,  but  applaudhi|r 
a  zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  bt 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be  some- 
what regulated. 

There  is  no  part  of  Christian  duty  which 
more  requires  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive  by 
which  our  actions  are  Si^t  a-going.  It  is  of 
importance  to  examine  whether  our  most  usefbl, 
if  busy  pursuits,  are  not  Influenced  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  bustle,  an  duimal  activity,  a  love  of 
notice.  Whether  even  the  charitable  laboure 
grow  not  more  from  a  restless  spirit  than  from 
real  piety.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  though 
these  defective  motives  may  at  first  excite  toe 
zeal  of  some,  yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
assisted  by  humble  prayer,  the  motive  may  at 
length  become  as  pure  as  the  act  is  undoubtedly 
right 

It  is  asserted,  but  we  trust  with  more  severity 
than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendoney 
In  some  truly  excellent  persons  to  introduce 
show  and  display  in  their  religion  ;  a  tendency, 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  mterior,  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
evil  we  are  guarding  against,  as  the  appearance 
of  evil.  Their  sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a 
sober  character ;  and  the  tendency  to  which  wn 
are  alluding,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  reli- 
gion, even  among  good  people,  is  not  so  much 
considered  as  a  thing  between  God  and  their 
own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is ;  for  we  are 
far  from  suspecting  the  secret  communion  with 
their  God  and  Saviour  is  not  considered  as  their 
primary  duty.  And  wo  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  duty  will  always  be  visible 
in  producing  that  sobriety  and  simplicity,  which 
so  conspicuously,  and  so  beautifully  distinguish 
the  religion  of  tbe  New  Testament. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without  pa- 
rade, it  effects  no  publicity.  It  is  enough  for 
his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther,  who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees  them  with 
an  approving  eye. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the  fear 
of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  get  above  acting  for 
his  praise; — the  excessive  applause  and  com- 
mendation of  their  Christian  friends  begin,  in 
reality,  still  more  to  be  watched  against  than 
the  reproach  of  the  irreligious.  The  one  teaches 
them  to  be  circumspect,  the  other  may  in  tima 
induce  them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  necessary.  This  negligence,  if  it  do  not 
make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them  to  be  too 
mooh  ebtod  with  dtMiif;  whaL  ia  xmiJo^.. 
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Bat  there  are  higher  motives  for  the  use  of 
discreet  reserve  in  the  Christisn's  mind  than 
what  regards  merely  their  personal  character. 
However  pare  in  motive,  however  innocent  in 
action,  they  must  bo  careful  not  to  have  their 
good  evil  spoken  of.  They  must  be  scrupulous- 
ly cautious  of  not  bringing  the  least  reproach  on 
the  cause  dearest  to  their  affections.  Pious  per- 
sons cannot  but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care 
to  avoid  adding  to  the  oflTence,  which  Christian 
truth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  necessarily 
gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for  pretences 
to  discredit  not  only  the  professor  but  the  pro- 
fossion  itself  But  if  thoy  should  hercsfler  see 
any  of  those  improprieties  for  which  they  are 
looking  out ;  if  any  indiscretion  should  be  found 
where  it  is  sedulously  sought,  Christianity  would 
■offer  and  impiety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  liope  that  certain  sharp  sighted 
observers,  who  arc  keenly  on  the  watch  for  any 
thing  that  may  discredit  serious  piety,  who  are 
peeping  in  at  every  crevice,  through  which  they 
khink  they  may  detect  any  real  or  supposed 
ground  of  censure,  may  never  be  gratified  « ith 
the  discovery  of  what  they  so  industriously  seek. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  where  they  can  detect  no 
■ubstantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
foible;  where  there  is  no  deformity  they  tri. 
umphantly  carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  imperfection.' 
And  a  speck  which  would  not  be  perceived  in 
an  ordinary  form,  is  conspicuous  on  that  which 
is  white  and  pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  little 
exaggeration,  not  only  of  fact  but  of  conjecture, 
is  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mischief.  In  the 
detection  of  the  slightest  flaw  in  characters  of 
eminent  piety,  they  go  away  rejoicing,  as  if  thoy 
liad  found  some  hidden  treasure.  And  it  is 
well  perhaps,  even  for  the  best  Christians,  tliat 
there  are  such  critical  inspectors ;  and  the  know- 
ledge  that  they  are  watched  will  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching  them- 
selves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exertion  7 
Gk>d  forbid !  It  is  the  glory  of  our  age,  that 
among  the  most  useful  and  xealous  servants  of 
our  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found,  of  *  devout 
and  honourable  women  not  a  few.*  Ladies, 
whoso  own  education  not  having  been  limited  to 
the  harp  and  the  sketch-book,  though  not  un- 
skilled  in  either,  arc  competent  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  taught;  who  disdain 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices  of 
Christian  charily,  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  cot- 
tanffl,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying ; 
whoHo  daughters,  if  not  the  best  wa'Uxeri^  are 
the  beitt  catechUti ;  whose  houses  are  houses  of 
prayer,  whose  closets  are  the  scene  of  devout 
meditation ;  who,  not  contented  with  the  stinted 
modirih  measure  of  a  single  attendance  on  public 
worship,  so  contrive  to  render  the  hours  of  re- 
past subservient  to  those  of  duty,  as  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  temple  of  their  God ;  and 
who  endeavour  to  retain  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
shed  on  the  sacred  day,  through  the  duties  of 
the  week. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different,  though 
not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too  much  com- 
JDend  thoM  valuable  persons,  whom  neither  for- 


tone,  rank,  nor  any  temporal  edvuitages  have 
been  able  to  seduce  to  follow  those  vain  porsaita 
whose  light,  and,  in  some  cases,  dangenni 
amusements,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  votariei 
of  pleasore.  We  cannot  but  admire,  that  sll 
these  energies  which  others  are  wasting  in  idl« 
diversions,  or  employments  little  better  thin 
idleness,  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  devoted 
to  purposes  of  religion,  and  religious  or  usefol 
charities. 

If;  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to  tbe 
new  school  of  theology,  tbey  deserted  the  estB. 
biished   proprieties,  and  prescribed  decorunis. 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  safe. 
guard,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  their  sei ;  if 
they  assisted  to  propagate  novel  opinions;  if 
they  undertook  to  share  the  office  of  directors 
in  spiritual  concerns ;  if  they  diverted  to  public 
purposes,  the  talents  given  them  for  the  more 
appropriate  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  usefol 
offices  of  private  life ;  if  they  attempted  to  clear 
difficulties  in  divinity,  which    the  wisest  and 
most  learned  men  had  approached  with  awe  and 
reverence,  and  hod  receded,  for  fear  of*  darken- 
ing counsel  by  words  without  knowledge;  if 
they  undertook  to  decide  between  contending 
creeds  while  they  considered  the  commandnenti 
as  antiquated — new- modelling  the  one  and  r^ 
scinding  the  other  without  ceremony  ;  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  determine  the  right  and 
the  wrong  on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  ibr 
female,  but  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  d^ 
cide  upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend ;  if  they  had  quitted 
plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion,  for  mis' 
leading  theories,  and,  like  the  apostate  Gala^ 
tians,  *  removed  from  Him  that  called  them  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel  ;*  if  all 
these  things  had  taken  place,  then   they  wooU 
indeed  deserve  even  more  censure  than  they 
have  incurred;  then,  though   we   should  pity 
their  error  and  lament  their  apostacy,  we  should 
be  among  the  last  to  apologise  for  the  one,  or 
excuse  the  other.     It  has  been   brought,  as  a 
charge,  against  the  valuable  ladies  whose  caose 
we  are  advocating,  as  if  it  were  a  departure 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  an- 
nual meetinfjs  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies ;  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  their  being  mode^tt  and 
silent  auditors  on  these  occasions.     They  60  not 
attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed  or'  the  ill- 
employed — they  do  not  attend  to  bear  the  idle 
news  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  hear  *  good 
news  from  a  far  country,' — news,  which   the 
angels  in  heaven  stoop  down  to  hear, — not  tbs 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  but  the  conversion  of 
many, — to  hear  that  best  news,  the  extension  of 
Ctiristianity  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe,— Co 
hear  that 

'  All  kinjrdomM  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  tbat  light  ;*— 

To  hear 

*  Tbat  eastern  Java  to  the  farthest  west. 
Anil  Bthiopia  ppreads  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worships  r 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet  eo- 
ditors,  with  the  gay  maltitodes  of  tiiair  own ssx 
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wiiieh  crowd  the  resort  of  plrasare. — Here,  they 
mre  the  peacefal  listeners ;  there,  they  are  the 
basy  performers.  The  others  are  not,  as  here, 
passive  recipients  of  entertainment,  but  the  en- 
tertainers, but  the  exhibitors.  Yet,  who  among 
the  worldly  censures  one  of  these  classes  7  who, 
amop);  the  prejudiced  does  not  censure  the 
other? 

9b  much  fbr  the  difference  in  the  act ;  let  us 
examine  the  difference  in  point  of  lime;  for,  as 
in  our  pleasurable  pursuits,  the  consumption  of 
time,  that  precious  material  of  which  life  is 
made,  forms  a  very  considerable  object,  it  can- 
not be  thoaght  unfair  to  compare  the  two  classes 
on  this  ground. 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health, 
sobriety  in  dress,  security  oC  morals,  preserva, 
tion  of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach  each 
other  than  the  most  strenuous  advocate  fbr  dis- 
sipation can  pretend ;  yet  the  prodigious  in- 
equality of  the  two  as  to  the  waste  of  time,  must 
settle  the  matter  at  once  with  those  who  know 
the  value  of  this  fugitive,  this  irretrievable  ta- 
lent 

Compare  then  the  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
the  very  few  days  in  the  years,  given  up  by  the 
one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  with  the  uncount- 
ed hours  of  the  countless  nights,  spent  by  the 
other  in  the  anti-iocial  crowds  of  turbulent 
pleasure — spent,  we  will  not  say  in  the  midnight 
parties,  fbr  that  would  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  sesson  of  those  amusements.  The  mid- 
night hour  was  heretofore  used  proverbially  to 
''viiresa  late  revelling. — But  from  the  present 
iti version  of  hours,  that  would  give  an  idea  not 
only  of  dulness  and  vulgarity,  but  it  would  slso 
rather  designate  the  hour  when  company  met, 
than  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  once  the 
time  which  chsed  the  scene  of  dissipation  ;  it  is 
now  that  of  commencing  it.  And  it  is  scarcely 
extravagant  to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 
of  the  charitable  meetings  join  them  not  many 
hours  af\er  the  others  return  from  the  scene  of 
their  unquiet  pleasures.  In  the  one  case,  no 
neighbourhood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable 
noise  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to 
corruptions  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at 
homo. 

To  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provinces. 
Compare  the  little  absences  from  home  of  la- 
dies who  inspect  the  concerns,  and  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and  frequent  de- 
sertion  of  another  class,  not  of  homo  only,  but 
of  country  ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  wo  would  carefully 
guard  against  both,  yet  we  must  confess,  in  the 
present  iitate  of  things,  it  is  not  so  much  a  little 
excess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the  visible 
growth  of  dissiipation  in  another,  which  *  has  in- 
creoiied,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished;* and  truly  happy  should  we  be,  if  the 
Dcn  of  the  ready  writers,  so  frequently  employed 
against  the  minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted 
against  the  greater  excess. 

•  »  #  s  •  • 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordinary 
energies,  exerted  in  every  tort  of  direction. 
They  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  bringing 
on   the  late  revolution.    All  the  energies  of 


France,  whether  in  science,  talent,  wit,  ^  wealth, 
were  combined  in  one  huge  engine  for  the  esta. 
blishment  of  atheism  on  the  proposed  ruins  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.  We  hope  this  grand 
device  was  partly  foiled,  even  there.  In  the 
general  assault  some  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
this  country;  but  hero  a  counterattack  was 
made.  *  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against 
the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed.* — *The 
accuser  of  the  brethren  was  cast  down.* 

Aflerwards  the  human  scourge  of  mankind 
in  the  same  foreign  country,  by  a  singular  ener 
gy  of  character,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  pre 
vious  contempt  of  religion  had  led  the  way,  pro 
jected  the  most  exorbitant  enterprises,  and  ae- 
oomplished  them  by  the  most  successful  perse- 
verance in  every  species  of  political  and  moral 
mischief.  In  imitation  of  one  whom  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes  would  almost  warrant  us  in 
calling  his  grand  inspirer,  his  labours  were  per- 
haps more  energetic,  because  *his  time  was 
short*  Here  again  Michael  made  a  counter 
attack  on  the  dragon.  For  it  is  to  the  same 
powerful  energies,  exerted  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection, that  we  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home,  whieh 
promise  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  the  eondi- 
tion,  not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  Continent^ 
but  of  the  whole  Globed  and  by  which  we  hope 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  *  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  feet' 

But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  fbr  exert- 
ing  the  energies  of  countries  and  communities. 
They  have  been  exerted  under  different  situa- 
tions by  different  characters,  and  to  opposite 
purposes,  by  individuals;  they  have  been  re- 
markably exhibited  in  private  persons,  in  a  sex 
where  energy  is  less  expected  to  break  out  into 
fearless  action ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame 
Roland,  and  other  political  enthusiasts  abroad, 
all  acting  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroines  of  pa. 
gan  Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion  much  re- 
sembling theirs. 

At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  exerted  to  the  best  purpoMs,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  also,  and  exerted  without  any 
departure  from  modesty,  prudence,  and  simpli. 
city,  tho  sacrifice  of  which  would  ill  repay  the 
accompiiahnient  of  the  most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks  on 
well-directed  energies,  to  pasaover  one  insUnce, 
on  which,  we  trust  there  cannot  bo  two  opi- 
nions. If  some  of  the  novelties  of  the  present 
period  are  its  errors,  others  are  iu  glory.  It  is 
cheering  to  the  wesried  pilgrim,  in  traversing 
the  desert  of  this  sinful  world,  to  hsTe  the  eye 
here  and  there  refreshed  witli  a  verdant  spot 
yielding  not  only  beauty,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
which  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour  on 
our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would 
be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
most  heroic  of  women. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  we  aU 
lude  to  the  female  Howard.  Hers  is  almost  (her 
sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of  Christian  he- 
roism. Unprotected  and  alone,  she  dared  to 
venture  into  scenes  that  would  ap^  the  atoutayL 
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heart,  and  which  the  »ingla  principle  alonb  ^y 
which  she  was  actuated  could  have  sustained 
her*.  With  true  Christian  courajre,  she  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity 
ani  crimef  of  execration  and  despair.  She  took 
*  tiie  guage  of  miHery/  not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
oaity,  or  piiilosophical  speculation,  but  with  the 
holy  hope  of  relieving  it.  The  favour  of  Him 
who  stofiped  the  rnouths  of  the  lions  in  the  pro- 
phnt*8  den,  stopped  those  of  tliese  scarcely  less 
savai^e  beiogs.  Her  mild  demeanour  awed  their 
rebelhous  spirits  into  peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  the  suddf>n  ebullition  of  a 
charitable  fit.  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  prayer.  She 
had  long  been  projecting  the  means  how  to  as- 
sist these  most  desperate  and  forlorn  of  human 
kind.  She  had  conceived  a  hope,  that  what  was 
flagitious  might  not  be  incorrigible ;  and  adopt- 
ed a  well.digested  plan  fur  their  religious  in- 
■truction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  not  to 
know  that  religious  instruclioa  would  be  very 
inefficacious,  without  correcting  invetcrately 
bad  habits.  Together  with  a  few  pious  and 
able  associates  of  her  own  sex,*  she  insti. 
tuted  a  school  of  reform  and  industry,  found 
manual  employment  for  those  who  had  never 
worked,  and  Christian  instruction  for  those  who 
had  never  been  taught  The  lips  that  bad  been 
seldom  opened  but  to  blaspheme  their  Maker, 
were  taught  to  praise  Him  ;  the  hands  hitherto 
employed  in  thefl  were  employed  in  honest  la. 
hour.  Infants,  in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense, 
born  in  sin,  and  bred  in  vice,  were  snatched 
from  a  destruction  which  had  appeared  inevita- 
ble, and  put  into  a  train  of  improvement  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  lately  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  only  to  bo  exceeded  by  those  more 
dreadful  future  mansions  to  which  it  was  con- 
ducting them  changed  its  face.  The  '.oathsome 
prison  which  had  witnessed  nothing  iiut  intoxi- 
cation and  idleness ;  had  heard  no  sounds  but 
those  of  reviling  and  of  imprecation,  gradually 
became  a  scene  of  comparative  decency,  sobri- 
ety, and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  public 
a  nature  could  have  been  pleaded  as  some  ex. 
cose  for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties,  this 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  one  exempt 
case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole  some  hours 
from  her  family  to  visit  the  prison,  she  stole 
some  hours  from  sleep  to  attend  to  her  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as 
■iu.  We  may  now  say  in  a  good  sense,  *  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth !  Dis- 
tant  places  have  caught  the  flame.  The  bright 
example  is  already  imitated  by  other  ladies  in 
■ome  of  our  great  towns,  and  will  probably  take 
a  more  ample  range. 

May  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by 
obeerving,  that  ladies  of  other  religious  profes- 
aions  would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain  respects, 
the  example  of  the  females  of  the  society  to 
which  this  distinguished  lady  belongs  ; — giving 
into  no  habits  of  dissipation,  they  have  time ; 
addicted  to  little  expense  in  personal  decoration, 
they  have  money ;  and  the  time  and  money  thus 

*  AoMBf  ttese  Mrs.  Steinkopff  stands  In  the  flrst 


snatched  from  vain  and  frivolous  porpQsei,a 
more  wisely  directed  together  into  the  na 
right  channel  of  Christian  benevolence. 


High  Profesnon  and  Negligent  Fnctw. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  ^tid 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  than  thii  g 
which  we  live ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  bejeve 
that  the  abundance  of  the  hoart  in  this  iniuaa 
produces  its  usual  effect  upon  the  lips,  fiui! 
must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  an  age  of  mxk 
vital  religion,  as  it  must  be  ackiiowledfed  lai 
is,  there  will  naturally  be  not  a  little  talie  pr# 
fevsion,  or,  at  best,  in  many  professors,  ma 
external  show  than  inward  piety — a  relific 
that  is  sometimes  more  distinguished  by  pe» 
liar  phrases,  and  hot  contention  about  opiniw 
than  by  much  devotedness  of  heart  and  life. 

One  of  the  caoses  to  which  the  groaili  d 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  iiih 
growth  of  oar  population ;  and  eome  have  uihia. 
taken  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  because  tbtj  w 
worse,  but  because  they  are  more.  This  not 
way  of  judging  may,  perhaps  be  applied  to 'Ji 
apparent  growth  of  error  in  religion-— that  id 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  Yast  increase.  As  thmii 
numerically  a  larger  population  in  tiie  rclir»a 
ranks,  may  there  not  be  naturally  expedcit 
larger  proportion  of  error  ? 

VVo  now,  therefore,  venture  a  few  remarkic 
another  class  of  Christiana,  whose  intsotiuoi 
we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though  their  chiriiri 
narrow,  and  their  information  small.  We  in2 
distinguish  them  by  the  name  of  Phraseobritt 
These  are  persons  who,  professing  to  hd£H 
the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  <wf 
one  half  of  it  They  stand  quite  in  oppoiiuai 
to  the  useful  and  laborious  class  whom  ve  Ivt 
considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  thai  vir- 
tuous excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  ta 
promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  tbdt 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  heam^ 
but  indifferent  doers;  very  Yslisnt  talkers  fit 
the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  are  wfcn 
addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  profit  by  thta 

Their  religion  consists  more  in  a  sort  of  ipi> 
rituul  gossiping,  than  in  holiness  of  life.  Tnay 
diligently  look  out  aflor  the  faults  of  others,  btf 
are  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — ^They  accoa 
of  being  legal,  those  who  act  more  in  the  «r< 
vice  of  Christianity,  and  dispute  less  about  ar- 
ts in  opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  •i' 
debate  rather  fiercely  on,  at  best,  doubtful  poiak 
of  doctrine ;  and  form  their  judgment  of  the 
piety  of  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  ia 
controversy,  than  in  their  walking  humbly  milk 
Grod. 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  ooDveratioa 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect  tks 
sincerity  of  those  whose  higher  breeding,  tsfl 
more  correct  habits,  disooTer  a  better  ttfte> 
Delicacy  with  tliero,  is  want  of  leal ;  prodeat 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness ;  sentiments  of  p- 
cty,  conveyed  in  others  words  than  are  fbuna  ir. 
their  vocabulary,  are  suspected  of  error.  Tkff 
make  no  albwance  for  the  diflferenee  of  edo» 
tion,  habits,  and  society :  all  must  have  oi* 
standard  of  language,  and  th«l  ataAdai^  ■  Ikar 
own 
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Even  if,  on  some  points,  yon  bold  nearly  the 
■ame  sentiments,  it  will  not  save  your  credit ; 
if  you  do  not  express  them  in  the  same  Ian- 
fuagc,  you  are  in  danger  of  having  your  prin- 
ciplen  suspected.  By  year  proficiency  or  de- 
clension in  this  dialect,  and  not  by  the  greater 
or  less  devotedness  of  your  heart,  the  increasing 
or  diminishing  consistency  in  your  practice, 
they  take  the  guage  of  your  religion,  and  deter- 
mine the  rise  and  fall  ofyour  spiritual  thermome- 
ter. The  language  of  these  technical  Chris- 
tians indisposes  persons  of  refinement,  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under 
a  more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  make  a  most  unjust  association  be- 
twecn  reiigiun  and  bad  taste. 

When  they  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of 
their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of  re- 
ligious  intelligence  produce  an  instantaneous 
■iiterhood;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of 
what  the  character  of  the  stranger  may  prove  to 
be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
With  thom,  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of 
things,  but  things  themselves. 

If  the  phraseologists  meet  with  a  wcll-dispos- 
ed  young  person,  whose  opportunities  are  slen- 
der,  and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  alarm 
her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  questions.  They 
do  not  examine  if  her  principles  are  sound,  but 
*  does  she  pray  extempore  7*  This  alarms  her, 
if  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and 
herself  has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  de- 
■irable  proficiency.  *  Will  she  tell  her  experi- 
ence  ?'— These  interrogations  are  made  without 
regard  to  that  humility  which  may  make  her 
afraid  to  appear  better  than  she  is,  and  to  that  mo- 
desty which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her 
Ibelings.  She  does  not,  perhaps,  even  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  acceptance 
of  it. 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  religion  ? 
Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior  power  of 
Divine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity 7  God  forbid  !  But  surely  we  may  dis- 
approve the  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un- 
hallowed  familiarity ;  we  may  disapprove  of 
their  discussing  it  with  as  little  reserve  and  se- 
riousness, as  if  they  were  speaking  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  of  the  Iio*jr  of  the  day  ;  we 
may  object  to  certain  equivocal  feelings  being 
made  the  sole  criterion  of  religion  ;  feelings  to 
which  those  who  have  them  not  may  pretend  ; 
which  thoee  who  have  them  may  fear  to  com- 
municate, before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
and  permanency  which  may  make  them  more 
decisive  ;  we  may  blame  such  injudicious  ques- 
tions to  incipient  Christians,  who  barely  know 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity. 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  this 
cant  in  the  expression,  the  stranger  is  led  to 
think  there  is  something  unintelligible  in  reli- 
gion — Biime  mysterious  charm,  which  is  too 
high  for  her  apprehension.  They  will  not  hold 
oat  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progressive 
piety ;  for,  with  them  growth  in  grace  is  no 
grace  at  all, — ^the  starting-post  and  the  goal  are 
one  and  the  same  point  One  of  these  oonse- 
qaences  probably  follows :  she  either  falls  into 
UMir  peculiar  Ttewt,  or  she  b  driven  to  seek 


wiser  counsellors,  or  b  led  by^the  hopelessneai 
of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevation,  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  of  religion  altogether. 

These  technical  religionists  are  so  far  from 
encouraging  favourable  tendencies,  and  *  the  day 
of  small  things,*  that  they  have  no  patience  with 
persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  ad- 
vance short  of  assnrance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  they 
seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainty  of  their  own 
security,  as  of  the  danger  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  that  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  hear  with  tAeir  ears,  and  discuss  in 
their  language.  You  would  suppose  salvation 
a  very  easy  attainment,  to  see  them  got  so  much 
above  hopes  or  fears. 

Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to  it 
on  slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confidently 
of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong  indications 
in  their  life,  of"^  their  having  entered  in  at  *  the 
strait  gate'  which  leads  to  it  If  it  cost  as  few 
sacrifices,  and  required  as  little  diligence,  as 
some  exhibit,  there  would  not  be  so  many  who 
need  doubt  of  their  admission.  Seek,  strive, 
run,  fi^ht,  labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyself; 
— are  imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gene- 
rally obeyed,  as  to  render  *  the  narrow  way*  a 
very  crowded  avenue,  self-knowledge,  self- 
denial,  self-abasement,  are  safer  symptoms  than 
undonbting  confidence  and  exulting  security. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much  on 
religious  subjects,  though  Christian  duties,  are 
less  unequivocal  marks  of  intprovement,  than 
whether  we  love  money  less,  and  our  neighbour 
more ;  whether  there  is  any  abatement  in  our 
pride,  any  victory  over  our  passions ;  whether 
we  are  more  disposed  to  conquer  our  own  will, 
and  to  submit  to  that  of  Grod.  A  growth  in  can- 
dour, in  charity,  in  kindness  and  fbrbearanoe« 
in  meekness  and  self  distrust,  will  be  the  proba* 
ble  consequence  of  a  close  examinauon  into  onr 
present  deficiency  in  these  amiable  graces. 

To  these  persons,  the  exclusive  credit  of  their 
individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valuable  a  con- 
sideration, as  the  glory  of  that  (vod  whom  it 
may  be  hii  constant  aim  to  glorify ;  and  they 
do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sufficiently,  if  it  be 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  others  among  bis 
brethren,  to  whom  he  perhaps  looks  up  with 
reverence.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  kindness  of  praise  and  the  grossness  of  adu- 
lation ;  between  afllbcUon  and  worship ;  between 
gratitude  and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  aa 
sometimes  to  require  remission  from  its  stricter 
engagements;  since  it  feels  the  need  of  relaxing 
into  some  intervals  of  pleasure ;  it  is  no  unim- 
portant object  to  enquire  what  pleasures  are 
dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and  what  may  even 
be  made  instructive,  even  where  improvement 
is  not  the  profbssed  object 

The  persons  in  question  have  little  turn  fbr 
books ;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many  a  vacant 
gap  were  they  to  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure 
to  rational  reading?  There  is  much  valuable 
literature  which  occupies  an  intermediate  space 
between  strictly  religious  and  fVothy  booki. 
History,  well-chosen  travels,  select  biographiool 
works,  fumbh  not  only  hormlAaa  %nl\RKf6iij&dit 
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reading.  The  study  of  thet^c  would  improve 
their  views;  and  by  expanding  tlieir  minds,  fur- 
nish them  with  topics  of  general  conversation 
and  useful  reflection.  It  would  enlarge  their 
charily  by  leiting  them  see  that  many  authors 
are  not  wicked,  though  they  do  not  confine  their 
works  to  religious  discussion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and  sound 
ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  use- 
less, or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever, that  general  literature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  our  time,  nor  interfere  with  what  is 
of  indispensable  obligation;  yet,  if  it  be  clear 
from  every  thing  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound, 
it  safely  fills  up  the  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  a 
religious  life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink 
into  meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively pursued  even  by  higher  capacities  than 
those  we  are  now  consi'cring.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  therefore,  for  these  last  to  sup- 
ply their  leisure  with  occupations  which  will 
furnish  useful  information,  and  matter  of  pleas- 
ing communication.  For  if  the  most  elevated 
minds  require  the  relief  of  change,  much  more 
does  tlie  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intellect  It 
has  but  few  images,  which  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  must  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished by  new  ones. — Reading,  such  as  we  pre- 
sume to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  brooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all 
goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlightened  minds 
than  those  we  are  contemplating.  The  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  the  want  of  resources 
of  a  higher  order  between  the  duties  of  the 
highest,  reduces  many  persons  to  the  most  tri* 
fling  ways  of  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who 
allow  of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a  ser- 
mon and  a  play,  are  often  engaged  in  conver- 
sations, to  which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues 
ever  written  would  afford  no  adequate  parallel : 
and  they  who  would  think  it  a  sin  to  be  study- 
ing the  history  of  their  country,  are  frequently, 
and  perhaps  eagerly,  inquiring  into  the  gossip 
of  their  own  village,  and  contributing  new  anec- 
dotes to  its  idle  annals. 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  profes- 
•edly  religious,  for  we  have  minds  as  well  as 
■ouls.  We  may  be  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  world,  without  invading  on  the  more 
important  business  of  another. 

If  then  they  would  adopt  sober  literature,  in 
exchange  for  indolent  trifling,  their  minds  would 
improve  in  vigour,  and  their  tempers  in  cheer- 
fulness and  candour.  Ever^  unoccupied  mind 
lays  itself  open  to  the  incursion  of  more  danger- 
ous enemies  than  those  it  intends  to  avoid ;  such 
a^ind  takes  refuge  in  what  is  more  injurious 
than  the  supposed  evil,  into  which  it  congratu- 
lates  itself  that  it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively 
*  Spectator*  of  Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *  Guar- 
dian* of  Bishop  Berkeley,  would  bo  a  pleasing 
resource.  An  *  Idler,'  or  a  *  Rambler*  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realizing 
thcne  characters  in  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  secret 
which  lies  onmolested  in  their  own  heart    Such 


books  mifht  correct  their  taste,  witbovt  Mse 
ing  any  Uiing  from  their  stock  of  piety,  eiee^ 
perhaps  the  phrases  which  disfigure  it ;  «o«k 
give  them  a  relish  for  better  society,  and  ihoi 
turn  their  waste  monaents  to  some  profit  Beii 
observed,  we  speak  of  persons  who  have  m:ia 
leisure ;  those  who  have  little,  should  give  tsi; 
little  to  the  one  Suprenoe  object. 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  tJKa 
selves  as  a  persecated  people  ;  so  that  a  stru. 
ger  not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and  bt«iB| 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term  appIiH 
to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  proscnptks, 
is  rejoiced  when  he  aflcrwarcis  finds  it  neui 
no  more  than  a  little  censure,  and  not  a  liuk 
ridicule;  the  latter  perhaps  more  freqotuLS 
drawn  on  them  by  their  quaint  phrases,  injs. 
dicious  language,  and  oddity  of  manner,  thu 
meant  to  express  any  contempt  of  religioo  itid£ 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  ii  cd 
still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  speciei  or 
persecution  which  consists  in  reproach,  sapicios, 
and  contempt ;  that  there  is  not  still  an  inferia 
kind  of  spiritual  martyrdom,  which  those  vhr 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  ooc 
tent  to  sutfo^  ;  a  persecution  which  touches  oS 
the  life  but  the  fame  :  but  this  aflTecU  onlyCLm- 
tians  of  a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  in  I 
considering  ;  persons  who  do  not  draw  on  thea 
solves  censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  by  tbei: 
sternness  in  principle,  and  their  snpcrioritr  a 
practice.  This  reproach,  however,  they  etlen 
a  light  evil,  and  are  contented  that  as  it  vu 
with  the  master,  so  it  most  be  with  the  serrui 
It  is  well,  however,  if  atUck  makes  evem  tbem 
more  discreet,  and  reproach  more  bumble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  phraseok>giits  s 
easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their  sacriScti 
few,  their  stock  small,  but  always  ready  for  pro- 
duction. This  stock  is  rather  drawn  from  the 
memory  than  the  mind  ;  it  consists  in  tensi 
rather  thiin  ideas ;  in  opinions  rather  than  it 
principles ;  and  is  brought  out  on  all  o?cssiao% 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir 
cumstance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  hot  probaUj 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  pious  persons  are  not,  in  general,  pioosij 
educated.  We  have  known  too  manvinstaneei 
to  the  contrary  to  admit  the  charge.  ' 

Though  a  good  man*s  religion  canaot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
has  been  done,  and  is  actually  doing,  towards 
this  transmission  :  and  if  it  is  sometimes  founi 
that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted,  it  is,  wt 
suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not  exclosirelv, 
to  be  found  in  the  class  we  have  been  eonsideV- 
ing.  It  is  perhaps  in  consistency  with  sooic 
tenets  they  maintain,  that  they  neglect  to  pre- 
pare the  ground,  to  sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to 
eradicate  the  weeds;  believing  that  edoeatioais 
of  little  use ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  mnit 
come  from  above,  and  come  in  God*s  own  time. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good  mttfl 
come  from  above  ;  and  that  of  whatever  is  good. 
God  is  the  giver :  but  we  know,  also,  that  tiie 
ripening  suns,  and  the  gracious  showers,  and 
the  refreshing  dews,  which  descend  from  heaveo 
are  not  intended  to  spare  the  labour  of  caltiva 
tion,  but  to  invigorate  the  plant,  to  fill  the  «x 
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•o  npen  the  strain,  and  thus,  without  sapersed. 
ing,  to  reward  and  bless  the  laboars  of  the  calti- 
vator 


Auricular  Confeaion, 

There  are  certain  topics  which  are  almost  too 
•erious  to  be  overlooked  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature,  and  are  yet  alm-jst  too  delicate  to 
be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricular 
confession  the  worst  part  of  another  church,  yet 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  introduced  into  our  own, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
are  about  to  allude.  There  are  certain  young 
ladies  of  good  talents,  and  considerable  cultiva. 
tion,  who  hare  introduced,  what  we  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. 
—To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  reputa- 
tion for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to  young 
men ;  they  insinuate  themselves,  by  making  a 
kind  of  false  confidence.  Under  the  humble 
guise  of  soliciting  instruction,  and  obtaining 
comfort,  they  propose  to  them  doubts  which  they 
do  not  entertain,  disclose  difficulties  which  do 
not  really  distress  them,  ask  advice  which  they 
probably  do  not  intend  to  follow,  and  avow  sensi. 
bilities  with  which  they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of  pi- 
ous fraud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought  better 
than  they  are,  by  the  lowly  affectation  of  appear, 
ing  to  be  worse.  They  ask  for  consolation  which 
they  ^o  not  need,  for  they  are  really  not  unhap- 
py ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  engage  attention,  and 
to  excite  interest.  These  fanciful  oiHictions, 
these  speculative  discontents,  aflor  having,  to 
the  sympathising  friend, appeared  to  be  removed, 
arc  poured,  with  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  the  ear  of  the  next 
pious,  and  polite  listener ;  though  the  penitent 
bad  gone  away  from  the  first  confessor  more  than 
absolved,  the  mourner  more  than  comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be  per- 
fectly right  and  proper,  were  the  communica- 
tion confined  to  one  spiritual  director.  For, 
hero  the  axiom  is  reversied ;  here,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,  there  is  not  safety  but  dan- 
ger. If  the  perplexity  be  real,  if  the  distress 
oincere,  why  not  confide  it  to  the  bosom  of  imme 
experienced  female  friend,  or  some  able,  and 
mged  divine?  There  all  would  be  right  and 
safe ;  there  confession  would  bring  relief,  if  re- 
lief  and  not  admiration  be  wanted  ;  and  where 
the  feeling  of  contrition  is  genuine,  admiration 
will  not  bo  sought 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  really 
estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  guard  them  against  this  temptation  to  vanity 
and  ejjotisni.  To  vanity,  liecauie  they  go  away 
not  only  with  comfort,  but  exultation.  To  ego- 
ism, because  they  go  away  with  an  increased 
tendency  to  make  self  their  subject. 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who  was 
deeply  read  in  human  nature,  though  ho  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  best  sources,  nor 
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always  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  has  howere? 
given  a  sound  caution,  from  which  commnni- 
cative  young  persons  might  glean  a  lesson . 
Never  talk  of  younelf,  neither  of  your  good, 
nor  your  bad  qualities.* 

It  is  true  the  Christian  will  know  the  above 
admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  who  con- 
siders that  the  soul  is  liable  to  diseases  as  well 
as  the  body,  will  allow  the  necessity  for  a  spi. 
ritual  as  well  as  bodily  physician.  Now  if  a 
patient  must,  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  tell  hit 
case  to  a  practitioner  for  the  body,  is  it  to  be 
forbidden  that  the  languishing  ana  dejected  soul 
should  lean  for  advice  on  a  moral  counsellor, 
*  An  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand  7*  But  if  the 
graces  of  the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of 
attracting  undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let  oe 
take  care  they  do  not  influence  oar  choice  of  the 
confident  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at  the 
abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  instances,  in 
which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety  too  arti- 
ficial,  by  exciting  kindness  and  awakening  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  ill-assorted  connexions,  mrmed 
on  a  misconception  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of 
the  confessing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once  so 
profitable  and  so  delightful.  When  the  intention 
is  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the  motive  pure, 
and  the  parties  suitable,  such  intercourse  can- 
not but  be  warmly  recommended.  The  advan- 
tage is  reciprocal.  The  doubting  and  distressed 
spirit  receives  the  counsel  and  the  consolation 
it  seeks;  while  the  pious  oounsellor  gains  ■ 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  its  va- 
rieties, by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  contrite 
heart  In  other  religious  intercourse,  where 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  character,  the  heart 
is  warmed  by  the  expansion,  and  improved  by 
the  interchange  of  pious  sentiments.  The  pro- 
phet even  annexes  to  it  a  reward  :  *  They  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  oflen  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  His 
name.* 


Unpnifiiahle  Reading. 

Wk  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  human  life  which  is 
squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying  haunts  of 
public  dissipation :  but  as  this  is  an  evil  too  no- 
torious to  require  any  fresh  animadversion,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  excess  to  which  it 
is  carried,  but  shall  advert  to  another,  which,  if 
less  ostensible,  is  scarcely  less  mischievous — we 
allude  to  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  idle  reading.  • 

For  whether  a  large  proportion  of  our  proba- 
tionary  being — time  that  precious  talent  assign 
ed  us  for  providing  for  the  treasures  of  eternity, 
be  consumed  in  unprofitable  reading  at  home, 
or  in  frivolous  diversions  abroad,  the  effect  on 
the  state  of  the  mind  is  not  very  dianmikr 
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The  dilTerence  between  private  exoeta  and  pub- 
lie  intoxication,  is  not  very  material  as  to  its 
efftrctd  on  the  individual ;  the  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  example  and  the  expenses;  for  the 
mind  is  nearly  as  much  unfitted  for  sober  duties 
by  the  one,  as  by  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  influences  the 
inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never  wearied 
pursuer  ot* public  disnipalion :  only  its  operation 
is  ditTcrent  in  dilferent  tempers.  The  active 
and  lively  tritler  seeks  to  lose  reflection  in  the 
buKtlinsr  crowd  ;  while  the  more  indolent  alien* 
ates  her  mind  from  what  is  right,  without  any 
exertion  of  the  bixly.  In  one  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  acted  upon;  in  the  other,  the 
senses.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  domestic  idle- 
ness is  the  worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in 
its  own  comparative  merit,  and  complacently 
reposes  on  its  superior  sobriety  ;  for,  if  the  spi. 
rits  arc  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
other  they  sink  into  a  more  perilous  indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  by  the  imagination  in 
IN'ivate,  have  also  a  superiority  in  mischief  over 
those  of  actual,  busy  gayety  in  others,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  retained  and  repeated.  In- 
•tances,  however,  arc  not  rare,  in  which  a 
tfaonmoh  manager  contrives  to  make  both  meet. 
In  thm  union  the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  advo- 
cates, that  all  these  books  are  not  wicked.  It 
if  readily  granted.  .Many  works  of  fiction  may 
be  read  with  safety,  some  even  with  profit;  but 
the  constant  familiarity  even  with  such  as  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes  the 
mind  that  wants  hardening,  dissolves  the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the  imagination 
which  wants  quieting,  irritates  the  passions 
which  want  calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  diiiqtialifies  for  active  virtues,  and  for  spi- 
ritual exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief.  Though 
tliero  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which  any 
open  assault  on  the  mind,  is  made,  as  in  the  in- 
■tanccs  previously  noticed,  yet  the  constant  ha- 
bit pi-r forms  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy  ;  it 
produces  all  the  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the 
danger  is  not  less  for  being  more  gradual,  and, 
therefore,  \es*<  suspected. 

Tlie  general  manners  arc  becoming  more  and 
more  relaxed.  Even  the  old  restraints,  which 
bad  a  regard  to  ap;>earances,  were  not  without 
their  use.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a  young  lady  in  severe 
terms,  for  quoting  a  sentiment  from  Tom  Jones 
— a  bofjk,  he  said,  which,  if  a  modest  lady  had 
done  so  improper  a  thing  as  to  read,  she  should 
not  <io  CO  immodest  a  thing  as  to  avow. 

Many  instances  might  be  odducsd  to  prove, 
that  the  age  is  gradually  grown  less  scrupulous. 
We  will  give  only  one.  Another  young  lady, 
independent  and  rich,  about  the  same  time  was 
tempted  to  send  for  Rouaseau^s  Heloise.  A  yiery 
little  progress  in  the  work  convinced  her,  that 
it  was  neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  having 
read  it,  could  she  either  modestly  confess  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  questioned. 
Her  virtue  conquered  her  curiosity ;  she  sent 
away,  unread,  a  book  which  may  now  be  seen 
lying  open  on  the  tables  of  many  who  would  be 
■hocked  at  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  deli. 


oacy  of  their  minds,  or  the  flcrQpoIcasnea t! 
their  morals. 

But  lo  lint  it  the  evil  of  idle  readin;  to  va 
single  article  of  time  :  It   is,  perhaps,  i.--:  '.t 
much  to  asi^ert,  that   if  the  hoiir»  spent  si  'jt 
higher  and   middle  classes  in  this  profi:it«4  > 
rusal  could  be  counted,  they  wofild.  pro: or 
far  exceed  in  number  tho;$e  spent  by  tr.e  z'-}  - 
more  ostensible  and   public  dissipatica.    Ni: 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  saj,  that  if,  lo  tve  L 
count  of  time  dissipated  by  the  latter,  vert  •:&: 
the  hours  ^pent  by  both  classes  in  act^  of  «;> 
tion  and  serious  rc-iding,  perhaps  the  :oui  ir- 
gregate  would  be  exceeded    in    uumrier  Dj  i> 
hours  thrown  away  iu   the  retirement  o:  '.id 
readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  hu!.jecu:':cfi 
being  in  possession  of  some  facts  wiitc.)  t\,aai 
beyond  any  persuasions,  which  confirm  teiju 
any  arguments,  the  perils  uiiich  we  r.ii  x 
thought  too  warm  in  dcprecatsn^g.  A  itor^'Jt 
overflowing  number  of  fictitious  wrilmzs  rxi 
few  arc  there  in  the  English,  and  sliii  '.u>  r^u^ 
worse  in  the  French  and  German  f^>'  ^  j 
which  the  intri;:(ic  between  the  alreadv  i>..:rjsc 
hero  and  heroine  is  opened  by  meaiis  so  i» 
rciitly  innocent,  and  conducted  so  e''«<:uMr 
and  with  so  much  plausibility,  as,  for  a  nmt,'^ 
escape  deteciion.  Vicious  scex:es  are  ar.i'kLif 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  princi^hdu 
silently,  but  systematically  underiiiiocd.  iii.  "j* 
imagination,  that  notorious  corrupu'r  of  Lk 
heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  wcr^  n;'  » 
struction.  Such  fascinating  qualities  art  la^. to- 
ed on  the  seducer,  and  such  attractive  cnce-ioi 
tlie  seduced,  that  the  i  mattes  induliicc^  wir.  it 
light  by  the  tancy,  carry  on  tiie  read*:r  itiiKr 
ceptibly  to  a  point  which  is  not  &•>  far  fro.'.-i  Hac 
indulf^ence  in  the  act  as  sonic  inia'riri->.  Soca 
sftothing  apologies  for  an  amiable  wrakne«*.:rut 
is,  in  plain  English,  lor  the  breach  of  tiie  mvccli 
Commandment,  are  made  by  the  writer.  iriitM 
reader  begins*  to  think  her  juderineni  i>  c.n.i  .r»:!ss. 
as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  :  and  uivm.- 
luted  mind,  brought  into  the  state,  of-ji  oli'..-?. 
the  Icist  willing,  and  tiie  ledj.t  able,  I »  ri'n: 
practical  crime,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  wiii  -^t 
satyrist  of  political  vices. 

That  not  to  »*•  corrupt  is  ih*?  fcham?. 

Thus  the  violation  of  a^  awful  a  pr  ihibititc 
as  any  in  the  ••ocalogue,  is  softened  down  intri 
pardonable  weakness.  The  stabbing  the  peace 
and  honour  of  the  husband,  and  the  bariuroai 
desertion  of  the  innocent  babes,  or  the  stili  Gti^ 
cr  wound  given  to  the  grown  up  daugnier*.  J 
reduced  to  a  venial  fault,  for  which  the  irre»:.-'j- 
bicnessof  the  temptation  is  shaineles»lf,  bjt  *.■> 
successfully  pleaded. 

In  tracing  the  effect,  almost  cxclu!iiv<:ly.  -:/ 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  theve  sc^itnir.^ 
pictures  of  varniiihcd  corruption,  we  could,  vat 
it  prudent,  pniduce  actual  instances  of  i:/.« 
breach  of  solemn  vows,  this  total  abindonrmtr.: 
of  all  the  proprieties,  and  all  the  duties  of  li:V: 
and  it  is  too  probable,  that,  besides  the  kn^r.. 
instances  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  ofhen 
might  be  adduced  as  having  imbibed  from  tbs 
same  sources  the  rudimenU  of  moral  miserv, 
which  has  alarmingly  swelled  the  reoeot  list  of 
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tfivorce«,  enil  thai  render  it  more  than  probable, 
that  the  circulating  library  is  no  anfrequent  road 
ta  I>uctor*8  Gommona. 

There  are  distinctions  and  gradations  main- 
tained by  the  squanderers  of  time  in  their  seve. 
ral  ways,  of  which  the  well  employed  do  not 
perceive  the  difierence.  Many  who  would  tarn 
with  contempt  from  the  card-table,  think  little 
of  giving  days  and  nights  to  these  pernicious, 
or,  at  best,  unimproiring  fictions — an  exchange 
without  being  an  improvement ;  for  the  volumes 
do  not,  like  the  cards,  confine  the  mischief  to 
the  time  they  are  in  the  hands,  but,  as  we  have 
observed,  oflen  leave  impresnions  behind  them 
when  the  others  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  sho«ild  we  limit  these  observa- 
tions to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
account,  and  spent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt !  But 
it  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  liberty  to 
animadvert  on  the  same  error,  though  not  car- 
ried to  the  same  excess,  in  persons  of  a  higher 
■train  of  character,  persons  of  correct  manners 
and  considerable  attainments.  Do  not  many 
aneh  tolerate  in  their  families  abundance  of 
reading  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  improving, 
and  of  which,  frequently,  this  would  be  too  gen. 
tie  a  censure  7  Even  w  here  the  books  contain 
little  that  in  coarse  or  corrupt,  still  it  must  be 
repeated,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life  they 
eonsunie  must  exceedingly  deduct  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  more  whole- 
aome  studies. 

And  this  is  not  all. — We  hear  passages,  not 
the  most  pure  in  pointof  delicacy,  and  quite  un- 
equivocal in  point  of  impiety,  repealed  with  en- 
thtisianm  by  young  ladies,  from  the  works  of  a 
noble,  hut  profligate  and  infidel  poet :  a  poet 
rich  in  abused  genius,  and  abounding  in  talents, 
angratet'iilly  employed  to  dishonour  Him  who 

Cve  them. — But  from  the  same  fair  lips,  we 
ar  liitle  of  Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Cowper 
and  of  Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  Gfoldsmith, 
of  Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to  every 
lover  of  enchanting  song.  Nor  need  we  look 
back  oxclusivoly  to  departed  genius,  for  the  in- 
nocent and  refreshing  delights  of  poetry. — The 
muses  have  living  votaries,  who  pour  forth 
fltrains  at  once  original,  mellifluous,  and  chaste. 

Whut  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober-mind- 
ed parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen,  who  not 
only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of  the  school 
in  question  ;  who  not  only  do  not  restrain  their 
daugliters  from  being  students  in  it,  but  who 
not  unfrcquently  intrwluce,  as  part  of  the  family 
reading,  poetry,  which  if  it  contain  not  the 
gross  expressions,  and  vulgar  wickedness  of  the 
wits  of  Charles's  days,  is  little  less  profane  in 
principle,  or  corrupt  in  sentiment?  There  is 
some  knowledge  which  it  is  a  praise  not  to 
know ;  and  the  vice  in  this  case  being  some- 
what *  refined  through  certain  strainers,*  fur- 
nishes at  once  a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  this  remiss, 
oess,  that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get  out  of 
their  parents*  hands,  they  will  naturally  choose 
their  books  for  themselves.  This  is  granted. — 
But  \s  nut  every  year  which  prolongs  their  pre- 
obus  innocence,  a  year  gained  7  May  not,  with- 
Ui  that  period,  the  nascent  libertinism  be  cheek- 
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ed,  the  srdent  imagination  fixed  to  other  par 
suits,  the  sentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  taste 
for  purity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  established  7  And,  above  all,  is  it  not  a 
pity  that  they  should  be  able  hereafler  to  plead 
as  an  apology  for  their  intimacy  with  such 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by  a 
fond  and  careful  parent  1 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  worthy* 
bat,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  parents,  is  thia 
practice  quite  consistent  with  the  command 
given  to  father*,  even  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion that  they  should  not  limit  the  improvement 
of  their  children  to  any  set  hours,  but  that  they 
should  *  teach  them  diligently,  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  walking  by  the  way,  rising  up,  and 
lying  down  7* 


The  Bardenri. 

Rkuoion,  and  the  world,  used  formerly  to  be 
considered  as  two  different  regions,  situated 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other. — They  sel- 
dom maintained  much  unnecessary  intercnurpe* 
One  party  shuddered  at  the  strictness  and  se- 
verity of  the  other;  which,  in  its  turn,  kejrt 
sinof  from  a  communication  which  it  feared 
miif  ht  contaminate  its  own  parity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
which,  tliouah  it  divided  them,  was  however, 
occasionall?  passed  during  any  short  interval 
of  peace,  for  offices  of  necessity,  of  business,  or 
of  kindness ;  oflSces  which,  nevertheless,  produc- 
ed at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neatral  territory  has  been  lately  seixed 
upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a  civil, 
obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who  are 
so  perfectly  well-bred,  as  to  be  desirous  of  keep- 
ing  well  with  their  neighbours  on  both  sides  the 
boundary.  They  are  invited  to  intimacy  by 
the  gratifications  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the 
reputation  conferred  by  the  other ;  present  in- 
dnlcenoe  tempts  on  the  loft,  future  hope  on  the 
right.  The  prescn*  gnod,  however,  is  generally 
too  powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  They 
not  only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desirous  of  ac- 
commodating all  differences  between  the  belli, 
gerent  powers.  Their  situation,  as  borderers, 
eives  them  great  local  advantagi>s  on  l>oth  sides. 
Though  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with 
both,  they  have  the  useful  and  engaging  talent, 
of  see  •  ine  to  belong  exclusively  to  that  party 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 

Their  chief  difTiculty  arises  when  they  hap- 
pen  to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  territoriee 
together :  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in  the  art 
of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not  to  lose  much 
ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care 
never  to  speak  warmly  of  the  absent.  With 
the  worldly  thny  smile,  and  perhaps  good-natur- 
edly shske  their  hesd  at  some  little  scruples, 
and  some  excess  of  strictness  in  the  absent 
party,  though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  actaa] 
censure. 

When  with  the  religioua  colony,  thej  tenderly 
lament  the  necessity  imposed  on  them  of  hain^ 
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oblijfed  to  associate  so  much  with  nei^^hboun 
from  whom,  they  confeis,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  learned,  while  they  own  there  is  something 
to  be  feared  ;  but,  as  they  are  quite  iure  their 
inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there 
is  no  ifreat  danger. — They  regret,  that  as  they 
muet  live  on  terms  with  the  world,  they  cannot, 
without  a  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would 
attach,  avoid  adopting  some  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to 
indulge  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  tho  same  prac 
ticos,  doubtful  at  the  best;  and  to  attend  on 
some  places  of  diversion,  for  which,  indeed,  tliey 
profess  to  feel  no  great  relish,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather  submitted  to 
than  enjoyed  !  *  One  would  not  be  particular, 
one  does  no  good  by  singularity.* 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thus  gain 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties.  The 
old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are  afraid  of 
losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally 
toining  their  enemies;  while  the  religious  colo- 
nies  are  desirous  of  retaining  them,  and  render- 
ing them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  still 
sharilably  hoping  their  intentions  are  right,  and 
their  compliances  reluctant  Thus  their  borders 
are  every  day  extending,  and  their  population 
increasing.  As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 
quires,  the  lan|;uage  of  both  countries,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  always  at  home 
with  each,  who  never  suspect  that  the  same  fa- 
cility in  the  dialect  of  the  other,  equally  secures 
their  popularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
tlie  Apo8t]c*s  injunction,  applying  to  it,  however, 
a  meaning  of  their  own,  *  They  let  their  mode, 
ration  be  known  unto  all  men.* — They  scrupu- 
lously avoid  extremes.  They  keep  a  kind  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  religion  and 
the  world,  punctually  paying  themselves  for 
some  practice  they  renounce,  by  adopting  some 
other  which  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter  :  between 
these  shades  they  discriminate  nicely  ;  and  tho 
pride  they  feel  in  what  they  have  given  op,  is 
more  sincere  than  the  gratification  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both 
countries,  th«!y  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  either.  The  latitude  they  happen  to  be  cast 
in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awak- 
ening sermon  will  drive  them,  for  a  time,  be- 
yond the  usual  geographical  degree;  an  amus- 1 
ing  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
will  seduce  them  to  retreat  Their  intentions 
however,  they  flatter  themselves,  are  generally 
on  the  right  side,  while  their  movements  are  too 
frequently  on  the  other. 

But  though  their  language  can  accommodate 
itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  appearance 
is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them. 
In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  be- 
hind  the  foremost  of  their  fashionable  friends  ; 
and  truth  obliges  us  reluctantly  to  confess,  that 
their  dress  is  as  little  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  strict  delicacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of 
whose  conduct  is  more  exceptionable.  The  con. 
sequence  is  not  unnatural ;  for  to  those  who 
must  <io  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
iMi  like  other  people.    It  doet,  VnMievei,  Mam 


a  little  incongruoas  to  bear  the  lufiiage  ef «i 
of  the  countries  spoken,  «TeD  with  a  stronip  u. 
cent,  by  ladies  in  the  full  Goeiame  of  the  otlia. 

These  borderers  are  freqaontly  disposed  to  be 
benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  temperaowvl, 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a  dfalj 
They  profess  to  give  whatever  they  can  ipsi^ 
but  of  that  proportion  they  allow  ▼anity,andBil 
piety,  to  be  the  arbiter.  If  pereonal  omtmefll, 
if  habits  of  luxury,  did  not  ewallow  op  tiidr 
money,  charity  would  have  it.  Charity  is  tie 
next  best  thing  to  self-gratification. 

Should  they  continue  their  present  ooara^ 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  oonnDoalj 
the  case,  should  continual  motion  accelerate  pra> 
gress,  the  land-marks  of  separation  betvea 
the  several  countries  will  insensibly  be  k)st,ud 
it  will  be  difficult  to  divine  the  exact  limitatiaai 
of  the  invading  neighboura. 

It  has  frequently  been  regretted  that  an  mi. 
cable  accommodation  between  the  adverse  pir 
ties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  inier* 
ference  of  this  intermediate  regrion.  But  wbei. 
ever  it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not  ahnyi 
been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has  ben 
found,  could  not  readily  be  broug^ht  about  F» 
judices  on  the  one  part,  and  rigorous  demsodi 
on  the  other,  have  hitherto  perpctnated  the  sep^ 
ration. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be  nu^ 
where  one  side  expects  eo  many  sacrifices,  vd 
where  the  other  has  so  maeh  that  mu^t  be  put 
ed  with.  The  worldly  territory  having,  beyosd 
all  comparison,  the  larger  popolation,  is  of 
course  the  stronger,  and  therefore  most  likely  tc 
hold  out 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  truce  hssjd 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  allitnea 
are  frequently  contracted  between  individosh 
of  the  hostile  countriea,  but  on  very  uocqvl 
terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
party  from  the  more  correct  side,  *  who  cooi 
out  to'visit  tho  daughters  of  the  land,*  have  bcci 
seduced  by  the  cheerful  music,  splendid  bsB- 
ners,  and  gay  attractions  of  the  other ;  and  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle  in  the  eoemj*li 
camp.  To  them  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
they  gradually  forget  all  they  learnt  in  their 
fatlier*s  house,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  mannen 
of  the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring  over 
the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may,  therefbrs^ 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract  these  mnkdf 
aUianee$  till  there  is  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 
small  territory  over  the  great  one;  an  eveit 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  state  of 
the  parties,  seems  at  a  Tory  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  the  ecnipalees 
Christian  will  say  too  much,  of  this  light  mai- 
ner  of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We  acknov- 
ledge  the  charge;  we  bow  to  the  correctioo: 
confessing  that  we  scarcely  knew  bow  toap* 
proach  this  important  and  interesting  class  of 
persons,  without  the  thin  Toil  of  something  be- 
tween fiction  and  fact,  between  allegory  aa^ 
true  history.  We  felt  an  almoet  sinful  relofr- 
tance  to  say  any  thing  which  might  seem  re- 
volting to  those  plessing  characters  who  have 
shown  some  disposition  to  religion,  who  love  iti 
dUei^lM^  withoot  havinf  ooorag*  to  initali 
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them. — But  real  concern  for  their  best  interests 
will  not  allow  those  who  assnoie  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at 
which  they  at  present  appear  to  stand  from  its 
constraining  power,  and  from  its  practical  con- 
sequences. 

Perhaps  your  creed  is  not  very  erroneous. 
Probably  the  rectitude  of  your  religious  friends, 
whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the  indifference 
of  your  fashionablo  frtonds,  who  *care  for  none 
of  these  things/  have  preserved  you  pretty  clear 
from  errors  of  opinion.  Whilst  the  occaaional 
society  of  the  pious  has  kept  your  sentiments  in 
order,  the  amusements  of  the  worldly  have  in. 
demnified  you  for  the  severities  of  the  other 
quarter.  But  opinions  do  little  till  they  are 
ripened  into  principles.  It  is  reputable  to  say 
with  one  party,  *  strait  is  the  gait  and  narrow 
is  the  wsy  ;*  but  the  company  of  the  other  lets 
you  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter  in  at  that 
grale,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as  you  had  flat- 
tered yourself  you  should  have  foond  it. 

To  you  the  world  is  by  far  the  most  formi- 
dable  foe  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  three  con- 
federated enemies,  which  the  Scripture  tells  us 
war  against  the  souL  We  have  presumed  that 
•pinions  may  not  be  very  erroneous,  but  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  speculative  heresies,  of 
which  worldliness  is  the  originating  principle, 
and  in  which  it  is  the  practical  operator.  The 
WORLD  is  the  grand  heresiarch.  There  are 
many  more  who  *  love  the  world,  and  the  things 
of  the  world,*  than  who  care  whether  doctrines 
are  true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while  they 
are  Icfl  undisturbed  to  their  own  pursuits  ;  you 
may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  adopt  any  opin- 
ion, sound  or  heretical,  with  equally  little  dan- 
ger, or  equally  little  benefit  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  something 
harsh  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and  dogmas ; 
to  take  part  with  them  would  be  going  out  of 
Ae  way  :  while  to  those  who  can  contrive  to 
make  right  opinions  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
wrong  practices,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  folly 
to  add  to  the  faults  of  conduct  the  errors  of 
speculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  allude 
not  to  what  might  bo  called  palpable  and  tangi- 
ble ofifences ;  these  the  decorums  of  their  condi- 
tion sot  them  above  any  temptation  to  commit 
We  speak  not  of  any  disbelief  or  contempt  of 
religion  ;  those  are  not  the  immediate  perils  of 
their  position :  it  is  not  infidelity  but  indifference 
—a  disinclination  to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed 
to  unbelief,  but  as  it  contradicts  the  maxims, 
the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates. — 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attachment 
to  present  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such  as  are 
future ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  to  the  service  of 
Him  who  made  it.  They  are  governed  by  other 
principles  than  those  of  that  gospel  which  has 
proclaimed  that  *the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  against  God.'  They  are  influenced  by 
its  opinions,  misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by 
its  amusements;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their  good 
sense  and  good  taste  in  question ;  lest  withdraw- 
iog  from  its  practioes  should  bring  on  them  the 


imputation  of  narrowness  or  enthusiasm.  *  In 
short,  they  go  with  *  the  multitude  that  keep 
holiday,*  not,  indeed,  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
but  in  direct  conformity  to  the  vulgar  accepta* 
tion  of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenewed 
heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  disposi. 
tion  accommodated  to  them  by  temperament 
a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased  by  habit 
The  natural  heart  is  already  on  the  world's  side 
Before  the  world  has  time  to  begin  its  attack 
the  citadel  is  disposed  to  yield-    Before  the  as 
sault  is  made,  there  is  a  mutual  good   under 
standing,  a  silent  connivance  between  the  be 
siegers  and   the  besieged.    As    soon   as    the 
trenches  are  opsned,  the  disposition  to  parley 
and  to  submit  is  nearly  the  same  act 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first  step 
in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining  nlu 
gious  society,  and  by  the  pleasure  you  expressed 
in  it.  By  that  introduction  you  seemed  not  un- 
desirous  of  ranging  yourself  partly  on  that  side. 
Having  broken  through  that  first  obstruction,  it 
was  hoped  that  every  subsequent  step  would 
have  become  less  irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny ;  but  with  a  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer,  strength- 
ened by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  sus- 
tained  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  which  is  offered 
you,  the  difficulties  will  daily  diminish.  Rfigt 
not,  then,  in  that  low  state  of  religion  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment* 
calculate  not  how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to 
effect  that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagi- 
nary intermediate  state  between  the  children 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  God.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  attained  that  entire  consecration  of 
heart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  is  eternal  life. 
Forget  not  that  they,  who  run  in  a  race,  though 
they  may  come  closer  to  (he  goal,  yet,  if  they 
come  short  of  it,  fail  of  the  prize  aa  completely 
as  thoso  competitors  whose  distance  is  greater : 
and,  if  we  come  short  of  heaven,  whether  wt 
lose  it  by  more  or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is 
equally  decisive,  the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  you  asso 
ciate  are  intrenched  on  every  side  by  numbers  ; 
they  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which  is  shared 
among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  in. 
dividual;  forgetting  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  suffer  for  his  own  sin  ;  for, 
though  multitudes  may  give  countenance  to 
your  errors  here,  they  will  not  answer  for  you* 
hereafter. 

Do  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled  course 
of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
every  breath  of  custom — whom  fashion  leadeth 
withersoever  it  listeth.  The  persons  against 
whom  we  would  guard  you,  though  confident, 
are  not  without  their  fears ;  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving, that  their  fears  seldom  lie  on  the  same 
side  with  their  dangers.  They  fear  not  great 
practical  errors;  these  they  soflen  down  and 
treat  with  complacency ;  these  are  tenderly 
mentioned  as  the  infirmities  of  nature — weak, 
nesses  to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Almost  every 
excess  in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kindly 
paUiated: '  Why  did Gkid  ^vi^ ^  Vc^Jdl  >^<^  ^^ 
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position  and  the  means  to  in'iul^e  it,  if  indnl- 
fenco  were  a  sin  ?*  There  is  but  one  excess 
thejr  guard  against — an  excess,  indeed,  of  which 
they  are  in  little  dangler, — we  mean  a  high  de- 
gree of  religion  ;  for  surely  excess  is  little  to  be 
feared,  where  the  thing  has  not  yet  oven  been 
entered  upon  ! 

Be  assured,  that  whatever  serves  to  keep  the 
heart  from  Grod,  is  one  and  the  same  spirit  of 
irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of 
coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  soflened  by  the 
smoothness  of  decorum,  and  the  blandishments 
of  politthed  life.  We  are  far  from  comparing 
them  together,  as  if  they  were  equally  injurious 
to  society,  or  equally  offensive  to  decency ;  but 
we  must  compare  them  together  as  equally 
drawing  away  the  heart  from  the  worship  and 
the  love  of  God.  Courteousness,  which  is  un- 
accompanied by  principle,  will  stand  the  most 
courteous  in  no  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  dis- 
corner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Some  of  these  well-bred  persons,  who  exercise 
this  large  and  liberal  candour  towards  practical 
offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness  certain  vices, 
not  thought  disreputable  by  the  world,  and  who 
even  put  a  favourable  construction  on  things 
very  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  lose  all 
their  kmdncss,  put  no  favourable  interpretation, 
when  sound  religion  is  in  question.  They  are, 
indeed,  too  discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its 
own  proper  name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of 
enthusiasm  presents  itself-~is  always  at  hand  to 
vindicate  the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  moat 
contemptuous  construction. 

But  though  wo  think  far  better  things  of  you, 
whom  we  are  addressing,  yet  may  you  not,  in 
this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow,  or^  at  least, 
to  conceal,  even  the  measure  of  piety  you  ac- 
tually have,  for  fear  of  exciting  that  dreaded 
suspicion,  of  *  being  righteous  over  much  7* 
May  not  this  fear,  strengthened  by  this  society, 
keep  you  back  till  your  pious  tendencies,  by 
being  suppressed,  may  gradually  come  to  be  ex- 
tinfTuished  7 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to  love, 
all  that  is  amiable  in  you  :  but  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant  creature, 
the  most  engaging  manners,  and  the  moat  ac 
complished  mind,  stands  in  the  same  need  of 
repentance,  forsaking  of  sin,  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  renovation  by  His  Spirit,  as  the 
least  attractive.  The  more  engaging  the  man- 
ners, and  the  more  interesting  the  acquirements, 
the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very 
attractions,  by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  stood  between  you  and  heaven, — may,  by 
your  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  your  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  pleasing 
to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsanctified  heart; 
that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on  the  ap- 
pcarance  of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
that  prime  grace ;  that  good  breeding,  though 
the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  piouq  mind,  is  but 
a  wretched  substitute  for  the  want  of  it. 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish  your  na- 
tural or  acquired  graces ;  so  far  from  it,  those 
gnccB  will  be  more  estimable;  they  will   be 


even  more  admired,  when  they  are  known  w 
to  be  the  best  things  yon  have.  When  yoa  «l 
less  valae  on  them  yourself,  thej  will  be  moft 
pleasing  to  others ;  who,  though  they  will  not 
estimate  them  above  their  worth,  will  not  depre- 
ciate them  below  it. 

We  are  persuaded  that  yoa  are  too  reasontble 
to  expect  that  Christianity  will  change  its 
character,  or  lower  its  requirements,  or  make 
the  strait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader, 
or  hold  out  false  colours,  in  order  to  induce  pa 
to  embrace  it  It  is  not  that  easy  and  super- 
ficial thing  which  some  suppose,  as  rcqoiriag 
little  more  than  a  ceremonious  attendance  oa 
its  forms,  and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  viola- 
tion of  its  commands.  This  may  he  nominal, 
but  it  is  not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  that 
spiritual,  yet  practical  religion,  for  which  tke 
Son  of  God  endured  the  cross,  that  He  might 
establish  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  fbllowers,- 
which  He  is  pleading  with  His  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, to  establish  in  your  heart.  He  did  nel 
suffer  that  His  children  might  be  excused  frtm 
self-denial ;  nor  that,  because  He  was  holy,  they 
might  be  negligent  He  suffered,  that  *  the  wo- 
men  that  are  at  ease  might  rise  up;  that  the 
careless  daughters  might  hear  His  voice,  and 
give  ear  unto  His  word.' 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  yoa 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what  yoo 
will  gain,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your 
miscalculation;  you  will  think  the  sacrifice  u 
small  as  the  objects  sacrificed  were  worthlesi; 
for  Christianity,  though  a  self-denying  princi- 
ple, yet  denies  you  nothing  which,  even  nov, 
adds  to  your  real  happiness.  It  only  diivs- 
chants  you  from  an  illusion,  and  js^ives  yoo  sub- 
stantial peace  in  exchange.  It  will  rob  yoo  of 
nothing  which  good  Kense  and  sound  reason  do 
not  condemn,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  ts 
render  you  occasionally  uneasy.  The  stnig^ 
between  the  claims  of  the  world  and  your  casual 
convictions,  is  far  from  being  a  happy  stata 
The  flattery  which  delights,  misleads ;  the  di- 
versions which  amuse,  will  not  console :  the 
prospect  which  promises,  disappoints.  Contioos 
not  then,  *  working  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.* 
Labour  not  to  reconcile  two  interests,  which, 
spite  of  your  endeavours,  will  ever  remain  irrt 
concileable. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  difiers  in 
every  thing  from  the  worldly  system.  It  is  fres 
from  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of  its  par 
suits :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and  jealoasiet 
of  its  competitions;  consequently  none  of  ths 
lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its  disappointiof 
results.  The  further  yoa  proceed  in  its  paths 
of  pleasantness,  the  pleasanter  they  become. 
Its  difficulties  diminish,  its  delights  increase. 
It  has  pleasures  of  its  own,  higher  and  better; 
satisfactions  which  depend  not  on  human  admi* 
ration,  but  on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is 
eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great  end 
for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world,  wif 
already  accomplished.  Continae  not  to  act  as 
if  you  thought  you  had  done  all  for  which  God 
gave  you  an  intelligent  mind,  reasoning  faeol- 
ties,  aspiring  thoughts,  capacJIies  f^  eBdlsii 
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liftppiDeM.  Let  not  thooe  powers  which  were 
meant  to  fit  you  not  only  for  the  society  of  an- 
^1»,  but  for  the  vision  of  God,  be  any  longer 
wasted  on  objects  the  most  frivolous ;  on  things 
which,  at  best,  must  end  when  this  world  en^ 
^h  '  renounee  pursuits,  some  of  them  below  a 


rational,  unsaited  to  an  accountable,  and  alto 
gether  unworthy  of  a  never-ending  being !  Re. 
nounce  them  for  objects  more  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  an  inheritance  among  the  suints  in 
light,  better  adapted  to  an  immaterial,  immor- 
tal spirit,  and  commensurate  with  eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  OxN  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICACY. 


On  the  Corruption  of  Human  Nature, 

The  most  original  French  writer  uf  our  own 
lime,  but  who  employed  his  powerful  tslents  to 
the  most  pernicious  purposes,  abruptly  begins 
bis  once  popular  work  on  education  with  this 
nndeniable  truth, — *  All  is  good  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  hands  of  Grod,  all  is  corrupted  in  the  hands 
of  roan.* 

In  his  first  position,  this  sceptic  bears  a  just 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  his  Creator  ;  but 
the  second  clause,  his  subsequent  spplication  of 
it,  though  also  a  truth,  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  ascribes  all  the  evils  of  man  to  the  errors  of 
his  education. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  his  faults  arc  owing  to  a  defect  in  education, 
yet  his  prime  evil  lies  deeper,  is  radical,  and 
must  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  and  definite 
cause. 

Had  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  ss  he  was 
ingenious,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  principle 
of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  education;  that  it 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  inborn  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  If  then,  from  an  infidel,  we  are 
willing  to  borrow  an  avowal  of  the  goodness  of 
Grod  in  the  creation  of  man,  we  must  look  to 
higher  authorities  to  account  for  his  degeneracy, 
even  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  God  himself. 

The  subject  of  man's  apostacy  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  in- 
deed that  which  constitutes  the  lycessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede any  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  fallen  from  our  original 
atate,  and  that  this  lapse  furnishes  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apolo- 
gy for  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the  worst 
purposes  :  some  having  considered  it  as  leaving 
OB  without  hope,  and  others,  as  lending  an  ex- 
cuse to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
meets  us  in  one  unbroken  series  throughout  the 
whole  sacred  volume  ;  we  find  it  from  the  third 
of  Genesis,  which  records  the  event  of  man's 
apostacy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its 
fatal  conseouences  in  all  the  subsequent  in- 
stances of  sm,  individual  and  national,  and  run- 
ning in  one  continued  stream  from  the  first  sad 
tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 
quality  of  inherent  oorraiKion  beloofed  only  to 


4he  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In- 
spirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Wh^  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and  even 
the  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded  with  equal 
fidelity  7  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  repeat- 
ed deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  ?  Why  of 
the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  7  Why 
of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  7  Why  of 
the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why  of 
the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  far  darker 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David  7  Why  of 
the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pie- 
ty, displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it  to 
have  been  invariably  studied  to  record  with  more 
minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these  emi- 
nent men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive  in^ 
pious  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  ;  while  these 
last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  but 
melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  followed  only 
by  too  frequent  an  intimation,  that  they  made 
way  for  a  successor  worse  than  themselves? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal 
lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  transmitting  the 
record  of  those  vices,  from  which  even  the  holies* 
men  were  not  exempt. 

And  as  these  afllscting  details  unanswerably 
establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so  they  are 
not  recorded  for  barren  doctrinal  information 
They  are  recorded  to  furnish  Christians  of 
every  age  with  a  salutary  caution,  with  awful 
warning. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  say,  that  he  is  more  holy  than  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  David,  or  Peter.  If,  then,  these 
saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not  having 
escaped  the  universal  infection,  will  not  every 
reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  this  doctrine  is  as  true  as  the  history 
which  has  recorded  it  7  Will  he  not  proceed 
further  to  say,  *  How  then  shall  I  be  high«mind. 
ed  !  How  shall  I  not  fear  7  How  shall  I  deny 
the  cause  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  my  own  heart, 
the  sins  of  my  own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolish- 
ness, and  the  actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  r 
And  will  not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  God*s 
grace,  acting  on  the  study  of  the  characters  of 
these  highly  eminent,  hut  not  perfect  worthies 
of  old  times,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints,  lead 
the  enquirer,  through  the  redemption,  wrought 
for  all,  and  faith  in  the  operation  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  to  that  eCfectoal  t^^tAafcaot  «au^  Sxbc^^b^ 
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prayer,  to  which,  in  this  same  Divine  history, 
such  gracious  promises  arc  made  7 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  oack  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha. 
racters  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  thouj^h  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be- 
lieved, would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  of 
his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The  na- 
tural man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride  tusup. 
poso  this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  him. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  doctrine 
of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  other  truths, 
both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world, 
liable  to  certain  speculative  objections,  and  me- 
taphysical difficulties. — Laying  hold  on  these, 
which,  oflen,  a  child  might  discover,  and  no 
philosopher  be  able  to  answer,  even  upon  merely 
philosophical  subjects,  we  excuse  ourselves  al- 
together from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and 
fearful,  in  secret,  of  the  discoveries  wo  should 
make,  pretend  that  its  Author  has  led  truth  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes  ;  or 
■o  luAy,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  making  God  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on  our- 
■elves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth  and 
knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  threatened 
to  punish  us  for  failing  in  that  which  he  him- 
self had  made  impossible  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are  so  pure,  that  he 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity,  should  tolerate  it,  by 
tying  our  hands,  and  blinding  our  eyes,  and 
thus  abandon  us  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  that  which  he  hates  ? 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  us  in 
our  present  imperfect  and  probationary  state,  is 
this : — Are  the  statements  of  revelation  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this  or  that  doctrine  ?  And  is 
the  dr>ctrine  so  established,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  duties  required  ?  If  this  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to  ask  for  fewer  ditBculties, 
clearer  light,  or  stronger  motives  to  action,  is 
only  to  enter  a  vain  contest  with  Almighty 
wisdom,  and  Divine  supremacy.  Our  present 
disobedience  proves  thit  more  light  would  only 
increase  our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  only 
render  us  more  inexciinahlc.  Wc  should  reject 
then  what  we  neglect  now. — To  refuse  what  wc 
now  have,  is  not  for  want  of  light,  but  of  eyes ; 
not  for  want  of  motives,  but  of  faith ;  not  for 
want  of  rules,  but  of  obedience  ;  not  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  will.  Let  u<  then  pity  those 
blin  i  eyes  which  do  not  see,  and'cspccially  those 
wilr'iil  eves  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christian  revelation,  as  far  as  rcfipects 
its  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  plainest  understanding.  We 
spi.'ttk  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  not  of  those  me- 
taphy!«ical  perplexities  with  which  the  schools 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  metaphysical  ohjoc- 
tions :  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  truths  on 
which  God  has  made  salvation  to  depend.  The 
unlettered  Christian  lays  hold  on  those  truths 
which  the  philosopher  misses.  The  former  looks 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to 
bh  own  uoderstandiog.    The  one  W^e*  Yio\\\^, 


and  thus  *  by  doin^  the  will  of  God,  be  ouncik 
know  of  the  doctrine  vhether  it  be  of  God.* 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  ima. 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  reward«r  of  L 
that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised  fro^ 
his  original  character,  and  by  if  has  for^nK 
his  original  destination ;  that  Chri»t  came  irt; 
this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  «i:x* 
sin,  and  to  save  sinners  ;  that  after  hisiKtr.r.x 
into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work  iaiper 
feet.  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  per'-riM:, 
his  first  office  by  giving^  to  the  Apostle  z^l-v 
culous  powers.  His  ofRces  did  not  cease  trtre 
he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miracokuf  ;:;*j. 
but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  pcv^r^ 
operations,  and  that  in  their  due  order, — f.m.\:aL 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  Uie  m". 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  ct^v.-jd 
character  of  the  Comforter.  What  need,  th*n,  r, 
heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of  philoso^siji: 
enta ngle,or of  wiU- worshippers  to  muhip'Ttsfz' 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christ :£i.-r. 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  'v't*' 
things,*  though  they  *  belong  to  God,'  hare  tb*; 
practical  uses  for  os ;  they  teach  us  huiLii.r 
the  prime  Christian  grace  ;  and  they  cxercs 
faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  rracci 

This  religion  offsets,  then,  the  poorest  !:<*.& 
ers  in  the  aisles  of  oar  churches  undersea:: 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salrior 
They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a  ki 
simple,  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martrrv  a. 
confbssors,  oar  persecuted  saints,  and  our  b!f«K 
reformers,  were  saved.  By  these  few  sirnpie 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newtnn.  m 
saved ;  not  because  they  saw  their  rciiji^ 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  b^i  be- 
cause theirs  was  not*  a  phiIosophT,'fi!sp!TC 
called  ;*  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  uf  o-^yK.- 
tion  ;*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  iridic: 
were  made  subservient  to  Chrislianitv/ar.c  be- 
cause their  deep  humility  sanctified  'th».<r  ««;> 
nishing  powers  of  mind.  'These  wondr^rfal  r*:. 
at  whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  »s*>&:£ 
to  sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jes:/*.  H:: 
there  been  anf  other  way  but  the  cross  hv  -vhi:: 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they  perhaps,  cfai;  inr 
were  best  qualified  to  have'  found  it. 

The  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  zr.c.  •;- 
learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discu<«  o:  ri 
pound  these  doctrines,  but  they  are  equilPr  »;T?i 
by  them.  In  view  of  the  simple  mean?  •?*  st- 
vation,  talents  lose  their  superiority,  learr.irri'^ 
dignity,  and  power  its  pre-eminence.  W-: 
the  sober  Christian  keeps  on  his  safe,  i.''.'ii' 
prescribed  course;  the  wise,  and  the  d: -•*::(' 
of  this  world,  by  deserting  it  fall  into  ab«urc:i-.:!f 
which  plain  men  escape  ;  they  make  t'-e  cif. • 
culties  they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in  the  eskS- 
less  mazes  of  presumptuous  deviation. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  dn/rtria** 
under  consideration : — Let  as  believe  man  i* 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  s^.  L«: 
us  believe  that  such  were  so  by  nature,  etvc  the 
best,  since  wo  learn  it  from  the  Divine  s-jure*. 
Let  us  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  di«- 
osder  to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  sett 
in  a  corrupted  heart,  its  extent  throug'h  the  whciS 
\tnaiv/\\a  xniv^«t««\\V<s  tyrat  the  wboW  race. 
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All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  robject  to 
frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmities ;  facts 
compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  bat 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulvar.  Bat  to  rest  here  would  lead  as  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  langaage  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root.  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offend- 
ers into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little  temp- 
tation to  the  commission  of  certain  sins ;  mar- 
der  iM  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not  found, 
jet  tho  inborn  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 
Circumstances,  rank,  education,  example,  repu- 
tation, give  advantages  to  one  class,  which,  had 
they  changed  places,  might  have  led  to  the  vices 
■o  comm'yn  in  the  other  ;  while,  had  the  notori- 
cms  offenders  against  the  laws  and  the  Divine 
law-giver,*  changed  situations  with  their  supe- 
riors, wo  should  then  have  heard  only  of  their 
imperfections,  thrir  infirmities,  their /raf7h>c. 

Temptation  does  not   make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart     Accident  does  not  create 
the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into  action.     It 
destroys  the  plea  of  exemption  from  natural  eor- 
mption,  but  it  does  not  put  that  corruption  into 
the  heart     It  was  there  before,  ready,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  ready,  without  the  restraint 
of  religion,  ready,  without  the  bridle  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  to  break  out  into  any  ex- 
cess.    Yet  there  are   many  flagrant  offences 
against  God  and  against  human  laws,  which  the 
high.born,  and  the  high-bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest     The  fre- 
qoency  of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
eomniandmcnt,  two  offences  frequently  found  in 
the  same  company,  gaming,  the  violation  of  the 
Babbath,  with  other  enormities,  would  alone 
rafiicicntly  prove  tho  principle  to  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  rank,  education,  or  fortune.     Are 
not  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
the  metaphysical  or  spiritual  sins,'which  are 
cherished  without  loss  of  character — is  not  am- 
bition,  which  knows  no  bounds — envy,  which 
knows  no  rest — avarice  which  destroys  all  feel- 
ing— jealousy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor — ill- 
temper,  which  is  the  tormentor  of  others— un- 
governed  anger,  which   is  murder  in  its  first 
aeedd  ;  are  not  all  these  equally  to  be  found  in 
the  hiefh-born  and  the  low-bred'?    Again,  is  not 
sensuality  in  the  great,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  might  have  produced  unfair  means  to 
indul{re  it — is  not  the  love  of  splendour  and  os- 
tentation, which  are  thonght  to  add  dignity  to 
the   rich,  the  very  principle  which   leads  the 
nece.Hxitijus   to  forgery,  the   crime   for  which 
to    nifiny   are    now   suffering   capital   punish- 
ment 7 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bosoms 
as  closely,  as  they  censure  the  faults  of  others 
locdlv,  wo  should  all  find  there  the  incipient 
stirrinfiTB  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when  brought 
into  action,  by  the  temptations  of  poverty,  of  ig- 
'noranoe,  of  unresisted  passion,  produce  conse- 
■  uenccs  the  most  appalling.  Lot  us  then  bless 
God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  bat 
that  wo  are  placed  by  Providence  oat  of  the 
teach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stimu- 


lated by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  our 
lot,  might  have  h  d  to  the  same  termination. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  and  tho  knowledge  of  ourselves,  teach 
us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a  differ, 
ence  between  ourselves  and  the  men  we  abhor 
as  we  fondly  fancy  ;  that  there  is  not,  by  nature, 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  ace  on  this 
side  might  not  have  passed  over  to  the  other. 
Let  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any 
native  strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  witn 
a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  whieh 
has  preserved  us  from  such  temptations ;  to  his 
unmerited  goodness,  which  has  placed  us  in 
circumstances  that  have  put  us  above  necessity 
— *•  the  deviPs  plea.*  But,  above  all,  let  us  look 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  which 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  we  shall 
not  bo  so  very  forward  to  say,  contemptuously, 
to  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures,  *  stand  by, 
I  am  holier  than  thou.*  A  thorough  belief  in 
this  doctrine  would  lead  us  to  pray  more  fer- 
vently to  be  delivered  in  *  all  time  of  our  wealth, 
as  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation.* 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  revealed  the 
way  of  salvation,  he  must  also  incline  us  to  ac- 
cept it.  It  is  this  gif\,  and  this  acceptance, 
which  makes  the  distinction  between  the  best 
men  and  the  worst  Without  this  all-powerful 
grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  to  the 
stake  ;  with  it,  Bonner  might  have  ascended  the 
scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  Without  this 
grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on  the  sale 
of  indulgences;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
might  have  accomplished  the  blessed  work  of 
the  reformation. 


Falte  Notion$  of  the  Dimity  of  Man,  thownfrom 
hi»  Helple99ne»$  and  Dependance. 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  ho  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependant  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  belter  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  He  di- 
rect  us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  from  tho  moment  we 
imagine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  a  man,  arising  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride 
with  this  pernicious  aliment  The  contrary 
opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  indeed  is  so  in- 
timately  blended,  with  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  wc  shall  have  the  less  occa- 
sion to  extend  our  present  observations  to  any 
length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  bear  falsely,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
the  tiue  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  The  dig- 
nity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  anomaly. 
True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  common  opinicmi 
that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence,  is  actually  • 
sense  of  tho  want  of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  our 
valuing  ourselves,  bat  iti  %.  cjo^^Tv^oak^v^ficBint^ 
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•xa  depenaence  upon  God,  and  an  nnceaaing 
aim  at  conformity  to  his  image. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful, 
nass  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  ofiences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  lo  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
Huw  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God.  *They  looked  unto  Him  and 
were  cuiijihtened  !  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  high  attainments  reproach  us  ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  lo  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood  guiltiness,*  for  a  griev. 
ously  remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
ple of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for  *  the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,'  for  *the  renewing  of 
a  right  spirit,*  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,* 
that  the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  might  bo  grant- 
ed him.'  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  Hovcreign  and  a  war< 
rior,  so  UMvcrsally  applied  to  the  case  of  every 
private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets — himself  an  unsuccess. 
fal  courtier — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
■aid,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great, 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  un  God  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a  ge. 
neral  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.'  The  human 
patron  hates  importunity;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it.  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord, 
ing  to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission 
from  tiie  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 

*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:' 

*  Come  unto  me,*  is  his  uniform  language. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on  his 
favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  bestow. 
The  God  of  Power  haa  all  things  in  Hie  gift, 
f  nd  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so  sel. 
d9m,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifts  were 
mere  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
oflen  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  scr. 
vices :  oven  if  wo  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  somethmg  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thmg  like  claim,  any  thing  like 
merit  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only 


aooeptable  plea,  is  oor  utter  want  of  both 
and  merit — is  the  utter  destitution  of  all  Iki 
can  recommend  us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  ft 
vonr,  when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rpjedisi 
we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happinea 
when  we  deserve  only  eternaJ  punishnmt 
Though  we  hare  nothing  to  produce  botdisby 
alty,  we  aak  for  the  privilege  of  subjects;  tboofl 
nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we  plead  Ihi 
privileges  of  cliildren — we  iaiplore  the  lender 
ness  of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  ab 
ject;  in  attendance  on  Him,  nothing  servik 
He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  le 
ccives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frown,  or 
what  is  worse,  never  dismisses  him  with  a  cm 
smile  and  a  false  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escifi 
the  vexation  of  bding  absolutely  rejected ;  era 
if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant  it  may  be,ii 
accompanied  with  a  mortifying  coldness,  vitk 
an  intelligible  hint  that  the  donor  expects  to  bi 
no  further  troubled.  The  grant  may  be  attCDd* 
ed  with  such  a  tedious  delay  as  may  make  it  no 
benefit.  The  boon  granted  does  not,  perbapa 
prove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  expected ;  m 
he  finds  ho  might  have  spent  the  long  seaioi 
of  his  attendance,  his  watching,  and  his  waitiaf 
to  better  purpose ;  or  he  might  hare  employd 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtainiaf 
something  more  important ;  or,  after  all,  he  my 
have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to  turn  it  to  thf 
profitable  account  he  bad  expected. 

But  the  Almighty  Douot  never  puts  off  Hii 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  seanb 
His  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  He  ffr 
ceives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  Hi 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made;  and,  though  hi 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ^> 
plication,  yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pie> 
mises  fresh  support  He  will  still  be  solicHei 
but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bestow.  Ss* 
pcated  gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor  lei. 
sen  His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated  solicits, 
tion,  so  far  from  wearying  His  patience,  is  so 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance  :  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  bit 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor  the  consciouaiMi 
of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a  rootiit 
with  a  modest  petitioner  for  preventing  his  mak- 
ing an  application  for  more ;  while,  on  the  oos- 
trary,  God  even  invites  us  to  call  on  Him  ftr 
future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  His  psA 
acts  of  goodness — ^^even  mercies  which  bave 
been  ever  of  old.*  And  as  past  mercies  on  God^ 
part,  so,  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  it  said,  ikal 
past  offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hiodraMi 
to  the  application  of  hearty  repentance  or  ths 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  ma, 
formerly  have  offe  ded  his  benefactor,  contrira 
to  soflen  his  displeasure,  by  representing  that 
the  offence  was  a  amall  one.  The  devout  ps- 
titioncr  to  God  uses  no  subterfuge.  In  the  bout 
ness  of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  bt 
cries  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  ior  it  is  gre€i  *    ^ 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depend, 
ence  on  God  is  the  only  true  saietr    dsMod* 
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cnco  upon  IJim,  the  only  true  freedom— freedom 
from  doubt  and  fear,  and  sin ;  freedom  from 
human  dependence ;  above  all,  freedom  from  de- 
pendence on  ourselves.  Aa  pardoned  sinners, 
through  the  redemption  wron^rht  for  them,  find, 
in  tho  renewed  nature,  a  restoration  to  that  dig. 
nity  tliey  had  forfeited,  so  thoic  wh'*  are  most 
destitute  of  the  dignity  which  arises  froi.  this 
iepc.)denco«  missing  the  reality,  deceive  iiem- 
nelvcs  with  the  shadow. 

He  who  dues  not  believe  this  fundamental 
troth,  op  which  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  built, — even  ho  who  does  nominally  pro- 
fess to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
^et,  if  he  docs  not  experimentally  acknowledge 
It ;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of 
his  o.vn  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evil  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wrong  propensities  of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  its  truth — such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnestly  for  its  cure — will  not  pray  with 
that  feeling  of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  which 
alone  makes  prayer  efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
qaatc  conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  tho  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  Ho  does  not  even  sus- 
•upecl  its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure 
delivered  fro  ii  its  dominion. 

Notiiing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely*  lead  us  to  havo  recourse  to  prayer  so 
fervently  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever  abiding 
■ense  of  our  corrupt  nature,— as  our  not  being 
able  to  uicribo  any  disposition  in  ourselves,  to 
any  thin^  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid, 
by  our  own  stroiicrdi,  any  thin^  that  h  evil. 

T'-ie  ohliiration  of  Prayer  universal — Regular 
teasons  to  hz  observed, — The  teepiie  and  the 
gensualiMt  reject  prayer. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  calcu> 
lation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  bo  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  fortn  the  lishicst.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  H  ho  acknowledge  no  God,  and  tliose  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Pour  our  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.* 

Some  duties  arc  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
diffsronce  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities;  but  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  of  imperative  obligation ;  it  is  universal,  be- 
cause it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
sciouasess  of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing  of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
gleet  it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker-  '  I  know  you  not,*  must  as- 
suredly be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those 
who  thus  *■  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
can  exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  bat  they 
exclude  themselves  from  his  &foar. 
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Msnj  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  afiecling 
to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  re- 
quire regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also^ 
unhailow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do 
nothing  on  week-days,  which  they  should  fea* 
to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  week-dnys  by  laising  them  to 
the  duties  of  Sunday — which  is,  indeed,  imprac- 
ticable, let  men  talk  as  they  please, — they  dese- 
crate the  Sunday  to  secular  purposes,  and  so 
contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so 
versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is 
turned  over  to  any  chance  time  is  seldom  done 
at  all ;  and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  are  only  less  cen- 
surable than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im» 
portant  duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can  be 
employed,  by  being  lefl  to  accident,  become  liaUe 
to  occasional  omision,  liable  to  increasing  ne- 
glect, liable  to  total  oblivion  7 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times;— ^he  seasons,  the  heiu 
venly  bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and 
harvest, — all  set  an  example  of  undeviating 
regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking, 
be  tho  only  disorderly  work  of  Almighty  power ! 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  bo  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them  ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaflTulding,  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts  ;  they 
are  but  the  preparation  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  in^ 
portant  work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  thel 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God's  presence ;  whatever 
we  have  is  His  gifl;  whatever  we  hope  is  his 
promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  placed  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared* 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doe- 
trine,  which  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philoso- 
phical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.— They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 
They  worship  a  Being,  *  whose  temple  is  all 
space  ;*  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart.  They  put  Him  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  tthat  He  has  no  provL 
dential  care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  in- 
terest in  Him.  God  and  nature  are  with  them 
synonymous  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length 
of  denying ;  but  that  its  government  is  in  His 
hands,  is  with  them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that  a 
Being  of  sneh  immensity  roi\^uif«a  «llL1^«l^&^a&sb. 
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ness  of  superstitious  lbrm«,  nor  the  petty  limi- 
tatinrif  of  ^tatod  Reasons,  and  rej^ular  devotionfi; 
•hat  he  U  infinitely  above  atlcndingf  to  our  paltry 
CJiic'crns,   though   he  hirnsolf  anticipated   this 


objcciion,   when    he   condesccndi^d  to   declare,    liove  its  actual  existence,  he  would  wi;^:'. 


*lip  tliiit  otTereth  me  thanks   and    praise,    ho 
hono'irut-i  mo.' 

Oiic  Miys  he  can  adore  the  AuUior  of  nature 
in  t!i-i  r-jriteinplation  of  hid  works ;  that  the 
inouiit:iias  and  the  fields  an*  Hit  altar  for  wor- 
ship. An  /.her  (tays,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  <j-.:.il  honestly  in  his  coinincrco  with  tho 
world :  ho'.h  insist  tiiat  they  can  servo  God  any 
whfro  and  every  where. — We  know  they  can, 
and  we  li'jpo  they  do ;  hut  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  thu  whole  make  of  man,  hi^  levity,  in- 
stability, and  unfixedness,  and  who  was  yet  nu 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  cummands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  enter- 
ing into  the  closet ;  but  our  shuttini?  the  diKjr, 
a  tqcit  reproof  |)erhapM  of  the  indcvotinn  of  tno 


its  reality  than  he  does  that  of  Xfr.op-n'> 
Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Quiniiiiir.'<>h! 
feet  Orator,  or  any  other  PJatonic  orli;L 
representation.     Or  could  he  be  broneh*  *.  x 


m^n  far  abore  the  necessity  of  praver  *  \\k  ■  i: 
emancipate  him  from  any  ruch  humbl'in?:nr. 
tice ;  he  would  enthrone  him  on  his  ovr.  ii:- 
pendent  worth  ;  fur  how  should  fac  ere;  <.•-;•' 
(hat  siicli  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  aii.  r. 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundarit. :: .. 
miliation   more  profound,    in   self-reourc .. 
n:of  c  aliased  ? 

la  it  not  probable  that  some  of  thor .  er  _- 
'u\e  minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  antj  v  &:: 
demy,  as  well  as  those  more  favourfd  citr  «:' 
raw  tho  future,  thnjug-h  the  dim  ano  c.'*. 
f-orspcctivc  of  prophecy,  would  have  rei-i-i^;: 
see  the  things  which  you  see,  and  have  r.i  > 
licved  ? 

How  gratefully  would   many  of  ttie?«  i..^ 


Saddiicein,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari-  I  trious  spirits  have  accepted  odvantaifpj.  t:.:: 
saic  religion,  but  certainly,  an  admonition  of  i  you  overlook  !  How  joytuily  would  thev  hi? 
geinT.ii  obiiiration.  |  roct.'ived  from  Him  who  cannot  lie,  the  km:: 

Tnis,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  t'lat  i  ance  ttiat  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  tiitt  rr.: 
ma.s.««  of  concurring  evidence  which  so  irrcsi>ti- !  alter  which  they  *  were  feelinif,*  thi»y  p.*  — 
bly  r'ontirms  thn  especial  truth  of  Cliristianiiy.  -  Bnd  it!  How  i^ladly  would  that  subiim-:  tiu 
■But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  thr.Ac  men  who  !  eler^ant  spirit,  whore  favourite  theme  «a«  :r: 
ovcrl(M>k,  or  rather  inquire  not  into,  that  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  in  the  exhibitinn  of  miracles, 


and  the  fulfiimont  of  prophecy — that  is,  who  do 
not  read  the  Hibh — should  not  at  Ina.st  attend  to 
eoe  species  of  evidence  more  iminodiately  within 
their  reach,  and  more  intelli^-ihlo  to  comiiKm  ob- 
servation;  wo  mean  the  confirination  d*;rived  ti) 


spiritual  love,  have  listened  to  trie  preal  a->:v;.' 
of  love;  to  him  who  caught  the   ilamr  \i  :-    < 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  affect  ion  at «.-  v,  i?':: 
How  would  this  same  exalted   (reriiu>.  ' 
tau^rht  tiie  immortality  of  the  iw>ol  t'»  n:*.  :*::- 
yet    blind    Athenians — he.    whose    per.r'tV.:; 
mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew  whatnt  '.^^r- 


the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the  i  — whose  keen  eye  cauifht  some  plini  ■•<•.■«  .:  i 


world,  from  their  avowal  of  moral  evil,  their 
careiul  cultivation,  where  it  suit^  them,  of  habits 


brisrhter  state  throui^h  the  darkness  whic' 
rounded   him — liow  would    he  have   s.'-"'"-  ■ 


of  an  oiipMisit-.'  nature,  liicir  practical  and  pru-  in  that  li^-ht  and  immortality  which  tht-  is't 
dential  maxims,  where  they  have  an  end  to  J  revelation  has  brought  to  li^jht  1 — but  wtti  *::. 
pursue,  an  interest  to  ^rain.  D-i  not  similar  i  unspeakable  rapture  would  lie  have  leirri*"'.  i".. 
rules,  appiie  J  to  Christian  principles,  and  do-  I  He  who  revealed  the  life  could  jrivv  ii:  i.j: 
livered  in  thn  Divine  record,  prove  clearly  that  \  Ho  who  promisfd  immortality  could  !■■  ?:  -■  \'^ 
our  Uivioe  te;»«:h-.^r  *  knew  what  v.as  in  n::«r.  ?'     j  With  what  obedient  transptjrt   wnuj.j   i...   'jr. 

In  tn.ai.inv  i)f  prayer,   it  would   be  a  r>i]|:er- j  heard  this  touchinir  apostrophe,  at  onf-t  j.  vr -; 
fluoMfl    labour  l'>  addn'.M  unl»elievors  with  the  ;  rcpror>f  and   a  tender  invitation — "Xt  wi" 
same  ar«^nin»iiU  fir  ptTsiiassidiis  which  ivc  would  i  come  unto  me  that  ye   mi^^ht   lia\e  li"»-" — -X: 
humbly  p:npo<iu  t-)  such  as  aver,  with  whatever  ',  philosophisinor  cavillers,  wlio  livi'  in  w     ■ 
depfrecof  coiiviclM»n,  their  b«?liciin  (^liri^tianily.    dian  splpiidoiir  of  this  broad  day,  *  h-iA    .  .  <. 
It  would  be  iMIy  t-»  afidn'-^s  t]jr»m  with  motivps  ,  rsenpc,  if  you  nejlect  so  jfreut  a  silva'.j--.- 
drawn  from  a  book  which  thry  do  not  liolieve,  _      Biit  if  prido,  the  dominant  iutelni-:;     '... 
or  do  not  read.    With  tlinso  who  arc  ifjnuraiit  i»f  'keeps  ihe  srejitic   «l»)of  from   the    fiuri-;    .     , 
the  first  princijiJosorr-iiiMuii,  or  those  who  reji'ct    duties  of  devotion  ;  the  hahituiil  ix;du)jt :. 
them,  we  havi-  n-)  ci  Jir-ion  jrrniind  on  whicfi  to  "  'ho  sensps,  in  another  cla<^.«,   pr>vr>  a::  *-  .i 
stand.  St.  Paul,  with  \\\<  n-Mal  disiTiminalion.  '  eau<e  of  alieirttinfir  the  heart  tVouj  pra\p'. 
has  liMi  us  an  r*xam|«lf  in  this  a^i  v.^li  as  in  ill  ■      The  man  ah?<orb(*d  by  e.i«c  and   cj-:   . 
othur  caf^'.vs.     Willi  the  philo*;piiic.il  AtlnMii.um     and  sunk  in  the   relaxint;  sofincif  '.:\i  v  . -:- 
he  c  iritiiiod  ;i!«*  rciisiminifs  to  nitsiral  n-Iiuion.     tuous  life,  has  a  natural  distaste  lo  ew-v  ■  ::.. 
To  the  JiMvisM  kini:,  A:jrippa,  who*  bi-lievod  the     that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  dclij.':!-   ■:    ■.:' 
propfn.t.",'  in  tdlinir  the  story  of  his  fiwn  con-     lite.     It  is  the  Nnioothnc>«s  of  his  CfurM    ■•^\:.r. 
version,   ho    ino^t    judiciou-ly    iiitnwinecd    the     makes  it  so  slippery.     He  is  lo^^t  bctori   l^-":- 
Ifr'.'al  df»ctrino^  of  remission  of  sins  and  jn^ti.     that  he  is  Kinkinir.    ^or  whether  we   p- :  l"^  -■ 
ficaiion  by  f.iith.  once  from  a  precipitous  heii^ht,  or  j'Ju-m   g  *s 

If  the  I*yrrli  imsx  rn  (pi<?slion  were  to  sim-  a  '  from  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  wli-!,  :;•.:• 
Ifeniiiiii'  (^iri^tiin  cliaraeNr  (ii-lin«':ited  in  all  its  '  is  a  yawning' L^nlf  at  the  bottom,  uur  dv-:rj:i'- 
diiij.'(i-ir)M'.',    mar-ted   with   its   lUir  lineanifuii-;,  i  is  e(|uallv  inevitable. 

■nd  iMihveniJ  by  its  fjuieknninir  Kplrit,  such,  \'ur  I  I'he  Mvsteinatic  but  decorous  sensualist  I-  i':t 
inst-ioer,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of  who^e  lile  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  ot"  jrv- 
St.  jj*!*'*!.  he  would  c  msider  it  as  a  mere  pieture  siired  indiilirence.  !Ie  contrives  to  reronnlc  u 
otiM  imagination  :  and  wou\d  no  moioVM^^WN-^  \aXAxv^Qxi\Tv«fv\.«^  ww^ikd  ^linci^le  with  a  kind  o* 
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orderly  practice.  He  cnqoires  rather  what  is 
decent  than  what  b  risrht,  what  will  secure  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  his 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God. 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world. 
SclHshneas  has  established  its  throne  in  his 
heart.  His  study  is  to  make  every  things  and 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  conveni. 
encc,  or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaring* 
ly  trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  it  frequently  loads  him  to  do  right 
things  though  without  right  motives ;  for  the 
main-spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  a-going  as 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion  ;  gives  alms  without  charity  ; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription  list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published.  Ho  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
classes,  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any  ; 
he  does  them  favours  without  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  docs  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  pxcess  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
ways lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan — ho  has  no- 
thing to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself — thanks- 
giving is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
he  deserve?. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  this  cheerful  proof  of 
the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respects  the 
laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  wore  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that  which 
says  *  thou  shalt  not  steal ;'  whilst  he  thinks  that 
which  snya  *  thou  shalt  not  covet*  might  be  ex- 
punged from  the  decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  groat  man  ;  if^  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 
your  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  Newgate  calendar. 
But  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the  tur- 
piludo  of  sin,  except  as  it  «'i'turbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing;  but  rcli-^ion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  tJoiirce  of  peace  or  a 
ground  of  hope,  ho  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it ;  why  should  he  rafHe  its  placid  flow  7 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy, 
ment  with  self-impo^od  austerities  ?  Ho  believes 
himself  in  be  ro3[>eated  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
'•over.     Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 

*  Sofil  take  thine  ease,  thou  hut  much  §fouds 


laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others, 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
tite,  but  the  boul  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
of  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *  much 
goods  are  laid  up.*  Thou  fool !  that  soul  which 
thou  wouldest  quicken  to  such  base  enjoyment, 
that  soul  shall  this  night  be  required  of  thee. 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  characters.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  Grod  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  be 
believes  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  tiie 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
wliich  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 

Errors  in  Prayer^  which  may  hinder  its  being 
answered. —  Tlie  proud  man^s  Prayer. — The 
patient  Christian — False  Excuses  under  the 
pretence  of  Inability. 

All  desire  the  gifts  of  God,  but  they  do  not 
desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it  is  for 
our  sake  :  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  him  for 
himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others,  that  they  expe- 
rience  not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it.  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  wbo 
perhaps  arc  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 
find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire, 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  discontent,  and  alleged  disappointment  ? 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  Cbr 
the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than  io  -(ib> 
mit  our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  v\  e  do 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  ho 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
nor,  or  the  time  of  his  operations  ;  what  he  ex- 
pects of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  its  perceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection  ;  for 
the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  u  not  bocnuso  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  wc  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  oive  into  the 
recesbes  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  defi- 
ciencies, mark  tlieir  wanderings,  detect  and  la 
ment  their  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent 
thoughts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  world- 
ly  trifles  are  far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in 
prayer,  tlian  the  devout  aflfections  excited  by 
prayer  ai«  to  {qUo'vi  ^qa  vglNa  >^  '«^'^%   ^^nau^ 
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and  pleasare  break  in  on  our  devolionB ; 
when  will  the  Hpirit  of  devotion  mix  with  tho 
concerns  of  the  world  ? 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked,  at  your  own  time  7  ifow 
do  you  know  that  if  you  had  persevered  God 
miffht  have  bestowed  them  in  His  time  7  He 
certainly  would,  had  He  not  in  his  wisdom  fore, 
■een  they  would  not  have  been  good  for  you ; 
and  therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
larkiniif  behind  such  impatience  7  la  it  not  vir- 
taally  sayingf,  there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that 
He  is  unfaithful  to  His  promises  7  For  is  it  not 
absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  JuH^e  of  men  and  angels  is  capable 
of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  plea- 
tare  in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He 
neither  irrants  nor  denies  any  thin((  which  is  not 
accurately  weijf[hed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  good,if  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things,  we  n)ay  receive  inferior  and  unrc. 
quested  things,  as  was  the  case  with  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget 
our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not  seem  to  no> 
tioe  it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time 
when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
oar  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  former  are 
few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A  murmur- 
ing spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  The  certain  way  to  prevent 
oar  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what 
we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not 
receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what  has 
been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis-' 
ter  and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes;  as  if  you 
thought  him  such  an  one  as  yourself;  as  if"^  ho 
might  be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of 
a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  fur  his 
glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloak- 
ed under  the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness ; 
it  may  be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the 
pretext  of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may 
IM  the  prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success 
in  some  undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circum- 
▼ention  of  another^s  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mer- 
cy to  our  souls,  refuses  the  gifl  which  would 
endanger  them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  nut,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won. 
der  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or,  if  wo 
obtain  what  wo  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
eount,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  bo  sur- 
prised if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  withdrawn. 
The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  wo 
aak  formally,  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongae,  which  runs  over  the  form,  with- 
OQt  any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without 
any  ooncarrence  of  the  will,  without  any  oon- 
mat  of  ilm  afltaioni  7    For  do  ne  noi  oome- 


times  implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  m 
ourselves  are  not  attending  7  And  u  not  tin 
presumptuously  to  demand  from  him  that  attcs. 
lion,  which  we  ourselves  are  not  i^iving  to  am 
own  requests,  even  while  we  were  in  tlw  adof 
making  them  7 

A  mere  superficial  form,  bj  lolling  theeoe- 
science,  hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per 
formed,  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  renl 
is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  honu^ 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pi. 
cify  Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  bat  forget  the  dispi> 
sitions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  iJk 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  is 
not  so  far  discoursged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  atili 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  daiy. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi. 
rit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acoeptaoct 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  «« 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  wbidi 
we  can  be  heard  :  we  must  not  sever  his  roedii- 
tion  from  his  atonement  All  His  divine  offica 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insF|» 
rablc  union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  osed  tk 
name  of  the  Rettcemer  for  form*s  sake,  or  as  u 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  withoat  in- 
ploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  yiMi 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoninir  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  qualificatioi 
for  acceptable  prayer,  that  yon  are  always  ftrn- 
ing  good  intentions ;  now,  though  these  maki 
up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  inlentioei, 
not  acted  upon  when  occasion  invites  and  di^j 
calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the  reckoniof 
For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had  resisted  tk 
ofier  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originaOv 
prompted  the  intention  7  And  may  it  not  in- 
duce Him  to  withdraw  his  blessed  infloencei, 
when  they  have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  1 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
tho  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serioGt 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pore  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  father*! 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal ! 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  ligh^,  that 
name,  which  is  abovo  every  namo  7  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  T  and  if  be  h« 
heard,  during  tlie  day,  his  awful  name  osed  by 
the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  an  imprecs- 
tion,  will  he  in  the  morning  be  called  on  u  a 
Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an  intercessor  T 

But  no  profession  of  faith,  honever  orthodoi, 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident, 
no  intrcaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however 
customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  anch  an  inflo- 
ontial  faith,  such  a  practical  tmst,  euch  a  living 
dcvotcdness,  as  shall  be  prodactive  of  holioeis 
of  heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obe- 
dicnce  to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  lbs 
will  of  God — ^This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which 
you  may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of 
the  gospel.    We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them, 

•  We  observe  with  rsuret,  that,  ia  maav  forwa  of 
prayer,  tho  aid  of  Us  mediation  is  maeli  more  Ikrauamly 
implored,  than  the  iKD^flts  of  his  death  and  mmt$.  Ih 
is,  indeed,  oar  divine  Intereessor,  but  his  men  iBlen» 
sum  is  Boi  tbs  whole  somes  of  oar  depsndines  oa  Us 
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tor  that  is  immutable ;  but  your  own  actual  be- 
lief, your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no 
■uch  effects  are  visible,  we  deceiTe  ourselves, 
•od  the  principles  we  defend,  are  not  those  by 
which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  desig^ncd  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  driving  him 
m  feel  in?  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  helpiessnesB,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  mnn  can  carry 
hii  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup- 
plicate  deliverance  from  it ;  yet  such  a  charac 
ter  is  actually  drawn  by  him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,'  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
cimens  of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not  perhaps  always  thank 
<vi)d  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery,  or  extor- 
tion, to  which  vices  he  may  have  little  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithes  and 
taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  him.  Yet 
is  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to  pro- 
claim the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  7  to  bring 
in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good 
thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  ?  Is  ho  never 
disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  re- 
mind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  per- 
sons who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure,  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  selfish, 
ness  may  have  rendered  himself;  although  his 
regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he  praises  God 
he  docs  not  resemble.  It  is  the  abasement,  the 
touching  self-condemnation,  the  avowed  poverty, 
the  pleaded  misery  of  the  destitute  beggar  that 
finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry  whom  Grod*s 
mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is  the  rich  in 
his  own  conceit,  whom  his  displeasure  sends 
empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
you  are  not  like  other  men,  compare  your  own 
condition  with  that  of  the  afflicted  and  the  be- 
reaved among  your  own  friends;  compare  your- 
self with  the  paralytic  on  his  couch,  with  the 
blind  beggar  by  the  way-side,  with  the  labourer 
in  the  mine ;  think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys ; 
un  the  condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic 
governments ;  on  the  miserable  beings  in  our 
own  prisons,  those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and 
wretchedness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflictor,  and  of 
misery  in  the  sufferer ;  think  on  the  wretched 
negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship  !  Think 
seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride  into  your  pray- 
er if  you  can.  Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph 
in  your  own  superiority,  but  to  adore  the  unde- 
served mercy  of  God,  in  giving  you  advantages 
to  which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer  for 
them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer, 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  difibrent 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
(bund  in  the  same  breast.  Both  are  the  offspring 
of  genuine  religioot  both  Dortnred  bj  oordttl 


prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one,  under  easy 
circumstances,  prepares  for  the  exercises  of  the 
other  under  more  trying  situations.  Both  ema- 
nate from  the  same  divine  principle,  but  are 
drawn  out  by  different  occasions,  and  varying 
circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment ;  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfull  v  its 
allotted  portion,  never  enquiring  whether  a  little 
more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing,  that 
if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  b^n  as 
easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less. 
That  is  not  true  content,  which  docs  not  enjoy 
as  the  gift  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  la 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly 
the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  his  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensibility. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is, 
it  is  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living  man  complain  ? 
is  his  interrogation.  *  A  good  man,*  says  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.'  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  Ais  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  sstisfaction  is  with  himself,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows  how 
to  want  and  how  to  abound  ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  equsnimity  :  *  shall  I  not  receive  evil 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good,'  this 
is  the  language  of  patience  in  speaking  of  Pro- 
vidence. Content  is  always  praising  Grod  for 
what  she  possesses ;  patience  is  always  justify- 
ing  Him  for  what  she  suffers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  one  effectually  prepares  us  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  the  other.  But  these  dispositions  are  not 
inherent  in  the  human  heart  How  are  they 
fironerated  7  by  the  influences  of  the  Holv  Spirit 
How  are  they  kept  alive  ?  by  heartfelt  devotion. 

The  prosperous  man  of  the  world,  exulting 
in  any  recent  success,  may  acknowledge,  *  the 
Lord  gave,*  but  it  is  only  Christian  patience  can 
say,  *the  Lord  taketh  away,'  and  even  bless 
Him  for  the  resumption  of  His  gift  The  con- 
tented, patient  Christian,  has  the  same  keen 
feelings,  the  same  fond  attachments  with  other 
men,  fbr,  though  his  passions  are  regulated  by 
relieion,  they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  Ihy  will 
be  done^  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unceas 
ing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace !  be  Rtill  !*  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub- 
mission does  not  adequately  express  his  feel- 
ings. We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from 
duty  as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimee 
may  be  mere  acquiescenco  in  the  sovereignty, ' 
rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  ^ood- 
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only  yieldfl  to  the  dlipeoBation,  but  adores  the 
diNpenser.  He  not  only  sabmits  to  the  blow,  but 
Tindicatea  the  hand  which  inflicts  it ;  *  the  Lord 
ii  righteous  in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the 
chastisement  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
chastiser.  *  I  kno\^'  that  in  very  faithfulness 
thou  hast  caused  me  to  be  afflicted.*  He  recurs 
to  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity. 
*  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray/  and  aU 
lutJes  to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a 
paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal 
of  the  present  suffering,  he  prays  also  that  it 
miy  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been 
sanctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from 
tlie  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  tiic  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some  wrong 
propensity,  the  entertaining  of  some  evil  imagi- 
nation. Not  being  nrtriiitomcd  to  control  at 
other  times,  it  intrudt>3  when  you  would  wil- 
lingly expel  it;  for  a  trixrst  which  is  unreserv- 
edly let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained, will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you 
desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
iH  more  intimatrly  interior ;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  liord  will  not  hear  me.*  A  cherished  cor. 
ruption  in  the  mind  is  the  more  likely  to  inter- 
pose between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does 
not  assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A 
practical  offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  re- 
pentance,  deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  ap- 
plication for  pardon  ;  whereas  to  the  close  bo- 
som sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge  can  be 
brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns 
with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence, 
and  only  whetted  by  a  short  separation.  Vain, 
covetous,  malignant,  impure  thoughts,  habitu- 
ally fostered  by  the  imagination,  are  more  like- 
ly to  start  out  into  action,  are  a  more  probable 
preparation  for  a  bolder  sin,  than  many  who  in- 
dulge  them  believe  or  intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental  feel- 
ing which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  *  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  was  probably  con- 
acious,  had  led  to  those  '  presumptuous  sins,* 
which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  embittered 
his  life ;  and  whose  dominion  ho  so  frequently 
and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed,  may  be  the  case  with  some,  whose  language 
and  exte*ior  cause  them  to  be  ranked  with  the 
religious;  these  are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union, 
watching  with  prsyer. 

Perhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment  of  sin.  But,  if  you  stop  here,  your  de- 
▼otion  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
IW  lo  be  ileijvered  from  iU  power  «nd  doniiiMm 


:  over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go  mnti 
I  further  than  the  heathens  of  old.  Thej  Kfa 
I  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling'  of  guilt,  by  tbeii 
fond  desire  of  oxpiatingr  it  by  their  saeriSces 


I  cjid  lustrations. 


Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  ha^r 
many  intimations  in  their  fables ;  for  what  » 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure  hine 
ry,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an  absu4 
but  amusing  mythology.  The  eternity  of  t>«ii 
punishments  is  strongly  implied  in  the  insatii. 
ble  thirst  and  ungratified  appetites  of  Tantaloii 
his  misery  augmented  by  that  ffowing  witei 
and  those  tempting  fruits  which  hung  in  hu 
sight  and  mocked  his  appetites,  not  unlike  the 
anguish  of  Dives,  which  was  rendered  more  lo- 
tolerable  by  beholding  tlie  blessedness  of  tiMc 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.  The  prcffiU 
less  toils  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  whose  ever  failing  efiurta  prove  thcii 
labours  to  be  infinite,  and  th«ir  punistimeottter. 
nal.  The  wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  punishment  wu  u 
have  no  end ;  a  doctrine  not  so  strongly  held  bj 
many  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  be  implied  iit 
this  blind  mythology. 

Will  you  not  then  be  must  uuweariedW  fer- 
vent in  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy  for  delivfr- 
ance  from  the  dominion  of  that  sin  which,  if  at 
forsaken  as  well  as  lamented,  will  be  inevitably 
followed  by  that  punishment  which  you  depre< 
cate,  and  which  will  never  end  7  But  such  it 
the  love  of  present  case,  and  the  desire  of  k*. 
pite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  tb 
be  tormented  before  the  time.*  How  many  n  -s 
in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  bia 
been  tormented  saoner,  that  they  might  not  be 
tormented  forever  !  But  with  you  it  is  not  yei 
too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  grace,  which  ti 
them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it  then  with- 
out delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying  np 
fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagio 
ing  that  when  they  have  pronounced  their  prar 
er,  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task,  ibe 
occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itselt*.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quits 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  Tiiey 
for^t  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  liic 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  praposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of  iti 
operation  is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  govern  tbc 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue,  in  checking,  do! 
onjy  calumny  but  levity,  not  only  impure,  b^.: 
vain  conversation. 

But  wo  have  a  wonderful  tilcnt  at  deceivio^ 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  vc 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  thi* 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  relic icn 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak,  a  ooroplaiDt 
they  arc  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matter*. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  prav  aritn 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  :«- 
bcllion,  only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name  7  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  eiactli 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  jutt  to  expect  fcam  vt 
what  we  cannot. 
Tbia  vnteoM  of  weduMM,  thoqfh  U  boki 
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like  humility,  is  only  a  miuk  for  indolence  and 
a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  induljre  ourselves 
*n  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandir.er.ts  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  he  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  I2  is  not  He 
who  is  onwillingf  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
*o  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  sre  strength- 
aned  by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  them. 

Our  spiritual  enemy  would  not  b9  so  potent, 
tf'we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his  hands. 
The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an  enchan- 
tress, if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchantment,  by 
voluntarily  yielding  to  it ;  by  insensibly  fbrsak- 
mg  Him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make  apo- 
logies for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  ^he  in- 
ability to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both 
enemies  are  indeed  powerful  but  they  are  not 
Irresistible.  If  we  assort  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
virtually  saying  *  greater  are  they  who  are 
against  us  than  He  that  is  for  us  V 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause ;  we  are 
tonqiiered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender, 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
«■  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  HU  grace 
and  glory,  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing — 
may  it  not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven, 
to  look  back  on  every  conflict  we  maintained 
with  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triumph 
over  the  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves  7 
Will  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  resist- 
ance koen,  far  surpass  every  gratification  now, 
which  the  three  confederated  enemies  of  our 
souls  may  present  to  us  7 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  must 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressly  told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified ; 
it  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit.*  It  is 
by  our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by 
our  prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation 
m  it  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
our  duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafler ! 
What  is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  pos- 
session ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
come  a  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall  be 
happiness  ineffable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated  with  many 
others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many  dead 
weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause  it 
to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


God  our  Father. — Our  Unmllingneg$  to  please 
Him, — Formt  of  Prayer, — Great  and  Little 
Sins. — AH  Sin  an  Offence  against  God. — 
Benefit  qf  Habitual  Prayer, 

Tfik  distinction  i>etween  the  personal  nature 
jf  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are  specifically  ex- 
hibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  fiutB  for  aiiolh«r«BiMl  there- 


fore can  only  say,  /believe.  But  when  we  oflfer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  ihem  to  our  Father, 
implying  tliat  He  is  tJie  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his 
whole  rational  creation.  It  conveys  bIin}  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  us,  continued  through  the 
whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness, 
and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to 
God  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritul  wants  of 
the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  cxprcte- 
ed  in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or  of 
affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  majesty  * 
or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can  excite 
terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or  oon- 
solation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  tlie  Su- 
prome  Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attractive, 
more  endearing  than  that  of  Father  ;  it  in 
eludes  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  pardon,  accep- 
tance, love.  It  swallows  up  His  grandeur  in 
His  beneficence.  It  involves  also  the  inheri- 
tance belonging  to  our  filial  relation.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  every  image  that  is  touching, 
and  the  heart  with  every  ^ling  that  is  affec- 
tionate. It  inspires  fear  soflened  by  love,  and 
authority  mitigated  by  gratitude.  The  tender- 
est  image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  store«house  of  his  rich  conceptions  to 
convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God*s  pity  to- 
wards them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resem- 
bles  the  pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  own  children.* 
In  directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Di- 
vine  Master  does  not  give  the  command  with- 
out the  example.  He  every  where  uses  tha 
term  He  recommends.  *  1  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  !*  and  in  thm 
17th  of  St.  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name 
no  less  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth,* 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquiring 
disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted  befbra 
it  is  made.  Docs  He  not  show  himself  to  all  aa 
a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  in  the 
wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and  support  7 
Has  he  not,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  revealed 
Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  wan- 
ders of  his  word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  the  perpetuated  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father, 
if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  Hit 
chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned.  Ha 
still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf  to  his 
caU  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  delay.  He  waita 
for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent.  He  pardons  us ;  i^ 
when  we  return.  He  receives  us ;  if,  when  in 
danger.  Ho  preserves  us  from  falling;  and  if, 
when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  u 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  h« 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had 
so  notoriously  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  th* 
endearing  name  of  Father  had  an  eloquonea 
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that  mijfht  plead  forg\reneM9  of  hit  nffenoe, 
though  he  feared  not  tor  a  restoration  to  affection 
and  favour.  But  while  ha  only  meekly  aspired 
to  a  place  among  the  servants,  while  he  only 
humbly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant 
bread,  he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  recon- 
ciled, l>eloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
iDto  gratitude,  or  soflened  into  love,  or  allured 
to  imitation,  because  it  takes  only  slight  and 
transient  views  of  the  divine  benignity. — What 
God  has  done  for  us,  and  what  we  have  really 
done  against  ourselves,  will,  in  the  great  day  of 
decision,  crown  Him  with  glory,  and  oursoU'cs 
witli  shame.  What  wc  think  we  do  for  our  own 
'cwnefit  in  temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  ao 
ternest,  so  unremitted — what  are  we  called  to 
do  for  God — which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselves — is  so  little,  so  reluctant, 
■o  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  comparison. 
lo  the  former  case,  every  thing  is  a  gratifica- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a  sacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance  of 
•elf-denial  if  it  be  for  Grod;  if  it  be  an  act  of 
acknowledgment  to  Uie  most  gracious  of  all  Fa- 
thers; if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings,  however  large  or  listing  the  promised 
recompence.  But  we  think  liitle  of  any  pre- 
•ent  privation  of  our  own,  if  it  insure  to  us  a 
a  longer  subsequent  enjoyment,  though  but  fur 
a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed there  may  be  evident  ditferences  in  tite  state, 
botli  of  the  mind  and  circumstances,  for  which 
the  best  written  forms  of  prayer  can  make  no 
provision.  Wc  ourselves  can  alone  know  those 
faricties,  and  the  petitions  which  expressly  be- 
long to  them.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
influence  of  particular  tempers,  which  we  wish 
Id  cultivate  and  improve  ;  in  tliis  case,  we  shall 
naturally  use  addresses  \ery  diifcrentfrom  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tempers 
or  wrong  dispositions  require. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
eoncerned — for  accident  is  a  term  which  has  no 
place  in  Uie  Christian's  vocabulary — God  in 
every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good.  In 
more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries  our 
fratitude;  in  mediocrity  our  contentment;  in 
misfortunes  our  submision  ;  and  as  every  new 
tilnation  calls  into  exercise  some  new  virtue, 
by  consequence  it  calls  for  some  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  our  devotions.  The  prayers  of  yes- 
terday  and  to  day  will  consequently  be  as  dif* 
lerent  as  the  circumstances — these  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  private  over  public  prayer. 

The  great  and  general  topics,  are,  however, 
ofa  fixed,  unalterable  nature,  on  which,  though 
we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the  term  and  spirit 
will  require  little  variation.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  respect  to  praise  and  thanks- 
£'ving ;  and  to  express  these,  the*  use  of  stated 
rms  may  occasionally  come  in  with  much  ad- 
vantage, as  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed 
here  must  be  ever  the  same.  Invariably  must 
the  glory  and  houour  of  whatever  is  good  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  source  oflight  and  life,  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfiict  gift;  and  the  ad. 


dition  in  secret,  of  particalar  clanses  of  priM 
for  personal  mercies,  will  not  bo  difficnlt  to  fini 
where  gratitude  is  really  fclL 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corraptioo  will  power- 
fully draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  bumbliBf 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  thtt 
some,  who,  because  they  cannot  charge  thei^ 
selves  with  flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider  a 
contrite  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart,  aad  of 
the  daily  life,  an  indispensable  part  of  iheir  dtf». 
tions.  But  God  will  charge  many  with  sin  %ht 
neglect  to  charge  thoraselves.  Did  they  aUts^ 
to  the  remonstrance  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they 
would  find  that  were  the  daily  amissimu  alooe^oi* 
even  their  best  days,  registered  and  presented  ts 
them  ;  they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  cata- 
logue for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  thit 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  tlie  Divine  lav. 
Without  pretending  lo  bring  all  sina,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  reinein- 
her  that  all  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  grackw 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing'  prayer  of 
David,  aflcr  the  commission  of  the  two  btaek 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  execa- 
plary  life ;  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbvooi 
treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishos- 
ouring  his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  tu  meet 
inevitable  death  in  fore-front  of  the  hottest  bii- 
Ue— yet,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  thii 
blood-guiltiness,  he  bequeathed  an  importaai 
lession  to  posterity,  when  in  the  lowly  piostra 
tion  at  the  tlirone  of  God,  his  first  cry  waa, 
*  against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  1  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  7%y  sight,'  plainly  declariof, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  tlie  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  aov 
ains  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smalkir 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certais 
degrees  of  great  sins  ;  and  various  are  the  modi- 
fications and  di»tinctions  in  their  logic,  and  not 
uvcr.corrcct  the  gradations  in  their  moral  scale 
of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  if 
the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reductioB,of 
any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  u 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  bs 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con 
siders  every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supreme  authority,  ex- 
ercised with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  Iknae  mo- 
dified sins ;  it  i*«  their  favourite  reserves  to  whidi 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which  is 
promised  lo  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to  tbi 
omnipotence,  of  prayer. 
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ior  it  ia  not  8o  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  constitutes 
its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of  prayer. 
The  inferior  degree  which  is  cherished,  will, 
without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be  ready  to 
become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated,  when- 
ever the  appropriate  temptation  shall  present  it- 
self. For,  however  our  compassionate  Father 
may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  how 
can  wc  expect  Him  to  ibrgive  any  degree  of  sin 
that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, intended  to  be  committed  7  Diminution, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  perseverance 
in  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  extirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  effectual 
check  to  any  doubtful  or  wrong  action,  to  which 
circumstances  may  invite  us  during  the  day  on 
which  we  are  entering — the  very  petition  to  our 
Heavenly  Father — *  deliver  us  us  from  evil,* 
forcibly  felt  and  sincerely  expressed,  may  pre- 
serve us  from  being  seduced  into  it.  And  is 
not  the  praying  Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall 
into  temptation,*  than  they  who  neglect  to  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  led  into  it  7 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each  other. 
A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer,  and  prayer 
promotes  that  temper.  Every  act  of  thanksgiving 
tends  to  make  us  more  grateful,  and  augmented 
gratitude  excites  more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart  more 
contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces  a  more 
humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Ekch,  and  all,  send  us 
more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer  :  the  more  fer- 
vent the  prayer,  the  more  entire  is  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  whole  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


The  Doctrine  of  Imputed  Sanetification,  newly 
adopted, —  The  old  one  of  Progressive  Sancti. 
Jicntion  newly  rejected, — Both  Doelrinea  in- 
juriuus  to  Prayer. — St.  Paul's  Character, 

Wk  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in  prayer. 
We  come  now  toerrorsof  opinion,  which  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  prayer  itself.  There  are 
moral  as  well  as  speculative  corruptions  gain- 
ing ground  amongst  us,  and  there  is  an  involu- 
tion  of  one  in  the  folds  of  the  other.  When  men 
once  indulge  themselves  in  any  deviation  from 
the  course  so  plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only 
unerring  road-book^  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning 
off  may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sober 
judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel  error ;  in 
order  to  work  successfully,  and  prevent  the  sus. 
piciun  of  his  design,  he  commonly  seizes  on 
some  acknowledged  truth  for  his  basis.  On 
this  truth  he  raises  his  own  fanciful  superstruc 
turc,  but  with  little  departure  at  first  from  his 
avowed  design ;  so  that  his  gradual  deviation 
from  it  makes  the  error  continue  still  to  look  so 
much  like  truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will 
not  easily  detect  where  the  old  truth  ends,  or 
where  the  new  fabrication  totally  changes  the 
character  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour  and  to  ham- 
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ble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doctrit  e  is  to  exalt  the 
sinner  also,  and  in  that  proportion  to  establish 
and  secure  him  in  sin.     For  if  the  Saviour*! 
righteousness  by  transfer  becomes  so  far  the  be- 
liever's righteousness,  as  to  become,  in  the  new 
language,  his  own  personal  holiness,  he  has  in 
his  own  person  *  whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  fur- 
ther attainment  is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  more 
removed  from  common  sense  as  well  as  from 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  it- 
self;  for  that  only  teaches  that  some  men  were 
rich  in  good  works  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
this,  instead  oC  the  friendly  disposal  of  such  su- 
perfiuous  wealth,  teaches  that  we  have  none 
worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we  had  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  for  rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then,  is  worse  than  an  ori- 
ginal falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the  injudi- 
cious  and  ill-u  formed  by  retaining  some  little 
vestige  of  the  t/uth  they  had  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate. Thus,  they  who  pretend  to  add  new 
glory  to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  are 
in  effect  dishonouring  by  misrepresenting  him. 
It  is  a  fearful  fact,  that  the  holiest  doctrine  may 
be  perverted,  till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety. 
Instead  of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin ;  instead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts ;  instead 
of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands  him  on  a 
daring  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  as  it  professes,  it 
advances  that  of  Satan.  It  is  a  false  light  which 
leads  to  utter  darkness,  for  *  if  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness!* 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  other 
sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  it  ren- 
ders  all  virtue  anomalous,  and  consequently  all 
prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  cannot  be  needed, 
where  to  be  like-minded  with  Christ  is  replaced, 
or  made  synonymous  with  having  his  holiness 
substituted  for  our  own ;  and  prayer  cannot  bo 
upheld  in  any  one  of  its  essential  qualities,  where 
no  room  is  lefl  in  the  heart  for  self-distrust, 
meekness,  lowliness  of  spirit,  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing Grod,  and  the  sense  of  dependance  on  hiro 
Cor  *■  more  grace.* 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of  an- 
other  kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with  which 
St.  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  unacquainted, 
when  he  exhorted  his  converts  to  *  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ*  The 
preceding  opinion  having  encouraged  the  new 
proselytes,  for  they  can  create  as  well  an  destroy, 
has  called  another  into  existence,  thai  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  progressive  sanetijication.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would  not 
fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  remains  of  moral  goodness,  which 
its  precursor  might  have  leA  behind.  It  tnay 
indeed  deserve  some  little  toleration,  when  its 
founder  shall  have  been  able  to  produce  one  in- 
dividual  child  of  Adam,  who  is  already  as  good 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  even  as  he  might  have 
been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers  and 
mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume ;  for  what  be- 
comes  of  the  gracious  promise  of  being  *  renew- 
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ed  from  day  to  day  ?'  what  of  the  precept  *  to 
.-ncreusc  and  abouipi  iii'irc  and  more  ?*  wliatoi' 
the  incosH.-inl  iiiciilcati>jii  of  this  command,  re- 
peated in  all  the  various  forms  which  languas^e 
could  fa'jp[)]y  ;  a  ci.nmand  t)!'v.'iiich  iieitlicr  the 
variety  of  tiio  iliiisiratinn,  v.nr  of  Iho  language 
whirii  coMvoys  it,  ever  aller«*  thr  idvn,  an  idea 
which,  like  a  ((olden  ihroMiJ,  r::\\*  through  the 
whole  faoric  of  the  Nrw  Ttstatnrrjt. 

\Vu  have  been  accustomed  to  h»':ir  th:it  fur- 
vent  prayer,  through  the  intlui.'nco  orthr  Divine 
Spirit,  is  tlic  grand  instrument  of  t:ii-<  rr.nowal ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  hav«j  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  here  as  coniifctcd  with 
the  goiieral  d^isign  of  these  pages.  But  the  pre- 
sent ductriue  completes  what  the  farmer  had 
commenced,  and  renders  prayer  wholly  inap. 
plicablc  to  all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  no- 
thing to  implore,  but  merely  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end 
when  this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
except  that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make  the 
Bib:  ■  f  i'.'  only  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice, 
le^r  'i  tit  that  Bible,  that  dit^dence  and  reve- 
rcii:. .;  .iu«.,  a  trank  avowal  of  their  own  igno- 
rancr,  a  liumbl'j  withholding  from  intruding  into 
unrcvcciled  thift^i^,  :ind  devout  erratitude  for  the 
glorious  tliinjrs  whicii  are  revealed,  best  l»ecome 
blind,  igiji)r?.nt  and  dependent  creatures  7 

If  this  iif'.vly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  wiujiii  hi  eoine  of  the  uselcp-i  interval  of 
life,  us»'li>>s  as  to  all  |»«jssibility  of  improvement, 
which  i<  ihj  -jrcat  end  of  life,  the  interval  be- 
tween tiio  ij<.c..-;i\0  moment  of  complete  sanctiti- 
cation  nmj  i.i'ir  closing  f*eene  "* 

Tihi  uiin:,*jv.erable  arjrurnent  in  favour  of  pro- 
grefc.-ive  hi.lin-  .-s,  is  the  progress  itselt*.  The 
man  'd  wl)om  it  wss  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
such  til  in::  "-'<  motion,  made  the  mo&t  definitive 
answer, — !i"  l''»1  up  tiod  walked. 

Kvii y  ^iii-.-iiij-f  of  the  Christian  i'lelines  him 
to  p'l-  h  on  to  >lill  further  advances.  But  under 
the  ii.:l-:oi.';i=!  of  lliis  stationary  [>r  inn  pic  the 
bu«!y  C'jrrtiit  of  life  would  become  a  sl.-s^rnant 
ytnA.  Il  i«  hiotion  which  gives  the  iiu^^-j  f>f  .'•■pi. 
rituii,  .J.-  ..jjl  as  natural  li!*?.  It  is  [irn'^r-.-' 
whicit  irJvi.s  tlic  sn*:tainin:;  feeling;  not  of  in- 
dependent, b  It « if  infused  strength.  Ilope.vihinh 
is  the  pulso  of  $:piritual  life,  would  not  only  in- 
termit,  but  stand  still.  *  Is  this  all,'  would  tht; 
disapf/fjinted  Christian  say  '  *  Shall  I  never  !»? 
more  lioiy  than  I  now  am  ?  I  do  not  fmd  thi- 
riglit  ••ort  f»f  rest  in  being  a  fixture.*  Torpor  is 
not  ea>o,  numbness  is  not  reli«:f.  It  i-  exiTci-e, 
not  ini!f •!'.;: I. .1,  wiiich   induces  safe   and  whol*. 

Ncvdiillruiile'-,  fresh  trial '.u:.!:n  .-.vr.  :-.mji::'  i- 
tions  may  vt  a>sill  us  in  our  inorlil  j'luri.f-v, 
whirh  v.'iil  rtMuir';  new  annlif'sii-nis  !>»  !•;■» 
Thror.i;  if  <  Jfjci"  for  ju[»p-,rt.  With  th  if  :■'»:•- 
port  protiii.-i^d  to  prayer,  tho'ijli  *  W\k  ru  Alp- 
ari«»e,'  wu  n«"^cd  no*  bu  di^crh risked.  Fur  if  our 
priigr.:--**  bo  an  upAard,  if  i  <  a-i  fi:i'.vard  p'lth, 
and  toe  ac'^Irvily  di:nirii-Ii»  s  tl.ij  hijflmr  we 
aseentl.  Diiliculli-'s  m;iy  b":  i:r,':A,  but  with  the 
grace  off^^d  thoy  will  not  be  insuperable,  (rad 
is  not  only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not 
f/m  at  an  a.*«scnt  above  our  promised  su^^tV. 


In  aspiring  to   reach  a  visionary  elevili':3.  zt 
lose  the  heitfht  we  had  actually  ^rainci. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  nitynil"  isi 
invention  involvrr.s  anoth**r.  We  find  i  .i 
structivc  illu^t^i<.tion  of  iljis  tru^h  in  a  ?iz^ 
fable.  Da*dalus  was  not  only  luacle  a  i-:^.:*: 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  pr  y'.'.'.r. 
but  like  the  projectors  of  tl.c  nev  V'tv.  :"i, 
in'*tf*pby«'ies,  ho  was  no  sco:.?:r  iriv'.]\*:  :r  .■* 
ma7e>,  than  he  went  on  to  stu.Jy  'i  ri-:  a  :."  :  •' . 
wilder  contrivance.  But  hi>  next  ln-.>^'  :  ..i 
Ainir^  of  wax,  in  which  iic  trusted  to  =■:.:•'  .._• 
tlight,  in  their  ultimate  result  bclriv<:-::  -:>* 
in-:utii<.-iency.  His  incautious  compaci:::..  .; 
mimntini!  nt-rive  the  prescribed  region  ofsiV.j. 
ex[K>sed  his  artificial  wings  to  be  m*:llf.i  '••  lit 
sun,  as  a  p'Mihhment  for  approaching  it  vx 
nearly.  IIi>  luu-  was  the  inevitable  C'Dr.*».:;=ii 
of  his  temerity. 

If  wi  were  complttely  and  in?lar;tar.».i?!j 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  cvn '.:-.:.-:: 
the  character  of  our  human  condition,  f-^r. 
where  described  in  Scripture,  namely,  :.hi'.  '..'< 
is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a  conflict,  a  race,  e  •t:- 
fare,  whereas  in  the  new  schtinc  all  w .-.:  > 
peace;  the  Christian  would  have  no  r.-.n 
tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  no  niorc  to  re?.-'.  ^ 
short,  earth  would  be  heav-n. 

Every  thing  that  is  ereal  is  projre-'  iv^  — T-: 
noblest  things  are  the  lon^efi  in  afiini:  j  -  .' 
perfection.  This  analogy  ^uiisis*."*  in  j.i  .:■. 
and  in  grace.  Surely,  li.en,  tr.ere  i-  :,■•  i-  ;: 
able  peiirid,  when  our  virtues  will  L-.*  i..--  •.:■.  .-: 
of  addition  ;  when  our  diitics  will  h*^r  ni-.>  •::. 
when  our  piety  will  have  soared  to  sucli  i  :  -;: 
as  to  render  a  hi^fier  e!cva!i'i!i  iinj»»  i-iX-'.  -;  '•^ 
render  prayer,  not  only  unni.cr ssar*. ,  ivj*  i  ?_:: 

Saint  PauPs  coiiver<-iun  wai*  inriL- d  ;:>■,  :i- 
neous,  but  it  was   niirriCu!!.i::-«.      Vrt   ir.     :". 
was  attended  with  circumiftancefi  p»  cu'.,.i.'  :   it- 
self; thou<;h  the  shining  li^ht  from  r.*ii.<  :  tr- 
romided  him;  though,  to  evidence  i:.c  w.'z:'.'. 
he  In;ard   the  voicp  of  the  Lord  Ji-si:^   t.  -■'■-'.: 
though  his  natural   feight  \v;.s  taken    :>. : .  '..  ". 
preparatory  to  the  o{)ening  of  jiis  »:»:.-i'^i. » ■.^* 
though   his  chanfve   was  of  thi«    cl^l::'.^'l.v-:^ 
character,  yet  did   he  stop  ^lJort  thtr»?  '     S   ft: 
from   it,  he  only  began  t-.i  cry  out,  *  L  »rc.  "ii; 
wilt  thou  have   mc  lo  do?     Tliu?*  wo  j.i. '.^i' 
the  instantaneous  conversion  was  pr&vc  :  f-Tiz- 
ticnl  prayer;  prayer  with  involved  doin^:  :.*i> «* 
whirh  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctifi cation  was  ix-'i.ii'-- 
ed  in  the  life,  as  well  as  writings,  of  ir.y  ■;:* 
man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  thiv  ::r.-.: 
champi'iii  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  or.e  n:i: 
np^re  tlnii  another  had  a  right  to  dcpr-r.d  '.r;  h^ 
own  y.ifV.  state,  it  was  the  divinely  iIlun:K:iA'.cc 
S.iint  P.'iul. 

Yt  t  did  hr  spend  his  after-life  in  8t;f.&-:.5:*ac- 
lii.Mi  uric!  indolent  security  7  Did  hf  ever  ceu* 
t«»  w.iich,  or  pray,  or  labour  ?  Did  he  we:  ■•i* 
to  press  the  duty  of  prayer  on  his  mo*:  f**^- 
blishrd  converts  ?  Did  Ae,  in  the  connd»\.:t  ■■'' 
suprrm*'lv  eminent  gifts,  ever  cease  hirnT-t.:"  i: 
pray  ?  Were  Ai>  exertions  ever  abridged  '  tu 
self^-d^'nial  ever  diminished  ?  Did  h^  re^i  !^:>^ 
fled  with  present,  thoucrli  supernatural  ^\'^^' 
menis?  Did  he  remember  the  tilings  v,r,k' 
>N««V»Vv\ud1     Ovd  kt  live  upoQ  the  gi>jd  at 
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had  Already  done,  or  the  grace  be  had  already 
received  ?  Did  he  count  himself  t»>  have  attain- 
ed ?  Did  he  stop  in  the  race  set  before  him  ? 
Did  not  he  press  forward  7  Did  not  his  endea- 
▼oars  grow  with  his  attainments  ?  Did  not  his 
humility,  and  sense  of  dependence  outstrip  both  7 
If  he  feared  being  a  castaway,  aAer  the  unut- 
terabie  things  ho  had  seen  and  heard,  and  afler 
the  wonders  he  liad  achieved,  shall  the  best  man 
on  earth  be  contented  to  remain  as  he  is  ?  If  it 
were  attempted,  the  most  sanguine  man  on  earth 
would  fmd  it  to  be  impossible ;  nothing  either 
in  nature  or  in  grace  *  continueth  in  one  stay.* 
He  who  does  not  advance,  is  already  gone  back. 
^This  glorious,  because  humble  Apostle,  went 
on  in  progressive  sanctification,  he  continued  to 
grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  attained  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ. 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
maintain  to  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  7  It 
waa  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered  to 
the  meanest  Christian.  It  was  humble,  fervent, 
persevering  prayer.  It  was  the  spirit  of  suppli. 
cation,  infused  and  sustained  by  *  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  presented  through  the 
divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apoj>tle  did  in  his  own  person, 
we  repeat,  he  unweariedly  pressed  upon  all  his 
converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  them, 
selves,  and  for  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  *  he  bowed  his  own  knees  unto  the  Fa- 
Uier  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man  ;  th:it  Christ  tnii^ht  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;  that  they  might  bo  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love  ;  that  thoy  mi^ht  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  ail  the  fulness  of  God.* 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
fall  mcsnurc  of  his  grace  ;  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  bo  induced  to  pray  for  it;  and  that  prayer 
which  wc  are  commanded  continually  to  repeat 
for  greater  degrees  of  grace,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  that  imperfection  in  us  which  requires  it,  is  a 
peryietiial  intimation,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
fresh  supplies,  and  larger  measures  of  this  super- 
induced strength  than  we  have  yet  attained. 

A  sineere  ChriHtian  must  know,  because  he 
mast  feel,  that  he  is  an  i  ii)>e!fect  Christian ;  and 
to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  imperfection  is  not 
'  fighting  the  good  fight,*  is  not  *  finishing  our 
course*  in  the  way  our  beginning  promised.  As 
we  advance,  Providence  aKaig-ns  us  new  employ- 
ments, new  trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have 
reached  its  ultimate  point,  without  that  perse- 
vering progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves  of 
the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive  to  go 
on  onto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped  short  by  the 
fatal  delusion,  that  wo  have  already  reached  it  7 

There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the  Apoca- 
lypsc,  and  it  is  made  the  closing  passage  of  the 
lacrcd  canon  ;  it  is  made  a  fence,  as  it  were  to 
shield  divine  truth  from  the  additions  and  muti- 
lations of  brtld  intruders ;  no  less  than  a  tremen- 
dous menace,  that  *to  him  who  adds  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plai^ues  written 
in  this  book.  To  him  that  takes  away,  God 
ahall  take  away  bis  part  oat  of  the  book  of  lift.' 


Character  of  thote  who  expect  oalvaiion  for  their 
Good  W^rko. — Of  those  who  depend  on  m 
Careleao  Nominal  Faith. — Both  thete  eharac- 
tera  unfavourable  to  Prayer, — Chriatianitif  m 
Relifrion  of  Love  which  diapooea  to  Prayer^ 
exhibited  in  a  third  character. 

Wk  proceed  now  to  make  some  observation 
on  two  different  classes  of  Christians,  who,  with, 
out  neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  it**  efficacy  by 
certain  opinions  in  immediate  connection  with  ' 
their  practice  ;  opinions,  which,  though  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be 
true,  are  neither  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess  to 
know  God ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great  measure 
deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  it  is  without  fe-ar  or  trembling 
they  work  in  their  own  strength,  without  look* 
ing  unto  God  to  enable  them  *  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure.* 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves  by 
a  fatal  Yeliance  on  the  merit  of  thisir  own  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much  to  assort 
that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose,  traditional,  un- 
examined dependence  on  the  Saviour.  If  many 
are  wrong  who  think  to  purchase  heaven  by 
their  own  industry,  more  err  by  this  cheaper 
mode  of  an  indefinite  and  careless  reliance  on 
the  ill- understood  promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  we 
cannot,  of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  ditiicult  to  prove  that 
l>oth  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent  prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  unfounded 
hope,  deceives,  himself,  because  he  thinks  his 
trust,  though  he  never  inquires  into  it,  looks 
more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  deceive 
always,  because  those  who  maintam  their  su. 
periority  as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but  see  how 
far  they  fall  themselves  in  practice,  short  of  their 
profession  ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  evident,  that 
good  works  are  with  much  greater  sedulity  per- 
tbrincd  by  that  sound  class  of  Christians,  who 
utterly  reject  any  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them.  The  former  make  salvation  the 
easiest  possible  acquisition ;  the  other  believe  it 
to  be  difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  tc 
be  overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deedit ;  which 
shall  wo  say  is  the  more  misleading  opinion  7 

Vet  it  muf)t  be  confessed,  that  in  this  ago  of 
speculative  religion,  many  do  not  sufficiently 
insist  on  these  indispensable  indications  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith.  For,  aAer  all,  are  not  the 
right  actions  of  a  consistently  holy  life,  the  most 
unequivocal  outward  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  7  Not  to  insist  on  them,  is  to 
despise  the  value  of  those  substantial  evidences 
which  nor  Lord  himself  made  the  crilcricm  by 
which  to  judge  of  men, — •  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*  The  tree  of  life  is  no  barren 
tree  ;  it  bears  all  manner  of  fruits. 

There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  to 
decry  g(K)d  works.  Men  are  not  so  violently  ad 
dieted  to  them,  as,  by  the  warnings  given  against 
tliem,  one  might  bo  led  to  sup|K)8e.  To  exalt 
good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation^ 
is  to  put  them  in  tltc  place  of  Christ  To  de- 
preciate good  works,  is  to  depreciate  such  a  lift 
aa  Chriil  has  ^v««u  >aa  VxASdl  \!ga  ^nic&sMa.^'v&^ 
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the  ezampio  to  lead ;  that  command,  of  which 
the  language  was  always  one,  *  if  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments;'  and  that  example 
which  presents  such  a  tissue  of  holy  actions,  as 
nothing  but  Divinity  could  exhibit,  yet  enlight- 
ened and  atisistcd  humanity  may  and  must 
aspire  to  imitate. 

With  this  command  and  this  example,  devo- 
tion was  always  indissolubly  connected. — Pre- 
viously to  giving  hid  Divine  pattern  fur  the  due 
performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to  the  actual 
duty  as  already  well  understood  and  regularly 
practised  ;  for  doubtless  he  had  habituated  them 
to  the  duty,  before  he  said,  *  when  we  pray,* — 
'  Afler  this  manner  therefore  pray  you.* 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the  sin- 
ner to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  sinners.  It  is  the  same  principle, 
which,  by  its  gradual  operation,  leads  to  the  re- 
newing of  his  nature,  the  purifying  his  h<)nrt, 
and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct.  This  faith, 
with  its  practical  consequenccsi,  must  be  souirht 
for,  by  the  only  means  through  which  it  ran  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
humble,  fervent,  spiritual  prayer. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  being  good. 
Though  this  may  be  too  frequently  the  case ; 
though  it  is  the  motive  which  determines  on  the 
quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if  the  best  action  will 
not  save  the  best  man,  there  is  little  hope  of  its 
•fficaoy  towards  the  salvation  uf  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  charitable ; 
but  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by  his  vanity 
—a  too  common,  but  most  misleading  motive. 
Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  of  bounty  from  the  too 
oaual  hope  that  this  good  action  may  t>e  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale  against  a  bad  one  :  per- 
haps he  hopes  that  his  acts  of  benevolence  may 
atone  fur  the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life — 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his 
riving,  let  him  continue  to  give,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  ho  may  in  time  detect 
the  difference  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  and  bad  action. — Perhaps 
the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  his  bad  ones.  The  passion  of 
ihame  sometimes  o(>erates  usefully,  and  every 
passion  being  under  the  control  of  God,  may 
eventually  be  made  the  instrument  of  grxid. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instances  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was  the 
unprompted  feelingof  a  compassionate  and  libe- 
ral heart,  of  a  heart  lender  and  kind,  though  yet 
nnsnnctified  by  religion  ? 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action  7 
Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  charity  7 
Who  would  wish  to  aggravate  his  perhaps  aw- 
fnl  account  by  withholding  his  hand?  Who 
would  willingly  add  this  omission  of  what  is 
risht  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is  wrong  7 
Who  would  not  even  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
leading  step  to  what  is  better  7  Who  would  not 
hope  that,  as  good  principles  naturally  tend  to 
g'ood  actions,  yet  though  it  is  reversing  the 
osuhI  order,  for  the  stream  to  lead  back  to  the 
fountain,  yet  who  knows  but  the  repetition  of 
goorl  actions  may  not  only  deter  him  from  such 
93  are  ^Md,  but  may  pat  his  mind  into  such  a 
Crmme  «8  may  lead  him  to  examxne  \\m  It^ia 


principle  of  action,  and  thus  to  find,  that  thosfk 
he  haa  unhappily  began  at  the  wrong  endftntf 
the  right  end  ia  not  even  yet  unaltaioabic?  Wbi 
can  say  that  he  may  not  t>e  brought  to cur-m 
his  own  heart,  and  t>e  thus  brought  \r*  ;hc  ix?* 
cise  of  cordial  prayer  ;  by  that  he  will  be  li'izi; 
to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the  w:l  ;. 
God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whelbi:  ; 
be  of  God.* 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished  even 
hopeful  appearance.  When  he  saw  8omefTn» 
toms  of  goodness  in  the  yoang'  Ruler  '  He  Imk 
him.*  But  his  amiableness  waa  not  relipoi 
Though  his  obedience  to  the  commandiDcak 
was  less  defective  than  that  of  many  t  hip 
professor;  like  others,  who  confidently  tnuta 
their  own  merit,  he  inquired  not,  it  is  to  b 
feared,  so  much  for  improvement,  as  from  i 
sense  of  conscious  integrity  and  the  hopetf 
commendation — he  inquired  what  was  yrt  «ui> 
ing  to  the  perfection  of  his  character.  ' 

lie  who  knew  all  things,  already  kn^v  tb 
his  love  of  money  was  greater  than  his  kyivsf 
God.  Here  he  saw  that  this  promuing  cham. 
tcr  was  vulnerable.  The  one  thinj;  he  %ivji 
was  more  than  the  many  things  he  possnnd. 
He  failed  in  the  trial.  He  had  some  coaart 
about  his  soui,  but  n:ore  about  his  money;  'sc 
went  away  sorrowing,*  because  he  could  n-n  se- 
cure the  one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  othr. 

This  is,  with  zis,  as  much  a  test  of  cbaiicrr 
now,  as  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  we  mi 
man  acting  in  direct  opposition  t'>  his  predcw 
nant  sin  that  wo  can  venture  to  hope  that  .^  s 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  that  hr  s 
even  got  on  right  ground.  Zacchvu*,  whoprobt- 
biy  set  out  worse  than  the  ruler,  obtained  uji 
grand  victory  which  the  other  missed. 

This  promising  young  man,  in  proclaimiar 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  ooi,  trnv- 
evor,  boast  of  his  devotion  ;  yet,  in  so  mora!  i 
character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer  *tf 
altogether  neglected — but  it  must  have  been  ifatf 
prayer  of  which  our  Lord  says  *this  perpk 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth.  id« 
honourcth  me  with  their  lips,  their  heart  if  :ir 
from  me.*  Had  it  been  sincere  praver,  it  vovlk 
have  been  influential  prayer.  No  slave  to  iw 
rice  can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  Iruln,  tac 
it  is  such  that  the  Father  secketh  to  worship 
him.  While  the  heart  remains  unchanred,  tJie 
temper  unsanctified,  and  the  life  unfruitml.  the 
prayer  has  not  been  *  the  efTectual  fervent  prtrcr 
which  availeth  much.* 

But  there  i*  a  third  character,  who,  thinki=f 
both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wroaf.  a 
determined  himself  to  be  riifht.  He  divides  tb* 
difference,  and  adopts  halJT  of  the  scheme  « 
each.  He  approves  of  works,  but  doubtJi  tiieir 
unassisted  efficacy  to  obtain  salvation.  He  ho- 
nours the  Redeemer,  and  places  confidenoe  ia 
His  sacrifice;  but  it  is  not  a  full,  entire,  anuM- 
sured  confidence.  He  thinks  the  Saviour  to  nt 
competent  towards  effecting  part  of  his  salvitioo 
that  he  cannot  be  saved  without  Him.  but<i2n.* 
not  trust  Him  with  the  whole.  So,  wilhtoJ  in- 
lending  to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kioc  d 
partnership  with  Him  whose  blood  was  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation,  and  «ii»> 
\CM!^XnaCQK>3aA«»A^^»«Avhole  world.  He  pi» 
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poses  to  contribute  hit  own  share  to  a  contract 
of  his  own  making,  trtistinf^  that,  as  the  Saviour 
knows  lie  is  not  perfect,  He  will  graciously 
•upply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his  services,  and 
nnake  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  perfection,  he 
himself  continuing  to  be  the  workinjcr  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  charac- 
ter, if  he  bo  sincere  in  his  desire  after  divine 
truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  he  at 
langih  begins  to  lind  that  the  plan,  which  he 
once  thought  bo  admirably  contrived,  does  not 
answer,  lie  finds  that  his  spiritual  interests  do 
not  advance.  He  begins  to  discover  that  his 
ikith  is  cold,  even  his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its 
progress  unsatisfactory.  His  exertions  want 
the  inspiring  principle,  they  want  a  genuine 
Ikith.  ife  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his 
^rood  actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  halt*  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by  those 

Sirsoiifl  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trunt  in  them, 
e  at  length  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  begins  to  discover,  or  rather  to  feel,  that 
while  one  party  is  exclusively  exalting  faith  and 
the  other  works,  both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
rather  not  to  have  known,  that  there  is  a  third, 
a  heavenly  principle,  a  sacred  cement  without 
which  their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and 
even  their  junction  would  be  imperfect  This 
sacred  principle  is  love.  He  now  knows,  ex* 
perimentally,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — that  it 
demands  and  confers  that  charity  without  which 
(kith  is  dead,  and  works  are  vain.  It  is  that 
heavenly  sentiment,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  without  which  he 
that  livcth  is  counted  dead — that  principle, 
without  which  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  arc  unavailing — without 
which,  givin;T  all  the  goods  to  tho  poor,  and 
even  the  body  to  be  burned,  will  not  pro^t — it 
is  that  indestructible  attribute,  which,  when 
prophecies  shall  fail,  ond  tongues  shall  cease, 
and  knowledge  vanish  aw*ay,  will  never  fail — it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
*  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.'  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  tight,  and 
hope  shall  be  fruition.  It  shall  constitoto  our 
happiness  when  we  shall  know  God  *even  as  we 
are  known.  We  shall  possess  it  in  its  pleni- 
tude, when  we  shall  wake  up  afler  His  like* 
ness.  For  love,  like  every  other  holy  dispoei. 
tton,  is  but  an  emanation  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  a  spark  from  the  original  flame,  an  assimi- 
lation to  his  nature ;  since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
may  be  constraint;  but  the  inspiring,  invigo- 
rating, endearing  principle  of  love,  changes  the 
fearful  slave  into  the  affectionate  child;  trans- 
forms  Him  whom  ho  had  degraded  as  a  bard 
master  into  a  tender  father. — ^Thit  love  makes 
labour  light,  service  freedom,  dependence  safkty, 
duty  delight,  sufferings  caiiy,  obedience  plea- 
sure,  submission  choice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  this*  Unction  from  the 
Holy  One,*  he  will  be  rendered  more  meet  for 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand 
for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  found  his  own  utter 
insuflicioncjr  for  this  great  work.  He  is  in  the 
aituation  of  the  newly  converted  apnstJe,  who 


had  doubtless  previously  exercised  a  regalaff 
but  formal  devotion,  but  it  never  would  have 
been  said  of  him  before — *  behold  he  prayeth  V 
He  begins  with  lowly  prostration  to  besiege  the 
throne  of  grace;  he  now  prays  with  a  fervour 
he  never  felt  before.  Ho  goes  on  to  feel  not 
only  its  necessity,  bnt  its  efficacy;  grad.aUy 
acknowledges  its  transforming  power,  and  in 
time  becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged ;  to  his  rectified  optics^ 

*  trees  are   become   men.*     He  now  exclaims, 

*  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast*  Bat 
though  he  has  lefl  off  boasting,  he  is  so  far  from 
having  lefl  off  working,  that  no  is  far  more  ac- 
tive in  good  deeds  than  when  he  trusted  they 
would  carry  him  to  heaven ;  superinduced  hu- 
mility has  completely  led  him  to  tin  secrets  of 
his  own  heart  He  feels  wants  and  desires  of 
which  he  was  never  before  sensible ;  and  wants 
felt  readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un- 
bidden prayer,  unprompted  praise.  Prayer  b 
become  the  very  breath  of  his  being ;  praise  b 
so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  forgets  it 
is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but  hb 
refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  necessary 
drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a  hard  master, 
is  now  the  pleasant  service  of  an  affectionate 
child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  time  he  has  lost, 
but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve  than  to  la- 
ment the  past  He  has  found  that  the  soul  will 
not  be  saved  where  the  heart  is  not  renewed. 
Of  that  renewal,  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  is  become  more  and  more  sensible  ia 
his  devotional  exercises.  With  a  deeper  senHeof 
imperfection  as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  ho  b 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  energies, 
of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to  obey.  He  feeb 
an  increasing  desire  of  conformity  to  his  Di- 
vine Saviour,  and  such  a  growth  in  grace,  that 
with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  almost  become  tbt 
something. 

All  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him 
ore  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  retains  Him 
in  his  memory  by  the  recollection  of  His  mercies 
— he  retains  Him  in  his  understandings  by 
meditating  on  His  perfections.  By  this  intelli 
gent  faculty  he  refiecis  on  what  God  is  in  him 
self,  in  His  word,  and  to  his  own  soul.  In  hb 
viUf  he  loves  God,  and  laments  that  he  evei 
loved  any  thing  in  comparison  of  Him.  Thus 
all  his  intellectual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  wera, 
press  into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewe» 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  summone 
them  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions,  saying,  *  Ld 
all  that  b  within  mo  praise  the  Lord  * 


Prayer. — The  Condition  of  iti  Attendant  BU9 
Btnga. — Uteleae  Contention  about  Terms. 

Men  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of  which 
they  are  the  signs.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  connexion  between  prescribed  duties  and 
promised  blessingn,  are  there  not  certain  in 
oflSsnsite  and  weU-icMaskVBk^  "wot^  ^mViafl^ 
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to  have  brought  more  reproach  oa  thoae  who  ua« 
tliem  than  their  harmless,  if  not  legitimate 
character,  may  bo  thought  to  deserve.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  might  expect  more  gentle  treat, 
ment  on  the  single  ground  that  it  is  very  (re. 
queutly  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  we  here  allude 
are  rewards  and  conditiont.  We  have  in  gene- 
ral avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for  any  harm 
discoverable  in  tlicm  when  used  and  understood 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  but  for  fear  of  creating 
an  idea  contrary  to  what  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  the  legal  sense  they  are  very  excep- 
tionable, for  ill  the  one  case  wc  deserve  nothing 
from  God,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing 
oT  our»eli>€8. 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions  with 
(Tod,  but  He  condescends  to  propose  them  to  us. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  is  free  grace  imposes  the 
reasonable  condition :  his  free  grace  bestows 
the  unmerited  reward. — Are  not  all  the  promises 
of  the  Grof  pel  conditional  7  The  beatitudes  in- 
clude both  the  condition  and  tlic  reward.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and 
individualizes  his  promises.  He  gives  us  a  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  recompence; 
the  specific  recom|>enoe  to  the  specific  duty ; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the  king, 
dom  of  heaven  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness*  sake ;  the  vision  of  God  to  the 
pure  in  heart. 

The  Holy  Spirit  consecratos  the  doctrine  of 
rewardSf  by  leaching  the  Apostle  to  connect 
it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipotence. 
God  ts/ and  it  immediately  follows,  that  *  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  tlial  seek  him.*  Surely 
this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as  the  threat  that 
be  will  punish  those  *  who  know  not  God.' 
Every  where,  and  particularly  in  the  Psalms, 
prayer  is  made  tiie  condition  of  obtaining.  In 
asking,  seeking,  and  knocking,  the  condition 
and  the  reward  most  appropriately  meet 

To  those  who  coma  to  the  Redeemer,  he  has 
declared  that  *  they  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out.* 
Their  coming  is  the  condition  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted. *  Rest,*  u^rain,  is  the  consoling  promise 
which  he  make^t  to  '  U)o  heavy  laden*  who  come 
to  him.  *  He  that  honour etii  me  I  will  honour,* 
ia  both  a  condition  and  a  reward.  What  is  the 
promise  of  pardon  to  rc|>cnlanco,  but  a  condi- 
tion 7  The  negative  denunoiation  is  a  condition. 
*  Ye  will  not  come  to  mc,  that  ye  might  have 
life.*  *  Without  holincds  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.*  Do  not  those  imply  the  blessings  at- 
tending the  contrary  temper  7  Stale  the  ques- 
tion thus :  Shall  we  bo  heard,  if  we  do  not 
pray  ?  Siiall  we  be  pardoned,  if  wo  do  not  re- 
pent ? 

*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard,  tJie  things 
which  Grod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.*  It  is  the  love  of  God  then,  which  is  the 
condition  of  obtaining  those  things  which  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  conceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  conditions, 
as  aro  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good  and 
faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their  ten 
and  five  talente,  were  rewardc<l  by  having  their 
talente  doubled  ;  the  punishment  of  their  unpro- 
SUble  oompMuion  was  a  condiliouai  punialwucivt.. 


He  had  made  no  uae  of  what  wu  erauiiittaik 
him. 

Why  is  that  bright  variety  of  promises,  *t: 
him  that  overcometh,*  repeated  with  such  m- 
wearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  visions  ot'iae 
Saint  at  Palmos?  What  it  it  but  a  beau^a:'. 
concatenation  of  conditions  and  rewanis,  cksK  I 
with  that  joyful  climax,  *  be  that  overcniz:*'.", 
shall  be  a  pillar  in  tiie  temple  of  the  Lore,  iz: 
shall  go  no  more  out.*  If  language  more  cku 
can  be  found,  if  assurance  more  explicit  can  bt 
given,  if  promises  more  distinct  can  be  prodacad, 
we  confess  we  know  not  where  to  look  (at  umk 
Did  not  Moms  himself,  the  most  disintereftai 
of  men,  look  to  the  recompence  of  the  rewird! 
And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moees,  ^  f*r  the  nt 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  at- 
spising  the  shame  7* 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  la 
triumph  of  his  immediate  apostles,  and  of  diw 
remotest  successors;  of  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  ud 
Cranmer.  They  will  still  be  the  connolatic-uu 
the  Christian  sufferer  for  righteousness  sakt  ic 
the  end  of  time. — Let  us  not  then  torfcit  oa; 
inheritance  by  slighting  the  proiiiise. 

*  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  i^race  in  re«petf 
of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  accoant  oc 
the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred  treasures  d 
Christ*B  blood,  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  d 
the  Gospel  wherein  God  promises  heaven  to  ail 
obedient  and  true  believers.* 

The  things  may  be  called  hy  other  nasoot 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning. — ^l^it 
is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which  would  tetu 
to  intimate,  that,  because  we  deserve  noifiic?  n 
expect  nothing.  Our  expectation,  it  is  trv. 
arises  entirely  from  God*s  goodness,  and  not  at 
all  from  our  merit.  It  arises  especially  fron 
his  fidelity,  which  leads  him  to  make  prxxi  tui 
own  engagement  He  has  Himself  said, '  C^in- 
ful  is  He  that  has  promii«ed.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  deducts  noLiiof 
from  that  free  salvation  purchar.«Ni  fir  us  bri^ 
death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  rencat,  ii  dfdo'^tj 
nothing  from  the  sovereignty  of  G*>d.  All  the 
promises  are  the  gracious  ofTcrs  of  an  anmntj 
by  an  insulted  King,  who  condesceiid^  V*  rffit 
a  treaty  to  his  rebellious  subjeci>.  We  oe- 
serve  nothing  at  his  hands.  He  owes  us  no* 
thing.  Punishment  we  do  indeed  dcserv?*u' 
He  were  extreme  to  mark  what  i^  C'^ot 
amiss;*  yet  he  declares  that  piiriiihui-.r,*.  » 
his  strange  work.  He  has  reversed  \h''  ai- 
tainder,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  S^m.  Tt:t.'  at- 
tainted rebel,  instead  of  disputintr  uIxmx  tU 
terms  of  recimciliation,  instead  o\  pro'r'.-.in: 
terms  of  his  own,  thankfully  accepts  witit  the 
king  offers.  Though  our  pardon  han>;son  i  hrir. 
belief  in  the  great  truths  he  lias  revealed,  iei  itt 
not  so  explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  n;*gteci 
the  duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  oflen  weak,  Ivt  ui 
remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even  more  in- 
perfect  than  our  faith ;  and  let  us,  by  fervent 
and  unremitting  prayer,  labour  at  once  to  baiLd 
up  our  faith  which  is  weak,  and  to  perfect  oar 
obe<iience  which  ix  defective. 

God  not  only  pardons  as  a  mercitul  kin;, 

He  enacte  laws  as  a  wise  legislator;  still  the 

,old   tevolationary   principles    aro    continoalli 
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breakingr  oat ;  to  check  which  the  lovareigrn  pro. 
poees  terms  as  proofs  of  our  allegiance. — Ho 
does  by  no  means  annex  salvation  to  them,  but 
he  requires  them  as  marks  of  oar  repentance, 
as  confirmation  of  our  loyalty.  He  requires 
theni  as  evidences,  both  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
•abmission.  By  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit 
of  life  consequent  on  His  pardon,  the  acquitted 
rebel  adopts  a  new  set  of  principles  which  show 
themselves  by  overt  acts,  suggested  and  nourish- 
ed by  fervent  prayer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  *  evidences'  ased 
above,  is  to  many  no  less  revolting,  than  those 
which  wc  have  previously  noticed,  but  by  this 
excessive  atifectation  of  disinterestedness  and  re- 
fining  on  the  promises,  we  shall  come  to  do 
away  all  moral  obligation,  we  shall  attenuate 
the  substantial  realities  of  Christianity  into  a 
meagre  theory,  reduce  the  fruitful  principle  of 
practical  religion,  to  a  dry  and  unproductive 
•peculation,  a  barren  thing  to  which  nothing 
that  is  perceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  prac- 
tical, is  necessarily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that 
the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be  vindi- 
cated  and  restored  to  their  true  signification,  are 
too  frequently  made  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
whole  of  religion,  till  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  are  smothered  in  the  heap  of  fri 
gid  human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought  to 
oonnider  prayer  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to  va- 
kie  it  as  a  priviloj^e ;  and  the  more  earnestly  he 
cultivates  the  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
reccHdes  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  disco* 
vers  the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
■o  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery, 
from  approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
•o  favourably  diHcovers  to  us  our  spiritual  ex- 
igencii^s,  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for 
their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of 
their  actual  existence. — In  this  full  conviction, 
in  thiH  earnest  application,  the  Christian  at 
length  feels  the  etiicacy  of  prayer  in  its  consola- 
tions, its  blessedness,  in  its  transforming  power. 


Vain  Excunes  for  the  Ne fleet  of  Prayer. —  The 
Man  of  Bu»ine98. — Cane  of  Nehemiah. — Pray- 
er ntrainst  the  Fear  of  Death. — Characters  to 
whom  this  Prayer  is  recommended. 

Thrrk  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  compnny,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
as  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
ehoice  to  indulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
miud  through  the  leiiMt,  but  the  graoe  of  God 


enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptaAion, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  graoe 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages*— 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  bat  not 
the  most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  il 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count 
ing. house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  Ho  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins  !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whoso  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in- 
stantly *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtleaii 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  tf) 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  request.  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  perhaps  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it.  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  Grod,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  for 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
bo  i?ranted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  ho  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives  him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  he  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  ho  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  lie  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise  ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gious system  to  examine  his  aceoanta^  to  ^m 
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a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 

day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  (hat  there  is  no  man 
lo  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anzities,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
▼nut  application  foi  the  blessing  of  God  ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di. 
vine  protection  for  the  duties,  or  prcnervalion 
Trom  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage  ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
is  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluclua- 
tiona  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion,  a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstance  with  resigna- 
tion 7 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexfiected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  tiien  ought  they, 
who>:c  whole  life  is  businens,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
.igainst  tl'Cin,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed  never 
to  cngnqe  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafls  of  tempta. 
tion  would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  weekday  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
j^rcAt  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

Wtt  have  more  tJian  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
Hvery  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  copacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  (>oint  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition,  in  whi'**    V«y  must  all  meet;  one  state. 


of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain ;  m 
event  which  happeneth  to  all, — *  it  is  appaiidd 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  rod 
of  sorrow,  the  ilowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  ireDa 

'  The  iiatba  of  glor}-,  lead  but  to  the  gnxe.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  deitk 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  t  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  bo  delivered  from  theoiv- 
whelniing  dread  of  that  house  which  is  appaiH 
ed  for  all  living — we  arc  put  in  mind  tbatiE 
who  are  born  must  die  I 

'  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  vta 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  avfol  pr» 
clamation  7  Does  he  use  it  to  encourage  u\oamt 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  melancholy! 
No:  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stirosfi} 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *  be  sober'—k 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religiov 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  best  incs, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they  n^ 
pose  it  to  be  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  bosftfol  kfr 
roism  is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  their  bosf 
in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it.  Others  of  a  lest  ooa 
fident,  but  not  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  lib 
pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  tki: 
thoughts,  lest  tlie  indulging  such  gloomy  reflea 
tions  should  make  them  uneasj,  and  embitlB 
their  present  enjoyments.  They  banish  it,ii- 
deed,  from  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  oa 
pleasant  subjects  ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  «i  ^ 
not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keepi 
out  of  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effort  betnji 
the  very  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of 
man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should  not  belitfi 
it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as  see  it.  We  oot- 
tinue  eagerly  to  catch  at  the  things  which  aif 
always  sliding  from  us,  and  which  no  grasp  of 
ours  can  retain,  whilst  we  forget  the  things tkit 
are  not  only  hastening  to  meet  us,  but  vbick 
will  remain  with  us,  not  through  time  only,  M 
eternity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  thi 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  tfaeii  I 
will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer  :  but  we  kaov 
that  we  will  keep  up  the  remembrance  witiiofll 
accelerating  the  approach ;  familiarity  with  the 
thought  is  the  best  means  of  conquerin({  tki 
fear.  It  is  not  pusillanimity,  but  prudcDee,H 
to  fear  death  as  to  fear  to  meet  it  in  an  aapit- 
pared  state  of  mind  ;  and  that  fear  will  alwaji 
be  safe  and  salutary,  which  leads  to  Uie  preps* 
ration. 

Prayer  against  the  fear  of  deatli,  by  keepiB{ 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimaH 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  qsit' 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  JadfCi 
wo  shall  bo  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  striit 
more  effectually  against  every  offence  wbieb 
may  aggravate  the  awfulnessof  that  meetiag^ 
Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  moreemphaticaHj 
remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  deatk 
into  the  world,  which  introduces  that  originil 
principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from  which  ail  cm 
natural  evil,  and  practical  oflfences  are  dcrivtd. 

But  let  us  not  be  accustomed  to  think  or'deslk 
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IS  d  dclachod  and  beparate  object,  as  the  mero 
insulated  circumstance  of  its  closing  our  eyes 
fi>r  ever  on  all  we  have  been  accustomed  to  che- 
rish ;  !et  us  not  think  of  it  only  as  a  consign- 
ment to  the  narrow  chambers  of  the  tomb,  but 
let  us  ever  connect  with  the  idea  of  death,  the 
consoling  assurance  that  to  the  real  Christian, 
^  sting  is  drawn  out ;  this  will  fill  the  heart 
with  boundless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it.  This  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  the  anticipa- 
tion of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world  shall 
know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  up  the  gk»rious 
pro»*|>ect  of  that  eternal  day  which  shall  know 
no  night. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre- 
pare  us  for  dcaih,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
•wer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind  every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short* — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.* 

To  the  man  of  opulence ,  who  heapeth  up  riches 
•nd  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento  :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walkelh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
etb  himself  in  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
nut  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  youthful  beauty^  by  re* 
minding  her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
mj  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  fteniua,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  bis  no  end; 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  had  thought  little  of  any  immortality  but 
that  which  wns  to  be  conferred  by  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
finity  of  posiiessing  talents,  had  forgotten  that 
he  must  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them  ;  if  happily  ho  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
that  he  had  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  of  God!  how  fervently  will  he  pray 
that  his  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  account 
of  his  sins ;  that  his  talents  may  not  become  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment !  How  earnestly 
will  ho  supplicate  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  ho 
*  give  glory  to  God,  before  his  feet  stumble  on 
the  dark  mountains  !* 

The  man  of  business,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  could  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
verter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  not  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die — he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  apirit,  withoat 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
ful  period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  bo  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  man  of  pleasure,  alas !  what  shall  wc  say 
ibr  him  ?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de> 
(gradation  in  the  moral  acale ;  he  has  not  even 
human  supports;  he  has  robbed  himeelf  OTon 
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of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
niiry  men.  He  has  no  slay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country  ;  nor  benefitted  society — what  shall 
wo  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  nut  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  for  him— >with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  patriot,  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  loAy  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, but  whose  religious  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise  ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanohed  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  left  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highesi 
object  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no  longer  glorioua 
in  his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  king,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  God  and 
himself,  he  now  laments  that  be  bad  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate , 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

The  hero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  sur- 
rounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,*  bravely  defied  death  ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered — noblj 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty  ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ez- 
claim  with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


What  pity 


That  wo  can  die  Init  once  to  senrs  our  country  !* 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  mav  he  not  hereafler  find,  that  the 
most  successful  instrumentafity  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  different  in  its  re- 
suits,  from  personal  piety  7  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  be  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save? 

If,  however,  in  afler-life,  in  the  cool  shade  ot 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  through 
tho  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  rsgret  that  be  never  en. 
tercd  the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles ;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
mere  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  if 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  withoat 
glory,  withoat  the  cheering;  bandL^  vVkfacs^  ^Aqk. 
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■pirit.8tirnn|r  dram;  without  the  tumultuous 
acclamation;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection, this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying-bed  ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
iuH  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis. 
pose  him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  fleld,  may  bring  him 
to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva- 
tion, though  he  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight 


The  Comolations  of  Prayer — lU  Perpetual  Ob- 

ligatum. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  observ- 
ed, as  to  convenient  seasons    for   prayer,    we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  many  Christians  have 
been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials  into  bless- 
ingn,  by  gradually  bringing  themselves  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  wakeful  and   even   painful 
nights  to  devout  meditation  and  prayer.     By 
doing  at  first  some  violence  to  their  inclinations, 
they  have  afterwards  found  in  it  both  profit  and 
pleasure.    The  night  has  been  made  to  them  a 
•eadon  of  hcart-searching  thought  and  spiritual 
consolation.     Solitude  and  stillness  completely 
shut  out  the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its 
im(>ertinence8.     The  mind  is  sobered,  the  pas- 
sions  are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Chris- 
tian  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only  God 
and  his  own  soul.     It  is  an  inexpressible  conso- 
lation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Being  in  the 
nniversc,  who  never  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth, 
is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has  free  access, 
even  in  the  most  unseasonable  hours.     The  fa- 
Gullics  of  the  mind  may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their 
highest  exercise,  but  the  aflections  of  the  heart, 
from  tlic  exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more 
readily  ascend  to  their  noblest  object     Night 
and  darkness  are  no  parasites :  conscience  is 
more  easily   alarmed.     It   puts  on   fewer   dis- 
guises.    We  appear  to  ourselves  more  what  we 
really  are.     Tliis  detection  is  salutary.     The 
glare  which   the  cheerful  day-Iight,  business, 
pleasure  and  company,  had  shed  overall  objects, 
1^  withdrawn.     Schemes  which,  in  the  day  had 
appeared    plausible,    now    present    objections. 
What  had    then   appeared  safe,  now,  at  least, 
•ecins  to  require  deliberation.     This  silent  sea- 
son of  self-examination,  is  a  keen  detector  of 
any  latent  evil,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of 
perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  main- 
tained, it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
^nose  who  have  littie  leisure  during  the  day ; 
and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love  of  it. 
If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  *  would  God  it  were  morning,'  the 
very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all 
imaget.  The  quick  mind  ahoota  forward  beyond  i 


this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  TaDey  of  Cie 
shadow  of  death  ;  it  atretches  onward  to  the  i«y 
ful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  it  antieiptta 
that  Messed  state  where  there  is  do  mort  wc^ 
ing  and  no  more  night— no  weeping,  for  (loA 
own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears;  oo  bI^  I 
for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light  1 

If  disqualifying  pain,  or  distressing  lao^. 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  psiieas 
is  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which  will  noti 
fail  to  be  heard.     We  have  a  striking  iristasn: 
of  an  answer  to  silent  prajer,  in  the  case  of  Ms-' 
ses.    In  a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  whmlH 
had  not  uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  ontohia.| 
I  have  heard  thy  crying.' 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionaU  F:^ 
ther  will  make  sense,  and  find  meaninf  in  s 
prayer  which  is  almost  unintel]i|^ible  to  the  las- 
guid  sufferer  who  offers  it.  God  wants  not  to 
be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  remembered, 
to  be  loved,  to  be  sought 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  ni[fb'Jj 
watchincf,  and  this  nightly  prajcr,  yoor  o«i 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  is  absolutely  de^ 
ficient,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  tSoti 
you  the  most  encouraging  examples,  bat  dmK 
perfect  assistance.  More  especially  tlie  nnl 
treasury  of  king  David  lies  open  to  you;  ace 
whatever  are  your  wants,  there  your  resoorca 
are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  psalmist  m&ke 
to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  licht  an 
both  alike  !  '  Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  in 
my  bed,  and  thought  upon  thee  when  I  vis 
waking?*  *  In  the  night,*  he  again  exclaim, 
*  I  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  seoreh 
out  my  spirit.*  And  of  this  holy  practice  wu 
he  so  little  weary,  that  he  resolved  to  perseverf 
in  it  *  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnify  Thee  in 
this  manner.*  Similar  to  this  is  the  apostrophe 
of  the  evangelical  prophet — *  With  my  soul  havr 
I  desired  Thee  in  the  night.* 

The  Psalms  of  David  exhibit  the  finest  apea- 
men  of  experimental  religion  in  the  wtrld. 
They  are  attended  with  this  singular  adranta^ 
and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that  in  them  God 
speaks  to  us  and  wc  speak  to  Him.  This  de 
lightful  interlocution  between  the  King  of  saina 
and  the  penitent  sinner;  this  interchange  of 
character,  this  mixture  of  prayer  and  promi^. 
of  help  implored  and  grace  bestowed,  of  weak- 
ness pleaded  and  strength  imparted,  of  favoar 
shown  and  gratitude  returned,  of  prostratioD  oo 
one  ptirt  and  encouragement  on  the  other,  of 
abounding  sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  this 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  be- 
tween sinful  dust  and  infinite  groodness,  liAsthe 
abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  most  elf- 
vating  communion  with  his  Saviour  and  hi* 
God. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  the  Psalms  of  David, 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  refuge  for  the 
suffering  body,  the  wakeful  mind,  the  praying 
spirit,  and  the  oppressed  heart— that  very  sancti- 
ty, and  depth  of  devotional  feeling,  which  is  their 
life-blood,  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapplici- 
tion  in  the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Holy  ex- 
pressions in  prayer,  and  ebullitioos  of  gratefbl 
pi-aise,  are  more  easily  committed  to  the  menu* 
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tft  than  impressed  upon  the  heart  And  is  there 
Bot  some  dangrer,  that  not  only  the  mere  fbr- 
malist,  but  even  the  immoral  man  may  apply 
til  himself  sentiments,  declarations,  assurances, 
and  comforts,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  real 
Christian  7  For  instance ;  the  arrogant  man,  as 
if^  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  &ble,  he  had 
shot  his  soul  into  ihe  character  he  assumes,  re- 
peats with  complete  self-application,  'Lord,  I 
am  not  high-minded  ;*  the  trifler  says,  *  I  hate 
Tain  thoughts;*  the  irreligious,  *Iiord  how  I 
love  thy  law.*  He  who  seldom  prays  at  all, 
oonfidentiy  repeats,  *  All  the  day  long  I  am  oc- 
cupied in  thy  statutes.*  The  covetous,  in  the 
words  of  Paul  or  David,  with  as  much  self-com- 
placency deprecates  avarice,  as  if  the  anathema 
against  it  had  ever  opened  either  his  heart  or 
his  purse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substances, 
by  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  penetrated, 
it  IS  the  plcosin;^  task  of  charity  to  hope,  that 
the  habitual  repetition  of  such  feelings,  senti- 
ments, and  principles  may  sink  into  the  hard 
heart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to  look  into  him- 
self, to  compare  what  he  feels  with  what  he 
reads,  and  by  discovering  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  prayers,  may  open  bis 
eyes  on  his  own  danger,  till  by  the  grace  of 
God  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hypocrisy  may  be 
made  that  of  his  conversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  doubting,  weak,  and  trem. 
oling  penitent ;  not  indeed  doubting  of  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  but  of  your  own  interest  in  them. 
This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling sense  of  your  own  sins  and  infirmities,  ra- 
ther than  from  any  criminal  unbelief.  Here 
uomes  in  to  your  relief  a  whole  host  of  gracious 
promises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  your  case.  The 
tender  images  of  'the  smoking  flax,'  and  'the^ 
bruisnd  reed,*  the  promised  acr^ptance  of  'the 
contrite  spirit,  and  the  broken  heart*  But  be- 
yond all  praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our 
great  Hiirh  Priest,  that  '  he  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.*  Touched  with  them, 
not  only  when  he  was  *  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,*  but  now  when  he  is  even 
*  ascended  to  the  glory  which  he  had  with  his 
Father  before  the  world  began.* 

How  soothing  is  this  expression  of  the  Divine 
compassion  \  It  is  not  barely  the  hearing  or 
the  seeing,  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are 
This  is  the  most  exquisite  touch  of  sympathy ; 
he  not  only  suffered  but  was  templed ;  here  in- 
deed the  resemblance  has  its  limitation  :  for  he 
was  without  sin.  He  knew  the  condition  of 
'  being  tempted,'  but  not  that  of  yielding  to  it 
It  is  this  feeling  of  being  tempted,  which  gives 
him  such  an  intimate  concern  in  the  feeble  fear- 
ful Christian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  pre. 
sence,  and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  is  the  awful  interroga- 
tion, *  Saul,  Saul,  why  persccutest  thou,' — not 
my  church,  but  *  me  V 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  dejected 
spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to 
show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  decla- 
rations, however  strong  and  fhll.  lie  has  heaped 
ip  words,  be  has  crowded  images,  be  hai  moo- 


mulated  expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of^  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin  !*  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonanoe 
with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, '  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.* 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apostle  of  the 
Grentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has  also  re- 
presented the  Almighty  under  every  character 
that  is  endearing  and  consoling.  He  denomi-  ^ 
nates  him  'the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,* 
*  the  Grod  of  hope  and  of  peace ;'  titles  which  are 
peculiarly  addressed  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
man,  and  graciously  expressive  of  God's  will 
and  power  to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  faJlea 
children  of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away 
all  fear,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  room  with  love, 
and  peace,  and  gratitude  unspeakable. 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are  easily  sa- 
tisfied with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  frail 
and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you  had 
offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who  ie 
not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  O  thou  that 
hearest  prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh 
come  7 

But  though  God's  pardoning  grace  knows  no 
bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by  mea- 
sure, is  given  as  wo  use  what  we  have  already 
received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hands  a  provision  for  our  humility,  and  thus 
keeps  prater  in  full  exercise.  The  on^  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  operation,  the  other  is  full  and 
free,  bestowed,  not  for  any  righteousness  in  the 
receiver,  but  fur  that  full  and  perfect  oblation 
once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  most  fallacious 
trust  to  expect  that  our  sins  will  be  blotted  out 
without  that  habitual  repentance  annexed  to  the 
promise  7  It  is  vain  to  ofler  the  bribe  of  burnt 
of!erings,  the  thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers 
of  oil.  God  desires  not  to  be  paid  for  our  par 
don,  nor  profited  by  our  offerings.  He  never 
sells  his  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  procure 
the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he  proscribes 
the  duty,  when  he  promises  the  pardon.  '  Re- 
pent, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out* 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  for 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our  na- 
ture to  lament ;  but  when  to  these  we  add  our 
practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them !  Yet  though  they  are  more  than  we  can 
express,  they  are  not  greater  than  God  can  for- 
give ;  not  more  than  the  blood  which  was  shed 
for  them  can  wash  out. 

But  be  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  an- 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  k 
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against  the  assaalts  of  temptation,  and  tiie  il 
lurements  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  austtii 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  dii- 
culties ;  none  that  can  eo  quicken  him  in  Ik 
practice  of  ererj  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  erery  duty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhiliratingf  to  the  mbI, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?  Praise  is  theosh 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  onij 
duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  parL  In  praise  wc 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  most  purely  diAs- 
terested  of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  witiioai 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petitioB 
Prayer  i«  the  overflowing  expression  of  on 
wants,  praise  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  dM 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeeo* 
cd,  sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  g-ratitode,  on- 
known  even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfidlen 
beings ;  they  cannot  sav  as  we  can, '  Wortlij 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  aa.* — Prayer  ii 
prospective.  Praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  psit, 
and  anticipation  of  future  blessings.  Pnjtr 
points  the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  is  alresdj 
there.* 


uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro. 
bably  ssy.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
aecensary,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
lar exercise  7     Will  there  never  be  such  an  at- 

•  tainment  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assintance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  our  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  hifi  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  praise  to  Grod,  and  the 
confession  of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  that  night 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. To  repeat  the  converse  would  bo  super, 
fluoufl. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion  has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to 
our  tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  wrong  passion,  a 
check  to  every  evil  temper,  then,  some  will  say, 
we  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  the  drudgery 
of  prayer,  it  will  then  have  answered  all  the  end 
which  you  so  tiresomely  recommend.  So  far 
fVom  it,  we  really  figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  we 
could  hope  to  hear  of  a  being  brought  to  such 
perfection  of  discipline,  it  would  unquestionably 
be  found  that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who 
would  continue  most  pcrseveringly  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble  to 
discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  most  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  the  condition  into  which  such 
discontinuance  would  be  likely  to  reduce  him. 

Whatever  others  do,  he  will  continue  forever  to 

'  sing  praises  unto  Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ; 

he  will  continue  to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness 

early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the 

night  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 

something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 

as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing 

encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 

lightful  in  prayer.    Bat  since  he  began  to  feel 

it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 

tial  blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 

experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 

promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 

exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  so* 

tisfactory,  none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 

without;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 

above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 

its  emptr  shadows,  none  which  can  make  him 

fcwk  with  so  much  indifference  on  its  lying  va- 

aitkt ;  none  that  can  lo  powerfiUy  daftad  him  I  was  offered^  afford  a  |miof  ^  the 


Oft  InieretMOty  Prayer, 

The  social  affections  were  given  as  not  oolj 
for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  Tfair 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,  were  bt- 
stowed,  not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  bat  tc 
make  it  useful ;  not  only  that  we  might  contri- 
bute to  the  present  comfort,  but  to  the  etsr&al 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are  never 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  interoeeaory  prayer. 
Our  friends  may  have  wante  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afflic- 
tions which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  is  alwap  in 
our  power  to  bring  them  before  God ;  to  pimy 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  oarselTes.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in* 
dispensable  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  higheit 
exercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptares  which  exprenly  enjoiB 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercessioo,  and  giv- 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  flimish  also 
numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  inlerees* 
sory  prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  EHijab,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliverances  eflfoded  in  the  sanf 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  poUatsd 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  soc- 
ccssivo  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Jaogs  to 
the  successively  reduced  narobsr  of  the  righte- 
ous, fo^  whose  jake  the  petition  for^piesei  ration 
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faation  and  a  tiriking  encouragement  to  persist 
in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  pro- 
mise of  God  was  not  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces. 
■ity.*  Surely  if  our  prayer  bo  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
cerely  for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  moie  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 

Sonuity,  in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
oing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hear 
those  tremendous  words  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit  Not  only  does 
prayers  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  soAen  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  fur  the  public  nor  in  limitations  to 
the  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  largo  class  who  are  still  more  ob- 
jects of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayer.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  no 
portion  in  this  world,  but  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  f()r  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  7  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  into  our  devotions 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  thoee  who 
want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  oar  sup- 
plications  in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  lefl  undone  7 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  many 
instances,  where  neither  high  station,  nor  great 
-iches  impede  piety,  or  obstruct  devotion.  Yet, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
•ank«  and  eapeoiallj  of  riches,  is  to  withdraw 


the  heart  from  spiritual  exercises,  more  than 
the  hand  from  pecuniary  bounty. 

Lot  us  then  fervently  include  among  the  ob* 
jects  of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable  and 
very  necessitous  class  among  the  rich  and  great, 
if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live  without  any 
sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  as  ac- 
knowledged in  prayer  : — for  those  persons  who 
never  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  own  deserts, 
even  if  they  do  not  deny  Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  the  boundless  blessings  which  lead  them  to 
forget  Him. — Strange !  that  the  very  overflow- 
ing cup  which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should 
induce  forgetfulncss !  strange !  that  prayer  to 
God  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with  a 
beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequalled 
rhetoric  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep  sensi- 
bility, and  occasionally  tinctured  with  religious 
feeling — the  eloquent  and  almost  prophetic  au- 
thor of  Re  flections  on  the  Revolution  in  France: — 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great,  the  consolations  of  religitm  are  as  neces- 
sary as  its  instructions.  They  too  are  among 
the  unhappy.  They  feel  personal  pain  and  do- 
mestic sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, but  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.  They 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  being  less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range 
without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite 
combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  re. 
gions  of  imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is 
wanting  to  these  our  oHen  very  unhappy  bre- 
thren, to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing  langonr 
and  overlaboured  lassitude  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do ;  something  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which  attends 
on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought,  where 
nature  is  not  lefl  to  her  own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore,  frai» 
tion  defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and  con- 
trivances of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle, 
is  interposed  between  the  wish  and  the  accom- 
plishment* 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
remuneration  for  the  devotions  you  withhold. 
Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  ^oar 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fVaud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  praters  of  others ;  ^et  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  yon.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be* 
queathed  to  us  in  Scriptnre,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  croas«  ii  that  of  St  SlA^heA. 
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Even  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 
*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *■  Lord  lay  not  this 
•in  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man  greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
clan  magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  their  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity  ;  they  died  for  their  country,  Jesus 
for  his  enemies;  they  implored  the  gods  for 
themselves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers. 


The  praying  ChrUlian  in  the  World. —  The  Pro- 
mise of  Rest  to  the  Christian, 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 
the  probable  etTects  which  would  follow  the  de- 
vout and  conscientious  exercise  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself? 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  one 
18  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  that  prayer  by  which  both  have 
been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
eat  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  plea 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  our 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  encourasre 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  fight  ;*  '  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  give  diligence  ;*  *  work  out  your  own  sal. 
ration  ;*  *  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
laiMur  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  yc  have  done  all, 
■ay,  Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.* 

But  if,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  7  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  Grod  was 
meant  to  produce  holy  exertion  in  his  cause  ? 
The  activity  in  doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  not  exceeded  by  his  devotion,  and  both 
gloriously  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  con- 
firmed his  divinity.  Until  we  make  then  our 
religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we 
bring  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  genius  is 
■aid  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat 
to  Five  m  the  world,  and  dwell  among  men ; 
until  we  have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the 
active  scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world, 
whether  that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the 
exchange,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house, the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
•ent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  Ian- 
gnage,  but  of  its  spirit:  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  nnivcr- 
Ml  appJication.    We  mean  that  the  temper  and 


dispositions  which  it  is  tne  object  of  prayer  li 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  socielj, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs.  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  poritf, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselTo, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  Ik 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  wvi  \ 
of  Grod  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  tk 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  re^ulatioa  of  tk 
conduct. 

Though  we  have  obserred  above,  that  Kj 
rather  the  spirit  than  the  language  of  refigioi 
that  should  be  carried  into  bosinees,  yet  we  cas> 
not  forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem  to  decUai 
much  from  the  sober  usages  of  our  anoestoia 
Formerly  testamentary  instruments  were  oefsr 
made  the  mere  conveyance  of  worldly  postsi. 
sions.  They  were  also  made  the  vebiciss  of 
pious  sentiments,  and  always  at  least  opeotd 
with  a  devout  offering  of  the  soul  to  Him  who 
gtive  it  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
man  can  write  the  words  my  last  ttUl  witboot 
a  soleran  reflection  on  that  last  act  which  mosl 
inevitably  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  whieh  ad 
he  is  making  it  May  not  this  alteration  io  the 
practice  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  decline  of 
habitual  prayer.* 

But  what  fair  opportunities  have  certain  of 
the  great  officers  of  the  law,  especially  io 
their  charges,  of  giving  to  them  a  solemnity  Um 
most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  frequeodj 
to  the  awful  truths  of  Christianity  !  Eren  if 
such  awakening  ippeals  to  the  conscience  sboold 
fail  of  their  effects  on  the  unhappy  convicts  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  may  be  of  is- 
calculable  benefit  to  some  of  the  numerous  per- 
sons present  A  counsel,  a  cantion,  a  reproof, 
and  exhortation,  all  on  pure  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  thus  coming  from  a  profession  to 
which  it  appears  not  immediately  to  belong, 
may  especially  from  not  being  expected,  produce 
consequences  the  most  salutary.  The  terriMy 
affecting  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  ap. 
palling  scene  so  soon  to  follow,  must  give  an  un- 
speakable weight  to  the  most  touching  admoni- 
tion. He  who  is  judging  the  condemned  vio- 
lator of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  representative  of  the  future  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  and  will  himself  soon  be  judged  by 


*  I  beff  leave  to  strentrtben  my  own  sentimenu  oa 
this  head,  bv  quoting  a  pas8a|^  fmni  an  einineiit  aod 
truly  piouii  barrister,  with  an  extract  from  the  last  wiO 
of  one  of  the  n^reateat  men  of  our  afs. 

*  or  late  yt'ars.  it  has  been  the  Hishion  (for  there  is  a 
fashion  even  in  the  last  act  of  a  man 'n  life)  to  omit  these 
solemn  preamble*.  T  ronfess  myself  an  appmtvr  of 
them,  as  believing  it  to  be  useful  to  the  sarvivinf  rHa- 
tives  of  the  testator  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  tre- 
mendous consequences  ofthc  separation  ofsgul  and  body 
at  seasons  of  impren>ibility  and  reflection/  By  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  will  of  the  late  Mr  Burke,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  his  sentiments,  on  this  point. coincided 
with  those  above  expressed.  '  First  accordinft  to  tbe 
ancient  good  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  my  hi^ari 
and  understanding  recognise  the  propriety.  I  beqwaib 
my  soul  t6  Ood,  hoping  for  His  mercy  through  the  nnljr 
merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  My  body 
I  desire,  if  I  should  die  at  any  place  very  convenient  foi 
its  transport  thither,  (but  not  otherwifie.)  to  be  buned  at 
the  church  of  Baconsfleld,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  ifear 
est  brother  and  my  dearest  son,  in  ail  humility  praviaf 
that,  aa  wo  have  lived  in  perfect  unity  tofether,  fvcoM] 
together  have  part  in  the  leaurrection  ofthejusl.'— Bo 
beru  oa  Wilis,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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^e.  -  ttim,  a  eontideration  which  makea  hi«  respon- 
se: tibility  peculiarly  tremendoiu.  * 
^sa  fiut  to  return, — Though  we  must  not,  in  ac- 
i^E  oommodation  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
9  unnecessary  zeal  against  abstinence  and  devo- 
•^x  tion,  neglect  the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
^m:  prayer,  and  meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer 
ztm  maaes  so  indispensable  an  article  in  the  Chris. 
^9  tian  life,  some  retired  contemplative  persons 
may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the  whole ;  where- 
^m  M  prayer  is  only  the  operation  which  sets  the 
^m  machine  going.  It  is  the  sharpest  spur  to  vir. 
^.  tnous  action,  but  not  the  act  itself.  The  only 
^K  infallible  incentive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a 
y  Bobstitute  for  that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps 
■SB,  her  children  in  full  employment.  It  finds  them 
■^  work  for  every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
^,  Sundays. 

I    I       The   praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
I    world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
^   are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence — 
^    *I  will  think  upon  the  commandments  to  do 
^    them.*    What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
ff    bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 
^        He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the 
^     morning  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual 
pulse  quickened  by  a  serious   perusal  of  the 
p      Holy  Scriptures,  will  find  his  work  growing  up- 
on him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it    He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  passing  day.    Though  pro- 
crastination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.    The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.    If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  that  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  ho 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  has  to  watch,  as  well  as  to 
pray,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened  by 
prejudice  ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume 
the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his  good  ones  engender 
self-applause;  that  his  best  intentions  do  not 
mislead  his  judgment;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  into  indifference ;  nor  his  strictness 

*  Tbe  late  Lord  Kenyon  was  neither  afVaid  nor  asha- 
med to  introduce  both  the  doctrine  and  lanfpjaire  of 
Christianity  on  these  oecavions;  and  we  have  lately  seen 
•tber  valuable  insUnees  of  the  adopUon  of  this  nractifle 


into  bigotry ;  that  his  moderation  do  not  fVeeie 
nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to  controul  his  im- 
patience  at  the  defeat  of  his  most  wisely  con 
ceived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in  his  best  ser- 
vices there  is  something  that  is  wrong  much 
that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gifl  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete,  that 
his  warmest  affections  arc  languid,  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized,  his  best  resolves 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to  Grod 
as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is  cheered  in 
looking  up  to  him  also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  prays,  as  well  as  strives 
that  the  knowledge  of  hb  own  faults  may  make 
him  more  humble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine 
mercies  more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it  does 
not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  oho- 
dience  of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  against  ov^r 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre. 
serve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 
logue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has,  above 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  men,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  to 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  his  temptation,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  He 
has  observed,  that  many  amiable  and  even  pious 
persons  who  are  got  above  the  more  vulgar  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted 
all  the  temptations  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  who 
are  no  longer  subdued  by  its  softening  luxuries, 
its  seducing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  splenidours, 
nor  its  captivating  amusements,  nave  not  yet 
quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen  desire  of 
its  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  its  applause, 
ensnares  many  who  are  got  above  any  thing 
else  which  the  world  has  to  offer.  This  is,  per- 
haps,  the  last  lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even 
to  those  who  have  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  religion,  the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a 
mind  great  enough  to  have  subdued  many  othef 
passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  is 
from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek,  smooth, 
insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices;  he 
guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  affairs 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues  in  exercise,  than  *to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.    Even  his  best  ac- 
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tiona,  which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  have 
iheir  dangers ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *  while 
be  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.* 

Though  much  above  feeling  any  joy  in  vulgar 
acclamation,  he  is  not  insensible  lo  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  praised  by  others  ;  but  though 
not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  good  nicn, 
the  praise  even  of  the  best  is  not  his  object : 
bo  knows  that  to  obtain  it,  is  not  the  end  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  His  ambition 
is  of  a  higher  order,  it  has  a  lofXier  aim.  The 
praise  of  man  cannot  satisfy  a  spirit  which  feels 
itself  made  for  immortality. 

Ho  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sm  but  vanity,  the 
(»nsciou8ness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  caution  him  in  conduct. — He  docs  not 
fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  thot  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  *this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.' 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their  value, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vanity 
in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man !  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fellow. creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  his 

E raise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
amility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  lookmg  for- 
ward to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  nriizes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
the  world,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
gles, the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 
The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to  make 
even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual  expres. 
sion  in  Scripture,  matter  of  improvement  He 
is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the  distressed  his 
mere  superfluities,  he  makes  requisitions  on  his 
frugality  to  add  to  his  contributions,  and  he 
learns  this  lesson  from  the  highest  model. 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thousands 
by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care  not  to 
let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafling  on  it  a  mo- 
ral maxim,  for  general  use,  a  religious  duty  for 
genera]  practice. — He  who  could  have  multipli- 
ed to  any  extent  the  twelve  baskets,  as  He  had 
done  the  Ave  loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  ga- 
ther up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost ;  and  that  he  might  set  an  example  of 
prayer  in  every  possible  form,  He  had  previous- 
ly hlested  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
senting, in  this  single  instance,  an  union  of 
three  great  qualities — generosity,  economy,  and 
devotioo. 


The  practical  Christian  observea  with  gnle 
ful  admiration,  how  Scripture  has,  as  it  woe. 
let  down  to  the  plainest  apprehension  the  btbit 
ual  duty  of  constantly  looking  to  God,  bj  a  ft- 
miliar  allusion  taken  from  donrestic  life.— Tbe 
fidelity,  the  diligent  attention,  the  watchful  ob- 
servance of  *  the  eyes  of  a  servant  looking  to  the  | 
hand  of  his  Master,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maidea  u 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,*  is  a  simple  illostn. 
tion  of  the  Christian*s  duty,  equally  intellifiiik 
to  him  who  s«irves,  and  obligatory  on  him  whs 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  bis  own  sin  appears  les 
than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  greater  ;  not  that  he 
sees  through  a  false  medium  ;  or  ag'gravates  thi 
truth,  or  forgets  the  apoetle*s  direction  to  think 
soberly ;  but  while  the  nominal  Christiu 
weighs  his  offences  in  the  scales  of  the  world, 
the  praying  Christian  brings  him  to  the  balanee 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  former  judges  of  on 
only  as  he  sees  it  in  others ;  and  the  worst  mee 
in  the  rank  above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  ap- 
pear so  bad  as  they  are.  In  his  own  heart  be 
sees  little,  because  with  that  heart  he  is  not  te- 
quainted.  Whereas  his  own  bosom  is  the  verr 
place  where  the  good  man  looks  for  sin,  and  hu 
perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  are  so  delicats, 
that  he  sees  it  in  its  first  seed  ;  in  short,  the  one 
thinks  himself  worse  than  others,  because  be 
knows  himself  well ;  the  other  thinks  hiiiuelf 
better,  because  he  knows  himself  not  at  all 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the  triali 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  ths 
consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  reat  from  hit 
labours,  which  supports  him  under  them.    And 
though  rett  is  one  of  the  lowest  descriptions  of 
the  promised  bliss  of  heaven,  yet  it  holds  out  a 
cheering  prospect  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  a 
feeling  being,  who  is  conscious  of  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  his  mortal  nature  in  all  its  weakness 
and  imperfection.     Rett^  therefore,  is  of  itself, 
a  promise  sufficiently  inviting  to  make  him  de- 
sire to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  even  inde- 
pendently of  his  higher  hope.  The  joy  unspeak- 
able, the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
splendid   images  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven 
exalt  and  delight  his  mind.     But  it  is,  though 
with  a  higher,  yet  with  a  more  indefinite  dt- 
light     He  adores  without  fully  comprehending 
the  mighty  blessing.     But  the  promise  of  rest 
is  more  intelligible  to  the  heavy-Iaden  Christian; 
he  better  understands  it,  because  it  is  so  exactly 
applicable  to  bis  present  want  and  feelings  ^— 
this  is  not  our  rest     It  offers  the  relief  longed 
for  by  a  weary,  frail,  and  feverish  being.    B» 
who  best  knows  what  man  wanted,  promised  to 
His  disciples  peace  and  rest,  and  His  Divine 
Spirit  has  represented  the  state  of  heaven  under 
this  image. more  frequently  than  any  other, as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  present  stale 
— a  state  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  and  a 
state  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  his  other  trooUes. 
Perhaps  this  less  elevated  view  of  heaven  may 
occur  more  rarely  to  persons  of  high*  wrought 
feelings  in  religion,  yet  to  the  Christian  (f  a 
conlrarv  character,  it  is  a  never-failing  consola- 
tion, a  home-felt  solace,  the  object  of  his  iervent 
prayer.    What  a  support  to  be  persuaded  that 
'  the  work  of  righteoosness  is  peace,  and  tbe 
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•fleet  of  righteoasneM  is  qniaUiMe  and  aMor- 
■noe  for  ever  !* 


1%e  Lord'M  Prayety  a  model  hUh  for  our  devo- 
tion and  our  practice. — It  teacher  the  duty  of 
promoting  $cheme8  to  advance  the  Glory  of 
God. 

It  is  not  eustomary  for  kingrg  to  draw  up  pe- 
tittons  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  amon^  the 
■ervices  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im. 
poeed  on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singfular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  Kingf  of  kinra  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re. 
flompcnse  us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord^s  prayer  may  be  (bund  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily  depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamino  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
will  still  find  tSue  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  a|-,piication  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
diom. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
onr  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
oar  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind  Him  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  tet  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  (or  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord^s  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  bo 
adopted.  Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in 
their  due  subordination  ;  they  are  asked  for  in 
great  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request  for  the 
divine  intercession  we  must  of  course  offer  for 
oarsclves  as  the  intercessor  had  not  yet  assumed 
his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of  the 
several  clauses,  what  in  human  composition  the 
critics  call  concealed  method.  The  petitions 
rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it 
were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  icir  the  desire  that  God*s  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed,  His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
is  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription 
at  the  close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  are  His,  then  his  ability  to  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we  do 
not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our  practice, 
if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and  act  as  we 
pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if  our  petitions  are  not 
heard,  and  consequently  not  answered. 

In  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  an- 
other book  was  opened ;  the  dead  were  judged 
oat  of  thoie  things,  wMch  were  written  in  the 
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books;  were  judged  according — not  to  theii 
prayers,  but  *  their  works.*  Surely  then  Chris- 
tianity is  a  practical  religion,  and  in  order  to 
use  aright  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
we  must  model  our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  pe- 
titions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con- 
fcientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  wo  defeat  the  end  of  onr  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  our  pray- 
ers and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  fre- 
quently are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that 

*  His  kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  hare- 
afler. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  globe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther  Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  ? 

When  we  pray  that  *  His  will  may  be  done,* 
we  know  that  His  will  is,  that  *  all  should  be 
saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.*  When,  there- 
fore, we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  constantly  desire  of  God  in  our 
prayers,  that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known 
to  all  nations.* 

For  we  must  vindicate  the  veracity  of  our 
prayer  by  our  exertions,  and  extend  its  efficiency 
by  our  infiuence :  if  we  contribute  not  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for  which  we  pray, 
what  is  this  but  mocking  Omniscience,  not  by 
unmeaning,  but  unmeant  petitions  ?  If  we  do 
nothing  we  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse 
than  nothing,  if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  opposi- 
tion hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  pro- 
per to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring  on 
ourselves  the  appalling  charge  of  being  *  found 
fighting  against  God !' 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way,  to 
quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  anodyne, 

*  that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as  they  are,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Christians.*  With  what  sort  of  Chris- 
tians these  assertors  of  the  rival  innocence  of 
Idolaters  associate,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de 
tcrmine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christianity, 
the  very  best  representatives  of  its  practical  ef. 
facts,  allowing  also  that  too  many  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  which  disgrace 
human  nature,  yet  Christianity  renounces  them. 
Christian  governments  inflict  on  them  capital 
ponishments.    Whil   ^moa^  UmiA'^nQa  v^tda. 
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lord  «Il  theM  Bocial  duties  arc  trampled  on,  all 
ttio  NU (Tires tioiH  of  natural  conscience  are  Btifl<!d, 
ritrs  Uir  uxoat  obscene,  sacrifices  the  most  blix>iiy 
are  otrercd  ;  and  these  crimes  arc  not  onlv  cum- 
mittod,  but  t^unctioned,  but  enjoined  ;  they  do 
not  viohile  rr:li(fion,  thoy  muki:  a  part  uT  it 
Surely  then,  politically  connected  with  them  as 
'Af.'  ar<\  and  yt't  contentedly  to  leave  them  in 
iULir  di  L:ru(ifd  ^tatc  of  morals,  without  any  at- 
tempt Ujt  liieir  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this 
nv|/lec-t  virtii.illy  pronounce,  and  awfully  antici- 
pati:  (fK'ir  drr'adful  sentence,  *  let  him  that  is 
unjust,  lie  unjust  still,  and  ho  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  lie  filthy  Kiill.* 

Airuiii,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  ciicoper  way  to 
throw  the  vveii^ht  off  our  own  shoulders  by  the 
cool  rcriKirk,  *  that  these  things  belong;  not  to  us, 
hum.in  oiforti*  are  superfluous  ;  (^od  must  bring 
theiji  Jih'iut  by  a  mirclu.* — (iod,  it  is  trup,  inlro- 
duci'd  (.'iiristianity  by  Miiraclcs,  but  fie  csta- 
blislic<l  it  by  iiu'ans.  Miracle.4,  indccil,  are  ilis 
preMif-itive,  lull  man  is  his  instrument.  Had 
He  iKil  i-i-nt  lli«  )ro!(pul  and  Mis  ministers,  it  is 
pro>i:ib!i.'  tiut  tlie  .strangf*rsHC:iltPio.i  throun;liout 
Pohtu.;,  4f:ili(.i;i,  Cippadoci:!,  l>ylfiinia,  and  all 
pr«H:-»fr 'il  .r  V-ia,  hid  ncvisr  heurd  of  Christiani- 
ty tn  lull  (1 1.,  .viiicli  iri,  indi.'e:],  »till  the  ciKe  of 
too  nui'i,-  p.rS  iif  thiit  rn]>i(ju. 

U  i!  '•  •  ;i  '•  ■■i-jully  tiic  •:tlV«:i  df  divine  t;ruc«r, 
I   ^  ■     Slid,  is   it   nut  •■riuiiliy  a  miracle, 

w'  .  ■  :i>itt<^«t  si'.'tsiii  «»j'  t.-iC   most   unre- 

h*'"  ■  '  .   ■■    :".   If,  ill   ihi:  !iiii'-t  <Mi:i::iitoii''   pi-riod 
of  Uiiii.-ii.l .  r:  iri'ity, -.vhen  llritiin  had  the  whole 
civiii/..  (]  v.iuiii  :ii  arms  aifain.-^t  her,  sn  thut  she- 
could    oiii,.,!  .ii(;;illy    sav,   '  IIhti}    is    nf»no    lliat 
fiirhl-lli  li.r  iir,  t.ut  only  Thou  < » <;.irl— /     Wiion 
It    Miiijhl   t-':  iji    bii-iiii:ss-  L'lKniLrii    KT   any    hut 
Ciir'-li.iii<  :•)  t.ii  •  r.iT"  of  Ihf  ni-elsT:', '?v<mi  tli»Mi 
Dril  iiii  r:u-  'd  1;m!  bannir  ot'lhi;  cros-,  n«'l  in  thi; 
moit  iiiij»ri.:itiibl.'  crusadr  for  llio  fnn^t  fruil.'r-^s 
o!'jt  !■',  !)ii  j;;;it  -he  riiiiil.t  r.irry  tlir  Liuj-aI*  dijc 
ot"  Ml    I  ■.■.';.!    ufi' r-d   nil   it,  to   tiii.>  ends  of  thf; 
ha-i:'  i!it'  ji  .i»  ■.     X-il  Vt  rc«li::'iii    His  Mepulr.'hrc 
frn  :i    ..':'::  .-.  jiiit   to  co:nMiui:((-.ate  to  tlicni   tlii: 
ti  HI/     .;■  I.'i.  rf:<nrroclion,  and  of  redemption 
thn.:!j;i  'i..  t>inn\.    Is  it  not  lh»*  ctlbot  of  grraoi', 
arii      j,i   i[,..ri   ip-arly  np;iroiic)ii!ifr  t.>  a  miradu 
Will  ■:  .11  I  ;i  Til.  I  iiiinif'diati.'ly  ^ub.sequcnl,  whilu 
th»-i.-   }i.-:  i-,  w  I-,-   y,.t   rod    with   ^=lauirhl'Jr,  and 
tli'-ir  j.v«  I-  I. Ml  blood,  their  (:itir>s  pIuiui'Tod,  and 
thf.'ir    U!'.','il'n;is    dn»solalod,    (iod    disposed    the 
hearts  II.  Ij.isMi  ?  "ovcnnjjns,  rulinif  over  oppiisinir 
n.i'i  :in  an  i  t  ..■  tenacious  profi's.-i)rs  of  ditlerenl 
reliiri.iiiN.  ,t;-.   :i>i   if  actuated    by  one   universal 
toeliiiir,  siiiiiiiMM'ously  to  ri'iu  up  in   one  cr>m- 
moii  I  .lu-e  I'lr  tilt!  accoinplishmeut  of  this  iniiFlify 
objr.  !  — »-.l,r..,  t^,^.  fjfgt  ygg  ^iiey  „iadi»  of  the  tor- 
mii:jii'i:i  ,,r  v.  ir  was  to  disseminatp  thi!  jrospel 
of  l^o  i,... ;  .|,,.  ,i-j,i  tribute  they  paid  to  the  ylory 
ol  '■  iij  .^- 1.  I.,  pri'jlish  abroad  that  tfrand  instru- 
MK- ;i    .;'.;■    I  vili  to  mm  !     Iifit  ns  nM  then  i;i. 
duij  ■  -^1    .;.  ;i,-.s   iriini:iriatiijns,  as   if  miraclp< 
wen-  •.•.  r  ■  jifj::  ti  justify  indolence  I  as  if  a  man  i 
•ycff  t..  '.    .  ■..:.i-.'f|  tin;  trouble  of  being  thf^  ar.  | 
tivi)  a|».'M!     !*  Divino  ProvidiMi"?.  j 

Th.'   miraclus  wroujjht  at   Kphesus  seem  ra-  j 
her  t.»  ijivi.-  rn't»n  intended  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  S:.  P.ujI'b  doctrine,  tiian  as  the  actu.tl  . 
inslrjui-nt  .,f  cnvi-r.^ion.     Many  rejected  the  ', 
S'\>''    »■      •    •■    rli..   iinr.ve.U»».     'V\w.  miracU'.s  i 


wrought  did  not  supersede  the  neeesittr  of  tb 

apostle's  *  speaking  boldly  fur  the  space  of  ir^ 

months,  disputing  and    persuading  th«  :v:n 

I  conceioing  the  kingdom  of  God.*     Tneyc  ::2 

j  supersede  the  necessity  at  another  time.  '*  ^ 

continuing  to  preach  anioiig  them,  for  tLesin 

j  of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctrines  of  hi- cfr 

sion,  *  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faitn  _  'j 

Lord  Jesus  Christ.*     Xor  did    they  pr'.i*L:'_« 

thinking  it  his  bounden    duty  to  t-mi  '.o 'i^ 

I  Ephesians  his  exquisite  epistle,  for  the  \^r:*'. 

:  ance  of  their  faith  in  the  gospel.     Hc-rc  s- :», 

hold  the  union  of  the  Bible  and  the  mi'^sioMrj^ 

.  of  the  gospel  sent  and  the  gospel  prea'.r.cL 

!      *  Many,'  says  the  sagacious    bi»hop  C/f 

I  *  think  there  is  but  one  evil,  and  that  •.t.l  >ij 

perstition ;  and  v.-n  know  that    the  epi!M'«  '.: 

superstitious  aiiii   <  iiljiu>iai<tic    have   bt:«r.  ;i:- 

M{»arincly  lavisi .  •!  oi>   (li«i  most   s'jbcr  aii-:  •». 

digested  plans  fo:  'ho  Uisporsion  of  the  ^Cl'l/.'  • 

abniad.     We  knort*  that  very  trifling  trr.r-  »• 

I  rora  inseparable  lr->iii   all  great  undcrid '•:::;«. 

every  petty  indiscretion,  the   incvi tabic  •:  *•*« 

I  quence  of  employing  a  number  of  inf>.'rior  o;<  rj. 

have  been  carei'ully  collected,  niinuti^ly  se:-'  n 

in  the  note  book  of  observation,  and  triurii:-  ■■':: 

ly  produced  as  unanswerable  objections  i  •  '^ 

whole   plan.     *  Kut,*  icays  the    prof'iuiid  pr<  :: 

above-named,  in   his  very  able   defenrr  n-     ,- 

sions,  preached  teforo  the  voner-dble  «o<"'':w 

propagating  the  /  os{«I  in  foreign  part  ,*  '  i-  ■  ■ 

vv(-ll-dis[iosed    [)e->rjnH  vwant    much  tn    Lf  c   . 

nished  what  a  «.':  n?^iTou<  tiling  it  is  ici  <!.- 

tenanec  what  it  i..^>,^  because  it  '\>  not  bi-"-  *. 

raising  objectii>i-4  to  sui^e  under  partj>  «>■'  , 

The  truth  i",  ihty  are  nol'lier  cnthu^i^.-'    : 
su;irr.»titious,   \\!io   U-Iiovc    tiiat    wiliv.-:.: 
and   prudently  c  mducT(*d    societies  for  :.  '^    ' 
mo!i<»n  of  ihiii  irrcat  obji  ct,  actiM;^  w,i.,  a  -. .. 
Hoiisi;  of  huuiun  iniperf«.otion,  and  i'l  drp'  ■;•  - 
np'*n  the  favour  of  God,  will,  in  due  t   :;  .  '  " 
Mis  blessing,  without  which  nothin^r   ]>  -.i:  -; 
nothing   is   holy,  accoinplihh   the  griat  ■ :. 
bringing  all   the  kin;,rdr)rMs  of  the  wurij  \ 
eoiue  the  kini;doins  of  the  Kedcrnier.     B^'.    ' 
is  the  superstition'*,  ^e  is   the   cnlh,i*:i«'. -^^ 
indulges  unfounded  oxpcrtatiori«,  woo  ]•■  ^- : 
the  tuiniinent  of  declarations  '.vhicJi  :;a'.i  •• 
\\^'f*r\   mad«\  who  do(>^nds  u|Km   niirac!*  -...■. 
have  never  been  atmounccd,  who  hioks  i'  r   •  r.- 
Requtrncps   without    their    prediitp'tsi:!^;  c.\'\'**. 
who  bnlievcs  that    the  unassisted  liealfn  r..  -  ...i 
in  intt-lleclual  and  npiritnal  darkness.  *'\i.\  ::! 
on  Hiin  of  whom  they  have  not   heard,  t^r  t.'.i: 
thoy  shall  hear  without  a  preacher,  or  Ihi*.  rue 
preacher  v/ill  l.e  found  without  being  son:. 

We  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  se  •*-'.« 
btMutiful  imai;ery  of  Oriental  metaphor,  a-  i.*- 
played  in  the  hiifhly  figurative  langua^  •■:'  ::-i 
pr«)phols,  aetually  realized.  We  might  a*  rci- 
son  a  My  expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon  shill  ii- 
trrally  blossom  in  the  wilderness  nf  .\r4bi1.  r 
the  i:'!'iars  of  Lrbinon  spring  up  in  the  "»a.'.dr 
vallins  of  Africa  ;  that  the  thirsty  desert  ^houic 
produen  sp^mtane-»us  springs  of  water;  that  tbe 
tame  and  savage  animals  should  live  tiv<*tncriR 
frieujJly  coinpiet;  th^it  th<)  material  hi!!!.  fh»!^ 
rcilly  -ink  an.l   the  vallies  rise  of  thcmselwi; 

*  fr-ai-t*-!!  at  ih»ir  hnnivcrury  m«*etinr.  Februar? 
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*  ^  mm  mif  ht,  I  uy,  ti  rmtiondlj  hope  to  lee  thew 
^  Uvelj  illustrations  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Di- 
"^  vine  promises  literally  verified,  as  to  expect 
Christianity  to  make  its  own  unassisted  way 
into  the  distant  and  desolate  corners  of  the  earth. 
Ood  has  committed  Christianity  into  the  hands 
of  Christians  for  universal  diffusion. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  appears  to  be  no 
rmml  departure  from  the  subject  with  which  this 
chapter  opened,  that  reference  is  not  more  fre- 
quently made  in  its  progress  to  prayer.  This 
■eems  to  be  the  less  necessary,  as  we  are  not 
reasoning  with  the  irreligious  man,  but  with 
the  Christian,  with  him  who  professes  to  use 
the  Lord's  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  devo- 
tions ;  and  from  the  premises  of  that  prayer, 
these  observations  are  not  forced  interpretations, 
bat  natural  deductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  opera- 
tions.    They    always  exhibit    simplicity    and 
economy.     He  never  works  a  superfluous  mira- 
cle.    There    is    also  analogy   in    his    works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for  them 
no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the  rich.     He 
wroujijfht  miracles  on  the  first  conversion  of  the 
heathen;  Reworks  miracles  for  them  no  longer, 
he  now  turns  them  over  to  Christians.     He  re- 
■i^rns  to  human  agency,  under  his  blessing,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent.   Christianity   and   riches  are  depofiited 
III  the  hands  of  Cnristians,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral dispersion  of  both  to  the  respectively  desti- 
tute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  glorious  and  devoutly  desired 
day  shall  arrive,  which  warms  the  heart  even  in 
the  distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  when  na- 
tion shall  no  more  rise  against  nation,  and  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more ;  what  is  so  likely  to 
hasten  that  triumphant  period,  what  is  so  likely 
to  turn  the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  to 
establish  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  gospel  light  is  calculated  to  im- 
part 7  What  is  so  likely  to  produce  charity 
among  all  the  children  of  the  same  common 
Father,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as  sovereigns, 
shall  bo  brought  to  know  God,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object  it 
is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation,  have 
already  enlarged  the  borders  of  Christian  charity 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  by  bringing  into 
contact  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
from  almost  every  city  in  the  civilised  world. 
Christians,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
each  others  existence;  it  has  already  shown 
them  that  whatever  difference  of  education  and 
3f  government,  whatever  modifications  of  opin- 
ion had  hitherto  divided  them,  the  great  funda- 
mental  principles  of  love  to  God,  of  faith  in  his 
Son,  and  charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  general  principles  of  agree- 
ment, are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of 
union,  persons  whom  difference  of  sentiment 
had  kept  asunder  as  widely  as  seas  had  sepa- 
rated, and  are  the  only  means,  ss  far  ss  haman 


penetration  can  finesse,  of  drawing  the  eordso^ 
amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  this  vast 
enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it  has  had 
a  considerable  share  in  promoting  mutual  good 
will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and  growing  confi. 
dence,  and   this  with   foreigners,  who,  though 
they  had  subdued  their  enmity,  might  not  so 
soon  have  conquered  their  jealousy  7  Has  it  not 
a  powerful  tendency  to  cure  any  remaining  dis- 
trust, to  confirm  good  faith,  to  promote  con* 
fidence  and  attachment  between  nations,  whose 
respect  was  not  perhaps,  altogether  untincturec* 
with  suspicion  7  May  it  not  break  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  has  so  long  kept  as 
asunder  7  May  it  not  bring  those  who  were 
aforetime  separated  in  heart  as  well  as  country, 
to  units  in  Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  be. 
come  at  length  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we 
already  are  in  regard  to  this  institution.    Maj 
not  the  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confe 
doracy  become  a  ratification  between  monarchi 
firmer  than  any  political  compact,  stronger  that 
any  diplomatic  convention?  For  is  it  not  at 
instrument  of  confederation  of  which  the  orkai 
SKAL  IS  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  7  I>oes  it  not  embrsc 
the  two  sublime  objects  of  the  angelic  hosts,  b] 
uniting  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  oi 
earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men  7*  Fo 
what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to  brin^ 
churches,  who  have  t)een  hitherto  kept  in  spin 
tual  darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  devoutly  desirei 
reformation,  as  to  disperse  that  darkness,  as  ou 
being  the  honoured  instruments  of  causing  th 
full  beams  of  divine  truth  to  shine  more  directl; 
upon  them  7 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheels  oi 
this  mighty  engine;  with  whatever  derisioL 
that  which  has  bran  denominated  popular  charitj 
may  have  been  treated ;  its  inferior  divisions  havt 
this  advantage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  yonng 
and  the  poor.  To  ihe  young  female  of  fortune, 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  fur 
nishes  a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  mor« 
extended  sphere  of  charily,  for  the  details  of 
which  this  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the 
poor,  like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Say 
ings  Bank,  though  for  different  purposes,  it  givei 
them  a  little  and  a  safe  lifl  in  the  scale  of  society 
For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  to  follow  in  the 
turbulent  train  of  the  seditious  demagogue,  less 
disposed  by  his  pernicious  but  persuasive  out. 
cry,  to  give  their  stated  penny  for  the  promo, 
lion  of  riot  and  the  maintenance  of  rioters,  when 
that  penny  has  been  pre-engaged  for  the  circa, 
lation  of  that  Volume,  which  forbids  them  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid 
those  who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  be 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  business ;  which  im. 
peratively  says,  *  I  exhort  that  prajrers  and  in. 
terccssions  be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  autho- 
rity;* and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible  be  the 
surest  antidote  against  the  infection  of  the  poi. 
son  contained  in  that  profusion  of  books,  pam. 
phlets,  and  placards,  which,  without  such  a 
specific  threatens  both  our  moral  and  political 
destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party,  hs 
delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to  his 
fellow.ereatures,  though  by  the  lflaalLa&il\«m«*k 
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link  m  the  chain  of  ■ocicty ;  let  us  then  take 
advantafi^e  of  this  his  natural  weakness.  For  is  it 
not  better  to  attach  him  to  something  that  is 
useful  to  himself  and  to  others,  that  he  may  be 
less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  such  schemes  as  are 
destructive  of  his  temporal,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  highest  interests,  and  dangerous  to  Uie 
security  of  the  state,  and  of  the  country.  To  be 
connected,  though  by  the  lowest  and  slighcst  tie, 
with  his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once 
an  encouragement  and  a  security.  To  belong 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons,  is 
at  once  a  gratification  and  a  g:uard  ;  for  will  not 
this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  coniirm 
his  abhorrence  of  those  revolutionary  societies 
whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  princes  7 

Let  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have 
so  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them  that 
hitherto  un tasted  pleasure,  that  almost  sacred 
feeling,  how  much  more  blessed  is  it  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Let  us  not  deny  them  the 
gratification  of  being  humble  contributors  to- 
wards conveying  that  word  of  life  to  others,  by 
which  their  own  souls  have  been  benefited  ;  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  gratuitously  taught. 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recommend 
that  the  petty  contributions  of  the  poor  should 
never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung  from  them 
by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a  willing  of- 
fering, not  pinched  from  their  necessities,  but 
cheerfully  accepted,  as  the  thankful  tribute  of 
successful  industry.  With  respect  to  such  as 
are  in  distress,  and  especially  in  debt,  it  would 
neither  be  honest  in  themselves  to  give,  nor  in 
the  collector  to  receive.  A  very  few  indiscre- 
tions of  this  kind  have  given  too  inviting  a 
handle,  which  has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to 
bring  the  plan  itself  into  discredit. 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the  prelate 
already  quoted — and  who  will  accuse  Bishop 
Butler  of  enthusiasm  ? — *  If  the  gospel  had  its 
proper  influence  in  the  Christian  world  in  gene- 
ral, as  this  country  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  learning,  a  \ery  few  years,  in  all 
probability,  would  settle  Christianity  in  every 
country  in  the  world  without  miraculouM  assist- 
ance.'' 

If  we,  then,  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  are 
blessed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Revelation, 
let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the  greater  alac 
rity,  from  the  humiliating  recollection  that  it 
was  no  merit  of  our  own  which  brought  the 
news  of  eternal  life  to  an  island  of  barbarians 
and  idolaters.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely 
let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  righteousness  which  first  arose  in 
the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
has  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength, 
till  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  having 
illuminated  the  western  world,  he  is  once  again 
rising  to  shed  the  glories  of  his  orient  beams, 
where  they  first  dawned. 

'  So  sinks  the.  day-star  in  tlie  ocean-beil, 
And  yet  again  repairs  his  drooping  bead. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  now-spangled  ore 
Plaines  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky,* 

I^t  Commerce,  then,  wherever  she  speads  her 
M/7«r,  be  assured  that  whether  ahe  carriei  the 


wealth  of  Ormus,  or  of  Ind,  barbarie  peari  ih 
gold  from  the  East ;  or  from  the  West,  the  roioa 
of  Potosi  or  Peru,  the  most  precious  merchir 
dize  with  which  her  vessels  can  be  freighted,  ii 
that  pearl  of  great  price  which  the  merchaot. 
man  in  the  Gospel  sold  all  that  he  had  to  pu 
chase. 

Let  DiscovxET,  wherever  she  pushes  ber 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  she  lif fak 
on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even  should  fk 
succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets  of  the  pots 
world,  let  her  be  assured  that  all  the  woiiden 
for  which  gaping  curiosity  impatiently  wtiti, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  wonders  txm- 
tained  in  that  Gospel,  which,  it  is  to  be  bopc< 
she  will  make  part  of  her  provision  for  the  fof 
age.  Let  her  be  assured,  that  if  she  carries  tit 
Bible,  she  will,  at  return,  bring-  hack  no  oest 
of  equal  value  with  that  she  carries  out;  iril 
bring  back  to  her  native  home  no  tidings  of 
equal  jo^  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  ibe 
has  carried  abroad. 

Let  CoNauEST,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished  the 
only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely  lib 
the  conquering  Cesar  and  Alexander,  by  car- 
rying civilization  in  her  train,  but  Cfaristiaoitj; 
by  carrying  them  this  charter  of  our  own  io^ 
mortal  hopes.  If  this  mighty  booo  will  not 
fully  expiate  the  offences  of  the  injurer,  it  wiD 
more  than  mitigate,  it  will  even  more  than  re- 
pay the  wrongs  of  the  injured. 


Conclusion. 

*  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  oig b 
unto  me,*  says  the  Almighty    by   his  Prophet 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  ia 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  oar 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri- 
butes,—of  that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all   without  the  least  deduction   from  any,  or 
from  Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders 
Him  the  constant  witness  of  our  actions;  of  that 
Omniscience  which  makes  him  a  discemer  of 
our  intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  moit 
secret  disguises  of  our  inmost   souls ;  of  that 
perfect  holiness,  which  should  at  once  be  tiie 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  cm 
practice;  of  that  truth,  which  will  never  forfeit 
any  of  His  promises;  of  that  fiiithfulness,  which 
will  never  forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of 
that  love,  which  our  innumerable  offences  oaa- 
not  exhaust ;  of  that  eternity  which  had  place 
'  before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  He  is  God ;'  of  that 
grandeur  which  has  set   his  glory   above  the 
heavens  ;  of  that  long  suffering  of  God,  who  ii 
strong  and  patient,  and  who  is  provoked  every 
day ;  of  that  justice  which  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  fbr- 
giveth  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin  ;  of  that 
compassion  which  waits  to  be  gracious  ;  of  that 
goodness  which  leadeth  to  repentance ;  of  that 
purity,  which,  while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sin- 
ner  to  return. 
All  these  attribaies  are  bis  in  the   abstract 
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I  He  IS  not  only  strong,  but  oar  strengfth,  not  only 
\  the  giver  of  life,  bat  life  itself,  he  not  only  be. 
I  itows,  but  i$  salvation,  he  not  only  teaches  truth, 
.  Irat  is  truth,  he  not  only  shows  the  way  to  hea- 
ven, but  U  the  way,  not  only  coninmnicates 
light,  but  is  light. 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommuni- 
I  cable  attributes  are  employed,  in  never-ceasing 
tzercise  for  the  common  benefit  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted  into  gratitude. 
When  we  consider,  that  oven  His  justice,  that 
flaming  sword  which  threatened  our  eternal  ex. 
dnsion  from  Paradise,  the  attribute  at  which  the 
bast  may  tremble,  for  who  is  he  that  lives  and 
■IDS  not,  is  turned  in  our  favour  by  the  great  pro- 
pitiation  made  for  sin  ;  that  heart  must  be  hard, 
mdeed,  which  is  not  softened  into  love.  It  is 
bacause  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  indulge 
thase  reflections,  that  our  natural  hardness  ac- 
quires additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  is  even  in  the  renewed 
man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  perfec. 
tions  of  Grod.  The  best  created  things,  light  it- 
■alf,  lose  all  their  brightness  when  compared 
with  the  uncreated  glory  from  which  all  they 
have  is  borrowed.  The  heavens  are  not  pure  in 
His  sight,  behold  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not 
He  chargeth  His  angels  with  folly.  The  sub- 
Hmest  intellectual  intelligences,  and  the  bright- 
eat  visible  operations  of  His  power,  are  swal. 
lowed  up  in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived 
original  perfection.  The  foolishness  of  Grod  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  weak- 
ness  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
man. 

Yet  though  the  hirrhest  conceivable  created 
excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness,  in  the 
comparison  with  this  surpassing  splendour,  yet 
these  remote  resemblances  serve  to  convey 
aome  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak  !  some  reminding, 
hot  Oh  how  inadequate  !  some  conception,  but 
Oh  how  faint!  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
aerves  to  recal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  ezcel- 
Imice,  of  which  they  are  an  emanation. — We 
ase  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing  the  crea- 
ture, but  of  raising  our  adoration  of  the  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  fountain  of  natural, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  good.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  *  search  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
lion  ;*  yet  these  faint  traces,  are  constant  inti- 
mations to  us  to  imitate,  in  our  low  measure 
and  degree,  all  the  imitable  attributes  of  Al- 
mighty goodness. — He  would  never  have  said, 
'  be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,*  if  holiness  had  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  There  must  be  an  aim, 
however  low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  divine 
pattern. 

The  life  which  the  Lord  of  glory  condescend- 
ed  to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us  to  the 
nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  exhibited  a  clearer  prospect  of  the  possibi- 
lity  of  a  closer  imitation  of  them,  than  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  means. 
His  actions  are  not  merely  objects  of  human 
admiration.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of 
his  miracles,  imperatively  demand  to  be  imitat- 
ed, as  well  as  admired.  His  meekness  under 
rafToaches  the  most  contamelious ;  His  patience  \ 


under  suflierings  the  most  exquisite ;  His  com- 
bination of  active  beneficence  with  unremitting 
devotion, — for,  after  days  spent  in  succenive 
acts  of  charity.  He  continued  all  night  in  prayei 
to  God  ;  His  union  of  constant  8el^denial,*>with 
unwearied  bounty ;  His  enduring  hunger,  who 
could  have  relieved  it  by  one  of  those  miracles, 
so  oAen  performed  for  the  relief  of  others ;  his 
compassion  for  sinners  joined  with  His  hatred 
of  sm ;  His  supplication  for  His  enemies,  ez- 
tenuatini;  their  guilt  by  pleading  their  ignor. 
ance.  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  I' 

If  this  religion  bo  not  practical,  if  this  prac- 
tice be  not  a  pattern  for  our's,  we  know  not 
what  is.  While  we  obey  him  then  in  praying 
for  our  fellow-creatnres,  let  us  remember  that 
we  must  imitate  his  Divine  philanthropy  in  as- 
sisting  them  ;  while  we  rank  ourselves  among 
his  admirers  by  praising  his  excellences,  let  us 
remember  we  shall  only  be  known  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples when  we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  great  influencing  principle,  both 
must  be  kept  alive,  and  kept  in  exercise  by  the 
aliment  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  chain  of  com- 
munication  with  God  himself. — The  readiest 
way  to  be  assimilated  to  his  likeness,  the  best 
means  of  promoting  our  conformity  to  His  will, 
of  advancing  our  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
If  we  neglect  prayer,  wo  rob  our  souls  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and 
of  the  fiiirest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  happiness  here- 
afler. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows  out 
of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desires,  well- 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  a  high- 
er strength  than  our  own ;  a  t>elief  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  objections  brought  against  them,  by  any 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  them ;  the  comparing 
faithfully  all  we  have  heard  urged  against  Reli. 
gion,  with  all  we  have  seen  of  its  effects,  and 
experienced  of  its  benefits,  all  this  is  the  solid 
ground  on  which  future  attainments  must  here- 
aAer  be  built,  a  ground  to  be  tried  by  prayer  in 
the  enquiring  mmd  and  the  seeking  heart. 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong  on 
the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief^ — when  our 
faith  is  as  enlighteneci  as  it  is  implicit — when 
the  growth  of  the  one  only  confirms  the  domi- 
nion  of  the  other,  this  is  such  an  obedience  of 
the  heart  as  will  infallibly  produce  obedience  in 
the  life ;  an  obedience  which  will  be  both  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  effectual  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  afler  the  image  of 
God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  true 
spiritual  heart-searching  prayer.  There  may 
be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a  ceremonious 
avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  profession  of  re- 
pentance, a  general  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ut- 
tered from  the  lips  to  God  ;  but  where  is  His 
image  and  superscription  written  upon  the  heart? 
Where  is  the  transforming  power  of  Religion  in 
the  life  7  Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the 
Divine  original  7  Where  is  that  holiness  to 
which  the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  pro- 
mised 1  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grace 
of  the  R«d«eTnKX  «i.VAVfv\»^  'yg^^^  Nkvks^x  'vkv^ 
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eondact  7  Yet  we  are  assured,  that  if  we  arc 
Christians,  there  must  be  an  aim  at  this  con- 
formity. 

As  for  the  genuine  Christian,  however  weak 
in  faith  and  defective  in  obedience,  yet  he  is  still 
seeking,  though  with  slow  and  faultering  steps, 
the  things  which  are  above  ;  he  is  still  striving, 
though  with  unequal  progress,  for  the  prize  of 
his  high  calling ;  he  is  still  kjoking,  though  with 
a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality ;  He  is  still  waiting,  though  not  with 
a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance, — 
to  see  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh. — 
Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far  greater  than 
iiis  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  discouraged  ;  his 
hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  his  treasure  is 
above ;  no  wonder  then  that  his  prayers  are  di- 
rected, and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  sent 
forward  thither,  where  he  himself  hopes  soon  to 
be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his  riches  of  both 
kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but  his  eternsi 
home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  burthen- 
some  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
▼indication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  When  by  a  distant  journey,  we  hare  been 
long  separated  from  our  own  beloved  habitation, 
we  do  not  call  that  the  most  desirable  road  back 
to  it  which  abounds  with  the  gayest  objects, 
but  that  which  will  bring  us  the  most  safely 
home.  If,  indeed,  we  can  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  scenery,  without  slackening  our  pace,  or 
diverging  from  our  path,  it  is  well.  It  is  no  of- 
fence against  the  law  of  love,  if  we  catch  in 
passing,  such  innocent  and  safe  delights  as  his 
bounty  has  scattered  in  our  path.  And  if  our 
journey  have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence,  what 
shall  be  the  delights  of  our  home? 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds,  and 
storms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken  our 
pace,  and  make  us  avoid  digression.  If  sick- 
ness or  accident  befal  us,  our  heart  is  still  cheer- 
ed with  the  thought  that  we  are  nearer  home — 
the  future  supports  us  under  the  present ;  a 
little  further  say  we — a  little  more  fatigue,  and 
we  shall  see  the  desire  of  our  heart.  If  we  are 
bent  on  security  rather  than  amusement,  the 
straightest  and  the  safest  way  will  determine 
our  choice.  Heaven  is  worth  more  sacrifices 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  than  those  to  which  a 
religious  life  may  subject  us ;  though,  aflcr  all, 
it  of\en  calls  for  fewer  and  lighter  than  a  world- 
ly  one  imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and 
thorny  as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe, 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,* — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — bo  on  thy  guard. — Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession  ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.' 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection^  or  an 


,  accidental  disappointment,  mmy  be  broogbtto 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heavineae,  I  will  tbiak  i^ 
on  God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him  now,  now,  «ba 
you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when  your  fortnaa 
are  flourishing,  now  when  your  hill  is  so  strosf 
that  you  think  it  shall  never  be  moved— thnk 
upon  Him  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  «ha 
the  world  courts,  flatteries  mislead,  and  plei 
sures  betray  you;  think  on  Him  while  yoaw 
able  to  think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the  csfa- 
city  of  thinking.  The  lime  may  come,  vbk 
*  He  may  turn  his  face  from  you,  and  yoe  via 
be  troubled.*  Think  of  God  iflicn  the  aQuriif 
images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  wedtM 
you  from  hlro.  Prosperity  is  Uie  season  of  ft- 
culiar  peril.  *  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brioftlk 
forth  the  adder.*  Think  of  God  when  the  tempt, 
ing  world  ssjs,  *  All  this  will  I  g^ive  thee.  Trwt 
not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  everj 
creditor  that  ever  trusted.     It  will  cheat  yea 

To  those  who  are  yet  hailing  between  two 
opinions,  or  rather  between  an  opinion  and  as 
inclination,  to  those  who  approve  the  right,  btf 
pursue  the  wrong,  those  who  are  not  witbotf 
convictions,  but  which  convictions  pleasure  iti- 
fles,  or  business  overrules,  those  who  are  btr 
lancing  between  the  world  and  Him  who  mide 
it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but  make  the  resola- 
tion  a  substitute  for  the  performance ;  and  ok 
how  large,  and  in  many  pointa  how  respectable 
a  class  Ibis  is ! — to  these,  to  the  doubting,  aad 
the  dilatory,  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  unconsci- 
ous infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  pro- 
gress you  make  in  your  apiritual  attainmeoti. 
If  the  truth,  certainty,  and  Inounoeivable  im- 
portance of  eternal  things  were  once  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  heart,  it  would  infallibly  quick- 
en both  devotion  and  practice.  We  know,  but 
we  do  not  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  oar 
great  business  in  this  world  is  to  determine  o« 
choice  for  eternity.  This  is  not  a  bye  work, 
which  may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  ha- 
zard of  its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  impe- 
rious business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affair  to  be  kept 
in  reserve,  an  affair  to  be  postponed  till  other 
aflTairs  are  settled,  for  how  many  souls  has  this 
dilatory  delusion  ruined  ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  moment 
and  the  practical  effect  of  this  resolution  may 
determine  your  fate  for  ever.  The  decision,  if 
delayed,  may  never  be  made;  the  call,  now 
given,  may  never  be  repeated.  Think  what  you 
put  to  hazard  by  delay. — There  is  not  an  hour 
in  our  lives  on  which  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death  may  not  depend.  Shall  we  then,  for  a 
single  moment,  make  it  a  matter  of  debate  what 
our  everlasting  condition  shall  be  ?  If  it  were  a 
decision  between  two  temporal  concerns  which 
you  wese  called  upon  to  make,  deliberation 
might  be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  de- 
grees of  comparison  between  their  value,  a&d 
consequently  a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice. 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  are  level 
led  when  brought  into  comparison  with  toe 
things  of  eternity — the  difierenoe  of  idoiw 
or  less,  richer  or  poorer,  prosperity  or  privitioii 
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■ojonger  eziiti;  the  diatinetion  ia  awallowed 
ap  when  contempUted  in  the  view  of  endlets 
happiness  or  endless  miaery.  Here  then,  if 
jrou  hesitate,  you  have  already  taken  your  part; 
irresolution  is  decision ;  deliberation  ia  destruo- 
tion  ;  you  have  already  reaoived. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  darea  not 
denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it  tran- 
scribes the  divinely  inspired  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  Zephaniah.  *  The  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  hastcth  greatly  ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
mighty  man  shall  cry  bitterly.  That  day  is  a 
day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress;  a 
day  of  wastcness  and  desolation  ;  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  gloominess ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  !* 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the  still 
more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present 
a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  departed  ^lory. 
Still  more  afTecting  is  it  to  contemplate  m  the 
atudy  of  history  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
of  Babylon,  of  Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are 
no  longer  to  be  found  !     How  affecting  to  medi- 
tate on  ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no 
longer  be  determined !     Yet  here  no  wonder 
mixes  with  our  solemn  feeling.     All  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  grandeur  were  made  of 
destructible  materials,  they  could  not,  from  their 
▼ery  nature,  last  for  over. — But,  to  a  deeply  re. 
fleeting  mind,  what  is  the  ruin  of  temples, 
towers,  palaces,  and  cities,  what  is  the  ruin  of 
*  the  fifreat  globe  itself  compared  with  the  de- 
struction  of  one  soul  meant  for  immortality — a 
■oul  furnished  by  its  bountiful  Creator  with  all 
the  moans  for  its  instruction,  sanctification,  re- 
demption, and  eternal  bliss  7  And  what  presents 
the  meet  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the  most  dreadful  aggravation,  is  that  its  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  extinguished ;  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  been  will  magnify  the 
misery  of  what  he  is — a  reflection  which  will 
accompany  and  torment  the  inextinguishable 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity.   Whether 
in  the  instance  of  the  rich  man,  who  *  in  hell 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment,*  we  might 
dare  believe  that  some  remains  of  human  ten- 
.^rness  for  his  relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruin- 
ed  soul ;  or,  whether  his  anguish  was  made  more 
bitter,  from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their  pu- 
nishment might  hereafter  aggravate  his  own, 
we  pretend  not  to  say.     In  any  event,  it  offers  a 
lesson  pregnant  with  instruction.  It  admonishes 
every  impenitent  offender,  of  the  dreadful  addi- 
tion that  may  be  made  to  his  own  misery,  by 
that  corrupt  example  which  has  ruined  others. 
And  it  will  be  the  consummation  of  his  calamity 
that  he  can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  his  con. 
demnation. — For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
man  in  the  parable  brings  no  accusation  against 
the  equity  of  his  sentence.     Thus  shall  every 
condemned  sinner  *  justify  God  in  his  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.* 

But  though  the  anguish  of  an  undone  futurity, 
and  the  specific  nature  of  the  punishment,  are 
exhibited  with  awful  clearness  and  ej4>licit  ex- 
actness, in  the  goepel ;  how  wisely  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  dictated  it,  avoided  all  particulars  of 
that  heavenly  happineaa  which  we  are  yet  aa 
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whilst  the  Elysian  grovea  of  the  Pagan,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphioal- 
ly  represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religions  code.  The  one  describee 
the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy  bowers  in 
cheerless  indolence,  wiUi  the  alternative  of  a 
restless  activity  exercised  in  contemptible  pur- 
suits, and  renewing  on  inferior  objects  the  busy 
feata  in  which  tliey  had  delighted  here  below  ! 
The  heroes  who  during  life  had  slaughtered 
men,  make  war  on  beasts  !  The  mighty  war- 
riors, who  had  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  con 
descend  in  heaven  to  tame  horses  !  The  depart, 
ed  Mussulman  receives  ki»  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  voluptuous- 
ness !  What  gratifications  for  an  immaterial, 
immortal  spirit! 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  exhi- 
bited in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposterous 
provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  man,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  principle ;  both 
schemes  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  express  word  of 
Scripture.  Both  intimate  as  if  the  body  were 
the  part  of  our  nature  which  is  to  exist  afler 
death,  while  the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  te 
be  extinguished.  Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither 
the  obsolete  mytholoey,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
affords  the  slightest  mformation. 

The  Scripture  viows  of  heaven  are  given  ra 
ther  to  quicken  faith  than  to  gratify  curiosity 
There  the  appropriate  promises  to  spiritual  be 
ings  are  purely  spiritual  It  is  enough  for  be- 
lievers  to  know  that  thoy  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vi- 
sion  of  the  Supreme  GJpoA,  there  must  be  sa- 
preme  felicity.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  shall  be  commensurate  with  our 
duration.  On  earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment— « 
most  fallacious  part^-consists  in  framing  new 
objects  for  our  wishes;  in  heaven  there  shall 
remain  in  as  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  all 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  God.  We 
shall  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  we  shall  aee  Him  as  he  is ;  oqi 
knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  clear,  because  it 
will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  thai 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  (he  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  bj 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Rcvela 
tion,  minute  description  would  be  below  out 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa. 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  We  cannot  conceive  the  blessings 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  re* 
veal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it.  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  \Ve  now  rpjo<ee  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  full  apprehension^  q<u  eo^ 
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fleptiona  of  it  matt  then  be  taken  from  aome. 
thing  with  which  we  are  already  acqaainted, 
and  we  ahould  be  sure  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  beat  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 


ferior to  tlie  glorious  bat  indielinct  glhamm 
which  we  now  catch  from  the  ormclea  of  Gsi 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  Wbit 
Christian  does  not  exult  Id  that  grand  ootliM 
of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  ccmaummale  bfia 
— In  Thy  preaence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  aodtf 
Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore  ? 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF 

HER  WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

**  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.** 

'*  I  will  endeavour  that  you  may  be  able  aAer  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  n 
membrance.**    2  Peter,  c  i. 


PREFACE. 

FmoM  a  sick,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  these  pages  feels  u 
earnest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  has  at  diffenil 
times  crossed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never  found  leisure  to  accomplish,  till  the  present  sesm 
of  incapacity. 

**  The  importunity  of  friends,** — that  hackneyed  apology  for  works  of  inferior  merit,  is  iiot,iB 
the  present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  friends  she  ku 
frequently  been  desired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Prayer.  With  this  request  she  has 
always  declined  complying ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  she  had  prtfi- 
ously  exhausted — not  the  subject  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhaustible,-^but  the  slender  resonrev 
ofher  own  mind. 

In  her,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  different  subjects,  and  at  distant  ps> 
'iods,  there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  reference  has  been  made,  but  soos 
listinct  portions  assigned,  to  the  alLimportant  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  those 
Hirtiuns  which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty  ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into  ons 
XNnpact  body,  and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  AU  she  is  hersslf 
kble  to  do,  is  to  hear  these  extracts  read  by  kind  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  passages  as  she  may 
^ink  proper  for  selection. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watchings  may,  through  Divine  grace, 
mpress  htir  ow3  heart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and  value  of 
?rayer,  and  of  the  support  and  consolation  which  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this  exerdae, 
fvhen  every  other  support  and  consolation  must  inevitably  fail. 

However  small  ma/  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already 
raping  one  benefit  heiself  from  what  she  has  presumed  to  suggest  toothers, — the  benefit  of 
eeling,  as  she  reviews  tiiese  I>age«»  liow  sadly  she  herself  has  fallen  short  in  the  duties  she  baa 
•o  repeatedly  recommended.  In  this  reexamination  ahe  has  sensibly  felt  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
/ood  upon  paper,  and  how  dlfficcjt  rn  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humbly  truats  that  her  very  failures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch 
these  subjects  more  experimentally  than  ahe  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  less 
powerfully  recollected,  and  less  acutely  felt 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  selection  is  more  especially 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  last  bequest  of  one,  who,  about  to  quit  this  transitonr  scene,  and 
feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  their  spiritual  prosperity,  as  also  for  that  of  all  her  rellow  Chris 
tians,  is  desirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  Affectionate  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
happiness. 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologize  for  inasccrac^    td  repetitions. 
Barley-Wood, 
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CHAP.  L 


7%e  necessity  of  Prayer  founded  on  the  corrupt 
tion  of  human  nature, 

Tbb  subject  of  man*s  apostacy  is  so  nearly 


connected  with  the  subje^*  oi  Pr^yei,  ^eiag  ia* 
deed  that  which  constitutes  Jbe  ueu^esKyof tUs 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  jne  JOght  to  pre- 
cede any  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  tlit 
conviction  that  we  have  fallen  fhunonr  origins? 
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titate,  and  thai  this  lapse  presents  the  most  pow- 
orful  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apology  for 
making  a  few  |»rehminary  remarks  on  this  great 
article  of  oar  faith. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the 
wont  purposes ;  some  having  erroneously  con. 
■iderod  it  as  leafing  us  without  hope,  and  others 
as  lending  an  excuse  to  unresisted  sin. — It  is  a 
doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  unbroken  scries 
throughout  the  whole  sacred  volume  ;  we  find  it 
firom  the  third  of  Genesis,  which  records  the 
event  of  man*s  apostacy,  carried  on  through  tJie 
history  of  its  fatal  consequences  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent instances  of  sin,  individual  and  national, 
and  running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  talc  of  woe«  to  the  close  of  tlic  sacred 
canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 
'  And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  thii 
quality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged  only  to 
the  profligate  and  abandoned, 'the  Divine  In- 
spirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late  the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  the  crimes  of  the  best  of  men  recorded  with 
equal  fidelity  /  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  re- 
peated deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Why 
of  the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Ilczekiah  ? 
Why  of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  ?  Why 
of  the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why 
of  the  insincurUy  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  t4ie  far 
darker  crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David? 
Why  of  the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it 
to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  record  with 
more  minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these 
eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  snccetisivQ 
impious  kings  cf  Israel,  and  of  Judah  ;  while 
these  last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief, 
but  melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  follow, 
ed  only  by  too  frequent  an  intimation  that  they 
made  way  for  a  successor  worse  than  them. 
selves  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our 
universal  lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  trans- 
mitting the  record  of  those  vices,  from  which 
even  the  holiest  men  were  not  exempt. 

Had  the  Holy  Scrijitures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha. 
racters  to  which  we  have  refcrted,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be- 
lieved, would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths ; 
*•  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 
all  that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised 
from  his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  for- 
foiled  his  original  destination  :  that  Christ  came 
into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  crops  to  ex- 
piate sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  aOer  his 
ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work 
imperfect  Ho  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  per- 
formed his  first  otfice  by  giving  to  the  Apostles 
miraculous  powers.  His  ofHces  did  not  cease 
there  ;  he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miraculous 
gifls,  but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  pow. 
crful  operations,  and  that  in  their  due  order ; — , 
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.  first,  that  of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the 
gracious  character  of  the  Comforter.  What 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  perplex*  doctrines,  or 
of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  will- worshippers 
to  multiply  them  7 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christianity, 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  *  secret 
things,*  though  they  *  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us;  they  teach  us  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace ;  thy  send  us  to 
prayer,  and  they  exercise  faith,  the  parent  at- 
tribute of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest  list- 
eners  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a 
few  simple  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  bless- 
ed reformers  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
tU-ough  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  a  *  philosophy,  fklsely  so 
called  ;'  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposi. 
tion  ;*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which  were 
made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  because 
their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  astonishing 
powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at 
whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to 
sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  whieh 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps  of  all  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrine 
under  consideration : — Let  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us,  he  is  so. 
Let  us  believe  that  ull  were  so  by  nature,  even 
the  best,  since  we  learn  it  from  Divine  authority. 
Let  us,  from  the  same  authority^  trace  the  dis. 
order  to  its  source  from  a  faUen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  entire  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  subject 
to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  imfirmitics ;  facta 
compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulgar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  us  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident* 
and  not  a  root  It  would  by  a  division  ofofTen- 
dors  into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  own  bo- 
soms as  closely  as  they  censure  the  faults  of 
others  loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  in- 
cipient stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  whieh,  when 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances,  produce 
consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then 
bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men, 
but  that  wo  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of 
the  reach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation, 
stimulated  by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been 
our  lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termination. 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
teach  us,  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a 
di Aronee  batfreAXL  vnaiaV<^«a  axA  t^^«t%  ^i^  ^«% 
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fondly  imagine ;  that  there  is  not  by  nature,  a 
great  gulf  -fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this  side 
might  not  pass  over  to  the  other.  Let  us  not 
liiok  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any  native 
strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with  a  live- 
ly gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  Grod  which  has 
preserved  us  from  the  temptations  to  which  they 
have  yielded.  But,  above  all,  let  us  look  to  that 
prvvcnting  and  restraining  grace  which  is  with- 
held from  none  who  ask  it :  without  this  all- 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner 
to  the  stake  ;  with  it  Bonner  might  have  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  With- 
out this  grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on 
tlie  Kale  of  indulgences ;  and  with  it  Leo  the 
Tenth  might  have  accomplished  the  blessed 
work  of  Reformation. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  duty  of  Prayer  inferred  from  the  helple»s- 

nest  of  man. 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependent  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ,  if  he  di- 
rect us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
imagine  we  arc  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from  hifl 
imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
Uic  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride  with 
this  pernicious  aliment.  And,  as  we  hear  much, 
BO  we  hear  falsely,  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture.  Prayer,  f  jundcd  on  the  true  principles  of 
Scripture,  alone  teaches  us  wherein  our  true 
dignity  consists.  The  dignity  of  a  fallen  crea- 
ture in  a  perfect  anomaly.  True  dignity,  con- 
'.rary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inlie. 
rent  excellence,  is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want 
of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  up- 
on Grod,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
bis  >nia(re. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dinpensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God  !  *  They  looked  unto  Him,  and 
were  enlightened  !*  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  high  attainments  reproach  us  ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resitit  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  ^frorn  blood-guiltiness,*  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
fie  of  picty^  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for 
'the  creation  of  a  cleun  heart,*  for 


parts,'  that  the  '  comfort  of  God*fl  belp  raig bi 
bo  granted  him.*  This  tinifbrm  avowal  of  tlie 
secret  workings  of  sin,  this  nnilbrm  dependenec 
on  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior,  so  universally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets, — himself  an  unsuccess 
ful  courtier, — from  a  personal  experience  uf  ihf 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  hu 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  bate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  peoallj 
uf  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  grett- 
nesH. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  nf  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  oqly  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
contiolation.  The  suitor  for  haman  favour  if 
hable  to  continual  disappointment;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a 
general  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
•jase,  there  is  a  special  promiee,  that  *■  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*  The  human 
(>atron  hates  importunity  ;  the  Heavenly  Fatroo 
invites  it.  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord* 
ing  to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  tiuv- 
iiig.*  *Come  unto  me,*  is  His  uniform  invita- 
tion. The  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
Hit  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  He  re- 
ceives the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made  ;  and  thnui^h  be 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pre 
rnises  fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  noi 
lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment  Repeated  solici- 
tation, so  far  from  wearing  His  patience,  is  in 
additional  call  fur  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance  ;  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  bat 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  Grod*8  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  of  his  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  offences 
on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  appli- 
cation of  hearty  repentance,  or  the  answer  of 
fervent  prayer. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
Ills  favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  be- 
stow. The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His 
ciO,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  comin([  so 
seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  I.ale  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  l>est  g'lds  wert 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  wo  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
oAen  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour, — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  w« 
insinuate  something  like  merit     But  wbeo  wt 


approach  our  Heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 

having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  me* 

c  creation  of  a  cleun  heart,*  for  '  iWe  xencw- 1  rit,  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  oar  only  le- 

of  a  right  spirit,*  for  ^tralhuvUie  \n>NaTd\cfcv>^\A«  v^Av'^<»^'ia  >QAXjbt  want  both  of  claim 
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■nd  merits— is  the  utter  destitution  of  all  that 
can  recommend  us ;  yet  we  presume  to  aak  fa- 
vour, when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection , 
we  are  encouragfed  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment 
Thouifh  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dis- 
loyalty, we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  subjects,' 
though  nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privileges  of  children, — we  implore  the 
tenderness  of  a  father. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  contrives 
to  BoAeh  his  displeasure  by  representing  that  the 
inTcnce  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  petitioner 
to  God  uses  no  such  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
orics,  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great  J* 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  *  the  helplessness  of  man,*  on  which  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built, — even  he 
who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  expe- 
rimentally acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel 
it  in  the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  his  diflCDVcry  of  the  evil  workings  of 
his  own  heart,  and  tlic  wrong  propensities  of 
his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to 
its  truth, — such  a  one  will  not  pray  earnestly  for 
its  cure, — will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  of  his 
helplessness,  with  that  sense  of  dependence  on 
Divine  assistance,  which  alone  makes  prayer 
efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate  conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
pect its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure  de- 
livered from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  u^  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  so 
fervently  or  so  frequcntjy,  as  this  ever-abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  and  helpless  nature,  as  our 
not  being  able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  our- 
selves to  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power 
to  avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is 
evil. 


CHAP.  in. 

Prayer.     Its  3e/inUion, 

Pr  AYRR  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him  who 
alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of  sin  to  Him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it.  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humiKty,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness;  not  figures  of  s|>ccch, 
but  compunctions  of  soul.  It  is  the  *  Lord  save 
us,  wo  perish,*  of  drowning  Peter ;  tlio  cry  of 
faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  created 
beings;  confession,  the  natural  language  of 
guilty  creatures ;  praise,  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  pardoned  sinners. — Prayer  is  desire; 
the  abasement  of  contrition  ;  the  energy  of  gra- 


titude.   It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind 
nor  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the 
memory  ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards 
Its  Maker.     It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crei- 
tore  struck  with  a  sense  of  its  own  misery,  and 
of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressing, experimentally  convinced  of  its  own 
emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God 
of  his  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of 
his  willingness  to  save.     It  is  not  an  emotion 
produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an  effect  wrought 
by  the  imagination  ;  but  a  determination  of  the 
will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart. 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  by 
prompting  us  to  look  afler  our  sins,  in  order  to 
pray  against  them  ;  it  is  a  motive  to  vigilance, 
by  teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  must  ap- 
ply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  reasonable  service 
if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational 
worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would  not 
bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  bo  spi- 
ritual  worship,  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  has  declared  that  ho  will  be 
worshipped  *  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  ordi- 
nations of  Grod  ;  a  perfect  congruity  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man  were  not 
a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the  Gospel 
enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary.  Had 
not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for  curing 
those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  would 
not  have  ordered  it.  He  would  not  have  prohi- 
bited every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame  and 
promote  them,  had  they  not  existed  ;  nor  would 
he  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them,  had  not 
their  existence  been  fatal. — Prayer,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  economy  and  of  our 
obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  uf 
God  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of  our 
wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile. 
We  do  not  pray  to  inform  Gfxi  of  our  wants,  but 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  al- 
ready knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his 
promises  to  our  necessities  us  to  our  requests,  it 
is  reasonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made 
before  wc  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be 
relieved. — God  does  not  promise  to  those  who 
want  that  they  shall  *  have,'  but  to  tlioi50  who 

*  ask  ;*  nor  to  those  who  need  that  tlioy  shall 

•  find,'  but  to  those  who  *  seek.'  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  his  previous  knowledsre  of  our  wants 
being  a  grounil  of  objection  ti)  Prayer,  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  ground  for  our  ap|)lication.  Were 
he  not  Knowlcdf<a  vtR<ilC^oMt  vt\&>x\\vQjC\v\^  vs^vnv^.^ 
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be  of  as  littlo  use,  at  our  application  would  be, 
were  he  not  Goodness  itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  Prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
our  relation  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  Him. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  hi^h. 
est  motives  to  this  duty,  and  the  best  helps  for 
performingr  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these 
motives,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unneccssaiy,  and  exhorta- 
tion superfluous. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodically,  they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially  ;  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  iu  spirit  If  they 
•Idfre  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
trines as  of  practical  application  ;  the^  do  not 
oaltivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  whieh  alone 
ean  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises,  and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their 
own  actual  case.  They  di>  not  use  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or 
detect  their  own  obliquities. 

In  our  retirements  we  too  often  fritter  away 
our  precious  moments — moments  rescued  from 
the  world — in  trivial,  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this 
excursive  fsculty  to  range  among  great  and  no- 
ble objects.  Let  it  stretch  forward,  under  the 
•anction  of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  pro- 
phecy, to  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious 
promisos  and  tremendous  threatenings  which 
will  soon  be  realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These 
are  topics  which,  under  the  safe  and  sober 
ruidance  of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  specu- 
lations, and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
■ame  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  teach 
it,  that  its  boldest  excursions  must  fall  infinitely 
■bort  of  the  astonishing  realities  of  a  future 
state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  wo  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusiTely 
the  object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  with 
a  self-abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intentness  on  that  mercy 
which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers 
be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  aii  com- 
plaint When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopeless- 
ness  of  pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty. 
Let  them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  con- 
template his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Gospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this,  as  in  hu- 
man  instances,  will  create  affection,  *  We  love 
bint  because  he  first  loved  us.* 
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in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  ocm 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead 
it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nif  h  to 
him  to  impk>re  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are 
unworthy  for  their  own  sakes;  the  wont,  ad 
repentance,  will  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  and 
through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  tlien,  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemption,  ahoold 
occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our  sins;  our 
obligations  to  him  as  much  as  our  departarct 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  with  § 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits,  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  Divine  assistance.  Wc 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity,  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
pi>wer  from  God  which  we  vainlj  look  for  in 
ourselves  :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  bis 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but  to 
induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
to  despair.  The  charge  is  jost,  in  one  sense,  at 
to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
teaches  us  to  despair,  indeed,  of  ourselves,  whik 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  it 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting,  a'hile  it  humbles  the  presuniptuoos 
spirit  Tiie  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine ;  but  wrong  in  ap- 
plying it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  charac 
tcrs.  The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  pro^ 
mises  and  threatenings  is  the  cause  of  much  er 
ror  and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  have  Allen  into  er- 
ror by  an  imnaturai  and  impracticable  disinter- 
estedness, asserting  thatXjrod  is  to  be  Icred  ex- 
clusively for  himself,  with  an  aboolate  reounci- 
ation  of  any  jio%  of  advanta^  to  ourselves ;  yet 
that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary,  which  in- 
volves God's  glory  with  our  own  happiness,  and 
makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests.  Though 
we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  supremely ; 
though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  actuating 
principle;  yet  he  has  graciously  permitted, 
commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  hap- 
piness to  this  primary  object.  The  Bible  exhi- 
bits not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining,  than  an  ab> 
solute  renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  ourselves  is 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory  ob 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seckief 
any  happiness  independent  of  him,  and  unde- 
rived  from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  bin*, 
supremely,  he  has  connected  an  unspeakabki 
blessing  with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest 
privilege  with  the  most  piisitive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 

be  assured,  that '  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord. 

the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  is  the  &>1 

!  of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  ia  even  invited  le 

take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God'i 


I^t  OB,  therefore,  always  keep  out  unnorOni-XoSfiTa^Vn  a&sA\X  Vv\a  xtnltaUoos^  lo  reoeife  God 
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mm  our  portion  must  iurely  be  more  pleasing  to 
our  heavenly  Fatherf  tlian  separating  our  hap- 
pinees  from  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  inter- 
ests from  his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract 
from  his  perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  bright- 
ness of  our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writers  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  heavenly  hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
so  far  from  interfering,  are  connected  with  each 
other.  We  know  but  of  one  anthem  composed 
and  sung  by  an(;:el8,  and  thb  most  harmonious- 
ly combines  *  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest, 
with  peace  on  earth,  and  g^ood  will  to  men.* 

*  The  beauty  of  Scripture,'  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformeTf  *  consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  Grod ;  God,  even  our  ot^n  God  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation  !  to 
glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate  ex- 
cellence, and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
his  excellence  ii  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 
would  be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
which  be  had  condescended  to  establish  between 
himself  and  his  rational  creatures. 

The  Scripture  Saints  make  this  union  the 
chief  ground  of  their  grateful  exultation  :  *  My 
strength,*  *wy  rock,*  *my  fortress,*  *my  deli- 
▼orer  !*  Again,  *  let  the  God  of  my  salvation 
be  exalted  !*  Now  take  away  the  pronoun,  and 
substitute  the  article  /Ae,  how  comparatively 
cold  is  the  imprension  !  The  consummation  of 
the  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  intimacy, 
the  endearment  of  the  relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  Grod  as  *  the 
God  of  them  that  trust  in  him.*  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  mercies, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment — life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whatsoever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirits  ?  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the 
mercy  had  been  made  purely  for  me;  as  great? 
nay,  it  is  greater ;  it  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  personal  obligation 
holds  griod,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies  of 
Redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour,  as  com. 
pletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  mc.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
■fid  people,  and  tongues,*  is  diflfusion  without 
abatement;  it  is  general  participation  without 
individual  diminution.     Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  Grod,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary  blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized, 
because  they  arc  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  'they  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
BcA  that  tney  are  also  most  essential  to  oar 


comfort.  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  blessing 
like  its  removal,  whereas  it  was  its  continuance 
which  should  have  taught  us  its  worth.  We 
require  novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not 
considering  that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies 
which  enhances  their  value.  We  want  fresh  ex- 
citements. We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  to  which  we  have 
a  sort  of  claim  by  prescription  ;  as  if  God  had 
no  right  to  withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestow 
ed,  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  he 
has  once  been  pleased  to  confer. 

fint  that  the  sun  has  shown  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  Grod  created  him,  is  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that  the 
hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  mark- 
ed ont  his  progress  through  them,  once  said  by 
his  servant,  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gideon.' 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  his 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course,*  for  six  thousand  yearsT^  a 
moie  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  ho  should  have  been  once  suspended 
by  the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  that  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day 
interrupted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a 
less  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  substan- 
tial blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of 
ages  they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed 
course,  for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  svstem. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  Grod,  in  pro- 
mising to  *give  those  who  delight  in  him  Uie 
desire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift  Here  our  prayer  reqi^res  no 
qualifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  Grod  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

God  shows  his  munificence  in  encouraging  us 
to  ask  most  earnestly  for  the  greatest  things,  by 
promising  that  the  smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto 
us.*  We  therefore  acknowledge  his  liberality 
most,  when  we  request  the  highest  favours.  He 
manifests  His  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fa- 
tilers,  by  chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those  spi. 
ritual  gifls  which  they  less  solicitously  desire 
for  their  children,  thau  those  worldly  advan- 
tages  on  which  Gvd  sets  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  general,  is 
too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We 
must  bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts,  else  we 
may  be  confessing  another  man*s  sins,  and  over- 
looking our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant 
fault,  we  should  pray  more  especially  against 
the  fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which 
we  particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell 
on  our  own  deBciehcies  in  that  virtoe,  till  oor 
souls  become  deeply  affected  with  oor  want  of 
it    Our  prayers  shoold  be  cireomstantiaU  not 
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ai  was  before  obeenred,  for  the  information  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our 
own  dull  affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation 
uf  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  de. 
pendence,  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mer. 
cies  will  tend  to  keep  aliTe  a  sense  of  gratitude; 
while  indiocriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgiving,  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion,  and  unaffecting  generalities, 
without  perH>nality,  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  we  except  th  sc  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  must  always  form  tiie  essence 
of  family,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  we  ouqht  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  asd  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it. 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  u!)  in  a  poelure  for  duty.  If 
wa'desert  tiie  duty  bec»n<:o  an  immediate  bless- 
iug  does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness; that  we  grudge  expending  on  Him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inter- 
est Though  he  grants  not  otir  petition,  let  us 
never  be  templed  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,*  who 
apologized  for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  duty.     How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not  being  in  time! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity  !    How  many 
evasions  fur  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  oflen, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.    Our  energies,  which  were  so  readily 
exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are 
rank  as  we  approach  the  I>ivine  presence.   Our 
hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  8ome  frivolous 
eonversation,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if 
it  were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.    Our  animal  spirits,  which   so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour,  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  body  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadncss 
of  the  other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  peHbrming 
it     How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the  plea- 
■ures  we  have  been  enjoying!    How  apt  are  the 
diversified  images  of  those  pleasures  to  mix 
themselves  with  our  better  thoughts,  to  poll 
down  our  higher  aspirations!    As  prayer   re- 
quires  all  the  energies  of  the  compound  being 
of  man,  so  we  too  oflen  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disio- 
dine  and  oisqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  digpotednetM,  a  love  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
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victions  of  the  understanding  will  beoome  tli 
affections  of  the  heart 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda 
ntenla]  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroaghly,  H 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  then 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiuesi, 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity,  or  els. 
gance.  The  indulgence  of  imagination  will  ra- 
ther distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  ing^ 
nious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  attention 
from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixcdnets 
of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  devoted- 
n»«s  of  spirit.  Whatever  u  subtle  and  refined, 
is  in  danger  of  being  unscripturaL  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  viloe 
on  original  thoughts  than  devout  affections.  It 
is  the  busineas  of  prayer  to  cast  down  imagina^ 
tions  which  gratify  the  natural  activity  of  the 
mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  unhumbled. 

W^c  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  preMot 
business  of  the  present  moment ;  we  should 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  depend- 
ence ;  we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *■  Now 
is  the  accepted  time.'  *  To-day  we  must  hear 
his  voice.*  *  Give  us  thU  day  our  daily  bread.' 
The  manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to- 
morrow will  have  its  own  wanta,  and  must  hare 
its  own  petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seik 
anew  the  bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  dt- 
votions  willi  unfurnished  minds.  We  should  m 
always  laying  in  materials  fur  prayer,  by  a  dili- 
gent course  of  serious  reading,  by  treasurinsr  up 
in  our  minds  the  most  important  truths.  If  v? 
ru.xh  into  the  Divine  presence  with  a  vacant,  or 
ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a  heart  fad 
of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  cr 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our  pctitiutjs 
will  be  heard  or  granted.*  There  must  be  soiuc 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds  and 
the  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  if  we 
would  expect  success  in  tiie  work. 

We  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When,  from 
some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad,  tliC  spi- 
rits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tons^e  vo'o- 
ble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re- 
sult; with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready 
flow  we  are  willing  to  impose  on  onrselves  for 
piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  dejected, 
the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts  confused; 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and  to 
mourn  that,  because  we  have  had  no  plea^iuv 
in  praying  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  cases 
we,  perhaps,  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  Theac 
unready  accents,  these  faltering  praises,  these 
ill-expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  accept- 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  wc  were 
so  well  satisfitjd  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  mar  be, 
of  shining  thouglits,  floating  on  the  fancy,  el<>- 
quent  words  dwelling  on  the  lips ;  the  former 
might  be  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  spirit  abased 
\VkN  \K%  f««lvii%  of  its  own  unworthinesa,  anJ 
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A«7ed  by  tho  perfection!  of  a  holy  and  heart- 
aoarchinf^  God.  The  heart  it  diasatisfied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions  which,  with 
all  their  imperfections,  Infinite  Goodness  may, 
perhaps,  hoar  with  favour.* — We  may  not  only 
be  elated  with  the  fluency  but  even  with  the 
fervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grow  out 
of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  our- 
selves BO  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of  prayer 
equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and  copious- 
ness for  which  we  certainly  are  never  the  bet- 
ter in  the  sight  of  Gud,  and  from  that  constraint 
and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be  never  the 
worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid,  pious  strain 
of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant  is  so  filled 
and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own  depen- 
dence, and  of  the  importance  of  the  things  for 
which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give  him 
those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he 
doe8  ii'it  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured  that 
Grod  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so 
that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off*  from 
his  mind.  *  He  knows,*  as  St.  John  expresses 
it,  *  thit  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  of  God,' 
and  feols  the  truth  of  tiiat  promise,  *  while  they 
arc  yet  speakiniq^  I  will  hear.  This  is  iho  [ter- 
fection  of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Effects  of  Prayer. 

Ft  is  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  on  the 
specious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do 
not  always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as 
hu:nble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is 
arrogant  in  such  insignificant  beings  ns  we  arc 
to  prcHurne  to  lay  our  potty  necessities  before 
the  Grcut  and  Glorious  God,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling 
and  even  interfering  requests  which  are  brought 
before  him  by  Wis  creatures.  Those  and  such 
liko  objection.s  arise  from  mean  and  unwortliy 
thoughts  of  the  Groat  Governor  of  the  Universe. 
It  secniK  an  if  those  who  make  them  considered 
tlie  Mo5tt  High  as  *  such  a  one  as  themselves ;' 
a  Being,  who  can  i)erform  a  certain  pivcn 
quantity  of  business,  but  who  would  bo  over- 
powered with  an  additional  qjiantity.  Or,  at 
best,  is  it  not  considering  tho  Almighty  in  the 
light,  not  of  an  Infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minister,  or  a  king,  who,  while  he  superin- 
tends public  and  national  concerns,  is  obliged 
to  neglect  small  and  individual  petitions ;  be- 
cause  his  hands  being  full,  he  cannot  spare  that 
leisure   nnd  attention  which  sufHce  for   every 

*  Of  those  «orl  of  repetitinn^.  our  admirable  Church 
Litur_'y  ha«  hoen  accu«»«l  aa  a  fault :  but  this  d*»feci.  if 
it  be  one,  happily  accoinnKvlatn*  itiielf  to  our  intirinitiea. 
Where  is  the  favoured  b«'ing  whose  attention  never 
wanders,  whose  hL>art  accornpanieg  his  lips  in  every  sen- 
tence? U  there  no  ab«enc<^  of  mind  in  thepetitioner.no 
wandering  of  the  thoughts,  no  inconctancyof  the  heart, 
which  thefl«j  repetition«  are  wisely  calculated  to  correct, 
to  rou«e  the  dead  attention,  to  bfinj;  back  the  strayed 
Aibctiona  ? 


thing?  They  do  not  consider  him  as  that  in- 
finitely  gracious  Being,  who,  while  he  beholds 
at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earthy 
is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to  the  sorrowful 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  for- 
lorn creatures  were  individually  the  object  of 
his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  do- 
preme  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  profaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  bur- 
den, by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a  por- 
tion as  may  be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance;  that  he  is  a 
Being  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no 
diiBciilty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multi- 
plicity no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance 
does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihi- 
lated ;  that  past,  present,  and  future,  are  dis- 
cerned  more  accurately  at  one  glance  of  His 
eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
than  a  single  moment  of  time  or  a  single  point 
of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is 
immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him  :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a 
fatal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can 
disturb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or 
interrupt  the  course  of  Providence  by  our  pray- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  these  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It  may 
therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged,  that 
seeing  God  is  immutable  nnd  his  decrees  unal- 
terable, therefore  our  actions  can  produce  no 
change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak  at 
well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  the  modern  French  and  Grerman 
philosophers  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they  might 
make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes. 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  well  as  happiness 
results  from  a  humble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a 
plain  practical  text  as  *Draw  near  unto  God, 
and  he  will  draw  near  unto  you,'  carries  more 
consolation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants 
and  their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent  sin- 
ner, than  all  the  tomes  of  casuistry,  which  have 
puzzled  the  world  ever  since  the  question  was 
first  set  afloat  by  its  original  proponnders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  op  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as  motion,  in 
answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in  an  elaborate 
theory,  denied  it ;  so  the  plain  Christian,  when 
he  is  borno  down  with  the  assurance  that  there 
is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires 'no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion  than  the  good 
he  flnds  in  prayer  itself.  A  Christian  knows, 
because  be  feels,  that  prayer  is,  though  in  a 
way  to  him  inscrutable,  the  medium  of  eoa- 
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noxion  between  Grod  And  hit  rational  creatures, 
the  method  appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his 
blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian  knows  that 
prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  uniting  two 
ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence,  the 
other  of  the  most  profound  towliness,  within 
the  compass  of  the  imagination  ;  namely,  that 
it  id  the  link  of  communication  Iwtween  *  the 
Ili^li  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,* 
and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  de- 
lights  to  dMolK*  He  knows  that  this  inexplica- 
ble union  between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so 
'  essentially  different,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
prayer  ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain 
which  unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with 
heaven,  man  with  Grod. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  obserT. 
ed,  cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he 
feeU  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone 
Qrayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from 
it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give 
a  scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion  : 
he  is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat 
has  nourished  him  :  and  he  leaves  to  the  philo- 
sopher, who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he 
has  elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  in- 
terim.— The  Christian  fteU  better  than  ho  is 
able  to  explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiri- 
tual life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  with- 
out  frequent  bodily  nourishment  He  feels  re- 
novation and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his 
soul  can  no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers 
kept  in  continual  vigour  by  the  prayert  of  a 
distant  day,  than  bis  body  by  the  aliment  ot  a 
distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
Uon,  far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  bo  named ;  more  im- 
perative than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  ex- 
perience of  its  consolations.  Prayer  U  the  com- 
mand of  God ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated  in- 
junction of  the  Most  High,  who  declares,  *  He 
will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attach^  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  un- 
speakable comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  *  AbU,  and  ys  shall  receive.^  This 
is  encouragement  enough  for  the  plain  Chris- 
tian. As  to  the  manner  in  which  prayer  is 
raado  to  coincide  with  the  general  scheme  of 
God*s  plan  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  ; 
bow  God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
nur  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  examine, 
his  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to  pray, 
and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  Uie  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  tiij 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  ofGod '  which  cannot  lie,*  of 
aaroberless  actual  inNtances  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  obtaining  blessing  and  averting  cala- 
amtUeM,   both  national  and   individual;  it  is 


enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  experimentiilj 
by  that  internal  evidence  which  is  perhaps  para, 
mount  to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he  him 
self  has  received  from  prayer,  when  all  other 
comforts  have  failed  and,  above  all,  to  end  witb 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  oolj 
motive  indeed  which  he  rec^uires.fbr  the  per 
formance  of  any  duty;  it  is  motive  enoQ|b 
for  him, — that  Thtu  saith  the  Lord, 

Others  there  are,  w^o,  perhaps  not  eootro. 
verting  any  of  these  premises,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  admiasiuQ 
of  them  ;  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  tbi 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  lire  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it,  u 
appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  wlio  by  living 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said,  '  to  Mve 
almost  without  God  in  ILhe  world.'  To  such  w* 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  tbej 
lose.  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for;  whea 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  thoie 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *0  that  they  were  wise! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared, 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principle! 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prajer 
is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it 
'They  do  not  find,*  say  they,  *■  that  their  affuri 
prosper  the  better  or  are  the  worse ;  or  per.'up« 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  be- 
fore they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  eo- 
couragement  to  go  on.*  They  do  not  knov  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  kMU 
how  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gooe 
on,  had  they  discontinued  ii  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  thej  do 
not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,*  or 
that,  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  l>eliever  never  *  restrains  prayer,*  be- 
cause he  is  not  certain  that  he  obtains  every  in- 
dividual request ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God, 
in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  is 
great  mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and 
of\en  disappoints  his  most  favoured  childreo  bj 
giving  them  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  be 
knows  is  really  good  for  them.  The  froward 
child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the 
shining  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  witb 
holds,  knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and  disappoint 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  Aisprayen 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo 
quence  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrcmg,  bat  1 
am  not  heard:  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  oc 
judgment:*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he  notwiih 
standing  of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy  io 
portunity,  that  he  persisted  a^iost  ail  hanui 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
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mihaken  faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  break 
OQt  into  that  sablimo  apostrophe,  *  Though  he 
alaj  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.* 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  considera. 
ble  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  objec 
tions  which  we  have  stated  against  the  use  of 
prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that  they 
are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  it; 
who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety; 
who,  while  they  consider  prayer  as  an  indis. 
pensablc  form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many,  who  yet  adhere 
scrupuloualy  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
or  fanaticism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptural 
Tiews  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may 
be  so  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any 
language  in  support  of  almost  any  opinion,  these 
persons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself,  to  boar  them 
out  in  their  own  slight  views  of  this  duty ;  and 
thev  profess  to  borrow  from  thence  the  ground 
of  that  censure  which  they  cast  on  the  more  se- 
rious  Christians.  Among  the  many  passages 
which  have  been  made  to  convey  a  mtianing  fo- 
reign to  their  original  designs,  none  have  been 
seized  upon  with  more  avidity  by  such  persons 
than  the  pointed  cenHures  of  our  Saviour  on 
those  *  who  f  jr  a  pretence  make  long  prayers  ;* 
as  well  as  on  thoMO  *  who  use  vain  repetitions, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speak- 
ing.* Now  the  things  here  intended  to  be  re- 
proved  were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the 
^  error  of  all  those  who  depended  on  the  success 
of  their  prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit 
of  the  one,  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our 
Saviour  never  meant  that  thoso  severe  repre- 
hensions should  cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of 
pious  Christians,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all 
apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  thst  there  is  no 
loiibt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  Publican, 
^11  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  rontrition 
nd  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
^d  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen,  per- 
haps,  is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up 
of  the  heart  which  we  csll  ejaculation.  But  we 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words, 
to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would  stint  the 
scanty  devotions  of  others  and  themselves,  will 
be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the 
homble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner,  has  much 
to  confess  ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  pardoned  sin- 
ner, has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such  a  one, 
perhaps,  csnnnt'always  pour  out  the  fulness  of 
his  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridgments. 

Even  the  sincerest  Christian,  when  he  wishes 
tc  find  his  heart  warm,  has  oflen  to  lament  its 
coldness  tliough  he  feels  that  he  has  received 
much,  and  has,  therefore,  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  yet  ho  is  not  able  at  once  to  bring  his  way- 
ward spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  shall  fit  it  for 
the  solemn  duty.    Such  a  one  has  not  merely 
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his  form  to  repeat,  but  he  has  his  tempers  to  re 
duce  to  order,  his  affections  to  excite,  and  hii 
peace  to  make.  His  thoughts  may  be  realizing 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baaf. 
*they  may  be  gone  a  journey,*  and  must  be  re 
called ;  his  heart,  perhaps,  *  sleepeth,  and  musf 
be  awaked.'  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  wili 
labour  ta  affect  and  warm  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes  of  God,  in 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Jeho- 
ssphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  *  the  power 
and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Most 
High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  sentiments  of  awe, 
and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  humility  in  his  own 
soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  example 
of  bis  Saviour,  whose  heart  dilated  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  holy  affections.  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Divine 
love,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit  itself  to 
the  mere  Justness  of  prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
It  cannot  content  itself  with  merely  spreading 
out  its  own  necessities,  but  expands  in  contem- 
plating the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  is 
addressing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  long- 
er frovernfd  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet,  grieves 
to  find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  wants  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  in  the  (xospel; 
yet,  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in 
those  strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas ! 
even  then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his 
insensibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer. The  best  "Christian  is  but  too  liable 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons,  who  are  just  come,  perhaps, 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow 
worms,  acknowledge  before  GkmI,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?  They  require  a  little  lime  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession Af  sin  which  they  are  making  to  him, 
without  which,  brevity,  and  not  length  might 
constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that,  as  an 
old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceedingly 
humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  after  he  had  pray- 
ed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written  down, 
with  exact  interlineations  of  all  tlie  vain  and 
impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  a  one 
will,  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  those  dis- 
tractions, feel  deep  occasion,  with  the  Prophet, 
to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  holh 
things  ;*  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  huini 
liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  prsyers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition,  as  *  Lord 
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help  mj  anbelieC  if  the  soppUcaDt  be  in  ao 
happy  a  frame,  and  the  prajer  be  darted  ap  with 
■uch  wtroDg  faith,  that  his  terj  aoul  mcmnu 
with  the  petition,  maj  soffioe  to  draw  down  a 
blerainf^  which  may  lie  withheld  from  the  more 
•H'oiix  petitioner :  yet  if  by  prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  worda,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short ;  but  that  lecret  oommanion  between 
God  aod  ine  soul  which  ia  the  very  breath  and 
bein;;  of  religion  ;  then  ia  the  Scripture  to  far 
from  sugi^esting  that  abort  measure  of  which  it 
is  accused,  that  it  expressly  says,  *  Pra^  with- 
out ceasing  ;' — *■  Pray  evermore  ;* — *  I  will  that 
men  pray  erery  where  ;* — *  Continue  instant  in 
prayer.' 

If  such  '  repetitions*  at  these  objectors  repro- 
bate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  nnawakened,  or  pro- 
tract afTections  already  excited  (for  *  vaim  repe- 
titions* arc  such  as  awaken  or  express  do  new 
desire,  aod  scrre  no  religious  purpose ;)  then 


to  the  ckrgy,  to  the  idle,  to  vomen  and  childm 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thin; ,  but  ooi 
the  most  important  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  i: 
better ;  but  tAey  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  • 
duty,  bat  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  « ith  ti»: 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  poblie  office,  the  oooot 
ing-boose,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  tbe 
one,  we  ahoold  be  the  last  to  detract  from  thai 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  €ar  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  mac 
of  bosineas  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture*  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  NebemiaiL 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  ot  the 
greatest  king  ot  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  Co 
be  much  in  tho.  royal  presence.  He  was  on  & 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  ibr 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !    On  a  certain  day  hii 

to  tbe 


are  *  repetitions*  not  to  be  condemned.   And  that 

our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warningr  against  j  sadness  was  so  great,  aa  to  be   visible 
Mong  prayers  and  repetitions,'  in  the  sense  these  r  kinsf,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending, 
objectord  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac-        The  monarch  enquired  the  cauve  of  his  sor 
tice ;  fur  unce  we  are  told  *  he  continued  mil    row,  and  what  request  he  ha>i  to  make. — He  in- 


night  in  prayer  to  God*  And  again,  in  a  most 
awful  crittis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said,  *  He 
piayed  the  third  time,  using  the  $ame  words.* 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise;  of  course  the 
Christian  (Traces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 


atantly  *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doublkai 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  pet.tioB  tc 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  toailow  riiai  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  jtTzjtt 
preceded  his  petition.    It  was  that  pray r  r.  -r  hkj 


called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer,  j  gave  him  courage  to  present  that  peliii--»,  anc 


Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  inter- 
course with  God,  would  wither  and  die. 


CHAP.  V. 
Tatn  Exevseu  for  the  Neglect  of  Proffer. 

There  arc  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by' saying  they 
believe  tho'n  0>  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed  to  n  ;f  icc't  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  ifreat  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
us  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  eitiier  to  indulge,  or  through  grace  to  re- 
pel them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  throiiffh  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  God 
enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
ain  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  Ail  the  motives  and  the  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages* — 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  clnss.  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  arc  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
kowever  for  the  preMDt,  to  lorn  over  tb^  4iai 


which  probably  induced  the  sovereign  lo  sraiU 
iL  What  a  double  encouragement  is  hrre  cirea 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  ^petj 
truth  to  a  king  ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  &r 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  raeau 
be  granted,  yet  it  ia  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  wh:c:i  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  consciooa  that  he  is  inctustnoua. 
and  he  knowa  that  industry  is  a  great  mora] 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  tlie  mafi 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself^  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  sobstituiin£  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  osually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Son. 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  hit  reli 
gious  system  to  examine  hia  accounts,  to  giie 
a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  aerions  troth,  that  there  is  no  maa 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middk 
classes  of  society.  There  ia  no  man  who  mora 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anxieties,  rego. 
lating  his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
vout application  for  the  bfoasing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine protection  for  the  dutiea,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  ii 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whom  it  ia  more  in- 
portant  to  solicit  direction  in  the  difiicaltict 
^uX3\iiV»s\i>!bA  ^5  ouay  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
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la  more  ineambent  to  lolicit  lapport  a^hit  thn 
tompCations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
tions in  his  aflairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstances  with  resigna. 
tion? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
m  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  busineeis,  to  be  on  tiieir  guard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  militant  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shaAs  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart.  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  efTects  would 
reach  beyond  the  weekday  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
g'reat  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

Wo  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  u.isuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  bo  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, in  which  they  must  all  meet;  one  state, 
of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain ;  one 
event  which  happcneth  to  all, — *  it  is  appointed 
nnto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

I'he  pathrt  jf  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  bo  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming dread  of  th»t  house  which  is  appoint- 
ed for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 
clamation 7  Does  he  use  it  to  encourage  gloomy 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  meJancbol?  7 


No :  ho  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  na  ap 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *be  sober* — he 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Prayer  against  tlie  f^ar  of  death,  by  keeping 
op  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  offence  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulnessof  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre- 
pare us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
swsr  many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short* — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.* 

Perhsfw  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 
accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
»oi0, — now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ;  now, 
when  your  fortunes  are  flourishing;  now,  when 
your  hill  is  so  strong  that  you  think  it  shall 
never  be  removed  :  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the 
world  courts,  flatteries  invite,  and  pleasures  be- 
tray you  ;  think  on  Him,  while  you  are  able  to 
think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the  capacity  of 
thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when  *■  He  may 
turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  trou- 
bled.* Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  peculiar  pe- 
ril. *  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
adder.*  Think  of  God  when  the  tempting  world 
says,  *  All  this  I  will  give  thee.*  Trust  not  the 
insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every  creditor 
that  ever  trusted  it.     It  will  cheat  you. 

To  the  man  of  opulence,  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
elh  himself  in  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor , 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praymg  against  the  fear  of  deatii, 
would  check  the  pride  of  youthful  beauty ^  by  re- 
minding  her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  gemiis,  ho  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  thought  little  of  any  immortality  but 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  tha* 
he  must  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  sco 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
how  deep  his  remorse,  that  he  had  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God !  how 
fervently  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not 
aggravate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  ta- 
lents ma?  not  become  the  instrument  of  his 
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punish meot !  How  earneallj  will  he  supplicate 
for  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  be  *  ^ive  ^lory  to 
God,  before  hia  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  moun- 
Uins :' 

The  man  of  Intsinestf  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculationa  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothinfjr  could  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culatcd  that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  g^rand  sub- 
verier  of  projects,  mifrht  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  nut  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die — he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  hi^  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  lor  support  in  that  ftw. 
fui  period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  man  of  pleasure,  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
for  him  ?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de- 
gradation in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has  not  even 
human  supports;  he  has  robbed  himself  even 
of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary  men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollec- 
tion  of  past  usefulnees ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country  ;  nor  benefited  society — what  shall 
we  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  nut  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  for  him— with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  statesman,  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing  the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  loAy  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, but  whose  religious  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exorcise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  un blanched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  loA  him  little  time  for  de- 
▼otion  !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared  for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  rcwBrd,will  appear  no  longer  glorious  in 
ni.s  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted 
to  hifl  country,  faithful  to  all  bat  his  Saviour  and 
hinii^elf,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  jfeek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ; 
nuLTlected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
whinh  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
awed  at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

But  these  great  and  honourable  presons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loftier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatabilitiesof  grayer  are  uni- 
versal It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ; 
not  ooly  not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  se- 
fco/ur   thoughts   and  Tain  inia|(iiia\Afyni«  c^ik 


break  in  on  our  devout  empjoymeDts,  let  oa  u. 
low  Religion  to  vindicate  her  righta,  by  anitiof 
herself  with  our  worldly  occupations.  Thers  ii 
no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotion  may  iwc 
slip  in  ;  in  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  ble$sisf 
being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  ot'ier 
case  in  which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  ut 
is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  no! 
always  find  so  easy  from  them  as  the  great  tbein- 
selves  may  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  »tic> 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  persooil 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  beigL: 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  G«i*i 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  cac- 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  tbar 
their  own  safety,  is  involveid  in  the  practice  o: 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likelv  t: 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  whidi 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  viiich 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  ooi 
own  age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  meo. 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are  thera- 
selves  governed  by  a  religious  principle;  mh. 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise 
Him  for  success. 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  lar 
rounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,*  bravely  defied  death  ;  forgo!  a:. 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered— nobl; 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immedit:i 
duty  ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  b^ 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ei 
claim  with  the  Roman  patriot; 


-What  pity 


That  we  can  die  iHit  once  to  serve  our  couauy" 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafler  find,  that  tbe 
most  successuil  instrumentality  is  a  distinc: 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  different  in  its  re- 
sults, from  personal  piety  ?  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  canno: 
aave? 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shade  oi 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  he  ever  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  tfae 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughter ed  squadrons,  vitii- 
out  adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectual.     It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
more  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  ii 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  tlie  solitude  of  hit 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  tSc 
Spirit-stirring  drum ;    without  the  tumultunai 
acclamation;  with   no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  hii 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.     This  timely  re 
flection,  this  late,  though  never  too  late  prater, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying-lied; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  thaa 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis* 
pose  him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  sitate  thai 
\ii>M!fiVA  te^vssd  It  ia  the  field,  may  briog  his 
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to  aeknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
withoat  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva. 
tioD,  though  he  had  (ought  bravely,  be  had  not 
jct  fought  the  good  fight 


CHAP.  VI. 

Charactera  who  reject  Prayer. 

Amonq  the  many  articles  uf  erroneous  calcu- 
lation, to  which  80  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty,  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
Htc  without  prayer.  *Pour  out  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  pot  upon  thy  name.** 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
differeDce  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  duty  of  pray- 
er is  of  imperative  obligation  ;  it  is  universal, 
because  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
qaisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
gleet  it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker.  *  I  know  you  not,*  must  assured- 
ly  be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those  who 
thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can 
eiclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  they  ex- 
elude  themselves  from  his  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting  to 
make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  require 
regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also  unhallow 
the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do  nothing  on 
week-days,'  which  they  should  fear  to  do  on 
Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  sanctifying 
(.he  week-days  by  raising  them  to  the  duties  of 
Sunday — which  is  indeed  impracticable,  let 
men  talk  as  they  please, — they  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  to  secular  purposes,  and  so  contrive  to 
keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so  ver- 
satile a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is  turned 
over  to  any  chance-time  is  seldom  done  at  all ; 
and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of  appoint- 
ed times  and  seasons  are  only  less  censurable 
than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their  al- 
lotted seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portant duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can 
be  employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become 
liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable  to  increasing 
neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  ? 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know  their 
appointed  times ; — the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bo- 

*  Wc  have  not  thought  it  neccMary  to  touch  upon 
family  or  public  worship,  asmiminj!  that  tbow  who  ha- 
Intually  obwrve  private  prayer  will  contwientiouMy  at- 
tend to  the  more  public  exi>rci«e«  of  devotion  ;  and  when 
It  is  recollected  that  tlii;  Divine  Reins,  who  performed  a 
miracle  to  feed  the  multitude,  that  lie  mijt;ht  set  an  ex- 
ample of  prayer  in  every  possible  form,  previously  bless- 
•U  tlie  siiuple  but  aNundant  meal,  how  shall  ti  dependent 
.11-  ittrr.  t  :.r  -  ii.i.it  n  duty  so  sanctifi<fil. 


dies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest  ;— 
all  set  an  example  of  undeviating  regularity. 
Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking,  be  the  only 
disorderly,  work  of  Almighty  power  7 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them  ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding  th« 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts  ;  the} 
are  but  the  preparations  for  Christian  worship 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im 
portent  work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  valua 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God*s  presence ;  what- 
ever we  have  is  His  gift ;  whatever  we  hope  is 
His  promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doctrine, 
which  what  is  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches; 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world,  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vaigue  and  general 
way.  They  worship  a  Being  *  whose  temple  is 
all  space  ;*  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart.  They  put  him  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  He  has  no  providential 
care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  interest  in 
Hi'i).  God  and  nature  are  with  them  synony. 
mous  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying ; 
but  that  its  government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with 
them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that 
a  Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not  the  lit- 
tleness  of  superstious  forms,  nor  the  petty  limit- 
ations of  stated  seasons,  and  regular  devotions ; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  pal- 
try concerns,  though  God  himself  anticipated 
this  objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*  He  that  offercth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  ho- 
noureth  me.* 

One  says,  Ae  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  hit  altar  for  wor- 
ship.    Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  God  any 
where,  and  every  where. — Wc  know  they  can 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  insta- 
bility, and  un fixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  on 
tering  into  the  closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
— a  tacit  reproof,  perhaptf*,  of  the  devotion  of  tiio 
Sadduccan,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Pha- 
risaic relij^ion,  but  certainly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  superflu- 
ous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the  same 
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nrj^uii.ents  or  persuasions  which  we  would  hum> 
biy  pro|)oso  to  «uch  as  aver,  with  whatever  de- 
jjreo  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity. 
It  would  he  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who 
reject  them,  we  have  no  common  cfround  on 
which  to  stand.  St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  dis. 
crimination,  has  letl  us  an  example  in  this  as 
well  us  in  all  other  cases.  With  the  philosophi- 
cal Athenians,  he  confined  his  reasonings  to  na. 
tural  religion.  To  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa, 
who  *  believed  the  prophets,'  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  conversicm,  ho  most  judiciously  in- 
tro<iuced  the  great  doctrines  of  remission  of  sins 
and  justification  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all 
its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineame  ts, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
St.  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination  ;  and  would  no  more  believe 
its  reality  than  he  JM-lieves  that  of  Xenophon's 
Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Quintilian's  Per- 
feet  Orator,  or  any  j)tljer  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  nctunl  existence,  ho  would  set  such  a 
man  far  almvc  the  necessity  of  prayer  ;  he  would 
emaneipatc  him  in  his  own  independent  worth: 
for  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that  such  a  man 
would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less  would  be  in 
prayer  more  abundant,  in  humiliation  more  pro- 
found, in  self-renunciation  more  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  inquiring 
minds,  who  adorned  the  Porch  and  the  Acade- 
my, ns  well  as  the  more  favoured  men  under  the 
old  dispensation,  who  saw  the  future  through 
the  dim  and  distant  perspective  of  prophecy, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  things  which  you 
see,  and  have  not  believed  7 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illustri- 
ous spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which  you 
overlook  I  How  joyfully  would  they  have  re- 
ceived fromYlim  who  cannot  lie  the  assurance, 
that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  truth  after 
which  they  *  were  feeling,'  they  should  find  it  I 
How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and  elegant  spi- 
rit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pure  spiritual 
love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle  of  love ; 
to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he  leaned  on 
the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master  ! 

IIow  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blind  Athenians, — he,  whoso  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed  than  knew  what  he  taught, 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded him, — how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
that  light  and  immortality  which  the  Gospel  re- 
velation has  brought  to  light? — but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  ho  have  learned  that 
Ho  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  he 
who  promised  immortulily  could  hestow  it  I 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation, — •  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  !'— Ye 
^hiloeophiaing  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  tneri- 


dian  splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  bow  wS  j| 
escape,  if  you  neglect  wo  ^reat  salvation  f 

But  if  pride,  the   dominant  intellectual 
keepe  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  hamiliaiiarG 
ties  of  devotion,  the  habitual  indulgence  of  tie 
senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal  c» 
of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoynea: 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  votopti- 
ous  life,  has  a  natural  distate  to  every  thiof  Ue 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that  ic*. 
It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which  mtis 
it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  feeb  tis: 
he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  etowc 
from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down  frca/ 
on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there  is  i 
yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destmctioes 
equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decoroas  scnsnalist  iioK 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  tca 
sured  indulgence.    He  contrives  to  reconcile u 
abandonment  of  sound  principle  with  a  kindc: 
orderly  practice.     He  inquires  rather  vbatii 
decent  than  what  is  right ;  what  will  secoreik 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  isi 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God. 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most   of  this  ^twi 
Selfishness   has  established   his  throne  in  b 
heart.     His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  td 
every  person  sutiservient  to  his  own  cooTni 
ence,  or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glariofh 
trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  cnstoa 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  acticsi 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  alnji 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  (A* 
that  gratification  depends  on  a   certain  degrR 
of  reputation  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  rifi^ 
things,  though  without  right   motives;  for  the 
main  spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motion 
as  well  as  the  wrong'. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion  ;  gives  alms  without  charity; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  theif  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription-list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
I  classes  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any: 
ho  does  them  favours  with  affection,  knosrins 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but  c^'- 
ways  lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan, — he  has  no 
thing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself, — tharik« 
giving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  boj 
he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,'  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  you  this  cheerful  proof 
of  the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respect 
the  laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  pnssessionf 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Y^ 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  tbal 
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which  says,  *  Thoa  shall  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he 
thinks  that  which  savs,  *  Thou  shalt  not  co?et,* 
mij^ht  be  expunged  ixom  the  Decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  great  man ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 
your  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  New^te  Calen- 
der ;  but  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the 
turpitude  of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
{ground  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it;  why  should  he  rufQe  its  placid  flow! 
why  8hc)uld  he  break  in  on  tlie  course  of  enjoy- 
ment with  self  imposed  austerities  7  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
cover. Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 

*  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  thee,'  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others 
which  rti'tst  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  ihe  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
>f  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *much 
gtwds  are  laid  up.* 

But  when  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thfinc  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,' — the  pros|)erou8  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thinu  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — ^Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession  ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Thus  we  see  what  rcslruins  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  characters  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Errors  in  Prayer 

It  has  lately  been  observed  by  a  distinguished 
Chrisfian  orutor,  that  *  many  profess  to  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  true,  who  do  not  believe  the 
truths  in  the  Bible ;'  so  may  we  not  say,  that 
all  desire  the  gifls  of  God,  but  they  do  not  desire 
God.  If  we  profess  to  love  Him,  it  is  for  our 
own  sake;  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  Him  for 
himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omittirifiT  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
DO  benefit  from  prayer ;  others  that  they  expe- 
rience not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
t.  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 
lerhaps,  are  fiu:  from  being  enemies  to  religion. 


find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire  to 
be  the  cause  of  their  discontent,  and  alleged 
punishment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  da 
not  now  see  the  efiicaoy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner,  or  the  time,  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ez 
pects  of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing 
whatever  be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection ; 
for  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,'  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  deficiencies, 
mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  lament  their 
vain  imaginations  and  impertinent  thoughts.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are 
far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than 
the  devout  affections  excited  by  prayer  are  tc 
follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleasure 
break  in  on  our  devotions :  when  will  the  spi- 
rit of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns  of  the 
world  7 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked  for  immediately  7  How 
do  you  know,  but  that  if  you  had  persevered, 
God  might  have  bestowed  them  1  He  certainly 
would,  had  He  not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they 
would  not  have  been  good  for  you ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not 
some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  be- 
hind such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  virtually  say- 
ing, there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  7  For  is  it  not  absolute 
impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable  of 
injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He  neither 
grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not  accu- 
rately weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  if  not  to  (heir  re- 
quests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  Grod,  not  only 
to  grant  that  f<»r  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things  as  we  before  observed,  we  may  re- 
ceive inferior  and  unrequested  tilings,  as  was 
the  case  with  Solomon  in  his  prayer  for  wisdom. 
Grod  will  not  forget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  ho  may  lay 
it  by  for  a  time  when  it  may  bo  more  wanted. 

In  praver  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires  :  the  former  are 
few.  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.     A  murmur 
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ng  spirit  is  a  probablo  cause  why  our  petitions 
irc  not  grant^.  He  who  murmurs,  distrusts 
Ihc  truth  of  God ;  and  from  diftiust  to  infidelity 
the  disUncc  is  not  great.  The  certain  way  to 
prevent  our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoy. 
ing  what  we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what 
wo  dn  not  receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  nse 
of  what  has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis. 
tcr  and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  Icfl  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes  ;  as  if  he  might 
be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of  a  spe- 
cious  prayer.  Your  design  in  the  application 
of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his  glory. 
It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloaked  under 
the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness  ;  it  may 
be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext 
of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may  be  the 
prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some 
andcrtaking  tor  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to  our 
■ouls,  refuses  the  gifl  which  would  endanger 
them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
wo  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or  if  we 
obtain  what  wc  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac 
count,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tonouc  which  runs  over  the  form,  witliout 
any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without  any  con- 
currciicc  of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
affections?  For  do  we  not  sometimes  implore 
God  to  hear  o  prayer,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  attcnilin^  7  And  is  not  thin  presumptuously 
to  demand  tVoin  him  that  attention,  which  we 
ouriicltGA  are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests, 
even  while  wc  are  in  the  act  of  making  them  ? 

A  niere  8U{)erficiaI  form,  by  lulling  the  con- 
science,  hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
formed  ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result, 
is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  8oul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Him. 

if  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the  dispo. 
•itions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  80  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  dipcontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
a  Ti^\\^  thing  to  bo  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray, 
era,  and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
Vs  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
ve  can  be  heard :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion from  His  atonement.  All  His  divine  offices 
ire  not  only  in  perfect  harmonvi  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  RiKlecnicr  for  form's  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  close  tn  your  pet  it  inns,  without  im- 

*  Wc  obi«ervc  with  rei^rct,  that,  iii  many  public  forms 

•f  priyor,  tho  aid  of  hiii  inrdiiatiDii  in  much  mon;  frequent* 

iy  implored,  than  the  benefits  of  m*  death  and  meritit. 

He  i«.  indeed,  our  <iivinA  Interawxnr,  hul  hiv  more  inter- 

reapiou  is  not  Uic  whole  suuro*  of  our  dependence  on 
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ploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  ?« 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  sint. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  qualHia 
tion  for  acceptable  prayer,  tliat  you  are  alvin 
forming  good  intentions ;  now,  though  that 
make  up  the  value  of  grood  actions,  yet  gtcA'a- 
tentions,  not  acted  ujion,  when  occasion  innts 
and  duty  calls,  will  not  le^en,  hut  intlameikt 
reckoning.  For  does  it  not  hiok  as  if  yao  hic 
resisted  Uie  offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  baf 
originally  prompted  the  intention;  and  nurc 
not  induce  Him  to  withdraw  His  blessed  inJEi. 
ences,  when  they  have  been  both  invited  ii^ 
rejected  ? 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  readin|^.££ 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  scriooi 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pare  and  hdj 
Gcd  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  Father*! 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodieaL 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  and,  if  He 
has  heard  during  the  day  His  awful  name  uac 
by  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  by  the  in- 
pious  as  an  interjection,  or  by  the  prcsumptnov 
as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in  the  morninir  be 
called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  aaia 
Intercessor  ? 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  thii 
no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox ;  v 
avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident  :Br 
entreaty  fbi  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however  cm- 
lomary,  will  avail,  if  it  bo  not  sach  an  inffneotii] 
faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living  de. 
votedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  ohedicoce 
to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the  will  or' 
God  This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  jol 
may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Gospel.  We  do  not  ifiean  the  truth  of  them,  for 
that  is  immutable;  but  your  own  actaal  belief, 
your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no  such 
effects  are  visible,  xn  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
principles  wc  profess  are  not  those  by  which  »c 
are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  himi 
feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  aiu! 
his  helplessness,  that  we  should  bo  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carrr 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup- 
plicate deliverance  from  it :  yet  such  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  Him  who  knew  tltt 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man;  andi 
long  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  '  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray*  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
cimens of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  alwaj^ 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  or 
extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  litilf 
temptation  ;  nor  docs  he  glory  in  paying  tithe 
and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  hin 
Yet  is  he  ne\'er  disposed,  like  the  Phari<rc,  to 
proclaim  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  ?  In 
bring  in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  u-frc  a 
good  thing  to  bo  better  than  the  l>nd  ?  h  be 
never  disposed  to  carry  inhisoye,(as  ifhewoold 
remind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority.)  c**rtaii. 
^^Qtaonm  who  are  possibly  less  the^jccU  of  Pi 
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vine  displeasure  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  sel* 
6ahncss,  may  have  rendered  himself;  aJthough 
hia  regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  nim  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  bcin^  whom  he  praises  God 
ho  does  not  resemble?  It  is  the  lowly  abase, 
mont,  the  touchinfir  self-condemnation,  the  avow 
ed  poverty,  the  pleaded  misery,  of  the  destitute 
beggar  that  finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry 
whom  6oa*s  mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is 
the  rich  in  his  own  conceit  whom  His  dis- 
pleasure sends  away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
you  bre  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in  com- 
paring your  own  condition  with  that  of  (he 
afflicted  and  bereaved  among  your  own  friends ; 
compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
couch  ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way-side ; 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine  ;  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  galleys;  on  the  condemned  in  the 
dungeons  of  despotic  governments.  Above  all, 
think,  and  this  is  the  intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the 
inflictor,  and  of  misery  in  the  sufferer, — think  on 
the  wretched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  ofa  slave- 
ship  !  Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride 
into  your  prayer  if  you  can. — Think  on  these, 
not  to  triumph  in  your  own  superiority,  but  to 
sdore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving 
jou  blessings  to  which  you  have  no  higher 
claim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself  be  con- 
Torted  into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  die:f>osition8  of  the  heart 
which  arc  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  diiferont 
Fhades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  breast.  Both  arc  the  ofT- 
tipring  of  genuine  religion,  both  nurtured  by 
cordial  prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one, 
under  easy  circumstancAs,  prepares  for  the  ex- 
rrciso  of  the  other  in  more  trying  situations. 
Both  emanate  from  the  same  Divine  principle, 
I. lit  are  drawn  out  by  diflfcrcnt  occasions  and 
exercised  under  varying  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
ifl  its  aliment:  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dis- 
imnsation  of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully 
itH  allotted  portion,  never  inquiring  whether  a 
little  more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing 
that  if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the 
loss.  That  is  not  true  content,  which  docs  not 
enjoy  as  the  gill  of  Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has, 
nor  is  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer.  The 
language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is,  It 
is  the  Lord.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  7  is 
his  interrogation.  •  A  good  man,*  says  Solo- 
mon, *ia  satisfiod  from  himself.*  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous m'urhi  put  in  hi$  claim  to  the  title. 
But  \m  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
iiifl  Bati!<f»ction  is  tcffAAtmse//',  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shod  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows 
how  to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the 
language  of  equanimity  :  *  Shall  I  not  receive 
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evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  g0i>d  7 
— This  is  the  language  of  patience.  Ctmtentis 
always  praising  God  for  what  she  possesses » 
patience  is  always  justifying  him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  efToctually 
prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  But 
these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the  human 
heart.  How  are  they  ire^ierated  ?  By  the  in 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  are  they 
kept  alive  7  By  heart  felt  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secrect  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some 
wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  entertaining  of 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  controul  at  other  times,  it  intrudes  when  yoQ 
would  willingly  expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  is 
unreservedly  let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cor- 
dially entertained,  will  too  frequently  break  in 
when  you  desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
Divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  miquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  interpose 
between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not 
assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  prac- 
tical offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repentance, 
deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  application  for 
pardon  ;  whereas  to  the  close  bosom-sin,  know- 
ing  that  no  human  charge  can  bo  brought 
against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns  with  a 
fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence,  and 
only  whetted  by  a  short  separation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli- 
vered from  *  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  was  proba- 
bly  conscious  had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous 
sinn,*  which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  em- 
bittifred  his  life ;  and  whoso  dominion  he  so 
frequently  and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
whose  language  and  exterior  cause  them  to  he 
ranked  with  the  religious ;  these  are,  at  least, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  most  exposed. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  connects,  in  in. 
dissoluble  union,  watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin.  But  if  yon  stop  hero  your 
devotion  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  do- 
minion  over  your  heart  and  life,  yon  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  tlie  heathens  of  old.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  lAr 
their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  sacn 
fices  and  lustrations. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease,  and  thm 
desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  not  *to  he  tormented  before  the  time.' 
How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery 
wish  they  had  been  UiniiftQS»i  fOQnKt^>&Mix^&BMv 
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migrht  not  oe  tormented  forever  !  But  with  you 
it  is  not  jet  too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  srrace, 
which  to  them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it, 
tijen,  without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in 
laying  up  fresh  regrets  lor  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing, that  when  they  have  pronounced  their 
prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task  ; 
the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
ibrgct  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talis- 
man, is  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  its  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 
passions,  assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in  brid- 
ling the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  calumny, 
but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain  conversa- 
tion. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
bead  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  tbat  they  are  weak ;  a  complaint 
they  aie  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  (^od,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name?  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  V)o  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  wo  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
like  huniiiily,  is  only  u  mask  for  indolence,  and 
a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  ii  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  He  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  sverse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength- 
ened by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  tiiem. 

Our  great  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 

EDteut,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his 
ands.  Tho  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an 
enchantress,  if  wc  did  not  assist  tiie  enchant- 
ment,  by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it;  by  irifccn«ibly 
forsaking  him  who  is  our  strength.  Wo  make 
ap«iloj^ies  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 

power  and  our  own  weakness.    But  the  inability  J  exislin;:  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  lra\c  bc- 
to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.     Br«tii  enemies    hind  Hi'n  a  ttgulatcf  by  which  all  laiurt  a^e* 


of  resistance  then,  far  surpass  every  gratifia- 
tion  now,  which  the  three  confederate  cnemiei 
of  our  souls  may  present  to  as? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  laiai 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressTy  told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified: 
it  is  *■  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit'  It  u  br 
our  works  we  siiall  be  judged,  and  not  b;  oar 
prayers.  And  what  a  final  conaummalion  is  it 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  ocr 
duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter  !  Wba*. 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  possesiioc; 
there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  become  a  ne- 
cessity, and  that  necessity  shall  be  happines* 
ineffable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated,  vilh 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  macj 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  caow 
it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  a&cenL,  za-i 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  G^mI. 


The  Lord's  Prayrr 
CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  not  customary  fur  kings  to  ciraw  u^  pr 
titions  tor  their  subjects  to  prcucnt  to  ther:- 
selves :  much  less  do  cartiily  monarchs  cousid:: 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  rcv.ard.  noroe 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  amon;  va 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  burthrnf  in- 
posed  on  them.  Whereas  it  is  s  singular  i>obid! 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  bo:.i 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  pro  :ii>i'd  to  f 
compense  us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord^s  prayer  may  be  f^mnd  the  s^-mi 
nal  principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Chriyiu::. 
both  f!)r  spiritual  and  temporal  things  ;  and  U*- 
ever  in  the  tulness  of  his  lieart  ho  wiii  nece^sJ 
rily  depart  from  his  model  in  his  choici-  oi'  rt- 
pressions  :  into  whatever  lamins  he  may  cxpaLu 
the  pure  gold  of  which   it  is  composed,  yei  &« 
will  still   find  the  general  principle  of  his  oai 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  Fub&t3fitiiii 
ly  contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  coinpc 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  o  ;> 
dciict^nsioii,  that  knowing  our  prop-^nsitv  loir:, 
our  blufeiHod  Lord  should  himself  iiuvc  dictal'  ^ 
our  p<  titionii,  partly  perhaps  as  a  c:/rr>cttve  c' 


enemies 
are  indeed  powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresisti- 
ble. It'  we  assert  tfie  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually 
•aying  *  Greater  are  they  that  are  against  us 
than  He  that  is  for  us  /' 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause :  we 
are  cmquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender 
Dot  so  much  becauM  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
aa  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  dimmiKhing  any  thing  of  Hi*  grace 
and  glory  to  whom  every  ifood  thought  wc  think, 
every  victrjry  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing,  may  it 
Dot  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven,  to  look 
back  on  every  conquest  we  here  obtained  by 
prayer  over  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every 
triatnph  over  the  world,  every  vicUry  over  our- 


should  set  their  devotions ;  and  v.c  imif.'it  pc: 
haps  establish  it  as  a  safe  rul-^  fur  )»riycr  i' 
gcnf*ral,  that  any  petition  which  ca:inot  in  (<o::i: 
shaftc,  bo  accoinmoilatod  to  tho  spirit  ot'  so:... 
part  (if  the  Lord*s  prayer  may  not  be  right  loU' 
adopted. 

The  distinction  between  the  p^rsnnal  natart 
of  Faith,  and  tho  universal  rharacter  ofCharitT 
as  it  ts  exercised  in  prayer  Is  specificaily  e^ 
hibitcd  in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  L.; 
head  nf  the  Creed  and  of  the  L'jrd**  Prave* 
We  cannot  exercise  faith  for  another,  and  tlier. 
foro  can  only  say  /believe.  Bjt  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  ear  Father, 
implying  that  he  is  the  Author,  G-jvernor,  anti 


mlwoM?  IVilJ  not  the  remeinbranca  ot  qua  atil\%qky9iK\AiHtknK.^lQwisftl«aaQalf«b'jtof  his  wIioIs 
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rational  creation.  It  conre^s  alto  a  beaatiful 
Idea  of  that  boundleis  chantj  which  links  all 
niankind  in  one  comprehensive  brotherhood. 
The  plural  us,  continued  through  the  whole 
prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with  which  it 
sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness,  and  to  ex- 
>ito  philanthropy,  by  recommendin|r  to  Grod  the 
•emporalas  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  graoe,  of  power  or 
uf  afiection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  ma- 
jesty or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can 
excite  terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or 
consolation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attractive,  so  in- 
teresting, as  that  of  FATHxa ;  it  includes  the 
idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon,  acceptance,  love. 
It  swallows  up  his  grandeur  in  His  beneficence. 
It  involves,  also,  the  inheritance  belonging  to 
our  filial  relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every 
image  that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
soflened  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority  miti- 
gated by  tenderness.  The  most  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the  abun- 
dant store.house  of  his  rich  conceptions,  to  con. 
vey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God*s  pity  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resembles  the 
pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  oirn  children.''  In  di. 
recting  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Divine 
Master  does  not  give  the  command  without  the 
example.  He  every  where  uses  the  term  he  re- 
commends.  *  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
iicaven  and  earth  !'  And  in  the  17th  of  St  John 
he  uses  this  tender  name  no  less  than  seven 
times 

*  I»rd,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth 
us,*  was  the  ill- understood  prayer  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  ua  this  petition  is  granted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  he  not  show  himself  to 
all  as  a  Futher,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and 
support  ?  Han  He  not,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner revealed  Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the 
sublime  wonder  of  His  word,  in  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ,  and  the  perpetual  gifl  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself 
our  Father,  if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  with- 
holds His  chastening  hand  ;  if,  when  we  have 
sinned,  He  still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are 
deaf  to  His  call.  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de- 
lay. He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent.  He 
pardons  us;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives  us; 
if,  when  in  danger,  He  preserves  us  from  fall- 
ing ;  and  if,  when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good 
ness  of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
tlie  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  know  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had  so 
notoriously  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  the  endear- 
ing name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence  that  might 
plead  for  forgiveness  of  his  offence,  though  he 
(eared,  not  for  restoration  to  affection  and  fa- 
vour. But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a 
pbee  among  the  servanta,  while  he  only  hum* 


bly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled,  be- 
loved child. 

Our  Lord's  Introduction,  *  Pray  ye  therefore 
after  this  manner,^  neither  forbids  digression 
nor  amplification.  The  recollection  that  His 
dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  calculated  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  petitioner  and  his  God,  and  to  encourage  us 
to  communicate  with  the  Father  of  Spirits: 
with  Him  who  is  *  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders  ;*  and  which  of  His 
wmiders  is  more  astonishing  than  this  incon- 
ceivably marvellous  condescension  7 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  praver 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  most  model  our  Ufii 
by  it  as  well  as  onr  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  bo  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fii- 
mily  as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  coo. 
scientious  attendance  on  ail  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray, 
ing,  by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers  and 
our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  frequently 
are  wc  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that  *  His 
kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing  no- 
thing to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportioo 
of  the  globe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7  When  we  pray  that 
*  His  will  may  be  done,*  wc  know  that  His  will 
is,  that  *  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should 
perish.*  When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  tho  dark  and  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  consist- 
ently desire  of  Grod  in  our  prayers,  that  *  His 
saving  health  may  be  known  to  all  nations.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *Hid  kingdom 
may  come,  do  we  not  pray  that  all  false  reli- 
gions, all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  universally 
abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  be  cttla- 
blished  throughout  the  world  7 

If  praying  fur  our  *  daily  bread*  is  a  petition 
expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a  petition 
of  temperance.  It  teaches  us  to  subordinate  oar 
desires  af\er  worldly  things,  and  to  ask  for  them 
in  great  moderation.  It  is  worth  observiar, 
that  requcHts  for  temporal  blessings  and  spi- 
ritual mercies  are  so  interwoven  in  this  perfect 
form,  that  in  repeating  it,  we  cannot  pray  for 
our  *  daily  bread*  without  imploring  *  forgive- 
ness of  our  trespasses.* 

*  Deliverance  fVom  evil*  is  a  petition  of  indefi- 
nite extent,  and  is  closely  connected  with  that 
which  preoedea  it    Qod  'cannot  *  lead  ua  iatA 
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temptation,*  bat  Hit  Providence  may  lead  as 
into  situations  which,  actinff  on  the  currnptinn 
of  our  hearts,  may  eventoally  produce  the  evil 
we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led  into 
temptation,*  we  are  asking  of  God  to  care  those 
sinful  propensities  which  are  liltely  to  expose  as 
to  it,  and  to  preserve  us  from  thnee  circum* 
stances  which,  by  subjectincf  as  to  difficulty  and 
danger,  may  terminate  in  sin. 

Tcmptnlion,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  fre. 
qoently  implies  probation;  a  trial  sent  in  order 
to  lay  open  our  real  character.  Thus  God,  in 
tempting  Abraham,  gave  occasion  to  that  illus. 
trions  exemplification  of  faith  and  obedience  in 
this  devoted  Patriarch.  God  is  also  said  to  try 
Hezekiah.  This  trial  led  him  into  the  vain  dis< 
play  of  magnificence  and  wealth  before  the  fo- 
reign  ambassadors.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
already  knew  this  infirmity,  yet  it  is  said  by 
the  sacred  historian,  that  *  God  lefl  him  to  try 
him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart.*  Doubtless  the  public  exposure  of  his 
pride  was  calcolated  to  lead  Hezekiah  to  subse. 
qnent  repentance  and  humility ;  for,  in  spite  of 
this  error  be  was  eminently  conspicoous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 

There  is  in  the  Lord's  prayer  a  concatenation 
of  the  several  claases,  what  in  human  composi- 
tion the  critics  call  concealed  method.  The  peti. 
tions  rise  oat  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as 
it  were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
de ;  for  the  desire  that  Grod*s  name  may  be  hal. 
lowed.  His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to,  and 
confirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the  close.  If 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  His, 
then  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  is  declared 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Lord'M  Prayer  continued,—*  Thy  Will  he 

Done,' 

Tbb  Holy  Scriptorea  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe  or  definition.  The  esscn- 
tial  spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to  be 
included  in  thu  one  brief  petition  of  the  LoaD*8 
Pturn,  *  Tht  will  n  noin.* 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
win  not  complain,  dues  not  care  to  submit  It 
arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring,  with- 
oat  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding,  its 
silence  is  stabbomness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
Ha  calmness  is  apathy  withoat,  and  discontent 
within.  In  sach  characters  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  loom  of  pasillanimity.  Not  seldom,  indeed. 
the  mind  pats  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which 
the  nerves  could  make  oat  a  better  title.  Tet 
the  suffering  which  arises  from  acute  feeling  is 
ao  fkr  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resig- 
nation,  that  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacri- 
500  it  enhuiom  the  value.    True  resi^ation  is 


It  is  not  a  task  which,  when  onoe  got  over  is 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of 
the  subject.  The  necessity  of  following  up  the 
lesKin  we  have  begun,  presents  itself  alinosl 
ewery  day  in  some  new  shape,  occurs  ander 
some  fresh  modification.  The  submission  of 
yesterday  does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  resiip 
nation  of  to-day.  The  principle,  indeed,  onee 
thoroughly  wroui^ht  into  the  eoul,  gradually  re- 
conciles us  to  the  frequent  demand  for  its  exer 
cise,  and  renders  every  successive  call  more 
easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  aobject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurreooe  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  appareut  convic- 
tion of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it  in 
the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy  thai 
what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease  and 
self  complscence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer  so 
many  arguments  to  convince  and  eo  many  mo- 
tives to  persusde,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understandine 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  uader- 
taking ;  acd  not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
oor  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  tliose 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmati- 
cally prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practicallv 
find  how  slowly  our  own  arguments  prodoee 
any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  to  mam! 
at  their  inetficacy  on  others.  The  sick  physi- 
cian tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterneaa  of  t'le 
draught,  to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  a 0:1. 
dered  the  patient  bad  felt  so  much  repugnance 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the 
arguments  which  fail  of  their  eflfect  on  the  wri- 
ter, when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act 
not  to  reason  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  ii  tu 
just,  and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  oec 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  beii 
men  find  it  moro  easy  to  commend  the  rule  thao 
to  adopt  it.  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  en- 
graved, not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  this 
divine  precept,  Tht  will  be  dons,  baa  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subeequent  ia- 
strnction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblationi  were  offered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  His  own  express  ap- 
pointmcnt,  yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  then 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  aa  aubetitnlM 
instead  of  signs.  Will  He,  under  a  more  per. 
feet  dispensation,  accept  of  any  obeervanesi 
which  are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedka- 
tion,— of  any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  eoa. 
plote  desire  of  acquiescence  in  hia  will  7  *  My 
son  give  me  thine  heart,*  is  his  brief  bat  impe- 
rative command.  Bat,  before  we  can  be  browkt 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  reqoiaitioii,God 
must  enlighten  our  understanding,  that  our  d^ 
votion  may  be  rational ;  He  must  rectify  on 
will,  that  it  may  be  voluntary  ;  He  moat  purifj 
our  heart,  that  it  may  be  spirituaL 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  end  hdh 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Gres't 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  kf 
mere  moral  institotion,  the  wise  eayinga  of  Ik* 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  Bit 
their  most  elevated  standard  waa  low :  tbair 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  iks 


ibe  bMrde&t  Jeaatm  in  the  whole  ecHocA  f^CHT\A.Ytu%WVi\\v^  v^  fortune,  the  dignity 'of  anfMBf 
ftMthB  oHeaaH  taught  and  the  WtaAWaxt^WvtVQA,  vViva^a  ^V^vn  ^dustt  ^axtwv  adhere  i 
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|odpiii|r ;  thingfs  troa,  indeed,  u  far  •■  they  go, 
but  a  subfftratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the  su- 
perstructure to  be  built  on  it.  It  wanted  depth, 
and  fltrength,  and  solidity,  for  the  purposes  of 
support. '  ft  wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  as. 
surance  that  God  orders  all  things  according  to 
the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ;  it 
wanted  that  inly  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in  en- 
tire dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  most  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  most  be  di- 
iated.  An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  us ; — and,  if  we  must  not 
slacken  onr  zeal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not 
be  remiss  in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground 
that  God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world. 
If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition 
to  his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract 
it.  This  surrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties, 
as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obe- 
dience. It  involvfA  doing  as  well  as  suffering, 
activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as 
forbearance.  Yot  the  concise  petition  daily 
slipfl  off  the  tongue  without  cur  reflecting  on 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  we  are  imposing  on 
ourselves.  We  do  not  conpider  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the 
sacrifices,  the  trials,  the  privations  it  may  in- 
volve, and  the  large  indefinite  obedience  to  all 
the  known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
Windnm  to  which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  ^Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
Wc  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosjllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co-extensive  with  our  whole  course  of  be- 
ing ;  that,  in  uttering  them  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves ;  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  bUsted  and 
only  Potentate  ;  that  we  make  over  to  Him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words,  tht  wiijl  be  oonk,  express  an  act 
of  faith  the  most  sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance 
the  most  unqualified  ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
declaration  or  entire  submission  to  a  sovereign 
the  most  absolute,  they  are  at  the  same  time, 
a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father  tlie  most  be- 
neficenL 

We  muut  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give  up 
what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may  be 
calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold  what 
we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain,  and 
to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously  endes' 
vouring  to  keep.  Wc  are  solemnly  renouncing 
onr  property  in  ourselves,  we  are  distinctly 
making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him  whose  we 


already  are.  We  speeificallj  entreat  Him  to  do 
with  us  what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  con- 
formity to  His  image,  without  which  we  shall 
never  be  resigned  to  bis  will ;  in  short,  to  dis 
pose  of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  how- 
ever  contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blindness 
has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestionable 
happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God,  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afflicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility,  even 
more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions.  He 
shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufficiency  and 
happiness  are  incompatible;  that  pride  and  peace 
are  irreconcilable  ;  that  following  our  own  way, 
and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  ThywiU 
he  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unceas- 
ing prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying- 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace  !  be  still  !*  Lei 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub 
mission  decs  not  adequately  express  his  feelings 
We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from  doty 
as  from  necessity  ;  we  submit,  because  wc  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes  may 
be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty,  rather 
than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not  only  yields 
to  tlie  dispensation,  but  adores  the  dispenser. 
He  not  only  submits  to  the  blow,  but  vindicates 
the  hand  which  inflicts  it :  *  The  Lord  is  righte- 
ous in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the  chastise- 
ment as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  chastiser. 

*  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity.  *  De- 
fore  1  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and  alludes 
to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  pravs  also  that  it  may  not 
be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been  sanctified 
to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from  the  trial 
till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit 

*  Christianity,*  says  Bishop  Hursley, '  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  sav  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 

*  Thv  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Chxisi 
has  made  us  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  de- 
livers us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *  easy  yoke  of  Christ,* 
from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to  the 

*  light  bnrden  of^bim  who  overcame  it* 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  tho 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be- 
comes, the  more  it  fixes  on  one  object ;  once 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  UbiacU 
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tot  versatilitj,  but  for  coosUncy;  nol  for  change, 
bat  fidelity;  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest  than  our 
duty,  t«  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.  *  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 
'  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosure.' 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  expressly  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring  that  a 
voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub. 
jogalion  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called  the 
Ood  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. — 
*  Tliy  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe. 
tition.  The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler's  change 
of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.  He  did  not 
ask,  *  Are  there  i%vr  that  ba  saved  ?*  but  *  What 
•hall  /  do  to  be  saved  7* — The  first  symptom  St. 
Paul  gave  of  his  conversion  was  a  practical 
■ymptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?*  He  entered  on  his  new  course,  with  a 
total  renunciation  of  his  own  will.  It  seemed 
to  this  great  Apostle  to  be  the  turning  point  be. 
tween  infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should 
follow  his  own  will  or  the  will  of  Grod.  He  did 
not  amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques- 
tions. His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern 
engrossed  his  whole  soul..  Nor  was  his  question 
a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  spring- 
ing out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of  a  we  and  wonder 
which  accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  con- 
fictions.  It  became  the  abiding  principle  which 
governed  bis  future  life,  which  made  him  in  la. 
hours  more  abundant.     Every  successive  act  of 


humour,  while  we  allow  oui selves  to  feel  re. 
pugnance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Maalar,  wheq 
His  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  in  withoor 
own  inclination? 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sincere  devoted, 
ness  to  GmI  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  eqoali. 
ty  of  mind  under  unequal  circumstances.  We 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask 
amiss,  not  knowing  that  they  are  withheld  bj 
the  same  mercy  by  which  the  things  that  an 
good  for  us  are  granted.^ — ^Things  good  in  them, 
selves  may  not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned 
spirit  is  the  proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for 
receiving  mercies,  or  for  having  them  dented 
Resignation  of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good 
subject,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  al- 
ways in  action  ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  ia 
a  spirit  of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  re. 
volt  when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi. 
tion  to  that  of  the  subject  This  aeditious  prin. 
ciple  is  the  infallible  characteristic  of  an  unre. 
newed  mind. 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.  The  appoint* 
mcnt  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  Hii. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  ii 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request.  It  is 
not  He  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  wo  oar 
selves.  Or,  perhaps,  He  refuses  the  thing  ws 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which.  He 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment.  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  He  gives  us  pa- 
tience under  it  We  desire  deliverance  from 
our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turn- 
ed their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper,  by  further  exercise. 


duty,  every  future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from    We  desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial; 


it,  was  influenced  by  it  His  own  will,  his  ar 
dent,  impetuous,  fiory  will,  was  not  merely  sub. 
dued,  it  was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup. 
poaed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devotednets^ 
from  which  it  is  derived,  docs  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  hubit, 
and  a  habit  involves  more  than  an  act ;  it  pledges 
OS  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness  of  charac 
ler,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving 
op  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  Grod.    De- 
votedness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 
prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  works, 
for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of 
piety,  they  are  not  its  essence.^^Devotedness 
oonsiatfl  in  doing  and  suffering,  bearing  and 
forbearing,  in  the  way  which  God  proscribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  duty  performed  with 
alacrity,  if  it  opposes  our  own  inclination ;  the 
moat  ordinary  trial,  met  with  a  right  spirit  is 
more  acceptable  to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of 
our  own  devising.     We  do  not  commend  a  ser- 
▼ant  for  his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exer- 
eiaed,  in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy ; 
we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedience, 
oo/sM  Ai«  activity  haa  been  cxcrcisod  in  doing 


instead  of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitter* 
ness ;  he  mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be 
intolerable,  by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under 
it  How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  hii 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly  va- 
luable than  we  had  requested  at  his  hands? 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankfi-l 
when  our  prayers  are  granted,  and  patient  and 
cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  Every  fresh 
disappointment  will  teach  us  to  distrust  our. 
selvc.4,  and  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  in. 
Btrnct  us  that  tliere  may  be  a  better  way  of 
hearing  our  requests  than  that  of  granting  thein. 
Happy  for  us  that  He  to  whom  they  are  address- 
ed knows  what  is  best  and  acts  upon  that  know- 
ledge. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  slight  scheme  of  Prayer  mrooosed  fsr  ysaiag 
persons  on  the  model  of  the  Lord*§' Prayer. 

Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  of  suggesting  the  few  following 
hints  7  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be 
anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty  ahould  be  ear 


ip^^  we  required  of  him.    Now,  Viow  can^«\iim\WvncvAc«&fed<»itHeirchildrea,  bat  that  thtj 
'otm  ou  hit  doinf  what  eontradicli  \a\»  owikXiibRMML  ^  Xwu^V  >X  \u  ^daiaVMa.  ^musbmc;  aai 
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§mek  parents  need  litUd  persuiuion  or  counsel 
on  the  subject  Yet  children  of  decent  and 
orderly  (I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious) 
families  are  oi\cn  so  superficially  instructed  in 
this  important  business,  that  when  they  are 
asked  what  prayers  they  use,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  answer, '  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed.  And  even  some  who  are  better  taught, 
are  not  always  made  to  understand  with  suifi- 
cient  clearness  the  specific  distinction  between 
the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their 
^(gith,  and  the  other  tiie  model  for  their  suppli- 
cations. By  this  confused  and  indistinct  be- 
ginning, they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  in  their 
ideas,  which  is  not  always  completely  disen- 
tangled in  more  advanced  life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  oc- 
oasion  which  the  child's  opening  understand- 
ing shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  taking  every  di- 
Tiflion  or  short  sentence  separately ;  for  each 
fiirnishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lec- 
ture. Children  should  be  led  gradually  through 
every  part  of  this  Divine  composition ;  they 
should  be  taught  to  break  it  into  regular  divi- 
sions  into  which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves 
itself.  They  should  be  made  to  comprehend, 
one  by  one,  eacii  of  its  short  but  weighty  sen- 
tences :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  better  understanding  them,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in 
their  most  simple  and  obvious  meanings ;  for  in 
these  condensed  and  substantial  expressions,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  every  word  is  an  ingot, 
and  will  bear  beating  out;  so  that  the  teacher's 
difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall 
say,  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so  abundant  is 
the  expository  mutter  which  this  succinct  pat- 
tern suggests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty  good 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  division, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  observe  the  con- 
nection, relation,  and  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon  another;  for 
there  is  great  method  and  connection  in  it.  A 
judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logically  nor  consequence;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  persons,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which,  as  it 
is  to  oe  their  guide  and  model  through  life,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it,)  will  have 
a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its  individual 
contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  general,  than  many 
ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been,  per- 
haps, loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump,  witliout  scrutiny  and  without  dis- 
erimination. 

I  would  have  it    understood,  that  by  these 

little  comments  I  do  not  mean   that    children 

toould  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 

tOtelUgible  expositions ;  but  that  the  exposition 

e  to  be  colloquial.    And  here  I  mast  remark  in 


general,  that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreaeoo- 
ably  apt  to  relievo  herself  at  the  child's  expense, 
by  loading  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  oa 
occasions  in  which  far  other  faculties  should 
put  in  exercise.  Children  themselves  should  be 
made  to  furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extempo- 
raneous commentary  by  their  answers;  in 
which  answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by 
the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understanding, 
when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at  work,  will 
soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable,  if  not  very  correct,  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to 
begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
if  children  are  thrown  exclusively  on  the  best 
forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  me- 
mory like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  a  dry  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little 
effect  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  under- 
stand what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open 
to  them  the  important  scheme  of  praver.  With- 
out such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this 
duty,  they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant, 
or  enthusiastic  in  both.  We  should  give  them 
knowledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  viety^  and  as  a  due  prepa- 
rative to  it:  Christian  instruction  in  this  re- 
sembling the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
communication,  gives  light  before  ho  gives  heat 
And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion 
without  first  infusing  that  knowledge  out  of 
which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  reviving  the 
popish  maxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopting  the  popish 
rule,  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  at- 
tend to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand 
them ;  and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if 
they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to  dissect  them, 
to  know  their  component  parts,  and  to  metho- 
dise them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication  to  Grod  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself^ 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of  *  Hiii  with  whom  they  have  to  do.' 
His  omnipresence  is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  firat 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  (bunded 
on  some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analysis  hero  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,*  that  he  is 
an  infinitely  holy  Being,  and  that  'he  is  the 
rewardcr  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  adoration.  The  creature  devoting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  self-dedication  next  presents 
itself.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  impor- 
tant truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  waal 
help,  which  may  be  done  by  some  easT  anakify, 
they  will  easily  be  led  to  undentandf  how  oa. 
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ta rally  petition  forms  a  mont  considerable 
branc^i  of  prayer;  and  Divine  ^race  being 
Amoiigf  the  things  for  which  they  are  to  petition, 
this  naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  conviction  which  will  be 
re:idily  worked  into  an  ingenuons  mind  that  as 
off  ending  creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  neces- 
sity of  confession  will  easily  ho  made  intelligi. 
bl*!  to  tiicm.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  un. 
dcHtand  that  it  must  not  bs  such  a  general  and 
Tague  coni'ession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal imiiiilation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination.  On  the  gladness 
of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult 
to  impress  the  delightful  duty  oT thanksgioing, 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  prayer. 
In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to  recapitulate 
not  only  their  general,  but  to  enumerate  their  pe- 
coliar,  daily,  and  incidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
specific  manner  as  they  should  have  been  taught 
to  detail  their  individual  and  personal  itmnts  in 
the  petitionary,  and  their  fault*  in  the  confes- 
nonal  part  The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which 
will  more  readily  dispose  them  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
them  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  by  adopting  another  indis- 
pensable,  and  to  an  affectionate  heart,  pleaning 
part  of  prayer,  which  is  tnf^rcession.  It  will 
be  needful  to  inf.trm  them  that  the  omission  of 
this  important  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer^ 
arises  from  the  Divine  Intercessor  not  having 
then  oiisumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under* 
■tand  the  different  nature  of  all  these;  and  when 
they  clearly  cimurehcnd  that  adoration^  self- 
deaieation,  confestion,  pftition^  thanksgivings 
wnd  intercession^  arc  distinct  heads,  which  must 
not  be  involved  in  each  other ;  you  may  exem- 
plify the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them  these 
■Qcccssivc  branches  in  any  well  written  form.  If 
u  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our 
truly  Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes 
the  example  of  presenting  every  request  in  the 
name  of  the  i;rcat  Mediator.  For  there  is  no  ac« 
eess  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  by  that  new 
mmd  living  way.  In  the  Liturgy,  too,  they  will 
meet  with  the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers, 
exhibiting  separate  specimens  of  each  of  the 
distinct  heads  we  have  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gra- 
dually brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation 
u  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  little  course  of 
lectures  as  we  have  recommended,  they  should, 
from  the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  road, 
have  been  employing  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provision  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may  be 
employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  being  the  first  fa- 
eally  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fected when  the  others  are  only  beginning  to  un- 
fold themselves,  tliis  is  an  intimation  of  Provi- 
donoB  thtd  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on  for  the 
beU  asoM.    I i  should,  therefore,  Vm  deteltied  \o  \a^ 


in  a  stock  of  tiie  more  easy  and  devotiona!  parts 
of  Scripture,  especially  the  Psalms.*  Children, 
whose  minds  have  been  early  well  furnished  from 
these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or  ten  years 
old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  seleet  with  no 
contemptible  judgment,  suitable  examples  of 
all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  ond  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tract and  appropriate  texts  under  each  respeiv 
tive  head,  f o  as  to  exhibit,  without  Itelp,  com- 
plete specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer  Bv 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearlj 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthiisiism,  from  irregularity*  and  cooceiL 
By  being  obliged  continually,  to  spply  for  them-* 
selves,  they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  diffi- 
culties, of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,*  whidi 
may  be  hereaflcr  useful  to  them  on  other  and 
more  tiying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first 
confine  them  to  the  Bible;  for  were  they  albw- 
ed  with  equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  boob 
with  a  yiew  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their 
little  compositions,  or  rather  compilations,  tbey 
might  bo  tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  wbat 
they  pick  up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much 
laid  open,  when  they  find  themselves  extrava^ 
gantly  commended  for  any  pilfered  passsage  with 
which  they  decorate  their  littlo  themes  and  let- 
ters. But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  ii 
such  a  sacred  signature  stamped  on  everj 
Scripture  phrase,  that  tfio  owner's  name  cas 
never  be  defaced  or  torn  off  from  the  goodi, 
either  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  vhicii 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learoinc 
such  as  may  bo  best  turned  to  this  account  Ic 
the  hundred  and  thirty-i.inth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  tht 
Divine  omnipresence,  as  was  bcfbie  observed, 
is  unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic 
l^randeur,  and  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
intimate  and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likuy  to 
seize  on  the  quick  and  lively  feeling  of  youth 
Tho  awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  Lhey  are 
taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  in  general 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,*  but  that  Hf 
is  *  about  their  path,  and  about  their  bed,*  be- 
stows such  a  sense  of  real  and  present  existence 
on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  conceive  ii 
having  his  distant  habitation  only  in  heaien,  at 
will  greatly  help  to  realize  the  sense  of  his  ac- 
tual presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to  the 
mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  cxpressioo 
for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  inclodei 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral favours.  It  illustrates  the  compassiooats 
mercies  of  God  by  familiar  tenderness  and  e& 
quisile  endearment,  as  arc  calculated  to  strike 

*  This  will  »ic  M  far  from  spoiline  the  rhrerfu)w» 
or  imiVHlinstlie  |)l«>aiurR«.  of  childhomt,  thai  tlie  Autbor 
knowd  a  lady,  who.  uhftn  a  littlo  sir!.  lw>for«  »he  mi 
•evpn  year*  old,  had  Inarnt  tho  wlmie  Piialtrr  thrnofka 
second  time:  and  that  wilhout  any  dimioution  at  sa 
cnromon  itaiety  of  tpirils,  or  anv  inierf^renee  wiih  ihr 
«>«fa^'^  «»\M:\t«\MtvV.%  fuittid  to  hrr  ttatinn. 
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noB  every  chord  of  filial  fondneet  in  the  heart 
of  an  affectionate  child.  The  fiflj-firat  supplies 
an  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates 
to  confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the 
aids  of  ttio  Spirit.  The  twenty.third  abounds 
with  captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting 
goodness  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncom- 
mon  beauty  and  sweetness  :  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

Children  who,  while  tliey  were  engaged  in 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  af\er wards 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  their  petty  labours,  wbsn  they  are 
called  to  draw  out  from  their  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  they  have  been  insensibly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that, 
without  any  fresh  application  to  study,  they  are 
now  obliged  tu  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
memory,  they  have  lying  ready  in  their  minds 
the  materials  with  which  th6y  are  at  length 
called  upon  to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be 
set  about  selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts, 
which  shall  contain  the  substance  of  every  spe. 
cific  head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
concatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one  regular 
whole,  occasionally  varying  the  arrangement  as 
they  like;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  some, 
times  beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes 
with  confi*ssion  ;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  on 
one  part,  sometimes  on  another.  As  the  hard- 
ships of  a  leligious  Sunday  are  of\e/i  so  patheti- 
cally  pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens  of  religion  ;  and  as  the  friends  of  religion 
are  so  oflcn  called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolera- 
ble  rigours,  by  recommending  pleasant  employ- 
ment, might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  been 
here  susreested  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa' 
tions,  to  livhten  its  load ! 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  being  thus  early 
iurmed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intellect 
being  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exer- 
cise invariably  maintained,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably hope  that  their  affectiont  also,  through  Di- 
vine grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work, 
till  tlicy  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  tlie  understanding  also?*  They  will 
now  be  qualified  to  use  a  well-composed  form, 
with  seriousness  and  advantage  ;  for  they  will 
now  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally. 
That  which  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a  signifi. 
cant  r-orii(K>8ition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
and  beauty  ;  and  while  they  will  have  the  fur- 
ther  advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  im- 
proved judgment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
their  own  purpose  snch  prayers  as  are  more 
judicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habit- 
uate them  to  look  for  plan,  and  desigrn,  and  lucid 
order,  in  other  works. 


CHAP.  XL 
Of  Pertaveranee  in  Prayer  and  Praise, 

A  DKEP  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  power- 
Vou  II. 


fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  a  humble  avowal, 
of  sin  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  some, 
who,because  they  cannot  charge  themselves  with 
flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider  a  contrite  coiu 
fession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily 
life  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devotions.  But 
God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  re. 
monstrances  of  a  conscience  nut  laid  asleep  by 
neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  would 
find,  that,  were  the  daily  omissioru  alone,  whe- 
ther in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their  best 
days  registered  and  presented  to  them,  they 
would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  fbr  re- 
pentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
grtat,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  all  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  gracioua 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self  abasing  prayer  of  Da 
vid,  aAer  the  commission  of  the  two  black  oil 
fences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exemplary 
hfe,  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishonouring 
his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet  inevi. 
table  death  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle, 
— yet,  in   praying  to   be  delivered  from   this 

*  bUx>d.guiltiness,*  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lesson  to  posterity,  when,  in  his  lowly  prostra- 
tion at  the  throne  of  God,   his  first  cry  was 

*  Against  Thee^  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  nrst  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  agoinst  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excels,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  bo  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  those  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  alito  suflicicntly  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  mo- 
difications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and 
not  over-correct  the  gradations  in  their  moral 
scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  the  extirpation,  and  not  meiely  the  reduction, 
of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  fbr  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  mangnitude.only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  who&e  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con- 
siders every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offenoe 
when  committed  against  supreme  power  oxer 
cised  with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  modi* 
fied  sins ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  vrMifih 
is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  saib  Ic 
the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  which  consti- 
tutes  its  malignity,  an'i  ^'vtructa  the  benefit  of 
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prayer.  The  inferior  dcgne  which  ii  cherished, 
will,  witliout  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be 
ready  to  becomo  the  excess  which  is  deprecated, 
whenever  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  pre- 
sent itself.  For,  however  our  compassionate 
Father  may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault, 
yet  how  can  wc  expect  Him  to  fbrfrive  any  de- 
gree  of  sin  that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a 
certain  measure,  intended  to  be  committed  7 
Diminution,  however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if, 
by  perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradually  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  im* 
portant  subject  of  Perseverance  in  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  roan*s  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown, 
•o  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
Diind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined; 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse,  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  tJiat  to  be  allowed  to  praise  Him 
for  his  mercies,  wss  itself  a  mercy. 

The  A  posticus  precept,  *  Prsy  always/ — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pie. 
onasm,  if  wo  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion. In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it :  in  trouble, 
we  have  no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have 
no  other  refuge  ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in 
death,  no  other  comfort 

Saiiit  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercouse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fectiono,  our  :tcknowlcdgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  our  obligation  for  his  benefits, 
providential  and  spiritual;  the  avowal  of  our  en- 
tire  dependence  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him ;  the 
confoijsioii  of  our  own  unworthinoss,  infirmities, 
and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our  wants, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for  succour 
in  our  divtresa ;  for  a  blessing  on  our  undertak- 
ings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct,  and  the 
success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gene- 
ral view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out 
which  of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  em- 
brace ;  which  of  these  clauses  a  rational,  a  sen- 
tient, an  cnlinrhtened,  a  dependent  being  can 
omit  in  hiH  scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  ncccsnarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
ihe  ex0rciB%  (lie  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to  the 
fffinciplo  of'  the  act,  and  to  the  dTcomaUnQea' 


of  the  actor,  reduces  all  theae  qualities  to  thor 
easence  when  he  resolves  tbem  intofAs  9jnrii  of 
supplication. 

To  pray,  incessantly,  therefore  appears  t»  be, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  miod  ia 
an  habitual  dispoaition  and  propensity  to  dev» 
tion ;  for  tliere  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  bi 
said  to  do  that  which  we  are  willing  to  6^ 
tlioogh  there  are  intervals  of  the  thought  u 
well  as  intermiasbns  of  the  act,  — '  as  a  traveller,* 
says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  his 
journey,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  reil, 
and  to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  be 
pause,  he  does  not  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  his  por. 
suit  is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  inter- 
rupted. 

Conatantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  tbea, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty  ;  never 
slighting  the  occatiion  which  presents  itself,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *to  pray  without  ceafing.* 
The  expreasion  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  iro plies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  zeal  in  layiog 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  Is 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  ainceritj,  is  not  » 
frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  tfae 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  im> 
ment,  as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion ;  il 
is  to  pstient  wailing,  to  assiduous  solicitatioa, 
to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  d€«ltr- 
ed  that  he  will  lend  his  car,  that  he  will  givelbe 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grinl 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  tbii 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  roindi  t 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by 
a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionsle,  bat 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affbctioai 
are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  convene 
with  Hea\'en  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other 
means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paol 
that  *  wo  are  risen  with  Christ,'  but  thisobviooi 
one,  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  aia 
above  ;  that  the  heart  is  renovated,  that  the  mind 
is  lifled  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  tbs 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  tbs 
I  whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  ex- 
presses but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves?  Business  brings  in  its  g^rare  apology 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. — But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully,  we  should  find  the  fact  to  he,  that  disia. 
clination  to  this  employment,  oflener  than  oor 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  os  from  tbii 
sacred  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indee;*,  pray- 
er is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reloo- 
tance ;  the  mind  which  knows  not  where  to  fly, 
flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist. 
The  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural 
impulse ;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an  emotion 
of  piety,  biit  from  a  feeling  ooovicUcm  that  every 
other  refuge  is  » a  refuge  of  lies.'  Oh  I  tbea 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comfort 
\«^^Va.^i^  '\^  \koa  axt  either  drawn  or  drttes 
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with  IjoIv  Davia,  to  say  to  thy  (rod,  *  Tliou  art  a 
place  to  hide  ino  in.* 

Dut  if  it  is  easy  fur  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
IfiTe  up  a  world,  bv  whom  itself  seems  to  be  given 
op,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer  equally 
imperative.  There  are  circumstances  more  dan- 
geroas,  yet  less  suspected  of  danger,  in  which, 
though  the  call  in  louder,  it  is  less  hoard ;  be- 
eaaac  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drowned  by  the 
clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes, 
anbroken  health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spi- 
rits, a  spring-tide  of  success, — these  are  the  occa- 
sions when  the  very  abundance  of  6od*B  mer- 
cies is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it. 
LfOaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dignities, 
successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares  in 
the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  unrier  the  mask 
of  pleasures;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  satu- 
rated heart  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
more  abuni'ant,*  is  more  in  unison,  than  *  what 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lf)rd  7' 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
(bens.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors,  her  compas- 
sion for  want.  It  draws  Repentance,  with  her 
holy  sorrows,  her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-dis- 
trost  It  uttractH  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye, 
^Hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor, — Beneficence 
with  her  open  hand, — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide 
to  serve, — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  look- 
ing at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
graces  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits 
them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  ap- 
propriate  practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue; 
rirtue  is  spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which 
genuine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not  effaced  by 
thesospcnsionofthe  act,  but  retains  some  touches 
of  the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

When  we  consider  how  profusely  God  be- 
stows,  and  how  little  He  requires :  that  while 
He  confers  like  Deity,  He  desires  only  such  poor 
returns  as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant 
mortality  ;  that  He  requires  no  costly  oblation  ; 
nothing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  will  inroneeivably  enrich  the  giver.  When 
we  consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that 
He  will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gra- 
titude for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
flect, thai  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to  praise 
Him  in  His  g\(i ; — that  His  grace  must  purify 
the  offering,  before  He  condescends  to  receive 
it,  must  confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it 
acceptable ; — that  He  only  expects  we  should 
oonsecrate  to  Him  what  we  have  received  from 
Him  ; — that  we  should  only  confess,  that  of  all 
we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due ; — wo  may  well 
blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  commanded 
ns  *  to  do  some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  mo- 
nument of  splondour,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty and  ostentation,  something  that  would  per- 
petuate our  own  name  with  His  goodness,  we 
should  gladly  have  done  it. — How  much  more 
when  He  only  requires 

*  Our  thanks  how  due  V 

when  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
•zpressbn  of"^  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  His  right* 


But  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  no 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  is 
unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably say,  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  rega- 
lar  exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at 
tainment  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  wo  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  to  praise  God,  and  to 
confess  our  own  sinfulness;  on  that  night  we 
may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super, 
fluons. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion  has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  ruie  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to  our 
tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  *  We  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  the  drudgery  of  prayer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  the  ends  which  you  so  tiresomely 
recommend.*  8o  far  from  it,  we  really  figure  to 
ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  hn- 
man  being  brought  to  such  perfection  of  dis. 
ciplino,  it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that 
this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would  continue 
most  perseveringly  in  the  practice  of  that  devo- 
tion, which  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so  desirable  a  state, 
who  'K'ould  most  tremble  to  discontinue  prayer, 
who  would  bo  most  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
the  condition  into  which  such  discontinuance 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others 
do,  he  will  continue  forever  to  *  sing  praises  unto 
Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue 
to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  niijht  season.*'' 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  Mi  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  empty  shadows,  none  which  can  make  bin 
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look  wiih  R>  much  indiflference  on  iU  lyinflf  ya. 
nitieii ;  none  that  can  so  powerfully  defend  him 
Bgatniit  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi- 
cnl'it^s'  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  pcrfMjtual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be  that  our 
bletised  Redeemer,  after  havinir  given  both  the 
•zauiple  and  the  command,  while  on  earth,  con- 
d«>Bcendi  fiiill  to  be  our  unceasing  intercessor  in 
Heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning  for  uor- 
solves,  when  we  believe  that  He  never  ceases 
interceding  for  us  7 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  aa  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that,  however,  is 
•o  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  srgument  for  per- 
severance. That  which  was  at  6rst  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burden, 
will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impoee 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
cessary as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial,  will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot  wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
•ion.  When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness 
attempts  tn  walk,  he  dues  not  discontinue  the 
exercise  because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor 
even  because  the  effort  is  painful.  He  rather 
redoubles  his  exertion  ;  it  is  from  his  pcrsever- 
Aoce  that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional 
.  turn  every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  aug- 
ments his  vij^our,  improves  his  spirits.  That 
eff!>rt  which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was 
salutary,  is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  re- 
novated strength  renders  it  delightful. 

But  if  proyer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?  Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  wc  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the  most  pnrely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
•olicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prsyer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  our 
wants,  praise,  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known evpn  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfallen 
lieinqs ;  they  cannot  say  aa  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Ijamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.*  Prayer  in 
the  child  of  faith ;  praise  of  love.  Prayer  is 
prospective  :  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjnjr  ment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past,  and 
anticipation  yf  future  blessings.  Prayer  points 
tlie  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  is  already  there.* 


CHAP.  XII. 
On  Intercetiory  Prayer. 
Aa  tth  the  efffcct  of  prayer  \o  expand  Ow  i^f- 


fecUona  aa  well  aa  to  wanctify  them,  the  benei^ 
lent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  comntend  hii»i 
self  alone  to  the  Divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  ia  foil  of  the  love  of  God  will  orerfjov 
with  love  to  bis  neighbour.  All  that  are  imr 
to  himaelf  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
the  Divine  compassion,  but  especially  the  faitli- 
ful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  Religion  makut 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he,  tiierefore,  spiritualixes  the  social 
affectiona,  by  adding  intercessory  to  persoail 
prayer:  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  for  oUisn 
is  one  of  the  beat  methods  of  exercising  and  co- 
Urging  our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  for  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  nosk- 
berleas  instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds, 
on  the  efficacy  of  intercession  :  in  which  God 
has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  thi: 

*  his  ear  was  open  to  their  cry.*  I  shall  concoe 
myself  to  a  few  obaervationa  on  the  benefits  i: 
brings  to  him  who  offers  it  When  we  prajibr 
the  objects  of  our  deareat  regard,  it  purifief 'pas- 
sion, and  exalts  love  into  religion  :  when  «« 
pray  for  those  with  whom  we  have  worlclj  ia- 
tercourse,  it  smooths  down  the  swelling!  o:' 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumult  of  anger  and  ambitiok 
subside :  when  we  pray  for  oar  countrv.  U 
sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray  for  thcifc  l: 
authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  motive  to  huinu 
obedience :  when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  i: 
Foflens  the  savagenesa  of  war,  and  moUibcs 
hatred  into  tenderness,  and  resentment  into  lor- 
row.  There  is  no  such  soflener  of  anim<^tj, 
no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  allaver 
of  hatred,  as  sincere  cordial  prayer.  AndVe 
can  only  learn  the  duty  ao  difficult  to  humao 
nature  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  ui, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  Wiiea 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followera  of  the  same 
Divine  Maater  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal interceasion  delightfully  realises  that  beauti- 
ful idea  of  « the  communion  of  Saints.*  Tbeit 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  \ae 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holy  coa- 
meroe ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  kt 
is  praying  for  his  Christian  friends,  that  be  ii 
also  repaying  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  lor 
him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  interoessicns  onlv 
to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persopt  of  merit  van 
entitled  to  our  prayer.    Good:   who  is  good? 

*  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.* 
Merit!  who  has  it?  Desert!  who  can  plead 
it  ?  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  mean.  Who  shall 
bring  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  otheAi,  ia 
the  way  of  ciatm,  before  a  Being  of  such  tnn- 
scendant  holiness,  that  *  the  heavens  are  luC 
clean  in  his  sight  7*  And  if  we  wait  for  perfect 
holiness  as  a  preliminary  prayer,  when  sball 
such  erring  creatures  pray  at  mil  to  Him  *  «ks 

'  chargeth  the  angels  with  folly  7* 

The  social  affections  were  given  as  not  onir 
for  the  kindliest,  bat  the  noblest  purposes.  Tki 
charities  of  fiither,  son,  and  brother,  were  ta- 

\aXn««4«tMk  w\^  Uft  make  life  pleasant,  bat  U> 
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make  it  ntefal ;  not  only  that  we  mij^ht  contri- 
bute to  the  present  comtbrt,  but  to  the  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  aflTections  are  never 
brought  into  ezerciae  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intorccseory  prayer. 
Oar  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afflic- 
tions which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  it  is  always 
in  our  power  to  bring  them  before  God ;  to  pray 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  highest 
exercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv- 
mg  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  also 
numerous  examples  of  tlie  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliverances  effboled  in  the  same 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  polluted 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  suc- 
eessive  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  successively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous, for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
was  ofiered,  afTords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
bation and  a  striking  encouragement  to  per- 
sist in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The 
promise  of  (>od  was  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  condiiional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
•rent  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  afTectionii, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neccs- 
sity.*  Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
l^ication  to  Grod.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
cerely for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  moie  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  heors 
that  tremendous  sentence  of  exclusion,  *  Inas. 
much  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

O  jmpudcnee  of  Wealth!  with  all  thy  store, 
IIow  dar'st  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-instercst  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
"smansration  for  the  devotions  you  withhold. 


Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  roar 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  beneflt  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed,  to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  yet  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  mtcrest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard^  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not  only  does 
prayer  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  sofien  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  beneflt 

But  our  intercession  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in   limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends.    The 
Christian   is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortality.     In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
wo  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poo* 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.    But  there  is  an 
other  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  the  ol 
jects  of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  oi 
our  prayers.    While  we  pray  for  those  who  havt 
no  portion  in  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servant* 
of  God,  but  perhaps  wo  neglect  to  pray  for  thow 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.    These  are  tbi 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercv 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impoi 
tunity  in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  cnto  our  devotion 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  tot 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  whi 
want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup 
plications  in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  b; 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  dut% 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  left  undone  ? 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  most  subiim* 
kind  of  Charity,  observe  for  whst  it  is  that  the 
great  Apostle  of  ti.e  Gentiles  *  bows  his  knees  tc 
God*  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increasr 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  anj 
other  external  prosperity  7 — No :  it  is  that  *  Gor* 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  hi. 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inne»- 
man  ;* — it  is,  *  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  thei 
hearts  by  faith  ;* — it  is  that  *  they  may  beroote 
and  grounded  in  love,'  and  this  to  a  glorious  end 
— *  that  they  may  he  able  with  all  Saints,  to  con: 
prehond*  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  love  q 
Christ  ;~that*  they  may  be  f.Ued  with  all  th 
fulness  of  God.*     'l*heso  are  the  sort  of  petition, 
which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  piesent    Thesi 
are  requests  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  al 
ways  agreeable  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  wc  ar. 
certain  we  cannot  *  pray  amiss.*     These  aro  in 
tercessions  of  which  the  benefit  may   bo  fell 
when  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power^  shall  be 
fbrirotten  things. 

Why  does  Saint  Paul  *  pray  day  and  vii^ 
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Ibat  he  might  see  the  face  of  his  Thessslonian 
eooverts  7'  Not  merely  that  be  mi^ht  haye  the 

t ratification  of  once  more  behoJding  those  he 
ived, — thoui^h  that  would  sensibly  delif^bt  so 
aflfectionate  a  heart, — but  *  that  he  might  perfect 
that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faiUi.* 

These  are  instances  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  its  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thoujjht 
lime  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless- 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions 
ibr  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  tie 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  the 
same  Apostle  stirs  us  up  lo  the  duty  of  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremp- 
torily demand  it.  Those  mercies  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us 
•o  simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  Lhem 
as  they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they 
are  enjoined,  their  very  multitude,  which  ought 
to  penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause 
them  to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  mont  powerful  example  be- 
aueathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
Even  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 
*Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man  greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  implored  the  gods  for  them- 
selves, Stephen  for  his  murderers. 

In  closmg  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Prayer, 
may  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own  heart  ?  and, 
while  she  earnestly  implores  that  Being  who 
can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  instru- 
mental to  His  glory,  to  bless  this  humble  attempt 
to  the  reader,  may  she,  without  presumption, 
intreat  that  this  work  of  Christian  charity 
may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those  who  peruse 
these  pages  may  put  up  a  petition  for  her,  that, 
in  the  great  day«  to  which  we  are  all  hastening, 
and  to  which  she  is  so  very  near,  she  may  not 
be  found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she 
herself  did  not  bclinvc,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 
*  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Grkat 
Intercessor. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

The  Practical  Resultg  of  Prayer  Exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  the  Chriitian  in  the  World. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense   of  religion, 
t»th  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
auLY  we  be  permitted,  in  this  p\acc,\o  '\uiisX  w\ 


the  probable  effects  which  would  foUow  the  de 
vout  and  conscientioas  exercise  of  prayer,  ratktr 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  tb« 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitaUr 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  ok 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other . 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  liic 
will  promote  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  whici 
both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  tros  intsr- 
est  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  pin 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  ocr 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  enooon^ 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  tbe 
words  of  insfuration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  ran  tiie 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  fight  ;*  *  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  *give  diligence  ;*  *  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation ;*  *  God  is  not  unmindful  Co  forget  yosr 
labour  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  ye  have  done  all 
Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  do&e 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.* 

But  iff  after  we  have  done  al!,  we  are  onpriv 
fitable  servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  7  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Hoij 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  cieariV 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  wv 
intended  to  produce  holy  exertion  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  Glory  7  The  activity  a 
doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  u 
ceedcd  by  his  devotion,  and  both  powerfBL7 
illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed  lu« 
divinity.  Until  thou  we  make  our  religioB  i 
part  of  our  common  life,  until  we  bring  Chris- 
tianity, as  an  illustrious  genius  is  said  to  hiv? 
brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat  to  livs  u 
the  world,  and  dwell  among  loen;  until  ve 
have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the  actire 
scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world,  whether 
that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the  ei- 
change,  the  public  office,  the  private  oooni- 
ing-bouse,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  profossiooii 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing.roooi,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  wu 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

Wo  do  not  mean  the  introdoctioa  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  frequeotlj 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitahk 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  noivcr- 
sal  application.  We  moan  that  the  temper  aaJ 
dispositions  which  it  is  the  object  of  prayer  lo 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs.  That  tnf 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  puriiv. 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  onrsFlrr$. 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  m  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  wore 
of  (]rod  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  tti* 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulatioii  of  tOr 
conduct. 

There  may  be  a  form  of  onfelt  petition.  • 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  pro- 
fession of  repentance,  a  general  acknowledr 
ment  of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ;  biit 
whore  is  his  image  and  superscription  writtra 
upon  the  heart  7  Where  is  the  transforming 
power  of  religion  in  the  life  7 — Whore  is  la* 
living  transcript  of  the  Divine  original  ?  Whc!« 
is  that  holiness  lo  which  the  vision  of  the  Lord 
\\v.  ^^\^«ai\^  \R<maMMdt  Where  ia   the  ligb; 
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and  life,  and  grace  ofthe  Redeemer  exhibited  in 
the  temper  and  conduct?  Yet  we  are  assured^ 
that  if  we  are  Christians,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant aim  at  this  conformity. 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  believe  as 
we  pray,  to  think  as  we  pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray, 
and  to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer  must  not  be  a 
•olitary,  independent  exercise  ;  but  an  exercise 
incorporated  with  many,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  golden  chain  of  Christian  duties, 
of  which,  when  so  connected,  it  forms  one  ofthe 
most  important  links.  They  will  not  pray  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not 
live  differently. 

But  though  we  must  not,  in  accommodation 
to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
leal  against  abstinence  and  devotion,  neglect 
the  imperative  duties  of  retirement,  prayer,  and 
meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  so  in. 
diapensable  an  article  in  the  Christian  life,  some 
retired  contemplative  persons  may  apprehend 
that  it  makcu  the  whole  ;  whereas  prayer  is  only 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  going.  It 
is  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incentive  to 
a  useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that  useful, 
ness.  Religion  keeps  her  children  in  full  em. 
ployment.  It  finds  them  work  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence — 
*  I  will  *hirtk  upon  thy  commandments  to  do 
them.*  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu. 
bly  joined,  he  do<*8  not  separate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents;  the  legislator  his  statutes;  the 
■oldier  his  book  of  tactics  ;  and  every  other  pro- 
feasor  his  vade  meeuin  to  consult  in  difKculties ; 
the  Christian  to  whichever  ofthe  professions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  witli 
thosie  seminal  principles  which  contain  the  es. 
■ence  of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical 
evidence  is  deducible.  This  spirit  of  laws  differs 
from  all  other  legal  institutes,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from  the  best 
human  things,  have  been  found  unintelligible, 
flome  impracticable,  and  some  have  become  ob. 
flolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to  no  such  dis. 
advantageft:  it  is  perfect  in  iti*  nature,  intelligible 
In  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

Titis  Hacrcd  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unreminded  of  general  duty,  unfurnished  with 
some  leading  hint  Jbr  the  particular  demund,  he 
will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  trial, 
and  temptation  ofthe  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  the  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a  multi. 
plicity  of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or  an  indi- 
vidual intricacy ;  for,  though  he  may  not  find 
in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet  he  will  dis- 
cover in  every  page  some  governing  truth,  romo 
role  of  universal  application,  the  spirit  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  cir- 
eamstance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  pur- 
pose, and  competent  to  the  solotion  of  evsrj 
moral  difficulty 


Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include 
technical  or  professional  peculiarities,  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be 
made  applicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find 
in  it  the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit ;  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism,  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed  to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  makelh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent' — The 
cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in  his  closet, 
he  will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottos  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse ; 
but  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring 
them  into  every  worldly  transaction,  whether 
commercial,  forensic,  medical,  military,  or  what- 
ever  else  be  his  professed  object.  He  will  not 
adjust  his  scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of 
the  world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  de- 
vising ;  he  has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but 
one  measure  of  conduct, — the  infallible  Word 
of  God.  This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it, 
he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not 
bend  it  to  his  own  convenience ;  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  own  views,  his  own  pas- 
sions, his  own  emolument,  his  own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual  pulse  quick- 
ened by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, will  find  his  work  growing  upon  him 
in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingncfis  to  do 
it.  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  immediate 
duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  procras- 
tination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  ho 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  bis 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism, — that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abrond  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  Ho  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  deprcwsed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  Ho  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself^  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest. 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
deratanHincr,  every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart.  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  Ho  prays  fervently,  but  he  has 
to  watc'i,  as  well  as  to  pray,  that  his  conscieiioe 
be  not  darkened  by  prejudice ;  that  his  bad  quali- 
ties do  not  assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his 
good  ones  engender  self-applause  ;  that  his  beat 
intentions  do  not  mislead  his  judgment ;  thalhU 
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candour  do  not  degenerate  into  indifference ; 
nor  his  strictness  into  bigotry ;  that  his  rnodera- 
tion  do  not  freeze,  nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to 
oontroul  his  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  hid  most 
wisely  conceived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in 
his  bc.'ft  services  there  is  ramethingr  that  is 
wrong,  much  that  is  wanting;  and  he  feels,  that 
whatever  in  them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but 
the  giA  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect  7  you  will 
perhaps  ask.  Asli  himself.  With  deep  and 
hincore  SLlfnbascmcnt  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ings than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge 
him  will], — sins.  Ho  will  acknowledge  that 
there  i»  no  natural  difTcronce  between  himself 
and  his  ccnsurer,  but  that  through  Divine  grace, 
the  one  pruys  and  struggles  against  those  cor- 
roptiuns,  the  very  existence  of  which  the  other 
does  not  suspect. 

Thurc  is  nothing  more  hnmbling  to  the  con- 
firmed praying  Christian  than  that  whilst  in  his 
happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure  to  himself 
a  cheering  image  nf  the  glory  of^the  Redeemer, 
the  blcf:sndncss  of  the  redeemed,  tho  beauty  of 
Cliristian  perfection ;  to  feel  himself  not  only 
awakunod,  but  exalted  ;  not  merely  enlightened, 
but  kindled ;  almost  possessing,  rather  than  an- 
ticipating Heaven ; — while  he  is  enabled,  in  a 
joyful  measure,  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feci  his  mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  ex|)anded 
tiy  tho  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the 
bright  ideas  fade,  tho  strong  impression  is  ef^ 
taced,  tiic  heavenly  vision  vanished  ;  he  mourns 
tf>  rcfloct,  that  he  dtx^s  ^ot  more  abidingly  pos- 
sess in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  power- 
fully exliibit  in  his  conversation,  more  forcibly 
dis[>]ay  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of  which  his  mind 
has  bcc.i  forneiinios  so  full,  his  heart  so  en- 
amoured, when  prostrate  before  his  Maker. 

To  his  grief  ho  finds  that  his  most  perfect  obe- 
'.licnce  is  incocnplctc,  that  his  warmest  affections 
are  often  languid,  perhaps  bis  best  intentions 
not  realized,  his  bi.st  resolves  not  followed  up. 
In  t!iis  viow,  though  he  is  abased  in  dust  and 
ashes  in  lortking  up  to  Grod  as  the  fountain  of 
perfection,  he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him 
also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  aa  well  as  strives,  that  the  knowledge 
of  liis  own  fdults  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble,  and  his  sjnue  of  the  divine  mercies  more 
grateful. 

Bi!t  he  v.ill  feel  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
'\*}es  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
Mnergy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  he.iriless  prayer:  though,  perhaps, the 
fiamility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obo. 
dience  of  Clirist,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling t'»  hclicvc  that  what  may  be  difHcult'is  not 
impossibli*.  Ho  has  to  struggle  against  over 
Anxiety  for  temporal  thinns.  Ho  has  to  pre- 
■nrve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
*  long  lirt  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
bo  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closoiy  hf^  \noVLa\ii\n  ViWeaita- 
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The  prating  Christian  in  the  world  has,abofe 
all,  to  watch  against  tho  fear  of  man,  as  he  maj 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  Ihaa  to 
dospise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  pood 
degree  conquered  this  temptation,  he  mar  itill 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  appim 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  itb  enmity.  .\a 
eager  desire  of  popularity  is,  perhups,  the  Itf 
lingering  sin  which  cleavca  even  to  lUow  whc< 
have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  reli^ioa. 
the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  em: 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  pessinni. 

The  devout  Christian  endcavour9  t«i  exemjUJf} 
tho  emphatical  description  oV  the  tran»lalf« 
Saint  in  the  Old  TesUment,  *  he  tcQlki  vi'Ji 
God.*  He  does  not  merely  how  down  before  hii 
footstool  at  stated  intervals  :  he  dife»  not  cer^ 
monioasly  address  Him  on  great  occasions onl;, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwdl  at  a  distanee;  bo: 
ho  walkB  with  him ;  his  habitual  intercoorN. 
his  natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  hi«i  inti- 
mate communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer.  H^ 
is  still  seeking,  though  it  may  be  with  slow  an^ 
faltering  steps,  the  things  which  are  above;  be 
is  still  striving,  though  with  unctqual  prorren. 
for  tho  prize  of  his  high  calling,  he  is  still  k»i 
ing  though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  ekirT, 
honour,  and  immortality  ;  he  is  still  wsitinf. 
though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as  to  anniaih:: 
the  distance,  to  see  his  eternal  redemption  driv- 
ing nigh.  Though  his  aims  will  always  be  fir 
greater  than  his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  dif- 
couraged.  His  hope  is  above,  his  heart  isabov*. 
his  treasure  is  above  :  no  wonder,  then,  thit  ha 
prayers  are  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  bs 
wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he  himsel- 
hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  transmiltiog  bit 
riches  of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  bo! 
his  everlastinq-  home. 

The  grand  danger  of  the  Christian  in  thcworU 
is  from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek. 
snKMth,  insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vicef : 
he  guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  afTair! 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  hig.h,  he  b^ 
takes  himself  to  his  only  snre  refuge,  the 
throne  of  God  ;  to  his  only  sure  remedy,  humbk 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perfbroi 
a  hundred  ri^ht  dc^^ds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues  in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  himself  nnspel- 
ted  from  the  wofld,*  than  to  hold  the  thitigsof 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.  Even  his  best  m- 
tions,  which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  hiic 
their  dangers ;  they  make  him  fear  that  •  wbik 
ho  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.* 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  bat  vanitv,  tbr 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  siifficieai 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pn»- 
er,  to  caution  him  in  conduct. — He  dori  art 
fear  vanitv  as  he  fears  any  other  individutlriff 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  ho  !<  to  been 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  in<?iiljri 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Amnnc  tlipjin*""' 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  'this  kind  (Ttfri* 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  liran*  it  «ic 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  rtligi^* 
character,  •  he  is  a  good  man,  but  hr  h  tut.' 
He  says  within  himself,  ho  is  vain,  and  the?- 
fore,  I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.     How  mtn» 

.  ti^ht  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their  valoi. 

Wwii  wi%i\^  x\^\\.M»Ja3iiA^'eihftir  reward .' 
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Every  Buspicion  of  the  first  atirrin|r  of  vanity 
in  himeeir,  tend:*  him  with  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man !  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fellow.creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  liis  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min* 
gled  with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigfned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  hia 
praise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endangrer  the 
Immility  of  a  beinjg^,  who  is  not  only  looking^  fur. 
ward  to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  tlie 
approbation  of  God  himself? 

When  those  with  whom  ho  occasionally  mixes, 
■ee  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
eociety,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
gles, the  secret  conBicts  he  has  within.  Others 
■ee  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart.  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  labour 
most  assiduously  afler  that  consistency  of  cka. 
racter^  which  is  a  more  unequivocal  evidence 
of  high  Christian  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  frequently 
counteracted  by  their  opposites.  This  consist- 
ency exhibits  a  more  striking  conformity  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  as  in  tho  works  of  crea- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
more  admirable  in  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  one  thing  with  another,  than  in  the  indivi- 
dual beauty  and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more 
conspicuous,  in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of  the 
parts  themselves.  By  this  uniformity,  the  re- 
salts  of  redigion  are  the  moet  beautifully  exhi- 
bited  in  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consolmg  promises  of  the  gonpel.  It  is  by  these 
promises,  applied  through  Divine  grace  to  the 
heart,  that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought 
to  consider  prayer,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to 
vulue  it  as  a  privilege  ;  and  the  more  earnestly 
he  cultivatesthisspiritof  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  dis- 
covers  the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from 
approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  as 
more  fervent  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
■o  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual  exigen- 
cics,  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for  their 
relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of  their 
actual  existence.  In  this  conviction,  in  this 
earnest  application,  the  Christian  at  length  feels 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consolations,  its 
blessedness,  its  transforming  power. 


dHAP.  XIV. 

TTit  ConMolations  of  Prayer  in  Affliction^  Sick- 
nest,  and  Death, 

The  Pagan  philosophers  have  given   many 
admirable  precepts,  both  for   resigning  btosa- 
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ings,  and  for  sustaining  misfortunes  ;  bnt,  want- 
ing the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity 
though  they  excite  much  intellectual  admira- 
tion, they  produce  little  practical  effect.  The 
stars  which  glittered  in  their  moral  night, 
though  bright,  imparted  no  warmth.  Their 
most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death  had  no 
charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  receive  no  sap. 
port  from  their  most  elaborate  treatises  on  im 
mortality,  for  want  of  Him  who  *  brought  lifis 
and  immortality  to  light.*  Their  consolatory 
discussions  could  not  strip  the  grave  of  its  ter 
rors ;  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  swallowed  up  in 
victory.'  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  an  immbr- 
tal  principle,  without  proposing  a  scheme  for  the 
pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold  consolation. 
Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy  guess:  their 
Heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  ibeir  finest  compositions,  we  . 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  tlie  mitigation  of  our  dis- 
ease. The  beauty  of  the  sentinaent  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  oppose  the 
heart-consoling,  exhilirating,  triumphant  cer- 
tainties of  Christianity.  *  I  know  that  my  Ke> 
deemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth — In  my  flesh  I  shaU 
see  God,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  noi 
another* — *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Ufa, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  whosoever  liveth  and  bolieveth 
in  me  shall  never  die.* — Here  is  the  true  balm 
of  Gilead — here  i&  the  healing  cordial  for  every 
human  woe ! 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  directly 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  by  a  sophistical 
turn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never  confs$9 
it  to  be  an  evil.  But  what  consolation  does  the 
sufferer  draw  from  this  quibbling  nicety  ? 

Christisnity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. Sh*le  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ;  she  converta 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity,  therefore,  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophyt 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  il 
to  be  an  evil. 

'  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh  t 
unto  me,*  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophaL  / 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  oar 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri- 
butes, — of  that  omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or  from 
Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him 
the  constant  witness  of  our  actions:  of  thatom 
niscience  which  makes  Him  a  discerner  of  oar 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most  secret 
disguises  of  our  inmost  souls  ;  of  that  perfect 
holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our  practice ; 
of  that  truth  which  will  never  forfeit  any  of  His 
promises ;  of  that  faithfulness  which  will  ne?ar 
forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of  that  love 
which  our  innumerable  offences  cannot  exhaust; 
of  that  eternity  which  had  place  *  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth;*  of  tliat  grandev 
which  has  set  His  glory  above  the  heavens ;  of 
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hmi  hag-Buffeiing  of  God,  who  is  strong  aod 
latient,  and  who  is  provoked  ever  j  day  ;  of  that 
futice  whirh  will  by  no  means  clear  the  gailty, 
ret  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  iniquity, 
iransgresflion,  and  sin ;  of  that  compassion  which 
mails  to  be  gracious ;  of  that  goodness  which 
kadeth  to  repentance;  of  that  parity  which, 
while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to  return. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  health,  or  onder  whatever  other  af. 
flictive  dispensation  he  may  be  straggling,  the 
Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw  consolation, 
bj  reviewing  the  mercies  of  his  past  life,  and 
anticipating  the  glorious  promises  of  the  life  to 
eome.  If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
health,  be  will  bless  God  for  the  long  period  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  it.  If  continued  infirmity 
has  been  his  portion,  he  will  (eel  grateful  that 
be  has  had  such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning 
from  the  world.  From  either  state  he  will  ex- 
tract consolation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy 
to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  wc  bear 
more  easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de. 

Kverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 

friendships.      Among    his    mercies,   his    now 

*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difHcuIties,  hin 

sorrows,  and  his  trials.     A  new  and  heavenly 

ight  will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good 

DT  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*     It  seems  to 

kim  as  if  hitherlo  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 

tering  of  his  ear,  but  now  *  his  eye  seeth  it  * 

If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 

,  w  will  always  have  prayed  for  them ;  but  now 

•e  will  be  thankful  for  them.    He  will  the  more 

•arneiitiy  implore  mercy  for  them,  as  instru- 

Vents  which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 

Vnt  state.   He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 

Id  the  Great  Physician,  who,  by  a  Divine  che. 

mistry,  in  miiing  up  events,  has  made  that  one 

mpalatable   ingredient,   at    the   bitterness   of 

which  he  once   revolted,  the  very  means   by 

which  all  things  have  worked  together  for  gor>d; 

had  they  wr)rked  separately,  they   would  not 

^  have  worked  efficaciously. 

If  our  souls  have  been  truly  *  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  Prayer,*  we  shall,  under 
the  sharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare  our  own 
■offerings  with  the  cup  which  our  Redeemer 
drank  for  our  sakes  ;  drank  to  avert  the  Divine 
diapleasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue  the  com- 
parative view  of  our  condition  with  that  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his  most  try- 
ing hour,  deserted  probably  by  those  who^c 
limbs,  flight,  life,  he  had  restored  ;  whose  souls 
he  had  come  to  save.  We  arc  surrounded  by 
onwcaried  friends ;  every  pain  is  miligatod  by 
sympathy  ;*  every  want  not  only  relieved,  but 
prevented:  the  *  asking  eye*  explored;  the  in- 
articulate sound  interpreted ;  the  ill-expressed 
wish  anticipated ;  th<s  but  suspected  want  sup 
plied.  When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow. 
nil,|  ovr  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  to  *  watch'  with  us,  they  watch,  not  *onf 
kour,'  but  many;  not  •falling  asleep,*  but  both 
bsh  and  spirit  ready  and  willing  ;  not  forsaking 
it  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where  they 
•uinoi  relieve. 

The  night  also  will  be  mad«  to  the  oraying 


and  spiritual  consolation.  Solitude  and  atinnwi 
completely  shut  out  the  world,  its  basiDesa,  ill 
cares,  its  impertinences.  The  mind  is  sobered, 
the  passions  are  stilled  ;  it  seems  to  the  watch- 
ful Christian,  as  if  there  were  in  the  univem 
only  God  and  his  own  soul.  It  is  an  inexprei 
siblc  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Be 
ing  in  the  universe  who  never  slumberetb  oar 
sleepeth,  is  the  very  Being  to  whom  be  ku 
free  access,  even  in  the  meet  anseasonabk 
hours.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  may  nou  per- 
haps,  he  in  their  highest  exercise ;  but  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  from  the  exclusion-of  dii- 
tractlng  objects,  more  readily  ascend  to  tbeij 
wMett  object.  Night  and  darkness  are  no  ps 
rasites ;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed.  It 
puts  on  fewer  disguises.  We  appear  to  ourselves 
more  what  we  really  are.  This  detection  ii  sa- 
lutary. The  glare  which  the  cheerful  dajlifbt, 
business,  pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes,  which,  is 
the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now  preml 
objections.  What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now. 
at  least  seems  to  require  deliberation.  This  d 
lent  season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  detecta 
of  any  latent  sin,  which,  like  the  fly  in  tlie  bm 
of  perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pore. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  mva^ 
taincd,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devottoD  tt 
those  who  have  little  leisure  daring  thedaj: 
and  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lotit  boon, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblirion,  at  on«^e  adds  tc 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  frorft  the  lovt 
o^  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tmipifc 
to  exclaim,  *  Would  to  God  it  were  moruiri;.' 
the  very  term  suggests  the  most  omsolingiif  all 
images.  The  quickened  mind  shoots  for  ward 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  l>eyond  the  dark  vallej 
and  shadow  of  death  ;  it  stretches  onward  to  tbe 
joyful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  il  anlici- 
pates  that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more 
weeping  and  no  more  night ;  no  weeping,  for 
God*s  own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears :  do 
nieht,  fur  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  depress 
the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  he  not  de- 
rive from  the  assurance,  that  the  acccptab^  sa- 
crifice to  the  God  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  7 

It  in  a  further  encouragement  to  Prayer  to  tU 
dejected  spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contrnt- 
ed  tOHhow  his  willingness  to  pardon  bysinglf>d^ 
clarations,  however  strong  and  full.  He  ha^  htsfK 
ed  up  words,  he  has  crowded  images,  he  has  aero 
mulated  expressions,  he  has  exhausted  langiiaff, 
by  all  the  variety  of  ^ynonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  tremblin| 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  br 
one,  migiit  be  encouraged  by  another.  .And  U 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
that  this  mcssa({e  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  oal; 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  primoonei 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-sutfering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keepmg  mercy 
for  thousands,  fiir^iving  iniquity,  ' 
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with  hit  just  demand  of  repentance  and  refbi^a- 
tion,  *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.* 

Refuse  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  God,  when,  perhaps,  you  are  easily 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a 
frail  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you 
had  offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who 
is  not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  *  O  Thou 
that  bearest  Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all 
flesh  come  7* 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian  feels 
there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble  acqui> 
escence  in  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he 
can  pray  but  little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent 
He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  but  his 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart ; 
who  can  interpret  its  lansruage ;  who  requires 
not  words,  but  affections.  A  pang  endured  with- 
out a  murmur,  or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan 
as  nature  extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a 
Prayer.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  an- 
swer to  silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In 
a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have 
hoard  thy  crying.*  • 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely  de- 
ficient, prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  afford 
us  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  toe  most 
profitable  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  King  David  lies  open  to  us ;  and 
^  whatever  are  our  wants,  there  our  resources  are 
inexhaustible.  The  Psalms  have  supplied  to  all 
ages  materials  fer  Christian  worship,  under 
every  supposable  circumstance  of  human  life. 
They  have  facilitated  the  means  of  negociation 
for  the  penitent,  of  gratitude  for  the  pardoned. 
They  have  provided  confession  for  the  contrite, 
consolation  for  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to 
the  weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They 
have  furnished  petitions  for  the  nrady,  praise 
for  the  grateful,  and  adoration  for  all.  How- 
ever  indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magaxine  of  in- 
tellectual  and  spiritual  wealth.  These  variously 
gifted  compositions  not  only  kindle  the  devontest 
feelings,  but  suggest  the  aptest  expressions : 
they  invest  the  subiimest  meanings  with  the 
noblest  eloquence.  They  have  taught  the  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly  ;  they  have 
furnished  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  with  principles  as  well  as  feel- 
ings; they  have  provided  the  illiterate  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
To  him  who  previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they 
have  imparted  fervent  desires ;  they  have  in- 
spired  the  faint  with  energy,  and  the  naturally 
dead  with  spiritual  life. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen  of 
experimental  and  devotional  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage,  and  this  unspeakable  comfort;  that 
in  them  God  speaks  to  us,  and  we  speak  to  Him. 
*  Seek  ye  my  face ;  Thy  fkce.  Lord  will  I  seek.* 
This  delightful  interlocution  between  the  king 
of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner ;  this  inter- 
change of  character ;  this  mixture  of  prayer 
and  promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be- 
stowed;   of  weakness   pleaded,  and  strength 


^  imparted ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitude  ra 
turned ;  of  prostration  ou  one  part,  and  mi- 
courage ment  on  the  other ;  of  abounding  sor- 
rowr,  and  overflowing  mercy :  this  beavtifnl 
variety  of  affecting  intercourse  t>etween  sinftil 
dust  and  infinite  goodness,  Ufls  the  abased  peni. 
tent  into  the  closest  and  most  sublime  commii- 
nion  with  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  compositions 
has  given  us  the  most  elevated  ct^aracter  of 
Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplication  is  the 
dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit;  thanksgiving  the 
idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian ;  praise,  bis  Ter- 
nacular  tongue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  distress 
to  reflect,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  not  only 
suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross,  but  is  sympa- 
thizing with  us  now  !  that  *  in  all  our  afflictions 
He  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of  the  sym- 
pathy seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacrince 
while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  endears  the 
sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  be  brought  into 
exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  had  either  lun 
dormant,  or  been  considered  of  infenor  worth 
in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity.  The  Chris- 
tian temper,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  part  of  re- 
ligion  which  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised 
under  these  circumstances.  The  passive  Tir- 
tucs,  the  least  brillant,  but  the  most  diffioalt, 
are  then  particularly  called  into  action.  To 
suffer  the  whole  will  of  Grod  on  the  tedious  bed 
of  languishing,  is  more  trying  Uian  to  perfbrm 
the  most  shining  exploit  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  ;  the  hero  in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  lote 
of  fame,  as  well  as  patriotism  to  suppcMrt  him. 
He  knows  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.  The  martyr  at 
the  stake  is  divinely  strengthened.  Extraor- 
dinary grace  is  imparted  for  extraordinary 
trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  bnt  they  are 
short  The  crown  is  in  sight;  it  is  ilmoat 
in  possession.  By  faith  *  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  <^  God,  and  Jesos 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  But  to  be 
strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a  long 
and  lingering^  sickness,  is  an  example  of  more 
general  use,  and  ordinary  application,  than  even 
the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The  sick- 
ness is  brought  home  to  our  own  feelings ;  we 
see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts. 
Of  the  martyr,  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonish- 
ment :  our  fkith  is  strengthened,  and  our  ad  mi- 
ration  kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that 
special  appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  re- 
ference  to  our  own  circumstances  which  we  feel 
in  cases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
With  the  dying  friend,  we  have  not  only  a  feeU 
ing  of  pious  tenderness  ;  but  here  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.  Self  mixes  with  the  social  fhel- 
ing,  and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a  prodigy, 
as  propose  for  a  model.  To  the  martyr*s  staae 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  brought 
To  the  dying  bed  we  must  inevitsbly  come. 

AocommcNiating  his  state  of  mind  U>  the  nn 
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tore  of  bit  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will  de. 
rive  consolation  in  any  case,  either  from  think* 
ing  how  forcibly  a  sudden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it.  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  suffers 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  Di- 
vine goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmi- 
ties of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  en- 
ebantmen^,  and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its 
most  formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how 
much  less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  ezhaasted 
by  suffering,  thsn  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart,  its 
worst  effects  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  around  him 
to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love, 
BO  deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that 
■tale  of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
strain his  murmurs  !  Murmuring  offends  God, 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  God  has  now  af- 
forded  for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let 
us  n<»t  complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
Mckness,  when  we  are  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  a^  called  to  the  duty  of  resigna- 
tion ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is  always  ours,  but  the 
occasion  is  now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us 
not  say,  even  in  this  depressed  state,  that  we 
have  nothing  tu  be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be 
afforded,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessing ;  if 
wearisome  nights  bo  our  portion,  let  us  remem- 
ber they  are  *  appointed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate 
the  grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering 
it  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life  ;  as  the  gift 
ef  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
|Nayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  emf^oy  it  to  either 
of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for 
exercising  that  resignation  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  both. 

If  reason  be  still  continued,  yet  with  suffer- 
ings  too  intense  for  any  devotional  duty,  the 
sick  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  busi- 
ness of  life  was  accomplished  before  the  sickness 
began.    He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
superseded ;  if  means  are  at  an  end ;  for  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.    This  is  the  act  for 
which  all  other  acts,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
msans,  will  have  been  preparing  him.    He  who 
bas  long  been  habituated  to  kwk  death  in  the 
&ce,  who  has  oflen  anticipated  the  agonies  of 
dissolving  nature ;  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  pray  for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel 
the  blessed  effect  of  those  petitions,  which  have 
been  long  treasured  in  heaven.    To  those  anti- 
oipstory  prayers  he  may,  perhsps,  now  owe  the 
humble  confidence  of  hope  in  tbis  inevitable 
boor.     Habituated  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
not,  at  least,  have  the  dreadful  addition  of  sur- 
prise and  novelty  to  aggravate  the  trying  scene. 
It  has  long  been  familiar  to  hb  mind,  though 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  inferior 
force  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.     He  will  not, 
however,  have  so  much  scared  his  imagination 
by  the  terrcrs  of  death,  as  invigorated  his  spirit 
^  looking  beyond  them  to  the  blessedness  which 
■oUows.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell  on  the 
opniaf  mve,  as  shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to 
wbieb  U  bads.    The  hope  of  Heaven  w\\\  ao^n 


the  pangs  which  lie  in  the  way  to  it  On  Heaves 
then,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  rather  than  oa  tbi 
awful  intervening  cireaoMtanoea.  He  will  not 
dwell  on  the  struggle  which  is  for  a  mooiesL 
but  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  He  will  ea. 
deavour  to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its  cas- 
que ror  ;  less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  lew 
of  the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  gkiry ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  closing  day  tbau  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  sosv 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  re- 
demption drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  bad 
already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  uaos- 
mission  had  actually  taken  place,  be  is  ready 
exultingly  to  exclaim,  *  My  seal  is  escaped,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.* 

Eternal  things  now  assume  their  proper  mag 
nitude,  for  he  beholds  them  in  the  troe  point  i 
vision.  He  has  osased  to  lean  on  the  world,  fiv 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it  hai 
&iled,and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  aotoB 
himself^  for  he  has  long  known  Lis  own  weak. 
ness.  He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  Lis  rs. 
newed  mind  has  shown  him  thml  they  cas  ds 
nothing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge,  be 
feels  that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness;  kit 
life  close  in  despair. 

He  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  Ule. 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  prospeda 
as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He  cow 
mils  himself  unreservedly  to  hb  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. But  though  secure  of  the  port,  be  vuj 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Chrbtian  will  re. 
joice  that  his  rest  is  at  hand ;  tlM  man  w^ 
shudder  at  the  unknown  transit.  If  faith  ii 
strong,  nature  b  weak.  Nay,  in  this  svrd 
exigence,  strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendersd 
faint  through  the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  hb  foith  is  lookisg 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  r\ij 
rejoice  in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  gk>- 
rious  realizations  which  Scripture  aJBfbrds.    He 
may  take  comfort  that  the  stroneest  attesta'ions 
given  by  the  apostles  to  the  reaJitj  of  the  hea- 
venly state  were  not  conjectural.     They,  Vi  ow 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  (ae«, 
and  testified  what  they  had  seen.  *  I  rec  ken,' 
says  St.  Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  th»  pr«. 
sent  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compare^/  witk 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.*     He  sax  i  this 
after  he  had  been  cauffht  up  into  the  tbirc"  Hea- 
ven ;  after  he  had  beheld  the  glories  to  which 
he  alludes.      The  author  of  Uie  Apocslyptk 
vbion  having  described  the  ineffable  glories  si 
the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts  new  life  uid  povs 
into  his  description,  *  I  John,  9aw  these  tbisf 
and  keard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  Increase 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  Christian  fe« 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  ever^  ear 
will  cease,  every  foar  vanish,  every  desirs  b 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  grao' 
perfected.  Where  there  will  be  no  more  tempts 
tions  to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  snbdue ;  fr 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadneit 
ill  service,  no  more  wanderinfr  in  Prayer,  m. 
more  sorrow  to  be  felt  for  himself^  nor  lean  ti 
be  shed  for  others.    He  is  going  where  hb  di  # 
votion  will  be  without  lanfoor ;  his  lore  witbos 
aW^^  \  hb  doubts,  certaintf ;  his  expectation,  as 
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lojruieci   nis  hope,  fraition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
Ibr  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

The  period  at  length  arrives  when  we  most 
•mniDon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  beings, 
•n  the  resignation  of  the  devout  Christian.  The 
principlee  we  have  been  learning,  the  prayers 
w«  have  uttered,  must  now  be  made  practical. 
Thfd  ipeeDlaUons  we  have  admired,  we  must 
BOW  FMliie.    All  that  we  have  been  studying 
wu  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  ^and 
•si^enoe.    All  the  strength  we  have  been  col. 
Itettng  mast  now  be  brought  into  action.    We 
miist  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  ar. 
foments,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi. 
▼idaal  supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
Christianity.    We  must  ezemplily  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others ;  we  must  embody  all 
the  resolutioiis  we  have  formed  for  ourselves ; 
we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to  experience ;  we 
iniist  pass  from  discourses  on  submission  to  ita 
exercise ;  from  dissertations  on  suffering  to  sua* 
taining  it    We  must  heroically  call  up  the  de- 
termination of  our  better  daya.   We  must  recol- 
leet  what  we  have  said  of  the  supporters  of  faith 
and  hope  when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour, 
when  oar  heart  was  at  ease,  and  «ar  mind  un* 
disturbed.     Let  as  collect  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  mental  strength.    Let  us  implore  the  aid  of 
hdy  hope  and  fervent  faith  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
troth. 

Let  as  endeavour  without  harassing  scrutiny, 
or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  oor  soonder  judgment  formerly  admitted. 
The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest 
trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed 
Christian,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  com- 
mon] f  imparted.  Let  us  not  impair  that  faith 
on  which  we  rested  when  our  mind  was  strong, 
by  suspecting  its  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That 
which  had  oar  full  assent  in  perfect  health, 
whic^  was  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  our  onderstandinir,  most  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  enfbebled  reason, 
mod  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  We 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  reasona- 
bleness of  propositions,  but  we  may  derive 
etrooff  consolation  from  conclusions  which  were 
once  fully  established  in  our  mind. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  hnrthen- 
some  as  some  suppose,  it  wouU)  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  bliss,  the 
Bcriptura  account  iscalcolated  rather  to  quicken 
%ith  than  gratify  curiosity.  There  the  appro- 
liriatfl  promitet  to  tpiritaai  beings  are  purel? 


spiritual  It  is  enough  fo7  believers  to  know 
that  the^  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  ;  and 
though  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shaU 
be  like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  felicity.  Our  ca.. 
pacities  of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall  be 
commensurate  with  our  duration.  On  earth, 
part  of  our  enjoyment — a  most  fallacious  part- 
consists  in  framing  new  objects  for  our  wisbee  * 
in  heaven  there  shall  remain  in  us  no  such  die. 
quieting  desires,  for  all  which  emn  be  found  we 
shall  find  in  God.  We  shall  not  know  our  Re* 
deemer  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shalj 
see  Him  as  he  is ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  will 
be  clear,  because  it  will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realiied ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  die- 
pensatioo  unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  bat  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela. 
tion,  minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  Those  sublime  negatives—*  Eye  hatb 
not  seen,  nor  ear  hoard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  ;*  fill  the 
soul  with  loftier  conceptions  of  eternal  joys  than 
all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  delineationa 
which  have  been  sometimes  attempted.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  as, 
until  he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If^  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  h$ 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  baf« 
conveyed  it  to  our  fhll  apprehension,  our  con- 
ceptions of  it  most  then  be  taken  from  some- 
thing with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  .be  sore  to  depreciate  the  valoe 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  wooM  be  far  in- 
ferior to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  glimpses 
which  we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  of  Uod, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  the  grand  outiine 
of  unknown,  unima|^ined,  yet  consummate  blise 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  fulness  of  Joy,  and  at 
Thy  ri^ht  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore  1 


(  MO  ; 

ESSAYS 

ON   VARIOUS   SUBJECTS. 

PBIKCIPALLT   DISIONBD  FOB   TOUNO  LAOUM. 

**  Ai  for  yoa,  I  tlull  idvise  you  in  a  few  words  :  aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are  ncvLui 
TO  TOUB  SBZ  ;  follow  youT  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  commendation  not  to  I 
talked  of  one  way  or  the  other." — Oration  of  Pericles  to  tht  Athtman  Women 

[First  published  in  1777.] 


TO  MRS.   MONTAGU* 

Madam, — If  you  were  only  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  your  time,  you  would  probably  haw 
escaped  the  trouble  of  this  address,  which  is  drawn  on  you,  less  by  the  lustre  of  your  under 
stanoing,  than  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  your  heart. 

As  the  following  payr^  are  uiitten  with  an  humble  but  earnest  wish  to  promote  the  interest* 
of  yirtue,  as  far  as  tlie  yer)-  limited  abilities  of  the  author  allow ;  there  is,  I  flatl^i  myaelC  i 
peculiar  propriety  in  inscribing  them  to  vou,  madam,  who,  while  your  works  f%nk\ey  insUiictits 
and  delight  to  the  best  informed  of  the  other  sex,  furnish,  by  your  conuocc,  an  admiiabk 
pattern  of  life  and  manners  to  your  own.  And  I  can  with  truth  remark,  i>^t  thobe  graces  d 
conversation,  which  would  be  the  first  praise  of  almost  any  other  charar.-.«  r,  «;ockstitute  bat  ia 
inferior  part  of  yours. 

I  am,  madam,  with  the  highest  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  s^^rant, 

Bristol,  May  20,  1777.  HANNAH  MORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  the  following  pages  are  submit'.e^  to  the  inspection  c 
the  public  :  yet  howeTer  the  limited  abilities  of  the  author  may  haye  prevented  her  from  sue 
ceeding  to  her  wish  in  the  execution  of  her  present  attempt,  she  humbly  trusts  that  the  upright 
ness  of  her  intention  will  procure  it  a  candid  and  favourable  reception.  Tnc  fallowing  little  Essay; 
are  chiefly  calculated  for  the  younger  part  of  her  own  sex,  who,  she  flut^rs  herself,  will  not 
esteem  them  the  less,  because  they  were  written  immediately  for  their  s?rvice.  She  by  no 
means  pretends  to  have  composed  a  regular  system  of  morals,  or  a  finished  plan  of  conduct 
she  has  only  endeavoured  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  such  circumstances  as  seemed  to  her  sos- 
ceptible  of  some  improvement,  and  on  such  subjects  as  she  imagined  were  particularly  interest- 
ing to  youne  ladies,  on  their  first  introduction  into  the  world.  She  hopes  they  will  not  be 
offended  if  she  has  occasionally  pointed  out  certain  qualities  and  suggested  certain  tempers  and 
dispositions,  as  peculiarly  feminine^  and  hazarded  some  observations  which  naturally  arose  from 
the  subject  on  the  different  characters  which  mark  the  sexes.  And  here  again  she  takes  the 
liberty  to  repeat  that  these  distinctions  cannot  be  too  nicely  maintained  ;  for  besides  those 
important  quahties  conunon  to  both,  each  sex  has  its  respective,  appropriated  qualifications, 
which  would  cease  to  be  meritorious  the  instant  (hey  ceased  to  be  appropriated.  Nature,  pro- 
priety, and  custom,  have  prescribed  certain  bounds  to  each  ;  bounds  which  the  prudent  and  the 
candid  will  never  attempt  to  break  down  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  annihilate 
distinctions  from  which  each  acquires  excellence,  and  to  attempt  mnovations  by  which  both 
would  be  losers. 

Women  therefore  never  understand  their  own  interests  so  little,  as  when  they  affect  thosr 
qualities  and  accomplishments,  from  the  want  of  which  they  derive  their  highest  merit 
**The  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind/*  says  an  admired  writer,  speakin?  of  the  sex:  greater 
delicacy  evidently  implies  greater  fragility ;  and  this  weakness,  natural  ana  moral,  clearly  po!G:> 
out  tl  e  necessity  of  a  superior  degree  of  caution,  retirement,  and  reserve. 

If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  keep  up  the  allusion  of  the  poet  just  quoted,  she  would  ask 
if  we  do  not  put  the  finest  vases  and  the  costliest  images  in  places  of  the  greatest  secutiiv,  and 
0*  y^*.  remote  from  any  prol>ability  of  accident  or  destruction  !  By  being  so  situated,  thev  find 
t*  r  I '  •'•action  in  their  weakness,  and  their  safety  in  their  delicacy.  This  metaphor  is  far  from 
being  used  ^th  i  d'^sign  of  placing  young  ladies  in  a  trival,  unimportant  light ;  it  is  oni> 

*  This  in|enioa8  lady's  maiden  name  was  Robinson,  and  h«r  brother  was  the  eeeentric  Lord  Bokdry  She  dtai 
In  1800,  having  been  a  widow  many  years.  Her  correapondence  exhibits  abandant  proof  «h'  the  coodnsaa  <^  hm 
ksart,  as  ker  *'  Essay  on  Shakapearo'*  doa»  of  tasie  and  acoompiiahmenia.— Ed. 
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iiitrothiced  to  uisinnate,  that  where  there  is  more  beauty  and  more  weakness,  there  should  be 
greater  circumspection  and  superior  prudence. 

Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  for  the  more  public  exhibitions  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
life.  Like  the  stronger  and  more  substantial  wares,  they  derive  no  injury,  and  lose  no  polish, 
by  being  always  exposed,  and  engaged  in  the  constant  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  thetx 
proper  element,  where  they  respire  their  natural  air,  and  exert  their  noblest  powers,  in  situations 
which  call  them  into  action.  They  were  intended  by  Providence  for  the  bustling  scenes  of  hfe ; 
CO  appear  terrible  in  arms,  useful  in  commerce,  shuang  in  counsels. 

The  author  fears  it  will  be  hazarding  a  very  bold  remark,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ladies,  when 
she  adds,  that  the  female  mind,  in  general,  does  not  appear  capable  of  attaining  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  science  as  the  male.  Yet  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven  when  she  observes 
also,  that  as  it  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  chief  portion  of  its  excellence  from  eztraordinaiy 
abilities  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  imputation  of  not  poss^ssing  them.  It  is 
readily  allowed  that  the  sex  liave  lively  imaginations,  and  those  exquisite  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  defective,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  taste.  But  pretensions  to  that 
strength  of  intellect  which  is  requisite  to  penetrate  into  the  abstruser  walks  of  literature,  it 
is  presumed  they  will  readily  relinquish.  There  are  green  pastures,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
they  may  wander  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  delight  to  others.  They  may  cultivate  the  rosea 
of  imagination,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  morals  and  criticism  ;  but  the  steeps  of  Parnassus  few, 
comparatively,  have  attempted  to  scale  with  success.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  many 
languages  and  many  sciences  must  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  poetical  composition,  it  will 
appear  less  strange.  The  lofty  epic,  the  pointed  satire,  and  the  more  daring  and  successful 
flights  of  the  tragic  muse,  seem  reserved  for  the  bold  adventurers  of  the  other  sex. 

Nor  does  this  assertion,  it  is  apprehended,  at  all  injure  the  interests  of  the  women ;  they 
have  other  pretensions  on  which  to  value  themselves,  and  other  qualities  much  better  calculated 
to  answer  their  particular  purposes.  We  are  enamoured  of  the  soft  strains  of  the  SiciUan  and 
the  Mantuan  muse,*  while  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  pastoral  reed,  they  sing  the  contentions  of 
the  shepherds,  the  blessings  of  love,  or  the  innocent  delights  of  rural  life.  Has  it  ever  been 
ascribed  to  them  as  a  defect  that  their  eclogues  do  not  treat  of  active  scenes,  of  busy  cities,  and 
of  wasting  war  1  No  :  their  simplicity  is  their  perfection,  and  they  are  only  blamed  when  they 
have  too  little  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  bards  who  strung  their  bolder  harps  to  higher  measures  and  sung 
the  **  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,"  and  "  man's  first  disobedience,"!  have  never  been  censured  for 
want  of  sweetness  and  refinement.  The  sublime,  the  nervous,  and  the  masculine,  characterize 
their  compositions  ;  as  the  beautiful,  the  soft,  and  the  delicate,  mark  those  of  the  others.  Gran- 
deur, dimity,  and  force,  distinguish  the  one  species  ;  ease,  simpUcity,  and  purity,  the  other. 
Both  shme  from  their  native,  distinct,  unborrowed  merits,  not  from  those  which  are  foreign, 
adventitious,  and  unnatural.  Yet  those  excellences  which  make  up  the  essential  and  constit- 
uent parts  of  poetry,  they  have  in  common. 

Women  have  generally  quicker  perceptions  ;  men  have  juster  sentiments. — Women  consider 
how  things  may  be  prettily  said  ;  men,  now  they  may  be  properly  said.  In  women  (younff  ones 
at  least),  speaking  accompanies  and  sometimes  precedes  reflection  ;  in  men,  reflection  is  the 
antecedent. — Women  speak  to  shine  or  to  please  ;  men,  to  convince  or  confute. — Women  ad- 
mire what  is  brilliant ;  men,  what  is  solid. — Women  prefer  an  extemporaneous  sally  of  wit,  or 
a  sparkUng  effusion  of  fancy,  before  the  most  accurate  reasoning,  or  tne  most  laborious  investi 
gation  of  facts. — In  literary  composition,  women  are  pleased  with  point,  turn,  and  antithesis  ; 
men,  with  observation,  and  a  just  deduction  of  effects  from  their  causes. — Women  are  fond  of 
incident,  men  of  argument. — Women  admire  passionately,  men  approve  cautiously. — One  sex 
will  think  they  betray  a  want  of  feeling  to  be  moderate  in  their  applause,  the  other  will  be 
afraid  of  exposing  a  want  of  judgment  by  being  in  raptures  with  any  thing. — Men  refuse  to 
give  way  to  the  emotions  they  actually  feel,  whue  women  sometimes  affect  to  be  transported 
beyond  what  the  occasion  will  justify. 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  different  bent  of  the  understand- 
ing in  the  sexes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  heard  of  many  female  wits,  but  never  of  one 
female  logician— -of  many  admirable  writers  of  memoirs,  but  never  of  one  chronologer. — In  the 
boundless  and  aerial  regions  of  romance,  and  in  that  fashionable  species  of  composition  which 
succeeded  it,  and  which  carries  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  the  wojnen 
cannot  be  excelled :  this  imaginary  soil  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  cultivating,  because  here, 

"  Inveniion  labours  more,  and  jadgment  lens.'* 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing  consists  in  the  vraisemblance  to  real  life  as  to  the  events 
themselves,  with  a  certain  elevation  in  the  narrative,  which  places  them,  if  not  above  what  it 
natural,  yet  above  what  is  common.     It  farther  consists  in  the  art  of  interesting  the  tender  feel 
ings  by  a  pathetic  representation  of  those  minute,  endearing,  domestic  circumstances,  which  take 
captive  the  soul  before  it  has  time  to  shield  itself  with  the  armour  of  reflection.     To  amuie 
raUier  than  to  instruct,  or  to  instruct  indirectly  by  short  inferences,  drawn  from  a  long  concat*> 

*  Thoocritus  in  his  Idyls,  sod  Virgil  in  bis  Borolica  t  Homer  in  the  lUad,  sad  Milton  in  PanuAse  I^ott. 
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nation  of  circumstances,  is  at  once  the  bnsiness  of  this  sort  of  composhioD,  and  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  female  genius.* 

Jn  short,  it  appears  that  the  mind  in  each  sex  has  some  natural  kind  of  bias,  which  constitateB 
a  diHtinction  of  character  ;  and  that  the  happiness  of  both  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
preservation  and  observance  of  this  distinction.  For  where  would  be  the  superior  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  resulting  from  mixed  conversation,  if  this  difference  were  abolished  1  If  the  quali- 
ties of  both  were  invariably  and  exactly  the  same,  no  benefit  or  entertainment  would  arise  froon 
the  tedious  and  insipid  uniformity  of  such  an  intercourse  ;  whereas  considerable  advantages  up 
reaped  from  a  select  socie^  of  both  sexes.  The  rough  angles  and  asperities  of  male  marnierx 
are  imj)erceptibly  filed,  and  gradually  worn  smooth,  by  the  polishing  of  female  conversation,  and 
the  refining  of  female  taste  ;  while  the  ideas  of  women  acquire  strength  and  solidity,  by  their 
associating  with  sensible,  intelligent,  and  judicious  men. 

On  the  whole  (even  if  fame  be  the  object  of  pursuit),  is  it  not  better  to  succeed  as  women, 
than  to  fail  as  men  ?  to  shine  by  walking  honourably  in  the  road  which  nature,  custom,  and  ed- 
ucation seem  to  have  marked  out,  rather  than  to  counteract  them  all,  by  movin^r  awkwardly  in  a 
path  diametrically  opposite !  to  be  good  originals,  rather  than  bad  imitators  1 — ^m  a  word,  to  be 
excellent  women,  rather  than  indifferent  men  1 


ON  DISSIPATION. 
Doglie  certe  AUegmze  ineertk .'— PrrsAacA. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of  modem  manners, 
•t  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  softer  vices  of 
luxury  and  dissipation  belong  rather  to  gentle 
and  yielding  tempers,  than  to  such  as  are  ruff- 
ffed  and  ferocious :  that  they  are  vices  which 
mcrcase  civilization,  and  tend  to  promote  re- 
finement, and  the  cultivation  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  contradicts.  Nero 
«viis  not  less  a  tyrant  for  being  a  fiddler :  hef 
who  wished  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a 
blow,  was  himself  the  most  debauched  man  in 
Rome  ;  and  Sydney  and  Russel  were  con- 
demned to  bleed  under  the  most  barbarous, 
though  most  dissipated  and  voluptuous  reign, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  i3ritain. 

The  love  of  dissipation  is,  I  believe,  allowed 
to  be  the  reining  evil  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  an  evil  which  many  content  themselves  with 
regretting,  without  seeking  to  redress.  A  dis- 
sipated life  is  censured  in  the  very  act  of  dissi- 
pation, and  prodigality  of  time  is  as  gravely 
declaimed  against  at  the  card-table  as  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  lover  of  dancing  censures  the  amuse- 
ments of  tlie  theatre  for  their  dulness,  and  the 
gamester  blames  them  bet-h  for  their  levity. 
She  whose  whole  soul  is  swallowed  up  m 
**  opera  ecstasies,**  is  astonished  that  her  ac- 
<^uaintance  can  spend  whole  nights  in  preying, 
like  harpies,  on  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
creaturos  :  while  the  grave,  sober  sinner,  who 
passes  her  pale  and  anxious  vigils  in  this 
fashionable  sort  of  pillaging,  is  no  less  surprised 
how  the  other  can  waste  Tier  precious  time  in 
hearing  sounds  for  which  she  has  no  taste,  in 
a  language  she  does  not  understand. 

In  short,  every  one  seems  convinced  that  the 
evil  so  much  complained  of  does  really  exist 

*  Tbo  author  does  not  spprehend  it  makeii  sgiinst  taer  okxkbai.  position,  tltat  this  Datton  can  boaal  a  Amale  cMt, 

poet,  historian,  linfuist,  philosopher,  and  moralise,  eqnal  to  moMt  of  the  other  sex.    To  tbeoe  |iartle«lar  tir 

ochera  might  b€  adduced ;  but  it  is  presumed,  that  they  ooly  stand  ss  exceptions  sgaiast  ihc  rale,  wiiboet 
•o  Invalidate  ih*  rule  itself. 

[The  ladies  Un  indirectly  complimented,  appear  to  he  Mrs.  Montsfs ;  Bliss  Alkln,  afterward  Mre. 
■v^JIseaiilef ,  Mrs  Blisabech  Carter;  Mrs.  Chapooe;  and  perhaps  Mrs  LsniMX.>-BD. 
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eomewhere,  thougli  all  arc  inwardly 
that  it  is  not 'with  themselves.  All  desire  a 
general  reformation,  but  few  will  listen  to  pr^ 
posals  of  particular  amendment ;  ihc  body  mast 
be  restored,  but  each  limb  b^s  to  remain  as  it 
is  ;  and  accusations  which  concern  all,  will  be 
likely  to  affect  none.  They  think  that  sin,  like 
matter,  is  divisible,  and  that  what  is  scattered 
among  so  man^,  cannot  materially  affect  an? 
one  ;  and  thus  individuals  contribute  separately 
to  that  evil  which  they  in  general  lament. 

The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend 
more  than  we  are  aware,  or  are  willing  to  allow, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  women  ;  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  great  machine 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  albw  the 
influence  which  female  graces  have,  m  con- 
tributing to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  wouM 
do  well  to  reiflect  how  great  an  influence  female 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How 
much,  then,  is  it  to  be  resetted,  that  the  Brit- 
ish ladies  should  ever  lit  down  contented  to 
polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform  ;  to  enter- 
tain, when  they  might  instruct ;  and  to  daxxle 
for  an  hour,  when  tliey  are  candidates  for 
eternity ! 

Under  the  dispensation  of  Mahoinet*«  law, 
indeed,  these  mental  excellences  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  women  are  shot  out  froa 
all  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  excluded 
from  the  endearing  pleasures  of  a  delightful 
and  equal  society ;  and,  as  a  charroiuj'  poet 
smgs,  are  taught  to  believe,  that 


For  their  Infltrior  natures. 


Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  ddightioc, 
Ileav'n  has  reeenr'd  no  l^iiurs  parsdNS, 
But  bids  them  rove  the  paths  oT  blisv,  at   f 
or  total  death,  and  careleao  ofheresA'^'.'* 

Dr,  Joktu9n*9  Iremt. 

These  act  consistently  in  studying  none  but 
exterior  graces,  in  cultivating  only  personal  at- 
tractions, and  in  trying  to  lighten  the  intolerable 
burden  of  time,  by  the  most  frivolous  aiMi  vaii 
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■musemeDtf.  They  act  in  consequence  of  their 
own  blind  belief,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  de- 
npotic  masters  ;  for  they  have  neither  the  free- 
■lom  of  a  present  choice,  nor  the  prospect  of  a 
futnre  being 

But  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
where  there  is  as  little  despotism  exercised 
over  the  minds  as  over  the  persons  of  women, 
they  have  every  liberty  of  choice,  and  every 
Of^rtunity  of  improvement ;  and  how  greatly 
does  this  increase  their  obligation  to  be  exem- 
plary m  their  general  conduct,  attentive  to  the 
government  of  their  families,  and  instrumental 
to  the  good  order  of  society  ! 

She  who  is  at  a  loss  to  tind  amusements  at 
home,  can  no  longer  apologize  for  her  dissipa- 
tion abroad,  by  saying  she  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  books  ;  and  she  who 
regrets  being  aoomed  to  a  state  of  dark  and 
gloomy  ignorance,  by  tb^  injustice  or  tyranny 
of  the  men,  complains  of  an  evil  which  does 
not  exist. 

It  is  a  question  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  illit- 
erate and  dissipated  females — **  What  good  is 
there  in  reading  1  to  what  end  does  it  conduce  1" 
It  is,  however,  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  on, 
that  unless  perverted,  as  the  best  things  may 
be,  reading  answers  many  excellent  purposes 
besides  the  great  leading  one,  and  is  perhaps 
the  safest  remedy  for  dissipation.  She  who 
dedicates  a  portion  of  her  leisure  to  useful 
reading,  feels  her  mind  in  a  constant  progres- 
sive state  of  improvement,  while  the  mmd  of  a 
dissipated  woman  is  continually  losing  ground. 
An  active  spirit  rejoicoth,  like  the  sun,  to  run 
his  daily  course  ;  while  indolence,  like  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  goes  backwards.  The  advantages 
which  the  understanding  receives  from  polite 
literature,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enu- 
merate ;  its  effects  on  the  moral  temper  is  the 
present  object  of  consideration.  The  remark 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  strong,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  it  true,  that  next  to  religious  influences, 
a  habit  of  study  is  the  most  probable  preserv- 
ative of  the  virtue  of  young  persons.  Those 
who  cultivate  letters  have  rarely  a  strong  pas- 
•ion  for  promiscuous  visiting,  or  dissipated  so- 
ciety ;  study,  therefore,  induces  a  relish  for  do- 
mestic Ufe,  the  most  desirable  temper  in  the 
world  for  women.  Study,  as  it  rescues  the 
mind  from  an  inordinate  fondness  for  gaming, 
dress,  and  public  amusements,  is  an  economical 
propensity  ;  for  a  lady  may  read  at  much  less 
expense  than  she  can  play  at  cards ;  as  it  re- 
quires some  application,  it  gives  the  mind  a 
nabit  of  industry  ;  as  it  is  a  relief  against  that 
mental  disease,  which  the  French  emphatically 
call  ennui,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to 
the  temper  and  spirits,  I  mean  in  the  moderate 
degree  in  wliich  ladies  are  supposed  to  use  it ; 
aa  an  enemy  to  indolence,  it  becomes  a  social 
virtue ;  as  it  demands  the  full  exertion  of  our 
talents,  it  grows  a  rational  duty  ;  and  when  di- 
fecied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  laws,  it  rises  into  an  act  of  reUgion. 

The  rage  for  reformation  commonly  ahows 
itself  in  a  violent  zeal  for  suppressing  what  is 
wrong,  rather  than  in  a  prudent  attention  to 
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tablish  what  is  right ;  but  we  shall  never  obtain 
a  fair  garden  merely  by  rooting  up  weeds  ;  we 
must  also  plant  flowers ;  for  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  we  have  been  clearing  will 
not  suffer  it  to  He  barren ;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  vainly  or  beneficially  prolific,  depends  en  the 
culture.  What  the  present  age  has  gained  on 
one  side,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  way  of 
thinking,  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  other,  by  ex- 
cessive freedom  and  unbounded  indulgence 
Knowledge  is  not,  as  heretofore,  confined  to 
the  dull  cloister,  or  the  gloorny  college;  but 
disseminated,  to  a  certain  degree,  among  both 
sexes,  and  almost  all  ranks.  The  only  misfor- 
tune is,  that  these  opportunities  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  wisely  improved,  or  turned  to  so  good 
an  account,  as  might  be  wished.  Books  of  a 
pernicious,  idle,  and  frivolous  sort  are  too  much 
multiplied  ;  and  it  is  from  the  very  redundancy 
of  them  that  true  knowledge  is  so  scarce,  and 
the  habit  of  dissipation  so  much  increased    * 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  present  age  is  not  that  of 
gross  immorality  ;  but  if  this  is  meant  of  those 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  discern, 
that 'there  can  be  but  little  merit  in  abstaining 
from  crimes  which  there  is  but  Httle  temptation 
to  commit.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that 
a  gradual  defection  from  piety  will  in  time  draw 
after  it  all  the  bad  consequences  of  more  active 
vice  ;  for  whether  mounds  and  fences  are  sud- 
denly destroyed  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  or  worn 
away  through  grsulual  neglect,  the  effect  is 
equally  destructive.  As  a  rapid  fever  and  a 
consuming  hectic  are  alike  fatal  to  our  nstural 
health,  so  are  flagrant  immorality  and  torpid 
indolence  to  our  moral  wellbeing. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  slow  re- 
cession of  bodies  from  the  sun,  is  a  lively  im 
age  of  the  reluctance  with  which  we  first  aban- 
don the  light  of  virtue.  The  be^nning  of  folly, 
and  the  first  entrance  on  a  dissipated  life,  cost 
some  pangs  to  a  well-disposed  heart ;  but  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  the  progress  ceases 
to  be  impeded  by  reflection,  or  slackened  by 
remorse.  For  it  is  in  moral  as  in  natural  things, 
the  motion  in  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  is  accel- 
erated by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  to 
which  they  are  tending.  If  we  recede  slowly 
at  first  setting  out,  wo  advance  rapidly  in  our 
future  course  ;  and  to  have  begun  to  be  wrong, 
is  already  to  have  made  a  great  progress. 

A  constant  habit  of  amusement  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  renders  it  totally  inca- 
pable of  application,  study,  or  virtue.  Dissijia* 
tion  not  only  indisposes  its  votaries  to  every 
thin^  useful  and  excellent,  but  disqualifies  them 
for  tne  enjoyment  of  pleasure  itself.  It  softens 
the  soul  so  much  that  the  most  superficial  em- 
ployment becomes  a  labour,  and  thot  shghtest 
inconvenience  an  agony.  The  luxurious  Syb- 
arite must  have  lost  all  sense  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  relish  for  true  gratification  before 
he  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  because 
the  rose-leaves  lay  double  under  him. 

Luxury  and  dnsipation,  soft  and  gentle  u 
their  approaches  are,  and  silently  as  they  throw 
their  silken  chains  above  the  heart,  enslave  it 
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more  than  the  most  active  aud  turbulent  vices. 
The  mightiest  conquerors  have  been  conquered 
by  these  unarmed  foes :  the  flowery  fetters  are 
fastened  before  they  are  felt.  The  blandish- 
ments of  Circe  wore  more  fatal  t6  the  mariners 
o(  Ulysses,  than  the  strength  of  Polypheme,  or 
the  brutality  of  the  Lsstrigons.  Hercules,  after 
he  had  cleansed  the  Augean  stable,  and  per- 
formed all  the  other  labours  enjoined  him  by 
Euristheus,  found  himself  a  slave  to  the  soft- 
nesses of  the  heart ;  and  be,  who  wore  a  club 
and  a  lion^s  skin  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  con- 
descended to  the  most  effeminate  employments 
to  gratify  a  criminal  weakness.  Hannibal,  who 
vanquished  mighty  nations,  was  himself  over- 
come by  the  love  of  pleasure  ;  and  he,  who 
despised  cold,  and  want,  and  danger,  and  death, 
on  the  Alps,  was  conquered  and  undone  by  the 
dissolute  mdulgences  of  Capua. 

Before  the  hero  of  the  most  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous romance  that  ever  was  written,  I  mean 
Telemachus,  landed  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
unfortunately  lost  his  prudent  companion.  Men- 
tor, in  whom  wisdom  is  so  finely  personi^ed. 
At  first,  he  beheld  with  horror  the  wanton  and 
dissolute  manners  of  the  voluptuous  inhabitants ; 
the  ill  effects  of  their  example  were  not  immedi- 
ate :  he  did  not  fall  into  the  commission  of 
glaring  enormities ;  but  his  virtue  was  secretly 
and  imperceptibly  undermined,  his  heart  was 
softened  by  their  pernicious  society,  and  the 
nerve  of  resolution  was  slackened  :  ho  every 
day  beheld,  with  diminished  indignation,  the 
worship  which  was  offered  to  Venus  ;  the  disor- 
ders of  luxury  and  profaneness  became  less  and 
less  terrible,  and  the  infectious  air  of  the  coun- 
try enfeebled  his  courage,  and  relaxed  his  prin- 
ciples. In  short,  he  had  ceased  to  love  virtue 
long  before  he  thought  of  committing  actual 
vice ;  and  the  duties  of  a  manly  piety  were 
burdensome  to  him,  before  he  was  so  debased 
as  to  offer  perfumes  and  bum  mcense  on  the 
altar  of  the  Ucentious  goddess.* 

'*  I^t  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  be- 
fore they  be  withered,*'  said  Solomon's  libertine. 
Alas !  he  did  not  reflect  that  tlicy  withered  in 
the  very  gathering.  The  roses  of  pleasure  sel- 
dom last  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him 
who  plucks  them ;  for  they  are  the  only  roses 
which  do  not  retain  their  sweetness  after  they 
have  lost  their  beauty. 

The  heathen  poets  of^en  pressed  on  their 
readers  the  necessity  of  considering  the  short- 
ness of  hfe  as  an  incentive  to  pleasure  and 
voluptuousness ;  lest  the  season  for  indulging 
in  them  should  pass  unimproved.  The  dark 
and  uncertain  notions,  not  to  say  the  absolute 
disbelief,  which  they  entertained  of  a  future 
state,  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
this  reasoning.     But,  while  we  censure  their 

*  Nothing  can  t>e  more  admirsble  than  the  manner  in 
wluch  ibw  allegory  la  conducted ;  and  the  wliole  work, 
not  tu  meauon  iia  images,  machinery,  and  other  poetical 
beauties,  la  wntten  in  the  very  finest  atram  of  morality. 
In  this  latter  respect,  it  in  evidently  auperior  to  the  works 
or  the  aricieniH,  the  moral  of  wbichHs  frequently  tainted 
oy  the  grossiiess  of  tbeir  mythology.  Something  of  tlie 
purity  or  the  Christian  religion  may  be  discovered  even 
m  Feiielon'a  heathens,  and  they  catch  a  tincture  of  piety 
io  passing  through  tJiebsMs  of  tliai  amiable  prslais. 


tenets,  let  us  not  adopt  their  vron;  erroa 
which  would  be  infinitely  more  ineicusaUe  is 
us,  who,  from  the  clearer  views  which  revels' 
tion  has  given  us,  shall  not  have  their  ignonocc 
or  their  doubts  to  plead.  It  were  well  if  we 
availed  ourselves  of  toat  portion  of  their  precept, 
which  inculcates  the  improvement  of  every  goo- 
ment  of  our  time ;  but  not,  like  them,  to  de<ii. 
cate  the  moments  so  redeemed  to  the  pursuit  oi 
sensual  and  perishable  pleasures,  but  to  ths 
securing  of  those  which  are  spiritual  in  their 
nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration. 

If,  indeed,  hke  the  miserable*  beings  ima> 
^ed  by  Swift,  with  a  view  to  cure  us  of  ths 
irrational  desire  after  immoderate  length  of  diva, 
we  were  condemned  to  a  wretched  eartniy 
immortahty,  we  should  have  an  excuse  foi 
spending  some  portion  of  our  time  in  dissipa- 
tion, as  we  might  thr^n  pretend,  with  somt 
colour  of  reason,  that  we  proposed,  at  a  distant 
period,  to  enter  on  a  better  course  of  actioo. 
Or,  if  we  never  formed  any  such  re»oluiion,  it 
would  make  no  material  difference  to  beings 
whose  state  was  already  unalterably  fixed.  Bui 
of  the  scanty  portion  of  days  assigned  to  otir 
lot,  not  one  should  be  lost  in  weak  and  irreio* 
lute  procrastination. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  determined  on  the 
side  of  vanity,  who,  Id^e  Hercules  (before  he 
knew  the  Queen  of  Lydia,  and  had  learned  ts 
spin),  have  not  resolved  on  their  choice  between 
virtue  and  pleasure,  may  reflect,  that  it  is  suU 
in  their  power  to  imiute  that  hero  in  his  itcbie 
choice,  and  in  his  virtuous  rejection.  ZSej 
may  also  reflect,  with  grateful  triumph,  ilia: 
Christianity  furnishes  them  with  a  better  guult 
than  the  tutor  of  Alcides,  and  with  a  surer  iight 
than  the  doctrines  of  pagan  philosophy. 

It  is  far  from  my  design  severely  to  coodcnui 
the  iimocent  pleasures  of  life  :  I  would  only  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  those  which  are  criinicai 
should  never  be  allowed  ;  and  that  even  the 
most  innocent  will,  by  immoderate  use,  soon 
cease  to  be  so. 

The  women  of  this  country  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  embellish 
it ;  they  were  not  designed  for  wilds  and  aoIi- 
tudes,  but  for  the  amiable  and  endearing  offices 
of  social  life.  They  have  useful  sutioiis  to  till, 
and  important  characters  to  sustain.  They  an 
of  a  religion  which  does  not  impose  penaiices, 
but  enjoins  duties ;  a  religion  of  perfect  puriij, 
but  of  perfect  benevolence  also.  A  reltgioo 
which  does  not  condemn  its  followers  to  uslo- 
ient  seclusion  from  the  world,  but  assigns  theia 
the  more  dangerous,  though  more  honourable 
province,  of  Uving  tmcorrupted  in  it.  In  tioe, 
a  rehgion  which  does  not  direct  them  to  fiy 
from  the  multitude,  that  they  may  do  nothing, 
but  which  positively  forbids  them  to  folkw  t 
multitude  to  do  evil. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

It  has  been  advised,  and  by  very  respectabit 
authorities  too,  that   in  convcnatioD, 

Tbs  StivUhffugsu    SasVoyi^sto 
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•Lould  carefully  fpnceal  any  knowledffe  or 
earning  they  may  hq)pen  to  possess.  I  own, 
with  submission,  that  I  do  not  sec  either  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  this  advice.  For  if  a 
young  Udy  has  that  discretion  and  modesty, 
without  which  all  knowledge  is  Uttle  worth,  she 
will  never  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  it, 
because  she  will  rather  be  intent  on  acquiring 
more,  than  on  displaying  what  she  has. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  young  female 
•c  instructed  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  view,  her  skill  in  music,  her  singing, 
dancing,  taste  in  dress,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  the  most  fashionable  games  and  amuse- 
ments, while  'her  piety  is  to  be  anxiously  con- 
cealed, and  her  knowledge  affectedly  disavowed, 
lest  the  former  should  draw  on  her  the  appella- 
tion of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  latter  that  of  a 
pedant. 

^1  regard  to  knowledge,  why  should  she  for 
ever  ati'ect  to  be  on  her  guard  l#8t  she  should  be 
fbund  guilty  of  a  small  portion  of  it  ?  She  need 
De  the  less  solicitous  about  it,  as  it  seldom 
proves  to  be  so  very  considerable  as  to  excite 
astonishment  or  admiration :  for,  after  all  the 
acquisitions  which  her  talents  and  her  studies 
have  enabled  her  to  make,  she  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  found  to  have  less  of  what  is  called 
learning,  than  a  common  schoolboy. 

It  would  be  to  the  last  degree  presumptuous 
and  absurd,  for  a  young  woman  to  pretend  to 
give  the  ton  to  the  company  ;  to  interrupt  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  her  own  opportunity  of 
improvement,  by  talking  when  she  ought  to 
Usten  ;  or  to  introduce  subjects  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  in  order  to  show  her  own  wit,  or 
expose  the  want  of  it  in  others  :  but  were  the 
sex  to  bo  totally  silent  when  any  topic  of  htera- 
ture  happens  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 
conversation  would  lose  much  of  its  vivacity, 
and  society  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  charms. 

How  easily  and  effectually  may  a  wellbred 
woman  promote  the  most  useful  and  elegant 
cqnversation,  almost  without  speaking  a  word ! 
for  Ihe  modes  of  speech  arc  scarcely  more  varia- 
ble than  the  modes  of  silence.  The  silence  of 
listless  ignorance,  and  the  silence  of  sparkling 
intelligence,  are  perhaps  as  separately  marked, 
and  as  distinctly  expressed,  as  the  same  feeUngs 
could  have  been  by  the  moat  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. A  woman,  in  a  company  where  she  has 
the  least  influence,  may  promote  any  subject  by 
a  profound  and  invariable  attention,  which  shows 
that  she  is  pleased  with  it,  and  by  an  illuminated 
countenance,  which  proves  she  understands  it. 
This  obliging  attention  is  tlie  most  flattering 
encouragement  in  the  world  to  men  of  sense 
and  letters,  to  continue  any  topic  of  instruction 
or  entertainment  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in : 
it  owed  its  introduction  perhaps  to  accident,  the 
best  introduction  in  the  world  for  a  subject  of 
ingenuity,  which,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
formally  proposed  without  pedantry,  may  be 
continued  with  ease  and  good-humour ;  but 
which  will  be  frequently  and  effectually  stopped 
by  the  listlessncss,  inattention,  or  whispering  of 
stlly  girls,  whose  weariness  betrays  their  igno- 


rance, and  whose  impatience  exposes  their  ill* 
breeding.  A  polite  man,  however  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  conversing, 
catches  at  the  slightest  hint  to  have  done :  a 
look  is  a  sufficient  intimation ;  and  if  a  pretty 
simpleton,  who  sits  near  him,  seems  distraite, 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  remarks,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company, 
who  perhaps  might  have  gained  more  improve- 
ment by  the  continuance  of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, than  a  week's  reading  would  have  yielded 
them  ;  for  it  is  such  company  as  this,  thiat  give 
an  edge  to  each  other's  wit,  '*  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron." 

That  silence  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  con- 
versation is  allowed  by  Cicero  himself,  who 
says,  there  is  not  only  an  art,  but  even  an  elo- 
quence in  it.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  modem,*  in  the  following  little  anecdote 
from  one  of  the  ancients. 

When  many  Grecian  philosophers  had  a 
solemn  meeting  before  the  ambassador  of  a  for- 
eign prince,  each  endeavoured  to  show  his  parts 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  that  the 
ambassador  might  have  something  to  relate  of 
the  Grecian  wisdom.  One  of  them,  oflfended, 
no  doubt,  at  the  loquacity  of  his  companions, 
observed  a  profound  silence ;  when  the  ambas- 
sador, turning  to  him,  asked,  "  But  what  have 
you  to  say,  that  I  may  report  iti"  He  made 
this  laconic,  but  very  pointed  reply  :  *'  Tell  you: 
king,  that  you  have  found  one  among  the  Greeks 
who  knew  how  to  be  silent." 

There  is  a  quality  infinitely  more  intoxicating 
to  the  female  mind  than  knowledge — this  is, 
wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  talents ;  the  most  dangerous  to  those 
who  have  it,  and  the  most  feared  by  those  who 
have  it  not.  Though  it  is  against  all  the  rules, 
yet  I  cannot  find  m  my  heart  to  abuse  this 
charming  quality.  He  who  is  grown  rich  with 
out  it,  in  safe  and  sober  dulness,  shuns  it  as  a 
disease,  and  looks  upon  poverty  as  its  invariable 
concomitant.  The  morahst  declaims  against  it 
as  the  source  of  irreffularity,  and  the  frugal  citi- 
zen dreads  it  more  than  bankruptcy  itself,  for  he 
considers  it  as  the  parent  of  extravagance  and 
beggary,  llie  cynic  will  ask  of  what  use  it  is  1 
Of  very  little,  perhaps:  no  more  is  a  flower- 
garden,  and  yet  it  is  allowed  as  an  object  of 
mnocent  amusement  and  delightful  recreation. 
A  woman  who  possesses  this  quality,  has  re- 
ceived a  most  dangerous  present,  perhaps  not 
less  80  than  beauty  itself:  especially  if  it  be  not 
sheathed  in  a  temper  peculiarly  inoffensive, 
chastised  by  a  most  correct  judgment,  and  re- 
strained by  more  prudence  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot. 

This  talent  is  more  likely  to  make  a  vvoman 
vain  than  knowledge ;  for  as  wit  is  the  imme- 
diate property  of  its  possessor,  and  learning  ii 
only  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of 
other  people,  there  is  much  more  danger  that 
we  should  be  vain  of  what  is  our  own,  than  of 
what  we  borrow. 

But  wit,  like  leammg,  is  not  near  so  commoB 

*  Lord  Bacon. 
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A  thinfr  as  is  ima^ned.     I>et  not  therefore  a 

TouQg  lady  be  alarmed  at  the  acuteness  of  her 
own  wiU  Mr  more  than  at  the  abandance  of  her 
own  knowlcdije.  The  great  danger  is,  lest  she 
should  mistake  pertness,  flippancy,  or  impni- 
deoce,  for  this  brilliant  quality,  or  imagine  she 
is  witty  only  because  she  is  indiscreet.  This 
is  yery  frequently  the  case,  and  this  makes  the 
name  of  wit  so  cheap,  while  its  'eal  existence 

is  so  rare. 

Lest  the  flattery  of  her  acquaintance,  or  an 
•reiweening  opinion  of  her  own  qualiflcations, 
should  lead  some  vain  and  petulant  girl  into  a 
filse  notion  ibat  she  has  a  frreat  deal  of  wit, 
«dien  she  has  only  a  redundancy  of  animal 
n>iri(s,  she  may  not  find  it  useless  to  attend  to 
the  d«'iimtion  of  this  quahty,  by  one  who  had  as 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  most  indiTiduals  could 
ever  boast : — 

**  Tis  not  s  tslr,  lis  not  s  jest, 
Adnur'd  witk  lasghicr  si  a  feasc, 
Xor  ftorul  talk,  wkich  can  Ibai  title  pda, 
Tiie  prooA  of  «nt  lor  ever  most  rniuJii. 

**  Neitber  can  that  have  say  ptaee. 
At  wbeb  s  Tirpo  b^in  ber  faee ; 
Sorb  dross  tbe  0r«  most  iMurfe  a  war :  *i  is  Just. 
Tbe  asibor  bimb  tbere,  wbera  ibe  reader  nrasc* 

COWLBT. 

But  those  who  actually  possess  this  rare  tal- 
ent, caunot  be  too  abstinent  in  the  use  of  it.  It 
often  makes  admirers,  but  it  never  makes 
friends ;  I  mean,  where  it  is  the  predominant 
feature  ;  and  the  unprotected  and  defenceless 
statf?  of  womanhood  calls  for  friendship  more 
than  for  admiration.  She  who  does  not  desire 
friends  has  a  sordid  and  insensible  soul ;  but 
she  who  is  ambitious  of  making  erery  man  her 
admirer,  has  an  mvincible  vanity  and  a  cold 
heart. 

But  to  dwell  only  on  the  side  of  policy,  a 
prudent  woman,  who  has  established  the  repu- 
ta'.i'r:  y'  w^e  gemus,  will  sufficiently  maintain 
it,  without  seeping  her  faculties  always  on  the 
stretch  to  say  good  thingM.  Nay,  if  reputation 
alone  be  her  object,  slie  will  gain  a  more  solid 
one  by  ber  forbearance,  as  the  wiser  part  of  her 
acquaintance  will  ascribe  it  to  the  right  motiye, 
which  IS,  not  that  she  has  less  wit,  but  that  she 
has  more  judgment. 

The  fatal  fondness  for  indulging  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  and  the  injurious  and  irreparable  con- 
sequences which  sometimes  attend  the  too 
fTomft  rejUy,  ean  never  be  too  seriously  or  too 
severely  condemned.  Not  to  offend,  is  the  first 
step  towards  (leasing.  To  give  pain  is  as  much 
an  offence  against  humanity,  as  against  good 
breeding  ;  and  surely  it  is  as  well  to  absuin  from 
an  anion  because  it  is  sinful,  as  because  it  is 
unpolite.  In  company,  young  ladies  would  do 
well,  before  they  speak,  to  reflect,  if  what  they 
are  going  to  aay  may  not  distress  some  worthy 
person  present,  by  wounding  them  in  their  per- 
sons families,  connexions,  or  religious  opinions. 
If  they  find  it  will  touch  them  in  either  of  these, 
I  should  advise  them  to  suspect,  that  what  they 
were  going  to  say  is  not  so  rery  good  a  thing  as 
they  at  first  imagined.  Nay,  if  even  it  was  one 
of  those  bright  ideas,  which  **  Venus  has  imbued 
with  a  fifth  part  of  her  nectar,'*  so  much  greater 


vriP  be  their  merit  in  suppTC«ng  it,xf  ^mrvm 
a  probabilitv  it  might  offend.  Indeed,  if  4v 
have  the  temper  and  prudence  io  make  mebs 
previous  reflection,  they  will  be  morp  ncUy  » 
warded  by  their  own  inward  triumph,  at  hav^i 
suppressed  a  lively  but  aerere  remark,  thanthii 
could  have  been  with  the  diaaemblfid  mpptamm 
of  the  vrfaole  company,  who.  with  that  complB' 
sant  deceit  which  good  breeding  too  nincii  ss 
thorizes,  affect  openly  to  admire  what  Jbtj 
secretly  resolve  never  to  iorgire. 

I  have  always  been  delighted  with  the  s«s» 
of  the  little  girl's  eloqnence.  in  one  of  the  Cnd- 
dren^s  Tales,  who  Tecerv«»d  from  a  fnendhr  fey 
the  gift,  that  at  every  word  she  uttered,  pmki. 
roses,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  should  drop  inm 
her  mouth.  Tbe  hidden  monl  appean  m  he 
this,  that  it  was  the  sweetneM  of  ber  tras«r 
which  produced  this  pretty  fanciftil  effect :  im 
when  her  nubcions  sister  desired  tbe  same  gift 
from  the  good<<iatored  ticy  intelligence.  t» 
venom  of  her  own  heart  converted  it  into  poiaas 
ous  and  loathsome  reptiles. 

A  man  of  sense  and  breeding  wiD  sometnoBi 
join  in  the  laugh,  which  has  been  rmised  st  ^ 
expense  by  an  iOnatured  repartee  :  but  if  it  wm 
rerj  cutting,  and  one  of  those  shocking  9on  if 
truths,  which,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  pard<nfd 
even  in  private,  ought  never  to  be  oiterrt:  a 

Kblic,  he  does  not  laogh  because  h^  Is  pleaM»i 
t  because  he  wishes  to  ronce*!  now  mocS  » 
is  hurt.  As  the  sarcasm  v»«5  '^rtered  by  a  :■>, 
ao  far  from  seaming  to  rew^nt  it.  he  vnll  bp  ib* 
first  to  co:mnend  it :  but.  not M'ith standing  ttiSL 
be  will  remember  it  as  a  trait  of  mabce.  whei 
the  whole  company  shaU  have  forgotten  ii  u  a 
stroke  of  wit.  Women  are  so  far  from  bfag 
privileged  by  their  sex  to  say  nnhandaome  or 
cruel  things,  that  it  is  this  very  ciimmscsacff 
which  renders  them  more  intolerable.  Wba 
the  arrow  is  lodged  in  the  heart,  it  is  no  rfbef 
to  him  who  is  wounded  to  reflect,  that  the  hiad 
which  shot  it  was  a  fair  one. 

Many  women,  when  ther  hare  a  fsrountf 
point  to  gain,  or  an  earnest  wish  to  bring  aay 
one  over  to  their  opinion,  of^en  use  a  very  disin- 
genuous method  :  they  will  state  a  case  ambi^ 
uoosly,  and  then  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  m-hiU 
ever  manner  shall  best  answer  their  purpo«« : 
leaving  your  mind  in  a  sute  of  indecision  as  ts 
their  real  meaning,  while  they  triumph  in  dtt 
perplexity  they  have  given  you  by  the  cn&v 
conclu8i<ms  they  draw,  from  premises  eqaif^ 
cally  stAted.  TTiey  will  also  frequently  arsnt 
from  exceptions  instead  of  rules,  and  are  asios- 
ished  when  you  are  not  willing  to  be  contested 
with  a  prejudice,  instead  of  a  reason. 

In  a  sensible  company  of  both  aexea,  wb«ie 
women  are  not  restrained  by  any  other  rear rve 
than  what  their  natural  roodestr  imposes :  and 
where  the  intimacy  of  all  parties  authorizfS 
the  utmost  freedom  of  communication  ;  sfaon^ 
any  one  inquire  what  were  the  general  senfK 
ments  on  aome  particular  subject,  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, commonly  happen,  that  the  ladies,  wbosi 
imaginations  have  kept  pace  with  the  nairatie^ 
have  anticipated  its  end,  and  are  readv  todelrrir 
their  sentimenu  on  it  as  aoon  as  it  is  fintrfisd 
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While  some  of  "^lie  male  hearers,  whose  minds 
were  busied  in  settling  the  propriety,  comparing 
the  circumstances,  and  examining  the  consisten- 
cies of  what  was  said,  are  obliged  to  pause  and 
discriminate,  before  they  thii&  of  answering. 
Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  a  yariety  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  conversation  of  women  is  often  more 
perspicuous,  because  it  is  loss  laboured. 

A  man  of  deep  reflection,  if  he  does  not  keep 
ap  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  world,  will  be 
•ometimes  so  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  in- 
tense thought,  that  he  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  confused  and  perplcied  expression  ;  while 
m  sprightly  woman  will  extricate  herself  with  that 
lively  and  *'  rash  dexterity,**  which  will  almost 
always  please,  though  it  is  very  far  from  being 
always  right.  It  is  easier  to  confound  than  to 
eonvince  an  opponent ;  the  former  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  turn  that  has  more  happiness  than 
truth  in  it.  Many  an  excellent  reasoner,  well 
flkilled  in  the  theory  of  the  schools,  has  felt  him- 
self discomfited  by  a  reply,  which,  though  as 
wide  of  the  mark  and  as  foreign  to  the  question 
as  can  be  conceived,  has  disconcerted  him  more 
th&n  the  most  startling  proposition,  or  the  most 
accurate  chain  of  reasoning,  could  have  done ; 
and  he  has  borne  the  laugh  of  his  fair  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  of  the  whole  company,  though 
be  '-.  >uld  not  but  feel  that  his  own  argument  was 
atter/lcd  with  the  fullest  demonstration :  so 
true  is  it,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be 
tight,  in  order  to  be  applauded. 

Bu^  let  not  a  young  lady's  vanity  be  too  much 
elated  with  this  false  applause,  which  is  given, 
not  to  her  merit,  but  to  her  sex  :  she  has  not 
perhaps  gained  a  victory,  though  she  may  be  al- 
lowed a  triumph ;  and  it  should  humble  her  to 
reflect,  that  the  tribute  is  paid,  not  to  her 
strength,  but  her  weakness.  It  is  worth  while 
to  discriminate  between  that  applause  which  is 
given  from  the  complaisance  of  others,  and  that 
which  is  paid  to  our  own  merit. 

Where  great  sprightliness  is  the  natural  bent 
of  the  temper,  girls  should  endeavour  to  habitu- 
ate themselves  to  a  custom  of  observing,  think- 
ing, and  reasoning.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  to  abstruse  specula- 
tion, or  the  study  of  logic  ;  but  she  who  is  ac- 
customed to  give  a  due  arrangement  to  her 
thoughts,  10  reason  justly  and  pertinently  on 
common  affairs,  and  judiciously  to  deduce  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  will  be  a  better  logician 
than  some  of  those  who  claim  the  name,  be- 
cause they  have  studied  the  art :  this  is  being 
*Mearned  without  the  rules;"  the  best  defini- 
tion, perhaps,  of  that  sort  of  literature  whicti  is 
properest  for  the  sex.  That  species  of  knowl- 
edge, which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion rather  than  of  science,  sits  peculiarly  well 
on  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  And  a  lady, 
who,  though  she  does  not  know  a  rule  of  syn- 
tax, scarcely  ever  violates  one  ;  and  who  con- 
structs every  sentence  she  utters  with  more 
propriety  than  many  a  learned  dunce,  who  has 
every  rule  of  Aristotle  by  heart,  and  who  can 
laee  his  own  threadbare  discourse  with  the 
folden  shreds  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

Tt  has  been  objected,  and  I  foar  with  wme 


reason,  that  female  conversation  is  too  fre- 
quently tinctured  with  a  censorions  spirit,  and 
that  ladies  are  seldom  apt  to  discover  much 
tenderness  for  the  errors  of  a  fallen  sister. 

*'  If  it  be  so,  it  is  a  frievoas  flial?.*' 

No  arguments  can  justify,  no  picas  can  cxtenu 
ate  it.  To  insult  over  the  mtserits  of  an  n.«i- 
happy  creature  is  inhuman,  not  to  compassion- 
ate them  is  unchristian.  The  worthv  part  of 
the  sex  always  express  themselves  tiumaneiy 
on  the  failings  of  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
own  undeviating  goodness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  young 
women  do  not  always  carefully  distmguish  be- 
tween running  into  the  error  of  detraction,  and 
its  opposite  extreme  of  indiscriminate  applause. 
This  proceeds  from  the  false  idea  they  enter- 
tain, that  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is  wrong 
must  be  right.  Thus,  the  dread  of  being  only 
suspected  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually 
guilty  of  another.  The  desire  of  avoiding  the 
imputation  of  envy,  impels  them  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  and  to  establish  a  reputation  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  generosity,  they  affect  some- 
times to  speak  of  very  indifferent  characters 
with  the  most  extravagant  applause.  With 
such,  the  h3rperbole  is  a  favourite  fig^e ;  and 
every  degree  of  comparison  but  the  superlative 
is  rejected,  as  cold  and  inexpressive.  But  this 
habit  of  exaggeration  greatly  weakens  their 
credit,  and  destroys  the  weight  of  their  opinion 
on  other  occasions  ;  for  people  very  soon  dis- 
cover what  degree  of  faith  is  to  be  given  both 
to  their  judgment  and  veracity.  And  those  of 
real  njierit  will  no  more  be  flattered  by  that  ap- 
probation, which  cannot  distinguish  the  value 
of  what  it  praises,  than  the  celebrated  painter 
must  have  been  at  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
works  by  an  ignorant  spectator,  who,  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  very 
capital  but  very  different  pieces,  cried  out  in  an 
aflected  rapture,  "  All  alike  !  all  alike  !'* 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  young,  as  s 
maxim  of  supreme  wisdom,  to  manage  so  dex- 
terously in  conversation,  as  to  appear  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  subjects,  of  which  they  are  to- 
tally ignorant ;  and  this,  by  aflfecting  silence  in 
regard  to  those  on  which  they  are  known  to 
excel.  But  why  counsel  this  disingenuous 
fraud  1  Why  add  to  the  numberless  arts  of  de- 
ceit, this  practice  of  deceiving,  as  it  were,  on  a 
settled  principle  1  If  to  disavow  the  knowledge 
they  really  have  be  a  culpable  aflfectation,  then, 
certainly,  to  insinuate  an  idea  of  theii*  skill, 
where  they  are  actually  ignorant,  is  a  most  un- 
worthy artifice. 

But  of  all  the  qualifications  for  conversation, 
humility,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  is  the  safest, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  feminine,  llie 
affectation  of  introducing  subjects  with  which 
others  are  unacquainted,  and  of  displaying  tal- 
ents superior  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  as 
da^erous  as  it  is  foolish. 

TTiere  are  many,  who  never  can  forgive  an- 
other for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  ac- 
complished than  themselves,  and  who  cab  par- 
don any  oflfence  rather  than  an  eclipsing  «>e«al 
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Had  the  ni^tingalfl  in  ihe  fable  conqiierrd  hi* 
naixj,  anil  rraiitid  the  Ipmptalion  of  ithowinj;  a 
fine  voice,  he  luiEhl  Imve  e»ca|ieJ  the  lalora  of 
ihe  h»wk.  Thi-  iiM-lody  of  h»  •incinfi;  km  thp 
etUM  of  lii*  dcslniclioii ;  Ilia  merit  litoiiKhl  luni 
into  (linger,  Bnd  hiivdnitj  coat  him  liia  life* 


••  Envy  (*ayi  Lord  Bacon)  hu  no  holydays." 
Tliere  cannot  pcchipi  lie  a  more  \neiy  and 
alrihiiiK  dcKiiiition  of  the  misrrable  slate  of 
mind  thaw  endure,  wito  ire  tomcnted  with  thin 
vice,  A  apirit  of  emulation  hu  been  eupposed 
to  be  the  fource  of  (he  grealeal  improiemeaM ; 
and  there  ia  no  doubt  but  the  waimett  liTilshij^ 
will  produce  ihc  muat  eicellenl  eflecta  ;  but  ii 
U  lo  be  fi'ared,  that  ■  perpetual  stale  of  contest 
will  injare  llie  ti-ioiieT  »  essentially,  that  thi.- 


most  rnpid.  will  be  apt  to  despise  their  Icsa^ui 
ceuful  competitors,  who,  in  relum,  will  feet  Iho 
bitterest  lesentmcnl  against  their  more  fortunate 
HtaIs.  Among  persons  of  real  goodaess,  this 
ICatousyand  cunlcmpl  can  never  be  equally  felt, 
because  every  advancement  in  jHely  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  proportionable  increase  of  humil- 
ity, which  will  load  them  lo  contemplalo  their 
own  imprDTcmcnli  with  modesty,  and  lo  lisA- 
with  charity  the  miaciTriages  of  others. 

When  an  envioua  man  is  melancholy,  on^ 
may  ask  him,  in  the  words  of  Bion,  what  evil 
has  befallen  himself,  or  what  good  haa  happeneil 
to  another !  This  laat  is  the  scalo.by  which  he 
principally  measures  his  felicity,  and  Ihe  very 
amilcs  of  hia  friends  are  so  many  deductions 
from  hia  own  happiness,  llie  wants  of  others 
arc  the  standard  by  which  he  rates  his  owi-i 
wciilth  ;  and  he  CHlimales  his  nches,  not  to 
much  by  his  own  possessions,  u  by  the  ne- 
ceuitiel  of  his  neighbours. 

When  the  malevolent  intend  to  strike  a  wr> 
deep  and  dangeroua  stroke  of  malice,  they  gen- 
erally begin  the  most  remotely  in  the  ujorli.1 
from  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts.  They  sci 
out  KJih  commending  the  object  of  their  envv 
for  some  trifling  quulily  or  advantage,  which  i\ 
is  scarcely  worth  while  lo  possess :  they  next 
proceed  to  make  a  general  profession  of  their 
own  good-will  and  regard  for  him  :  Ihufl  artfully 
removing  any  auipicioa  of  their  design,  and 
clearing  all  obslructiona  for  the  insidious  slab 
thny  are  about  to  give  ;  for  who  will  suspect 
them  of  an  inlenlioo  to  injure  Iheolijecl  of  their 


peculiar  anil  profesaea  ralecDiT  The  heaiefi 
belief  of  the  fact  giowa  in  proportion  to  ib 
seemini;  reluetaikce  with  which  it  ia  lold.  udd 

the  conviction  he  has.  that  the  relaler  a  at 
influenced  by  any  private  pique  or  peisoniln- 
•entmeni,  hot  that  the  confeenion  is  eitortii 
from  him  sorely  aftainat  his  inclinatiea,  ■ 
purely  on  account  of  hia  zeal  for  truth. 

Anger  is  leas  reasonable  and    more  sine 
than  envy. — Anger  breaks  out  abruptly  :  « 
is  a  grest  prefacer — anger  wishes  to  be  und 
stood  at   once;    envy  is   fond  of  remote  bi 
and  ambiguities  ;  but,  obscure  aa  its  araclei  i 
it  never  ceases  to  deliver  them  till  they  us  ; 
frclly  comprehended  ; — anger  repeats  the  a 
cireumatances  over  again  ;   envy    invents  D 
ones  at  every  fresli  recital — anger  gives  a  li 
ken,  v^einent,  and  interrupted  nariKtive;  ei  , 
tells   a  more  consistent   and    more   prabahlL 
though  a  falser  tale — anger  is  eieessively  la 
prudent,  for  it  is  impatient  to   iliaclose  ever 
thing  it  knows;  envy  is  diitreot.  (or  it  has ; 
great  deal  (o  hide — inger  never  consults  tinw 
or  seasons;  envy  waits  for  the  lucky  momm 
when  the  wound  it  meditates  may  be  madr  tlw 
most  ei(|Ui»itely  painful,  and  the  moat  incunUj 
deep — anger  uses  more   invective  ;   envy  doa 
more  mischief — simple  anger  soon  runs  iu^ 
out  of  breath,  and  is  exhausted  al  the  end  il 
its  lale  ;  but  il  is  for  that  choaen  period  ita 
envy  haa  treasured  up  the   most  barbed  airw 
in  ill  whole  quiver — anger  puts  a  man  out  «' 
himself;  but  (he  truly  malicious  generally  p* 
serve  the  appearance  of  self-possession,  or  tbsv 
could  not  so  effectually  injure. — The  angry  nai 
•eta  out  by  destroyinp;  his  whole  credit  with  vol 
at  once,  for  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  abbor- 
rence  and  detestaliun  of  Ihe  object  of  his  abort; 
while  the  envious  man  carefutiv  suppresses  all 
his  own  share  in  the  aflair. — The  an^  am 
defeats  the  end  of  hia  resentmeni,  by  keepuig 
himnflf  continually  before  your  eyes,  i'usieail  <i 
his   enemy ;    while    ihe   envious    man    arifut); 
brings  forward    (he   object  of  his  malice,  asd 
keeps  himself  out  of  sight. — 'Ilie  angry  mas 

of  his  adversary's  injustice. — A  passionate  pa- 
I.  if  his  resentments  are  not  complicated  widi 


hvides  h 


cible 


noi  coosiantly  be  at  work,  his  heart  may  some- 
times gel  a  holyday. — .Anger  is  a  violent  acl, 
envy  a  constant  habit — no  ono  can  be  almays 
angry,  but  he  may  he  always  r.nvious  : — an  an- 
gry man's  snmity  (if  he  be  generous)  will  sub- 
unfortunate  ;  but  (ho  envious  man  can  eTtiscl 
food  from  his  malice  out  of  calamity  ilself,  if  hv 
finds  his  adversary  bears  it  wilh  di)rni<T>  '"  ' 
pitied  or  assisted  in  it,  I'he  rage  of  the  pas- 
sionate man  is  totally  eitineuished  by  ihe  deilli 
of  his  enemy ;  but  (he  hatred  of  the  malicioos 
lit  not  buried  oven  in  (he  grave  of  his  rival ;  he 
will  envy  (he  good  name  he  has  left  behind  hhn ; 
he  will  envy  him  the  lears  of  his  widow,  th« 

Sronperily  of  his  children 
iciids.  the  praises  of  his  ei 
magniflcence  of  hia  funeral 
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*■  Tht  ear  of  jrtlootj  h«ireth  ill  thingi" 

£«iy«  Ihe  wise  miin),  frequently,  I  belieTe,  mort- 
ui  15  uttered,  which  nxkee  the  company  of 
parsons  infected  with  il  atlll  more  dangeroui. 


tboiieh  they  perfectly  know  of  whom  yi 
■peaking,  Ihey  often  oRect  to  be  at  a  ti 
Hornet  hii  name,  or  to  misapprehend  j 
respect   or  other;   sml  this  merely 


have 


happy  defect  Or   peraonii 
mfirmily  he  lalioura  under;  and,  not  conto 
"  to  tack  his  every  error  to  hii  name,"  Ihejr 
hj  way  of  farlhet  explanation,  have  recoun 
Ibe  faults  of  his  father,  or  the  nualbrtune)  of  hie 
bmily :  atid  this  wilh  all  the  sceining  simplicity 
•od  candour  in  Ihe  world,  merely  for  the  aake 
of  preventing  mistakes,  and  to  clest  up  every 
doubt  of  hia  identity. — If  you  are  speaking  of 
lidy,  for  instance,  tliey  will  perhaps  cmbellis 
Arir  inquiries,  by  asking  if  you  mean  her  whoa 

Kat-grandfather  was  a  bankrupt,  though  aha 
the  vanity  to  keep  a  chariot,  while  others 
who  are  mut'h  belter  bom  walk  on  foot ;  or  they 
will  afierward  recollect,  that  you  may  possibly 
tnean  her  cousin,  of  the  same  name,  whose 
mother  was  suspected  of  stjch  or  such  an  iudii' 
action,  though  the  daaghtei  had  Ihe  luck  to 
make  her  fortune  by  marrying,  while  her  beilera 
•re  overlooked. 

To  hial  at  a  fault  does  more  mischief  than 
qieakingout:  rorv^atevcria  left  for  the  im^in- 
ation  to  finish,  will  not  fail  to  be  overdone;  every 
hiataa  will  he  more  than  filled  up,  and  every 
pause  more  than  supplied.  There  is  lesa  malice, 
■ikd  lens  miBchtef  loo,  in  tellinj^  a  man's  name 
lliar  the  initials  of  it ;  as  a  worthier  person 
may  be  involved  in  the  most  disgraceful  aaa- 
picions  by  auch  a  dangerous  ambiguity. 

t   uncommon   for   the  cnvioua,  after 


begin  to  detect  theii  malice,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  your  suspicions  etfectiially.  by  assuring 
you  that  what  they  havr>  junt  related  is  only  the 

Gpitlar  opinion  ;  Ihey  themselvea  can  never  be- 
ve  things  are  so  bad  aa  they  are  said  to  be  ; 
for  liieir  lurt,  il  is  a  rule  with  them  always  to 
hope  the  best.  It  ia  their  way  never  to  believe 
or  report  ill  of  any  one.  TTiey  will,  however, 
mention  the  story  in  all  companies,  that  they 
may  do  their  friend  the  service  of  protesting 
Iheir  disbelicfof  it.  More  reputations  are  ihus 
hiriled  away  by  falsa  friends,  than  are  openly 
deslroyrd  1^  public  enemies.  An  if,  or  a  but, 
or  a  iiiortilied  look,  or  a  languid  defence,  or  an 
■mhiiiuoua  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  hasty  word 
iffectiNlly  recalled,  will  demoli^jl  a  character 
mere  ctfeclually,  than  the  whole  artillery  of  mal- 
ice when  openly  levelled  against  it. 

It  is  not  that  envy  never  praises — No,  that 
would  be  miking  a  public  profession  of  itnelf, 
■nd  advertising  its  own  malignity  ;  whereas  the 
gcratesl  cuccess  of  its  etforli  depends  on  the 
concealment  of  their  end.  When  envy  intend* 
to  elnkc  a  stroke  of  M  ' '  " 
aomflimea  alTi'cl 


aggented  qiplaose  ;  though  it  generally  lakes 
care,  that  the  subjact  of  its  panegyric  shall  ba  a 
very  indiflerent  and  common  character,  so  thai 
il  is  well  aware  none  of  its  praises  will  stick. 

It  is  the  unhappy  nature  of  envy  not  to  ba 
contented  with  posilive  misery,  hut  to  be  con- 
tinually aggravatine  its  own  torments,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  felicities  of  others.  The 
eyes  of  envy  are  perpetually  filed  on  the  object 


which  d 


reUef  of  1 
ling  the   ir 


mfrot 


A*  this  enormous  sin  chiefly  instigated  the 
revolt,  and  brought  on  the  ruin  of  Ihe  angelic 
spirits,  BO  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  wdl  ba  a 


for  the  envious  to  compare  their  desperate  cao- 
diiion  with  the  happiness  of  the  children  of 
God  ;  and  to  heightan  their  actual  wrelchednest 
"-       "    :ting  on  what  they  hav    ' 

lying  an 

frequency,  b«auae  it  ia 

E,«:iiBf?u  vmu  impunity  ;  but  there  being  no 
uruan  laws  againat  these  crimes,  ia  so  far  from 
an  inducement  to  commit  them,  that  this  vary 
consideration  would  be  aufficient  to  detei  ih* 
wise  and  good,  if  all  oihera  were  ineffectual ;  fo 
of  how  heinous  a  oature  must  those  sins  ba 
which  are  judged  above  the  reach  of  faulhUi 
punishmoDt,  and  are  reaerved  for  the  Bar'  u* 
tice  of  God  himaslf ! 


ON  THE  DANGER 


AaoHO  Ibe  many  evils  which  prevail  undat 
the  sun,  the  abose  of  words  is  not  the  least 
considerable.  By  Ihe  influence  of  lime,  and 
the  perversion  of  fashion,  the  plainest  and  most 
unequivocal  may  be  so  altered,  as  to  have  a 
meaning  assigned  them  almost  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  original  aignilication. 

The  jiresent  age  may  be  termed,  by  way  of 
diatinction,  the  age  of  sentiment,  a  word  which, 
in  the  implication  it  now  bears,  was  uuknovm  to 
OUT  plain  anceslOTS.  Sentiment  is  the  vamiah 
of  virtue,  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  vice  ;  and 
Lt  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  persons  to  make 
I  jeat  of  religion,  to  break  through  the  most 

art  of  latent  fraud  and  open  aeduclio.:,  and  yet 
lo  value  tbemaslves  on  speaking  and  writing 
lenlitsenlalty. 

But  this  relined  jarcon,  which  has  infested 
letters  and  tainted  morale,  is  chiefly  admired 
and  adopted  by  younc  ladies  of  a  certain  lum, 
who  read  tmrinttHlal  hooka,  write  itntimenial 
letters,  and  contrarl  senmnenlal  friendehips. 

Error  ia  never  likely  lo  do  so  much  miachief 


AM 
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u  olien  il  dJiguiso  its  real  tencleocj,  nod  puu  )  u  loo  nc 
on    an    cn)[Ag]''E    "'"'    "'Irscliie    appeuance.  I  humllitf 
Many  a  young  wamui,  who  would  M  (liockMl  ' '~  '  '''" 
at  Ihe  iiiipuiiiion  of  an  intrigue,  a  eitiemclj- 
flstlercd  at  the  idri  of  a  aenlimenul  connexion, 
thou^  prchaps  with  a  dangerous  anil  designing 
mnn,  who,  by  putting  on  ihismaak  of  plnutibilit]- 
■nd  virtue,  diunni  her  of  her  prudence,  Uy> 
tacr  npjinheniiana  aalecp,  and  uivolvcs  her  in 
misery ;    misery  t5ie  mora    incvilalile.  hecaua* 
unsUKjiectnl.     For  she  wiio  apprehenila  no  dan- 
ger, will  I»Ot  thinit  il  necOBnary  lo  be  alwayi 
upon  her  ([iiard ;   but  wdl  rnther  invite  ihan 
avoid  llir  luin  which  coincs  under  to  upcciout 
rind  iO  fnii  a  fonn. 

Such  nn  engagement  will  be  infinilety  dearer 
[o  hrr  vanity  than  an  atowed  and  auiliorizeil 
Altni.'hmoiit ;  far  one  of  these  sentimental  lovers 

creilulous  girl  that  her  unparalleled  merit  enli- 
llfis  her  lo  Ihe  adoration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  the  universal  homage  of  mankind  ii 
nothing  more  than  Ihe  unavoidable  tribute  ex- 
torted by  her  charms.  No  wonder  then  the 
should  be  easily  prevailed  on  to  believe,  that  an 
individual  is  captivated  by  perfections  which 
mi|ThI  enslave  a  million.  Bat  she  should  remem- 
ber, that  he  who  endeavours  lo  intoxicate  hei 
ilends  one  day  most  eflvelually 


regard.  These  profesiiiKH  <f 
I  common  attifico  of  Ibt  tm, 
and  insM  proieatationa  of  generouty  the  idup 
of  the  rqwckms.  And  atnong  its  many  sirwxa 
niischiefa,  il  is  one  of  the  aute  and  surceatd 
frauds  of  •entiuwnt,  to  affecl  the  hum  ln;i 
indiSerence  to  ihoss  eileraal  and  pecuoon 
advantages,  which  it  is  its  great  and  real  objtr 

A  sentimenla]  girl  very  rarely  entetlaiu  u< 
doubi  of  her  paraonal  beauty  ;  for  she  ha>  ws 
daily  accustomed  to  contemplate  it  herself,  id 
lo  hear  of  it  from  others.  Slie  will  noi.  itiu- 
fore,  be  very  solicilous  for  the  conlirmiuuiioli 
Irutb  so  aelf-evidenl ;  but  she  suspeeis  thu  tie 
pretensions  to  understanding  are  more  lilkrii  m 
be  dispuled.  and,  for  that  reason,  greedily  d» 
vours  every  comuliment  oSered  lo  thm*  perfsc- 

She  is  persuaded  that  men  need  only  optn  ibni 


self  il 


I   het 


For  a 


artful  rr 


I  has  I 


.1  secret  design  lo  pay  himself  in  future  for  every 
pr-'sent  sacrihee.  And  thisprodigality  of  praise, 
Ahiih  he  now  appears  lo  lavish  with  surti 
thoughtless  profusion,  is,  in  fact,  a  sum  econoini' 
^■nllv  laid  out  to  supply  his  future  necessities ; 
of  lliii  sum  he  keeps  an  einct  estimate,  and  at 
lOiue  distant  day  promises  himself  ihc  most  ei- 
oriiiMut  inlercHl  lor  it.     If  he  has  addrets  and 

vanity  and  some  sensibility,  he  seldom  fails  of 
lucceas  ;  for  bo  powerful  will  be  his  ascendency 
over  her  mind.  Ihal  she  will  soon  adopt  his  ihk 
lions  and  opinions.  Indeed,  il  is  more  than 
probable  she  possessed  most  of  thtm  before, 
havinu  gradually  acquired  them  in  her  initiation 
into  the  sentimental  character.  To  maintain 
that  character  with  dignity  and  propriety,  it  is 
necessary  she  should  enleiUin  the  most  elevated 
ideas  of  disproportionate  alliances  and  disinter- 
ested love  :  and  consider  fortune,  rank,  and 
repuialian,  as  mere  chimerical  distinctions  and 
vulsor  prejudices. 

'I'he  lover,  deeply  versed  in  all  the  obliquitiea 
of  fraud,  and  skilled  to  wind  himself  into  even 
avenue  of  the  heart  which  indiscretion  has  le/t 
un^arded,  soon  discovers  On  which  side  it  is 
most  accessible.  Hs  avails  himself  of  this 
woaknfss  by  addressing  her  in  a  language  ex- 
actly consonant  to  her  own  ideas.  He  snacks 
her  with  her  own  weapons,  and  opposes  iliap- 
Body  to  sentiment.  He  professes  so  sovereign 
a  contempt  for  the  paltry  concerns  of  money, 
that  she  thinks  it  her  duly  to  reward  him  for  so 
generous  a  renunciation.  Every  plea  he  artfully 
advances  of  his  own  unworthiness.  is  considoreil 
by  her  as  a  fresh  demand  which  her  gratitude 
must  auswcr.  And  she  makes  it  a  point  of 
ttooour  to  sacrilice  to  him  thai  fortune  which  he  ; 


the  guiding  clev 

will  alfcct  to  overlook  that  beauty  which  atinca 
common  eyes  and  insnates  common  hrana 
while  he  will  bestow  the  most  delicate  piauM 
ON  Ihe  beauties  of  her  mind,  and  finish  the  chiau 
of  adulation  by  hinting  tliat  she  is  tupehor  tat. 

But  nothing,  in  general,  can  end  less  deliglil- 
fully  than  these  sublime  attacbments,  era 
where  no  acts  of  seduction  were  ever  practitot 
bul  they  are  sutTcred,  like  mere  sabluiiarr  coo- 
■  the  vutoat  calasirapbs 
th,  which  lately  weroed 
viilh  incflable  contempt  bv  tbr 
lover,  now  appears  lo_bc  ihe  principal  atlraclioii 
in  the  eyes  of  Ihe  husband  ;  and  he,  wtio  tmi  ■ 
Tew  short  weeks  before,  in  a  transport  of  senli- 
mental  generosity,  wished  her  to  have  b^i^n  s 
rillage  maid,  with  no  portion  but  her  crook  and 
tier  beauty,  and  thai  they  might  spend  theii  days 
in  pastoral  loie  and  innocence,  has  now  I<ki  iH 
relish  for  the  Arcadian  life,  or  any  Other  bfe  ia 
which  she  must  be  bia  companion. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  who  was  lately 
"An  vi(el  cah'J,  and  angtMiks  •dor'C 
IS  shocked  to  find  herself  at  once  stripped  of  aS 
her  celestial  attributes.  Thi*  late  divmiiv.  who 
Karcely  yielded  lo  her  sisters  of  the  sky,  no> 
finds  horaelf  of  leas  importance  in  the  eaieem  of 
■^  -  she  has  chosen,  Ihan  any  other  iners 
Oman,  No  longer  is  she  gratified  wiik 
of  counterfeited  passion,  the  Bigfti  ti 
dissembled  rapture,  or  the  language  of  preineiL- 
lated  adoration.  No  longer  is  the  altar  of  het 
vanily  loaded  with  the  oblations  of  liclitioui 
londnest,  the  incense  of  fuUehood.  or  Ihe  saoi- 
lice  of  flattery.  Her  ^lotheoiis  ia  ended  !  iihi 
feels  herself  degraded  from  the  dignitie*  ui 
jirii  ilsgH  of  a  gmldeas,  to  all  the  impcrfectiooi. 
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Tmniim,  and  weakpetses  of  a  slighted  woman 
and  a  neglected  mrife.  Her  faults,  which  were 
•o  lately  overlook^^i,  or  mistaken  for  virtues, 
Are  now,  as  Caasiiis  says,  set  in  a  notebook. 
The  passion  which  waa  Yowed  eternal,  lasted 
onlr  a  few  short  weeks ;  and  the  indifference, 
which  was  so  far  from  being  included  m  the 
oargain,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected, 
follows  them  through  the  whole  tiresome  jour- 
ney of  their  insipid,  vacant,  joyless  existence. 

Thus  much  tor  the  compUiion  of  the  senti- 
mental history.  If  we  trace  it  back  to  its  he- 
f  inning,  we  shall  find  that  a  damsel  of  this  cast 
ad  her  head  originally  turned  by  pernicious 
reading,  and  her  insanity  confirmed  by  miprudent 
friendships.  She  never  fails  to  select  a  beloved 
confidante  oi  her  own  turn  and  humour,  though, 
if  she  can  help  it,  not  quite  so  handsome  as  her- 
self. A  violent  intimacy  ensues,  or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  sentiment,  an  intimate  union  of 
•ouls  imm^iately  takes  place,  which  is  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  secret  and  voluminous 
correspondence,  though  they  live  in  the  same 
street,  or  perhaps  in  tne  same  house.  This  is 
the  fuel  which  principally  feeds  and  supplies  the 
dangerous  flame  of  sentiment.  In  this  corre- 
spondence the  two  friends  encourage  each  other 
in  the  falsest  notions  imaginable.  They  repre- 
sent romantic  love  as  the  ffreat  important 
business  of  human  hfe,  and  describe  all  the 
other  concerns  of  it  as  too  low  and  paltry  to 
merit  the  attention  of  such  elevated  bemgs,  and 
fit  only  to  employ  the  daughters  of  the  plodding 
vulgar.  In  these  letters,  family  affairs  are 
misrepresented,  family  secrets  divulged,  and 
family  misfortunes  aggravated.  They  are  filled 
with  vows  of  eternal  amity,  and  protestations 
of  never-ending  love.      But  interjections  and 

3 notations  are  the  principal  embellishments  of 
iiese  very  subhme  epistles.  Every  panegyric 
contained  in  them  is  extravagant  arid  hyperbol- 
ical, and  every  censure  exaggerated  and  exces- 
sive. In  a  favourite  every  frailty  is  heightened 
into  a  perfection,  and  in  a  foe  degraded  into  a 
crime.  The  dramatic  poets,  especially  the  most 
tender  and  romantic,  are  quoted  in  almost  every 
line,  and  every  pompous  or  pathetic  thought  is 
forced  to  give  up  its  natural  and  obvious  meant 
ing,  and,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplication, 
is  compelled  to  suit  some  circumstance  of  ima- 
ginary* wo  of  the  fair  transcriber.  Alicia  is  not 
too  rnad  for  her  heroics,  nor  Monimia  too  mild 
for  her  soft  emotions. 

FaUiers  have  flinty  hearts,  is  an  expression 
worth  an  empire,  and  is  always  used  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  and  enthusiasm.  For  a  favoui^ite 
topic  of  these  epistles  is  the  grovelling  spirit  and 
sordid  temper  of  the  parents,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  their  daugh- 
ters, should  they  presume  to  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  direct  their  course  of  reading,  interfere  in 
their  choice  of  friends,  or  interrupt  their  very 
important  correspondence.  But  as  these  young 
ladies  are  fertile  in  expedients,  and  as  their 
gtnius  is  never  more  agreeably  exercised  than 
m  finding  resources,  they  are  not  without  their 
■ecret  exulution,  in  case  either  of  the  above 
intereating  eventa  ffhould  hapMn,  as  they  cany 
Vol.  iJ. 


with  them  a  certain  air  of  tyranny  and  persecu- 
tion  which  is  very  delightful.  For  a  prohibited 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  great  iiwidents  of 
a  sentimental  life,  and  a  letter  clandestinely 
received,  the  supreme  fehcity  of  a  sentimental 
la^. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  astonishment  of  theta 
soaring  spirits,  when  their  plain  friends  or  pro- 
dent  relations  presume  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  any  impropriety«in  their  conduct.  But 
if  these  worthy  people  happen  to  be  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  their  contempt  is  then  a  little 
softened  by  pity,  at  the  reflection  that  such  very 
antiquated  poor  creaturea  should  pretend  to 
judge  what  is  fit  or  unfit  for  ladies  of  their  great 
refinement,  sense,  and  reading.  They  conaider 
them  as  wretches  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
lime pleasures  of  a  delicate  imd  exalted  passion, 
as  tyrants  whose  authority  is  to  be  contemufed, 
and  as  spies  whose  vigilance  is  to  be  eluded. 
The  prudence  of  these  worthy  friends,  they 
term  suspicion ;  and  their  experience,  dotage. 
For  they  are  persuaded  that  the  face  of  things 
has  80  totally  changed  since  their  parents  were 
young,  that  though  they  might  then  judge  tolera- 
bly for  themselves,  yet  they  are  now  (with  all 
their  advantages  of  knowledge  and  observation) 
by  no  means  qualified  to  direct  their  more  en- 
lightened daughters ;  who,  if  they  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  sentimental  walk,  will  no 
more  be  influenced  by  the  advice  of  their  mother, 
than  they  would  ^  abroad  in  her  laced  piimer 
or  her  brocade  smt. 

But  young  people  never  ^ow  their  folly  and 
ignorance  more  conspicuously  than  by  this  over- 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  this 
haughty  disdain  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  known  more  days.  Youth  has  a  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  which  it  is  very  apt  to 
mistake  for  an  acuteness  of  penetration.  But 
youth,  Uke  cunning,  though  very  conceited,  is 
very  shortsighted,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  ijt  disregards  the  instructions  of  the  wise 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  aged.  The  same 
vices  and  follies  influenced  the  human  neart 
in  their  day  which  influence  it  now,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  One  who  well  know  the 
world  and  its  various  vanities,  has  said,  **  The 
thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be  ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall 
be  done  ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the- 
sun." 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  sentimental  character^ 
to  imagine  that  none  but  the  young  and  beauti^ 
ful  have  any  right  to  the  pleasure  of  society,, 
or  even  to  the  common  benefits  and  blessings 
of  life.  Ladies  of  this  turn  also  affect  the 
most  lofly  disregard  for  useful  qualities  and  do- 
mestic virtues ;  and  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence ;  for  as  this  sort  of  sentiment  is  only  a 
weed  of  idleness,  she  who  is  constantly  and 
usefully  employed  has  neither  leisure  nor  pro- 
pensity to  cultivate  it. 

A  sentimental  lady  principally  values  herself 
on  the  enlargement  of  her  notions,  and  her 
liberal  way  of  thinking.  This  superiority  of 
soul  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  contempt  of 
those  minute  deli^^ciea  and  little  deoorami^ 

2N. 
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wfaidi,  tn^Dft  u  they  may  he  thoaght,  tend  mt 
once  to  dign^  the  character,  and  to  restrain 
the  levity,  of  the  younger  part  of  the  »ex. 

Perhape  the  error  here  coin{>lained  of  orifli- 
nates  in  n»i«t*Wing  tetUiment  and  pnnctple  lor 
each  other.  Now,  I  conceive  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely different.  Sentiment  is  the  virtoe  of 
iieaSf  and  principle  the  virtue  of  action.  Senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  head,  principle  in  the 
heart.  Sentiment  suggests  fine  harangues  and 
subtle  distinctions;  principle  conceives  just 
notions,  and  performs  ^ood  actions  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  SenUment  refines  away  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  the  plainness  of  pie^  ; 
ana,  as  a  celebrated  wit*  has  remarked  of  his 
no  less  celebrated  contemporary,  gives  us  virtue 
in  words  and  vice  in  deeds.  Sentiment  may 
be  called  the  Athenian,  who  kmw  what  was 
right;  and  princi]^  the  Lacedemonian,  who 
fraetued  it 

But  these  qualities  will  be  better  ezemphfied 
by  an  attentive  consideration  of  two  admirably 
drawn  characters  of  Milton,  which  are  beauti- 
fully, delicately,  and  distinctly  marked.  These 
are,  BeUal,  who  may  not  be  improperly  called 
the  Denum  of  Sentimtni  ;  and  Abdiel,  who  may 
be  termed  tne  Angel  of  Principle. 

Survey  the  picture  of  BeUal,  drawn  by  the 
soblimest  hand  that  ever  held  the  poetic  pencil. 

**  A  (Urer  pemo  lost  noc  be«Tea  ;  he  seein*d 
For  dignity  composed,  snd  tai^b  exploit. 
But  mil  wtM  fiUse  and  turflow,  ihouf  h  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  snd  coald  mak«  (he  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Mstnrest  eounsels,  lor  bts  tboogbis  were  low. 
To  vice  indostrioua,  bat  to  nobler  deeds 
T^'roos  snd  slothfUl ;  yet  he  pleased  the  ear.** 

Paradise  Lott,  Book  II. 

Here  is  a  lively  and  exquisite  representation 
of  art,  subtlety,  wit,  fine  breeding,  and  pol- 
ished manners  ;  on  the  whole,  of  a  very  accom- 
plished and  sentimental  spirit. 

Now  turn  to  the  artless,  upright,  and  unso- 
phisticated Abdiel. 

^  PaithAil  foand 
Among  the  (kithless,  rait*iflil  only  he 
ATKMig  innonierable  fUkS,  unmoved, 
llnshalien,  unsedueed,  anterrified ; 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  lore,  his  seal. 
Nor  Dumber  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  ftomimth.  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  aingle."— Book  V. 

But  it  is  not  from  these  descriptions,  just  and 
striking  as  they  are,  that  their  characters  are 
so  penecUy  known,  as  from  an  examination  of 
their  conduct  through  the  remainder  of  this  di- 
vine work  ;  in  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
remark  the  consonancy  of  their  actions,  and 
what  the  above  pictures  seem  to  promise.  It 
will  also  be  observed,  that  the  contrast  between 
them  is  kept  up  throughout,  with  the  utmost 
exactness  ot  delineation,  and  the  most  animated 
strength  of  colouring- 

On  a  review  it  will  be  found  that  Belial  talked 
all,  and  Abdiel  did  all.      The  former, 

**  With  words  still  clothed  in  reason^  guise, 
Counselled  ignoble  ease,  snd  peaeeAal  alolh 
Noc  peaee"— Book  D. 

In  Abdiel  you  will  constantly  find  the  elo- 
quence of  action.     When  tempted  by  the  re- 

*  8se  ^oliairePs  Propbe^  oeneeniing  Rousseau. 


beDioiw  ai^lria,  with  what  leCottsd 

what  honest  indignation  he  deserts  their 

tudes,    and    retreats    from    their 

society ! 

•*  AU  Bigtal  dM  *eadlcM  angel  a 
Thraogk  ^Msvea's  wido  cinaipaifa  add  isi  wsy.' 


No  wonder  he  was  received  vrith  woch  acdi- 
mations  of  joy  by  the  celestial  powers,  wfaci 
there  was — 


Tes,  of  so  many  mj-riads  tkllen,  b«! 
Returned  noc  losl."— Ibid. 

And  afterward,  in  a  clcrae  contest  wim  tbi 

arch  fiend, 

"  A  noble  stroke  be  lifted  high 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan.*— Ibid. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  courage  of  ths 
vigilant  and  active  seraph  ? 


The  rebd  throne,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  ftMled  their  mightiesL** 

Abdiel  had  the  superiority  of  Belial  as  muci 

'm  the  warlike  combat,  as  in  the  peaceful  coaft> 

sels. 

**  Nor  was  it  aught  but  jasc. 
That  he  who  In  debate  of  truth  had  woo. 
Should  wia  in  arms,  in  tioch  dispates  alifes 

Victor." 

But  notwithstanding  I  have  spoken  with  sobk 
asperity  against  sentiment  as  c^iposed  to  pna- 
ciple,  yet  I  am  convinced,  that  true  genami 
sentiment  (not  the  sort  I  have  been  descn* 
bing),  may  be  so  connected  with  {Hinciple  as  is 
bestow  on  it  its  brightest  lustre,  and  its  mm 
captivating  graces.  And  enthusiasm  is  so  ^ 
from  being  disagreeable,  that  a  portion  of  it  ]s 
perhaps  indispensably  necessary  in  an  esga(^ 
womaiL  But  it  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  tbs 
heart,  not  of  the  senses.  It  must  be  the  fB> 
thusiann  which  grows  up  with  the  feeling  mmd, 
and  is  cherished  by  a  virtuous  education ;  not 
that  which  is  compounded  of  irregular  passioto. 
and  artificially  refined  by  books  of  nnnatuti. 
fiction  and  improbable  adventure.  I  will  eva 
go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  younff  woisa 
cannot  have  any  real  greatneaa  of  aoiu,  or  tne 
elevation  of  principle,  if  she  has  not  a  tincture 
of  what  the  vulgar  would  call  romance,  but 
which  persons  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  wil! 
discern  to  proceed  from  those  fine  feelings,  anc 
that  charming  sensibihty,  without  which,  ihoogii 
a  woman  may  be  worthy,  yet  she  can  never  i>e 
amiable. 

But  this  dangerous  merit  caniKA  be  too  rigidN 
watched,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  those  wbs 
possess  it  into  inconveniences  from  which  lesc 
mteresting  characters  are  happily  exempt. 
Young  women  of  strcmg  sensibihty  may  be 
carried  by  the  very  amiableness  of  this  teinpf: 
into  the  most  alarming  extremes.  Their  tutes 
are  passions.  They  love  and  hat^  with  all  then 
hearts,  and  scarcely  suffer  themselves  to  feet  a 
reasonable  preference  before  it  strengthens  int. 
a  violent  attachment 

Wlien  an  innocent  girl  of  this  open,  trusta^ 
tender  heart,  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  b<f 
ovm  sex  and  age,  whose  addreaa  and  mannaa 
are  engaging,  she  is  instantly  seized  with  ■ 
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mnient  desire  to  commence  a  friendship  with 
her.  She  feels  the  most  lively  impatience  at 
the  restraints  of  company,  and  the  decorums  of 
ceremony.  She  longs  to  be  atone  with  her, 
longs  to  assure  her  of  the  warmth  of  her  tender- 
Dess,  and  generously  ascribes  to  the  fttir  stran- 

ger  all  the  good  quahties  she  feels  in  her  own 
eart,  or  rather  ail  those  which  she  has  met 
with  in  her  reading,  dispersed  in  a  variety  of 
heroines.  She  is  persuaaed  that  her  new  friend 
unites  them  all  in  herself,  because  she  carries 
in  her  prepossesing  countenance  the  promise 
of  them  all.  How  cruel  and  how  censorious 
would  this  inexperienced  girl  think  her  mother 
was,  who  should  venture  to  hint  that  the  agree- 
iible  unknown  had  defects  in  her  temper,  or  ex- 
ceptions in  her  character.  She  would  mistake 
these  hints  of  discretion  for  the  insinuations  of 
an  uncharitable  disposition.  At  first  she  would 
perhaps  listen  to  tnem  with  a  generous  impa- 
tience, and  afterward  with  a  cold  and  silent  ois- 
dain.  She  would  deepise  them  as  the  effect 
of  prejudice,  misrepresentation,  or  ignorance. 
The  more  aggravated  the  censure,  the  more 
vehemently  would  she  protest  in  secret,  that 
her  friendship  for  this  dear  injured  creature  (who 
is  raised  much  higher  in  hex  esteem  by  such 
injurious  suspicions)  shall  know  no  bounds,  as 
she  is  assured  it  can  know  no  end. 

Yet  this  trusting  confidence,  this  honest  in- 
discretion, is  at  this  early  period  of  life  as 
amiable  as  it  is  natural ;  and  will,  if  wisely  cul- 
tivated, produce,  at  iu  proper  season,  fruits  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  all  the  guarded  cir- 
cumspection of  premature,  and  therefore  artificial 
prudence.  Men,  I  beUeve,  are  seldom  struck 
with  these  sudden  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
each  other.  They  are  not  so  unsuspectins  nor 
so  easily  led  away  by  the  predominance  of  fancy.. 
They  engage  more  warily,  and  pass  through  the 
several  stages  of  acquaintance,  intimacy,  and 
confidence,  by  slower  gradations ;  but  women, 
if  they  are  sometimes  deceived  in  the  choice 
of  a  friend,  enjoy  even  then  a  higher  degree  of 
satisfaction  than  if  they  never  trusted.  For 
to  be  always  clad  in  the  burdensome  armour  of 
suspicion  is  more  painful  and  inconvenient  than 
to  run  the  hazara  of  suffering  now  and  then  a 
transient  injury. 

But  the  above  observations  only  extend  to 
iho  younff  and  the  inexperienced  ;  for  I  am  very 
certain,  that  women  are  capable  of  as  faithful 
and  zs  durable  friendship  as  any  of  the  other 
sex.  They  can  enter  not  only  mto  all  the  en- 
thusiastic tenderness,  but  into  all  the  solid 
fidelity  of  attachment.  And  if  we  cannot  oppose 
instances  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  Nysus 
and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Pylades 
and  Orestes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  recorders  of  those  characters  were 
men,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  them  is 
merely  poetical. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  MEEKNESS. 

A  LOW  voice  and  soft  address  are  the  com- 
mon indications  of  a  wellbred  woman,  and 
iliOBid  seem  to  be  the  natural  effects  of  a  meek 


and  quiet  ^irit ;  but  they  are  only  the  ontwarl 
and  yisiUe  sinis  of  it ;  for  they  are  no  moi  < 
meekness  itself,  than  a  red  coat  is  courage,  or  s 
black  one  devotion. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake 
the  sign  for  the  thing  itself;  nor  is  any  practice 
more  frequent  than  that  of  endeavourinff  to  ac- 
quire the  exterior  mark,  without  once  Uimking 
to  labour  after  the  interior  grace.  Surely  this  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  like  attacking  the 
symptom  and  neglecting  the  disease.  To  reg- 
ulate the  features  while  the  soul  is  in  tumults, 
or  to  command  the  voice  while  the  passions  are 
without  restraint,  is  as  idle  as  throwing  odours 
into  a  stream  when  the  source  is  poUutM. 

The  sapieni  kinff,*  who  knew  better  than  any 
man  the  nature  and  the  power  of  beauty,  has  as- 
sured us,  that  the  temper  of  the  mind  has  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  features  :  *'  Wisdom 
maketh  the  face  to  shine,"  says  that  exquiaite 
judse ;  and  surely  no  part  of  wisdom  is  mors 
ukely  to  produce  this  amiable  effect,  than  a 
placid  serenity  of  soul. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  artificial  meekness.  The  former  is  uni- 
versal and  habitual ;  the  latter,  local  and  tem- 
porary. Every  young  female  may  keep  this 
rule  by  her,  to  enable  her  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment of  her  own  temper :  if  she  is  not  as  gentle 
to  her  chambermaid  as  she  is  to  her  visiter,  she 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  is 
not  in  her. 

Who  would  not  be  shocked  and  disappointed 
to  behold  a  wellbred  young  lady;  soft  and  en* 
gaging  as  the  doves  of  Venus,  displaying  a 
thousand  graces  and  attractions  to  win  the 
hearts  of  a  large  company;  and,  the  instant 
they  are  gone,  to  see  her  look  mad  as  the  Pyth- 
ian maid,  and  all  the  frightened  graces  dnven 
from  her  furious  countenance,  only  because  her 
ffown  was  brought  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  than  she  expected,  or  her  riband  sent  half 
a  shade  lighter  or  darker  than  she  ordered  1 

All  men's  characters  are  said  to  proceed  from 
their  servants ;  and  this  is  more  particularly 
true  of  ladies :  for  as  their  situations  are  more  . 
domestic,  they  Ue  more  open  to  the  inspection 
of  their  families,  to  whom  their  real  chuacters 
are  easily  and  perfectly  known ;  for  they  sel- 
dom think  it  worth  wtule  to  practise  any  dis- 
guise before  those  whose  good  opinion  they  do 
not  value,  and  who  are  d>liged  to  submit  to 
their  most  insupportable  humours,  because  they 
are  paid  for  it. 

Among  women  of  breeding,  the  exterior  of 
gentleness  is  so  uniformly  assumed,  and  the 
whole  manner  is  so  perfectly  level  and  um,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  know 
any  thing  of  their  true  dispositions  by  conver- 
sing with  them,  and  even  the  very  features  are 
so  exactly  regulated,  that  physiognomy,  which 
may  sometimes  be  trusted  amon^  the  vulgar, 
is,  with  the  poUte,  a  most  lying  science. 

A  very  termagant  woman,  if  she  happen  also 
to  be  a  very  artful  one,  will  be  conscious  she 

*  Solomon  in  here  underaiood  ;  bat  the  term  by  whidi 
be  !•  indicated*  ill  fiuits  the  di^niiy  cf  one  iftho  hsd  tlie^ 
reputation  orbeing  the  wiBc^t  of  men     Ed 
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has  10  much  to  conceal,  that  the  dread  of  be- 
traying her  real  temper  will  make  her  put  on  an 
over-acted  softness,  which,  from  its  Teiy  excess, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural,  by  a 
penetrating  eye.  That  gentleness  is  erer  lia- 
ble to  be  suspected  for  the  counterfeited,  which 
is  so  excessive  as  to  deprive  people  of  the 
proper  use  of  speech  and  motion,  or  which,  as 
Hamlet  says,  makes  them  lisp  and  amble,  and 
nickname  God's  creatures. 

The  countenance  and  manners  of  some  very 
fashionable  persons  may  be  compared  to  the 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments,  which  speak 
nothing  but  good  of  what  is  within ;  but  he 
who  luiows  any  thing  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
human  heart,  will  no  more  trust  to  the  courtesy, 
than  he  will  depend  on  the  epitaph. 

Among  the  various  artifices  of  factitious 
meekness,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
plausible,  is  that  of  affecting  to  be  always 
equally  delighted  with  all  persons  and  all  cluur- 
acters.  T^  society  of  these  lan^id  beings  is 
without  confidence,  their  friendship  without  at- 
tachment, and  their  lore  without  affection,  or 
even  preference.  This  insipid  mode  of  conduct 
may  be  safe,  but  I  cannot  think  it  has  either 
taste,  sense,  or  principle  in  it. 

These  uniformly  smihng  and  approving  ladies, 
who  have  neither  the  noble  courage  to  repre- 
hend vice,  nor  the  generous  warmth  to  bear 
their  honest  testimony  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
conclude  every  one  to  be  illnatured  who  has  any 
penetration,  and  look  upon  a  distinguishing  judg- 
ment as  want  of  tenderness.  But  they  shouM 
learn,  that  this  discernment  does  not  always 
proceed  from  an  uncharitable  temper,  but  from 
that  lonff  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  lead  those  who  have  it  to  scru- 
tinize into  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  men, 
before  they  trust  entirely  to  those  fair  appear- 
ances which  sometimes  veil  the  most  insidious 
purposes. 

We  are  perpetually  mistaking  the  qualities 
and  dispositions  of  our  own  hearts.  We  de- 
rate our  faihnffs  into  virtues,  and  quahfy  our 
Tices  into  weunesses :  and  hence  arise  so 
many  false  judgments  respecting  meekness. 
Self-ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  all  this  mischief 
Many  ladies  complain  that,  for  their  part,  their 
spirit  is  so  meek  they  can  bear  nothing ;  whereas 
if  they  spoke  truth,  they  would  say,  their  spirit 
is  so  high  and  unbroken,  that  they  can  bear 
nothing.  Strange !  to  plead  their  meekness  as 
a  reason  why  they  cannot  endure  to  be  crossed, 
and  to  produce  their  impatience  of  contradiction 
as  ft  proof  of  their  gentleness ! 

Meekness,  like  most  other  virtues,  has  cer- 
tain limits,  which  it  no  sooner  exceeds  than  it 
becomes  criininal.  Servility  of  spirit  is  not 
gentleness,  btit  weakness ;  and  if  allowed,  under 
the  specious  appearances  it  sometimes  puts  on, 
will  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  compliances. 
She  who  hears  innocence  maligned  without  vin- 
dicating it,  falsehood  asserted  without  contra- 
dicting it,  or  reliffion  profaned  without  resent- 
ing it,  is  not  gentle,  but  wicked. 

To  giro  up  the  cause  of  an  innocent,  injured 
friend,  if  the  popular  cry  happens  to  be  against  < 


him,  is  the  moat  diamcefnl  weakness.  Thii 
was  the  case  of  Macume  de  Maintenon.  Sbr 
loved  the  character  and  admired  the  talenti  oi 
Racine  ;  she  caressed  him  while  he  had  no  tot- 
miea,  bat  wanted  the  greatnesa  of  mind,  v 
rather  the  common  justice,  to  protect  his; 
against  their  fesentment  when  he  had  ;  and  be 
favourite  was  abandoned  to  the  auspicioas  jeai- 
ousy  of  the  king,  when  a  jnndent  remoostrmn 
might  haye  preserved  him. — ^But  her  taipff . 
if  not  absolute  connivance  in  the  great  Ba>> 
sacre  of  the  Protestants,  in  wboae  church  at^ 
had  been  bred,  is  a  far  more  guilty  instance  of 
her  weakness ;  an  instance  which,  in  spite  of 
all  her  devotional  zeal  and  iiuromparabK  pro- 
dence,  will  disqualify  her  from  shining  in  the 
annals  of  ffood  women,  however  she  may  be  ea- 
titled  to  ngure  among  the  great  and  the  fortu- 
nate. Compare  her  conduct  with  that  of  her 
undaunted  arxi  pious  countryman  and  conteia 
porary,  Bougi,  who,  when  Loaia  would  have 
prevaiiled  on  him  to  renounce  his  religion  for  a 
commission  or  a  govenunent,  nobly  relied,  **  If 
I  could  be  persuaded  to  betrmj  mj  God  for  i 
marshsFs  stsff,  I  might  betray  my  king  for  i 
bribe  of  much  less  consequence.** 

Meekness  is  imperfect,  if  it  be  not  both  actin 
and  passive  ;  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  ssbdu 
our  own  passions  and  resentmenta,  as  well  ai 
qualify  us  to  bear  patiently  the  passioiis  and  re- 
sentments of  others. 

Before  we  giwe  way  to  any  violent  emotm 
of  anger,  it  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
consider  the  object  which  excites  it,  and  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  whether  the  thing  we  so  ar- 
dently desire,  or  so  Tehemently  resent,  be  reaih 
of  as  much  importance  to  us,  as  that  delightfil 
tranquillity  of  soul  which  we  renounce  in  puisait 
of  it.  If,  on  a  fair  calculation,  we  find  vre  are 
not  likely  to  get  as  much  as  we  are  sore  toloar. 
then,  putting  all  religions  considerations  out  of 
the  question,  common  sense  and  human  polic. 
will  tell  us,  we  have  made  a  foolish  and  unprof- 
itable exchange.  Inward  quiet  is  a  part  of  aiif'» 
self ;  the  object  of  our  resentment  may  be  onh 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  aiKl  certainly,  what  makA 
a  portion  of  our  actual  happiness,  ought  to  be 
too  dear  to  us  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  tnfling,  for- 
eign, perhaps  imaginary  good. 

The  most  pointed  satire  I  remember  to  have 
read  on  a  mind  enslaved  by  anger,  is  an  obser- 
vation of  Seneca*s.  **  Alexander,**  said  be. 
**  had  two  friends,  Clitus  and  Lysimachus ;  the 
one  he  exposed  to  a  lion,  the  other  to  himself; 
he  who  was  turned  loose  to  the  beaat  escaped, 
but  Clitus  was  murdered,  for  he  was  turned 
loose  to  an  angry  man.'* 

A  passionate  woman*s  hai^nneas  is  never  in 
her  own  keeping ;  it  is  the  sport  of  accident 
and  the  slave  of  events.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
her  acquaintance,  her  serranta,  but  chiefly  of 
her  enemies ;  and  all  her  comforts  lie  at'  the 
mercy  of  others.  So  for  from  being  wiUins  to 
learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  she  con- 
siders meekness  as  the  want  of  a  becoming 
spirit,  and  lowlineas  aa  a  deapicable  and  vulgai 
meanness.  And  an  imperious  woman  vrill  ao 
httle  covet  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
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spirit,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  ornament  she 
will  not  be  solicitous  to  wear.  But  resentment 
is  a  ▼ery  expensive  rice.  How  dearly  has  it 
ccmt  its  votaries,  even  from  the  sin  of  Cain,  the 
Frst  offender  in  this  kind !  "  It  is  cheaper  (says 
a  pious  writer)  to  forgive,  and  save  the  charges.** 

If  it  were  only  for  mere  human  reasons,  it 
woald  turn  to  a  better  account  to  be  patient : 
nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy  like  a 
spirit  of  forbearance ;  the  return  of  rage  for  rage 
cannot  be  so  effectuiilly  provoking.  True  gen- 
tleness,  like  an  impenetrable  armour,  repels  the 
most  pointed  shafts  of  malice  :  they  cannot 
pierce  through  this  invulnerable  shield,  but 
either  fall  hurtless  to  the  mund,  or  return  to 
wound  the  hand  that  shot  tnem. 

A  meek  spirit  will  not  look  out  of  itself  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home ;  yet,  by  a  sort  of  divine  alchymy,  it 
will  convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit, 
and  be  able  to  deduce  some  good,  even  from 
the  most  unpromising:  it  will  extract  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  the  most  barren  circum- 
stances ;  "  it  will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.*' 

But  the  supreme  excellence  of  this  compla- 
cent quality  is,  that  it  naturally  disposes  the 
mind  where  it  resides  to  the  practice  of  every 
other  that  is  amiable.  Meekness  may  be  called 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  other  virtues,  which  levels 
every  obstruction,  and  smooths  every  difficulty 
that  might  impede  their  entrance,  or  retard  their 
progress. 

The  peculiar  importance  and  value  of  this 
amiable  virtue  may  be  farther  seen  in  its  per- 
manency. Honours  and  dignities  are  transient ; 
beauty  and  riches,  frail  and  fueacious,  to  a 
proverb.  Would  not  the  truly  wise,  therefore, 
wish  to  have  some  one  possession,  which  they 
might  call  their  own  in  the  severest  exigencies  1 
But  this  wish  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  that  calm  and  absolute 
self-possession,  which,  as  the  world  had  no  hand 
in  ^vinff,  it  cannot,  by  the  most  malicious  ex- 
ertion of  its  power,  take  awav. 


THOUGHTS 


ON 


The  CuUivation  of  the  Heart  and  Tekpxr 

IN  TBB 

EDI) CATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

I  HAVE  not  the  foolish  presumption  to  imagine 
that  I  can  offer  any  thing  new  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  successnilly  treated  by  many 
able  and  learned  writers.  I  would  only,  with  all 
possible  deference,  beg  leave  to  hazard  a  few 
short  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  subject  of 
education,  which  I  woula  call  the  edueaiion  of 
the  heart.  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  part  also 
has  not  been  less  skilfully  and  forcibly  aiscussed 
than  the  rest,  though  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
help  remarking,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
aeen  so  much  adopted  into  common  practice. 

It  appears,  then,  that  notwithstanding  the 
irreat  and  real  improvements  which  have  been 


made  in  the  af!air  of  female  education,  and  not- 
withstanding the  more  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  still  a  very  material  defect,  which 
it  is  not,  in  general,  enough  the  object  of  atten- 
tion to  remove.  This  defect  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  that  the  indications  of  the 
temper  are  not  properly  cherished,  nor  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  sufficiently  regulated. 

In  the  first  education  of  girls,  as  far  as  the 
customs  which  fashia  estaBlishes  are  right, 
they  should  undoubtaiiy  be  followed.  Let  the 
exterior  be  made  a  considerable  object  of  atten- 
tion, but  let  it  not  be  the  principal ;  let  it  not  be 
the  only  one.  Let  the  graces  be  industriously 
cultivated,  but  let  them  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  virtues.  Let  the  arms,  the 
head,  the  whole  person  be  carefully  polished, 
but  let  not  the  heart  be  the  only  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  which  shall  be  totally  over- 
looked. 

The  neglect  of  this  cultivation  seems  to  pro- 
ceed as  much  from  a  bad  taste  as  from  a  false 
principle.  The  generality  of  people  form  their 
judgment  of  education  by  slight  and  sudden 
appearances,  which  is  certainly  a  wrong  way  of 
determining.  Music,  dancing,  and  languages, 
gratify  those  who  teach  them,  by  perceptible 
and  almost  immediate  effects ;  and,  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  imbecility  in  the  pupil,  nor 
deficiency  in  the  master,  every  superficial  ob- 
server can,  in  some  measure,  judge  of  the  prog- 
ress. The  effects  of  most  of  these  accom- 
plishments address  themselves  to  the  senses ; 
and  there  are  more  who  can  see  and  hear,  than 
there  are  who  can  judge  and  refleo*. 

Porsonal  perfection  is  not  only  mere  obvious, 
it  is  also  more  rapid ;  and,  even  in  very  accom- 
plished characters,  elegance  usually  precedes 
principle. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  seat  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, that  little  troublesome  empire  of  the 
passions,  is  led  to  what  is  right  by  slow  motions 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  It  must  be  admon- 
ished by  reproof,  and  allured  by  kindness.  Its 
liveliest  advances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the 
obstinacy  of  prejudice,  and  its  brightest  prom- 
ises often  obscured  by  the  tempests  of  passion. 
It  is  slow  in  its  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  re- 
luctant in  its  approaches  to  piety. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  prove*  this 
mental  cultivation  to  be  more  important,  as  well 
as  more  difficult,  than  any  other  part  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  usual  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, the  business  of  acquiring  them  is  almost 
always  getting  forward,  and  one  difficult  is 
conquered  before  another  is  suffered  to  snow 
itself ;  for  a  prudent  teacher  will  level  the  road 
his  pupil  is  to  pass,  and  smooth  the  inequalities 
which  might  retard  her  progress. 

But  in  morals  (which  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject constantly  kept  in  view),  the  task  is  far 
more  difficult.  The  unruly  and  turbulent  de- 
sires of  the  heart  are  not  so  obedient ;  one 
passion  will  start  up  before  another  is  suppress- 
ed. The  subduinff  Hercules  cannot  cut  off  the 
heads  so  often  as  Sie  prolific  hydra  can  prodoe^ 
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them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antaeus  so  fast  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

If  all  the  accomplishments  could  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  single  rirtue,  the  purchase  would 
be  infinitely  dear !  And,  however  startUng  it 
may  sound,  I  think  it  is,  notwithstanding,  true, 
that  the  labours  of  a  good  and  wise  mother, 
who  is  anxious  for  her  daughter's  most  important 
interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  her  instructers.  She  will  doubtless  rejoice 
at  her  progress  in  any  polite  art,  but  she  will 
rejoice  with  trembling— numility  and  piety  form 
the  solid  and  durable  basis,  on  which  she  wishes 
to  raise  the  superstructure  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, while  the  accomplishments  themselves 
are  frequently  of  that  unsteady  nature,  that  if 
the  foundation  is  not  secured,  in  proportion  as 
the  building  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  overloaded 
and  destroyed  by  those  very  ornaments,  which 
were  intended  to  embellish  what  they  have  con- 
tributed to  ruin. 


ideations :  they  are  moat  of  them  uui  otij 
highly  becoming,  but  often  indispeDsaUy  nsce» 
sary,  and  a  polite  education  cannot  be  perfected 
without  them.  But  as  the  world  aeems  to  be 
very  well  af^mzed  €>(  their  importance,  there  » 
the  less  occasion  to  insist  on  their  utility.  Yet. 
though  wellbred  young  women  should  learn  to 
dance,  sin^,  recite,  aikl  draw,  the  end  of  a  good 
education  is  not  that  they  may  become  dancers, 
singers,  players,  or  painters  ;  its  real  object  ii 
to  make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
mistresses,  good  members  of  society,  and  good 
Christians.  The  above  quahfications,  therefore, 
are  intended  to  adorn  their  leisure,  not  to  em- 
ploy their  lives ;  for  an  amiable  and  wise  wooua 
will  always  have  something  better  to  value  her- 
self on  than  these  advantages,  which,  however 
captivating,  are  still  but  suboitiinate  parts  of  a 
truly  excellent  character. 

But  I  am  afraid  parents  themselves  some- 
times contribute  to  the  error  of  which  I  am 
complainirig.     Do  they  not  often  set  a  higher 


The  more  ostensible  qualifications  should  be  ,  value  on  those  acquisitions  which  are  calculated 


carefully  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
putting  tq  flight  the  modest  train  of  retreating 
virtues,  which  cannot  safely  subsist  before  the 
bold  eye  of  public  observation,  or  bear  the 
onlder  tongue  of  impudent  and  audacious  flat- 
t3ry.  A  tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  hon- 
eji  triumph,  in  contemplating  those  excellences 
:*>  her  daughter  which  deserve  applause,  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  which  that 
applause  may  excite,  and  at  those  hitherto  un- 
known ideas  which  it  may  awaken. 

The  master — it  is  his  interest,  and  perhaps 
his  duty — will  naturally  teach  a  j^rl  to  set  her 
improvements  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
light.  Se  faxrt  valoir  is  the  great  principle  in- 
dustriously inculcated  into  her  young  heart,  and 
seems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fundamental 
maxim  in  education.  It  is,  however,  the  certain 
and  effectual  seed,  from  which  a  thousand  yet 
unborn  vanities  will  spring.  This  dangerous 
doctrine  (which  yet  is  not  without  its  uses)  will 
be  counteracted  by  the  prudent  mother,  not  in 
so  many  words,  but  by  a  watchful  and  scarcely 
perceptible  dexterity.  Such  a  one  will  be  more 
careful  to  have  the  talents  of  her  daughter  cul- 
tivated than  exhibited. 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  by  the  common 
mode  of  female  education,  that  life  consisted 
of  one  universal  holyday,  and  that  the  only  con- 
test was,  who  should  be  best  enabled  to  excel 
in  the  sports  and  games  that  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  it.  Merely  ornamental  accomphsh- 
ments  will  but  indifferently  quahfy  a  woman  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Ufe,  though  it  is  highly 
proper  she  should  possess  them,  m  order  to  fur- 
nish the  amusements  of  it.  But  is  it  right  to 
spend  so  large  a  portion  of  life  without  some 
preparation  for  the  business  of  living  1  A  lady 
may  speak  a  little  French  and  ItaUan,  repeat  a 
few  passages  in  a  theatrical  tone,  play  and  sing, 
have  her  dressing-room  hung  vrith  her  own 
drawings,  and  her  person  covered  with  her  own 
tambour-work,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
been  very  badly  educated.  Yet  I  am  far  from 
attempting  to  dq>reciate  the  value  of  these  qual- 


to  attract  observation,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  than  on  those  which  are  valuable, 
permanent,  and  internal  1     Are  they  not  some- 
times more  solicitous  about  the  opinion  of  otbeit 
respecting  their  children,  than  about  the  real 
advantage  and  happiness  of  the  children  them> 
selves  1     To  an  injudicious  and  superficial  eye. 
the  best  educated  girl  rnay  make  the  least  bril^ 
iant  figure,  as  she  will  probably  have  less  flip* 
pancy  in  her  manner,  and  less  repartee  in  her 
expression ;  and  her  acquiremenU,  to  bornm 
Bishop  Sprat's  idea,  will  be  rather  *^  enamelled 
than  embossed."    But  her  merit  will  be  knowa 
and  acknowledged  by  all  who  come  near  ezxHigk 
to  discern,  and  nave  taste  enough  to  distingu^ 
It  will  be  understood  and  admired  by  the  mas 
whose  happiness  she  is  one  day  to  make,  whose 
family  she  is  to  govern,  and  whose  children  she 
is  to  educate.     He  will  not  seek  for  her  in  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  for  he  knows  he  shall  not 
find  her  there ;  but  he  will  seek   for  her  in  the 
bosom  of  retirement,  in  the  practice  of  everv 
domestic  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every  amiable 
accomplishment,  exerted    in  the  shade,  to  en- 
liven retirement,  to  heighten  the  endearing  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  and  to  embellish  the 
narrow  but  charming  circle  of  family  delights 
To  this  amiable  purpose,  a  truly  good  and  well- 
educated  young  lady  will  dedicate  her  more  ele- 
Sint   accomplishmento,   instead    of  exhibiting 
em  to  attract   admiration,  or   depress  infe- 
riority. 

Young  ^rU,  who  have  more  viyacity  than 
understanding,  will  often  make  a  sprightly  figure 
in  conversation.  But  this  agreeable  talent  iat 
entertaining  others  is  frequently  dangerous  to 
themselves,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  desired 
or  encouraged  very  early  in  life.  This  imma- 
turity of  wit  is  helped  on  by  fhroloua  reading, 
which  will  produce  iu  effect  in  much  less  i«iw 
than  books  of  sohd  instruction  ;  for  the  imagin- 
ation is  touched  sooner  than  the  understanding; 
and  effecto  are  more  rapid  as  they  are  mora  per- 
nicious. Conversation  ahould  be  the  rtsmlt  of 
education,   not  the  jrrccvrsor   of   ii.     U  a  a 
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ffolden  fruit,  when  tuffered  to  ^rtm  gradually  on 
the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but  if  precipitated  by 
forced  and  unnatural  means,  it  will  m  the  end 
become  ▼apid  in  proportion  as  it  is  artificial. 

The  best  effects  of  a  careful  and  religious 
education  are  often  very  remote ;  they  are  to 
\e  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and  exhibited  in 
fintried  connexions.  Every  event  of  life  will 
oe  putting  the  heart  into  fresh  situations,  and 
making  demands  on  its  prudence,  its  firmness, 
its  integrity,  or  its  piety.  Those  whose  business 
it  is  to  form  it,  can  foresee  none  of  these  situa- 
tions ;  yet,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  will  allow, 
they  must  enable  it  to  provide  for  them  all,  with 
an  humble  dependance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
A  well-disciplined  soldier  must  learn  and  prac- 
tise all  his  evolutions,  though  he  does  not  know 
on  what  service  his  leader  may  command  him, 
by  what  foe  he  shall  be  attacked,  nor  what 
mode  of  combat  the  enemy  may  use. 

One  great  art  of  education  consists  in  not  suf- 
fering the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by  un- 
necessary awakeninff,  nor  too  obtuse  by  the 
want  of  exertion.  The  former  renders  them  the 
source  of  calamity,  and  totally  ruins  the  temper; 
while  the  latter  blunts  and  debases  them,  and 
produces  a  dull,  cold,  and  selfish  spirit.  For 
the  mind  is  an  instrument,  which,  if  wound  too 
high,  will  lose  its  sweetness,  and  if  not  enough 
strained,  will  abate  of  its  vigour. 

How  cruel  is  it  to  extinguish,  by  neglect  or 
jnkindness,  the  precious  sensibility  of  an  open 
•empef,  to  chill  the  amiable  glow  of  an  ingenuous 
soul,  and  to  quench  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit  !  These  are  of  higher 
worth  than  all  tne  documents  of  learning,  of 
dearer  price  than  all  the  advantaffes  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  most  refined  and  artificial 
mode  of  education. 

But  sensibihty  and  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous 
temper,  make  no  part  of  education,  exclaims 
the  pedagogue — ^they  are  reducible  to  no  class — 
they  come  under  no  article  of  instruction — they 
belong  neither  to  languages  nor  to  music.  What 
an  error !  They  are  a  part  of  education,  and 
of  infinitely  more  value 

'*  Than  all  tbeir  pedant  disdpUns  e'er  knew." 

It  is  true,  they  are  ranged  under  no  class,  but 
they  are  superior  to  all ;  they  are  of  more  es- 
teem than  lanffuaffos  or  music,  for  they  are  the 
language  of  the  heart,  and  the  music  of  the 
according  passions.  Yet  this  sensibility  is,  in 
many  instances,  so  far  from  being  cultivated, 
that  it  is  not  imcommon  to  see  those  who 
affect  more  than  usual  sagacity,  cast  a  smile  of 
supercilious  pity,  at  any  indication  of  a  warm, 
generous,  or  enthusiastic  temper  in  the  lively 
and  the  young ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  they  will 
know  better,  and  will  have  more  discretion  when 
they  are  older."  But  eveiy  appearance  of  ami- 
able simplicity,  or  of  honest  shame,  nature*s 
hasty  conscience,  will  be  dear  to  sensible  hearts ; 
they  will  carefully  cherish  every  such  indication 
in  a  young  female  ;  for  they  will  perceive  tliat 
it  is  this  temper,  wisely  cultivated,  which  will 
one  day  make  her  enamoured  of  the  loveliness 
of  virtue,   and  the  beauty   of  holiness :  from 


which  she  will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  doctnnet 
of  religion,  and.  a  spirit  to  peT(qtm  the  duties 
of  it.  And  those  who  wish  to  make  her  asha- 
med of  this  charming  temper,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess her  of  it,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give 
her  nothing  better  in  exchange.  But  whoever 
reflects  at  all,  will  easily  discern  how  carefully 
this  enthusiasm  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  judi- 
ciously its  redundances  are  to  be  lopped  away. 

Prudence  is  not  natural  to  children ;  they  can, 
however,  substitute  art  in  its  stead.  But  is  it 
not  much  better  that  a  girl  should  discover  the 
faults  incident  to  her  age,  than  conceal  them 
under  this  dark  and  impenetrable  veil  1  I  could 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  becoming  in  the  vexy  errors  of  na- 
ture, where  they  are  undisffuised,  than  in  the 
affectation  of  virtue  itself,  where  the  reality  is 
wanting.  And  I  am  so  far  from  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  prodigies,  that  I  am  extremely  apt  to 
suspect  them ;  and  am  always  infinitely  better 
pleased  with  nature  in  her  more  conmion  modes 
of  operation.  The  precise  and  premature  wis- 
dom which  some  girls  havec  unning  enough  to 
assume,  is  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than 
any  of  their  natural  failings  can  be,  as  it  effect- 
ually covers  those  secret  bad  dispositions,  which, 
if  they  displayed  themselves,  might  be  rectified. 
The  hypocrisy  of  assuming  virtues  which  are 
not  inherent  m  the  heart,  prevents  the  growth 
and  disclosure  of  those  real  ones,  whicn  it  is 
the  great  end  of  education  to  cultivate. 

But  if  the  natural  indications  of  the  temper 
are  to  be  suppressed  and  stifled,  where  are  the 
diagnostics  by  which  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  known  1  The  wise  Author  of  all  things, 
who  did  nothing  in  vain,  doubtless  intend^ 
them  as  symptoms,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  impossible  dis- 
eases should  be  cured  before  they  are  known. 
If  the  stream  be  so  cut  off  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication, or  so  choked  up  as  to  defeat  dis- 
covery, how  shall  we  ever  reach  the  source,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  1 

This  cunning,  which,  of  all  the  different  dis- 
positions girls  discover,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
IS  increased  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  fear.  If 
those  about  them  express  violent  and  unreason- 
able anger  at  every  trivial  offence,  it  will  always 
promote  this  temper,  and  will  vexy  frequenUj 
create  it,  where  there  was  a  natural  tendency 
to  frankness.  The  indiscreet  transports  of  rage 
which  many  betray  on  every  slight  occasion,  and 
the  little  distinction  they  make  between  venial 
errors  and  premeditated  crimes,  naturally  dis- 
pose a  child  to  conceal,  what  she  does  not 
however  care  to  suppress.  Anger  in  one  will 
not  remedy  the  faults  of  another ;  for  how  can 
an  instrument  of  sin  cure  sin  1  If  a  girl  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  slavish  terror,  she 
will  perhaps  have  artifice  enough  to  conceal 
those  propensities  which  she  knows  are  wrong, 
or  those  actions  which  she  tliinks  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  punishment.  But,  nevertheless,  she 
will  not  cease  to  indulge  those  propensities,  and 
to  commit  those  actions,  when  she  can  do  it 
with  impunity. 

Good  dupotUiont,  of  themselves,  will  fO  Imt 
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a  very  little  way,  onlesa  they  are  confiimed  into 
good  principles.  And  this  cannot  be  effected 
but  by  a  carefnl  course  of  religions  instmctioni 
and  a  patient  and  laborioas  cultivation  of  the 
moral  temper. 

But,  notwithstanding  girb  should  not  be 
treated  with  unkindness,  nor  the  first  openings 
of  the  passions  blighted  by  cold  severity ;  yet  I 
am  of  opinion  that  younff  females  should  be 
accustomed  very  early  in  Ute  to  a  certain  de^ee 
of  restraint.  The  natural  cast  of  character,  and 
the  moral  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  should 
not  be  disregarded,  even  in  childhood.  That 
bold,  independent^  enterprising  spirit,  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  boys,  should  not,  when  it 
happens  to  discover  itself  in  the  other  sex,  be 
encouraged,  but  suppressed.  Girls  should  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and 
not  pertinaciously  to  carry  on  a  dispute,  even 
if  they  should  know  themselves  to  be  in  the 
rifffat.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they  shouid  be 
robbed  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  by  no  means  be  encouraged  to 
contract  a  contentious  or  contradictory  turn. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  future 
happiness,  that  they  should  acquire  a  submissive 
temper  and  a  forbearing  spirit :  for  it  is  a  lesson 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  make  them  fre- 
quently practise,  when  they  come  abroad  into  it, 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  having 
learned  it  the  sooner.  These  early  restraints,  in 
the  Umitation  here  meant,  are  so  far  from  being 
an  effect  of  cruelty,  that  they  are  the  most  indu- 
bitable marks  of  affection,  and  are  the  more 
meritorious,  as  they  are  severe  trials  of  tender- 
ness. But  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  a 
mother  can  expect  from  this  watchfulness,  will 
be  entirely  defeated,  if  it  is  practised  occasion- 
ally, and  not  habitually,  and  if  it  ever  appears  to 
be  used  to  gratify  caprice,  ill-humour,  or  re- 
sentment. 

Those  who  have  children  to  educate  ought  to 
be  extremely  patient :  it  is  indeed  a  labour  of 
love.  They  should  reflect  that  extraordinary 
talents  are  neither  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  individuals.  If 
that  had  been  the  case,  the  beneficent  Father 
of  the  universe  would  not  have  made  them  so 
nure.  For  it  is  as  easy  for  an  Almighty  Creator 
to  produce  a  Newton,  as  an  ordinary  man  ;  and 
he  could  have  made  those  powers  common 
which  we  now  consider  as  wonderful,  without 
any  miraculous  exertion  of  his  omnipotence,  if 
the  existence  of  many  Newtons  had  been  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  his  wise  and  gracious 
olan. 

Surely,  therefore,  there  is  more  piety,  as  well 
as  more  sense,  in  labouring  to  unprove  the 
talents  which  children  actuiUly  have,  than  in 
lamenting  that  they  do  not  oomoss  supernatural 
endowments  or  angelic  perfections.  A  passage 
of  Lord  Bacon's  nimisnes  an  admirable  incite- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  carry  the  amiable  and 
Christian  mce  of  charity  to  ito  farthest  extent, 
instead  oi  indulging  an  over-anxious  care  for 
more  brilliant  but  less  important  acquisitions. 
"The  desire  of  power  in  excess  (says  he) 
caused  the  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowl- 


edge in  excess  caused   man  to  iaH;    bat 
charity  is  no  excess,  neit^r  can  men  nor  aajc 
come  into  danger  by  it.'* 

A  giri  who  has  docihty  will  aeUUxn  be  Stm. 
to  want  understanding  enovigh  for  ail  the  pv- 
poses  of  a  social,  a  aayfj,  and  a  oaefal  bk 
And  when  we  behokl  the  tender  hope  of  imi 
and  anxious  love  blasted  by  diaappointment,  Iks 
defect  will  as  often  be  discovered  to  proeced 
from  the  neglect  or  the  error  of  cnltivatioB,  m 
from  the  natural  temper ;  and  tfaooe  who  iamea 
the  evil,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  ooca> 
sionedit. 

It  is  as  injudicious  for  parents  toaetont  vitb 
too  sanguine  a  dependance  on  the  neiit  of  thdr 
children,  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  discommd  at 
every  repulse.  When  their  wishes  are  dnsstsd 
in  tMs  or  that  particular  instance,  where  the^ 
had  treasured  up  some  darling  ezpectatioo.  Htm 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  relaxing  thai 
attention,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  additional  ao- 
tive  for  redoubUng  it.  Those  who  hope  to  ds  a 
ffreat  deal,  must  not  expect  to  do  every  thug. 
If  they  know  any  thing  of  the  malignity  of  ■■, 
the  blindness  of  prejudice,  or  the  corropcioB  of 
the  human  heart,  they  will  also  know,  that  that 
heart  will  always  remain,  after  the  very  best 
possible  education,  full  of  infirmity  and  impeifee> 
tion.  Extraordinary  allowances,  therefore,  must 
be  made  for  the  weakness  of  oatore  in  this  in 
weakest  state.  After  much  is  done,  nmch  wdl 
remain  to  do,  and  much,  very  moch,  will  still  bi 
left  undone  :  for  this  regulation  of  the  passions 
and  affections  cannot  be  the  work  of  edocatioa 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  divine  graes 
operating  on  the  heart.  Why  then  sfaonU 
parents  repine,  if  their  efforts  are  not  alw*^ 
crowned  with  immediate  success  1  They  sfasoU 
consider,  that  they  are  not  educating  chemhiBi 
or  seraphims,  but  men  and  women ;  creatmcs, 
who  at  their  best  estate  are  altogether  vaaicy: 
how  little  then  can  be  expected  from  then  ii 
the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  infancy !  I  hift 
dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  looger.  bs- 
canse  I  am  certain  that  many,  who  have  set  est 
with  a  warm  and  active  teal,  have  cooled  oa 
the  very  first  discouragement,  and  have  after- 
ward ahnost  totally  remitted  their  vigilance, 
through  a  criminal  kind  of  de^iair. 

Great  allowances  most  be  made  lor  a  pcsfc 
sion  of  gayety,  loquacity,  and  even  indiscretisB 
in  children,  that  there  may  be  animation  ensi^ 
left  to  supply  an  active  and  nselnl  character, 
when  the  first  fermentation  of  the  yoathfu!  pas- 
sions is  over,  and  the  redmidbmt  spirits  shaB 
come  to  subside. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  consommate  judge  of  fan- 
man  nature  has  observed, 

**  That  not  a  Tanity  is  given  in  vaio," 

it  is  also  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  smgis 
passion  which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  good 
account,  if  prndentfy  rectified,  and  skinbBy 
turned  into  the  road  of  some  neighbooring  virtae. 
It  cannot  be  violently  bent,  or  uunatnialfy  foitsd 
towards  an  object  of  a  totally  opposite  natoia, 
but  may  be  gradually  inclnied  towards  a  cone- 
spondent  but  superior  affeetion      Anger,  hatred. 
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iMantmeDt,  tod  tmbition,  the  most  rettletB  and 
tnibulent  paaaioiw  which  shake  and  dbtract  the 
hnman  soal,  may  be  led  to  become  the  moet 
active  oppoeen  of  sin,  after  having  been  its 
most  successful  inatnunents.  Oar  anger,  for 
instance,  which  can  nerer  be  totally  subdued, 
may  be  made  to  turn  against  ourBel?es,  for  our 
weak  and  imperfect  obedience—our  hatred 
•ffainst  every  species  of  vice— our  ambition, 
mich  will  not  be  discarded,  may  be  ennobled : 
it  will  not  change  its  name,  bat  its  object ;  it 
will  despise  what  it  lately  valued,  nor  be  con- 
tented to  grasp  at  less  than  immortality. 

Thus  the  joys,  fears,  hopes,  desirss,  all  the 
passions  and  affections,  whiph  separate  in  various 
currents  fiom  the  soul,  will,  if  directed  into  their 
proper  channels,  after  having  fertilised  wherever 
they  have  flowed,  return  again  to  swell  and  en- 
rich the  parent  source. 

That  uie  very  passimis  which  appear  the  most 
uncontrollable  and  unpromising,  may  be  in- 
tended, in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  to 
answer  some  important  purpose,  is  remarkably 
evidenced  in  the  character  and  history  of  Saint 
Paul.  A  remark  on  this  subject  by  an  ingenious 
old  Spanish  writer,  which  I  will  here  take  the 
liberty  to  translate,  will  better  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

*^To  convert  the  bitterest  enemy  into  the 
most  zealous  advocate,  is  the  work  of  God  for 
the  instruction  of  man.  Plutarch  has  observed, 
that  the  medical  science  would  be  brought  to 
the  utmost  perfection,  when  poison  should  be 
converted  into  physic.  Thus,  m  the  mortal  dis- 
ease of  Judaism  and  idolatry,  our  blessed  Lord 
converted  the  adder^s  venom  of  Saul  tlie  perse- 
cutor, into  that  cement  which  made  Paul  the 
chosen  vessel  That  manly  activity,  that  rest- 
less ardour,  that  burning  zeal  for  the  law  of  his 
fathers,  that  ardent  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Chris- 
tians, did  the  Son  of  God  find  necessary  in  the 
man  who  was  one  day  to  become  the  defender 
of  his  suffering  people."* 

To  win  the  passions,  therefore,  over  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  answers  a  much  nobler  end  than 
their  extinction  would  possibly  do,  even  if  that 
could  be  effected.  But  it  is  their  nature  never 
to  observe  a  neutrality ;  they  are  either  rebels 
or  auxiliaries,  and  an  enemy  subdued  is  an  ally 
obtained.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon,  I  would  say  that  the  passions 
also  resemble  fires,  which  are  friendly  and  bene- 
ficial when  under  proper  direction,  but  if  suffered 
to  blaze  without  restraint,  they  carry  devasta- 
tion along  with  them,  and,  if  totally  extinguished, 
leave  the  benighted  mind  in  a  state  of  cold  and 
comfortless  inanity. 

But  in  faking  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pas- 
sions as  instruments  of  virtue,  envy  and  lyii^ 
must  always  be  excepted :  these,  I  am  persuade^ 
must  either  go  on  in  still  progressive  mischief, 
or  else  be  r^ically  cured,  before  any  good  can 
be  expected  from  the  heart  which  lias  been  in- 

*Obraa  d«  Qnevedo,  tMs  ds  Ban  PsMo  Apostol. 
iFranciseo  Qoevedo  do  Vtllefas,  bora  st  ViHsnenve  dl 
InAntado,  in  Snln,  is  1570,  and  died  tbera  in  1M6.  His 
worts,  prlntM  st  BruaseU  (S  vols.),  ccasitt  of  poems, 
rooMBess,  ssllras,  and  some  rali^oos  piceeo,  smoBf 
wbieb  Is  the  one  here  quoted  — Eo.] 
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fected  with  them.  For  I  never  will  beheie  that 
envy,  though  passed  through  all  the  moral 
strainers,  can  he  refined  into  a  virtuous  emul^ 
tion,  or  lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn 
for  innocent  invention.  Almost  all  the  other 
passions  may  be  made  to  take  an  amiable  hue ; 
but  these  two  must  either  be  totally  extirpated, 
or  be  always  contented  to  preserve  their  original 
deformity,  and  to  wear  their  native  black. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION 

TO  ma 

FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

Vaeious  are  the  reasons  why  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  cannot  apphr  themselves  to  arts  or 
letters.  Particular  studies  are  only  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  particular  persons.  Some  are 
incapable  of  applying  to  them  from  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex,  some  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
youth,  and  others  from  the  imbecility  of  age. 
Many  are  precluded  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
education,  and  many  by  the  straitness  of  their 
fortune.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  wonderfully 
manifested  in  this  happy  and  well-ordered  diver- 
sity, in  the  powers  and  properties  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  since  by  thus  admirably  suiting  the  age/.i 
to  the  action,  the  whole  scheme  of  human  af* 
fairs  is  carried  on  with  the  most  agreeing  and 
consistent  economy,  and  no  chasm  is  left  for 
want  of  an  object  to  fill  it,  exactly  suited  to  its 
nature. 

But  in  the  great  and  universal  concern  of 
religion,  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks,  are  equally 
interested.  The  truly  catholic  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity accommodates  itself,  with  an  astonishing 
condescension,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
whole  human  race.  It  rejects  none  on  account 
of  their  pecuniary  wants,  their  personal  mfirmi- 
ties,  or  their  intellectual  deficiencies.  No  su- 
periority of  parts  is  the  least  recommendation, 
nor  is  any  depression  of  fortune  the  smallest 
objection.  None  are  too  wise  to  be  excused 
from  performing  the  duties  of  religion,  nor  are 
any  too  poor  to  be  excluded  from  the  consola- 
tions of  its  promises. 

If  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  having 
furnished  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  so 
exactly  adapted  to  their  different  destinations, 
and  in  having  fitted  every  part  of  his  stupen- 
dous work,  not  only  to  serve  its  own  immeoiata 
purpose,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  whole ;  how  much  more 
ought  we  to  adore  that  goodness  which  has 
peWected  the  divine  plan,  b^  appointing  one 
wide,  comprehensive,  snd  umversal  means  of 
salvation :  a  salvation  which  all  are  invited  to 
partake ;  by  a  means  which  all  are  capable  of 
uaing ;  which  nothing  but  voluntary  blindness 
can  prevent  our  comprehending,  and  nothing 
but  wilful  error  can  hinder  us  from  embracing. 

The  muses  are  coy,  and  will  only  be  wooed 
and  won  by  some  highly-favoured  suiters.  The 
sciences  are  loily,  and  will  not  stoop  to  the 
reach  of  ordinary  capacities.  But  '*  wisdom  (by 
which  the  royal  preacher  meai.i  piety)  is  a  lav- 
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iog  spirit ;  she  is  easdj  seen  of  them  that  lore 
her,  and  found  of  all  such  as  seek  her."  Nay, 
she  is  so  accessible  and  condescending,  **  that 
the  preventetb  them  that  desire  her,  making 
herself  first  known  nnto  them.'* 

We  are  told  by  the  same  animated  writer, 
**  that  wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God.'*  How  infinitely  snperior,  in  grandeor 
and  sublimity,  is  this  description  to  the  origin 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  heathens,  as  described  by 
their  poets  and  mythologists  !  In  the  exalted 
strains  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  we  read,  that 
**  wisdom  is  the  brightness  of  the  eTerlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  image  of  his  goodness." 

The  philosophical  author  of  "  The  Defence 
of  Learning"  obeenres,  that  knowledge  has 
iometbinff  of  venom  and  malignity  in  it,  when 
taken  without  its  proper  corrective ;  and  what 
that  is,  the  inspired  Saint  Paol  teaches  us,  by 
placing  it  as  the  immediate  antidote-—**  Known 
edl^  pufifeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth."  Perhaps 
it  IS  tne  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  uncbastised 
by  this  correcting  princ^le,  which  has  made  so 
many  infidels.  It  may  proceed  from  the  arro- 
gance of  a  self-sufficient  pride,  that  some  phi- 
losophers disdain  to  acknowledge  their  belief  in 
a  Being  who  has  judged  proper  to  conceal  firom 
them  the  infinite  wisdom  of  his  counsels ;  who 
(to  borrow  the  lofty  language  of  the  man  of 
Uz)  refused  to  consult  them  when  he  laid  *he 
foundations  of  the  earth,  when  he  shut  up 
tea  with  doors,  and  made  the  clouds  the  gar- 
ment thereof 

A  man  must  be  an  infidel  either  from  pride, 
prejudice,  or  bad  education  :  he  cannot  be  one 
unawares,  or  by  surprise ;  for  infideUty  is  not 
occasioned  by  sudden  impulse  or  violent  tempt- 
ation. He  ma^  be  hurried  by  some  vehement 
desire  into  an  immoral  action,  at  which  he  will 
blush  in  his  cooler  moments,  and  which  he  will 
lament  as  the  sad  effect  of  a  spirit  unsubdued 
by  religion  ;  but  infidelitv  is  a  calm,  considerate 
act,  which  cannot  plead  the  wealmesa  of  the 
heart,  or  the  seduction  of  the  senses.  Even 
good  men  frequently  fail  in  their  duty  through 
the  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  allurements 
of  the  world ;  but  the  infidel  errs  on  a  plan,  on 
a  settled  and  deliberate  principle. 

But  though  the  minds  of  men  are  sometimes 
fatally  infected  vrith  this  disease,  either  through 
unhappy  prepossession,  or  some  of  the  other 
causes  above-mentioned,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
Relieve  that  there  it  in  nature  so  monstrously 
ncongruous  a  being  at  a  female  infidel.  The 
east  reflection  on  the  temper,  the  character, 
and  the  education  of  women,  makes  the  mind 
revolt  with  horror  from  an  idea  so  improbable 
and  so  unnatural. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  observe  that,  in  general, 
the  minds  of  girls  seem  more  aptly  prepared  in 
their  early  youth  for  the  reception  of  serious 
impressions  than  those  of  the  other  sex,  and 
that  their  less  exposed  situations  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  qualify  them  better  for  the  preser- 
vation of  them  1  The  daughters  (of  good  parei\|ts 
I  me  in)  are  often  more  carefully  instructed  in 
ben-  lo^jgious  duties  than  the  sons,  and  this 


from  a  variety  of  cautas.  They  are  not  so  sosi 
sent  from  under  the  paternal  eye  into  the  boslli 
of  the  worid,  and  to  early  exposed  to  the  csn- 
tagion  of  bad  exaoqrfe  :  their  hearts  are  nsta- 
rally  more  flexible,  toft,  and  JiaUe  to  any  lai 
of  impression  the  forming  hand  may.  stamp  m 
them ;  and,  latt^,  at  th^  do  not  receive  tlis 
tame  clastieal  education  with  bojs,  their  feeUs 
minda  are  not  obliged  at  onee  to  receive  and 
aeparate  the  precepta  of  Christianity,  and  ths 
documentt  of^  pagan  philoaophj.  Tlie  neces- 
sity of  doin^  tnis  perhaps  tomewfaat  wcskens 
the  serious  impressions  of  young  men,  at  lesat 
till  the  understanding  is  formed  ;  and  confuses 
their  ideas  of  piety,  by  mixing  thiem  with  so 
much  heterogeneous  matter.  They  only  casu- 
ally read,  or  hear  read,  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
while  they  are  obliged  to  learn  by  heart,  construe, 
and  repeat,  the  poetical  fables  of  the  leas  thao 
human  gods  of  the  ancienta.  And,  as  the  ex- 
cellent author  of  "  The  Internal  Evidence  of  ths 
Christian  Helicon"*  observes,  "  Nothing  has 
so  much  contributed  to  corrupt  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Christian  institution,  as  that  partialrr/ 
which  we  contract,  in  our  eaiiiest  educaticit. 
for  the  manners  of  pagan  antiquity.*' 

Girls,  therefore,  who  do  not  contra«.t  tUi 
early  partiality,  ought  to  have  a  clearer  notioa  of 
'  eir  religious  duties  :  they  are  not  obliged,  at 
an  age  when  the  iudsraent  b  so  weak,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  of  Epi- 
curus, and  of  Christ ;  and  to  embarrass  their 
minds  with  the  various  morals  which  were 
taught  in  the  Porch,  in  the  Academy,  and  oa 
the  Mount. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  remarks  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so  misunderstood,  as  to  be  construed 
into  the  least)  disrespect  to  literature,  or  a  want 
of  the  highest  reverence  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion, the  basis  of  all  elegant  knowledge :  thej 
are  only  intended,  with  all  proper  deference,  tt 
point  out  to  young  women  that,  however  in- 
ferior their  advantages  of  acquiring  a  knowled^ 
of  the  belles-lettres  are  to  those  of  the  otto 
sex,  yet  it  depends  on  themselves  not  to  bs 
surpassed  in  this  most  important  of  all  studies, 
for  which  their  abilities  are  equal,  tod  their  op- 
portunities perhaps  greater. 

But  the  mere  exemption  from  infidelity  is  so 
small  a  part  of  the  religious  character,  that  I 
hope  no  one  will  attempt  to  claim  any  meiit 
from  this  negative  sort  of  goodness,  or  valos 
herself  merely  for  not  being  the  very  worst 
thing  she  possibly  can  be.  Let  no  mistakes 
girl  fancy  she  gives  a  proof  of  her  wit  by  her 
want  of  piety,  or  that  a  contempt  of  thingf 
serious  and  sacred  will  exalt  her  understanding, 
or  raise  her  character  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  avowed  male  infidels.  For  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  with  all  their  profligate  ideas, 
both  of  women  and  of  religion,  neither  Boling^ 
broke,  Wharton,  Buckingham,  nor  even  Lord 
Chesterfield  himself,  would  have  esteemed  • 
woman  the  more  for  her  being  irreligious. 

With  whatever  ridicule  a  polite  freethndm 
may  affect  to  treat  religion  hiinself,  he  wfl 
think  it  necessary  his  wife  ahould  entertain  di^ 
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lerant  notions  of  it.  He  may  pretend  to  deBoise  it 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  depending  on  creeds  and 
sjstems  ;  but,  if  be  is  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
luiow  the  value  of  it  as  a  governing  principle, 
which  is  to  influence  her  conduct  and  direct 
her  actions.  If  he  sees  her  unaffectedly  sincere 
in  the  practice  of  her  religious  duties,  it  will 
be  a  secret  pledge  tn  him  that  she  will  be 
equally  exact  in  fulfilling  the  conjugal ;  for  he 
can  have  no  reasonable  dependance  on  her  at- 
tachment to  him^  if  he  has  no  opinion  of  her 
fidelity  to  God;  for  she  who  neglects  first 
duties,  gives  but  an  indifferent  proof  of  her 
disposition  to  fill  up  inferior  ones ;  and  how  can 
a  man  of  any  understanding  (whatever  his  own 
religious  professions  may  be)  trust  that  woman 
with  the  care  of  his  family,  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  who  wants  herself  the  best  in- 
centive to  a  virtuous  hfe,  the  belief  that  she  is 
an  accountable  creature,  and  the  reflection  that 
she  has  an  immortal  soul. 

Cicero  spoke  it  as  the  highest  commendation 
of  Cato*s  character,  that  he  embraced  philoso- 
phy, not  for  the  sake  of  disputing  like  a  philoso- 
pher, but  of  living  like  one.  The  chief  purpose 
of  Christian  knowledge  is  to  promote  the  great 
end  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  rational  woman 
should,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  ffive  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  her ;  but  this  knowledge  is 
best  acquired,  and  the  duties  consequent  on  it 
best  performed,  by  reading  books  of  plain  piety 
and  practical  devotion,  and  not  by  entering  into 
the  endless  feuds,  and  engaging  in  the  unprofit- 
able contentions,  of  partial  controversialists. 
Nothing  is  more  unamiable  than  the  narrow 
spirit  of  party  zeal,  nor  more  disgusting  than  to 
hear  a  woman  deal  out  judgments,  and  denounce 
vengeance,  against  any  one  who  happens  to 
differ  from  her  in  some  opinion,  perhsps  of  no 
real  importance,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  she 
may  be  just  as  wrong  in  rejecting,  as  the  object 
of  her  censure  is  in  embracing.  A  furious  and 
unmerciful  female  bigot  wanders  as  far  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  her  sex,  as  a  Thalestris 
or  a  Joan  d'Arc.  Violent  debate  has  made  as  • 
few  converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  these  in-  ! 
struments  are  particularly  unbecoming  when  \ 
wielded  by  a  female  hand. 

But,  though  no  one  will  be  frightened  out  of 
their  opinions,  yet  they  may  be  persuaded  out 
of  them ;  they  ma^  be  touched  by  the  affecting 
earnestness  of  serious  conversation,  and  allured 
by  the  attractive  beauty  of  a  consistently  serious 
life.  And  while  a  young  woman  ought  to  dread 
the  name  of  a  wrangling  polemic,  it  is  her  duty 
to  aspire  after  the  nonourable  character  of  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  this  dignified  character 
she  can  by  no  means  deserve,  if  she  is  ever 
afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  de- 
fend them.  A  profligate,  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  ridicule  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
appearance  of  formal  instruction,  will  be  discon- 
certed at  the  spirited  yet  modest  rebuke  of  a 
pious  young  woman.  But  there  is  as  much 
efficacy  in  the  manner  of  reproving  profaneness, 
at  in  the  words.  If  she  corrects  it  with  mo- 
roteness,  she  defeats  the  effect  of  her  remedy 
by  her  unskilful  manner  of  administering  it. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  affects  to  defend  Um 
insulted  cause  of  God  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
and  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  or  with  an  air 
of  levity,  and  a  certain  expression  of  pleasure  in 
her  eyes,  which  proves  she  is  secretly  delighted 
with  what  she  pretends  to  censure,  she  injures 
reUgion  much  more  than  he  did  who  publicly 
profaned  it ;  for  she  plainly  indicates,  either 
that  she  does  not  believe  or  respect  what  ahe 
professes.  The  other  attacked  it  as  an  open 
foe ;  she  betrays  it  as  a  false  firiend.  N9  one 
pays  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  av^wbd 
enemy ;  but  the  desertion  or  treachery  of  a 
professed  friend  is  dangerous  indeed ! 

It  is  a  strange  notion  which  prevails  in  the 
world,  that  religion  only  belongs  to  the  old  and 
the  melancholy,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it,  while  we  are 
capable  of  attending  to  any  thing  else.  They 
allow  it  to  be  proper  enough  for  the  clergy, 
whose  business  it  is,  and  for  the  aged,  vrho 
have  not  spirits  for  any  business  at  all.  But 
till  they  can  prove  that  none  except  the  clergy 
and  the  aged  die,  it  must  be  confessed  that  tms 
is  most  wretched  reasoning. 

Great  injury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, by  placing  it  in  a  gloomy  and  unamiable 
ught.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  would 
actually  make  a  handsome  woman  ugly,  or  a 
young  one  wrinkled.  But  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  represent  the  beauty  of 
holiness  as  the  source  of  deformity  1 

Tliere  are  few,  perhaps,  so  entirely  plunged 
in  business,  or  sbsorbed  in  pleasure,  as  not  to 
intend,  at  some  future  time,  to  set  about  a  reli- 
gious Ufe  in  good  earnest.  But  then  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  kind  of  dernier  rettort,  and  think  it 
prudent  to  defer  flying  to  this  disagreeable 
refuge,  till  they  have  no  relish  lefl  for  any  thing 
else.  Do  they  for^t,  that  to  perform  this  great 
business  well  requuree  all  the  strength  of  their 
youth,  and  all  the  vkour  of  their  unimpaired 
capacities  1  To  confirm  this  assertion,  they 
may  observe  how  much  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion, even  in  the  most  active  season  of  life, 
disorders  every  faculty,  and  disqualifies  them 
for  attending  to  the  most  ordinary  affairs  ;  and 
then  let  them  reflect  how  little  able  they  will 
be  to  transact  the  most  important  of  all  busi- 
ness, in  the  moment  of  excruciating  pain,  or  in 
the  Jay  of  universal  debility. 

When  the  senses  are  palled  with  excessive 
gratification  ;  when  the  eye  is  tired  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing ;  when  the  spirits  are 
so  sunk,  that  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  iicr- 
den^  how  shall  the  blunted  apprehension  be 
capable  of  understanding  a  new  science,  or  the 
worn-out  heart  be  able  to  relish  a  new  pleasure  1 

To  put  off  religion  till  we  have  K>st  all  taste 
for  amusement ;  to  refuse  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  till  our  enfeebled  organs  can  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  "  singing  men  and 
singing  women,*'  and  not  to  devote  our  days 
to  heaven  till  we  have  *'  no  pleasure  in  them'* 
ourselves,  is  but  an  ungracious  offering.  And  it 
is  a  wretched  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to 
present  him  with  the  remnants  of  decayed  appe- 
tites, and  the  leavings  of  extinguished  pasaiona 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
GENIUS,  TASTE,  GOOD  SENSE,*  Ac. 

Good  sen^t  is  as  different  from  gemus  as 
perception  is  from  invention  ;  yet,  though  dis- 
tinct qualities,  they  frequently  subsist  together. 
It  is  altogether  opposite  to  imi,  but  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  not  science,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense  ;  yet, 
though  it  is  neither  wit,  learning,  nor  genius, 
it  is  a  substitute  for  each  where  they  do  not 
exist,  and  the  perfection  of  all  where  they  do. 

Good  sense  is  so  far  from  deserving  the  ap- 
pellation of  common  tenac^  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
rarest  quahties  of  the  human  mind.  If,  indeed, 
this  name  is  given  it  in  respect  to  its  peculiar 
suitableness  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
there  is  great  propriety  in  it  Grood  sense  ap- 
pears to  £ffer  from  taste  in  this,  that  taste  is  an 
instantaneous  decision  of  the  mind,  a  sudden 
relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  or  disgust  at  what 
is  defective  in  an  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  slower  confirmation  of  the  jud^ent.  Good 
sense  is  perhaps  that  confirmation  which  es- 
tablishes a  suddenly  conceived  idea  or  feeling, 
by  the  powers  of  comparing  and  reflecting. 
They  differ  also  in  this,  that  taste  seems  to 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  arts,  to 
literature,  and  to  almost  every  object  of  the 
senses  ;  while  good  sense  rises  to  moral  excel- 
lence, and  exerts  its  influence  on  life  and  man- 
ners. Taste  is  fitted  to  the  perception  and  en- 
joyment of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  art  or 
nature  :  good  sense,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conduct,  and  the  regulation  ot  the  heart. 

Yet  the  term  good  sense  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  express  either  a  finished  taste  for  let- 
ters, or  an  invariable  prudence  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  most 
moderate  abilities,  iA  whicn  case  th<B  expres- 
sion is  certainly  too  strong ;  and  at  others  to 
the  most  shining,  when  it  is  as  much  too  weak 
and  inadequate.  A  sensible  man  is  the  usual, 
but  un^propriate  phrase,  for  every  degree  in  the 
scale  of  unoerstanding,  from  the  sober  mortd, 
who  obtains  it  by  his  decent  demeanour  and 
soUd  dulness,  to  him  whose  talents  qualify  him 
to  rank  with  a  Bacon,  a  Harris,  or  a  Johnson. 

Genius  is  the  power  of  invention  and  imita- 
tion. It  is  an  incommunicable  faculty :  no  art 
or  skill  of  the  possessor  can  bestow  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  on  another :  no  pains  or  labour 
can  reach  the  summit  of  perfection,  where  the 
seeds  of  it  are  wanting  in  the  mind ;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  improvement  where  it  ac- 
tually exists,  and  is  attended  with  the  highest 
capacity  of  communicating  instruction  as  well 
as  dehght  to  others. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius  to  strike 
out  great  or  beautiful  things  :  it  is  the  felicity 
of  good  sense  not  to  do  absurd  ones.     Genius 

*  The  sathor  begs  leave  to  oflTer  an  apology  for  tntro- 
dadPg  this  essay,  whieh,  she  ftera,  may  be  thooght 
fbreign  to  her  parpoee.  But  she  hofies  that  her  earnest 
desire  of  exciting  s  taste  for  literature  in  young  ladies 
(which  enconraged  her  to  hazard  the  following  remarks), 
will  not  obatruei  her  graeral  design,  even  if  it  <loeo  not 
SetnaUyiNWMtelC. 


breaks  out  in  splendid  sentiments  and  elevated 
ideas ;  good  sense  ccmfines  its  more  circuit* 
scribed,  but  peihape  more  useful  walk,  withio 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  propriety. 

**  The  poet's  sye  ia  a  fine  phraosy  rsUing, 
Doth  glsnce  frooi  iMsvcn  to  eanh»  from  eaith  » 

heaveo ; 
And,  as  Imtfinatfcm  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  thlBfs  unknown,  tke  fo&em  poo 
Tarns  them  to  shspc,  sad  gives  to  airy  notfeng, 
A  loeal  habitation  and  a  name.** 

This  is,  perhapa,  the  finest  picture  of  hamaa 

fenius  that  ever  was  drawn  by  a  human  pencil 
t  presents  a  living  ima^e  of  a  creative  imagi- 
nation, or  a  power  of  inventing  things  which 
have  no  actu^  existence. 

With  superficial  judgea,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mast 
of  mankind,  talents  are  only  liked  or  understood 
to  a  certain  degree.  Lofw  ideas  are  above  the 
reach  of  ordinary  apprehenaions :  the  vulgar 
allow  those  who  possess  them  to  be  in  a  womt- 
what  higher  state  of  mind  than  themselves ; 
but  of  the  vsst  gulf  which  separates  them,  they 
have  not  the  least  conception.  They  acknowl- 
edge a  superiority,  but  of  its  extent  they  nei- 
ther know  the  value,  nor  can  conceive  the 
reality.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  can  take  in  objects  larger  than  itself;  bat 
this  is  only  true  of  great  mindi ;  for  a  man  of  low 
capacity  who  considers  a  consummate  genius, 
resembles  one  who,  seeing  a  column  lor  the 
first  time,  and  standing  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  it,  concludes  it  to  be 
flat :  or,  like  one  unacquainted  with  the  fint 
principles  of  philosophy,  who,  finding  the  sensi- 
ble horizon  appear  a  plain  aurface,  can  form  do 
idea  of  the  spnerical  form  of  the  whole,  which 
he  does  not  see,  and  laughs  at  the  account  of 
antipodes,  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Whatever  is  excellent  is  also  rare ;  what  ii 
useful  is  more  common.  How  many  thousandi 
are  bom  qualified  for  the  coarse  emj^oymenti 
of  life,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
the  fine  arts  !  yet  so  it  ought  to  be,  because 
our  natural  wants  are  more  numerous  and  more 
importunate  than  the  intellectual. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talents  has  been  drawn  by  mistake,  or 
precipitated  by  passion,  into  any  dangerous  in- 
discretion, it  IS  common  for  those  whose  cold- 
ness of  temper  has  supplied  the  place  and 
usurped  the  name  of  prudence,  to  boast  of  their 
own  steadier  virtue,  and  triumj^  in  their  own 
superior  caution — only  because  they  have  never 
been  assailed  by  a  temptation  strong  enough  to 
surprise  them  into  error.  And  with  what  a 
visible  appropriation  of  the  character  to  theiB' 
selves  do  they  constantly  conclude  with  a  cor- 
dial compliment  to  common  Mcnte  I  They  poiiit 
out  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  quality  lo 
forcibly  and  explicitly,  that  you  cannot  posublT 
mistake  whose  picture  they  are  drawing  with 
so  flattering  a  pencil.  The  unhappy  man  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  feelingly  arraigned,  per- 
haps acted  from  good,  though  mistaken  motives; 
at  least,  from  motives  of  which  his  censurer  has 

*  8hak8peare*s  Midsonmier  N1fltt*o  lircsm,  Aai  ^ 
ikene  let. 
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mni  eapaeity  to  jndae :  bat  the  event  was  un-  but  should  be  as  imperfect  as  if  it  belenge* 

faTomable,  nay,    the  action  might  be  really  only  to  an  ordinary  soul, 

wrong,  and  the  Tuliiar  malicionsly  take   the  Besides,  might   not  Providence   intend   t 

opportunity  of  this  single  indiscretion,  to  lift  humble  human  pride,  by  presenting  to  our  eye 

themselves  nearer  on  a  level  with  a  character  so  mortifying  a  view  of  the  weakness  and  in 

which,  except  in  this   mstance,  has   always  firmity  of  even  his  best  work  t     P^haps  ma^ 

thrown  them  at  the  most  disgraceful  and  mor-  who  is  already  but  a  little  lower  than  the  anffeb 

tifying  distance.  might,  like  the  revolted  spirits,  totally   hav* 

The  elegant  biographer  of   CoUins,  in  his  shaken  off  obedience  and  submission  to  hit 

affecting  apology  for  tnat  unfortunate  genius,  Creator,  had  not  Qod  wisefy  tempered  human 

remarks,  **  That  the  gifta  of  imagination  bring  excellence  vrith  a  certain  consciousness  of  itk 

the  heaviest  task  on  the  vigilance  of  reason ;  own  imperfection.     But  though  this  inevitable 

and  to  bea'  those  faculties  with  unerring  recti-  alloy  of  weakness  may  frequently  be  found  in 

tude,  or  ir.variable  propriety,  requires  a  dome  the  best  characters,  yet  how  can  that  be  the 

<tf  firmness,  and  of  cool  attention,  which  does  source  of  triumph  and  exaltation  to  any,  which, 

not  always  attend  the  higher  ffifls  of  the  mind ;  if  properly  weigned,  must  be  the  deepest  motive 

jet  difllcutt  as  nature  herself  seems  to  have  of  ■  humiliation  to  alii    A  good-natured  man 

rendered  the  task  of  regulari^  to  genius,  it  is  will  be  so  far  from  rejoicing,  that  he  will  be 

the  supreme  consolation  of  dulness  and  of  folly  secretly  troubled  whenever  he  reads  that  the 

to  point  with  Gothic  triumph  to  those  excesses  greatest  Roman  moralist  was  tainted  with  ava* 

which  are  the  overflowing  of  faculties  they  rice,  and  the  greatest  Britirii  philosopher  with 

never  enjoyed.***  venality.* 

What  the  greater  part  of  the  world  mean  by  It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  ou 

common  sense,  will  be  generally  found,  on  a  Criticism,  that 

closer  inquiry,  to  be  art,  fraud,  or  selfishness !  «Ten  eensore  wroog , fbr one  wbo  writes smin." 

That  sort  of  saving  prudence  which  makes  men  g^j  j  apprehend  it  does  not  therefore  follow 

extremely  attentove  to    their  own  safety  or  ^^at  to  judge  is  more  difficult  than  to  write, 

profit ;    dihgent  m  the  pursuit  of  their  own  jf  ^^^  ^^,0  ^^e  case,  the  critic  would  be  supe- 

pleasuresor  mteresto  ;  and  perfectfy  at  then:  nor  to  the  poet,  whereas  it  appears  to  be  directly 

ease  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  man-  ^^  contrary.     "  The  critic,**  says  the  great 

kmd:  funes,  where  their  own  property  is  con-  champion  of  Shakroeare,t  "but  fashions  the 

cemed;   philosophers,  when  nothing  but  the  ^^y  of  a  work;  the  poet  must  add  the  soul 

good  of  others  IS  at  stake  ;  and  perfectly  re-  ^1^^,^^  ^^^g  fo„<j  and  direcUon  to  ito  actions 

sirnied  under  aU  calamities  but  their  own.  and  gestures.'*     It  should  seem  that  the  reason 

When  we  see  so  many  accomphshed  wits  of  ^j,-  ^  ^^ny  more  judge  wrong  than  write 
the  present  age,  as  remvkable  for  the  decorum  ^^  j,  because  the  number  of  readers  is  beyond 
of  their  hves  as  for  the  bnlhancy  of  thwr  wn-  ^  proportion  greater  than  the  number  of  wri- 
tings, we  may  beheve  that,  next  to  principle,  it  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^bo  reads  is  in  some  meas- 
is  owing  to  thev  ^ood  ttmt,  which  regulate.  ^  ^  ^.^tic,  and,  with  very  common  abilities, 
and  chastises  their  nnagmations.  The  vast  j^^  ^^  ^^^  faults  and  material  errors  in 
conceptions  which  enalOe  a  true  grams  to  as-  ^  venTwefl-written  book ;  but  it  by  no  means 
cend  the  suUimest  heights,  may  be  so  con-  f^jj^^  ^j^^^  jj^  j,  ^^^  ^  ^j^  ^  thing  com- 
nected  with  the  stronger  pu«^  •«  ^^^  parable  to  the  work  which  he  is  capable  of  cen- 
a  natural  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  straight  ^^^ng.  And  unless  the  numbers  of  those  who 
Ime  of  regularity ;  tiU  good  sense,  aetmg  on  ^t7and  those  who  judge  were  more  equal, 
the  fancy,  makes  it  graviUte  powerfiiUy  towards  ^j^^  calcuUtion  seems  iot  to  be  quite  fair, 
that  virtue  which  IS  its  proper  centre.  ^  capacity  for  relishing  works  of  genius  is 

Add  to  thM,w^  it  IS  considered  withwhat  the  indubitiSle  sign  of  agood  taste.     But  if  a 

unperfection  the  divme  wisdom  has  thought  fit  ^      disposition  and  abifity  to  enjoy  the  com- 

to  sump  every  thmy  human,  it  will  be  found  L,altions  oY  others  entitle  a  man  to  the  claim 

that  excellence  and  infirmity  are  so  mseparab^y  ^  repuUtion,  it  is  still  a  far  inferior  degree  of 

wound  up  in  each  other,  that  a  man  derives  the  ^^^t  to  h»  who  can  invent  and  produce  those 

soreness  of  temper,  and  imtability  of  nerve,  compositions,  the  bare  disquisition  of   which 

which  make  »»|m  uneasy   to  othera,  and  un-  ™iUie  critic  no  small  share  of  fame, 

hjmpy  m  himself,  from  thojeexqmsitefeeh^  r^^  president  of  the  royal  academy,!  in  hia 

and  that  elevated  pitch  of  thought,  by  which,  admirable  discourse  on  Imitation,  has  set  the 

as  the  apostle  expresses  it  on  a  more  senous  ^^y^    ^f  depending  on  unassisted  gemus  in  the 

occaaion,  he  is,  ss  U  were,  out  of  the  body.  ^,^^^j  ^^^     ^^  has  shown  the  necessity  of 

It   IS  not  astonishmg,  therefore,  when  the  ^^^^  ^^^  knowledge   of  others  to  our  own 

•pnnt  u  earned  away  by  the  magnificence  of  its  naUv?powers,  in  his  usual  strikhig  and  masteriy 

<*""*  ideaa,  manner.    **  The  mind,**  says  he,  *•  is  a  barren 

"  Not  UHidiM,  bat  rape ;  not  wskenV!,  bat  lasplred  f  ^^^  j,  »  soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce 

that  the  frail  body,  which  is  the  natural  victim  no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continuall> 

of  pain,  disease,  and  death,  should  not  always  fertilized,  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter.** 

be  able  to  follow  the  mind  in  its  aiming  flights,  »  seosea  and  Bacon. 

t  Mrs.  Monlsgn.  in  her  vlodieatlon  of  oor  immortal 

♦  Dr.  John  Lsnghome's  Btofraphfesl  Msnolr,  prs-  drmmatlsifhJBitlieoonsorisasrBnarksorVolialis.— In. 

tisd  to  the  FDSlleal  Woito  or  WHItsai  CelUas.  |  Sir  Joiftua  BeynsMs. 
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Yet  it  hu  been  objected,  that  study  is  a 
great  enemy  to  originality ;  but,  even  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  m  well  that  an 
author  should  give  us  the  ideas  of  still  better 
writers,  mixed  and  assimilated  with  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  as  those  crude  and  undigested 
thoughts  which  he  values  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  original.  The  sweetest  honey  neither 
tastes  of  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  nor  the 
carnation,  yet  it  is  compounded  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  them  all. 

If  in  the  other  fine  arts  this  accumulation 
of  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensably 
so  in  poetry.  It  is  a  fatal  rashness  for  any  one 
to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  stock  of  ideas. 
He  must  invigorate  them  by  exercise,  polish 
them  by  conversation,  and  increase  them,  by 
every  species  of  elegant  and  virtuous  knowl- 
edge, and  the  mind  will  not  fail  to  reproduce 
with  interest  those  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  it 
by  study  and  observation.  Above  all,  let  every 
one  guard  against  the  dangerous  opinion  that 
he  knows  enough  ;  an  opinion  that  will  weaken 
the  energy  and  reduce  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  once  perhaps  vigorous  and  effect- 
ual, will  be  sunk  to  a  state  of  literary  imbe- 
cility, by  cherishing  vain  and  presumptuous 
ideas  of  its  own  independence. 

For  instance,  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  a 
poet  should  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  Linniean 
system  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  general 
acquaintance  with  plants  and  flowers  will  fur- 
nish him  with  a  delightful  and  profitable  species 
of  instruction.  He  is  not  obliged  to  trace 
nature  in  all  her  nice  and  varied  operations, 
with  the  minute  accuracv  of  a  Boyle,  or  the 
laborious  investigation  of  a  Newton ;  but  his 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  him  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  philosophical  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  char- 
acter. The  sciences  are  more  independent, 
and  require  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
graces  of  poetry;  but  poetry,  if  she  would 
charm  and  instruct,  must  not  be  so  haughty ; 
she  must  be  contented  to  borrow  of  the  sciences 
many  of  her  choicest  allusions,  and  many  of 
her  most  graceful  embellishments ;  and  does  it 
not  magnify  the  character  of  true  poesy,  that 
she  includes  within  herself  all  the  scattered 
graces  of  every  separate  art  1 

The  rules  of  the  great  masters  in  criticism 
may  not  be  so  necessary  to  the  forming  a  good 
caste,  as  the  examhiation  of  those  original  mines 
from  whence  they  drew  their  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  three  celebrated  essays  on  the  art  of 
poetry  do  not  teach  so  much  by  their  laws  as 
by  their  examples ;  the  dead  letter  of  their  rules 
\s  less  instructive  than  the  living  spirit  of  their 
verse.  Yet  these  rules  are  to  a  young  poet, 
^hat  the  study  of  logarithms  is  to  a  youn^  mathe- 
fnatician :  they  do  not  so  much  contribute  to 
form  his  judgment,  as  afiford  him  the  satisfaction 
of  convincing  him  that  he  is  right.  They  do  not 
preclude  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  ;  but,  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  furnish  him  with  a  fuller 
demonstration  that  he  has  proceeded  on  proper 
princioles.     When  he  has  well  studied  the  mas- 


ters in  whooe  schools  the  first  cntws  formsd 
themselves,  and  fancies  he  has  cangfat  a  wpuk 
of  their  dnrme  flame,  it  may  be  a  good  methsd 
to  try  his  own  compositioiis  by  the  test  of  ths 
critic  rules,  so  far  indeed  as  the  mechanism  of 
poetry  goes.  If  the  examination  be  fair  aod 
candid,  this  trial,  like  the  touch  of  Ithnrieri 
spear,  will  detect  every  latent  error,  aod  brii^ 
to  light  every  favourite  failing. 

Good  taste  always  suits  the  measure  of  ut 
admiration  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  n 
examines.  It  accommodates  its  praises,  or  its 
censure,  to  the  excellence  of  a  work,  and  sp- 
propriates  it  to  the  nature  of  it.  General  ap- 
plause, or  indiscriminate  abuse,  is  the  sign  of  a 
vulgar  understanding.  There  are  certain  blem- 
ishes which  the  judicious  and  good-natured 
reader  will  candidly  overlook.  B«t  the  hke 
sublime,  the  tumour  which  is  intended  fsr  great- 
ness, the  distorted  figure,  the  mierile  eoneeit, 
snd  the  incongruous  metaphor,  tnese  are  defects 
for  which  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  merit  can 
atone.  And  yet  there  may  be  more  hope  of  \ 
writer  (especially  if  he  be  a  young  one),  who  i« 
now  and  then  guilty  of  some  of  thrae  &iilts,  than 
of  one  who  avoids  them  all,  not  through  jodg- 
ment,  but  feebleness ;  and  who,  instead  of  devi- 
ating into  error,  is  continually  £sUing  short  of 
excellence.  The  mere  absence  of  error  iokfAxi 
that  moderate  and  inferior  degree  of  merit  with 
which  a  cold  heart  and  a  phlegmatic  taste  wii! 
be  better  satisfied  than  with  the  magnificem 
irregularities  of  exalted  spirits.  It  stretches 
some  minds  to  an  uneasy  extension  to  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  compositions  superlatively  excel- 
lent ;  and  it  contracts  hberal  souls  to  a  painful 
narrowness  to  descend  to  books  of  inferior  ment. 
A  work  of  capital  genius,  to  a  man  of  an  ord> 
nary  mind,  is  the  Mi  of  Procrustes  to  one  of  a 
short  stature,  the  man  is  too  Uttle  to  fill  up  the 
space  assigned  him,  and  undergoes  the  torture 
in  attempting  it :  and  a  moderate  or  low  produc- 
tion to  a  man  of  bright  talents,  is  the  ponishoieot 
inflicted  by  Mezentius ;  the  living  spirit  has  too 
much  animation  to  endure  patientfy  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  dead  body. 

Taste  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the  soal 
which  gives  the  bias  to  opinion,  for  we  feel  be- 
fore we  reflect.  Without  this  sentiment,  all 
knowledge,  learning,  and  opinion  would  be  cokL 
inert  materials ;  whereas  they  become  active 
principles  when  stirred,  kindled,  and  inflameti 
by  this  animating  quality. 

There  is  another  feeling  which  is  called  e;*- 
thusiasm.  The  enthusiasm  of  sensible  hear(> 
is  so  strong,  that  it  not  only  yields  to  the  impale 
with  which  striking  objects  f^  on  it,  but  suci: 
hearts  help  on  the  eflfect  by  their  own  sensibu- 
ity.  In  a  scene  where  Shakspeare  and  Gamc\ 
give  perfection  to  each  other,  the  feeling  heart 
does  not  merely  accede  to  the  delirium  the? 
occasicm ;  it  does  more,  it  is  enamoured  of  iti 
it  solicits  the  delusion,  it  sues  to  be  deceived, 
and  grudgingly  cherishes  the  sacred  treasure  of 
its  feelings.  The  poet  and  perfonner  concm 
in  carrying  us 

"  Beyond  this  Tisible  diamal  spbere ;" 
they  bear  us  alofi  in  their  airy  coarse  with  m- 
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resisted  rapidity,  if  they  meet  not  with  any 
obstrucUon  from  the  coldnees  of  our  own  feel- 
*ngs.  Perhaps  only  a  few  fine  spirits  can  enter 
into  the  detail  of  their  writing  and  acting ;  but 
the  multitude  do  not  enjoy  less  acutely,  because 
thev  are  not  able  philosophically  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  their  joy  or  sorrow.  If  the  others 
have  the  advantage  of  judging,  these  have  at 
least  the  privilege  of  feeling :  and  it  is  not  from 
complaisance  to  a  few  leadmg  judges,  that  they 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  or  melt  into  deli^ht- 
fiil  a^ny ;  their  hearts  decide,  and  that  is  a 
decision  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  nicer  separ- 
ations of  character,  and  the  lighter  and  almost 
imperceptible  shades  which  sometimes  distin- 
guish them,  will  not  be  intimately  relished, 
unless  there  be  a  consonancy  of  taste  as  well 
as  feeling  in  the  spectator ;  though,  where  the 
passions  are  principally  concerned,  the  profane 
vulgar  come  m  for  a  larger  portion  of  the  uni- 
versal delight,  than  critics  and  connoisseurs  are 
willing  to  allow  them. 

Yet  enthusiasm,  though  the  natural  concomi- 
tant of  genius,  is  no  more  genius  itself,  than 
drunkenness  is  cheerfulness ;  and  that  enthusi- 
asm which  discovers  itself  on  occasions  not 
worthy  to  excite  it,  is  the  mark  of  a  wretched 
judgment  and  a  false  taste. 

Nature  produces  innumerable  objects  :  to  imi- 
tate them  is  the  province  of  genius ;  to  direct 
those  imitations  is  the  property  of  judgment ; 
to  decide  on  their  effects  is  the  business  of  taste. 
For  taste,  who  sits  as  supreme  judge  on  the 
productions  of  genius,  is  not  satisfied  when  she 
merely  imitates  nature :  she  must  also,  says  an 
ingenious  French  writerj  imitate  heautiful  na- 
ture. It  requires  no  less  judgment  to  reject 
tlian  to  choose ;  and  genius  might  imitate  what 
is  vulgar  under  pretence  that  it  was  natural,  if 
taste  did  not  carefully  point  out  those  objects 
which  are  most  proper  for  imitation.  It  also 
requires  a  very  nice  discernment  to  distinguish 
verisimilitude  from  truth  ;  for  there  is  a  truth  in 
taste  nearly  as  conclusive  as  demonstration  in 
mathematics. 

Genius,  when  in  the  full  impetuosity  of  its 
career,  oflen  touches  on  the  very  brink  of  error ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  never  so  near  the  verge  of  the 

freciptce,  as  when  indulging  its  sublimest  flights, 
t  is  in  those  great,  but  dangerous  moments, 
that  the  curb  of  vigilant  judgment  is  most  want- 
ing :  while  safe  and  sober  dulness  observes  one 
tedious  and  insipid  round  of  tiresome  uniformi^, 
and  steers  equally  clear  of  eccentricity  and  of 
beauty.  Dulness  has  few  redundances  to  re- 
trench, few  luxuriances  to  prune,  and  few  irreg- 
ularities to  smooth.  These,  though  errors,  are 
the  errors  of  genius,  for  there  is  rarely  redun- 
dance without  plenitude,  or  irregularity  without 
greatness.  The  excesses  of  genius  may  easily 
be  retrenched,  but  the  deficiencies  of  dulness 
can  never  be  supplied. 

Those  who  copy  from  others  will  doubtless 
be  less  excellent  than  those  who  copy  from 
nature.  To  imitate  imitators,  is  the  way  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  great  original  herself. 
The  latter  copies  of  an  engraving  retain  fainter 


and  fainter  traces  of  the  mbject,  to  which  the 
earlier  impressions  bore  sc  strong  a  resemblance. 

It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  it  should  be 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  be  natu- 
ral ;  and  that  it  should  be  harder  to  bit  off  ^e 
manners  of  real  life,  and  to  delineate  such  char- 
acters as  we  converse  with  every  day,  than  to 
imagine  such  as  do  not  exist  But  caricature 
is  much  easier  than  an  exact  outline,  and  the  col- 
ouring of  fancy  less  difficult  than  that  of  truth 

People  do  not  always  know  what  taste  they 
have,  till  it  is  awakened  by  some  corresponding 
object;  nay,  genius  itself  is  a  fire,  which  in 
many  minds  would  never  blaze,  if  not  kindled 
by  some  external  cause. 

Nature,  the  munificent  mother,  when  she 
bestows  the  power  of  judging,  accompanies  it 
with  a  capacity  for  enjoying.  The  judgment, 
which  is  clear-sighted,  points  out  such  objects 
as  are  calculated  to  inspire  love,  and  the  heart 
instantaneously  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is 
lovely. 

In  regard  to  literary  reputation,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  of  learning  in  the  particu- 
lar age  or  nation  in  which  an  autnor  Uvea.  In 
a  dark  and  i^orant  period,  moderate  knowledge 
will  entitle  its  possessor  to  a  considerable  share 
of  fame ;  whereas,  to  be  distinguished  in  a  po- 
lite and  lettered  age,  requires  striking  parts  and 
deep  erudition. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from  a  state 
of  mental  darkness,  and  to  strike  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement,  it  chalks  out  a  few 
strong  but  incorrect  sketches,  gives  the  rude 
outlines  of  general  art,  and  leaves  the  filling  up 
to  the  leisure  of  happier  days,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  more  enlightened  times.  Their  draw- 
ing is  a  rude  schizzo,  and  their  poetry  wild 
mmstrelsey. 

Perfection  of  taste  is  a  point  which  a  nation 
no  sooner  reaches,  than  it  overshoots  ;  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  return  to  it,  after  having  passed 
it,  than  it  was  to  attain  when  they*fell  short  of 
it.  Where  the  arts  begin  to  languish  after 
having  flourished,  they  seldom  indeed  fall  back 
to  their  original  barbarism,  but  a  certain  feeble- 
ness of  exertion  takes  place,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recover  them  from  this  dying  languor  to  their 
proper  strength,  than  it  was  to  poUsn  them  from 
their  former  rudeness  ;  for  it  is  a  less  formida- 
ble undertaking  to  refine  barbarity,  than  to  stop 
decay :  the  first  may  be  laboured  into  elecance, 
but  the  latter  will  rarely  be  strengthened  into 
vigour. 

Taste  exerts  itself  at  first  but  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly ;  it  is  repressed  and  kept  back  by  t 
crowd  of  the  most  discouraging  prejudices :  like 
an  infant  prince,  who,  though  bom  to  reign,  yet 
holds  an  idle  sceptre,  which  he  has  not  power 
to  use,  but  is  obliged  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  through  the  ears,  of  other  men. 

A  writer  of  correct  taste  will  hardly  ever  go 
out  of  his  way,  even  in  search  of  embellishment : 
he  will  study  to  attain  the  best  end  by  the  most 
natural  means  ;  for  he  knows  that  what  is  not 
natural  cannot  be  beautiful,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  out  of  its  own  place ;  for  an 
improper  situation  will  convert  the  most  striking 
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beauty  into  a  gtaring  defect.  When  bf  m  well- 
connected  chain  of  idea*,  or  a  jodidoos  aac- 
cession  of  events,  the  reader  is  snatched  to 
*<  Thebes  or  Atliens/' what  can  be  more  impei^ 
tinent  than  for  the  poet  to  obstnict  the  opeia^ 
lion  of  the  passion  he  has  just  been  kindling,  bj 
introducing  a  conceit  which  contradicts  his 
'purpose,  and  interrupts  his  biMineest  Indeed, 
we  cannot  be  transported,  even  in  idea,  to  those 
places,  if  the  poet  does  not  manage  so  adroitly 
as  not  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  journey :  the 
instant  we  feel  we  are  trarelling,  the  writer's 
art  fails,  and  the  deUrium  is  at  an  end. 

Proserpine,  says  Ovid,  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  her  mother  Ceres,  had  not  Ascali^ns 
seen  her  stop  to  gather  a  golden  apple,  when 
the  terms  of  her  restoration  were,  that  she 
should  taste  nothing.  A  story  pregnant  with 
instruction  for  lively  writers,  who,  by  neglecting 
the  main  business,  and  goinff  out  of  the  way  for 
false  gratifications,  lose  si^t  of  the  end  they 
should  principally  keep  in  view.  It  was  this 
false  taste  that  introduced  the  numberless  con- 
cetti  which  disgrace  the  brightest  of  the  Italian 
poets ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  reader 
only  feels  short  and  interrupted  snatches  of  de- 
light  in  perusing  the  brilliant  but  unequal  com- 
positions of  Anosto,*  instead  of  that  unbroken 
and  undiminished  pleasure  vi^ch  he  constantly 
receives  from  Virgil,  from  Milton,  and  generally 
from  Tasso.  The  first-mentioned  Italian  is  the 
Atalanta,  who  will  interrupt  the  most  eager 
career,  to  pick  up  the  dittering  mischief ;  wlule 
the  Mantuan  and  the  British  bards,  like  Hippom- 
enes,  press  on  warm  in  the  pursuit,  and  unse- 
duced  by  temptation. 

A  writer  of^  real  taste  will  take  great  pains 
m  the  perfection  of  his  style,  to  make  the  reader 
believe  that  he  took  none  at  all.  The  writing 
which  appears  to  be  most  easy,  will  be  generally 


found  to  be  least  imitable.  The  most  elegam 
▼erses  are  the  moat  easily  retained  ;  they  ftotei 
themseWea  on  the  laeui^y  without  its  makiiy 
any  efibrt  to  preoerre  them,  and  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  what  is  remembered  with  eise 
was  written  vrithoot  difficoity. 

Tb  conehide :  genius  is  a  rare  and  predou 
gem,  of  which  few  know  the  worth  ;  it  is  fitter 
n>r  the  cabinet  of  the  connoiseear,  than  kn  th* 
commerce  of  mankind.  Good  sense  is  a  bank- 
Inll,  convenient  for  change,  negotiable  at  lU 
times,  and  current  in  ail  places.  It  knows  the 
value  of  small  things,  and  considers  that  an  ag- 
gregate of  them  flukes  up  the  sum  of  buman 
afihirs.  It  elevates  common  concerns  into 
matters  of  importance,  by  performing  them  is 
the  best  manner,  and  at  the  most  suitable  sea- 
S9n.  Good  sense  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
equality,  while  genius  is  alwajrs  suspected  of  a 
design  to  impose  the  burden  of  supenoxity  ;  aad 
respect  is  paid  to  it  vrith  that  reluctance  which 
always  attends  other  inaposts,  the  lovrer  orden 
of  mankind  generally  repining  most  at  demaodi 
by  which  they  are  least  habie  to  be  afiected. 

As  it  is  the  character  of  genius  to  penetnts 
with  a  lynx's  beam  into  unratbomable  abyaa 
and  uncreated  worlds,  and  to  see  what  is  sot, 
so  it  is  the  property  of  good  sense  to  *iMiti«gnMl> 
perfectly  and  judge  accurately  what  really  u. 
Good  sense  has  not  so  piercing  an  eye,  bat  it 
has  as  clear  a  sight :  it  does  not  penetrate  w 
deeply,  but  as  ^r  as  it  dou  see,  it  discerns  ds- 
tinctly.  Grood  sense  is  a  judicious  mechanic, 
who  can  produce  beauty  and  convenience  out 
of  suitable  means ;  but  genius  (I  speak  witli 
reverence  of  the  immeasursble  diistance)  hem 
some  remote  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Aicfai- 
tecc,  who  produced  perfection  of  beauty  withoat 
any  visible  materials,  "  who  spake  and  it  im 
created  ;'*  who  said,  **  Let  it  be,  and  it  was.* 
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AccompluhimtnU. — ^It  is  superfluous  to  deco- 
rate woman  so  highly  for  early  youth ;  youth  is 
Itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakingty  adorn 
most,  that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it, 
and  neglect  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want 
it  most.  It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life 
has  lost  its  freshness,  the  passions  their  in- 
tenseness,  and  the  spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we 
should  be  preparing.  Our  wisdom  would  be,  to 
anticipate  the  wants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  notions,  ideas,  principles,  and  habits, 
which  may  preserve,  or  transfer  to  the  nund, 
(hat  affecUon  which  was  at  first  partly  attracted 
by  the  person.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a 
fi)rm  which  haa  ceased  to  please,  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  es- 
pecially no  substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to 
ender  life  comfortless,  and  marriage  dreary. 

*  ArlOTtnwasbom  at  Refffio  in  1474,  and  died  offrier 
in  1535.  Hiaprineipslwortt,tiiepoetieaImnnmc«or**Or* 
lando  FiuKMo,"  some  of  bin  admiren  a&eted  to  sei  in 
«Ppo8Uioo  10  ths  **  Jerosslam  Ddirerad**  oTTuwi.—Ed. 


Let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be  un 
of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments,  look 
up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contempomy 
shininff  examples,  the  venerable  Elisabeth  Cs- 
ter  and  the  bloomiuff  Elizabeth  Smith.  I  kaes 
them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere  theo. 
In  them  let  our  young  ladies  contemplate  pto- 
found  and  various  learning,  chastised  bv  trne 
Christian  humility.  In  them  let  them  venenie 
acquirements  which  would  have  been  ditUD- 
guished  in  a  university,  meekly  softened  sod 
beautifully  shaded  by  the  genUe  ezertioa  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  by  the  unaffected  exer- 
cise of  every  feminine  employment. 

Admiration. — Self-deception  is  so  easv ,  thtf 
I  am  ever  afraid  of  highly  extolling  any  good 
quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied  with 
having  borne  my  teatimony  in  its  favour,  and  lO 
rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of  tbt 
practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  doing  it,  and  with  this  we  are  w 
apt  to  satisfy  ourselves. 
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Ajfections. — ^Tnie  religion  is  seated  in  the 
heart ;  that  is  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
lines  of  right  practice  mast  diverge.  It  is  the 
great  duty  and  chief  business  of  a  Christian  to 
bbour  to  make  all  his  affections,  with  all  their 
motives,  tendences,  and  operations,  subservient 
to  the  word  and  will  of  God.  His  irregular 
passions,  which  are  still  apt  to  start  out  into 
disorder,  will  require  vigilance  to  the  end.  He 
must  not  think  all  is  safe,  because  the  more 
tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ;  but  he  may 
entertain  a  cheerful  hope  when  those  which 
were  once  rebellious  are  become  tractable. 

Ambition. — Among  the  various  objects  of  am- 
bition, there  are  few  in  life  which  bring  less 
accession  to  its  comfort  than  an  unceasing 
struggle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very 
much  above  the  level  of  our  own  condition, 
without  being  aided  by  any  stronger  ascending 
power  than  mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of 
whatever  kind,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise, 
and  to  lift  their  possessor.  The  flame  in  mount- 
ing does  but  obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there 
is  no  energy  more  powerful  than  the  passion  to 
be  great,  destitute  of  the  gif^  which  can  con- 
fer greatness,  the  painful  effects  of  ambition  are 
like  water  forced  above  its  level  by  mechanical 
powers.  It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art, 
to  keep  up  what  art  first  set  agoing. 

Amusements. — I  have  known  pious  persons 
who  would,  on  no  account,  allow  their  children 
to  attend  places  of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet 
little  solicitous  to  extinguish  the  spirit  which 
those  places  are  calculated  to  generate  and 
nourish.  This  is  rather  a  ^ographical  than  a 
moral  distinction.  It  is  thinking  more  of  the 
place  than  of  the  temper.  They  restrain  their 
persons ;  but  are  not  careful  to  expel  from  their 
hearts  the  dispositions  which  excite  the  appe- 
tite, and  form  the  very  essence  of  danger.  A 
younff  creature  cannot  be  happy  who  spends 
her  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined  for 
exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  exhib^ 
ited. 

The  woman  who  derives  her  principles  from 
the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  intellectual 
sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  from 
active  employment  and  exercise,  will  not  pant 
for  beholders.  She  is  no  clamorous  be^ar  for 
the  extorted  alms  of  admiration.  She  hves  on 
her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are  within  her- 
self. She  possesses  the  truest  independence. 
She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the  applause 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

Analogy. — ^The  sacred  writings  frequently 
point  out  the  analogy  between  natural  and 
spiritual  things.  The  same  spirit  which  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  operates  on  the  human  character, 
to  produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  Ufe.  By 
this  operation,  the  affections  and  faculties  of  the 
man  receive  a  new  impulse — his  dark  under- 
standing is  illuminated,  his  rebellious  will  is 
subdued,  his  irregular  desires  are  rectified ;  his 
judgment  is  informed,  his  imagination  is  chas* 
tis»d ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  to  theh* 
true  and  adequate  end.    Heaven  becomes  the 
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object  of  his  hopes,  an  eternal  separation  from 
God  the  object  of  his  fears.  His  love  of  the 
world  is  transmuted  into  the  love  of  God.  The 
lower  faculties  are  pressed  into  the  new  ser- 
vice. The  senses  have  a  higher  direction. 
The  whole  internal  frame  and  constitution  re- 
ceive a  nobler  bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  mind,  a  sublimer  aim  ;  his  aspirations,  a 
loftier  flight ;  his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed 
object ;  his  vagrant  purposes,  a  settled  home ; 
his  disappoint^  heart  a  certain  refuge.  That 
heart,  no  longer  the  worshipper  of  the  world, 
is  strugglinff  to  become  its  conqueror.  Our 
blessed  iledeemer,  in  overcoming  the  world, 
bequeathed  us  his  command  to  overcome  it 
also ;  but,  as  he  did  not  give  the  command 
without  the  example,  so  he  md  not  give  the  ez« 
ample  without  the  offer  of  a  power  to  obey  the 
command. 

Anger. — We  contrive  to  make  revenge  it- 
self look  like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder 
on  many  a  head,  under  pretence  that  those  on 
whom  we  invoke  it  are  Grod*8  enemies,  when, 
perhaps,  we  invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

Applause. — Human  applause  is,  by  a  worldly 
man,  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  among  articles  of  the  first  necessity. 
An  undue  desire  to  obtain  it  has  certainly  its 
foundation  in  vanity,  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand 
errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivial  fault.  An  over- 
estimation  of  character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
conciliate  all  suffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from 
which  even  worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay, 
it  is  a  weakness  from  which,  if  they  are  not 
governed  by  a  strict  religious  principle,  worthy 
men  are  in  most  danger.  Reputation  being  in 
itself  so  very  desirable  a  good,  those  who  actu- 
ally possess  it,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to 
possess  it,  are  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
and  to  rest  in  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and  end. 

We  are  as  fond  of  the  applauses  even  of  the 
upper  gallery  as  the  dramatic  poet.  Like  hixn, 
we  affect  to  despise  the  mob,  ':onsidered  as  in- 
dividual judges,  yet,  as  a  mass,  we  court  their 
applause.  Like  him,  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  voices  in  our  favour,  and  are  less 
anxious  about  the  goodness  of  the  work  than 
about  the  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Success 
is  merit  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

Ascetic  Piety. — ^A  piety  altogether  spiritual, 
disconnected  with  all  outward  circumstances,  a 
religion  of  pure  meditation  and  abstracted  devo- 
tion, was  not  made  for  so  compound,  so  imper- 
fect a  creature  as  man.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  a  few  subUme  spirits,  "  not  touched,  but 
rapt,"  who,  totally  cut  off  from  the  world,  seem 
almost  to  have  Uterally  soared  above  this  ter- 
rene region ;  who  almost  appear  to  have  stolen 
the  fire  of  the  seraphim,  and  to  have  had  no 
business  on  earth,  but  to  keep  aUve  the  celestial 
flame.  They  would,  however,  have  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  to  the  example  of  theii 
divine  Master,  the  great  standard  and  only  pei- 
feet  model,  had  they  combined  a  more  diligent 
discharge  of  the  active  duties  and  beneficencee 
of  life  with  their  high  devotional  attainments. 

Atheism. — It  furnishes  the  most  incontio* 
vertibla  proof  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 

SO 
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not  God,  that  it  was  at  the  lerj  time,  and  in 
the  very  country,  in  which  knowledge  and  taste 
had  attained  their  utmost  perfection,  when  the 
Porch  and  the  Academy  had  given  laws  to 
human  intellect,  that  atheism  first  assumed  a 
shape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philosophy.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
mental  powers  were  carried  to  the  hi^est  pitch 
in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled  as  an  infaUible 
truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the  senses  were  the 
kigkcst  natural  light  of  mankind.  It  was  in  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that  this  athe- 
istical philosophy  was  transplanted  thither,  and 
that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets  adopted  it, 
and  rendered  it  popular  by  the  bewitching  graces 
of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stu- 
pid comeis  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had 
their  earliest  missions.  One  of  St.  Paul*s  first 
and  noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was 
made  before  the  most  august  deliberative  assem- 
bly in  the  world,  though,  by-the-way,  ii  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  member  of  Are- 
opagus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the 
iqpostle*s  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  im- 
perial palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cul- 
tivated Italy,  it  was  to  the  "  re^ns  of  Achaia," 
to  the  opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in 
preference  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  un- 
civilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles 
were  addressed. 

During  the  late  attempt  to  establish  heathen- 
ism in  a  neighbouring  country,  does  it  not  look 
at  if  the  uhty  theatres  ^ich  were  opened 
every  night  in  its  capital,  in  the  early  ]»rt  of 
the  revolution,  had  been  intended,  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  offices 
the  French  afiected  to  adopt,  as  a  nightly  ex- 
piation to  the  goddess  of  Reason^  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  camaffe  of  the  day  1 

Authors. — li  we  resolve  never  to  read  a  work 
of  instruction  because  the  author  had  faults. 
Lord  Bacon's  inexhaustible  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  might  have  still  been  unexplored.  Lu- 
ther, the  man  to  whom  the  Protestant  world 
owes  more  thun  to  any  other  uninspired  being, 
might  remain  unread,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
wanted  the  meekness  of  Melancthon.  Even  the 
divine  instructions  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
would  have  been  written  in  vain. 

Evil  in  the  man  would  not  invalidate  the 
tilths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
•  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtful  as  his  wit  and  leam- 
uig  were  unquestionable,  yet,  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valwible  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
coDcemed.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  Reformation  essentially  benefited 
Erasmus. 

If^  then,  the  writer  advances  unanswerable 
arguments  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impres- 
sively enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  char- 
acter, even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate 
%it  reasoning.     Thoi^  we  allow  that  even  to  | 


the  reader  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  wfaem  tb 
hfe  illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  most  utm 
bring  the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infaUiMi 
test  of  the  truth  of  hie  doctrine.  AUow  Uub» 
and  the  reverse  of  the  propoeition  will  be  plc*^ 
ed  against  us.  Take  the  oppoeite  case.  Do  «• 
ever  produce  certain  mml  qualities  wfaick 
Hobbes,  Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  skeptia 
possessed,  as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opia- 
lons  1  Do  we  iiuer,  as  a  neceasary  consequenee, 
that  their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  thdr 
lives  were  not  flagitious  1 

It  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  unlaineai 
to  prefer  a  charge  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  or  in- 
consistency agamst  an  author,  because  his  life, 
in  some  respects,  faUs  short  of  the  stristnesi 
of  his  writings.  It  is  a  diq>arity  almost  in- 
separable from  this  state  of  fnul  mortahtv.  He 
may  have  fallen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserve  to 
have  no  heavier  charges  broofht  against  \m 
than  he  has  brought  against  oUiers.  Infirmity 
of  temper,  inequality  of  mind,  a  heart,  thougk 
fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not  safficiently  dcM 
to  the  world : — these  are  the  lingering  effect! 
of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  in  a  heart  vdiich  jct 
longs,  prays,  and  labours  for  a  complete  detiver- 
ance  from  all  its  corruptions. 

Of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  te- 
dious than  superficial !  From  an  overflowiif 
vessel  you  may  gather  more,  indeed,  than  yo= 
wwt,but  from  an  empty  <»«  JO.  e«>  gxba 
nothing. 

Avariu. — ^That  charity  begins  at  hone,  ii 
not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  she  akooU 
never  stir  out.  There  is  one  plea  always  rcsdy 
as  an  apology  for  the  eagerness  to  amass  weshh; 
and  it  is  a  plea  which  hiM  a  good  look.  **  Wi 
must  proviae  for  our  childen,*'  is  the  preteooc; 
but  we  must  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  trotk 
The  fact  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  fiunih, 
but  he  is  covetous  lor  himself.  The  mdid 
mind  and  the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  is 
put  off  their  gratification  to  so  remote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  for  whoa 
they  pretend  to  amass.  The  covetous  aaa 
hungers  for  instant  gratification,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  counting  his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  cbI> 
ling  his  lands  by  his  own  name. 

The  Bible. — The  sacred  volume  was  com- 
posed by  a  vast  variety  of  writers,  men  of  ev«y 
different  rank  and  coEhdition,  of  every  diversitf 
of  character  and  turn  of  mind  ;  the  monarch  tad 
the  plebeian,  the  iUiterate  and  the  learned,  the 
foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifted  ii 
natural  advantages,  the  historian  and  the  k^ 
later,  the  orator  and  the  poet,-— each  had  lui 
immediate  vocation,  each  his  peculiar  province : 
some  prophets,  some  apostles,  some  evangelists, 
living  m  age»  remote  from  each  other,  uodct 
different  modes  of  civil  government,  under  diP 
ferent  dispensations  of  the  divine  ecoDOBy. 
filling  a  period  of  time  which  reached  froia  thi 
first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to  its  meridian  »> 
diance. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  Ln 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predicting  events 
and  the  evangelists  recording  tliem ;  the  do^ 
trinal  yet  didactic  episio^aiy  writen,  and  hi 
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who  doted  the  sacred  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision ; — all  these  farnished  their  respective 
portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove>tailed 
correspondence :  all  the  different  materials  are 
joined  with  a  completeness  the  most  satisfactory, 
with   84a  agreement  the  most  incontrOTertihle. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  desi^, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consist- 
ency maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods 
for  conductms  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled 
congruities,  uese  unexampled  coincidences — 
form  altogether  a  tpecies  of  evidence,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all 
the  other  Ixx^  in  the  world. 

Our  divine  Teacher  does  not  say  read,  but 
search  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  of  everlasting  interest.  All  the  great 
objects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as  through 
the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  further  from  us ; 
but  those  of  the  book  of  God  are  commensurate 
with  the  immortality  of  our  nature.  All  exist- 
ing circumstances,  as  they  relate  to  this  world 
merely,  lose  their  importance  as  they  lose  their 
novelty ;  they  even  melt  in  air,  as  they  pass  be- 
fore us. 

While  we  are  discusmn^  events,  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs,  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions, 
tboy  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct.  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest. 
But  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

The  Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary 
evils,  nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good. 

Youn?  persons  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
"snaltered,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  parents 
4o  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of 
sacred  language  will  become  really  obsolete  to 
the  next  generation. 

Blessings. — In  adoring  the  providence  o( 
God,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  what  is  new 
and  out  of  course,  while  we  too  much  overlook 
long,  habitual,  and  uninterrupted  mercies.  But 
coDunon  mercies,  if  less  striking,  are  more  valu- 
able, both  because  we  have  them  always,  and 
because  others  share  them.  The  ordinary  bles- 
sings of  life  are  overlooked,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized,  because  they 
are  most  uniformly  bestowed.  They  are  most 
essential  to  our  support ;  and  when  once  they 
are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to  find  that  they  are 
also  most  essential  to  our  comfort.  Nothing 
raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its  removal, 
D^ereas  it  was  its  continuance  which  should 
have  tau^t  us  its  value.  We  require  novelties 
to  awaken  our  gratitude ;  not  considering  that 
it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  enhances 
their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  thin^  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestowed,  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  be  has  once  been 
pleased  to  confer. 


God  is  the  fountain  from  wmcn  all  lie  streama 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge.  All  our  actions 
are  therefore  only  good  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  him ;  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

Books. — For  those  who  have  much  busiuMS 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art 
to  learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  an- 
ther from  the  body  of  his  work ;  to  know  how 
to  seize  on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where 
his  strength  lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  are  superfluous,  col- 
lateral, or  merely  ornamental. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  pasaiona, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings  are  not  always  the  safest.  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those  which,  while  they  tend  to 
raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  aiflections 
without  disordering  them;  which,  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them ;  which  show 
us  our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  maiigniw  of  sin,  tne  do- 
ceitfiilness  of  our  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  oar 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  ofT 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearance,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding-place  where  s<Mne  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself:  such  as  show  us  not 
^at  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as,  co-operating  with  our  interior 
feelings,  and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point 
out  our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us 
to  seek  to  him  for  pardon  from  a  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation.  ' 
Let  us  be  conversant  with  such  writings  at 
teach  us  that  while  we  long  to  obtain  tM  re- 
mission of  our  transgressions,  we  must  not 
desire  the  remission  of  our  duties.  Let.  us  seek 
for  such  a  Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  na 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  the  dom- 
ination also. 

The  Arabian  Nights  and  other  oriental  books 
of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Nothing  is  introduced 
against  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothinff  subversive 
of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussulman.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  books  for  having  no  religion,  but  for 
having  a  false  relimon.  A  book  which  in  noth- 
ing opposes  the  principles  of  the  Bible  I  would 
be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book,  though  the  Bi- 
ble was  never  named  in  it. 

It  is  not  suflicient  to  avoid  reading  pemicioos 
books,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
circulation.  This  duty,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  too  little  regarded  even  by  those  who 
are  sincere  in  religious  profession. 

When  the  French  revolution  had  brought  to 
light  the  fatal  consequences  of  some  of  Vottaire's 
writings,  some  half-scrupulous  persons,  no  longer 
willing  to  afford  his  fourscore  volumes  a  place 
in  their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.  This 
measure,  though  it "  stayed  the  plague**  in  their 
own  houses,  caused  the  uifection  to  spreti 
wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no  tori 
compnmuse ;  they  bumecTtheirt. 
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We  have  too  many  elementary  booki.  They 
are  read  too  much  and  too  long.  The  youthful 
mind,  which  was  formerly  sick  from  inanition, 
is  now  in  danger  from  a  plethora.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  capacity  and  disposition. 
A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be  indulged  till 
nine  )  ears  old  with  books  which  a  hvely  genius 
will  look  down  upon  at  seven.  A  girl  of  talents 
totil  read.  1  o  her,  no  excitement  is  wanting. 
Ttie  natural  appetite  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 
The  less  brilliant  child  requires  the  allurement 
of  hghter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  as 
mucii  as  the  other  requires  restraint. 

Valanuties. — Most  of  the  calamities  of  human 
Ufe  originate  with  ourselves.  Even  sickness, 
shame,  pain,  and  death,  were  not  originally  the 
mdiction  of  God.  But  out  of  many  evils, 
whether  sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or 
brought  on  us  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual 
good  is  educed  by  him  who,  by  turning  out  suf- 
fermg  to  our  beneht,  repairs  by  grace  the  evds 
produced  by  sin.  Without  being  the  author  of 
evil,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  is  blasphemy, 
he  converts  it  to  his  own  glory,  by  causing  the 
effects  of  it  to  promote  our  good.  If  the  virtu- 
ous suffer  from  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is 
because  their  imperfect  goodness  stood  in  need 
of  chastisement.  Even  the  wicked,  who  are 
suffering  by  their  own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each 
other,  are  sometimes  brought  back  to  God  by 
mutual  injuries,  the  sense  of  which  awakens 
them  to  compunction  for  their  own  offences. 
God  makes  use  of  the  faults  even  of  good  men 
to  show  them  their  own  insufficiency,  to  abase 
them  in  their  own  eyes,  to  cure  them  of  vanity 
and  sclf-dependance.  He  makes  use  of  their 
smaller  failings  to  set  them  on  the  watch  against 
great  ones ;  of  their  imperfections,  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  a^^st  sins ;  of  their  faults  of 
inadvertence,  to  mcrease  their  dread  of  such  as 
are  wilful.  This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches 
them  to  fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  to  shun 
all  ilie  approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
which  keeps  them  from  usinff  all  the  hberty  they 
have  ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid,  not  only  whatever 
is  decidedly  wrong,  but  to  stop  short  of  what  is 
doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  what  is  suspicious ; 
well  knowing  the  thin  partitions  which  separate 
danger  from  destruction.  It  teaches  them  to 
watch  the  buddings  and  gennir^ations  of  evil, 
to  aatic^Mte  the  pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening 
blossom. 

As  no  calamity  ii  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  «uall  to 
experience  its  benelicial  results. 

Catechism. — The  catechism  was  written  for 
children,  and  contains  all  the  seeds  .ind  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  for  men.  It  evidently  re- 
quires much  explanation,  much  development ; 
still  it  furnishes  a  wide  and  important  neld  for 
colloquial  instruction,  without  which  young 
persons  can  by  no  means  understand  a  compo- 
sition so  admirable,  but  so  condensed. 

CharaeUr. — We  arj  apt  to  call  men  good, 
because  they  are  without  certain  bad  quauties. 
But  this  is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is 
not  knowing  human  nature.  AU  vices  are  not 
affinities ;  of  course  the  very  indulgence  of  one 


vice  is  not  seldom  an  exclusion  of  anothei,  u 
covetousness  avoidis  profligacy,  and  ambi'joa 
expels  indolence :  but  though  they  are  natural 
antipathies,  they  all  spring  from  the  same  source ; 
the  same  fountamol  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

In  describing  a  bad  character,  the  Bible  does 
not  say  that  his  actions  are  JUigUiou*^  but  that 
"  God  IS  not  in  all  his  thoughlM."  This  is  the 
description  of  a  thoroughly  vt  orldly  man.  Those 
who  are  given  up  con^>lefoly  to  the  world,  to 
its  maxims,  its  principles,  ioi  cares,  or  its  pleas- 
ures, cannot  entertain  thoughts  of  God.  And 
to  be  uniiiindful  of  his  pre  vidence^  to  be  regard- 
less of  his  presence,  to  be  msensible  to  his 
mercies,  must  be  nearly  as  offensive  to  buD 
as  to  deny  his  existence.  ExceasiTe  dissipa- 
tion, a  supreme  love  of  money,  or  an  enure 
devotedness  to  ambitiod,  drinks  up  that  spirit, 
swallows  up  that  affecti^^n,  exhausts  that  vigour, 
starves  that  zeal,  w^ith  which  a  Christian  sbookl 
devote  himself  to  servo  his  Maker. 

Chanty. — I  have  olien  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  emplo3rment,  no  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mistake  ;  charity  is  the  caUiaf 
of  a  lady  ;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profet* 
sion.  Men  have  httle  time  or  taste  for  oetaih. 
Women  of  fortune  have  'abundaiit  leisure,  whick 
can  in  no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasaod; 
hlled  up  as  in  making  themselves  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  wo/th  and  the  wants  of  all 
within  their  reach.  With  their  wants,  because 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them  ; 
with  their  worth,  because  without  this  knowl- 
edge, they  cannot  administer  prudently  and 
appropriately. 

The  reason  is  particularly  obvious,  why  dit 
bounty  of  the  affluent  ought  to  be  most  bberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  extended  to  the  spot 
whence  they  derive  their  revenues.  Therr 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  double  motive  for  it 
The  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  aoi 
to  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  neccssitout 
on  our  estates  is  rather  justice  than  chanty.  It 
is  but  a  kind  of  peppercorn  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all,  from  whom 
we  hold  them.  And  to  assist  their  own  Uboor- 
ing  poor  is  a  kind  of  natural  debt,  which  persons 
who  possess  great  landed  property  owe  to  those, 
from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  they  derive  then 
comforts,  and  even  their  riches.  It  is  a  com- 
mutation, which,  as  the  advantage  is  greatly  on 
our  side,  so  is  our  duty  to  dimini«h  Uie  differ- 
ence of  paramount  obligation. 

The  iniquity  of  our  holy  things  requires  mock 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giring  at  all, 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The 
motive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue, 
while  the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is 
stripped  of  the  hope  of  higher  rettihutioa. 

Seme  are  ingenious  in  contriTing,  by  a  stim^ 
self  dtflihiion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  then 
charity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  o(  a 
totally  distinct  character.  The  author  was  for- 
merly acquainted  with  a  ladj  of  rank,  who 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  beai 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
ment, was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  ^^^Vm  her  imm» 
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ties  A  subject  of  coDversation.  After  enamerating 
the  Tarious  instances  of  her  beneficence,  she 
often  concluded  by  saying,  **  notwithstanding 
my  large  family,  I  give  ait  this  in  charity,  be- 
ndeM  paying  the  poor  rates :"  thus  converting  a 
compulsory  act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject, 
into  a  voluntary  bounty. 

Childhood. — The  mind  should  be  formed  early, 
no  less  than  the  person ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Providence  has  plainly  indicated  child- 
hood to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  com- 
municating at  that  period  such  flexibility  to  the 
organs,  such  attention  to  the  memory,  such 
quickness  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisitive- 
ness  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the  animal 
spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the  affections, 
as  lire  not  possessed  at  any  subsequent  period. 
We  are  therefore  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty, 
to  follow  these  obvious  designations  of  Provi- 
dence, by  moulding  that  flexibility  to  the  most 
durable  ends  ;  by  storing  that  memory  with  the 
richest  knowledge  ;  by  pointing  that  apprehen- 
sion to  the  highest  objects  ;  by  giving  to  that 
alacrity  its  best  direction  ;  by  turning  that  in- 
quisitiveness  to  the  noblest  intellectual  pur- 
poses :  and,  above  all,  by  converting  that  im- 
pressibility of  heart  to  the  most  exsuted  moral 
uses. 

Christianiiy. — Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
religion  of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  em- 
braces most  confidently  what  the  most  explicit 
revelation  has  taught,  and  the  deepest  inquirer 
is  usually  the  most  convinced  Christian.  The 
reason  of  philosophy  is  a  disputing  reason,  that 
of  Christianity  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory 
of  the  pagan  religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sen- 
timenu  ;  the  glory  of  the  Christian  in  the  par- 
don and  the  subjugation  of  sin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  say  with  one  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  **  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  righte- 
ous, but  because  I  am  redeemed." 

Christianity  has  no  by-laws,  no  particular 
exemptions,  no  individual  immunities.  That 
there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  attaining  sal- 
vation for  a  prmce  or  a  philosopher,  is  probably 
one  reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so 
often  rejected  it.  But  if  rank  cannot  plead  its 
privileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its  distmctions. 
That  Christianity  did  not  owe  its  success  to  the 
arts  of  rhetoric,  or  the  sophistry  of  the  schools, 
but  ttiat  God  intended  by  it  "  to  make  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,"  actually  explains 
why  the  '*  disputers  of  this  world**  have  always 
been  its  enemies. 

Christianity  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced 
a  new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  per- 
fective of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  accom- 
plished a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
which  all  its  comederated  power,  wit,  and  phi- 
losophy, not  only  could  not  effect,  but  could  not 
even  conceive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super- 
induction  of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer, as  rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable 
trials  of  the  afflicted  comparatively  light.  It 
gave  strength  to  weakness,  spirit   to  action, 


motive  to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  patience  t» 
suifering,  light  to  darkness,  life  to  death. 

The  CommandmenU. — If  the  promises  an 
our  aliment,  ihe  commandments  are  our  work ; 
and  a  temperate  Christian  ought  to  desire  nour^ 
ishment  only  in  order  to  carry  him  throu^^  his 
business.  If  he  so  supinely  rest  on  the  one  as 
to  grow  sensual  and  mdolent,  he  might  become 
not  only  unwilling,  but  incapacitated  for  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cor- 
dials, which  only  serve  to  inflame,  withoot 
strengthening.  Even  without  these  suf^rta, 
which  we  are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  in  hum- 
ble trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  in 
his  word — there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a  freedom 
from  soUcitude,  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him, 
for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. 

Commerce. — I  believe  that  an  overflowing 
commerce  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has 
introduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splen- 
dours of  art  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  nave 
lowered  the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated 
the  mental  energies.  They  are  advantageous 
to  luxury,  but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room,  but  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
given  perfection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candlesticks, 
our  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and  our  sculpture,  but 
it  has  communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagiitation, 
and  enervated  our  intellectual  vigour. 

Contcience. — There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling 
the  conscience,  by  entertaining  diminishing 
thoughts  of  sins  long  since  committed.  We 
persuade  ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  we 
therefore  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are 
not  remembered  by  God.  But  though  distance 
diminishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
it  does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  real 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Perhaps,  if  we 
remember  them,  God  may  forget  them,  especi- 
ally if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  induce 
a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember  them 
not,  he  assuredly  will. 

Contentment. — As  godliness  cannot  subsist 
without  contentment,  so  neither  can  true  con- 
tentment spring  from  any  other  than  an  inward 
principle  of  real  piety.  All  contentment  which 
nas  not  its  foundation  in  religion  is  merely  con- 
stitutional, animal  hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood 
and  spirits  in  the  more  sanguine  character; 
coldness  and  apathy,  in  the  more  indifferent. 
A  spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousneas 
in  its  birth ;  it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the 
cradle. 

Controversy. — As  truth  will  be  assaulted,  it 
must  be  defended.  Controversial  discussions, 
therefore,  are  not  only  harmless  but  useful,  pro- 
vided truth  is  the  inspiring  motive,  and  chsrity 
the  medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is 
frequently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows, 
when  it  mifht  have  contracted  rust  and  impuriw 
by  lying  quiet,  uninquired  into  and  unasniled. 
We  are  m  danger  of  growing  negligent  about 
a  truth  which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surround- 
ing it  with  our  own  fancies,  and  appendinff'tn 
it  our  own  excrescences ;  while  the  assiuaih 
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teaches  even  the  frieodlj  ezaiuiiien  to  clew  the 
principle  of  ail  forei^  mixturea,  and,  bjr  ^ing 
It  mora  pniitj,  to  oiTe  it  a  wider  cireuUuon. 

CbmwrMfioN.— Books  alone  will  never  form 
the  character.  It  is  conversatioa  which  must 
oaibld,  enlarge,  and  applj  the  use  of  books. 
Without  that  £uniliar  comment  on  what  is  read, 
mero  reading  might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fal- 
ladoos  models  df  character,  and  false  msTims 
of  life.  It  is  conversation  which  must  develop 
what  is  obscure,  raise  what  is  low,  correct  what 
is  defective,  oualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and 
gentlj.  and  almost  insensiblv,  raise  the  under- 
standing, form  the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and 
bjr  giving  just  proporti<ms  to  the  mind,  teach  it 
the  power  of  nir  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt 
what  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to 
taste  what  is  pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant. 

Contertion. — The  primitive  church  carried 
their  incredulity  of  the  appearances  of  repent- 
ance so  far,  as  to  require  not  only  years  of  sor- 
row for  sin,  but  peneverance  in  piety,  before 
ther  would  admit  offenders  to  their  cooununion ; 
an^  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the 
uniform  practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite 
to  their  former  vices.  Were  this  made  the 
criterion  now,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  such 
flaming  accounts  of  converts  so  exultingly  re- 
ported, before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try  their 
stability.  More  especially,  we  should  not  hear 
of  so  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed 
converts,  in  whom  the  symptoms  must  frequently 
be  too  equivocal  to  admit  the  positive  decision 
of  human  wisdom. 

Courage. — There  are  other  ways  of  exerci- 
sing courage  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  more  exalted  means  of  showing  spirit  than 
by  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge.  To  sus- 
tain a  fit  of  sickness,  may  exhibit  as  true  hero- 
ism as  to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a  deep  afillic- 
tion  well  calls  for  as  high  exertion  of  soul,  as 
to  storm  a  town ;  and  to  meet  death  with 
Christian  resolution,  is  an  act  of  courage  in 
which  many  a  woman  has  triumphed,  and  many  a 
philosopher,  and  even  some  generals,  have  failed. 

Cowner. — Such  an  original  as  Cowper  must 
naturally  have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they 
cannot  attain  to  his  excellences,  his  faults  are 
always  attainable.  The  resemblance  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar  is  found  chiefly  in 
his  defects.  The  determined  imitator  of  an 
easy  writer  becomes  vapid ;  of  a  sublime  one, 
absurd.  Cowper*s  ease  appeared  his  most  imi- 
table  charm ;  but  ease  a^Jravated  is  insipidity. 
His  occasional  negligences,  his  disciples  adopted 
uniformly.  In  Cowper  there  miffht  sometmoes 
be  carelessness  in  the  verse,  but  tne  verse  itself 
was  sustained  by  the  vigour  of  the  sentiment. 
The  imitator  forgot  tliat  Cowper's  strength  lay 
in  the  thought ;  that  his  buoyant  spirit  always 
supported  itself;  tliat  the  figure,  though  am- 
plified, was  never  incongruous,  and  the  illustra- 
tion, though  new,  was  never  false. 

Devotion. — To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit, 
two  things  are  especially  necessary — habitually 
to  cultivate  the  disposition,  and  habitually  to 
avoid  whatever  is  unfavourable  tu  it. 

Blay  we  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  some 


persons  of  more  piet  j  thaa 
whom  there  are  those  who  valoo  theasdfw 
on  being  more  paiticnUrly  the  diiriptes  of  Si 
Paul,  would  ahrays  imitate  his  chastmed  la 
guage.  "Sullen  the  ^^osUe  ponn  out  the  folssn 
of  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  CMpntaim 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  lore.  His  fteedota 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  tkar  devout  cflhawB* 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives  which 
betray  a  fiamiliarity  bovdeiing  on  irreverence. 

This  remaik  applies  more  particnlarly  to  cer- 
tain hymns,  written  in  a  Tery  devout  strain,  but 
with  a  devotion  rather  amatory  than  reverential 

DUdplinc.— It  is  not  some  signal  act  oi 
mortification,  but  an  habitoal  stnte  of  discipline, 
which  vrill  prepare  us  for  great  trials.  A  sooi 
ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  pr»yer,  diiigeni 
in  self-inspection,  frequent  in  meditation,  forti- 
fied against  the  vanities  of  time  by  repeated 
views  of  eternity — all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  will  be  in  ^^ood  measure  shut  against 
temptation,  barred  m  agreat  degree  against  the 
tempter. 

/>M/y. — Business  must  have  its  Period  at 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  mis  vrorld 
to  act  as  well  ss  to  pray  ;  active  dntiea  must  be 
performed  ss  well  as  devout  exercises.  Eves 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval :  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  ooe  do  not 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  other  ;  that  our  plea»- 
ures  do  not  encroach  on  the  time,  or  deadea 
the  spirit,  of  our  devotions ;  let  us  be  careful 
that  our  cares,  occupations,  and  amusements, 
may  be  always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afriui 
to  implore  the  divine  blessings  on  them ;  this 
is  the  criterion  of  their  safety,  and  of  our  dutj. 
Let  us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  con- 
tinually growing  sentiment  and  feehujg;  of  lor- 
ing,  serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  iti 
predominant  station  in  the  heart. 

Economy. — A  discreet  woman  adjusts  hei 
expenses  to  her  revenue.  Every  thmg  knows 
its  time,  and  every  person  has  his  place.  She 
will  Uve  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or  small : 
if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious ;  if  sntall,  she 
will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and  proprieur  are 
among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom : 
and  there  is  no  surer  test  of  integrity  and  judg- 
ment than  a  well-proportioned  expenditure. 

A  sensible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that  ordei 
which  is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform,  even 
in  their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite 
variety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order 

Education. — We  often  hear  of  the  necessitr 
of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  quahfying 
them  for  retirement.  But  if  part  of  the  im- 
mense pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the 
company  of  others,  were  employed  n  fitting 
them  for  their  own  company,  in  teach  Ag  them 
the  duties  of  solitude  as  well  as  of  society,  this 
eartli  would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a 
training  suiublc  to  a  world  of  such  brief  dura- 
tion, would  be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  • 
world  which  will  have  no  end. 
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Emphymeni.-^lf  the  Chrittiui  cannot  ffknify 
Ood  by  temng  others,  ha  knows  that  he  has 
always  sometbuig  to  do  at  home ;  some  evil 
temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity  to 
reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  en^)loyment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  a  misery  in  the  world ; 
he  will  neyer  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to 
be  relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cored 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  en^>loyments  as- 
Ngned  to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life, 
^i^en  we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch ;  in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company, 
our  tongues. 

Epitaplu. — If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood 
might  be  too  harsh  a  term — in  the  least  given 
time  and  space,  we  should  do  well  to  search  for 
it  in  those  sacred  edifices  expressly  consecra- 
ted to  truth.  There  we  should  see  the  ample 
mass  of  canonizing  kindness  which  fills  their 
mural  decorations,  expressed  in  all  those  flatter- 
ing records  inscribed  by  every  variety  of  claim, 
in  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to  real  merit, 
by  real  sorrow  :  we  should  hear  of  tears  which 
were  never  shed,  grief  which  was  never  felt, 
praise  which  was  never  earned :  we  should  see 
what  is  raised  by  decent  demands  of  connexion, 
by  tender  but  undisceminjg  friendship,  by  poetic 
license,  by  eloquent  gratitude  for  testamentary 
favours.  It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct 
feeling  in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  during 
their  lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed 
compensation  by  over-estimating  them  after 
their  decease. 

Eternity. — Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  ge- 
ometry can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate, 
no  imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe. 
The  eye  of  a  dyin^  Christian  seems  gifted  to 
penetrate  depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losopby.  It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  with- 
out dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond 
it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience 
to  that  land  where  happiness  will  be  only  holi- 
ness perfectedl  There  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  will  be  accomplished.  There  afflicted 
virtue  will  rejoice  at  its  past  trials,  and  acknowl- 
edge their  subservience  to  its  present  bliss. 
There  the  secret  self-denials  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  recognised  and  rewarded.  There  all 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian  shall  have  their  com- 
plete consummation. 

Experimental  Religion. — It  is  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  try  experiments  in  the  arts,  in 
agriculture,  in  philosophy.  In  every  science, 
the  diligent  professor  is  always  afraid  there  may 
be  some  secret  which  he  has  not  vet  attained, 
some  occult  principle  which  would  reward  the 
labour  of  discovery,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  actually  found 
out,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  hu  pursuit. 
And  shall  the  Christian  stop  short  in  his  scru- 
tiny ?  shall  he  not  examine  and  inquire  till  he 
lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and  core  of  religion  1 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 

K vailing  study,  and  experimenul  rehgion  be 
nded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  &e  cant 


of  a  hollow  profession  1  ShaD  we  never  labour 
to  establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically!  between  having 
our  conduct  creditable,  and  our  heart  sanctifiedl 
6hall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  oar  aims  with 
our  attainments  1  Why  should  we  remain  in 
the  vestibule,  when  the  sanctoaiy  is  openT 
Why  should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the 
outer  courts,  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into 
the  hohest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  1 

Extreme*  in  ReUpon. — I  have  known  manv 
men  who,  from  their  dread  of  a  burning  zeal, 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing  indifferenee! 
As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  the  true  climate  of  Christianity ; 
yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of  opposite  com- 
plexions into  the  other,  instead  of  fixing  them 
m  the  temperate  zone  which  Ues  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

Extreme*. — Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer 
between  two  criminak,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine by  which  she  suffers  most ;  whether  by 
that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her 
divine  character,  aiid  speculatively  adopts  the 
fagots  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intoler- 
ance ;  or  by  that  indiscriminate  candour,  tha» 
conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of 
her  appropriate  attributes,  reduces  her  to  some- 
thing scarcely  worth  contending  for  ;  to  some- 
thing which,  instead  of  making  her  the  religion 
of  Christ,  generaUzes  her  into  any  reUgion 
which  may  cnoose  to  adopt  her.  The  one  dis- 
torts her  lovely  Uneaments  into  caricature,  and 
throws  her  graceful  figure  into  gloomy  shadow; 
the  other,  by  daubing  ner  over  with  eolours  not 
her  own,  renders  her  form  indistindt,  and  oblit- 
erates her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she 
excites  httle  affection  ;  in  the  lattir,  she  is  not 
recognised. 

Fmth, — ^As  faith  is  of  a  spbilual  nature,  it 
cannot  be  kept  alive  without  spiHtual  meant. 
It  requires  for  its  sustenance  alialt^nt  coru(enial 
with  itself.  Meditation  familiaftes  it  with  its 
object ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercisi,  sustained  by 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  Ihe  oracles  of 
Ood,  and  watered  with  the  dews  pt  his  grace, 
it  becomes  the  pregnant  seed  of'tfrery  Christian 
virtue. 

Fame. — ^The  eager  desire  dt  fame  is  a  sort 
of  separation  line  Iwtween  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  ancient  philosophers  have  left  us 
many  shining  examples  of  moderation  in  earthly 
things,  and  of  the  contempt  of  riehes.  So  far 
the  light  of  reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial, 
carried  them ;  and  many  a  Christian  may  blush 
at  these  instances  of  then-  superiority :  but  of 
an  indifference  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  human 
applause,  except  as  founded  on  loftiness  of 
spirit,  disdain  of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient 
pride,  I  do  not  recollect  anv  instance. 

Feeling*. — A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic 
temper,  who  laments  that  he  wants  that  fervour 
in  his  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  is  ap- 
parent in  more  ardent  characters,  may  take 
comfort,  if  he  find  the  same  indifference  ro- 
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■pecdni*  his  woridlj  attachments.  Bat  if  his 
affectiofis  are  intense  towards  the  perishable 
things  of  eartL  while  they  are  dead  to  such  as 
are  spiritual,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  is  desti- 
tute of  passions,  bat  onlj  that  thej  are  not  di- 
rected to  the  proper  object.  If,  howerer,  he 
love  God  with  all  that  measare  of  feeling  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him,  he  will  not  be 
punished  or  rewarded  because  the  stock  is 
greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some  others  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Flattery. — Did  we  turn  oar  thoughts  inward, 
it  would  abate  much  of  the  self-complacency 
with  which  we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself. 
If  we  examined  ourselves  keenly,  we  should 
frequently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  re- 
ceive. Let  us,  then,  conscientiously  inquire  not 
only  what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do 
it — from  what  motive,  and  to  what  end. 

Friendship. — I  have  often  been  amused  with 
observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes 
of  characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  ac- 
quaintance convert  worldly  friends  into  mstan- 
taneous  strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of 
the  distressed  are  produced  as  a  plea  for  their 
own  hardhearted*  covetousness ;  while  that 
very  misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of 
good  men,  that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the 
calamity  ;  and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually 
warning  the  prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin, 
when  that  ruin  comes,  are  the  first  to  relieve 
him.  The  worldly  friend  sees  only  the  errors 
of  the  sufierer,  the  Christian  sees  only  his  dis- 
tress. 

CrihbotL — ^The  preference  of  remote  to  ap- 
proximating opinions  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religious  world.  The  author  of  the  **  De- 
cline ami  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  though 
so  passionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arar 
bia,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism ; 
though  so  rapturous  a  eulogist  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  poly- 
theism ;  yet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncom- 
mon to  unbelief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy 
if  the  vehement  Athanasius  with  more  respect 
than  he  shows  to  the  "  scanty  creed"  of  a  con- 
temporary philosopher  and  theologian,  whose 
cold  and  comfortless  doctrines  were  much  less 
removed  from  his  own.  [The  person  here 
meant  was  Dr.  Priestley.] 

Good  Workt. — One  would  imagine,  that  some 
who  so  loudly  insist  that  we  should  be  saved  by 
works,  must  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and 
that  they  depended  for  salvation  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  superfluity  of  the  merits  of  others  to 
themselves  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust 
their  future  bliss  most  confidently  to  sood  works, 
who  have  the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own 
to  produce. 

The  Gospel. — ^Had  the  first  apostles  been  men 
of  genius,  they  might  have  injured  the  purity 
of  the  eospel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into 
it.  Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  they 
miffht  have  imported  from  the  schools  of  Greece 
And  Rome,  each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of 
its  pecoliar  infuaioiiB.  and  thus  have  vitiated  th« 


simplicity  of  the  gospel  Had  they  been  critici 
and  philosophers,  there  miffht  have  been  end- 
less debates  which  part  of  Christianity  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  which  the  result  of  meo*! 
wisdom.  Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept 
into  the  church,  yet  no  imparities  coukl  reach 
the  gospel  itself.  Some  of  its  teachers  became 
heretical,  but  the  pore  word  remained  unadul- 
terated. However  the  philosophizing  or  the 
Judaizing  teachers  might  subsequently  infuse 
their  own  errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the 
gospel  preserved  its  own  integrity.  They  might 
mimead  their  followers,  but  they  coald  not  de- 
teriorate the  New  Testament. 

Grace. — Grace  being  a  new  principle  a^ed 
to  our  natural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  de- 
sires to  a  higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to 
their  activity.  We  shall  best  prove  its  dommioD 
over  us  by  desiring  to  exert  oorselves  in  the 
cause  of  heaven  with  the  same  energy  wi^ 
which  we  once  exerted  ourselves  in  the  causr 
of  the  world.  The  world  was  too  little  to  fill  or- 
whole  capaciu. 

Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that 
heart  which  does  not  beUeve  it  to  be  the  eeec 
of  glory. 

Happiness. — Happiness  is  a  serious  thing 
While  pleasure  manifests  itself  by  extravagsD 
gayety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  happi 
ness  retreats  to  its  own  proper  region — ib 
heart.  There,  concentrating  its  feeling,  it  co: 
templates  its  treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjot 
ments,  and  still  more  fondly  on  its  hopes ;  counb 
up  its  mercies,  and  feels  me  consummation  of 
them  in  looking  to  the  foantain  from  whenn 
they  flow  ;  feels  every  blessing  immeasorabh 
heightened  by  the  heart-cheering  reflection  tha( 
the  most  exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  tb( 
perfection  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracioiB 
earnest,  a  bounteous  preUbation  of  that  blessed 
ness  which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  ^be 
vrithout  end. 

Humility. — There  is  no  work  which  more 
cleariy  distiiuruishes  that  humili^  which  haf 
the  love  of  God  for  its  principle,  from  its  conc- 
terfeit,  a  folse  and  superficial]  politeness,  thai 
this — that  while  the  last  flatters,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort in  return  more  praise  than  its  due,  humilitT, 
like  the  divine  principle  from  which  it  apriogs, 
seeketh  not  even  its  own. 

Ignorance. — I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and 
talents  an  admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of 
our  first  divines.  Though  deeply  pioos,  it  wu 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  aind  elegance, 
and  I  thought  it  did  not  contain  one  {Arase 
which  could  offend  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
When  he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  he 
liked  it  much,  on  the  whole,  and  should  hare 
approved  of  it  altogether,  bat  for  one  metbo> 
distical  exfiression.  To  my  utter  astonishment, 
he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  passaffe,  **  There 
is  now  no  condenmation  to  them  wat  are  ia 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  bot 
after  the  Spirit.*'  The  chapter  and  verse  not 
being  mentioned,  he  never  suspected  it  was  a 
quotaitoc  from  the  Bible  ! 

The  bnofp^naiion, — It  is  important  that  ws 
should  never  soffer  oar  faith,  and  mote  than  oar 
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loTe,  to  be  depresfed  or  elevated,  bj  mistakuig 
for  it*  own  operations,  the  ramblingt  of  a  buay 
imagination.  '  The  stet-dy  principle  of  faith 
mast  not  look  for  its  character  to  the  vagaries 
of  a  mutable  and  fantastic  fancy. 

Indolence. '^— A.  ^ave  and  sedate  indolence, 
mvestini;  itself  with  the  respectable  attribute 
of  moderation,  eats  out  the  heart's  core  of 
piety.  These  somnolent  characters  conmiuni- 
cate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy  ;  they,  excite 
no  alarm,  because  they  feel  none.  Their  rule 
of  observances  is  regularly  brought  in ;  their 
list  of  forms  is  completely  made  out.  Forms, 
it  is  true,  are  valuable  things,  when  they  are 
"  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  the  quick  :*' 
but  here  the  observances  are  the  whole  of  the 
fence.  The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a 
protection,  but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and 
the  taught,  neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but 
soothing  and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  and 
ezchanj|re  commendations.  If  little  good  is 
done,  it  is  well;  if  no  offence  is  ^ven,  it  is 
better ;  if  no  superfluity  of  zeal  is  unputed,  it 
is  best  of  all. 

Infidelity. — Among  the  triumphs  of  religion 
which  we  have  witnessed,  it  is  not  the  least 
considerable,  that  whereas  Christianity  was  ori- 
ginally charged  with  a  design  to  overturn  states 
and  empires,  we  have  seen  the  crime  completely 
turned  over  to  the  accusers  ;  we  have  seen  the 
avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  become  the  stren- 
uous subverters  of  law  and  government. 

Innocence. — Innocence  can  never  be  pleaded 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  because  the  thing 
does  not  eiist.  Innocence  excludes  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is  no  sin, 
there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  Wherever, 
therefore,  we  may  be  in  comparison  with  others, 
innocence  can  anord  no  plea  for  our  acceptance, 
without  annulling  the  great  plan  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

Justificalum  and  Sanctification. — The  two 
cardinal  points  of  our  religion,  justification  and 
sanctification,  are  near  relatives  ;  they  imply  a 
reciprocal  relation ;  nor  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  sejparately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  umon  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
b^  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  affec- 
tions,, by  setting  it  above  the  contaminations, 
the  maxims,  and  habits  of  the  world ;  by  de- 
taching it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  eleva^ 
ting  it  to  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity. 

Learning. — ^What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  birth,  has  also  been  applied  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued, except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  as 
literature  and  reliffion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
jious  era. 

Learning  has  this  strong  recommendation, 
that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  most  valuable  virtue ; 
I  mean,  industry  ;  a  quality  on  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  pagans  frequently  set  a  higher 
value  than  we  seem  to  do. 

Life. — ^We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and 
yet  throw  away  the  best  part  of  it ;  only  mji- 
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king  over  to  religion  that  portion  which  is  flood 
for  nothing  else  ;  life  would  be  long  enough,  if 
we  assigned  its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Lane  of  Goi.— Our  love  to  God  arises  out  of 
want ;  God's  love  to  us,  out  of  fulness.  Ooi 
indigence  draws  us  to  that  power  which  can 
relieve,  and  to  that  goodness  nvhich  can  bless 
us.  His  overflowing  love  delights  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  bounties  he  graciously  imparts, 
not  only  in  the  gifts  of  his  providence,  but  in 
the  richer  communications  of  his  grace.  Wo 
can  only  be  said  to  love  God,  when  we  endeav- 
our to  glorify  him, — when  we  desire  a  partici- 
pation of  his  nature,  when  we  study  to  imitate 
his  perfections. 

marriage. — When  young  persons  marry,  even 
with  the  fairest  prospects,  they  should  never 
forget  that  infirmity  is  insepvably  bound  op 
wim  their  very  nature,  and  that  in  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  they  fulfil  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  union. 

MiUcn. — Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in 
religion  and  poUtics.  Many  enthusiasts  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal 
poem,  as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty 
to  be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagina- 
tion too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by 
a  party.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
world,  and  how  Uttle  would  he  now  oe  read  or 
quoted!  In  his  Ufetime,  politics  might  blind 
bis  enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  firiends.  But 
now,  who,  comparatively,  rea '.  Iconoclas- 

tes  1  who  does  not  read  Com-.. 

Music. — I  look  upon  the  great  ainance 

of  music  in  female  education,  to  o  source 

of  more  mischief  than  is  suspected ;  not  from 
any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but  from  its  being 
such  a  gulf  of  time  as  really  to  leave  httlo 
room  for  solid  acquisitions.  The  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  life  which 
It  swallows  up,  has  converted  an  innocent  di- 
version into  a  positive  sin.  I  question  if  many 
gay  men  devote  more  hours  in  a  day  to  idle 
purposes,  than  the  daughters  of  many  pious 
parents  spend  in  this  amusement.  All  these 
hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  improvement  is  at  a 
stand,  if  even  it  does  not  retrograde.  Nor  is 
it  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time,  stolen  in  tho 
intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  so  devoted; 
but  it  is  tho  morning,  the  prime,  the  profitable, 
the  active  hoars,  when  the  mind  is  vifforous, 
the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake  and  fresh, 
and  the  whole  being  woond  up  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  return  of 
hght  and  Ufe  for  nobler  services. 

Natural  Religion. — Even  natural  religion  was 
little  understood  by  those  who  professed  it ;  it 
was  full  of  obscurity  till  viewed  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  gospel.  Not  only  natural  religion 
remained  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  rea 
son  itself  remained  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  in  the  countries  where  revelation  is  pro- 
fessed. Natural  religion  eonld  not  see  itself  by 
its  own  light :  reason  could  not  extricate  itself 
from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ignorance  in 
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which  false  rdigkm  had  involTed  the  world. 
Grace  has  raised  nature.  Revelation  has  giren 
a  Uft  to  reason,  and  taught  her  to  despise  the 
follies  and  corruptions  which  obscured  her  bright- 
Bess.  If  nature  is  now  dehTered  from  darkness, 
it  was  the  hewing  hand  of  revelation  which 
raised  her  finom  tiM  rubbish  in  which  she  lay 
buried. 

OUditnce. — Scrq)tnre  abounds  with  eveiy 
motive  to  obedience,  both  rational  and  ^ritual. 
But  it  would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it 
stopped  there.  As  peccable  creatures,  we  re- 
quire not  only  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a 
heart,  and  a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey :  assist- 
ance is  as  necessary  as  motives,  power  as  indis- 
pensable as  precept — all  which  requisites  are 
not  only  promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by 
the  Sfnrit  of  God. 

Opinumt. — A  reliffion  which  consists  in  opin- 
ions only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress  to 
heaven :  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation ;  and  victory  is  so  commonly 
the  object  of  debate,  that  etemi^  slides  out  fk 
■i^t 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
lo  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions,  which  occu- 
pies the  mind  vrithout  filling  the  heart,  may  ob- 
struct but  cannot  advance  we  salvation  of  men. 

OpporhmUie*. — ^A  Christian  cannot  tell  in  the 
morning  what  opportunities  he  may  have  of 
doing  good  during  the  day :  but  if  hie  be  a  real 
Christian,  he  can  tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his 
heart  open,  his  mind  prepared,  his  affections 
alive  to  do  whatever  may  occur  in  the  vray  of 
duty.  He  will,  as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to 
receive  the  orders  of  Providence  ;  doing  good 
is  his  vocation. 

Por/y.— Would  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that 
religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  poUtics! 
Those  who  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  ex- 
tremes in  either,  are  in  danger  of  being  repro- 
bated by  both.  It  is  a  hardship  for  persons  who, 
having  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  moderation  in  thinking  and  of 
candour  in  judging,  that  when  these  di^ositions 
are  brought  into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a 
hardier  censure  than  the  errors  which  it  was 
their  chief  aim  to  avoid. 

PkUoMtkropy. — Among  the  peculiarities  of 
Cliiistianity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  that 
they  who,  in  Scripture  language,  love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  are  vet  the 
persons  in  it  who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes. 
They  love  the  beinss  of  whom  the  worid  is  com- 
posed, better  than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it. 
They  seek  not  its  favours  nor  its  honours,  but 
they  give  a  more  substantial  proof  of  affection, 
— they  seek  its  improvement,  its  happiness,  its 
salvation. 

Qutei. — ^We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
from  the  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  circumstance.  It  does  not  depend 
on  the  situation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart. 
True  quiet  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation 
of  evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
temptatioo,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.     It 


arises  from  the  cnltivatioo  of  that 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  dowa  ^ 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlAaness  of  eaiy, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impoie  desires,  jt 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  tlM 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  undmtirfliBg, 
on  the  ^prace  of  Christ,  on  the  consoUtiops  of 
the  Spirit.  With  these  blessings,  which  in 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  in  Cheapeide ;  without  them,  «r 
may  live  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

keason. — ^If  the  human  reasoner  despiset 
Christianity,  some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  vilify  reason.  This  contempt  they  did 
not  learn  of  St.  Paul.  He  never  taught  that 
to  neglect  an  exact  method  of  such  conse- 
quences can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
vealed religion,  indeed,  ha|^ily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitallv  oa- 
derstood,  without  a  very  accurate  jodgmeDt,  or 
any  hi^  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers.  Bot 
without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  arguments,  without  a  knowledge  of  tki 
evidences,  it  never  can  be  successfully  deCeoded 
Ignorance  on  these  points  would  throw  sodi  i 
weiffht  into  the  scale  of  skraticism,  as  wooU 
weuLen  if  it  did  not  betray  the  cause  of  truth 
In  our  days,  an  ignorant  teacher  of  religioa  ii 
**  a  workman  that  needith  to  be  ashamed."  Hi 
should  carefully  cultivate  his  reason,  were  d 
only  to  convince  himself  of  its  imperfections. 

Right. — Nothing  seems  more  diflScult  to  set- 
tle than  the  standud  of  right.  Every  man  hu 
a  standard  of  his  own,  vniich  he  consid'^n  u 
of  universal  af^lication.  One  makes  his  owi 
tastes,  desires,  and  appetites  his  rule  of  ri^t. 
another  the  example  of  certain  individuals  talb- 
ble  like  himself ;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gener* 
aUty,  the  maxims,  habits,  and  manners  of  tfas 
fashionable  part  of  the  world. 

Shame. — Very  young  men,  from  tiraiditr,  sit 
led  to  risk  their  eternal  happiness  through  the 
dread  of  a  laugh,  though  they  know  that  they 
have  not  only  religion  Init  reason  on  their  side , 
yet  it  requires  a  hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer, 
and  an  intrepid  principle  to  confront  a  sarrssm. 
Thus  their  own  mind  loses  its  firmness ;  religioa 
loses  their  support ;  the  world  loses  the  benefit 
which  their  example  would  afford-,  and  they 
themselves  become  liable  to  the  avrful  char^ 
which  is  denounced  against  him  who  is  ashamed 
of  his  Christian  profession. 

Solitude. — In  complete  solitude  the  eye  wants 
objects,  the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  qd- 
derstanding  wants  reciprocation.  The  character 
loses  Its  tenderness  when  it  has  nothing  to  love, 
its  firmness  when  it  has  none  to  strengthen  it, 
its  sweetness  when  it  has  nothing  to  sooth  it, 
its  patience  when  it  meets  no  contradiction,  its 
huinility  when  it  is  surrounded  by  dependuits, 
and  its  delicacy  in  the  conversation  of  the  unia 
formed.  Where  the  intercourse  is  very  une- 
qual, society  is  something  worse  than  soUtuda. 

TVv/A. — He  who  possesses  a  sound  princqile. 
and  strong  relish  of  troth,  in  bis  own  mbd,  vnk 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this  qual- 
ity in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  w 
detect  fidse  noCiono,  to  see  throagb  &lse 
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and  to  dM^iie  false  attractions.  This 
dkemmff  fiwvd^  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
higfi  bnteSing  of  Teiy  polished  society  presents 
ao  plaaaiUe  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as  to 
inmoae  on  the  superficial  obsenrer,  who,  satis- 
fied with  the  image  and  superscription,  neyer 
inqiiiraa  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit  or 
steriin|[. 

Vaanhf. — ^Vanity  differs  from  the  other  vices 
in  this ;  (key  commonly  are  only  opposite  to  the 
one  contrary  Turtue,  while  this  yice  has  a  kind 
of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude  eietj- 
where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which  it 
cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the  harpy 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  they  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched. 

Warka  of  "WU. — ^Let  us  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  the  pronne  and  the  impure  the  monopolv  of 
wit  which  they  affect  to  possess   and  which 


they  would  possess,  if  no  good  reasoning  wonU 
maxe  men  sounder  divines.  No  men  had  writ- 
ten works  of  elesant  literature,  if  all  good  men 
totally  despised  mem. 

ZeaL — ^Zeal  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
virtue,  as  the  principle  which  gives  Kfe  and 
colouring,  as  the  spint  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  ensm  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feelhig 
which  exalta  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  she£ 
a  lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
flowing  teints,  animates  every  quali^r  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
said  of  zeal  among  the  virtues,  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  vet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  ' 
wanting. 
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